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Probably none of the many sweeping judgments to which Loid Macaulay, in the course ol 
his career as critic, gave utterance, has met with such gencial acceptance as this • * Homer 
IS not more decidedly the first of heroic poets, Shakspeare is not moie decidedly the first 
of dramatists, Demosthenes is not more decidedly the first of orators, than Boswell is the first 
of biographers. He has no second. He has distanced all his competitors so decidedly that it 
IS not worth while to place them Eclipse is first, and the rest nowhere Of no historical 
figure have wo so complete a poi trait as of the author of Hassclcts and the father of English 
Lexicography j and for that poitiait we aio indebted to a bumptious, blatant, bibulous 
Scotch laird, who was the butt of the s.itiiists and the gossips, the Peter Pindars and the 
Piozzis, of his own time, and whom critics and editors since have never weaned of kicking 
The truth is, that to immortalize Johnson, Bosw^ell committed suicide He is not perliaps 
the greatest, but ho is undoubtedly the most successful of literal y martyrs not more 
certainly docs the Indian fanatic, who throws himself before the car of his idol, sacrifice 
himself to show his devotion to it, than did Boswell throw away his reputation in order 
that Johnson might receive the homage that ho believed to be his due Boswell seems, 
thioughout his whole work, to be telling us to look on this picture and on that, to contrast 
the gieat sublime he draws with the insignificance of the aitist He does this unconsciously, 
no doubt, but he does it nevertheless , and whether he is right or wrong in so doing, we 
should pity rather than despise him. Wq should be grateful to such men as Mr Cailyle 
and III Hayward for placing poor Bozzy upon his legs, oi at all events for showmg that 
he has legs to stand upon. 

The idol is not unwoithy of the devotion of the idolater If no man has been so com- 
pletely portrayed as Johnson, no man can stand portraiture so well Boswell may be the 
gicatcst, but he is also the most incontinent of biographers He has absolutely no sense 
of piopriety What is wliispeied into his ear m the closet, he shouts on the house-top ; 
instinctively and on principle ho tells all he knows, good, bad, indifferent , he seems to 
have a positive fondness for washing dirty linen, his own as well as other people’s, in public. 
So he gives us Johnson in state dress, in undress, in no dicss at all , eating at Streatham 
till the pcispiration stands in diops upon his forehead, starving himself on Good Friday, 
signmg himself Impransus when wilting to Cave , sometimes living on the principle of 
‘claret for boys, port for men, brandy for heioes,’ yet, when dying, refusing with almost 
his latest breath to take any inebriating sustenance , now at his devotions in his private 
room, again holding his own in wit against Buike and Reynolds and Langton ; discussing 
public affairs with the King, negotiating the sale of a breweiy, or caressing with ponderous 
playfulness a Hebridean lady by the liour togetlier No man was so compelled, to use 
the delicate phrase of Antoninus, to * live as upon a mountain ’ as Johnson ; and yet, the 
more we know, the better we like him. You may smile at his prejudices, wonder at his 
supeistition, find a thousand faults in his style, and even say, with M Tame, * IIis truths 
are too true , ’ but you will never accuse him of littleness or falsehood. He may talk 
commonplace, and even what to us in these days may seem rank nonsense, but he never 
xints. He may fight much, but he always fights fair ; he does not scruple to use the horse- 
whip, and even the tomahawk, but never the dagger or poison of the secret and cowardly 
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assassin You may call him a bear, but you must also say that he is a gentleman It 
must be admitted that, if ever a man lived conscientiously, m faith, it was KSaniuel Johnson. 
He sought to do everything for a good purpose , no man more sincerely lamented his coming 
shoit of the ideal ho placed befoie himself If struggling to oveicome besetting sms is a 
nimk of the tiue Chiistiin, there can bo few truer Chiistiaiis than Johnson 

To aiiive at a coiicct idea of the essential nobility of Johnson’s life and character, one 
mu^t consider the difhculties undei ^\hl(h he labouied and thought II he was a Heiciiles, 
he was a iltrcules in fetteis lie was liampeied both by a disiMsed body and by a clouded 
mind Hereditaiy disease, aggiavated byyeaisof (hub Sticet lite, with its alternations of 
unlit althy poveity and still moie unhealthy lu\uiy, made his evisteiice, if not one long 
disease like Pope’s, one long series of convuKions ISlelaiicholy so pervaded his mind, that, 
to use his own expresuve language, when lie was not mad, ho was not sober All his life he 
was haunted by the two worst teiiois that e\ei ensliiouded the soul ot man — the feai ol death, 
ami Ihe fear of her oming insane His indoleme, in a man of his conscientiousness, coiisidci- 
ing how lie cursed it, as will as how it uiised him, must also bo considcied a disease 
Company was to him what alcoholic dunk is to othei men — a means of getting relief Iiom the 
miseii(>s of OMstciue It has not seldom been wondeied how' so gicat a man as Johnson could 
have tol( lated so little a man as Boswell , the tiuth piobably is, that lie could not have lived 
without a Boswell or someone like him Yit, m spite of physical wTakness and mentnl 
lioiror, he betrayed no inoial infiimity On the contiary, wdiatever savouicd of the moibnl 
was his especial dett'station Poor as he aUva'ys was, vciy poor as he once was, he ncvei 
t ilk'.d 01 wiote cant about the blessings of extieme poveity , the comfoits of life were not sour 
gMp('S to liim, simply beuiiise they wiie beyond his le.icli He ncilhei sought the unnatuial 
relief ol o[)iates oi stimulaiils fiom las pains, noi did he hug them to his bosom and call them 
])le isiues, 1101 did he ])aiade them in ])iint , he simply boie tlicin, and said little or nothing 
.ibout tliem Tliiic arc few nobler pieturcs m histoiy than that of this halt-mad, discasi d, 
poveity-stiiokcn min, seoimng to scik tin n fugo lioin aflliction ol citliei the ascetic or the 
sf iisu.ilisl, but earm stly pii'ai lung the gospi 1 of mons in coi poic sano 

Tlie pinsual and hk ntal dis ilulities undii wlinh Johnson labouitd, pieventod liim fiom 
evci att lining tliat p it a lice iiid lejioso wlin h inaik gicat minds of tlie Iiighost i lass He 
b( long, to the second class, the non-inininating gtiiiuse ., of whom Mi Cailylc is pci haps the 
til nun who, as l\Ii Pathhone Gieg Jiajipily ]»ut^ it, ‘]'Ouiice upon ideas, catch blight 
glim])>es ot them, have them wiitten on tlicir souK as by a Hash of light, shoot them flying, 
av\ake in tlie nioiniiig and find them tlicic , but iiev'ei cicatc, educe, mould, evolve tliein ’ 
’iliere IS, pciliips, 110 Ihiiikci whose judgments upon almost evei}tbing uiidci the sun aie 
so well known as Jolnison, and jit who dc. dt so laigdy in nieie asseition, who was so iiii- 
]) lilt lit of coiitiadu tioii 01 even ot aiguniciit Indeed, Julinson, in this k ^pccl, belongs to a 
cl.ssof men to be found eveiyw lu le in tins countiy In eveiy vilhge, }ouwill liiicl an 
iiigloiious but by no means mute Jolin-on, a ‘stalking oiade of awtul pltia-e,’ who has 
cleiukd eonvictions about eveiytliing and still inoie a]»oiit eveijbody, who liom the mo A 
111 idc(|u ite d itn, oi no data at all, luslu s at coiidnsions , who does oi at le.ist ‘ays nodung 
bylhdves, who dedal cs, not in liastcg but in cold blood and with gusto, that all men are 
liais, who finds no baiting stage be tween saints and devils, uttci stupidity and imivcllous 
clevminc‘ss. Ot sudi — suiely of all men the most comloitablc — whose convcisatioii consists 
of a senes of judgments, most ot which aie based upon instinct, Jolinson is out ot sight the 
lust, both because bis judgments aie most happily expicsscd — tlieie is no one, the ‘deep 
dainmtion of whose bah > ’ is .so deep as his — and, hee.insc they aie most coiii:!et — Johnson’s 
liypotlieses, inoio than most men’s, have been jiistitied by facts Johnson’s chaiacteiistic 
w IS fidgetiness , but in bun tidge tiness appiotu lies the sublime. 

Of all the judgments, literuy, })oliti( al, nioial, wlueh he passed, those belonging to the two 
fibt classes an ol least value He would not, or could not, take the tiouble to judge an autlioi 
by his whole woiks , but he would tix upon a line or a stanza, and build up a ciiticism eulo- 
gistic or tlie lev CISC In politics, lie has been called the Hercules of Toiyism, though why, 
except that he was both an intellectual llorcuks and a political Toiy, it is (hlhcult to see. Ou 
the coutiaiy, wcie we to take the desciiption given of the characteiistics of the two rival 
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political parties by Hume, Johnson’s contemporary, as correct, we should say that, by sym- 
pathy and disposition at all events, he should be ticketed as a Whig That great writer, to 
whom Johnson, forming his opinion upon Boswell’s Parliament House ‘clash,* was remark- 
ably and indeed absurdly unfair, writes thus ‘ I have frequently obseived, in comparing the 
conduct of the court and the country party (t e the Tones and the Whigs), that the former 
are commonly less assuming and dogmatical in conversation, more apt to make concessions, 
and though not, perhaps, more susceptible of conviction, yet more able to bear contradiction 
than the latter, who are apt to fly out upon any opposition, and to legard one as a mercenary, 
designing fellow, if he argues with any coolness and impartiality, or makes any concessions to 
their adversaries.* One would almost say fiom this, that Johnson had sat to Hume for his por- 
trait of a representative not of the court but of the country pai ty. But, in tiutli, J ohnson would 
probably have been unable to give leasons for the political faith that was in him , he used a 
certain jargon, and he seems to have in time talked himself into a certain political creed. 
But it IS for Ills moral judgments that Johnson wull, in luture, be chiefly remembcied There 
are few men whose moial instincts have been so tiustwmrthy as his, and who on that account 
can be considered such good guides in the conduct of life Johnson — lliat is to say, Boswell’s 
Johnson — the autocrat of the Liteiary Club, the ]\Iitic, and the Streatham dining-tablc, as a 
moralist, belongs to the same class as Epictetus, Seneca, and Moicus Antoninus, wdiose 
object IS tlie maintenance of moral hc.ilth, not the pi op igating of such eill-sustaiiiing princi- 
ples as the ‘gieatest good of the gieatcst number,’ oi the ‘ ecpial tieedom of all,’ and who 
stand to moralists, gencially and peihaps piopeily so-called, in much the same lelation that 
the family doctor does to the theonst who, by some discoverv, revolutionizes the whole 
piactice of medicine Johnson is, indeed, much coarser in the libre than the great pagan 
moialists, as was to be expected liom his being an Englishnnn , but in type he is essentially 
the same Wc question it theie is any book in the English language which contains so many 
tiuly ‘good advices* regarding the conduct of li(c as Bosivell'^ of Johnson , thcie is no 
social subject, fiom the taking ot a wife to the clunking of a gl tss of wine or the settlement 
of a debt, uj)on which Jolinson does not say something which is woith attending to, and in 
nine cases out of ten is woith acting u})on Kor docs Johnson more love good sense than lie 
hates nonsciiso of all kind !Mr Cailylc himself is scaicely a moie toimidable opponent cf 
unveracity, sentimentality, affectation At the same time, no man was moic impressionable 
than Johnson, more capable ol genuine love, and also, it must be added, of genuine hate 
While, for aitihcial giicvancos, such as the loss of afoituni% he had not teais, but lather 
contempt, none could wTcp like him with those that wept over such leal soiiows as the loss 
of a much-loved fiicnd or i elation One has but to lead his leplios to Boswell’s fussy letters, 
about that self-conscious person’s own difliciiltics and worries, to see how deep and minute an 
interest he took in the affaiis of one who had actually obtained a place in his hcait, and how 
sound and, above all things, honest an vadviser he could be His playfulness and gallantry 
where females w'cre conceiiied, though they sat somewhat clumsily upon him, wcie thoroughly 
natural and those of a gentleman Natuially, simply, yet heaitily, lived Samuel Johnson, and 
as he lived, he wrote And if veiaeity and fieedom fiom all kinds of allectation constitute 
heroism, it would be difheult to find a tiiier hero among men of letters than Johnson. 

As a literaiy man, Johnson will be chiefly remembcied for his Dictionary ^ a piece of solid 
woik, which no one but himself in his centuiy, at least, could have executed Few people, we 
suspect, now lead his Ramhleis, and in couise of time they Avill probably be consigned to 
the limbo of oblivion Rasselas still holds its position, and for honest opinion and well- 
condensed infoimation, if not for delicate criticism, we still go to the Lives of the Poets. 
In all probability, Johnson’s poetiy, which is of the didactic and solidly satiiic chaiacter, will 
be more appieciated when the popular taste again inclines, as it promises to do, tow^ard that 
dcscii2)tion of verse. In these days of controveisy on the function of i)rayer, such lines as 
these, fiom his Vanity of Human Wishes, may be inteiosting — 

‘ still raise for good the supplicating voice, 

13ut leave to llcavi n the measiue and the choice , 
bafe m ITis hand, whose eye discerns afar 
The seciet aiiihush ol a specious prayer — 
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Implore His aid — in His decisions rest ; 

Secure, whate'er He gives. He gives the best 
But, when a sense of sacred Piesencc fires. 

And strong devotion to the skies aspii es. 

Pour forth tliy feivoura for a healthful mmd. 

Obedient pissions and a will resigned 
For love, which scarce collective Man cm fill, 

For patience, sovereign o’er transmuted ill. 

For i nth that, panting for a puier seat. 

Counts Death kind N ituic's signal for retre it— 

1 lu 'tiC gifts for all, the 1 iws of Heaven ordain, 

Tlicsc gifts 11c gi lilts, who grants the powir to g un, 

With tlieie celesii il wisdom calms the mind, 

And 111 ikes the InppinciS she cannot find ’ 

Bat it Wos ill Li«? convcrsitioii that Johnson’s literaiy power, like his moia! excellence, came 
out The presence ol otlicis had, as we have said, the elFect upon him wliicli he attiihuted to 
wine, and vhich caused })co])le in his opinion to dunk it — it made liini foigct the pam of being 
a man lie wis still lleuiiles, but not in fetters He thought ileaily, but not m agony , 
he t[>oke exactly, hut also ficcly Within the whole lange of Eiiglisli liteiatuie, we had 
almost said any liteiatuie, no such pointed and finished suite nets aic to be found as many of 
those wdiicli Johnson, wlicn company and a solid dinner had removed fioni his soul the 
burden of Ins selt-cons( lousncss, give ntteiaiice to m the !Mitie Taveiii or at the Sticatliani 
table Mou'oier, Ins sentences, wlietber sjiokcn or wiittcn, pondeious m expicssion 
though they weie, and often expressing commonjilaee sentiments, wcie caiclully-finislied and 
in every wiy eonsen iilious pieces ol woik , and l\li Craik sa}s, in our opinion with peifcct 
justice, ‘No composition <it once so nmfoimly deal and exact, and so elaboiately stately, 
measuicd, and soiioious, h id juocecdcd h ihilually fiom any pieiions English pen ’ Even in 
the woild of ait, thcictuie, Johnson ought to be giatetnlly lemembLied, as the exponent of tlie 
secondary viituts , as lemindin^ ns th.it ekginco is admiiahle as well as simpluiiy, that ait 
IS great as well as iialuie Moi illy coiisistmt, Joliiison was in liteiatuie cliaiactciized by 
tlioiouglincss , and it would be dillu nil to say lor wliidi of the two viiUics lie is most to be 
admired oi most dcsciving of study and imitation in an age like the piesent, wlaii wc seem 
to have too litile tune to be cither sciupuloubly sensitive m moials or sciupulously eiu-ct 
lu ait. 






LIFE OF JAMES BOSWELL. 


The life of the biographer of Dr Samuel Johnson is essentially uneven iful and common- 
place James Boswell was born at Edmbuigh, October 29, 1740 His fatlici was one ot tlie 
Judges of the Ooiut of Session, taking the title of Lord Auchinleck from the name of the 
family estate in Ayishiie Lord Auchinleck would appear to have been a quiet, shrewd 
Scotsman, who thoui,dit that his son James, from his craze for great men, had a ‘ bee m his 
bonnet,’ and, accoiding to a popular anecdote, said of him on one occasion, * There’s nae 
liope for Jamie, mon , Jamie is gaen clean gyte What do you think, man ? He’s done with 
Paoli, he’s off wi’ the laiid-loupiiig scoundiel of a Corsican , and whose tail do you think he 
has pinned hirnsclf to now, mon ^ A dominie, mon, an auld dominie , he kcepit a sthulc and 
cau’d it an acaiidcmy ’ It was intended by James’s father that he should follow the piofes- 
sion of advocate , and he thercfoie studied at the University of Glasgow , ho went also in 
1763 to the Univcisity of Uticoht The same year he made the acquaintance of Johnson 
Having spent a winter at Utiecht, he tiavcdlcd through Gcimany, Switzerland, and Italy, 
and at Corsica, thiough a letter of introduction fioni Ilousseau, he made the acquaintance of 
the patriot Paoli He published m 1768 ^\\ Account of Corsica^ with Manoii s ot Geneial , 
Pasquale di Paoli, his enthusiasm, which ho frequently maniksted m veiy silly ways, for I 
Corsican independence, gained him the nickname of 'Coisica Boswell ’ In 1766, Boswell 1 
became a merabci of tlie Faculty of Advocates , but though he subsequently enteied at the 
English bar, neither in Scotland nor in England was ho successful or enthusiastic as a lawyer 
After a senes ol amouis, not always reputable, of which we have an amusing account in the 
Lciteis of James Bosudly addiesscd to the Rev W J Te^nple, from the original MSS ^ a 
posthumous volume published in 1856, he manied in 1769 an Ayrshire lady, named Mont- 
goinciy, by whom he had seveial childicn, and to whom, to do Bozzy justice, he was warmly 
attached. In 1773, he was admitted a member of the Liteiary Club founded by Johnson, and 
fiom that time to Johnson’s death in 1784, his life was bound up with that of the sage whom 
he woi shipped, and may, with truth, be said to have immortalized. He accompanied 
Johnson to Scotland and the Hebrides in 1773, published a Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides 
in 1785, and in 1791 appeared in two volumes his great work, his Life of Samuel Johnson 
Boswell died in London, June 19, 1795 He left two sons The elder, Sir Alexander Boswell 
of Auchinleck, Baionet, was boin in 1775. He was a man of gieat geniality, humour, and 
cleverness. Mr Lockhait says that he had ‘all his father Bozzy’s cleverness, good-humour, 
and joviality, without one touch of his meaner qualities and his Songs chiefly %n the Scottish 
Dialecty which were published at Edinburgh in 1803, and which includes the much-appre- 
ciated ‘Jenny dang the w'eaver,' have always been highly popular. Sir Alexander perished 
in a duel with Mr. Stuart of Duiiearn in 1822, caused by some miserable newspaper personal- 
ities James Boswell, jumor, whose notes to his father’s work are, many of them, highly 
valuable, died somewhat suddenly within about a foitnight of the death of his brother. He 
was a man of literary taste, as shown in his careful edition of Malone’s Shakspeaye, m twenty- 
one volumes, which was published in 1821. 

Of Boswell not much need be said. The great service he did the woild was to write the 
Life of Johnson t and that service is so great that it ought to be allowed to cover a multitude 
of sins. Let us also say, with Mr. Carlyle, ‘ Boswell wrote a good book, because he had a 
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heart and an eye to discern wisdom and an utterance to render it forth ; because of his free 
insight, his lively talent, above all, his love and childlike open-mindedness.’ The great vice 
of Boswell IS his utter want of, and inability to appreciate, reticence His exposuie of self- 
consciousncss is positively indecent , his deficiency in taste is absolutely incredible Take 
a pi oof or two of this fi om his Letters to Temple ‘ When Wilkes and I sat together, each glass 
ot wine produced a flash of wit like gunpowder thrown on the fire— Puff! puff*’ David 
Hume, on one occasion, spoke dispaiagingly of some of Johnson’s sentiments, whereupon 
Bobwcll retorted by sheer impertinence Yet he thus comments on the aflair ‘ Davy was 
finely punished for Ins treatment of my levered fnend, and he descived it richly, both for his 
petulance to so great a charactei, and for his talking so befoie me * ’ Sir John ^a^vklns was 
Boswell’s special object of aversion, and he expresses it in this fashion ‘ Hawkins is, no 
doubt, very m.ilevolent Observe how he talks of me as quite unknown ’ As another 
evidence of the character of the man, take the following portrait of one of liis numerous loves, 
wdiom he himself desciibes as La belle Irlandaise , it is the bathos of love, and Boswell all 
over ‘ Figiiie to youiself. Temple, a young lady just sixteen, formed like a Grecian nymjdi, 
Avith file sweetest countenance, full of sensibility, accomplished, with a Dublin education, 
always luilf the year in the noilh of Iieland, her father a counsclloi-at-law, wuih an estate ot 
.£1000 a year, and above Jfl 0,000 in ready money , hei mother a sensible, well-bied woman , 
she the dailing of her paicnts, and no otliei child but her sister She is cousin to some 
cousins of mine in this (ountiy ’ Lastly, wdio but Bozzy, ovei whelmed w'lth clistiess at the 
loss ot his wife, would yet have notuid, mu(h less placed on lecoid, the fact that ‘ there were 
nineteen cainages followed the hcaisc’ that conveyed her to lier last ii stmg-})lace ? 

But it IS m these and such things that Boswxll show^s to the least advantage , he was 
utb'ily unalde to see the pioportions either of men or of things, and, above all, of himsclt 
The bulk of his critics have, however, iiifencd that he had no good side This is a mistake 
Boswdl was cel taiuly neither a vciy gieat nore\en a veiy good man, but wms not deficient 
in vivacity , he was a bon camaiade as w^cll as a bon vivant , and, if we nmy believe various 
authoiitns, he soim times, piuhaps unc on^eiously, was capable of flashes of wit It is also 
ai)i)aicnt that many ot his impulses weie good He was kindly in disi)osition, and liis 
domestic atlections weie strong , and much, as we know, is foigiveii to those that love much 
Thin, .igaiii, although little leimuTable in himself, he had the knack of discoveimg tnily 
reinaikablc men Johnson, Bousscau, and even Paoli, his admiiatiou foi whom piocuied him 
so minh iidicule, were, aftei all, ically woitli knowing and wiitiiig about And, fmally, in 
(hiys ot ‘ ])aynient by results,* wo aic bound to acioid some little inmit to the author of one 
book which IS univeisally admitted to be the lust in its own ilcpaitnunt of litciature. 
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DEDICATION TO SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 


My Dear Sir, 

Eveiy liberal motive that can actuate 
an Author in the dedication of his labouis, con- 
curs m directing me to you, as the person to 
whom the following Work should be inscribed 

If there be a pleasure in celebiatmg the dis- 
tinguished meiit of a contempoi iiy, mixed with 
a certain degree of vanity not altogether inex- 
cusable, m appearing fully sensible of it, where 
can I find one, in complimenting whom I can 
with more geneial ajipiobation gratify those 
feelings? Your excellence, not only in the ait 
over which you have long picsidtd with un- 
rivalled fame, but also in Philosophy and 
elegant Literatuie, is well known to the pic- 
sent, and will continue to bo the admiiation 
of future ages Your equal and placid temper, 
your vaiicty of conversation, your true xiolito- 
ness, by which you aic so amiable in jiiivate 
society, and that culxigcd hospitality which 
has long made youi liou'^c a common ceiitie 
of union for the gieat, the accomphshed, the 
learned, and the ingenious , all these qualities 
I can, in perfect confidence of not'being accused 
of flattery, asciibc to you. 

If a man nny indulge an honest pnde in 
having it known to the world that he has been 
thought woithy of jiaiticular attention by a 
poison of tlic fust eminence in the age in which 
ho lived, whose company has been universally 
courted, I am justified in av ailing myself of the 
usual piivilege of a Dedication, when I men- 
tion th it tlieie has been a long and uninter- 
rupted fiieudblui) between us. 

If gratitude should bo acknowledged foi 
favouis received, I have tins oppoitumty, my 
dear fair, most sincerely to thank you for the 
many haj)py houis winch I owe to your kmd- 
iiess, — for tho coidiality with which you have 
at all times been pleased to welcome me, — for 
the number of valuable acquaintances to whom 
you have mtioduccd me, — for tho nodes coe- 
nccque Dedm which I have enjoyed under your 
roof 

If a woik should be inscribed to one who is 
master of the subject of it, and whose appro- 
bation, thcicfore, must ensure it crcilit and 
success, the Life of Dr Johnson with the 
greatest propiicty dedicated to Sir Joshua 
Keynolds, who was the intimate and beloved 
friend of that gicat man , the fiiend whom he 
declared to bo ‘ the most invulnciable man he 
knew ; whom, if he should quarrel with him, 
he should find the most difficulty how to abuse * 
You, my dear sir, studied him, and knew him 
well : you venerated and admired him. Yet, 
luminous as he was upon the whole, you per- 


ceived all tho shades which mingled m the 
grandf composition , all tho httle peculiarities 
and slight blemishes which maikcd tho hteiaiy 
Colossus Your very waim commendation of 
the sjiecimen which I gave, in my Journal of 
a Tour to the Hehiide^, of my being able to 
pieserve his conveisation in an authentic and 
lively manner, which opinion the public has 
confiimcd, was the best cncouiagemcnt for mo 
to peisevcie m my puiposo of producing the | 
whole of my stores 

In one respect this Woik will, in some pas- 
sages, be diliticnt from the former In my 
TouVy I was ahnost unboundedly open in my 
communications, and fiom my eagerness to dis- 
play the woiideiful fcitility and icadmess of 
Johnson’s wit, freely showed to the woild its 
dcxtciity, even when I was myself the olqect 
of it I trusted that I should bo Iibeially 
understood, as knowing very well what I was 
about, and by no means as faimply unconscious 
of the poiuied elTccts of the satire I own, 
indeed, that I was aiiogant enough to suppose 
tbit the tenor of the lest of the book would 
suffidoutly guaid me against such a stiange im- 
putation But it seems I judged too well of the 
woild , foi, though I could facaiccly believe it, 

I have been undoubtedly informed, that many 
pci sons, csiicci illy in distant quaiters, not pene- 
tiating enough into Johnson’s chaiactci, so as 
to undci stand his mode of treating his fi lends, 
hive airaigned my judgment, instead of seeing 
that I was sensible of all that they could 
obscive 

It IS related of the gieat Dr Clarke, that 
when, in one of his leisuie houis, ho was un- 
bending himself with a few fiicnds in the most 
jdayful and fiolicsomo manner, he obseived 
Pieau Nash appio.ichiiig , upon which he sud- 
denly stopped. ‘ INTy boys,’ said he, ‘ let us bo 
giave , hero comes a fool ’ The world, my 
fiicnd, I have found to be a great fool, as to 
that jiaiticular on which it has become iieces- 
saiy to speak veiy plainly I have therefore 
in this Work been more reserved , and though 
I tell notliing but the truth, I have still kept 
m my mind that the whole tiutli is not always 
to be exposed. This, however, I have managed 
so as to occasion no diminution of the pleasure 
winch my book should afford , though malig- 
nity may sometimes be disappointed of its 
gratifications. 

I am, my dear Sir, 

Your much obhged friend, 

and faithful humble servant, 

JAMES BOSWELL, 
London, April 20, 1791. 




ADVERTISEMENT TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


I AT last deliver to the woild a Work winch I 
have long promised, and of which, I am afiaid, 
too high expectations have been raised The 
delay of its publication must bo imputed, in 
a considerable degree, to the extraordinary zeal 
which has been shown by distinguished poisons 
in all quarters to supply me witli additional in- 
formation concerning its illustiious subject, — 
resembling in this the grateful tubes of ancient 
nations, of which every individual was eager to 
throw a stone upon the giave of a deputed 
liero, and thus to sluio in the pious ofhee of 
erecting an honourable monument to his me- 
moiy 

Tlio labour and anxious attention with which 
I have collected and ai ranged the mateiiils of 
which these volumes arc composed, will h irdly 
be conceived by those who rc id them with ciie- 
Icss facility The stretch of mind and jirompt 
assiduity by which so many con vers itions weie 
prcbcivcd, I myself, at some distmce of time, 
contemplate with wonder, and I must bo al- 
lowed to suggest that the nature of the woik 
in other respects, as it consists ot innumerable 
detached initiculars — all of which, even the 
most minute, I have spared no pains to ascer- 
tain with a sciupulous authenticity — has occa- 
sioned a degree of trouble far beyond tliat of 
any other species of composition Were I to 
detail the books which I have consulted, and 
the mquiries which I have found it necessaiy to 
make by vaiious channels, I should iirob ibly be 
thought ridiculously ostentatious Let me only 
observe, as a siiccimcn of my tioublo, that I 
have sometimes been obliged to run half over 
London in order to fix a date coirectly, which, 
when I had accomplished, I well knew would 
obtain me no praise, though a failure would 
have been to my discredit And, after all, 
perhaps, hard as it may be, I shall not be sur- 
piiscd if omissions or mistakes be pointed out 
with invidious seventy I have also been ex- 
tiemely careful as to the exactness of my quota- 
tions, holding that theie is a lespect due to the 
public, which shoidd oblige eveiy author to at- 
tend to this, and never to piesume to introduce 
them with, ‘ I think I have read,’ or, ‘ If I re- 
member right,’ when the originals may be exa- 
mined. 

xii 


I bog lca\o to express my waimrst thanks to 
wlio have been pleased to fa\our me with 
4MuiH.niiiications and advice in the conduct of 
my Work Lut I cannot sufficiently acknow- 
ledge my obligations to my fiiend Mr Malone, 
who w^as so good as to allow me to read to him 
almost the whole of my rn inuscript, and make 
such icmarks as wcio gieatly for the advantage 
of the Woik, though it is but fair to him to 
mention, that upon many occasions I differed 
fiorn him, and followed my own judgment I 
Kgiot exceedingly that I was dcpiivcd of the 
benefit of his revision, when not more than 
one-half of the book had pissed through the 
pi css, but after having completed his very la- 
boiious and admiiable edition of Shakspiare, 
for which he gonciously would accept of no 
other lewaid but that fame which he had so 
deseiv(‘dly obtained, ho fulfilled his promise of 
a long-wishod-for visit to his relations m Ire- 
land, fi 0111 whence hib safe retut n^niSziS 
is desiied by his fi lends hcic with ill the classi- 
cal aidour of Su te Dua potewi Cypri, foi there 
IS no man m whom moic elegant and worthy 
qualities aie united, and whose vSociety, thcrc- 
toro, IS moie valued by those who know him 
It IS painful to me to think, that while I wai 
carrying on this Woik, several of those to whom 
it would have been most interesting have died 
Such melancholy dibappomtuieiits we know to 
be incident to humanity, but we do not feel 
them the less Let me ji irticulaily lament the 
Revel end Thomas Warton, and the Revciend 
Hr Adams Mr Wai ton, amidst his vaiiety of 
genius and learning, was an excellent bio- 
gnjdier His contiibiitions to my collection 
arc highly estimable , and as he had a true 
iclish of my Tom to the Iltli tdes, I trust I 
should now have been gratified with a larger 
share of his kind approbation Dr Adams, 
eminent as the Hoad of a College, as a writer, 
and as a most amiable man, bad known Johnson 
fiom Ins eaily years, and was his fiiend through 
life What reason I had to hope for the coun- 
tenance of that venerable gentleman to this 
Work, will appear from what he wrote to me 
upon a former occasion from Oxford, November 
17, 1785 —‘Dear Sir, — I hazard this letter, 
not knowing where it will find you, to thank 




ADVERTISEMENT TO SUBSEQUENT EDITIONS, 


Xlll 


you for your veiy agreeable Tour^ which I 
found here on my return from the country, 
and m which you have deincted our friend so 
perfectly to my fancy, in every attitude, every 
seene and situation, that I have thought my- 
self in the company and of the party almost 
throughout It has given very geneial satis- 
faction ; and those who have found most fault 
with a passage hcic and thcie, have agieed that 
they could not help going tluough, and being 
entertained with the whole I wish, indeed, 
some few gross expressions had been softened, 
and a few of oui heio’s foibles had been a little 

* JSee Mr Slalonc’s Pref icc 


more shaded ; but it is useful to see the weak- 
nesses incident to great minds, and you have 
given us Dr Johnson’s authority, that in his- 
tory all ought to be told ' 

Such a sanction to my faculty of giving a 
]ust representation of Dr Johnson I could not 
conceal Nor will I suppress my satisfaction 
in the consciousness, that by recoiding so con- 
sideiable a portion of the wisdom and wit of 
* the biightest ornament of the eighteenth cen- 
tuiy,’* I have laigely provided fertile instiuo* 
tion and entertainment of mankmd, 

London, Ax>ril 20, 1791. 

to his edition of ShaLsiJcai e. 


SUBSEQUENT EDITIONS. 


Tkb Second Edition was published with an 
advertisement by ]\lr Boswell, dated July 1, 
1793 The Thud, Eouith, Fifth, and Sixtli 
Editions — the last dated IMay 2, ISll — weie 
published under the supciintendcnco of Mr 
Edmund Malone In the Advcitisemcnt to 
the third, he says • * Several valuable Ictteis 

and other curious matter having been commu- 
nicated to the Author (iMr Boswell) too late to 
be arranged m that cliionological older which 
he had endeavouied unifoimly to obseive in liis 
Woik, he was obligi'd to intioduce them in his 
Second Edition by way of Addenda, as commo- 
diously as he could In revising his volumes 
foi a new edition, ho had pointed out where 
some of these inaloiials should bemseited , but, 
imfoitunately, in the midst of his labours he 
was seized with a lever, of which he died on 
the 19th of May 179“) All the notes that he 
had wiitten in the niaigin of tlio copy whnh 
he had in pait iCMsed, are here faithfully pi e- 
scivcd; and a few new notes have been added, 
piincipally by some of those fiiends to whom 
the Authoi in the ioimer editions acknowledged 


his obligations * In his Advei tisemeiit to th« 
Fouitli Etlition, Mr JMalone says . * In this 

edition aie inseited some new letters, of whitli 
the greater pai t has been obhgingly communi- 
cated by the Kcvcicnd Dr Vysc, Bcctor of 
Lambetli Those wiittcn by Di Johnson con- 
cerning his mother m her last illness fuinish a 
new pi oof of his great piety and tenderness of 
hcnit, and theicfoie cannot but bo acceptable 
to till' 1 cadei s of this very popular Woik Some 
new notes also have been added ’ In his Ad- 
vcitisemcnt to the Fifth Edition, Mr IMilone 
says ‘Two Ictteis, wuittcn by Dr. Johnson, 
and several new notes, have been added ’ Of 
the sixth and last edition under Ins guidance, 
IMr Malone states that gieat pains had been 
taken to render it accuiatc in point of tyiio- 
giil>hy, and tint, with this vmw, the cntiie 
AVoik had been lead ovci by the AuUioi’s second 
son, Janus Bo ^w oil, of the Inner Temple 
vu il new notes and some kttcis had hn n 
added, and in the Index ‘many new ai ticks 
I had been in .^^ted ’ 


NOTE TO THE FRESENT EDITION. 

Evciy dloit has been made, by the caicful collation of the best editions, to rendci the 
picsent text of the L/fr accniate Some notes, which had the character more of digression 
and homily than of c\i)lanatioii, have been omitted, and othcis, tending to elucidate the Icit, 
have been given. 




' AFlT.ll MY DEATH I WISH NO OTHER HERALD, 

NO OTHER SPEAKER OF MY LIVING ACTIONS 
TO KEEP MINE HONOUR FROM CORRUPTION, 

BUT SUCH AN HONEST CHRONICLER AS GRIFFITH 

SHVKbi’LAKK, HcniiJ VIII 


* bep Dr Johnson’s loiter to Mis Thialc, dated OAick in Sh>e, ScxAcinber 80, 1773 — ‘BoswcU 
yiitfs I lo^^nlar Journal of oni Tiavcls, which 1 think contains so much o' what I '•ly and do, as ol 
otbfr occvruncet. together , “/or siuJi a faithful chronidet la Griffith ” Boswllu 



THE 


LIFE OF SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. 




CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

To write the Life of hua who e’ccellcd all 
’Tiankind in writing the lives of others, and 
who, whether we consider his cxtraordinaiy 
endowments oi his vaiious woiks, has been 
equalled by few in any age, is an aidiioiis, and 
may be reckoned in me a presumptuous task. 

Had Dr. Johnson wiittcn his own Life, m 
conformity with tho opinion which he has 
given, ^ that every man’s life may bo best writ- 
ten by himself ; had lie employed, in the pic- 
seivation of his own history, that clearness of 
narration and elegance of language in which he 
has embalmed so many eminent iiersons, the 
world would probably have had the most per- 
fect example of biogiaphy that was ever exhi- 
bited But although he at ditteient times, in a 
desultory manner, committed to wiiting*many 
particulais of the piogiess of liis mind and 
foi tunes, he never had pcrseveiing diligence 
enough to form tiicm into a regular composi- 
tion Of thc',0 meriioiials a few have been pie- 
berved, but tlie gieatci pait was consigned by 
him to the flames a few days bcfoic liis death 

As I had the honour and happiness of en- 
joying his fiiciidshii) foi upwaids of twenty 
yeais ; as I hvid the scheme of writing liis life 
constantly in view ; as he was avell apprised of 
tins circumstance, and fiom time to time oblig- 
ingly satisfied my inquiiies by communicating 
to me, the incidents of his early years ; as I 
acquired a facility in recollecting, and was veiy 
assiduous in recoiding, his coiiveisation, of 
which the extiaordinary vigour and vivacity 
constituted one of the fiist features of his 
character ; and as I have spared no pains in 
obtaining materials concerning him from evciy 
quarter where I could discover that they were 
to be found, and have been favoured with the 
most liberal comnAmications by his friends, — I 
flatter myself that few biographers have entered 


* Idler, No 84 * Those relations are commonly of 

most value, in which the writer tells his own stoiy ’ — 
Boo atfll. 


upon such a work as this with more advantages, 
independent of liteiary abilities, in which I am 
not vain enough to compare mybclf with some 
gieat names wllo have gone before me m this 
kind of wilting * 

Since my work was announced, seveial Lives 
and Memoiis of Dr Johnson have been pub- 
lished, the most voluminous of which is one 
compiled foi the bookselleis of London, by Sir 
John Hawkins, Knight,^ a*man whom, during 
my long intimacy with Dr Johnson, I never 
saw in his company, I think, but once, and I 
am sure not above twice. Johnson might have 
esteemed him for his decent, religious demean- 
our, and his knowledge of books and literaiy 
history ; but from tho rigid formality of bis 
manners, it is evident that they never could 
have lived together with companionable ease 
and familiarity, nor had Sir John Hawkins that 
nice perception winch was necessary to maik the 
finei and less obvious parts of Johnson’s chaiac- 
ten His being appointed one of his executors 
gave him an opportunity of taking possession of 
such fragments of a diary and other paiieis as 
were left , of which, before delivering them up 
to tlic residuary legatee, whose piopeity they 
were, he endeavouied to extract the substance. 
Ill tins he has nut been very successful, as I 
have found upon a perusal of those papers. 


* Tl’C greitest part of Ilua book wis written while 
Sir John Hawkins was alive, and I avow that one 
object of my slrictuies was to make him feel some 
coiniHinctiou for his illiberal treatment of Dr Johu- 
bon Since his decease I have supprcbsed several of 
my reinaikb upon his woik. But though I would not 
* wai with the dead’ ofcn^iiebj, I think it necessary 
to be sticiiiious in defence of my iliustiious hientl, 
which I cannot be without stiong animadversions 
upon a writer who has greatly injuied him Let me 
add, that though I doubt I should not have been very 
piompt to giatify Sii John Hawkins with any compli- 
ment in his lifetime, I do now frankly acknowledge 
that, m my opinion, his volume, however inadequate 
and improper as a Lilc of Dr Johnson, and however 
discredited by unpaulonable inaccuracies in other re- 
spects, contains a collection of curious anecdotes and 
observations, which few men but its author could 
have brought together —Boswell 
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whicli have been since tiansfencd to me Sii 
John Hawkins’ pondtrous laboius, I must ac- 
knowledge, exhibit a fa) ) aqOy of which a con- 
Kideiable poition is not devoid of oriteitainment 
to the lovers of literal y gossiping , but besides 
its being swelled out with long iinneccssaiy ex 
tracts from various woiks (even one of several 
leaves from Osborne’s Hiilei.in C.itilogue, and 
those not compiled by Johnson, but by Oldys), 
a very small p irt of it relates to tlie poison who 
IS the subject of the book , and in that tlieio is 
such an in iccuiacy in the statement of facts, as in 
so solemn an auth#i isliaid]yex( unable, andeer 
tainly makes his naiiaiive veiy unsatisfactoi y 
But what IS still woise, tliore is throughout tlie 
whole of it a dirk unchaiitable cist, by which 
the most unfavouiable constiuction is put upon 
almost e\ery ciicumst nice in the chaiactcr and 
conduct of my illustiious finiid , who, I trust, 
will, by a true and fair delMuation, be vin- 
dicated both* fiom the injuiious imsiepicsoii 
tations of tins author, and fiom the slighter 
asjicisions of a lady who once lived in gieat 
intimacy witli liim 

Thcic IS in the Biitish IMusoum a h'ttcr fioiii 
Bislmp Waiburton to Dr Biicli, on the subject 
of biography, wlncli, thougli I am awaie it 
may expose me to a ch iigc' of ai tfully laising the 
value of my own work, by coiitiasting it with 
that of which I have spoken, is so well con- 
ceived and expiessed, that I c innot i chain horn 
heie nisei ting it — 

‘ I sliall emh avoui,’ saj'^s Di "Waibuitoii, ‘ to 
give >ou whit sitisfaction I cm in anytliing 
) on w^ant to be satished m any subject of JMiltoii, 
md am extiernely glad you intend to wiite his 
life Almost all the lifc-wiiteis wt have had 
before Tolaiid and Desmaisi'aux aic imhicd 
ttiaiige insipid cic ituies , and yet I linl latliti 
lead the worst of tliem, th in be obliged to gt> 
through w'lth this of IMilton’s, or the otlier’s life 
of Boilcau, wlieie tlieie is such a dull, heavy 
succession of long quotations of dismtcresting 
pissages, that it makes their metliod quite 
nauseous But the ^ t . hose, t istcless Fieiicli 
mill seems to lay it down as a piiiiciplc, that 
every life must be a hook, and wliat’s worse, 
it piovcs a book without a life , for what do wc 
know of Boileaii, after all his tedious stuff’ 
You are the only one (and I speak it without i 
comidiment) that, by the vigoui of youi style 
ahd sentiments, and the real iinpoitaiice of youi 
materials, have the ait (which one would imi- 
guie no one could have missed) of adding agiee- 
ruLiits to the most sgrecablo subject in the ivoild, 
which IS literaiy histoiy [A’m; 24, 1737 ] 

Instead of melting down my materials into 
one mass, and constantly speaking in my own 
pel son, by which I might have appealed to haxm 
moie meiit in the execution of the woik, I ha\c 


•But Hus 4320, Ayscongh’s Catal Sloanc mss — 
BOoWFLL 


icsolvcd to adopt and enlaige upon the ex- 
cellent plan of ]\[i Mason in his IMenioirs of 
Giay Whcievor nan alive is necessary to ex- 
plain, connect, and supply, I fuinish it to the 
host of my abilities , but in the chronological 
sciics of Johnson’s lifcjwhicli I tiace as distinctly 
as I can yeai by year, I pioduce, wheiever it is 
in my power, his owui minutes, letteis, or con- 
vcisation, being convinced tint this mode is 
moie lively, and will mike my leidcis better 
acquainted with him, than even most of those 
wcie who actually knew liim, but couUl know 
him only p^^itially, wlmeas time is hcie 
an accumulation of intelligence fiom vaiious 
points, by winch his ch nacter is moie fully 
undci stood and illustrated 

Indc'cd, I ciiiiiot concdve a more i)eif('ct 
mode of wiitmg any mm’s life, tli m not only 
1 elating all the most impoitint events of it in 
thiir Older, hut intci W(' ivmg what lie piivatcly 
wiotc, and s iid, and thought, by wdnch man- 
kind aie enabled, is it weie, to .see him live, 
anel to ‘live o’ci each scene’* with him, as he 
actually advanced through the scvciil stigcs 
e)f his life H id his other fiiends been as dili- 
gent and aidcnt as I was, he might have bqcn 
almost entirely pieseivcd As it is, I will ven- 
ture to say that lie will be seen iii tins weuk 
moie completely tlian any man who has ever 
yet lived 

And he will be seen as be ically was , for 
I piofc'ss to wiite, not his pane^viic, which 
must be all piaise, hut Ins life, wlneh, gicat 
and good as he was, must not be sujiposcd to 
he entnoly pci feet To be .is lie was, is indeed 
subjee^ of pincgyiic enough to an> min in tins 
stitc of being, but in cvciy pictuie thcie 
should be sli.iele ,is will as light, md wlien I 
dLlmc.ite him without lescive, I »lo wliat he 
Inmself rccommcneled, botli by Ins piecept and 
Ins example 

* If tlie biogr q)lu r wiiLes fiom pcisonal 
knowledge, .md mikes haste to giitify the 
public cuiiodty, tlicie is dangei lest Ins inte- 
lest, bis feai, Ins gi.ititudc, oi Ins tcudcrricss, 
ovtipowei his fidelity, and tcmiit him to con 
ce.il, if not to invent Thgic aie many who 
think it .in act of piety to hide the f.iidts or 
f.ailings of then fiienda, even wlieu thc^ c.in 
no longer suficr by then detection , wo theie 
fore see whole i.inks of chai.icteis adoincd 
with unifoim panegy lie, and not to be known 
fiom one another but by cxtimsic and casual 
ciicumst.inces “Let me remember,” says Hale, 
“ when I hnd myself inclined to pity a ciiminal, 
tli,it there is likewise a pity due to the coun- 
tiy ” If we owe rig.ird to the mcmoiy of tlie 
dead, thcie is yet moie respect io be paid to 
knowledge, to viitue, and to tiuth ’ [liamUer, 
No 60] 

What I considei as the peculiar value of the 


* Pope 
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following work, is the quantity it contains of 
folinson’s conversation, which is uni vei sally 
acknowledged to have been eminently instruc- 
tive and entci taming , and of which the speci- 
mens that I have given upon a former occasion * 
have been received with so much approbation, 
that 1 have good grounds foi supposing that the 
woild will not bo indilferent to moie ample 
communications of a similar nature. 

That the conveisation of a celebrated man, 
if his talents have been everted in conveisation, 
will best display his chaiactcr, is, I tiust, too 
well established m the judgment of mankind 
to b^ at all shaken by a sneeiing obseivation 
of I\Ir Mason, in his Mcnious of M) Wdliairi 
^yhLlOlcadf 111 which thcie is liteially no Life^ 
but a meie diy naiiative of facts I do not 
think lb was quite necessaiy to attenijit a do- 
picdation of wliit is uiiivei sally esteemed, be- 
cause it was not to be found in the inimcdiate 
object of the ingenious wiitci’s iien ; for in 
tiiitli, from a man so still and so tame, as to 
be contented to pass many ye ns as the domestic 
companion of a superannuated loid and lady,^ 
tonvcisition could no moic be expected thin 
tiom a Chinese mandaiili on a chimney -jnece, 
oi the fantastic figuies on a gilt leather sciccn 
If authoiity bo leq lined, let us ajipeal to 
Plutaich, the pi nice of ancient biogiaphcis 
Quri rods I'Tiipuv.crTocrcui <prpu^tcri ^aevreof t^scr^i 
^yiXco(rtg / kukIccs uXXk ^pxyf/,(x. (spa^v 

'ToXXccKtf KCi) prifia, xa) •ject^Lct <Tt$ t/j.ipotirtv 
iToititriv fjC.xX> ov r, fA,jpioviKpoiy Totpccru^uf 

ril fAiytffTUi, XOA ^oXiopxicc -roXteov ‘Nor is it 
\\v> lys in the mo-st distingui'^hcd acliicvcmeiits 
til it men’s viituos or vices m ly be best dis- 
cerned, but \tiy often an icbion of small note, 
a shoit siying, oi a jest, ‘^hall distinguish a pci- 
soii’s real chaiactei more tli m the greatest sieges 
or the most impoitant battles ’ * 

To tins may be addl'd tlie sentiments of the 
veiy man whose life I am about to exhibit . — 

‘ The business of the biogiapher is often to 
pass slightly ovei those pcitoimxnces and inci- 
dents which jiroduco vulgar greatness, to lead 


the thoughts into domestic privacies, and dis- 


play the minute details of daily life, where 


exteiior appendages are cast aside, and men 
excel each other only by prudence and by viitue 
riio account of Tlmanus is with gicat piopriety 
said by its autlioi to lia\e been wiitten, that it 
might lay open to posteiity the jirivate and 
familiar character of that man, ckjus ingeimim 
ft lanchoenL ex i 2 )sius i,u ipti6 sunt ohm scrnpci 
miiaturiy — whose candour and genius will to 
the end of time be by his writings picscivcd in 
admiiation. 

^Journal of a Tour to the Jhlndes, published in 
1785 ^ 

* William, third Earl of Jersey, and his wife Anne 
® Plutarch’s Life o} Alexander, Laiiglioiue’s tiansla- 
tion — Boswell 


‘ There are many invisible circumstances 
winch, whether we read as inquirers after na- 
tuial or inoial knowledge, whether we intend to 
enlarge our science oi increase our virtue, are 
more impoitant than public occuiiences Thus 
fSallust, the gieat mister of nituie, has not 
forgot, in his account of Catiline, to remark 
that Ins walk was now quick, and again slow, 
as an indication of a mind revolving with 
violent commotion Thus th<> stoiy of iMelanc- 
tlion afioids a stiikmg Icctuie on the \alue of 
time, by infoiiinng us, tliat when lie had made 
an appointment, lie oxpected'not only the hour 
but the minute to be hxed, that the day might 
not run out in the idleness of suspense , and all 
the plans and cnteipiiscs of Do Witt are now 
of less importance to the woild than that pare 
of his jicrsojial chaiactei which rcjircscntj IniL 
as careful of his health and negligent hie 
life 

‘But biogiapjiy lias often been alloLtel to 
wnteis who si cm veiy little acquainted with 
the natuic of then task, or veiy negligent about 
tbo peifoimance They laicly afloid any uthei 
account than might be collected fiom jiublic 
l)ipeis, but imigino thtinsclvcs wilting a life, 
when they exhibit a clnouological senes of 
actions or piefciments, and have so little le-. 
gild to the miniicis or bchiviour of their 
licroes, tint moie knowledge miy be g lined of 
a man’s ical cliuactci by a shoit conveisation 
with one of his scivants, than from a foimal 
and studied naiiativc, begun with his pcdigiee, 
and ended with his funci il 

‘'J’licie aie, indeed, some natiiial leasons why 
these niiiitivcs aie often wiitten by such as 
wcio not likely to give iniicli instiui tiori oi de- 
light, and why most accounts of paiticular 
pci sons aic baiicn and useless If a lile be 
delayed till mtcicst and envy arc at an end, we 
may hope foi inipai tiality, but must expect 
little intelligence , loi the incidents which give 
excellence to biogi iphy aie of a volatile and 
evanescent kind, buch as soon escape tlie me 
moiy, and aie raicly tiansimtted by tradition. 
We know how few can poitiay a living acquaint- 
ance, except by his most piomment and observ- 
able p iiticularities, and the giosscr fcatuies ol 
his mind , and it m ly^ be easily imagined how 
much of this little knowledge may be lost in 
impaiting it, and how soon a succession of 
copies will lose all resemblance of the oiiginak’ 
\^Ramhki , No GO ] 

I am fully awaie of the objections which may 
be made to the minuteness on some occ isions of 
my detail of Johnson’s conveisation, and how 
happily it IS adapted for the petty exercise of 
ridicule, by men of superficial undei standing 
and ludicrous fancy , but I remain firm and con 
fident in my opinion, that minute paiticulara 
arc ficqucntly chaiacteristic, and always amus- 
ing, when they relate to a distinguished man. 
I am thcrefoie exceedingly unwilling that 
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anything, however shght, which my illustrious 
friend thought it worth his while to express, 
with any degree of point, should peiish For 
this almost superstitious reverence I have found 
very old and venerable authoiity, quoted by 
our great modern pi elate Seeker, in whose 
tenth sermon there is the following passage — 
‘Rabbi David Kimchi,* a noted Jewish com- 
' mentator, who lived about five hundicd years 
ago, explains that passage in the fiist Psalm, 
“ His leaf also shall not wither,” from rabbins 
yet older than himself, thus That “even the 
Idle talk,” so ho exiircsses it, “of a good man 
ought to be regarded;” the most siipciliuous 
things ho saith are always of some value And 
other ancient autliors have the same idirasc, 
nearly in the same sense ’ 

Of one thing I am cei tain, that, consideiing 
how highly the small portion which we have of the 
table talk and othei anecdotes of oui celebiatcd 
writcis IS valued, and how earnestly it is re- 
gretted that we have notmoie, I aniju'stified in 
pieserving rather too many of Johnson’s sayings 
than too few, especially as, fiom the divcisity of 
dispositions, it cannot be known with ceitainty 
befoichind whether what may seem tiilling 
to some, and perhaps to tlic collet toi himself, 
may not be most agret ible to nnny, and tlie 
gieater number that an autUoi can please iii 
any degree, the more plcasuie docs time ainc 
fco a licnovolent mind 

To those who aie weak enough to think this 
is a dcgiading task, and the time and laboui 
which have been devoted to ifc misemployed, I 
I shall content myself with opposing the autho- 
1 rity of the gicatest man of any age, Julius 
I Ca s vn, of whom P.icon obsci ves, tint 

‘ In hib book of ApophtliLgms ivh.ch ho col- 
lected, wo see that he esteemed it nioio honoui 
to make himself but a p iir of tallies, to t iko tlie 
wise and pithy woids of otlicis, tlian to ha\o 
every woid of his own to bo nude an ipo- 
idithegin or an made ’ [Aduaiiccmciit of 
Lcai ninr/^ Rook I J 

Having said thus much by ivay of iiitioduc- 
tion, I toinmit the following pages to tho can- 
doui of the public. 

CHAP PER II. 

170y-I71G 

Sa^iuel Johnson was bom at Lichfield, in 
ISt ilfoidsbire, on the Ibth of {iscptembci N S 
1709 ; and his initiation into the Christian 
church was not delayed ; for Ins biptism is rc- 
coided. 111 the register of St. Maiy’s paiisli in 
that city, to have beer# peifoimed on the day of 
his bn til His fatb«i is theie styled Gentleman , 
a ciiciimstance of which an ignorant panegyrist 
has piaised him for not being pioud ; when the 


1 This rabbi, a Spaniard, died in 1240 


truth is, that the appellation of Gentleman, 
though now lost m the indiscriminate assump- 
tion of Esquire^ was commonly taken by those 
who could not boast of gentihty His father 
was Michael Johnson, a native of Deibyshire, 
of obscure extraction, who settled in Lichfield 
as a bookseller and stationer His mother was 
Sarah Foid, descended of an ancient race of 
substantial yeomanry in Warwicksliiio. They 
were well advanced in years when they mariicd, 
and never had more than two childien, both 
sons, Samuel, their first-boin, who lived to be 
tho illustiious chaiacter wliose vaiious excel- 
lence I am to endeavour to record, and N^tha 
nael, who died in Ins twenty-fifth year * 

Mr Michael Johnson was a man of a large and 
robust body, and of a stiong and active mind , 
yet, as in the most solid locks veins of unsound 
substance are often disco\eied, theie was in 
him a mixture of that disease, the nature ot 
which eludes the most minute inquuy, though 
the effects aie well known to be a we. ii mess of 
life, an unconcein about those tilings which agi 
tate the gieater pait of mankind, and a general 
sensation of gloomy wictclicdncss Fioiii him, 
then, his son inlieiited,with some other (pialities, 
‘a vile melancholy,’ which, in liis too stiong 
expics'sion of any distuib.uice of tlio mind, 
‘lu.idc him mad .ill his life, at leist not sobei ’ 
Michael was, however, foiced by the niiiowncss 
ot his ciicuinst mcos to he veiy diligeuit in busi 
ness, not only in his shop, hut by occasional!} 
icsoiting to st\cial towns m tlie neighhoui- 
liood, some of which weio at a consideiable 
distance fioih Liclihcld At that time book- 
sellers’ shojis imtlic piovinci il towns of England 
weie veiy i iie so th.it tlioie was not one citn 
in Riimingh.am, iii which town old Mi Johnson 
used to open a shop cveiy maiket day He was 
a pietty good Latin schol ir, and a citi/cn so 
cieditablc as to be nude one of the magistrates 
of Lichricld , and being i man of good sense, and 
skill in lua tiade, he accpmid a icason ible sh iie 
of wealth, of which, howevei, he afterwxids lo^t 
the giextist pait, by eng igiiig unsuccessfully in 
a mxnufactuio of jiai i hment He was a ze.ilous 

high cliurcliman and loyalist, and iciaincd his 
attachment to the unfortunate house of Stuait, 
though lie leconciled himself, by c.isiustical ar- 
guments of expediency .md necessity, to take the 
oatlis imposed by the prevailing powei 

Theie is a ciicumst.uice in his life some whit 
lomaiitic, but so well .lutlienticated that I shall 
not omit it A young woman of Leek, in Staf- 


* Natlianacl was born in 1712, and died in 1737. 
Their fathei, Michael Johnson, was boin at Cubley, 
m Dcrhyshire, m 1056, and died at Lichheld in 1731, 
at the age of seventy-six Sarah Ford, his wife, was 
bom at King’s-Norton, in tho county of Warwick, id 
1669, aad died at Lichfield^ in Januaiy 1759, in hei 
ninetieth year — Ma.lonk. 

^Joutnal of a Tour to the llehides, Sd edit p 213 
—Boswell 
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fordshire, while he Served his apprenticeship 
tliere, conceived a violent passion for him , and 
though it met with no favouiablo leturn, fol- 
lowed him to Lichfield, wheie she took lodgings 
opposite to the house in which he lived, and in- 
dulged her hoiielcss flame When he was in- 
formed that it so preyed upon her mind that her 
life was in danger, ho, with a gencious humanity, 
went to her and olTcrcd to mai i y her , but it was 
then too late . her vital power was exhausted , 
and she actually exhibited one of the very laie 
instances of dying for love She was buiied in 
the Cathedral of Lichfield , and he, with a ten- 
der regnd, placed a stone o\ei her grave with 
this inscription . 

Here lies the body of 
Mis. Elizabkih Clinly, a Stiangcr. 

hilie depaitcd this life 
20th of tSeptember K/JL 

Johnson’s mother was a^vomanof distinguished 
undci standing ^ I asked his old schoolfellow, 
]flr Hector, suigcon, of Birmingham, if she was 
not vain of her son He said, ‘ blie had too much 
good sense to be vain, but slie knew her son's 
value ’ Her piety was not infciior to her un- 
derstanding , and to licr must be asciibcd those 
early impiessions of religion upon the mind of 
her son, fiom which the woild aftciwaids de- 
iived so much benefit He told me, that ho 
lomembeied distinctly having had the hist 
iiotj.ee of Heaven, ‘ a place to wluch good people 
went,’ and llcll, ‘ a idace to winch bad people 
^vent,’ communicated to him by her, when a 
little child in bed with her , and that it might 
bo the better fixed in his memory, she sent him 
to repeat it to Thomas dackson, tlicii man- 
seivant He not being in tlic way, this was not 


1 It was rot, llowp^Cl, much cultivated, as we may 
collect lioni Di Johuboiib owui account of liib tally 
5 tin's, iiufihshtd h> R riullips, Svo, 1^05, a woik un- 
iloubtcdly authentic, and which, though short, is 
cuiious, and wtll woithy of pnusal ‘My fatliei and 
mother,’ says Johnson, ‘had not much liappiiitbs fiom 
latli other Tlicy seldom tonvciscd toi my fathti 
could not heat to talk of his allaiis , and my luothti, 
^inacquaintul vHth hooki>, caicd not to I ilk of 
anything else Hid my mother been more lilciato, 
they hid been bcttei conii) iiiions bhc might lia\e 
bometimts introduced hei uuweleomc topic with moie 
siuccbs, if she could have divtisiflcd htr tomtisV 
tion Of business she liad no distinct tonttpiion , 
and thcicfore licr discourse was composed only of 
comiJ iiiil, fear, and suspieion Ntithci ot them e\cr 
tiled to calculate tlie prolits of trade, or the expenses 
of living* My motlier concluded that we weie pool, 
because we lost by some ol oui trades , but the truth 
was, that my fathci, having in the caily pait of Lis 
life conti acted debts, nevei had tiade suiricicnt to en- 
able him to pay them and to maintain Ins family lie 
got something, but not enough It was not till about 
17oS that I thought to calculate the rctinns of my 
l.ithei’s trade, and by that estimate liis probable pro- 
hls lliis, I believe, my parents never did ' — Malom^ 


done ; but there was no occasion foi any artificial 
aid for its preservation 

In following so veiy eminent a man from his 
cradle to his giave, eveiy minute paiticular, 
which can throw light on the jirogrcss of hia 
mmd, IS intcicsting That he was remarkable, 
even in his earliest ycais, may easily be sup- 
posed , for, to use his own woicls m his Life of 
Sydenham^ ‘That the stiength of Ins under- 
standing, the accuiacy of his discernment, and 
the ai clour of his curiosity, miglit have been re- 
marked fiom his infancy by a diligent obseiver, 
theie IS no reason to doubt ; for there is no in- 
stance of any man, whose histoiy has been 
minutely rcl ited, that did not m every pait of 
life discover the same propoition of intellectual 
vigour * 

In all such investigations it is certainly unwise 
to pay too much attention to incidents which 
the credulous iclato with eager satisfaction, and 
the inoic sciuiiulous or witty inquiiei considers 
only as topics of ridicule yet tlicie is a tiacli- 
tional stoiy of tlie infant Ileicules of Toryism, 
so curiously chaiacteiistic, that I shall not with* 
hold it It was communicated to me in a letter 
from Miss Maiy Adyc, of Liclificld — 

‘ When Di Sachcveiel was at Liclificld, John 
son was not quite tliicc yeais old My giand* 
fathci Hammond obseived lam at the cathedral 
jicichcd upon his fathei’s shoulcleis, listening 
and gaping at the much-cclebiatecl picachoj 
Ml H immoncl asked Mr Johnson how he could 
possi'oly think of bunging such an infant to 
church, and in the midst of so gicat ciowd. 
He ansvvcied. Because it was impossible to keep 
him at home, foi, young as he was, he believed 
ho had caught the public spa it and zeal for 
S.ichcveiel, and would have stayed for ever in 
the cluuch, satisfied with beliolding lam ’ 

Nor can I omit a little instance of tliat jealous 
independciuc of spa it, and impetuosity of tem- 
pci, winch* never foisook lam The fact was 
acknowledged to me by himself, upon the autho- 
iity of his mother One day, when the seivant 
who used to be sent to school to conduct him 
home, had not come in time, he set out by him- 
self, though he was then so ncai sighted, that 
he was obliged to stoop down on his hands and 
knees to take a view of the kennel, befoio he 
ventiucd to stop over it IIis schoolmistiess, 
afiaid that he might miss las way, or fall into 
the kennel, or be run over by a cait, followed 
him at some distance He happened to turn 
about and iiciccive her. Feeling her caieful 
attention as an insult to his manliness, he lan 
back to her in a lagc, and beat her as vvel> as 
las stiength would permit 

Of the iiower of las memoiy, for which he was 
all las life eminent to a dcgiee almost inciedible, 
the following eaily instance was tolj me m 
his picsence at Lichfield, in 177b, by his step- 
daughter, Mis Lucy Porter, as related to her 
by his mother. When he was a child in petti- 
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coats, and had learned to read, ]\[is Johnson that he did not see at all with one of his eyes, 
one moining ijuL the Common Prayer Book into though its iippeaiance was little dilfeient from 
his hands, iiointed to the collect for the day, and th it of the other Thcie is amongst his iirayers 
said, ‘ »Sam, you must get this by heart ’ She one insciibed, ‘ When my EiE nab lebtoicd to its 


went 111) stairs, leaving him to study it , but by 
the time she had reached the second flooi, she 
lieard*lum following hei * Wh it's the mattei 
said she ‘I can say it,’ he ic plied , and he re- 
peated it distinctly, though he could not have 
lead it more than twice 

But there has b( on another stoiy of his infant 
piecocity gcncicilly ciiculattd, and genci illy 
believed, the tiuth of winch I am to refute upon 
his own autliouty It is told that, when a 
cliild of thice }eiis old, lie chanced to ticad 
upon a duckling, the clcMiith of a biood, and 
killed it , upon whnli, it is said, ho dictated to 
hi3 mothci the following ipitapli . — ■ 

‘ IP u lir , ' nod 111 istM (In k, 

liotii b uii’u 1 Jolin‘'On lio 1 on , 

If it liatl li\( d, it b id bci u (JL (I lat.1, 
l\)i till ti c d li id in 0 Id (oa ’ 

Thcie IS suKly inteiml evidence that this 
little composition comhiues in it what no child 
of thice ye us old could pioducc, without an 
extension of its f icuUies by immcdntc inspu i- 
tion , yet '\[i s Lucy Poiku,!)! Johnson’s step- 
daughter, positively 111 lint uiK'd to mo, in Ins 
presence, tint thcic could be no doubt of the 
truth of this im cdote, foi she had he iid itfiom 
his mother So dilhcult is it to old.uii an au- 
thentic ulitiou of facts, and sucli autlioiity 
may thcie be foi ciioi , foi he issiuc'd me tint 
his fathoi made the vcises, and wislicd to jiass 
them for his child’s He added, ‘ ]\ly f^thei 
wxs a foolish old man , that is lo say, foolish m 
talking of his childicn ’ ^ 

Young Johnson had the mi'Toitmic to be 
much .illlicti d w lih tlic sciofuli, oi king’s evil, 
whnh disf'^uu d a counten nice iiatui illy well 
foinicd, and luut Ins visual ncivt-s so much, 

1 Tlu=! nu’Cdoto of the diuk, llioii^li disiuovcd by 
intcinil itid ( \lt in il cvidriu c, has m vuLlub s^., upon 
supiiosition of its truth, tiecn inadi the found liion of 
the fdlluu mg iiigi nious and f mcifid u’llti lions of 31iss 
Scvvaid, 'uiioiigst tlio coininunu liioii'. conmning JJi 
Johnson with which sue has been pleased to tivoiu 
me — 

‘ These inf mt immheis contain the seeds of those 
propensities w Inch IhiougU his life so sliuiiglj in ukid 
his charicter , ol that iioctn t ilciit winch aftiiuaids 
bore such iich and plentiful fiuiLs for, e\i(pliiig Ins 
orthogiajihic vvoiks, p\(i> thing wlmh l)i Joliiison 
wrote w as poctij”, whose esscncf consists, not m mim- 
hers or in jmgle, hut in tlie stiength and glow of a 
taifcy to whuh all the stoics of natuie and art stand 
in piompt idnniHstration , and in an eloquence which 
conveys then blended illiistiatioiis in a languago “nioie 
tuneable than needs or ih>mc oi vtise to add moro* 
harmony " 

* Tlie a\)ove little verses also show that superstitious 
bias which “grew with his giowth and strengthened 
with his strcngili,” and of late years particulaily in- 
jured his happiness, by piescnting to him the gloomy 


If sc,” winch ascci tains a defect that many of 
his fi lends knew he had, though I never per- 
ceived it ^ I supposed him to bo only near- 
siglitcd and, indeed, I must obseive, that in 
no other respect could I disccin any defect in 
his vision ; on the contiaiy, the foice of his at- 
tention and peiceptivc qhickness made him see 
and distinguish all manner of objects, whether 
of natuic 01 of ait, with a nicety tint is raicly 
to be found AVhen be and I wore tiavclling 
m the Highlands of Scotland, and I pointed out 
to liim a mountain which I obseivid lesembled 
a cone, he coricctcd my maccuiary, by showing 
me that it was indeed pointi d it tlie top, but 
tliat one side of it wis laigm thin the other 
And the ladies with whom he was acipi unted 
a ( c that no man was moi e nii c ly and minutely 
cutical in the elegance of fem do dicss A\Jien 
I found tint he ‘^'.iw the lonnntic beauties of 
Islim, in Dei busline, niucli beltci than I did, 

1 told him tb it he icsembled an able peifoimer 
upon a bid iiistiument How false and con- 
temptible, then, .uc ill the rcmaiks vvhiclihave 
been m ide to the pic judico cither of his candour 
or of Ins philosophy, foumk d upon a suiiposition 
that ho w IS almost blind’ It ha:, lu'cii s iid 
that ho Conti acted this guovoii, milady fioni 
his muse His niothci, yielding to the siipci- 
siitioiis notion, which it is woiidciful to think 
})i evaded so long m this countiy, as to the 
viituc of the icgil touch,®--- 1 notion which our 
king encoiuagcd, and to whuh a man of such 
uiqiuiy and such judgment is Cute could give 
Cl edit, — earned him to London, whoie he was 
actually touched by C^ucen Amu ^ I\ris Jolm- 
son, indeed, as Mi Hectoi infoimed mo, acted 
by tlie advice of tlie cch biatechSn Joliii Floyer, 
then a phjbician m Lichhi Id Johnson usi d to 

side of religion, lathcr than that hiight and chu img 
one which gilds the X'ciiod ot i losing life with thii 
light of pious liopc ’ 

Ihu is so hiautifullj^ nmcrinol, that I would not 
bUppiPss it But, liko nuny olhoi thcoucs, it is dc 
duced hum a supposed 1 ict, which is mdoed a h( tion 
— Boswlll 

* Tohusoii’s riaycis and Meditation^, p 27 —Bos 

WJ LL 

^ Speaking hiinsf If of the inipci R ( timi of one of hi'^ 
c}(s, he said, ‘The dog was never good foi much — 
Buiinlv 

Idwaid the Confessor is said to be the flist king 
who toiK bed in okIci to he il 

* He was only thirty months old when ho was taken 
to London to be touched for tlie evil Dining this 
visit, he tells us, his mother puichased foi him a small 
silver cup an<l spoon ‘ The cup,’ he aflectingly adds, 

‘ was one of the last pieces of plate winch dear Tetty 
sold m her disticss I have now the spoon. She | 
bought at the same time two teaspoons, and till my | 
manhood she had no more ’ — JIalom;- I 
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talk of this veiy fiankly ; and Mis Piozzi 
has presen ed his veiy pictiucsque desciiption 
of the scene as it remained upon his fancy 
Being asked if he could lememln r Queen Anne, 

‘ He had, ’ he said, ‘ a confused but some- 
how a soit of solemn recollection of a lady 
m diamonds, and a long bl.ick hood ’ This 
touch, however, wis without any effect I ven- 
tuied to say to him, m allusion to the jiolitical 
principles in whuli he was cduc.itcd, and of 
which he ever ictaincd some odour, that Mils 
mother had not earned Inm far enough; she 
should have taken him to Uomo.* 

CIIAPTFdl III. 

1716-1711 

Johnson^ was fiisfc taught to reid English by 
Dame 01 i\er, a \Vidovv, who ki pt a S( hool foi 
young childien in Lichfield* He told me she 
could leid the black Icttci, and asked him to 
boiiow foi her, fiom his fatlicr, a Bible m that 
char.utci ■\Yhcuhc was going to Oxford, she 
came to take leave of him, hi ought him, in the 
simplicity of hci kindness, a picscnt of ginger- 
biead, and s iid ho was tho host scind 11 she cvci 
had He dcliglitcd in mentioning tins c uly com- 
pliment, adding, with a sniih', tint Mhiswasas 
high i pi oof of ins iiioiit as he could coiucivc ’ 
Ills next instiuctor m English was a niidci, 
whom, when he hpoke of him to me, ho fimi- 
liaily called Tom Blown, who, sanl he, ‘ pub- 
lished a spelling book, and dedicated it to the 
Univekse , hut I feai no copy of it can now be 
had ’ 

He began to learn Latin with I\Tr IT iwkms, 
usher 01 uiulci-mastci ot Lichfield school — Mi 
man,’ said he, ‘vciy skilful in his little w ly ’ 
With him he continued two yeais, ami then 
rose to he under the caic of Mi Huntei, the 
head-mistcr, who, accuidiiig to his ac( ount, 
‘was vciy scveie, and wroiigheadedly se%<ie 
lie used,’ said he, ‘to beat us unmcicifully , 
and he dnl not distinguish between ignoi met 
and negli_,cnee , loi ho would bt it a boy equ illy 
foi not knowing a thing as fui neglecting to 
know' it He would ask a buy a (pie->tion , and 
if he did not answer it, he would beat him, 
witlmut consideiing wlicthei he had an oppoi- 
tumty of knowung how to answer it Foi 
instance, he would call up a hoy and ask him 
Latin for a candlestick, which the boy could not 
expect to be askcil Now, sii, if a boy couhl 
answer cvciy question, there would be no need 
of a master to teach him ’ 

It IS, howevei, but justice to tho memoiy oF 
Mr Hunter to mention that, though he might 
err in being too severe, the school of Lichfield 
was vciy respectable in his time The late Di 
Tayloi, Biebendary of Westminster, who was 
educated under him, told me that ‘ ho was an 
excellent master, and that his iislieis were most 


of them men of eminence , that Holbrook, one 
of the most ingenious men, best scholars, and 
best pieacheis of his age, was usher duiing the 
gieatcst iiait of the time that Johnson was at 
school Then came Hague, of whom as much 
might be said, with the addition that he was an 
elegant poet Iligue was succeeded by Green, 
afteiw.uds Bishop of Lincoln, whose chaiacter 
in the learned world is w'ell knoAvn In the 
same foim with Johnson was Congicve, who 
aftciwaids became chaplain to Aichbishop 
Boultci, and by that connection obtained good 
pi cf Cl me nt ill Ireland. He was a youngei son 
of the ancient family of Congieve, in Stafford- 
slme, of which the poet was a blanch His 
brother sold the estate There was also Lowe, 
afteiw.uds Canon of Windsoi ’ 

Indeed, Jolinson w.is vciy sensible how much 
he owed to Mi Hunter. IMi Langton one d ly 
asked him how he had acquiicd so aceinatc a 
knowledge of Latin, in which, I belli vo, he was 
ex( eeded by no m m of his time He said, ‘ ]\ly 
niastci whipt me very well. Without that, sii, 
I should have done nothing ’ He told Mi Lang 
ton that, while Hunter was flogging his hoys uin 
mcicifully, he used to say, ‘And this I do to save 
I you fiom the gdlows ’ Johnson ujion all occa- 
sions expicssed his appiobation of cnfoicmg 111- 
stuiition by nil insotthciod ‘I would lathci 
Slid lie, ‘liave the lodto he the genei al terroi to 
all, to make them h iin, than tell a child, If you 
do thus, or thus, you will bo more esteemed 
I thin youi biothcis 01 sistcis The rod pioduccs 
an (‘fleet vvhiih teiminates in itself A child 
IS afiaid of being wlnppid and gets Ins task, 
and tlieie’s an end on ’t whereas, by exciting 
emulation ami compaiisons of supeiioiity, you 
1 ly the foundation of lasting mischiif; you 
make biotheis and sistcis hate cadi other ’ 

When Johnson saw some young ladies in Lm- 
colnshiic who wcio rcmaikably well behaved, 
owing to then motlier’s stiict discipline andse- 
vcie coriection, he exclaimed, m one of Shak- 
^peaie’s lines, a little vaiied,* 

‘ Rod, I will hoiioiii tliiL loi tins Uiy duty ' 

That supciioiity ovxr liis fellows which he- 
maintained with so much dignity in his march 
tlhough life, was not assumed fiom vanity and 
ostentation, but was the natural and constant 
ilTict of those extiaordmary powers ojF mind, 
of which he couhl not but bo conscious by com 
puison ; the intellectual difference, which in 
other ca.ses of comparison of chai.actcis is often 
a matter of undecided contest, being as clear in 
his case as tlie suiierionty of stature in some 
men above others Johnson did not strut or 
stand on tiptoe , he only did not stoop. Fiom 


* More than a little The hue is in King Henry vi , 
Paitn Act IV Sicno last 

‘ bword, I will hallow thee for this thy deed ’ 

— Maloihl 
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his earliest years, Ins superiority was perceived 
and acknowledged He was from the beginning 
i'va^ a king of men Hu schoolfellow, 

Mr Hector, has obligingly furnished me with 
many particulaisof his boyish days, and assured 
me that he never knew him corrected at school, 
but for talking and divei ting other boys from 
tlieir business He seemed to learn by intui- 
tion, for, though indolence andpiocrastination 
weie inherent in his constitution, whenever ho 
made an exeiiiion, he did moio than any one 
else In shoit, he is a momoiable instance of 
what has been often observed, that the boy is 
the man in immature , and that the distinguish- 
ing charactciistics of each individual aie the 
same through the whole com so of life His 
favouiitcs used to receive veiylibeial assistance 
from him , and such was the submission and 
deference with which he was ticated, such the 
desire* to obtain his icgaid, that thiee of the 
boys, of whom Mr Hectui was sometimes one, 
used to come in the ni(»rning as Ins humble at- 
tendants, and carry him to school One in the 
middle stooped while he sit upon his back, and 
one on cadi side suppoittd him, and thus he 
wasboim tiiumphant Such a pi oof of the ciily 
picdomin.ince of intellectual vigour is vciy le- 
markable, and does honour to human nature. 
Talking to me once himself of his being much 
distinguished at school, ho told me, ‘ They 
never thought to ruse me by compaiing me 
to any one they never said Johnson is as good 
a scholar as such a one, but such a one is as 
^ood a scholar as Juhiisori , and this was said 
but of one, but of Lowe , and I do not think he 
was as good a scholai ’ 

He discovcied a gicat ambition to excel, which 
yoused him to coimteiact his indolence He 
was uncommonly inquisitive , and his memoiy 
was so ten icious, that he never foigot anything 
that he either heard or re id Mi Hector rc- 
mcmbeis liaving recited to him eighteen verses, 
which after a little pause he lepoitcd leihatim, 
vaiying only one ci)ithct, by whidi he imi>rovcd 
the line. 

He never joined with other boys in their or- 
dinal y diversions , his only amusement was in 
winter, when he took a pleasure in being diawn 
upon the ice by a boy biiefooted, who pulled 
him along by a gartei lived lound him , no very 
easy operation, as his sue was remaikably laige 
His defective sight, indeed, pievented him fiom 
enjoying the common sjiorts ; and he once idca- 
santly remaiked to me, ‘How wonderfully well 
he had contrived to be idle without them ’ ’ 
Loid Chesterfield, however, has justly observed 
in one of his letter*, when earnestly cautioning 
a fnend against the pernicious effects of idleness, 
that active sports are not to be leckoned idle- 
ness in young people, and tliat the listless tor- 
por of doing nothing alone deserves that name 
Of this dismal ineitness of disijosition, Johnson 
had all his life too gicat a share. Mr. Hector 


relates that ‘ he could not oblige him moie 
than by sauntering away the hours of vacation 
in the fields, during which he was more engaged 
in talking to himself than to his companion * 

Dr Percy, ^ the Bishop of Dromore, who was 
long intimately acquainted with him, and has 
pieserved a few anecdotes conceining him, re- 
gretting that he was not a more diligent collec- 
tor, infoims me, that ‘ when a boy he was immo- 
derately fond of reading romances of chivalry, 
and he i et.uncd his fondness for them through 
life , so that,’ adds his Loidship, ‘ spendmgjiart 
of a summer at my parsonage-house in the coun- 
try, he chose for his regular reading the old 
Spanish romance of Felixmai'le of Jlircaiua, 
in folio, winch he read quite through Yet I 
have hcaid him attribute to these extravagant 
fictions that unsettled turn of mind which pre 
vented his ever fixing in any piofession ’ 

After having resided for some time at the 
house of Ills uncle, Cornelius Ford,* Johnson 
was, at tlie age of fifteen, removed to the school 
of Stouibiidgc, m Woicestei shire, of which Mr 
Wentwoith was then master This step was 
taken by the advice of his cousin, the Kev Mr 
Ford, a man in whom both talents and good dis- 
positions were disgraced by licentiousness,* but 
who was a very able judge of what was light 
At this school he did not rt ccive so much benefit 
as was expected It lias been said that he acted 
in the cipacity of an assistant to Mr Went- 
woith in teaching the younger boys ‘ ]\lr 
Wcntwoith,’ he told me, ‘ was a very able man, 
but an idle man, and to me veiy severe , but I 
cannot blame him much I was then a big 
boy he saw I did not reverence him, and that 
he should get no honour by me I had bi ought 
enough with me to cairy me thiough , and all I 
should get at his school would be asciibed to my 
own labour, or to my foimcr master Yet he 
tauglit me a gieat deal ’ 

He til us discriminated to Di Percy, Bishoj) 
of Diomoic, his progiess at his two giammai 
schools ‘At one I learned much in the school, 
but little fiom the master, m the othei I 
learned much fiom the master, but little in the 
school ’ 

The bishop also infoims me, that Dr John 
son’s fathci, befoie he was leceived at Stoui- 
biidge, applied to have him admitted as a 
scholar and assistant to the Ilev Samuel Lee, 
M A , head-master of Newpoit school in Shroii- 
shne (a very diligent, good teacher, at that time 
m high reputation, under whom Mr Hollis is 
said, in the Memoiis of his Life, to have been 


* Dr Thomas Percy, the wdl kno\vn editor of the 
RdiQuei>, born at Bridgnorth, 1728, died 1811 

2 Cornelius Ford, according to Sir John Hawkins, 
was his cousin german, being the son of Dr Ford, an 
eminent physician, who was brother to Johnson s 
mother — MALo^E 

3 He IS said to be the original of the parson id 
^ Hogailh’s Modtrn Midnight Convocation — Boswell. 
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also educated) ' This application to Mr. Leo 
was not successful , but Johnson had afterwaids 
the gratification to hear that the old gentleman, 
who lived to a very advanced age, mentioned it 
as one of the most memorable events of his life, 
that ‘ ho was y near having that gicat man 
for his scholar ’ 

He lemained at Stoui bridge little more than 
a year,* and then he retuincd home, where he 
miy be said to liavc loitered, for two yeais, in 
a state veiy iinwoithy his uncommon abilities 
He had aheady given seveial proofs of Ins poeti- 
cal genius, both in his scliool exercises and in 
othei occasional compositions Of these I have 
obt lined a considciable collection, by the favour 
of ]Mi Wentworth, son of one of his masters, 
and of ]Mi Hector, his schoolfellow and fiiend , 
from which I select the following specimens . — 

Translation of ViUGih Pastoial I 
Melibo us 

Now, Titjuis, jou, supine and careless 1 ml, 

Play on j om pipe hcnc lUi this beochen sha h* , 
While wietthed we ibu it the woild must lonn. 

And h i\c oui itlcasing liclds andnitive home, 

Ilac at join lase jou sing join amoious llamc. 

And the wood lings with Amaiilhs’ name 

iiiinus 

Those blessings, frnnd, a deity bestow’d 
Foi 1 slnll m.V( r tliiiik him less than god 
Oft on his altar shall nij liistliiigs. be. 

Tin 11 blood the rniiseciatfd slums shall dye 
lie gave my lloclcs to gi ue the llowiiy meads. 

And me to tune at case th’ unccpial leed^ 

Mi libclus 

My admiiation oiilj I exprest 
(No si)aik ol en\y liailiours lu my brinst), 

That, when confusion o’er the couiiliy leigns. 

To you alone this happy state remains 
Ileie 1, though 1 uiit mj selt, must dii\c my goats 
K.u fimn then ancient lields and huinhle tots 
This scaice I lead, who lett on jondir loek 
Two tender kids, the hopes ot all the lloek 
Had we not been peiiei&e and e luless giown. 

This due e^ellt by omens was Juieshowm, 

Oui tUM s weie hi isttd hy the tliunder stioki. 

And lelt-hand eiuws, Iiom an old hollow oak, 
b'euetold the eoniiiig evd hy then dismal eioak 

1 ra)u,hd ion cf llonxcE Book I Ode xxii 

The man, my liiend, whoso conscious heart 
With virtue’s saeicd aidour glows, 

Noi t lints with death the cn\cuom’d dart, 

Noi needs the guaid ol Mooiish bow-s 

Thongb Scythia’s icy ch'ls he treads, 

Ol hoirid Abie’s laithless ^ands , 

* As was likewise the Bishop of Biomoic many jcais 
alterw'ards —Boswell 

2 Yet heic his genius was so distingul*<hed, tint 
altliough little better than a schoolboy, he was ail- 
mitted into the best eomii.mj of the i»laee, and h id 
no common attention paid to him, of which rtmaik- 
able instances wcie long lemcmbeied there — Percy 


Or where the famed Hydaspes spreads 
Ills lupiid wealth o’ci burbaious huu’s. 

For while by Cliloe’s in ago charm’d. 

Too far in Sabine woods I stra) ’d , 

Me singing careless and uinim’d, 

A giizzly wolf suipiised, and lied 

No sa\agc more poitcntous stain’d 
Ai>ulia’s> spacious wilds with guru. 

No ti( ictr Juha s Ihii'ity land, 

Jjiie nuibo ol laging lioiio boio 

Place n 0 where no soft summer galo 
Among tlie quivcnng hiaiiehes sighs , 
Wlieic eloudb condensed foi ever leil 
With hoi lid gloom the fi owning •'kics 

P’acc me beneath the burning line, 

A eliine d( ny’d to human i it e , 

I’ll sing of Chloe’s chaiins divine, 
llei heal Lilly voice, and beauteoab face 

2’/ ansZaboji o/ Horace Book II Ode lx 

Cloi ns do not alwaj s \cil the skies, 

Noi ^howeis immei’se the leielaiit plain , 
Noi do the l)illows ahvi>s use, 

Or bloinib allbet the iiiftled main 

Nor, Valgius, on th’ Arn email shores 
Do the thaiii’d w iters alw.ajs tieize , 

Not ahva>^ fuiioiis Boicas lo 
Ol I ends w ith viuleiit loice tlie lu Cs. 

Bi t >on nio cvci diowu'd in tears, 

I'oi stes dead }ou tier mourn , 

No s( ttmg feol can ea-c jour e itcs, 

But finds jou sad at his return 

The wise cx^icnenced Grecian tage 
3Iouin’d not Anlilochus so luii-, , 

Nc'i did King Piiam’b hniiy age 
fco much lament his si lughlei d ‘ou. 

Lccaai ofl, at length, these woman s ^ ghs, 
Augustus iiumeioii'5 tioj'hus siiig, 
Bepeat that ]uuKe’b \ietoiies. 

To whom all nations tiibute hung 

N.] hates lolK an humbler wa\e. 

At length the undaunted fe^\lhian jields, 
CoiiU nt to lu c tin Ruinau slaa e. 

And bcaicc fui'-akes his nabve lields 


Tran^lnlion r; joTt of the hducen IIectob 

ami AsDJ.oMACiih , /roai iht iuxlh LjlL oj Homer’b 
Iliad 

bur ceased , then goddikc Her tor answci d kind 
(Ills vaiious plumage spoiling in the wind), 
lliat post, ami all the lest, sliall be my caic , 

But shall I, then, foi sake the unhmsh’d wai ’ 

How would the liojuis brand great Hector’s name 1 
And one base action sully all my lame, 

Acquired by wounds and battles biavely fought 1 
O, how my soul ahhois so mean a thought ' 
l^oijg since 1 le lin’d to aliglit tins fleeting breath. 

And view with eliceiful ejes appi caching death. 

The inexorable sisters have deeieed 

That Priam’s house, and Piiaiu s self, shall bleed 
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The <lay will come, m wlneli pioiul Tioy shall yield. 
And spiLdd jts smoking' nuns o er the held 
\ et Hecuba s iioi Pii uii ^ lioaiy age, 

Whose blood shillqiiendi bomo Grecian’s thiistv rige, 
Nor ni> In i\ c ]>i()thois, that b ive bit the pi oiiinl. 
Then souls dismiss’d thiough many a gh islly uonnd, 
C in in my bosom half th it gin 1 cuatc, 

As the sad tliought of join imiuiidinj fate 
When some pioiid Gn ( i in dame sliall t uks impose, 
ISliniic jour toais, and riduulc join Moes , 

Beneath lljpi iia -j w,it< is shall jon su( it. 

And, fainting, send suppoitthe lupiid weight 
Then bh ill SOUK' Ai i\( loud insulting cry, 

Bihold the wife of llci toi, gu ml ot iViy 1 
Tt us, it my n mng di ill diouui tho^c beauteous cjca. 
And that f in bo om bf i\ t with rising si^hs I 
B( foil that d ij , b\ si'iiK bi iM hiioshinel 
M ij" I he slim, mil spiiin the bloodj bind 

To a Yoi ' «. L\dy on lu r BiniiiDAY ^ 
Tnistiilmtuj vtmcKitne, m\ I in 
W nm with .in aidcnt low r s fondi pi ijer 
M ly thib letinmng d ij loi e\ei find 
Thy foim mou lovdj, moic idoind thj mind, 

All p iins, ill c nc s, m ij t i\oui m ^ Iti .a\» n ii i n \e, 

AU but the swod sola itiidi s of love * 

M ly ])ow( ifnl n itinc ]oni with pi itetiil n t. 

To ]H)int c leh '-’1 incc, indfoKi it to the In ii t * 

O then, when i onipu i^’d ciow'ds i onkss thy sw ij, 

Wlu n cv’n pioiid wi ilth andiuoiidii wil olay 

Bly 1 in, be mindful of flic mighty tiust 

Alas 1 tis h.nd fm bi intj to lie pist 

Tliosi toMiei UM hnnis w itli stndi st (' m < mploj , 

Nor giv( the gi in ions p uu, the w oi thh ss |oy 

With his own foim mpi iint the foiw ml tool. 

Shown in the faithful gl iss of iidn lift , 

Tc leh mnnic Cl nsim lioi own f.iults fo 1 nd. 

No moic h t ( (Kpii f ti s to tin him 1m s be blind, 

Ho sh ill Belinda’s ehaims iiapio\e in inkiiul 

Tiih You^''o Author ? 

Win V Ihst the lu is nit, long inelin d to roam, 

ForN ilvfs bis nil il spmts and peaceful lioim , 

Pleas’d -w itli the see m the smiling oci an a n his, 

III seoiiis the aeid ml nn ids and How ij tnlds , 

Tin n dances loi mid o < i tin w itc ry w.iy, 

Wlnlc tliL liK ( 7( wlmpi is, and the stuanurb iday 
Unbouinh d ]ii<iqieets m his bosom loll, 

And Intuie millions lift Ins rising soul , 

In blissful die mis lu digs the guhhii mine, 

And i.iptui d s((s tin in w fomnl i iihy slime 
Jojs insincere I thick i loiuls invade the skies. 

Loud lo n the billows, hi^h the w.ives .si ise , 

Sick’nmg with le n, he longs to view tlic shoie. 

And vows to tiust tin f uthlcss deep no i»oie 
So the young Aid lioi, panting iltei lime. 

And the long honouis of i listing name. 

Entrusts his li qipiiu ss to hum. in kind, 

Moie l.ilse, more i i lu 1, th m the si is or w ind. 

‘ Toil on, (lull eiowd,’ m ei st isics lie ciu s, 

* For w'eMlIh or lith pi iishable piize , 

‘ While 1 those ti msitoiy blessings seoin, 

* Secure of piaise fiom igcs jtt iniboin ' 

Tills thou-,lit once loim d, all counsel conics too late, 
lie lilts to picss, .and huiiies on Ins fate , 


^ Ml Hector inlorn\^ me ili it this was m ido almost 
i)up7 omptii in Ills jui som e — 13osw> i l 

This he inseited, with m my alteialions, in the 
Gentlevian's Magazine, 174 1 —Boswell He, however, 
did not add his name — MALo^F 


Swiftly he sees tlie imagin’d l.aurels spic.ad. 

And feds the unfading wieatli suiround his heaiL 
Warn’d by aiiothei s fate, a am youth, be wise, 

Those dioams were Settle s once, .ind Ogilbj’s 
The pami>hlet spieads, mecssint hisses ilse. 

To some lelieat tlie bailie d wntci flies , 

Wlicie no sour ciitics small, no sneeis molest, 

Safe fiom the tait lampoon ind stmgiiig test 
Tlicie bigb ot Heaven a less distinguished lot, 

Glad to be hid, and luoud to be foigot 

EriLoc UL, intDuhd to have been spnkcn by a IjADY irtu 
uas to pi)i>onate tho (thuU of Hi i 'miom ^ 

Yr bloommg tiam, who give despaii oi joj, 

Bless with a smile, or with a frown destioy , 

In wliosc fan cheeks destiiietive Cupids w ut. 

And with uneiimg shatts distiibuie l.ite . 

Whose snowj hie ists, Avhose animatid ejes, 

Eieli jouth admnes, though e.ich .idmmi dus , 

M hdst jou dciielo then p mgs in barb rous )il ly, 'i 
Unpitjmg see them weep, .md iie.n tliem pi ij, > 
And iiiiieleiitmg spoil ten thous md lives iway j 
I' or jou, jc fan, T quit the gloomy pi uns, 

WIku* slide Ni-^lit in all hei hoiioi leigiis , 
j Ao tiagi mt howiis, no dtlieddliil glades, 

, 1\( ccive tho iiiih ippj ghosts of seoinliil mnds 
j I’oi kind, toi i( iider nvinidis, the iiijitle blooms, 

I \nd w iv es In i heiidm houghs in pie ism^ glouiiu 
I’l leniii il roses (leek t uhpuii'h v.l1(>, 

\ud St ^ Ills ainhiosi il bi( ithe in i vciy g lie 
l.nhdiKt .11 ( 1)1111 h d vaiioiii s, spice 11, .md teais, 

1( i, sc.nd.d, umj'' belli, and 1 mgmd uis 
No jiug noi f ivoinile Cupid, tin 1C cn)ojs 
lilt bilmj kiss, loi whieh ))Ooi Thvrsis dies, 

Foinid to delight, lliey use no leueign anus, 

Noi toitinmg wh ile bones luni h the m into ( h.arms 
No Const ions blushes tlu ic then eli< el^s mfi mu , 
j For tho (. wilt) leu 1 no guilt e m know no sh mie . 

I LJnf nil d still the 11 loiinei cli.nmslluj slmu, 

Aiouud them pleasuies w ut, and )ojs fui t \ ( i m 
Lilt e itiel viigins iqeet scvcici 1 itts , 
lA])ell d ind e\il d fiom llie hlisd d st its. 

To dismal le ilms, md legions void ol pi u e, 

Whe le I in ics i vei howl, and s( ijients Ims 
O ti the s id pl.uns peipetn il 11 nq est 5 i li, 

And jiois nous v ipouis. Id u k nmg ill the sky, 

I W ith bvnl hue the f.uust lai ( oeu.i t, 

\mlcveij be.anty witluis at the blist 
Mheieei they llj then loveid ghosts ]unsMc, 
InllietmgaU those ills whieh um i thij knew 
V(\alion, luiy, Jea^oiisj, Des]iin, 

\e\evij ej’’c, and cv ei J bosom ti ar , 

'then te)iil defoimilics bj dldeseiyel, 

Vo m ud to 11 ittcr, and no p imt to hidi 
d hen melt, vc fin, vvhib riowds aioimel you s gh, 

Nor let distl nn sit low img in your eje , . 

With pilv soltcn eveij awful gi lee. 

And beantj smile ansiueious in c leh fare , 

J'o ease their pains exeit join mihh r power. 

So shill JOU guiltless reigii, and all maiikind adore 

The two years whieh he spent at homo, after 
his return fiom Stouihiidge, he fiasseel in what 
he thouglit idleness, and was scohlecl by his 
father foi his want of steady application . He 
had no settled plan of life, nui looked foiwaid 


* Some joung ladies at Liehheld li.ivmg i»iopose<i 
to act Iht Hub fussed Mother, Johiisoii vviote this, and 
gave it to Mr Hector to convey it piivately to them 
— Boswell. 
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at all, but merely lived fiom day to day Yet 
he rej^d a gicat deal in a desultory manner, 
without any scheme of study , as chance threw 
books in his way, and inclination directed him 
through them Ho used to mention one cui lous 
instance of his casual reading when but a boy 
Having imagined that his brother hadliid some 
apples behind a laige folio upon an upper shelf 
in his falliei’s shop, ho climbed u^) to seaieh for 
them Tlicio weie no apples , but the large 
folio iirovcd to be Teti iich, wliom he had seen 
nientioned in some piefaCe as one of the ic- 
stoK If? of learning Ills cuiiosity having been 
thus excited, he sit down with avidity, and 
read a great pait of the booh AVlnit he read 
dining these two ycais, lie told iin , was not 
woiks of meie imusement, ‘not voyigcs and 
travels, but all liter atuic, sir, all .incicntMuitcis, 
all manly tliough but little Iheck, only some 
of Anacreon and flesiod , but in this iirogulu 
imnner,’ added lie, ‘ I hid looked into a gre.it 
many books which veie not commonly known 
at tlie univi isities, wlicic they seldom u id 
any books but wh.it aic ]uit into then hands by 
then tutors, so tint when I came to Oxford, 
Di Adams, now in istei of Pcmbioki' Colh 
told mo I was the best qualihcd foi the Uuivci- 
sit> that he h id evci known come theic ’ 

In estim iting th(‘ pio^iess ot his mind dining 
tin. sc two ye.us, as well is in futuic pciiods of 
Ins life, wo must not k ^ nd his own hasty con- 
fession of idh'ucss ; toi we sec, win n he explains 
himself, th.it ho was ac(puinig vaiioiis stores; 
and indeed ho him=-( It eoneladcd the account 
with saying, ‘ I would n it have you tliink I was 
doing nothing then ’ He might, peih.ips, ha\e 
studied moie assiduously , but it may be 
doubti'd wdiethci such a mind as bis was not 
more emiehed by lo iming at luge in the fields 
of literature thni if it hid been confined to 
any single spot The analogy between body 
and imnd is \eiy gem i il, and tlie paiallel will 
hold as to then food, as well as any other p.u- 
ticul ir The Ih'sli of animals who feed excur- 
sively is allowed to have a liigin r flavoui than 
that of those who aio cooped up M.iy thcie 
not bo the same dillcrence betAveen men wlio 
read as then taste piompts, and men who aie 
coiihiied in cells ami colh ges to stated t isks ’ 
That a man in IMi jMiehacl Johnson’s eiicum- 
stances should think of sending his son to tho 
expensive Univeisity of Oxford, at his own 
dial go, seems very impioh.iblo The subject 
wa« too delicate to question Johnson iqion , but 
I have been assuicd by Di. Tayloi that the 
akjhcme never would have taken place, had not 
a gentleman of Shiopshiie, one of his school- 
fellows, siiontaneously under t.iken to suppoit 
him at Oxford in the ehaiacter of his com- 
panion • though, in fact, he never received any 
assistance whatever lioin that genthman 
He, however, went to Oxford, and was en- 
tered a commoner of Pembroke College, on the 


31st of October 1728, being then in his nine 
teenth year 

The Kcvciend Dr Adams, who afterwaidf 
presided over Pemhioke College with univcisil 
esteem, told mo ho was present, and ga\e me 
some account of wli.it insscd oii tho night of 
Johnson’s ariival at Oxford On that evening, 
his father, who had anxiously accompinied him, 
found means to have him introduced to IMr. 
Joiden, who was to ho his tutor Ilia being 
put under any tutor, reminds us of what Wood 
s\ys of Itobcik Buiton, author of the Anatom') 
of Mclamholy, when elected student of Cluist 
Church ‘ For foim’s sake, thonqh he uanted not 
a 111 ( 0 -), he was put umhr the tuition of Di. 
John Dincioft, aftci wards Bishop of Oxon ’ * 

H IS fatlitr seemed veiy full of the iiu nts of 
his son, and told the company he was a good 
sihol.ir ami a poet, ami vvioto Latin vcises 
Ills hgi.ro and m.anner appealed stiange to 
them , hut he behaved modestly, and sat silent, 
till, upon something which occur icd in tho 
course of convcis.ition, he suddenly stiuik lu 
and quoted JMaciobius and thus ho give tho 
lust impression of that more extmisivo read 
mg m which he h.id indulged himsdt. 

His tutor ]\Ii Jordon, icllow of Pemhrokc, 
was not, it seems, a man of such abilities .is 
wc should conceive icquisito for tlic mstiuctoi 
of fs imucl Johnson, who gave me the following 
account of him — ‘ He was a vciy woithy man, 
but a lie.ivy man, and I did not iirofit much by 
Ins instiiictious Indeed, I did not attend liim 
miub Tho fiist d.iy aftci I came to College', I 
wanted upon him, and then stayed aw.iy foui 
On tlic sixth, Mr Joiden .isked me why I li id 
not attended I answered, I h.ul been sliding 
m Chiist Church meadow , and this I sanl with 
IS much nomhalame as I am now^ talkin^ to 
you I had no notion that I was wrong oi ir- 
reverent to my tiitoi * Borwell : ‘That, sir, 
was great foititudo of mind* JoilNhON ‘No, 
sii , stalk insensibility,’ * 

The fifth of November was at th.at time kept 
with gicat solemnity at Penibioke College, and 
exeicises upon the subject of the day woie le 
quiied Johnson neglected to pcifoim his, 
which 13 much to be icgietted ; foi his vivacity 
of ini.igination and foico of language wouhl 
pridiibly have produced sometlnng sublime 
upon the gunpowuler x^iot To apologize for 
his neglect, he g.ive in a shoit copy of verses, 
entitled /S'mvm I containing a common thought, 
‘th.it the Muse h.id come to him m his sleep, 
and whispcied that it did not become him 
to wiito on such a subject as politics , he 


1 Allien Oxen edit 1721, i 627 —Boswell. 

2 Oxfoui, 20th March 1776 — Boswlll 

* It ought to be reincmhcred tliat Dr Johnson v\ai 
apt, in his hteiary as well as moral exeicise-., to oicr- 
ch.aigchis defects Di Ad mis infoimod me that lio 
attendidhis tutor’s lectures, and also the lectares m 
the College Hall, veiy regularly — Boswi ll. 
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should confine himself to humbler themes . * 
but the veisification was truly Virgilian. 

Ho had a love and respect for Jorden, not 
for his liteiature,* but for his woith ‘ Wlicn- 
ever/ said he, * a young man bccdmes Jorden’s 
pupil, he becomes his son * 

Having givexi such a specimen of his poetical 
powers, he was asked by Idr Jorden to trans- 
late Pope’s Mcsuah into Latin verse, as a 
Chiistmas cxeicise He perfoimcd it with un- 
common rapidity, and in so masteily a manner, 
that he obt lined gicat applause fiom it, which 
ever after kejit him high in the estimation of 
his college, and, indeed, of all the Umvcisity 

It IS Slid that Ml Poiio cxpiesscd himself 
conccining it in tcims of stiong axiprobation 
Hr T.iylor told mo that it was fiist printed 
foi old Mr Johnson, without the knowlotlge 
(tf his son, who was veiy angiy when he hcaid 
of it. A Miscellany of Poems, collected by a 
person of the name of Husbands, was published 
at Oxford in 17dl In that Miscellany John- 
son’s translation of the J/cssia/i appeared, with 
this mode st motto from »Scaligei’s Foctia ‘ Ex 
allow xYKje mo 'pacta cr buo tantum xeiotnatox ’ 

I am not ignoiaiit that ciitical objections 
have been made to this and othci specimens 
of Johnson’s Latin poctiy I acknowledge my- 
self not comxietcnt to decide on a question of 
such exticine nicety But I am satisfied with 
the just and disciiminative eulogy pionounced 
upon it by my fiiend Mi Couiteaay — 

‘ And with like ease his vivid lines assiuue 
TJic gall) and dignity ol ancient Koiiic 
L(t lolhge vose-moi trito conceits cxpiess, 

1 1 ll k’d out in splendid sliicds ol Viigil s dress , 

Piom jilij fill Ovid cull the tinsel phiase. 

And vajnd notions hitch m lalfci d laj , 

Then with ino> iic ait the piece combine. 

And boast the glitter of each dulcet line : 

Johnson advintuicd boldly to transfuse 
Ills Mgoious sense into the Latin inu'-o, 

Asjintd to shine b} unioficclcd light, 

And ivitli a Koniaii & aidour (hinL and wiitc 
He Ic'lt till' tuneful Nine his breast iiisjuic. 

And, like a inastei, \\akod the soothing Ivic 
Iloi itnn strains a giati ful heait prochim, 

"Whik bkj b wild roikb resound his Tin, ilia’s name. 
Hespeiia’s plant, in some less skillnl h.ands. 

To bloom a^\lule f ictitious heat deni.andb 
Though glowing Maio a faint wirmtli supplies. 

The sickly blossom m the hot-house dies 
By Johnson s gem il cnltuic, ait, and toil] 

Its loot stiikes detp, and owns the fost’iing soil , | 

Imbibes our sun tliiougli all its bwclling \ cins, i 

And grows a native of Bi itaimia’s plains ’ ^ I 

The * morbid melancholy ^ winch was lurk- 
ing in his constitution, and to winch we may ! 
asenbe those particulaiities, and that aveisiou 


1 Johnson used to say of Jorden, that ‘he scarcely 
anew a noun fiom an advcib ’—Nichols 

2 PoeUcal licview of the Literary and Moial Character 
of Dr Johnson, by John Courtenay, Esq , M P — > 
Boswell 


to regular life, winch at a very early period 
marked his character, gatheied such strength 
in his twentieth year, as to afflict him in a 
dieadful manner While he was at Lichfield, 
in the college vacation of tlic year 1720, he felt 
himself oveiwhelmcd with a horiiblc hypo- 
chondria, with peipctual iintation, fietfulness, 
and impatience , and with a dejection, gloom, 
and des|iair, winch made existence misery 
Fiom tins dismal mal.idy he never afterwards 
was peifectly iclicvcd , and all his labouis, 
and all his enjoyments, were but tempoiary 
Intel ruptions of its baleful influence How 
wondeiful, liow unscaicliable, are the ways of 
God ’ Johnson, who was blest with all the 
poiveis of genius and imdei standing, m a de 
giee fai above the ordinal y state of human 
nature, was at the s.imc time visited with a 
disoider so afflictive, that they who know it by 
due expel leiico will not envy Ins exalted en- 
dowments That it was in some dcgiee occa- 
sioned by a defect in his neivous system, that 
inexplicable part of our fianio, appens highly 
piobihle He told INIi Paiadisc tliat he was 
sometimes so languid and inefficient, that he 
could not distniguibh the hoiu upon the town 
clock 

Johnson, upon the first violent attack of this 
clisoidci, strove to ovcicome it by foicible exer- 
tions Ho ficquently wilked to Biiminghim 
and back agnn, and tiicd many other expcdi 
ents , hut all m vain His expiessiou concern 
ing it to me was, ‘ I did not then know how 
to manage it ’ His disti ess became so intoler- 
able, that he applied to Di Swmfen, phyMcian 
ill Lichfield, his godfathci, and put into his 
hands a state of his case wiittcn m Latin 
Di Swinfen was so much stiiick with the ex- 
ti .loi din 11 y acuteness, icscaich, and eloquence 
of this piper, that, in his zeal for his godson, 
he showed it to seveial peox»lc* His daughter, 
Mib Desiiioulins, who was many yeaib humanely 
siip[)oited in Hi Johnson’s house in London, 
told me, that upon his discovciing that Dr 
bwinfen had communicated his case, he was 
so much ofiended, that he was nevci aftcr- 
waids fully leconciled to him He indeed had 
good reason to be offended ; for though Hr 
Swmfen’s motive was good, he inconsideiately 
bctiaycd a matter dceiily mteiestmg, and of 
gie.il delicacy, which had been entrusted to him 
m confidence, and exposed a comiilamt of Ins 
young fiicnd and xiatient, which, m the super- 
htial opinion of the geneiality of mankmdJ, is 
attended with contempt and disgrace. 

But let not little men tiiumph upon know- 
ing that Johnson was ^n Hipochomdriac, was 
subject to what the learned, philosojilucal, and 
pious Dr. Cheyno has so well treated under 
the title of The English Malady Though 4ie 
suffered seveicly fiom it, he was not theiefore 
degiaded. The poweis of his gieat mind might 
be tioubled, and their full exeicise suspended 
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at times , but the mind itself was ever entire 
As a proof of this, it is only necessary to con- 
sider that, when he was at the very worst, ho 
composed that state of his own case, which 
showed an uncommon vigour, not only of fancy 
and taste, but of judgment. I am aware that 
ho himself was too ready to call such a com- 
plaint by the name of madness , in conformity 
with which notion, he has traced its gradations 
with exquisite nicety in one of the chajiteis of 
his Eassclas ' But theie is surely a clear 
distinction between a disorder which affects 
only the imagination and spiiits, while the 
judgment is sound, and a disoidcr by which tlie 
judgment itself is impaned. Tins distinction 
was mule to me by the late Profcssoi Gaubius 
of Leyden, physician to the riinco of Oiange, 
in a conveisation which I had with him several 
yeais ago, and he expounded it thus ‘If,’ 
said he, ‘a man tells me that he is giievously 
disturbed, foi that he unafjines he secs a ruthan 
coming against him Avitli a diawn swoid, though 
at the same time he is conscious it is a delusion, 
I pronounce him to have a disoideied imagina- 
tion, but if a man tells mo that ho sees this, 
and in consternation calls me to look at it, I 
pronounce him to bc' mad ’ 

It IS a common effect of low spuits or mohan- 
choly, to make those who aie ahiictcd witli it 
imagine that they arc actuilly suffeiing those 
evils which happen to bc most stiongly piescntcd 
to then minds Some have fancied tlnmselves 
to bc dcpiived of the use of tlicn limbs, some 
toliboui under acute diseases, otheis to bc in 
exticme jiovcity, ■when, 111 tiuth, thcic was not 
the least ro ility in any of the supiiositions ^ so 
that, when the vaponis weie di qn Ikd, they weie 
coiiMnced of the delusion To Johnson, whose 
supicmo enjoyment uas the excicise of his 
reason, tho distuibanco 01 obscin aiion^ of that 
faculty was the evil most to bo dieaded In- 
sniiiy, thcicfore, was the object of Ins most 
dismal ap)>iehcnsion , and he fancied Inmstlf 
seized by it, or appio.iching to it, at tlio veiy 
time when he was giving pi oofs of a moie than 
oidinaiy soundness and vigour of judgment 
That his oivn diseased imagination should liavo 
so fai deceived him, is stiange, but it is stiangci 
still that some of Ins fi lends should have given 
credit to his groundless opinion, when they liad 
such undoubted piqpfs that it was totally falla- 
cious , though it IS by no means suipii&mg that 
those who wish to depieciate him should, since 
hia* death, have laid hold of tins ciicumstance, 
and insisted upon it wUh veiy unfaii aggi ova- 
tion 

Amidst tlio oppression and distraction of a 
disease winch veiy few have felt in its full ex- 
tent, but many have experienced in a slighter 
degree, Johnson, in Ins wiitings and in his con- 
veisation, never failed to display all the vaiieties 


* Chapter xliu. 


of mtellectual excellence. In his march through 
this woild to a better, his mind still appeared 
grand and brilliant, and impiessed all around 
him with the truth of Virgil’s noble sentiment— 

* Igneus est ollis vigor et coelestis ongo vi 780 

The history of his mind as to religion is an 
impoitant aiticle I have mentioned the early 
impressions made upon his tender imagination 
by his mother, who continued her inous cares 
with assiduity, but, in his opinion, not with 
judgment. ‘Sunday,’ said ho, ‘was a heavy day 
to me when I was a boy. ]\Iy mother confined 
me on that day, and made me read The Whole 
Dull) of Man, fiom a gieat iiait of which I 
could dome no instruction AVhen, for in- 
stance, I had 1 ead the chapter on theft, which 
fiom my infancy I had been taught was wiong, 
I was no moie convinced that theft was wrong 
than befoio , so theic was no accession of know- 
ledge A boy should be introduced to such 
books, ])y having bis attention diiected to the 
aiiangcmcnt, to the style, and othei excellences 
of composition , that the mind, being thus en- 
gaged by an amusing vaiietyof objects, may not 
grow weai y ’ 

He communicated to mo the following parti- 
culars upon the subject of his religious jirogrcss 
— ‘ I fell into an inattention to religion, or an 
mdiffeienco about it, m my ninth year The 
chuich at Lichfield, in which wo had a scat, 
wanted icpaiation, so I was to go and find a scat 
in other chinches , and having bad eyes, and 
being awkward about this, I used to go and lead 
in the fields on Sunday This habit continued 
till my fouiteenth yeai , and still I find a great 
leluctance to go to chuich I then became a 
soit of lax taUiC) against religion, for I did not 
much thinh against it, and this lasted till 1 went 
to Oxford, whcie it would not bc suffered When 
at Oxford, I took u}) Law's Sei tons Call to a 
Iloltf Life, expecting to find it a dull book (is 
such books geneially aie), and jicihajis to laugh 
at it. But I found Law quite an overmatch 
foi me and this was the first occasion of my 
thinking m earnest of religion, after I became 
capable of lational inquiry ’ * 


* Mis Piozzi lias given a stiange fantastical account 
of the oiigiinl ol Di Jolinson’s bcliti in our most Ijoly 
rihgioii ‘ At the ago ot ten jeais his miiid was dis- 
tuihdl by s(iui)Irs of infidelity, which preyed upon 
his spiiits, and nude him very uneasy , the more so, 
as he It vested lus uneasiness to none, being naturally 
(as he said) of a sullen temper and rcseivcd disposi- 
tion He searched, however, diligently but fruit- 
lessly, toi evidences of the tiuth of revelation , and 
at length, recollecting a book he had once seen [/ swp- 
jtosc at five years old] in his father's shop, entitled Ds 
Viritate lithgioms, etc , he began to think himself 
highly culpable for neglecting such a means of iiiCor- 
mation, and took Inmsclt severely tc task for this sin, 
adding many acts oi voluntaiy, and to others un- 
known penance The flist opportunity which ottered, 
of course, he seized the book with avidity , but, on 
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Flora tins time foiwaid religion was tlic pre- 
dominant object of his thoughts , though, with 
th(' just sentiments of a conscientious (dnisti in, 
he lamented tliat his practice of its duties fell 
fai slioit of what it ought to be 

Tins instance of a mind such opb that of John- 
son being first disposed, by an.uncxiicctcd inci- 
(1( lit, to think with anxiety of the momentous 
coilctins of ctcinity, and of ‘ what he should 
do to bo 8a\ed,’may for ever be piodiicod m 
opposition to the suiicificial and sometimes 
pi ofane contempt that has bicn thiown upon 
tliobi* occasion il impiessions Vvhicli it is cei t nn 
ni my Chiistians have exptuciRcd, though it 
must be acknowledged tint we.ik minds, fioin 
an ciioneous Mippositiun that no mm is in a 
st itu of giace who has not felt a paiticubii con- 
ic ision, have m some cases biought a degicc 
of iidiculf upon them , a iidicule of which it 
m inconsidciate or unf ui to mike a geneial 
applic ition 

How seiiously Johnson was imjaessed with a 
sense of iclign n, even in the Mgour of hns 
>outh, ippcais fiom th(‘ following passage in 
Ills minutes, kept by w.iy of di.iiy — ‘Sept 
7, 17 k) I ha\c this day c nic led upon my Lk^th 
yeai M.ijcst Thou, O Cod, enable me, foi 
.Jesus Cliiist’s sikc, to spend this in such a 
I mannei, tli it I may icacne conifoit fiom it at 
the' hour of deith and in the diy of jud^^ment ’ 
Ann n ’ 

The paiticnlar couise of his leading while at 
0\foid, and duung the time of vacation which 
he j) isscd at home, t.innot be tiaced Knough 
has been said of his iiiegukir mode of study 
He told me tliat fiom his c iiliest yens he loved 
' to le id poeti}, but baldly ivn lead any poi m 
I to an end , that he read Sli ikspi \ie it a iiciiod 
so i Illy, th it the speech of the diostiu H mdet 
teiiilicd linn when lie w is alone , that Hoi.ice’s 


c\ inniiatimi, Tiof Jiiuhn'i luvi dj sdiolar enough to 'per- 
sc't Ills liuut atiist, and not tliink- 
nig to iiiqiiiio wlictlici thcic weic any English hooks 
wiitlen on tlie subject, followed his usual ‘utmse- 
nii nts, and considcied his conscience as lightened of a 
til nc He redoubled his diligence to leain the I in 
gu IqC that contained the infoimation he most ivished 
fni but fiom the pain ivhich guilt [namdy, having 
omitted to nad uhathe did not vndtistand] liadgiKii 
him, he now began to deduce the souls imnioitilitj 
ici Lii'^ation of pi an in tins noihl hting an vnqnCotion- 
ahle pioof of exidciue in another], wdne h i\ is tin 
point that helicf lust slopped at and fiom that 
moment resolved to be a Chi istian, hccanio one ol the 
most zealous and pious ones our nation evci pio- 
duced ’ — Anecdotes, p 17 

This IS one of the numerous niRiepicsentations of 
this lively lady which it is iioith wliile to collect 
loi if cicdit sliould be guen to such a childish, nia- 
tioual, and ridiculous statement of the foundation of 
l)r Johnson’s faith m Cliiistianity, how little ciedit 
would be due to it 1 Mis Ihozzi seems to wish that 
the woild should think Er Johnson also under the 
Influence of that easy logic, htet pro ratione voluntas — 
Boswlll. 


Odes were the compositions m which he took 
most delight, and it was long before he liked 
his Epistles and Satiies He told me what 
he read soltdh/ at Ovfoid was Gicck, not the 
Grecian histoiiana, but Homci and Euripides, 
and now and tlien a little epigiain, that the 
study of which he was the most fond was IMcta- 
physics, but he had not icad much even m that 
way I nhvays thought th it he did himself 
injustice 111 his account of what he had lead, 
md that he must have been sinaking with icfer- 
ciiceto the vast poition of ‘•tudy which is pos- 
‘'iblc, and to which a few scliolais in the vehole 
history of litcrstuie have att lined , foi when I 
once asked him wlietbci i pci son, whose imme I 
b ivc now foigott'Ui, studied liiiel, he answeud, 
‘No, sii , I do not believe he stuelieel Inid I 
nevci knew a nnn who studied haid I con- 
clude, indeed, fiom the cfTcits, that some men 
hive studied haul, as Ecntlcy anel Claikc ’ 
Tiying him by that ciitciion ujion which he 
foimcel his judgment of otbcis, we may be 
bsoliitely ccitain, both fiom his wiitings and 
Ins conveis ition, tint Ins leiding was veiy ex 
iinsive Di Adim Smith, tlim whom few 
wiie bittoi judges on tins subp ct, once eib 
seived to me, timt ‘Johnson knew moie books 
thin iny man alive ’ He had a peculm facility 
in s(i/nig at once vehat was v iluablo in any 
beiok, vviihont submitting to the 1 dioiii ot pc i us- 
ing it fiom beginning to i nd He bad, fi oiii the 
In liability of his constitution, it all times an 
impiticucc and Imny velun he eitliei iiad oi 
wuotc A ccitain ajipu licnsion aiising fiom 
novelty maele him v\iite Ins fust cvcieise at 
college twice ovii, but he nc'voi took that 
tiouble with any othci com])OMtion , and v\e 
slmll sec that Ins most cxleUent woiks wei< 
stnuk oil at a he it, with i ijnd c\ci turn * 

Yet h(j appeals, tiom Ins c iily notes oi memo 
laridums in my possession, to have .it v.inous 
times .itlemiited, oi ,it le ist pl inned, a metho 
elical coiusceif study, accoidiiig to comimt ition, 
of vvbicb be was all his life toiid, as it lived Ins 
attention ste lelily upon some thing without, and 
picventeil Ins mind fiom picjmg upon it si If • 
Thus I find in Ins h uidwiitmg the numbu of 
lines in each of tvo of Euiipides’ Tnvjtdus, of 
the (!eo)(/ic'i of Viigil, of the fust six books of 
the ^Liieidy of IIoi ace’s Ait of Podif, of the 
tlnid of the books of Ovi 4 l’s Mdamoi plio'^cs, 
ot some paits of Theociitus, and of the tenth 
Satiie of Juvenal, and a table showing, at 
the late of v.iiious numbeis a day (I supposcp 
vcises to be icad), what would oe, m c.ich 
e ise, the total amount m a we^ck, month, aid 
yeai 


• He told Di Iluiney that he iievei i\rote any of his 
woiks th.at were pniiteel twaee ovci Er Buincy’s 
wonder at seeing several pages of Ins Liits of the 
Poets m inaauseiipt, with scaice a blot or erasun, 
dicw this ohseiiation fiom him —MALONi!. 
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No Alan had a moic aident lovo of literature, 
or a higjier respect foi it, than Johnson His 
apaitment in Vcinbioko College was that upon 
the second floOi ovei tlie gateway The entlm- 
siast of learning will ever contemiditc it with 
veneration One day, while he was sitting in it 
quite alone, Di Panting, then master of the 
college, whom he called ‘ a fine Jacobite fellow,’ 
ovcihcaid him uttciing this soliloquy in his 
stiong emidiatic voice ‘ AVcll, I have a mind to 
see what is done in otlici pi ices of learning 
I’ll go and visit the universities abroad I’ll go 
to Fiance and Italy I’ll go to Padua — And I’ll 
mind my business For an Athenian blockhead 
IS the worst of all blockheads 

Dr. Adams told me that Johnson, while he 
was at Pembroke College, ‘was caiessed and 
loved by all about him, was a gay and fiolicsome 
fellow, and passed theie tlu' ha2>picst jiait of 
his life ’ But this is a stiiking jnoof of the 
fallacy of appe nances, and how little any of us 
know of the le il mteinal state even of those 
whom we see most fieciuently , foi the tiuth is, 
that he was then depussed by ^loviity and 
nut ited by disease AVhcii I im ntionod to liim 
this account, as given me by Di Adams, he 
said, ‘Ah, sii, I was mad and violent It was 
bitterness which they mistook foi fiolic I w as 
miserably jioor, and I thought to fight my way 
by rny liteiatuie and my wit, so I disiegaided 
all 2)ower and all authoiity ’ 

The Bislioj) of Diomoie obseives, in a lettci 
*to mo ‘The ideisuic he took in vexing the 
tutois and fellows has been often mentioned 
But I have head him say, what ought to be 
lecoidcd to the hoiioui of the luesent veneiable 
master of that college, the Jlcvcii'ml William 
Adams, D D , who ‘was then veij^ joung, and 
one of the junior fellows, tint the mild but 
judicious ex2)ostulaiions of tins w 01 thy man, 
whose viitue awed him, and whose leaimng he 
leveled, made him leally ashamed of himself, 
“though I fcai,” said ho, “I was too i>ioud 
to own it ” 

‘I have lieaid fiom some of his contemiiO' 
raiies that he was geiieially seen lounging at 
the college gate, with a ciiclc of young students 
icaind him, whom he was entei taming with wit 
and kcexnng from their studies, if not sjaiiitmg 
them iiji to rebellion against tlie college disci- 
pline, which in his, matin er years he so much 
extolled ’ 


*I had this anecdote liom Dr Adiins, and Di 
Johnson conlirnicd it Biani'^ton, in Ins ilfua 0/ TaUc, 
h IS the same thought 

‘ Sure, of all blockheads, scholars aie the woist ’ 

— Bo&wei l 

Johnson’s meaning, however, is, that a scholar who 
18 a blockhead must he the woist of all blockhctids, 
because he is without excuse But Braniston, in the 
assumed character of an ignorant coxcomb, maintains 
tliat all scliolais are blockheads on account of their 
scholarship — J Boswell, Jun 


He voiy early began to Jittemiit kcejung notea 
or memoi and urns, by way of a diaiy of his life 
I.find, m a iiircel of loose leaves, the following 
spiiited resolution to contend against his natu- 
lal indolence ‘Octuhci 172 ‘J ' Dchidite vale- 

dixi; syicm'i tUuis, cant thus surdani posthac 
aw em oh ersiu us —I bidfaicwcll to sloth, being 
1 esolved henceforth not to listen to her syren 
stiains ’ I have also in my possession a few 
leaves of another Lilfltw^y oi little book, en 
titled ‘Annalcs,’ in wdiich some of the eaily 
particulais of his histoiy aie legistcrcd in 
Latin 

I do not find that he foi mod my close inti- 
macies with his fellow- collegians But Di 
Ad.ims told me that he contracted a love and 
legaidfoi Pcmbioke College, which ho retained 
to the last A slioittime bcfoic his death he 
sent to that college a jjicscui of all his woiks 
to be deposilipd m then libi 11 y and ho had 
thoughts of Ic iving to it his house at Lichfield , 
but his fiicnds who wtie about him veiy pro- 
jieily dissuaded him fiom it, and he bequeathed 
lb to some i)oor rehitioiH He took a pleasure 
ot boasting of the many eminent men who had 
been edneated at Pembioke In this list aio 
found the names of JMr Hawkins, the Poetiy 
Piofossoi, Mr Shenstonc, Sir 'William Black- 
stone, and others, not foi getting the ccle- 
biatcd populai picachei. Mi Cleoige ‘Wbithchl, 
of whom, though Di Johnson did not think 
vciy highly, it must be acknowledged that his 
eloquence was iiowerful, his views i*ious and 
chaiitable, his assiduity almost mciedible, and 
that since his de ith the mti gi ity of his chaiac- 
tcr has been fully vindicated Being himself 
a jioet, Johnson was iiceuli uly hapjiy m men- 
tioning how m inyof the smis of Pembioke w^cie 
1)01 ts , adding, with a smile ot spoitive tiiuniph, 
*Sii, wc aic a nest of singing buds ’ 

He was not, bow ovei , blind to wdi.it be thought 
the detects of his own college, and I have, fiom 
the mfoiination of Di Tayloi, a vciy stiong 
instance of that iigid honesty winch he ever 
mtlexibly pieseivcd Taylor liad obtained his 
fathei’s consent to be entei ed of Pembioke, that 
he might be with Ins schoolfellow Johnson, with 
wliom, though some yeais older tlian himself, 
he was veiy intimate This would have been a 
great comfoit to Johnson But he fairly told 
Tayloi tliat he could not, m conscience, suffer 
him to enter wheie he knew he could not have 
an able tutoi He then made inquiiy all round 
the Uimcisity, andliavmg found that Mr. Bate- 
man, of Chiist Church, was tlie tutor of highest 
leputation, Taylor was entei cd of that college 
Mr Bateman’s lectuics wcie so excellent, that 
Johnson used to come and get them at second- 
hand fiom Taylor, till Ins poverty being so ex 
treme, that his shoes were woin out, and his 
feet appealed thiough them, he saw that this 
humiliating circumstance was pei ceived by the 
Chi 1st Church men, and he came no more. He 
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1 was too proud to accept of money, and some- 
body having set a i^air of new shoes at his door, 
he thiew tlicm away with indignation. How 
must we feel when wo read such an anecdote of 
Samuel Jolms6n ! 

His siniitcd refusal of an eleemosynary supply 
of shoes arose, no doubt, from a i)roper piido 
But, considciing his ascetic disposition at times, 
as acknowledged by liimsclf in his Meditations^ 
and the exaggeration with which some have 
treated the peciiliaiities of his character, I 
should not wondei to licai it asciibcd to a prin- 
ciple pf superstitious m oitifi cation , as we are 
told by Tnrsclliniis, in his Life of St Ignatius 
Loyola^ that this iiitiepid founder of the order 
of Jesuits, when lie ai lived at Goa, after having 
made a sevcic pilgiimage thiough the eastern 
descits, i)eisihled in wearing his misci able shat- 
teicd shoes, and wlien new ones weie ofFeied 
him, r( ji cted them as an unsuitable indulgence 

The oes angusta domi prevented him from 
having the advintage of a lomplete academical 
education The fiiend to wlioin he had ti listed 
foi suppoit had deceived him His debts iii 
college, though not gieat, weio incioasing, and 
lus scanty lemittances ftom Lichfield, which 
had all along been made with great difTiciilty, 
could be supplied no longei, his fathci having 
fallen into a state of insolvency Compelled, 
theiefoio, by iiicsistible necessity, he left the 
college in autumn 17J1, without a degicc, hav- 
ing been a member of it little more than thieo 
years 

Di Adams, the woithy and lesjicctable master 
of Pcmbioko College, has goneially had the 
reputation of being Johnson’s tutoi The iact, 
howevei, is, th it in IZdl Mr Joiden quitted 
the college, and his pupils weie tiaiisfeiied to 
Di Adams , so that, had Jolinson letuined, I)i 
Adams KoitW /mi c heui his iutoi It is to be 
wished that this connection had taken place 
His equal tcmpei, mild disposition, ind iiolite- 
ness of manncis, might have insensibly soltencd 
the haislincss of Jolinson, and infused into him 
tliosc moic delicate chanties, those pctites mo- 
rales, in which, it must be confessed, our gieat 
moralist was nioie deficient than his best fi lends 
could fully justify Di Adams paid Johnson 
this higb compliment He said to me at Ox- 
foid in 177b, ‘ I was his nominal tutor , but ho 
was above my maik ’ IVTien I rejieated it to 
Johnson, his ejes flashed with grateful satis- 
faction, and he exclaimed, ‘That was liberal and 
noble J 

CILVrTER IV. 

1731-17aG. 

And now (I had almost said jpooi*) Samuel John- 
son returned to his native city, destitute, and 
not knowing how he should gam even a decent 
livelihood. His father’s misfortunes m trade 


reiideicd him unable to supjioit his son ; ano 
for some time there appeared no means by 
winch he could maintain himself. In the De- 
cember of this year Ins father died 

The state of poverty in which he died, appears 
from a note m one of Johnson’s little diaries of 
the following year, which strongly displays his 
spiiit and virtuous dignity of mind ‘1732, 
JuliiW Undetim am cos dcposui, quodiequic- 
quid ante mati isfimus {quod sei um sit precor) de 
paternis honis spcrari licet, viginti scilicet libras, 
accept. Usque adeo mihi foituna fingenda est 
Interea, ne pan jiei late rues animi languescant, 
nec injlagitia cqcstas ahigat, cavendum — I layed 
by eleven guineas on tins day, when I received 
twenty pounds, being all that I have reason to 
hope foi out of my fathei’s efTects, previous to 
the death of my mother , an event winch I pray 
God may be very lemote I nowtheiefore see 
that I must make my own foi tunc. Mean- 
while let me take caie that the powers of my 
mind be not debilitated by poveity, and that in- 
digence do not foicc me into any ciiminal act ’ 

Johnson was so far foitunatc, that the re- 
spectable ch nactei of his luuents, and his own 
raeiit, had fiom his cailicst ycais seemed him 
a kind leception m the best families at Lich- 
field Among these I can mention IVIr, Howard, 
Dr Swmfen, Mi Simpson, Blr Levett, Cap- 
tain Gaiiick, fathoi of tlio gieat ornament of 
the Biitish st.ige, but above all, IMr Gilbeit 
Walinesley,* Uegistiai of the Ecclesiastical Court 
of Lichfield, whose chaiattci, long after his 
decease, Di Johnson has, in his Life of Edmund 
Emith, thus diawn m the glowing colouis of 
giatitinlc — 

‘ Of Gilbert Walmcsley, thusjirescntcd to my 
mind, let me indulge myself iiitlie icmcmbiance. 
I knew him veiy early , ho was one of the first 
friends that litciatuie piocuicd me, and I hope 
that at least my gratitude luide me woithy of 
his notic( 

‘lie was of an advanced age, and I was only 
not a boy, yet he never icLCived my notions 
with contempt He was a Whig, with all the 
viiulence and malevolence of lus iiaity, yet 
diffeieiuc of ojimion did not keep us ai)art , I 
honoured him, and he endui cd me 

‘He had mingled with the g ly woild without 


* j\rr Walton informs me that this eaily fiicnd of 
Johnson was entered a Coinninncr of Tiimty College, 
U\iord, aged 17, in 1098, and is tlie author of many 
Latin verse tiaiislations in the GuUlehiaii’i> Magazine 
One of them is a tianslation of 

* My tune, O ye Muses, was happily spent,’ etc 

lie died August 3d, 1751, and a monument to his me- 
mory lias been erected in tlie Catliedral of Lichfield, 
with an mscription written by Mr Seward, one of the 
prebendaiies — Boswlll 

Ills translation of ‘ My time, 0 ye Muses,’ etc., may 
he found in the Gentleman'’^ Magazine for 1745, vol 
\v p 102 Ic IS there subsciibcd with lus name — 
Malone 
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exemption from its vices or its follies ; but had 
never neglected the cultivation of his mind 
His belief of revelation was unshaken, his learn- 
ing preserved his principles ; he grew first regu- 
lar, and then pious. 

‘ Ills studies had been so various, that I am 
not able to name a man of equal knowledge 
His acquaintance with books was great; and 
what he did not immcdiitely know, he could 
at least tell where to find Such was his am- 
phtude of learning, and such his copiousness of 
communication, that it may be doubted whether 
a day now passes in which I have not some 
advantage from his fiundship 

‘At this man’s table I enjoyed many cheoifiil 
and instinctive houis, with companions such is 
aie not often found — witli one who h is length- 
ened, and one wlio lias gladdened lile , with 
Dr. James, whoso skill in ph^su will be long 
remembered, and with Divul (Jiiiiek, whom 
I hoped to have giatilu d witli this chaiacter of 
our common friend Tint what aie the hopes of 
man ^ I am disippointed by that stiokc of 
death, which has cclipsi d the gaiety eif nations 
and impoveiibheel the iuiblic stoek of haimles^ 
pleasure ’ 

111 these families he pissed much time in his 
eaily ycais In most of tliem he was m the 
company of ladies, p (iticulaily it i\li Walmes- 
ley’s, whose wufe iml sisters in-liw', of the name 
of Aston, and d.nighteis of a liironet, were le*- 
markable foi good bu ediiig, so tli it tlie notion 
which has been iridustiiously ciiciil itcd and be- 
lieved, 111 it he novel Avas in good ( omi>any till 
late in Idi', <iiid conseipicnlly had licen confirmed 
in coiis(' ind fciocious niunuis hj- long h ibits, 
IS wliolly without found ition Somi ot the 
lidies ln\e a<^suicd me, tliey iccollcctid him 
well when a young m.in, as distinguislied for 
his compl usance 

And tliat his polite m ss Avas not meicly occa 
Bion il and tcmi»oiai>, oi confim d to the ciiclc^ 
ot Jaclifuld, is asciitiiiK'd Ity tin testimony ol 
alidy, who, in a in])ci with Avhuh [ liaA^c beni 
favouied by i d lughtcr of his intim ite fiieiid 
and physician, l)i Law u nee, tliiu describes Di 
Johnson some yeais ifteiw uds — 

‘As tlie piiticuliis of the fnnner part of Dr 
Johnson s lilc do not seem to he veiy iccurately 
known, a 1 icly hopes that the folloAving infoimx- 
tion may not be unacci iitible 

‘ She remcmhei s ])i Jolinson on a visit to Di 
Taylor at Ashbouine, some time bitAieen the 
end of the yexr ’J7 and tlie ninhlle of the year 
*40, she lather tlnnks it to li ive been after he 
and his wife Aveie lemoved to London Dm mg 

his stay it Ashbourne he made frequent visits 
to Mr IMeyncll at Liadley, Avlieie liis company 
was much desired by the ladies^ of the family, 
who wcie, perhaps, m point of t legance and 
accomphsliments, infciiorto fcAv of those with 
whom he was afterwards acquainted Mi 
Meyncll’s eldest daughter Avas afterwaids mar- 


ried to Mr. Fitzherbert, father to I\Ii Alleyne 
Fitzherbeit, lately minister to the court of 
Kussia. Of her Dr Johnson said, in Dr Law- 
rence’s study, that she had the best understand- 
ing he ever met with in any human being At 
Mr Meynell’s he also commenced that friend- 
ship with Mrs Hill Boothby, sister to the pre- 
sent Sir Brook Boothby, which continued till 
her death Tlie youwj woman whom hr used to 
call Molly A sf on* was sister to Sir Thomas 
Aston, and daughter to a baronet ; she was also 
sister to the wife of his fnend, IMr Gilbert 
Walmeslcy * Besides his intimacy with the 
above-mentioned iicisons, who were surely 
pcojile of lank and education, wliile ho was at 
Lichfield he used to be fiequently at the house 
of Di Swmfcn, a gentleman of very ancient 
fimily in Sf iffoidslure, from Avliich, after the 
dcatli of Ins elder biother, he inhented a good 
edate He aahs, besides, a physuiin of vciy 
extensive i>ra( tice , but for w ant of due atten- 
tion to the management of his domestic con- 
cerns, left a veiy huge f mnly iii indigence 
One of his diugliters, IMis Di smoulins, after- 
w lids found in asylum m the house of her old 
fiieiid, whose doors were always oiien to the 
unfoitunate, and wIioAvell obseiA’^cd the piccept 
of the Gospel, foi he “was kind to the unthank- 
ful and to the evil 

In the foiloin state of his circumstances, he 
icceiAtcd of an ofioi to be employed as usher in 
the school of Maiket-Boswoith, in Lcicestei- 
shiic, to whicli it Appeiis, fiom one of his little 
liagmcnts ot a diaiy, thit he A\cnt on foot on 
tlie Ibtli of July — ^ Juhi IG Jio'-ioitiam ptde^ 
’ Butitisnottiue, ashasbccneiioncously 
iilitcd, that lie wis assistant to the famous 
Anthony Blackwall, whose meiit has been 
lionourodby the testimony of Bishop TTuid,^Avho 
was his scholar ; for IMi B1 ickw ill du d on the 
(Sth of Apnl ITdO,"* moie thin a ^c.ii befoie 
Johnson h ft the TTnivt isity 

This employment Avas vciy iiksome to him 


* Tlio words of Bir John Haw bins, p GIG — Bos- i 

WELL 

- Sii Thomas Aston, Birt , avIio tin <1 m Tanmry 
17G1-5, left one son, iitUriid Thomas ilso, and eight 
daiighteis Of tin daughteis, C.itlu riiu in mu d Tolin- 
son’sfiieud, the Hon Jltiiry Hi ia ey , Mugirct, (id- 
liert W ilmesley Another ol these 1 idii s iniirudtlie 
Rev ]\rr Gastiell Mary, or J^hdly Aston, as she 
was usuilly called, hoc ime the w de ot C qd iin Riodie 
of the nivi Anothei sistei, who was unnniiied, was 
living at Lichfield in 3770 — Malom 
3 Tlicro IS hue (as Ml Janns Boswell observes to 
me) a slight iiiaecuriey Bishop Hurd, in the LjJistlii 
Dedicatoiy prefixed to his CommLiilaiy on Jlouice b Art 
ofFoctiy, etc , does not piaise Bliekwall, but the Rev 
Mr Buflworth, Head Master of the Grammar School 
at Biewood, m Stallordshire, Avho had himself been 
hied under Blackwall — ]\1aloxe 
< See Gentleman’s Maya^uu, December 1784, p 067. 

— Boswfil 
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in every respect, and he complained giievoiisly 
of it in his letters to his fiiend Mr Hector, 
who was now settled as a suigeon at Birming- 
ham The Ictteis are lost , but Mr Ilectoi 
recollects his writing ‘that the poet had de- 
scribed tlie dull sameness of his e\istcnce in 
these words, “ Vilam continet una dtes ” (one 
day contains the whole of niy life) , that it w is 
unvaiied as the note of the cuckoo, and th.at lu 
did not know whether it was inoie disagiccable 
for him to teach, or the boys to Icain, thcgiani- 
mai rules ’ Ills gencial aveision to this painful 
diudgeiy was greatly enhanced by a disdgiC(- 
inent between him and hii AVolstaii Dixie, the 
pation of the school, in whoso house, I have 
been told, he ofhciited as a kind of domestic 
cliaplain, so far, at least, as to say giacc at 
table, but was tieated with wli.it he leiuesenttd 
.IS intolerable harshness , .ind after suffering 
for a few months such complicated misery, ‘ he 
lelinquishcd a situation which all his life ifti i 
waids he recollected with the strongest aveision, 
and even a degicc of lioiioi But it is piobable 
that at this jieiiod, whatevci uneasiness he may 
have endured, he l.ud the toundiiion of much 
futuic eminence by apjdicitioii to his studies 
Being now again tot illy unoccupied, he w.xs in- 
vited by Ml Jlcctoi to pass some tune with him 
at Bumingliam, as his guest, at the house of Mi 
Wairen, with wliom IMi Jlectoi lodged and 
boaided Mi Want n was tin hist established 
booksellei in Biimingharn, and was vciy atten- 
tive to Johnson, wlio he soon found could be of 
much seivice to him in his tiade, by his know- 
ledge of litei itiuc, and he even obtaim d tin' 
issistance of his pen in fuinishing some num 
beis of a peiiodical Essay punted m the news- 
paiier of which Waiien was piopnetor Aftii 
veiy diligent iiupiiiy, I hive not been able to 
lecovcr those e iily specimens of that jiaiticulir 
mode of wiitiug by which dolmson afteiwaids 
so gieitly distinguisln'd lunisilf 

He continued to live is I\li Hectoi’s guest 
for about six months, and tluni lined lodgings 
in another pait of the town,‘ hnding himstlf as 
well situated at Biiminghain as he supposed he 
could be anywhere, while he had no settled 
plan of life, and veiy scanty means of subsist- 
ence He made some valuable accpiamtaiue ■. 
there, amongst whomwcie IMi Poiter, a mei- 
cer, whose widow he afteiwaids inaiiied, and 


• It appears fioin a bttci of .Tobiison’s to a fiuiid, 
wlneli 1 have read, dated Lk hlitld, July 27, 1732, tli it 
he liad left Sir Wolstaii Divie^ house leeeiitly befoii 
that kttei w is vviittcii He tlien had hopes ot sue 
CLcdiiig, either as iiiastei oi iishci, in the school of 
Ashbourne — Malone 

* bir John Hawkins states, fiom one of Johnson’s 
diaries, that in June 1733 he lodged in Buunnghain 
at the house of a peison named Juvis, ]uohal)ly a 
relation of Mrs Poiter, wdiom he altiiwaids niaiiied 
—Malone 


Mr. Taylor, who by liis ingenuity in mechanical 
inventions, and his success in trade, acquired 
an immense fortune But the comfort of being 
near Mr Hector, las old schoolfellow and inti- 
mate friend, was Johnson’s chief inducement 
to continue here. 

In what manner he employed his pen at this 
peiiod, or whether he deiived from it any pe- 
cuniiiry ad\ ant.igi', I have* not been able to ascer- 
tain He piobably got a little money fiorn Mr. 
Waircn, and we aio certain that he executed 
here one piece of liteiaiy labour, of wliicli Mr, 
Ilcctoi has favoiued me with a minute account. 
Having mentioned that he had read at Pem- 
bioke College a Voyage to Ahy'^sinia^ by Lobo,* 
a Portuguese Jesuit, and that he thought an 
abiidgment and tianslation of it from the Ert nch 
into English might be an useful and piohtible 
publication, Mi AV^iiicn and Mi Hector joint'd 
m uiging Iiim to uiideitakc it He accoidiiigly 
agieed, .ind the hook not hemg to be found m 
Biimingham, he hoiiowi d it of Pembioko Col- 
lege A iiait of the woik lx mg vciy soon done, 
one Osboin, who was IHi Waiicu’s punter, was 
set to woik with wh it was leady, and Johnson 
engaged to sii]»idy flu piess with copy as it 
should bo w intesl , hut his constitutional in- 
dolence ‘"ooii pie\ iilcd, and the woik was it a 
stand ]\Ii lIe<to], wlio knew that a motive 
of hum uiiLy woulil lx* tlio most luevailing aigii- 
meiit with his fiHiul, went to Johnson, uid 
lepicsented to him th it the prmtei could have 
no othei ompht^iiunt till this undeitaking wis 
Imisheil, iiul that the pool man and his family 
well suileimg 

.lohnsoii, upon this, i'm iH d the powcis of his 
mind, though his body was k lived He laym 
bed with the hook, whieli was a ipiaiLo, befoie 
him, and dietated while Hector wiote Mi 
Heetoi caiiud the shei t-, to the piess, and cm- 
leetid almost all the pioof sheets, veiy tew of 
which weio cvei sim by .Johnson In this 
maimei, with the aid of Mi Hectoi’s active 
fiieiidslnp, the hook was completed, and was 
published in 17.15, with London upon tlie title- 
p ige, though it w IS in icility punted it 
Biimiiigham, — a device too common with pio- 
vmei il publi^luis Eoi till', woik he had fiom 
IMi V* , 11 H n only tin* sum of five guineas 

This being the fust prose woik of Johnson, it 
IS a cm ions object of impiiiy how much may be 
tiaccd in it of that style whn h maiks his subso- 
epient wiitings with such peculiar excellence, — 
with so happy an union of foice, vivacity, and 
pcispicuity. I have pci used the book with this 
Mew, and have found that hcie, as I believe m 
cveiy other tianslation, there is in the woik 
itselt no vestige of the ti aiislatoi’s own style , for 
the language of ti inslation being adapted to the 
thoughts of aiiothei peison, insensibly follow! 


* Born at Lisbon in 1593, and died thcro m 1678 
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their cast, and as it were runs into a mould 
that IS ready prepared. 

Thus, for instance, taking the first sentence 
that occurs at the opening of the book, p 4 — 

‘ I lived here above a year, and completed my 
studies in divinity ; in which time some letters 
were received from the fathers of Ethiopia, 
with an account that Sultan Segned, Emiieior 
of Abyssinia, was converted to the Chuich of 
Romo , that many of his subjects had followed 
his example, and that tlieic was a great want of 
missionaiies to impiovo these piosperous begin- 
nings Eveiybody was veiy desirous of second- 
ing the zeal of our fathers, and of sending them 
the assistance they requested , to which wc 
were the moie encouiaged, because the Enqic- 
ror’s letter informed our I’lovincial that we 
might easdy enter his dominions by the way 
of Dancala, but unli ijjpily the secietary wiote 
Ccila foi Dancala, winch cost two ot oui f.ithcis 
then lives ’ 

Eveiy one acquainted with Johnson’s mannci 
will be sensible that theie is nothing ot it hcie, 
but that this sentence might have been com- 
posed by any other man 

But in the Pielaoe the Johnsonian stjle be- 
gins to aiqieai , and though use had not yet 
taught his wing a peiminent and eipiabh' tliglit, 
theie arc'iiaits of it winch exhibit Ins best ni in- 
ner in lull vigoui I had once the jdeasuie of 
examining it with Mr Edmund Buikc, who 
confiiined mo in this opinion by Ins suptiioi 
critical sagicity, and was, I icmember, much 
delighted with the following specimen — 

‘The roiiuguese tiavellei, coiitiaiy to the 
geneial vein of Ins countrymen, h is nnused Ins 
leader with no romantic ibsurdity or inciedible 
fictions 'Whatever he itl iti s, wlicihci tiuc oi 
not, 13 at least piubable , and iie wlio tidls notliing 
exceeding the bounds of piobabihiy, his a light 
to demand that tliey should believe him wlio 
cannot contiadict him 

‘ He appeals, by Ins modest and unaffected 
naiiation, to have dcsciibid things as he saw 
them, to ha\e copied natuie fiom tlic life, and 
to have consulted his senses, not Ins imagina- 
tion He in^^cts with no basilisks that destroy 
With then eyes, his crocodiles dcvoin then 
piey without teais, and Ins cataiacts fall fioiii 
ilie rocks Without deafening the ncighbouiing 
inhabitants. 

‘The reader will licre find no regions cursed 
Avith niemediable ban emit ss, oi blest with 
spontaneous fecundity, no pci pt tual gloom, oi 
imceasirig sunshine; noi aie the n itions iicrc 
described either devoid of all sense of humanity, 
or consummate in all piivato oi social virtues 
Here are no Hottentots without lehgioiu policy 
or articulate linguage, no Chinese peifectly 
polite and completely skilled in all sciences He 
will discover, what will always be discovered by 
a diligent and impaitial iiiqiiiiei, that whei- 
ever human natuie is to be found, theie is a 


mixtuie of vice and virtue, a contest of passion 
and reason, and that the Creator doth not 
appear paitial m His distiibutions, but has 
balanced, in most countiies, their paiticular 
inconveniences by particular favouis ’ 

Ileie we have an eaily example of that bril- 
liant and energetic expiession, which, upon 
innumerable occasions in his subsequent life, 
justly impiesscd the woild with the highest 
admiiation 

Nor cm any one, conveisant with the writ- 
ings of Johnson, fail to discern his hand m this 
passage of the Dedication to John Warren, 
Esq , of rcmbiokeshiie, though it is asciibed 
to Wairen the booksellei — 

‘A geneious and elevated mind is distin- 
guislied by nothing moic ccitainly than an 
eminent degiee of cuiiosity,^ noi is tliat cuii- 
osity ever more agreeably oi usefully employed, 
tliaii in examining the laws and customs of 
foiLign n itions I hope, theiefoie, the present 
I now picsume to make will not be thought im- 
piopci, which, however, it is nob my busmess 
as a dedicatoi to commend, noi as a bookseller 
to <h j)ieciatc ’ 

It is ii.isonable to suppose, that his having 
been thus accidentally led to a pai iicular study 
of the histoiy and manneis of Abyssinia was 
the 1 emote occasion of his wilting, many yean 
if tei wards, his admiiable philosophical tale, 
the luincipal scene of which is laid m that 
countiy 

Jolmson letuined to Lichfield eaily in 17J1, 
and in August that yeai he made an attempt to 
juocuie some little subsistence by his pen , for 
he publislied piojios ils for printing by subscrip- 
tion the Latin roeiii's of Politian , ^ AnythPoli- 
iiani Poun<U(i LaLnut^ qiiLhiibyJVotas CiiDilndOi id 
Laiinm poisto'i a PcliauJuu ctio ad Puhtiani 
Ic/npuia dfUuitdy ct iiid Politiani fusius quam 
anUhnc tiuu )atdy addulit S ur Johnson ** 

It appeals that his brother NatJi.imtl had 
taken iq> his fathei s tiade , foi it is mentioned 
that ‘ subsciiptions aie tiken m by the Editor, 
or N Johnson, booksellei, ol Lichhehl ’ Not- 
withstanding the meiit of Johnson, and the 
chcaj) xnice at which tins book was oflcied, there 
weie not subsciibeis enough to ciisiue a sufh- 
cient sale, so the woik never appealed, and 
piobably nevei was executed. 


* See Ltnahln, No 103, ‘ (Juiiusity is the Thirst of 
tli(> Soul,’ etc —Boswell 

2 May Mc not tiace a f.inciful siniilanty T)LtwcLii 
rolitim ind Jolmson^ Huctius, spca-king of Faiiliis 

Pi lissoiiiiis FontaiK iius, saj s ‘ iii ([uo Natuia, ut 

olini in Aiigdo Politi uio, dcfonmtalciu oils exccl- 
lentis mgciiii j)ra‘stautia coiiipensavit ’ Couunoit de 
id) ad turn pcilifi Edit Amstcl 1718, p 200 — 
Boavi LI 

2 Tlio book was to contain inoie than thiity sbedts, 
tlic puce to be two shiJliiigs and sixpence at the time 
of snbsciibing, and two shillings and sixpcrac at the 
dclivcrv of a pci feet book in quiics — Bd-will 
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“We find him again this year at Birmingham, 
and there is presoived the following letter fiom 
him to Mr Edwaid Cave,* thcoiigmal conunlcr 
and editor of the Gentleman's Magazine . — 

* TO MR CAVE 

Nov 25 , 1734 

‘Sir, — A s yon appear no less sensible than yoni 
readers of the dcf('<ts of your iioctical aitich', 
you will not be displeased if, in order to tlu 
improvement of it, I communuate to you tlu 
sentimeiitb of a person who will undeitakc on 
reasonable t( iins sometimes to fill a column 
‘His opinion is, that the xniblic would not 
give you a bad reccjition, if, beside the cnirent 
wit of the month, whieh a ciiticil examination 
would gcneially reduce to a nairow comjiass, 
you admitted not onlyiiocms, mscrixdions, etc , 
never luintcd ])efoie, whieh he will sometimes 
supply you with, but likewise shoit liteiaiy 
dibseititions in Latin oi English, ciilical le 
marks on uitliois ancient or moth in, foigottdi 
pocmb that deceive n\i\al, oi hxjsi x'iccc> lik( 
Floyei's,- woitli i>i(sti\ing By this method, 
yoiii liteiaiy utiele — foi so it might be c died — 
wdl, he tilings, bo better rceommended to the 
pul)lic til in by low ji sts, awkwaid buffoonery, 
or the dull sciiiiilities of eithci pirty 

‘If such 1 coiicspomh mi will be agree dde to 
you, be jili iscdto infoim me in two ^msts wh it 
the conditions aie on whieh you shall exjioi t it 
Your late oflei Ogives mo no uason to distiust 
youi gonciosity If you engage in any litiraiy 
projects bi sides this papci, I have otlu r designs 
to imiinrt, il I eould be sci uie fiom h laingotlu is 
reap the adv ant igo of what I slundel hint 
‘ Your letter, by bt ing dm cto<l to S Smith, to 
be loft it the Cistle, in Biirningham, Waiwick- 
shiie, will leacli 

‘ Youi humble seivant ’ 

IMr Cavo has put a note on tins httn, 

‘ Answeied Die 2’ But whetlici anything 
was done m eoiibeixaeiieo of it ire aie not m 
foi incd 

dohnson had, from his eaily youth, been sen- 
sible to the inllueiice of female chaims AVhen 
at Stouibiidge school, he was mueli enimouicd 
of OliMa Lloyd, a young Quikei, to whom he 
wiote a copy of veisis, which I h ivf not been 


* Miss Cave, the gi uni iia ( t of Mr Edii nd Cm 
has ohiigiiigd} shoun nu the oiigiinLol thi»aiid tlu 
othirletteis of Dr Tohnsou to Jinn, uliieli \sciq fii t 
published in the nV ad( //uin’s T/ff'/o'nu , with notes 1)\ 
Ml John Nil hoL, the woitliv and indetatigatdc cdiloi 
of that ^al^llblL niiscelliii}, signed N , sonic of whiili 
I shall oee uioiially tiaubCiihe in tlie course of this 
woik — Dusu I r L 

•Sir John ldo>ci’s TicalibC 07i Cold I'dihs Gentle- 
man s Maga-inc, 17 U, p l<i7 — Dosu 1 T r 

• A prize ot lilly pounds for the best poem on Lift 
Death, Judijiiunf, lhaien, and Hill See Gtiithinaiis 
Magazine, \o\ iv p 500— Niciiors 


able to recover , * but with what facility and 
elegance ho could waihle the amorous lay, will 
aiipear from the following lines which he wrote 
for his fiienel Mr Eelmund Hector — 

Vfksls to a Lady on i craving fiom her a Sraia of 
Myiull 

‘ What hopes, what terrois does thy gift create, 
Amtagiious emblim of nnet it un fate I 
Tin mjifle, ensign of siiintrne command. 

Consign el by Venus to Melissa’s hand , 

Not less leijnu ions than a rtigiiing fair. 

Now grants mil now rejects a lovci’s jirajcr 
In mjitle sh ides oft sings the li ipi>y swain, 

In mvitle sJiades dcspaiiing gliosts complain , 

The nijitle eiowiis the hai»py loviis’ heads, 

Tlie nnlnpi>> lovei s graie the mjille sjueada; 

Oh tin n (he me iniiig oi thy ,ift imjciit. 

And i ise the tliiobhings ol an ‘uimous heart 1 
feoon must tins bough, as eon sh ill liv his doom, 
Adoin Phil uuUi s lu id, oi gi let his tomb 

Ifis juveiide itLuhinents to the f iir sex wcic, 
hi)WT\oi, veiy tiansicnt , and it is cntiin that 
he foimed no ciiiinnil lonuection whatsoever 
Ml Hectoi, wlio ll^ed witli liim in his younger 
d lys in tlic utmost intimacy and sod, il freedom, 
h IS assiiieel me, tint even at th.at ardi nt season 
his conduet wns stiictly viituousin tliat resjioct , 
and tl) it though he lo\i d to exliilaiate himself 
with wine, he novel knew him intoxicated but 
once 


* Tie oLo wioie soneamdi>i) vmis bilnu he lefi 
StillouKhire nhiih our aulhoi 'i]i]Hajs not to have 
srtn Tlnvvviu id(lie>sed to ‘ Miss Ilu knnn, pDj- 
ing on thf Splint ' At tlu' b u k ol this e iily jinclK si 
illusion, ol nhicli tlu ougiinl io]iy, in Johnsons 
liaiidwi ding, v\ is obligingly eomnunn atcil to me by 
Mr Jolm Ti>loi, IS tlu following itlest ition 

‘Wiiltui by the lib l)i bunnd Johnson, on my 
mothir, tlu n Mis^ JIukman, iilijmg on tin 
rSpimt J Tniton ’ 

Di Tin ton, the jhv->i(iin, the wi del of Ihis eertifi- 
nte, who ilied in A])iil ISOO, in his 71 it H ir, v^as 
bom in 17 55 Till* vi m ■> in ipii slum, Ilu u bue, winch 
hivebein I'lintidin sonu 1 lU editions ot Johnson’s 
imi ms, must hive bei n widten bi lore th it \oar — 
Miss Ilu km in, it is believed, was a lady of btalioid- 
shiie 

The eonelnding liiu s of this csily i opv of verses 
liav'o muili ol the vit,uui of Johnn'iis poitiy in his 
matiiii r >i iis 

‘ Wlu n old Timolhens slim Ic the vocal sliing, 
Ambilioiis luiy In’d tlu Giu i in king 
iTiiboundeil pioii cts 1 ib iiii j- in bis mind, 

111 puds |oi loom, in oiu iiooi woild confin’d 
11 ms w.ik’d to 1 i^u b> nnnie s dn idlul power, 

Ib bids llie swoid lb sliov the Jtamf devour 
II id Sli 11 1 s g( nth tom lies mov d the lyre. 

Soon h id the nion iK h li It i nobh i liu* , 

No inoic ibbgliled with duistious v\ ir. 

Ambitions onlv now to ]ihnse the fair, 

Design d liis thiist of enpine to hei rlnrms. 

And found a thousaiul woihL in Sti 11 1 ’s arms * 

Mat ONE 

“Mrs Piozzi gives the following account of this 
little eomjmsdioii liom Dr Joliiisoii’s own relation 
toiler, on her impming whether it was rightly attn- 
buted to him ‘ I think it is now ]ust forty years 
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In a man whom religious education has se- 
cured from licentious indulgences, the jiassion 
of love, when once it has seized him, is exceed- 
ingly strong , being unimiiaircd by dissipation 
and totally concentrated in one object This 
was exi)erienced by Johnson, when he became 


ago, that a jouiig fellow bad a s])rig of mjrtlo pivdilnm 
by a girl lie com tod, and asked mo to wiitc him some 
Ml SIS that ho might pu^ent hir in icturn I pio- 
mised, but foigot, and i\li(n ho called for his lines 
&t the time agreed on, “feit still amonunl,” s lys 1, 
“ dear Mimd, and 1 11 fell h them thee , ” so stepped 
aside for hve minutes, and ^\lute the nonsense jou 
now keep such a stir about Jmedo/es, p 34 

In my fust eddiori I \Nas indmed to doubt the 
authenticity ot this account, by tlu tollowing eireiim- 
stantial st itement in a letter to me liom Miss Seward, 
ot Lichtnld -‘I laoiu tlio^e mims ^\(^( addiesscd 
to Lni y Poiti i , when hi was i n unomi d ot lii r in his 
boyish da>s, two or three j( ii-i bi [oielie li id seinher 
inotlier, his futme ^\l^e" He wiote tin m at ni} gi ind- 
fithirs, andgiM them to Lui > in the piesnn e ot my 
mother, to whom hi showid thim on the instint 
She used to iei)eat tin m tome when I asked hi r lor 
t//r7’e>s(>s D) John tjti gam 7io, On a ig of Mijtlh ” 
hr JiaJ ‘^(ohnor Jugged Junn hci Ito om We ,dl 
> know honest Lucy Poitii to hive been iin apable ot 
the mean viuit\ ot ippl^mg to hn i If a comi>linient 
not intcndid for hi r ’ Sueli was this 1 id> s state nn iit, 
vliiih I mike no doubt she suiiposid to be coiieet, 
but it shows how d mge roils it is to tiust too impli- 
citly to tiaditiond toslimonj and ingimous infercuee, 
for Mr Ik 1 toi li IS 1 itely assured mi tI)atJ\lis Tio/zi’s 
account is in this iiis(<ince ai eiiiate, and that he w is 
the iierson foi whom Johnson wiote those \eises, 
whiih have been eiioneuusly asciibed to Mr Ilam- 
itiotid 

1 am obliged m so m my iiistmces to iiotn e 
rio/zi s ineoiieetiiess ot iditioii, tint T {-1 idl> si i7i 
tlin oppoitiinitj of ail ui)\»li dj,iiig th it, lioueverolle u, 
she IS not always in ii i ui itt 
The aiithoi li iMi)"- bi i ii diawn into a oontroMi ,> 
with Miss Anna 8i w iid, in i oim e[n( iii e of the jm- 
tc'ding si it( me lit (whiili ni I’y la toiinil in the dcntlc- 
mcnib Magazine, vols Km ind Kiv ), iiinved the 
following lettei fiom Mi Edmund lieetoi on tlm siih- 
ji et — 

‘ Dfar, Sin, - I am n)iiy to see jou iieen agid in 
altiii ilionwith i nd} w Iio si i n*s nnw dlmg to be eon- 
vineed of htr i iiois Sun ly it would be luuie ingi nu- 
ous to acknowdedge than to persevere 

‘Lately, in looking over boini ]n])iis I me mt to 
bum, I louiid the oiigiiial manuseiiptof The MijiLlt, 
With the date on it, 17 U, whuli I have i m lo^td 

‘ The tine history (wdiii li I could t>wi ai to) is as fob 
lows — Mr Moigan Cnives, the elder biotin i of a 
woithy eleigjman ni ir Eith, with wlioni I w'as le- 
quaintcd, waited uinui a luiy in this luighbonihood, 
who at paiting ])usented him the luaiich lb 
showed it me, and wished much to leturn tlic compli- 
ment in verse 1 ai)plied to Johnson, who was with 
me, and m about half an Lour dictated the veicjis 
which I sent to iny fiicnd 

‘ I most solemnly declare, at that tune, Johnson 
was an entiie stiaiigcr to the roitii funily, and it 
was almost two yeais after th it I introduced him to 
the acquamtunee of Poiter, whom 1 bought my clothes 

of 

'If you intend to convince tins obaliualc woman. 


the fe*r\eiit aeliiiiiei of Mis Poitei, alter her 
first liiisbaniVs death ^ Miss Portci told me, 
that when he was fast intioduccd to her 
mother, his appearance was veiy forbidding; 
he was then lean and 1 ink, so that his immense 
structure of bones was hideously sinking to the 
eye, and the scars of the sciofula weic deeply 
visible Ho also woic las Lia, which was 
straight and stilf, and se'paiate'd behind, and 
he often had seemingly convulMve starts and 
odd ge sticul itions, wlaeli tended to excite at 
once sLiipi ISC and ridicule Mis Poiter was so 
much engaged by Ins convcisation, tliat she over- 
looked all these external dn idvant igcs, and 
said to hei daughter, ‘Tins is tlie most sensible 
man th it I cvei saw in my life ’ 

Thougdi ]\lis Poiter wuas double the age of 
Johnson,^ and he i peison and m 'iinei, as de- 
sciihi d to me by the 1 iti IMi G iiiuk, were by 
no means ph ising to otheis,^ she iiinst liave 
liada snpeiioiity of undei standing and t ilcnts,^ 
as she ceitiinly inspiieel lam with a nuuc thin 
ordinal y passion , aid she hiving signified her 
willingness to accept of his hand, he went to 


and to ovlnhit to the piihlu tlietiutli of naria 
ti\( , joii aie at liheiiy to in ike whit you please 
01 tins stab ment 

‘ I hope >oLi will iiaidon me foi t iking up so much 
of join time Wishing joii viultob rt Jthica aniivi>, I 
shall subseiibe injoclt, youi obliged linmlilt sc want, 

‘ 11 IIlcior 

‘ IhUMiNcaiAM, Jan 0, 1701 Bn= wit i 

* It ipi)e<ajs fiom Mi Hot tors httii tli it Johnson 
b(( inn accpiiinted vsith her thiee jt us before he 
mm led h< i — M \i om 

- Alls Tohnson s ni iid< ti name was J( ivis Though 
thou was a great disi)aiily ol yi bt tween her and 
I)i Tohnson, she wis not e]Uiie so old as she is heie 
rei»reseided, having only computed lui fuitj-eighth 
yeai in tlie month ot Fibinaij piLeediiig her maiiiage, 
as ap])eais by tin' following o\ti let fiom the pinsh 
agister of Licit 1\ ithng, in Leieestei line, which 
wis cdJiginglj made it my leepiest. In Hit lion ami 
U( V All Kjdei, Keetor of Luttei woitli, in that 
( onnty — 

‘Anno Dom 16SS-0 Elizihetli, tin d nighter of 
AVilliiin Jeivis, Esfi , and Mis Anm , Ins wife, bom 
the fouith day of Fobiuiiy and 7/mwi, baptized 16th 
day of the same mouth bj All bmith, Curate of 
Little Pe itling John Allln, Vicar ’ 

Tlic faindy of Jf ivis, Air Rjdei inloinis me, once 
pevssi ssed maily the whole lordship ot Lie it Peatlmg 
(iboutJUOO at us), ind theie ire many monuments of 
tliem in the’ eliuuh , but the estate is now much rc- 
dueed The piesent re pu-scnt itiv c of this ancient 
1 iniily IS All Cluiles Jeivis of Ilmeklcy, Attoine“y- 
it-Law — AIaloxe 

3 lint in Jolmsoii’s eyes she was handsome, appears 
fiom tlu epitiph which heeausedto be lusciibed on 
hei tombstone not lung bclore liis own death, and 
which may be found in a subseeiueiit page, under the 
jTar 17 J2 — AIalonf 

<Tlie following account of Airs Johnson and her 
family is copied liom a paper (elneth lelating to 
Alls Anna Williams) wiitten by Luly Knight at 
Koine, and tiaiismitted by hei to the 1 ite John Hoole, 
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Lichfield to ask his mother’s consent to the 
maniage, winch he could not but be conscious 
was a very imi)rudent scheme, both on account 
of their (lisiianty of years and her want of for- 
tune But Mis. Johnson knew too well the 
aidoiir of her son’s temper, and was too tciidei 
a piient to oppose lus inclinations 

I know not foi wh it icason the maniage cere- 
mony was not peifotmod at Birmingham, but 
a resolution was taken th.it it shouhl lie at 
Derby, foi winch place the biiile and biidegi ooni 
set out on hoiscback, I supi>ose in veiy good 
humour But though hli Topham Beuiclcik 
used aichly to mention Johnson’s having told 
him with much giavity, ‘bn, it was a love 
marriage on both m(1(s,’ I have heaid fiom my 
illustiious fiiLiid the following (Uiioiis account 
of then jounuy to chuich upon the nuptial 
mom [0th Jul}j — ‘Sir, she had re id the old 
romances, iml had got into liei head the fan- 
tastical notion ill it i worn in of spmt should use 
her lover like a dog So, sii, at hist .she told 
me that I rode too fast, and she could not keep 
up with me, and wlu ii I lode a little slowei, 
she p \sscd me, and com])l nntd th it I 1 igged 
behind I wis not to be nude the slave of 
capiice, and I usolvid to begin is I meant to 
end I thciefoie pushed on biiskly, till I ivas 
fairly out of 1 ri sight The load 1 ly bi tween 
two hedges, so I w is suie slic could not miss 
it , and I contiued tli it die should soon conn' 
up with nu' When she did, I obscived hei 
to be m tc us 

This, it must be illowa^d, was a smgulai be- 
ginning of connulu.il filicity, buttheie is no 
doubt that Johnson, thougli he tluis showed i 
manly liininess, piovt d i most atfection ite and 


indulgent husband to the last moment of Mrs 
Johnson’s life • and in his Prayeis and Medi- 
tations we find very remarkable evidence that 
his regard and fondness for her never ceased, 
even after her death 

lie now set uj) a private academy, for which 
purpose he hired a large house, well situated 
near his native city In the Gentleman's 
Magazine for 17Jb tlioie is the following ad- 
veitisement — 

‘‘At Kdial, ncai Lichiicld, m Stafordshne, 
younn gentlemen ai c hoai ded and taught the Latin 
and Gicek languages by Samuel Johnson ’ 

But the only pupils that w'cro imt under 
his cue were the celebrated David Garrick 
ind his hi other Gcoige, and a Mr. Offely, 
a young gentleman of good foi tune, who died 
eiily As >et his nunc had nothing of that 
c(‘h billy which aftciwuds comminded the 
higlust attention and lespcct of mankind 
Had such an acheitisemeiit appe nod aftei the 
juiblication of his London, or lus Jlamhler, 
or his Dutionaig, how would it have buist 
upon the wunld ’ with whit esgerness would the 
gie it and the we ilthy h i\e embiai od an oppoi- 
tunity of putting their sons under the learned 
tuition of S\MUEL Johnson ’ The truth, how 
evei, IS, th it he was not so well qualified for 
lieing a ti xchei of elements, and a conductor, in 
learning by legulu giadations, as men of infe- 
1101 pow( rs of mind His own icipiisitionshad 
been m ide by fits and staits, by violent irrup- 
tions in tin legions of knowh dge , and it could 
not be CApcittd that his impalienee would be 
subdued, and Ins impetuosity icstnined, so is 
to tit him for a quiet guide to novices The 
ait of communicating instiuctioii, of whatever 


Fbq , the ti nisi itni of Metoga in, etc, by whom i( 
was msdtul 111 the Lungxtin Mnijn-uie foi Oi tobi i 
17QU — 

‘ Mi*s Willnms’ account of Itfis Tobnson was, tint 
she had i good umh i standing, and go it si nsiluhtv 
but inclined to be satnu il llci lust Imsbuid dud 
insolvent Ilu sons wcic iniicli disgusted with Ini 
for hei second niiimge, iiiihaps because tin v, bung 
sting^lingto git idvinccd- in lif-c, were nioitdird to 
think she had illnd hcisclf to a man wlio li id not 
any Msilih nmiis of being nsclul to them, how- 
ever, she alwais k tamed her affection foi Hum 
While thovlbi xud ^Iis Johnson] lesidid in Hou'di 
Square, her son, tin olluir, kiux kul at the dooi, and 
iskeil llic mild it her inistiess was at liome Sht 
aiiswued, “Y<.>, sir hut sin is su k in bi <1 ” “Oh,” 

sa>s he, “ if it s so, ti 11 lui that hi r son Jcivis c died 
to know how slu did,” and was going away The 
maul begee d she niiglit inn np to till In i mistiess, 
and, williout atti nding lus iiiswti, kit him Mis 
Johnson, tni iptured to hear hci sou was lx low. 
desired tht mud to tell him she longed to einbi ice 
him Whin the maul descended, thegfuthiinn was 
gone, and ])ooi Mis Johnson w is mmh agit iteil 1)> 
UicaihcntuK it w is tlie onl> tunc hce\ii mule in 
elloit to see lur Di Tolmsou did all he could to 
console his wife, hut told XIis Williams, “Tbi son is 


imifoimb uiidutifnl so I c one lude, like many other 
sobci nun, he nii_1il oiu (> in Ins life bo dinnk, and 
ill that lit 11 iluie s-ot tin bettei ofhispiulo’” 

The following amidotis of l)i Johnson are recorded 
by the same 1 idy — 

‘ One daj th it he came to m\ house to meet many 
olheis, We told him that we had an inged oui paity to 
go to WTstimnsti r Abbey would not he go with us’ 
‘ No" lie repliid, “ not vihilc 1 con kirpout ” 

‘ Upon oui suing that the finnds of a lady had 
b(LU ill gieat li ir lest she should mike a cdtain 
iiiitih, he said, “We that aie /us fiands have ha<l 
gieat f( ais foi him ” 

‘ Dr Johnson’s political principles ran high, both 
luChuieh and State He wished i)owcr to the King 
and to the heads of the Church, as the laws of 
England have estiblislied , but I know he disliked 
ibsolntc power And I am vi rv suie ol lus disappro- 
bation of the doctrines ol tin Cliurcli of Home , be- 
c iiise, about thiee weeks bifore w'e came abroad, he 
Slid to iny Cornelia, “You are going where the 
ostentatious pomp of church ceremonies attracts the 
imagination, but if they want to persuade you to 
change, jou must remember that, by increasing jour 
filth, jou may be persiudcd to become Tuik ” It 
these were not (he words, I lave kept up to the ex- 
puss moaning ’ — Malone 
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kind, is much to be valued , and I have evei 
thought that those who devote themselves to 
this employment, and do their duty with dili- 
gence and success, are entitled to very high re- 
spect from.the community, as Johnson himself 
often maintained. Yet I am of tipinion that 
the greatest abilities are not only not required 
for this office, but rondoi a man less fit for it 

While we acknowledge the justness of Thorn- 
ton’s beautiful remaik, 

* Delightful task I to rear the tender thought, 

And teach the young nh i liow to shoot ! ' 

we must consider that tins didight is perceptible 
only by ‘ a mind at ease,’ a mind at once calm 
and clear but that a mind gloomy and impe- 
tuous like that of Johnson, cannot be fixed for 
any length of time in minute attention, ami 
must be so fiequently nut it( d by una\oid dde 
slowness and ciioi ni the adaunces of schol irs, 
as to peifoim the duty with little pleasuie to 
tlie teaclici, iiid no gn it advant igc to t]i(‘ 
pupils Good teinpei is a most essential lequi- 
sitein aprcccptoi IIoi ici‘ punts the character 
as hland 

‘ Ut purMS olmi tl iiit riustui i hhnirh 

Docloies, cknicnta m hut ul (li-< i le iiiini i ’ 

Johnson was not more satisfied aMth his situa- 
tion as th(‘inistei of ni acuhniy, tinn with 
that of th(‘ iisliLi of a s( hool , wi net d not w'on- 
dei, tlierefoK', th it ho did not kii'phis icidiuny 
above a year ind a h df Fiom i\Ii (j uiick’s 
account, he did not ii)peai to ]ta\e bi i n pio- 
foimdly rovcienced by liis pu]uk lli^ odditii's 
of maimiT and uncouth gc sliculations could 
not but be th(' subject of meinunnt to them, 
and 111 paiticulu, the young logucs usi d to 
listen at the dooi of his lied eliamhci, uni peip 
tlnougli the kcyliolo, tli it tliej" might tuin into 
iidicule Ins tumultuous nid awkw iid fondm -s 
foi Mis Johnson, wliom he luod to n line hy 
tlie familiar <appelI.ition of oi T(ls( >/, 

vliuh, like 77c/ or7if/sfv, is ju omdci illy Uscd 
as a contiactioii for TsV/ ab(th, hei (Jhiistim 
11 line, but which to us si i ms liidicious wlicn 
appln d to a avoiu in of hci age and appi ai nice 
]\h Caiiick desciibed lici to me as veiy fat, 
■With a bosom of iiioicthin oidinaiy piotuhei- 
anee, with swelled cliecks, of a lloiid led, luo- 
duced by thick iiaintiiig, <ind inciiMscd by 
the libcial use of coidi.ds , lining and fantastn 
in lier dicss, and affected both in liei sjieech 
and hci geneial bchaviom I have seen Oaiiick 
exhibit her by bis exquisite talent of miiniciy, 
so as to excite the lieaitu st buists of laughter , 
but lie, piobably, as is the case in all such le 
lircsentations, considciably aggiavated the juc- 
ture 

That Johnson Avell knew the most proper 
course to be puisucd in the insttuctioii of youth, 
IS autlicntically asceitaimd by the following 
paper in his own hnndwiiting gi\en about this 


peiiod to a relation, and now in the possession 
of INIr. John Nichols ; — 

SCHEME FOR THE CL VBSFS OP A GRAMlVrAU 
SCHOOL 

‘When the introduction, or formation of 
nouns and verbs, is peifectly mastcied, let 
them learn 

‘Goideiius by ]\Tr. Clarke, beginning at the 
same time to translate out of the intioduction, 
that by tins means they may leain the syntax 
Then let them proceed to 

‘ Erasmus, with an English translation, by 
the same authoi. 

‘Class II Learns Eutropius and Coinelius 
Nepos, or Justin, with the translation 

‘ N 11 The fust class gets for then pait c\ cry 
moimng the inlcs which they have leained 
befoie, and in the afternoon Icains the Latin 
lilies of the noiins and verbs 

‘ They are evammed in the inles which they 
have leained, eviiy Thuisdiy and S iturday 

‘I’lic second class does the same whilst they 
are in Eutiopins , afterwiids their pait is in 
the iiiegulxr nouns and verbs, and m the rules 
foi m iking and sc inning vi rscs They aie ex- 
amined as the fust 

‘ (71 iss III Ovid’s I\Totamo)phoscs in the 
moimng, and C.csu's Commeiitaiies m the 
alti 1 noon 

‘ Pi u ticc in the Latin rules till they aie per- 
fect intlum, afteiwaids m JMi Leeds’ Gieek 
(L immai Ek iramod as bcfoie 

‘Afteiu arils they proceed to Viigil, begin- 
ning at the same timo to wiite themes and 
\i iscs, and to leain (Leek , fiomthcnee passing 
on to Iloi ice, etc , as shall seem most pioper 

‘ I know not well what books to direct you 
to, because you have not infonncd me whit 
study you AVill apply youisdt to I believe it 
A\ ill be most foi youi ad\autigo to appI } our- 
self wholly to tlie languages, till you go to the 
luiiveisity Tlic Gieck authors I think it best 
foi you to lead aie these — 

Cebes. 

gLlian ^ 

Lucian by Leeds. ^ Attic 
Xenophon, J 

Hoinci Ionic 

^rheoentus. Doi ic. 

Eiiuxudes Attic and Doric. 

‘ Thus you will be toleiably skilled in all the 
dialcM ts, beginning with the Attic, to which the 
icst must bo refeiitd 

‘ In the study of Latin, it is pioper not to read 
the Latter autliors till you are well versed in 
those of the luirest ages ; as Terence, Tally, 
(kosar, Sallust, Nepos, Velleius Pateiculus, Vii- 
gil, Horace, rinedius 

‘The greatest and most necessary task still 
remains, to nttun a habit of exj^rcssion, without 
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which knowledge is of little use. This is neces- 
sary in Latin, and more necessaiy m English ; 
and can only be acquired by a daily imitation of 
the best and correctest authors 

‘fcsAM. Johnson.’ 

While Johnson kept his academy, there can 
be no doubt that he was insensibly furnishing 
his mind with vaiioiis knowledge, but I have 
not discovered that he wiote any tiling excejit 
a gieat pait of his tiagedy of Iitnc Mi 
Peter Garrick, the oldci brothci of David, told 
me that he n’liKinbcud Johnson’s borrowing 
the Tuikish Ilistoiy of him, in older to form his 
play from it When he had finished some put 
of it, he read what he had done to Mi AValmcs- 
ley, who objected to his having all eady bi ought 
his hcioino into gieat distiess, and asked him, 
‘How can you contiivc to plunge hci into deeper 
calamicy Johnson, in sly allusion to the sup- 
posed oppressive luocccdings of the couit of 
which Ml Walmesley was legistiai, leplicd, 
‘ Sir, I can put her into the Siuiitual Oouit ’ ’ 

Mr W.ilmcsley, howevei, was well pic ised 
with this proof of Jolinson’s abilities is a dri- 
matic wntti, and advised Jiini to fiiiibh tlie 
tragedy and i)ioduce it on the stage. 

ClIAPTEll V. 

17d7-17il 

Johnson now thought of tiymg his foitunc in 
London, tlie gieat held ot genius and exeition, 
where t.ilents of eieiy kind have the fullest 
scope and the highest encouiagcmcnt It is 
a nieinoiable ciicumstincc that Ins pupil David 
Gaiiick went thither at tlie same tinu,* with 
intent to coiiiplcte his education, and follow tJie 
profession of the law, from winch he w is soon 
divcited by Ins decided piefeicncc for the 
stage 

This joint expedition of those tA\o cninicnt 
men to tlie inctiojtolis, was many ycais aftei- 
waids noticed in an illegoiic il poem on Shak- 
speaic’s mullarry tree, by Mi Lovibond, the 
ingenious autlioi of Tlic Ttais of Old May- 
day. 


* Both of them used to talk pleasantly of this then 
first journey to Loudon Gaiiick, evidently nieainng 
to embellish a littk, sud oiu d ly in niy healing, ‘We 
rode and tied ' And the Bislioj) of Ivillaloo (Dr Bai- 
nard) infoimed me, that at another time, when John- 
son and Gaiiiek wcie dining togi ther in a pietty large 
company, Johnson, humorously ascei Laming the chrono- 
logy ol something, expressed himself thus ‘ That 
was the year when I came to London with tivopence 
halfpenny in my iioeket ' Gaiiiek,o\uhe uinghim, ex- 
claimed, ‘ Eh ? what do you say ’ — with tivopeuce half- 
penny in your pocket’ ' Johnson ‘Wliy, yes, when 
I came with twopence Inilfpenny in my pocket, and 
thou, Davy, with thice halfpence in thino ’ — Boswkli 


They were recommended to Mr Colson,' an 
eminent mathematician and master of an aca- 
demy, by the followmg letter from Mr. Walmei- 
ley — 

‘to the reverend MR COLSON 

‘ Lichfield, March 2, 1737. 

‘Dear Sir, — I had the favour of yours, and 
am cxtiemely obliged to you ; but I cannot say 
I liad a greatei affection for you ufion it than I 
had befoie, being long since so mucli endeared 
to you, as well by an eaily fiiendship as by 
your many excellent and valuable c|ualifications , 
and h id I a son of my own, it would bo my 
ambition, instead of sending him to the uni- 
\cisity, to dispose of him as this young gentle- 
man IS 

‘ lie, and anothci neighbour of mine, one Mr. 
Samuel Jolinson, set out this moining foi Lon- 
don togcthci Davy Gaiiick is to be with you 
eaily the next week, and Mi Johnson to tiy his 
f it(' with a tiagidy, ind to see to get himself 
employed in some ti aiishition, eithei fiom the 
L.itin or the Ficnch Jidiiisoii is a veiy good 
scliolai and poet, and I liavc gieat hopes will 
tuin out a fine ti ig( dy-wnter If it sliould in 
any way lie in youi way, doubt not but you 
would be ready to lecommeiid <ind assist your 
countiyman ‘ G. WALMLaLEY ’ ^ 

How he enqdoycd himself upon liis first 
coming to London is not iiaiticulaily known * 
I ncvai lu'iid that he found any piotection or 
eneoui.igement by the means of Mi Colson, to 
wliose academy D.ivid Gaiiick went Mis 
Lucy Pol tci told me that Mi "VValnn shy gave 
him a letter of infioduetion to Lintot, bis book- 
scllei, and th.it .Jolinson wiote some things fcir 
him, but I iniigiiK' this to lie a mist ike, lor I 
have discoveied no tiacc of it, and I im pietty 


'The RtMKUi] Tohu (\)1s(im w is bud it Lmamicl 
Colhgc, Gmdni<h<, and lu 17ds, whin G< oige the 
eoiid visited that Dnncisity, \\ is iic did 1^1 istcr of 
Arts About thd tiiin lie bit iim First M ister of the 
Fue School .it Rodnstci, louiidcd by Sii Joseph 
AVilh uiisun In 17 5‘) lie was a]»poiided Lucasian Pro- 
lessor of M dlieiiiatics m the University of Cairibiidge, 
on the dc'ith of Piolissor S.andtison, and held that 
office fill 1709, when lie died He publishid Lei tures 
on Eviiciiiiieiital riiilosophy, ti iiisl itcd lioiri the 
Flench ot PAhhe IS' ode t, bvo, VI 61, and some other 
tiacts Oui .authoi, it is hilmvi'd, was inist.ikcn in 
silting him to lii\e been ^Master ol an Academy 
G.uiiek, iirobabb, (lining his shoit residence at 
Roihestcr, lived in his house as a luivate jiupil — 
Boswul 

The charactei of Gtlidu^, the philosoidie^r, in the 
Rambler (No 24), was meant to represent this gentle- 
m.ui Lie Mis Pioz^i’s Anecdotes, etc, i> 49 — 
Mai one 

2 One curious anociloto was coinmimicatcd by him- 
self to Mr John Nichols Mr Wilcox the bookseller, 
on being infoinicd by him that las intention was to 
get his livelihood as an .author, ejed his robust frame 
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sure he told me that Mr. Cave was the first 
pubhsher by whom hia pen was engaged m 
London. 

He had a httle money when he came to town, 
and he knew how he could hve m the cheapest 
manner. His fiist lodgings Were at the house 
of Mr. Noiris, a staymaker, m Exeter Street, 
adjoining Catheimo Street, in tlie Strand ‘I 
dined,’ said he, ‘ very well for cightpence, with 
very good company, at the Pine Apple, in New 
Street, just by Several of them had tiavelled 
They expected to meet every day, but did not 
know one anothci’s n imes It used to cost the 
rest a bliilling, foi they diank wine , but I had 
a cut of meat for sixpence, and bread for a 
penny, and gave the waiter a pemiy , so that I 
was quite well served, nay, better than the 
rest, for they gave the waitei nothing ’ He at 
this time, I believe, abstained entiiely from 
feimentcd hfpiois , a practice to which he 
rigidly confoimed for many yeais togethci, 
at dilicrent peiiods of liis life. 

His Ofdlus,^ in the Ad of Lning tn Lon- 
dorij I have hcaid him i elate, was an lush 
painter, whom ho knew at Buminghaui, and 
who had jiractiscd his own pieccpts of economy 
for seveial yeais in the British capital He 
assuied Johnson — who, I siqipose, wis tlun 
n^editating to tiy his fortune m London, but 
was appiehensive of the expense — ‘that tliiity 
pounds a year was enough to enable a man to 
live tlieie without being contemptible He 
allowed ten pounds foi clothes and linen He 
said a man might live in a gaiiet at eighteen- 
Iieiice a week , few people would iiuiuiie where 
he lodged, and if they did, it was easy to siy, 
“ Sir, I nm to be found at such a place ” I>y 
siiending thieepence in a coffeehouse, lie might 
be for some horns c\eiy day in veiy good 
comiiaiiy ; he might dine for sixirence, break- 
fast on biead and milk for a penny, and do 
without siipirei On clcan-shu t-dag he went 
abioad, and paid visits ’ I have heard him 
more than once talk of Iiisfiugal fiiend, whom 
he recollected with esteem and kindness, and 
did not like to have one smile at the recital 
‘ This man,’ said he gravely, ‘was a veiy sen- 
sible man, who peifectly understood common 
affairs ; a man of a gicat deal of knowledge of 
the woild, ficsh fiomlife, not stramed through 
books He boi rowed a horse and ten pounds 
at Birmingham Pmding himself master of so 
much money, he set off for West Chester, in 
order to get to Ireland. He returned the horse, 
and probably the ten jrounds too, after he got 
home ’ 

Considermg Johnson’s narrow circumstances 


attentively, and with a significant look, said, ‘You 
had better buy a porter’s knot ’ Ho however added, 
‘ Wilcox was one of my best friends Boswjlll 
* Ofdlus was a philosophic countryman, conimcmo* 
rated by Horace, Sat n lib 2 — Boswlll. 


m the early part of his life, and jiarticularly at 
the mtercstmg sera of his launching into the 
ocean of London, it is not to bo wondered at, 
that an actual instance, proved by experience, 
of the possibility of enjoying the intellectual 
luxury of social life upon a veiy small income 
should deeply engage his attention, and be ever 
recollected by him as a ciicumstance of much 
importance He amused liimself, I remember, 
by computing how much more cxiiense was ab- 
solutely necessary to live upon the same scale 
with that which his friend desciibed, when the 
value of money was diminished by the progress 
of commerce It may be estimated that double 
the money might now with difficulty be suffi- 
cient 

Amidst this cold obscurity, there was one 
brilliant cucumstance to cheer him , ho was 
well acquainted with Mr Henry Ilervcy,' one 
of the branches of the noble family of that 
name, who had been qu irtered at Lichfield as 
an officer of the iiiny, and had at this time a 
house in London, wbeie Johnson was ficipicntly 
eiitei tamed, and had an oppoitunity of meeting 
genteel company Nut very long before his 
death, he mentioned this, among other particu 
lars of Ills life wliicli lie was kindly communi- 
citing to me, and he described this early 
fiiond, ‘Haiiy Hei\ey,’ thus ‘He was a 
vicious man, but vciy kind to me If you call 
a dog Htrvcy, I sli ill love him ’ 

He told me be h id now only written three 
acts of Ills Jidir, md that ho retired for 
some time to lodgings at Grtenwich, wheie 
he pioceeded m it somewhat furtlier, and 
used to conqjose walking m the iiark, but 
did not stay long enough at that place to 
finish it 

At tins iieiiod we find the following letter 
fiom him to Mi Ldwaid Gave, which, as a link 
m the chain of his liteiaiy histoiy, it is proper 
to nisei t — 

‘ TO MU CAVE 

‘ Greenwich, 7jcxt dooi' to the Golden Hearty 
Church Street, Inly 12, 1737. 

‘Sir, — H aving observed m youi papers very 
uncommon offers of encouragement to men of 
letters, I have chosen, being a stranger in Lon- 


1 The Honourable Henry Ileivey, third son of the 
fust Eail of Bristol, quitted the army and took orders 
He man led a sister of Sir Tliomas Ayston, by whom 
ho got tlio Aston estate, and assumed the name and 
aims of that tamily — Boswfll 
Tlie Honourable Henry Heivcy was nearly of the 
same age with Johnson, having been born about 
nine months before him, in the yeiu* 1709 Ho married 
Catherine, the sister of Sir Thomas Aston, m 1789 ; 
and as that lady had seven sisters, she probably suc- 
ceeded to the Aston estate on the death of her brother 
under his will Mr Hervey took the degree of Master 
of Arts at Cambridge, at the late age of thiity-five, in 
1744 , about whu h time, it is believed, he entered into 
holy orders — Malone 
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don, to comniunicato to you the following de- 
gign, which, I hope, if you join m it, will be of 
advantage to both of us. 

‘ The History of the Council of Trent having 
been lately translated into French, and pub- 
lished with large notes by Dr Le Courayer, the 
reputation of that book is so much revived in 
England, that it is presumed a new translation 
of it from the Italian, togttlur with Lc Cou- 
rayer’s Notes fiom tlic Ficnch, could not fail 
of a favouiable reception 

‘If it be answered tliat the history is alicad> 
in English, it must be lemembcicd that tlicrc 
was the same objection against Le Couiayci’s 
undertaking, with this disadvantage, that the 
French had a version by one of their best trans- 
lators, whereas you cannot read thice pages of 
the English liistory without discovering that the 
stylo 13 capable of gieat improvements, but 
wliether those improvements aio to be expected 
fioni this attempt, you must judge from the 
specimen, which, if you appiovc the proposal, 
I shill submit to your evaniination 

‘ Suppose tiu iiiciit of the veisions equal, we 
may hope that the addition of the notes will 
tnin the b ilincc in oiii favour, considciing the 
reput ition of the annotator 

‘ Eo pleased to favour me with a speedy 
answer, if you ate not willing to engage in this 
scheme , and appoint me a day to wait upon 
j oil, if } on aic - I am, sii, your humble sei vant, 
‘Sam JoiiwjN ’ 

It should seem fiom this letter, though sub- 
Bciibed with his own n ime, th it he li id not yet 
been intioduccd to I\Ii Cave IVe shall pre- 
sently see what was done in consequence of the 
proposal which it contains 

In the course of the summer he returned to 
Lichfield, where he h id left ]\lrs Johnson, and 
there he at last finislicd his tngedy, which was 
not executed with his npidity of composition 
upon other occasions, but was slowly and pain- 
fully elaborated A few days before his eleath, 
while burning a great mass of pipeis, lie picked 
out from among them the oiiginal unformed 
sketch of this tragedy, in Ins own handwiiting, 
and gave it to I^Ir Langton, by wliose favour a 
copy of it IS now in my possession It contains 
fragments of the inteiielcd plot, and speeches 
for the different poisons of the drama, partly 
in the raw matciials of piose, partly woiked up 
into verse, as also a vaiicty of hints for illus- 
tiation, boi rowed from the Gieek, Roman, and 
modern writers Tlie handwiiting is very difh- 
cult to be read, oven by those who wcie best 
acquainted with Jolinson’s mode of penman- 
ship, winch at all times was veiy paiticular 
The King having giaciously accepted of this 
maniisciipt as a liter.uy cuiiosity, IMr Langton 
made a fair and distinct copy of it, which he 
ordered to be hound up with the oiigmal and 
the printed tragedy, and the volume is dc 


posited m the King’s library ^ His Majesty 
was pleased to permit Mr. Langton to take a 
copy of it for himself. 

The whole of it is rich in thought and ima- 
gery, and happy expiessions ; and of tlic disjecta 
membra scatteied thioughout, and as yet un- 
ai ranged, a good dramatic poet might avail 
himself with considerable advantage I shall 
give my readers some specimens of different 
kinds, distinguishing them by the italic cha- 
racter . — 

* Nor think to •^ay here will I ^top, 

Here will I fix the limits of tran’^gression, 

Nor /wither tempt the avenging rage of haven 
When guilt like this once harbours in the hnastf 
I Those holy beings, whose unseen direction 

(hndes thiough the maze of life the steps of man, 
fly the detested mansions of impiety. 

And quit their charge to horror and to ruin ' 

A small part only of this interesting admoni- 
tion IS prcscivcd in tlic play, and is vaiied, I 
think, not to advantage — 

‘ The soul once tainted with so foul a ciime, 

No more shall glow with fricml ship’s hnllow’d ardour, 
Those holy beings uhosc siqieiior caie 
GukUs ening mortals to the paths of viitiie, 
Aflnghtod at imjaely like tliine, 

Resign their ch iige to t)iS( ness and to rum ' 

* I ful the ‘'ofl infection 
Flush in my cheek, and wandi r in my i eins 
Teachme the (Incian aits of soft persueuion * 

*Sure this is love, which heretofore I conceited the 
elrcam of lelle mauls and wanton poets ’ 

‘ 1 hough no comets or pioehgies foretold the rum of 
Gtcece, safns which fu aven must by another mu acle enable 
us to understand, yet it might be foreshown, by tokens no 
less certain, by the iices uhuh aluays bnng it on* 

This last passage is woikcd up m the tragedy 
it&clf as follows — 

Leontius 

‘ Tliat iHincr th.it kindly spreads 

The clouds, a sign.al of impending showers, 

To w nil the wand’ring linnet to the shade. 
Beheld, without concern, exi)iring Greece, 

And not one prodigy foretold our fate 


A tlioiis.and horrid proiligios foretold it, 

A feeble government, eluded l.awb, 

A factious populace, luxuiious nobles. 

And all the maladies ol sinking States 
When public villany, too strong for ]ustIeo, 
Shows Ins bold fiont, the harbinger of nun. 

Can brave Leontius call for airy wonders. 

Which cheats interpret, and which fools regard? 
When some neglected fabnc nods bene ith 
The weight of ye.ars, and totters to the tempest, 
Must heaven despatch the messengers of light, 
Or wake the dead, to warn ns of its f ill ’ ’ 


> The ‘ King’s library ’ (that of George iii ) w.as giiea 
by Ins son and successor, George iv , to the Biitish 
Museum — Malonb 
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Mahomet (to Irene) * I have tried thee, and joy to 
find that thou deservest to be loved by Mahomet,— with 
a mind great as Ms own. Sure, thou art an error of 
nature, and an exception to the rest of thy sex, and art 
immortal; for sentiments like thine were never to sink 
into nothing J thought all the thoughts of the fair had 
been to select the graces of the day, di'^pose the colours of 
the flaunting (flowing) robe, tune the voice and roll the 
eye, place the gem, choose the dress, and add new roses to 
the fading check, but — sparkling ’ 

Thus m the tragedy — 

* Illustrious maid, new wonders fix me thine , 

Thy soul completes the tinimphs of thy face : 

I thought, forgive my fiir, the noblest aim, 

The stiougest effort of a female soul 
Was but to choose the graces of the day. 

To tune the longue, to teach the c> es to roll, 
Dispose the colouis of the flowing robe. 

And add new roses to the faded check ’ 

I shall select one other passage, on account 
of the (loctimc which it illustiatcs Iufne ob- 
seives 

‘ That the Supreme Being will accept of virtue, what- 
ever outward cinvmstanccs it may be accompaniul with, 
and may be delighted with varieties of worship 

But is answcictl : 

* That laiidy cannot affect that Being who, infinitely 
happy in his own perfections, wants no ixtei ned gratifi- 
cations ; nor can infuute truth be delighted with false- 
hood, that though he may guide or pity those he leaves 
in dark ness, he abandons those who shut their eyes against 
the beams of day * 

Johnsnn’b residence at Lidifiohl, on his return 
to it at this time, was only for thicc months , 
and as ho had as yet seen but a small part of 
the wondcis of the metropolis, he had little to 
tell his townsmen Ho related to me the fol- 
lowing minute anecdote of this penod — ‘In 
the last age, when my mother lived iii London, 
there were two sets of people — those who gave 
the wall, and those who took it ; the peaceable 
and the quarielsomc Wlicn I returned to 
Lichfield, after having been m London, my 
mother asked me wbetber I was one of those 
who gave tiio wall or those who took it. Notv 
it IS fixed that evciy man keeps to the right ; or 
if one IS taking the wall, another yields it, and 
it IS never a dispute ’ 

He now removed to London with Mrs John- 
son , but hci daughter, who had lived with them 
at Edial, was left with her relations in the 
country His lodgings weio for some time in 
Woodstock Street, near Hanover Square, and 
aftei wards in Castle Street, near Cavendish 
Square. As something pleasingly interesting 
to many, in tracing so great a man through all 
his different habitations, I shall, before this 
work IS concluded, present my readers with an 
exact hst of Iiis lodgings and houses, in order 
of time, which, in jilacid condescension to my 
respectful curiosity, he one evening dictated to 
me, but without specifying how long ho lived 


at each. In the pi ogress of his life I shall have 
occasion to mention some of them as connected 
with particular incidents, or with the writing 
of particular parts of his works To some, this 
minute attention may appear trifling ; bu,t when 
we consider the punctilious exactness with 
which the different houses in which INIilton re- 
sided have been traced by the writers of his life, 
a similar enthusiasm may be pardoned in the 
biographer of Johnson. 

His tragedy being by this time, as he thought, 
completely finished and fit for the stage, ho was 
very desirous that it should be brought forward. 
Mr Peter Garrick told me, that Johnson and 
he went together to the Fountain Tavern, and 
read it over, and that he afterwards solicited 
Mr Fleetwood, the patentee of Diury Lane 
Theatre, to have it acted at his house , but IMr. 
Fleetwood would not accept it, probably because 
it was not patronized by some man of high 
rank, and it was not acted till 1740, when his 
friend David Garrick was manager of that 
theatre 

The Gentleman's Magazine, begun and car- 
ried on by Mr Edwaid Cave, under the name 
of Sylvanus Uiban, had attracted the notice and 
esteem of Johnson, in an eminent degree, bcfoie 
ho came to London as an adventurer in litera* 
tuie He told mo that when he first saw St 
John’s Gate, the place wheio that deservedly 
popular miscellany was originally printed, he 
‘beheld it with reverence ’ I suppose, indeed, 
that every young author has had the same kind 
of feeling for the magazine or periodical publi- 
cation which has first entertained him, and in 
which he has first had an opportunity to see 
himself in punt, witliout the iisk of exposing 
Ills name. I myself recollect such impressions 
from the Sweats Magazine, which was begun 
at Edinburgh in the year 1730, and hns been 
ever conducted with judgment, accuracy, and 
propiiety I yet cannot help thinking of it 
with an affectionate regard Johnson has dig- 
nified the Gentleman's Magazine by the im- 
poitance with which he invests the life of Cave ; 
but ho has given it still greater lustre by the 
vaiious admirable Essays which he wrote for 
it. 

Though Johnson was often solicited by his 
friends to make a comxdete list of his writings, 
and talked of doing it, I believe with a senous 
intention that they should all bo collected on 
his own account, he put it off from year to year, 
and at last died without having done it perfectly. 
I have one m his own handwuting, which con- 
tains a certain number I, indeed, doubt if he 
could have remembered every one of them, as 
they were so numerous, so vaiious, and scat- 
tered in such a multiplicity of unconnected 
publications; nay, several of them luiblished 
under the names of other persons, to whom he 
liberally contiibuted from the abundance of 
bis mind. AVe must there foie bo content to 
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discover them, partly from occasional informa- 
tion given by him to his friends, and jiartly 
irom internal evidence.^ 

His first pciformance in the Gcnthman^s 
Magazine^ which for many years was his prm- 
eipal source for employment and supi)oit, was a 
copy of Latin verses, in March 1738, addressed 
to the editor in so happy a style of compliment, 
that Cave must h.ive heen destitute both of taste 
and sensibility, had he not felt himself highly 
gratified. 

Ad UllBANUM [*] 

XJKr VNc, nullis fesso lahoribus, 

UitBAisr, nullis victc calumniis, 

Cui fioiitc s(rtum in oiuditd 
Pcrpituo virct ct \iiebit. 

Quid nioliatur gens iiiutantium, 
giad ct iiiinrtur, solioitus i>ari'im, 

Vacait soils pergo Musis, 

Juxta aniiao stiidiisipio fclix 

Liiigux piocasH plumlica spicula, 

Fidt ns, siipf ibo flange silciitio , 

Vi( tiix !>( r obst.intc s catcivas 
ycdnhlas amiaosa teudet 

liitcndc nenos, fortis, inaiubus 
Kisuuis olmi msibus amuli , 
lnt( iid( 1 im nci\os, luibebis 
r 11 in ipc -3 opera Caincenas 

Non nil i Afusis jMgina gralior, 

Quain (jine sevens ludu 1 1 lungcro 
Isovit, f iligatamcpic migis 
b tihbus iccieart incntcm, 

Texeute Nyinpliis seite Lycoride, 

Ik.) a luboiuin sn violiadjiuat 
Iniiaista, sic Ins rcfulget 
/EUicicis vauaU lucis ^ S J 

It appc.iis ill it ho was now enlisted by Mi 
Cave as i ic^alii coidjutor iii his maga/mc, by 

* While in the course of my inrralive 1 enumciato 
his >viitings, I shill take care th it my iead( is shall 
not be Id t to ivavci in doubt bctwein ccitunly and 
conjeotuie with ngiul to their aiitliuiticity , and foi 
that purjiosi shill inaik ^vlth an a^tciuh [‘‘J thos(> 
uhich he a( kiiowlcdgi d to Iiis fnends, and with a 
dtujfjcr [fl those wlin h are ascci tamed to be his by in- 
ttinal cMdcncc AVhen any other pieces are ascribed 
to him, I sh ill give mj nasons — IIoswell 

* A ti inslatioii of this Ode, by an unknown coiro- 
spondi nt, appealed m the Magazine tvi the month of 
May following — 

‘ Ilail, Urban 1 indefatigable man, 

Unweaiied jet bj all thy nselul toil ♦ 

Whom num rolls slandiieis assault in vain ; 

Whom no base calumny can put to foil 
But still the lam el on thy learned brow 
Flouiishes fair, and shall for over grow 

‘ Wliat mean the servile, imitating crew. 

What their vain hlust’rmg, and their empty noise’ 
Ne’er seek , but still thy noble ends pursue, 
Uuconquerd bj the labble’s venal voice i 

Still to the Muse tliy studious mind apply. 

Happy m temiier as in industry | 


which he piobably obtained a tolerable liveli- 
hood At what time or by what means he had 
acquired a competent knowledge both of French 
and Italian, I do not know, but ho was so well 
skilled in them as to be sufficiently ciualificd for 
a translator That part of his labour which 
consisted in emendation and improvement of 
the pioductions of other contiibutors, like that 
emxiloycd in levelling ground, can be perceived 
only by those who had an opportunity of com- 
Iiaiing the origin.il with the altered copy. ^Vhat 
wc ccitainly know to have been done by him m 
tins w.ay, was the debates iii both Houses of Par- 
liament, under the name of ‘The Senate of 
Lilliput,’ sometimes with feigned denominations 
of the several speakcis, sometimes with denomi- 
nations foimcd of the Icttcis of then real names, 
in the manner of what is called anagiam, so that 
they might easily be deciphcicd Pailiament 
then kept the pi ess m a kind of mysteiious awe, 
winch made it necessary to have recourse to such 
devices In oiu time it has acquiied an unre- 
str.xincd ficcdoin, so that the people in all parts 
of the kingdom have a fair, open, and exact 
repoit of the actual pioccedings of tlieir repre- 
sentatives and kgislatois, winch in oui constitu 
tioii IS highly tube vrlucd , tbougb, unqucstion 
ably, tlicie has of late been too niueli leason to 
complain of the petulance with winch obscure 
seiibblcrs have picsumed to ticat men of the 
most lespect.iblc cb.iiactei and situation 
Tins impoitant aitielc of the GcntlemarCs 
Magazine was foi sevei.il yeais executed by 
Mr Willi.im Guthiic, a man who descivcstobe 
resi>cctably recorded in the liteiaiy aim ils of 
tins countiy He was descended of an ancient 
family in Scotl.ind , but )i i\ing a sm ill patri- 
mony, and being an adliciciitof tin unfoitunate 
house of Stuait, he could not accciit of any 

‘ The sensek ss snceiings of an liaugbty touguc, 
Unwoitbj thy .ilUiition to eiig.age. 

Unheeded p.iss , md tho’ tin v lufau llu e wrong, 

By m.inly sdeiiec disaiipoint then i ige 
Assiduous diligence conlouiids its foes, 

Ilcsistless, tlio’ malicious eiuwds oppose 
‘ Exeit thy powers, nor slacki n in tho course, 

Tliy si)otless l.unu shall quash all l.ilsc leports , 
Eveit iliy pinvus, nor fear a iival’s force. 

But thou slialt smile at all bis m.ain elloits 
Thy Iibouio shall hi down’d with laigc success 
The Muse’s aid thy Magazine shall bkss 
‘ No p ige more grateful to fli’ liaiinonious nine 
Than that whcieiu thy labours wo suivey , 

Wlieie solemn tbimcs in fullei sidendour shine, 
(Delightful mixtuie) blended with the gay. 

Where iii impioving, various joys we find, 

A welcome respite to the weaned mind 
‘ Thus, when tlie nymphs in some fair verdant me»d 
Of various flow’is a beauteous wreath compose. 

The lovely violet’s azure-painted head 
Adds lustre to the ciimson-blusliing rose, 

Tims splendid Ins, with her varied dye, 

Shines in the cetlier, and adorns tho sky ’ — 

‘ Briton ’ 
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office in the State. He therefore came to Lon- 
don, and employed his talents and learning as 
an ‘ author by profession.* His writings in his- 
tory, criticism, and politics had considerable 
merit ' Ho was the first English historian who 
had recourse to that authentic source of infor- 
mation, the Parliamentary J ournals , and such 
was the power of his political pen, that, at an 
early peiiod. Government thought it woith their 
while to keep it quiet by a pension, which ho 
enjoyed till his death. Johnson esteemed him 
enough to wish that his life should be written 
The debates in Parliament, which were brought 
home and digested by Guthiie, whose memoiy, 
though surpassed by others who have since fol- 
lowed him in the same department, was yet 
very quick and tenacious, were sent by Cave to 
Johnson for his revision; and after some time, 
when Guthiiehad attained to gicitci variety of 
employment, and the speeches vvtic more and 
more eniiclicd by the accc‘>sion of Johnson’s 
genius, it was icsolvcd that ho should do the 
whole himself, from the scanty notes furnished 
by persons cmjilojcd to attend in both Houses 
of Pailiament Sometimes, howevci, as he 
himself told me, ho had nothing moic com- 
municated to him than the names of the seve- 
ral Rpcakois, and the part whicli they had taken 
in the debate 

Thus was Johnson employed dining some of 
the best ycais of Ins life, as a meie litiiaiy 
labouicr, * for gain, not gloiy,’ solely to obtain 
an honest sujiport He, however, indulged him- 
self m occasional little sallies, which the Ficnch 
so happily express by the ii^nnjfitx fVc'^pi d,and 
which will be noticed in then oidei, in tlieiiro- 
giess of this work 

But what fiist displayed his transcendent 
powers, and ‘ gave the woild asburance of the 
man,’ was his London, a Poem, in Imitation of 
the thud Satiie of Juvenal, which came out 
in May this year, and burst foith with a splen- 
dour, the rays of whnh will for cvei encircle 
his name Bodcau had imitated the same satiie 
with gnat success, a])plying it to Puis, but 
an attentive compaiisoii will satisfy every 
reader that he is much excelled by the English 
Jiivenil Oldham had also imitated it, and 
applied it to Lontlon ; all which pcifoi minces 
concui to x^iovo tint gieat cities, in cvciy age 
and 111 evciy cf)untiy, will furnish similar toiucs 
of satiie Whether .Tohnson had ineviously 
read Oldham’s imitation, I do not know ; but it 
is not a little lemaikable, thatthcie is scarcely 

> How much poetry lie wrote, I know not , but he 
infoimcd me tli it he was the author of the beautilul 
little i>iece, The Ecujlc and Rohm Ridhreast, m the 
collection of i)Ocms entitled the Union, though it is 
there said to he written by Archibald Scott, before the 
year IGOO — Boswn i 

* Called the English Juvenal , born 1G53, died 
1683 


any conicidence found between the two per- 
formances, though upon the very same subject. 
The only instances are, in describing London 
as the sink of foreign worthlessness . 

* the common shore, 

Where France docs all her fdth and ordure pour ' 

, Oldham 

* The common shore of Pans and of Rome ’ 

Johnson 

And, 

* No calling or profession comes amiss, 

A needy monsieur can be what ho please ’ 

Oldham 

* All sciences & fasting monsieur knows ’ 

Johnson 

The particulars which Oldham lias collected, 
both as exlnbitiiig the hoirors of London and 
of the times, contrasted with bcttci days, are 
different from those of Johnson, and in general 
well chosen and well cxpicsscd ' 

There are, in Oldham’s imitation, many jiro- 
saic verses and bad rhymes, and his poem sets 
out with a strange inadveitcnt blunder * 

* Tho’ much concoin’d to Icaie my deu old friend, 

I must, however, his design commend 

Of fixing m the country ’ 

It IS plain he was not going to leave Im friend. 
Ills fiicnd was going to leave him A young 
lady at once collected this with good ciitical 
sagacity, to 

* Tho’ much concern'd to lose my dear old friend ’ 

There is one passage m the oiigmal, better 
transfused by Oldham than by Johnson 

* Nil hahet infihr pavpertas dm ivs 'in sc, 

Quam quod ‘iidicnlos hominc''^ fmit — ’ 

which IS an exquisite remark on the galling 
meanness and contempt annexed to poverty. 
Johnson’s imitation is, — 

* Of all the gut fs that hariss the distrcst. 

Sure the most bitter is a scornful jest ' 

Oldham’s, though less elegant, is 11101 c just : 

‘ Nothing 111 povcity so ill is boinr, 

As its cx^iosing men to giinmn ^ scoin ’ 

Where or in what mannci this iioem was 
comiiosed, I am sorry that I neglected to a*-ccr- 
tain witli xirocision from .Johnson’s own aiitho- 


* I own it pleased me to find amongst them one trait 
of the maiineis of the ago m Loudon, 111 tho last cen- 
tuiy, to shield from the sneci ot Lngli'-h iidicule wliat 
was some time ago too common a piactu c in my nativi 
c ity of Fdinhurgh I 

‘ If what I have said can’t from the town affnght. 
Consider other dnngcr'> of the night , 

When bnckbats aic from upper stones thrown. 
And emptied chamber pots come pouring down 
From garret windous ’ — Bosw r r l 
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rity. He has marked upon his corrected copy 
of the first edition of it, * Written in 1738,* 
and as it was published in the month of May 
in that year, it is evident that much time was 
not employed in preparing it for the press 
The history of its jiublication I am enabled to 
give in a verysatisfactoiy mannci ; and judging 
from myself, and many of my fi lends, I trust 
tlut it will not be uninteresting to my rcadcis 

We may be ccitain, though it is not expiessly 
named 111 tlic following lettcis to Mi. Cave in 
1738, that they all relate to it . — 

‘ TO MR. CAVE. 

‘Castle Street, Wednesda^j Morning. 
[J/ar(/il738 ] 

‘Sir, — When I took the libcity of wilting to 
you a few days ago, I did not expect a lopctition 
of the same ploasuie so soon j for a pleasure I 
shall always think it, to converse in any m in- 
ner with an ingenious and candid man , but 
having the enclosed poem m my hands to dis- 
pose of for the beneht of the author (of whose 
abihtics I shall say notliing, since I send you 
Ins pel formaiice), I believe I could not piocure 
more advantage ous terms from any person than 
flora you, who have so much distinguished your- 
stdf by your geiicious cncouiageineut of jioetry, 
and whose judgment of tint art nothing but 
your commendation of my tiifle ' can give me 
any occasion to call in question I do not doubt 
but you will look ovci this poem with another 
eye, and rcwaid it in a diffcicnt manner fiom 
a mercenary bookseller, who counts tlio Imes lie 
IS to piuchase, and considcis nothing but the 
bulk I cannot help taking notice tint, besides 
what the author may hope tor on account of his 
abilities, he likewise has anothei cl iim to your 
legard, as he lies at piescnt under very dis- 
advantageous ciicunist inces of foitunc I bog, 
thercfoic, that you willfavoiu me with a Icttci 
to-moirow, that I may know what you cm 
afford to allow him, tint ho may either jiait 
with it to you, or find out (which I do not ex- 
pect) some other way luoie to his satisfaction 

‘ I have only to add, that as I am sensible I 
have tianscribed it veiy coaisely, which, aftci 
having altcied it, I was obliged to do, I will, 
if you please to tiansmit tlic sheets fiom the 
press, collect it foi you, and take the tiouble 
of altciing any stioke of satiie which you may 
dislike. 

‘By exerting on this occasion your usual 
generosity, you will not only encourage learning 
and relieve distress, but (though it be, m com- 
parison of the other motives, of very small 
account) oblige m a very sensible manner, sir, 
youi veiy humble servant, 

‘Sam Johnson.’ 


► His Ode Ad Uihamnn, probably —Nichols 


‘ TO MR. CAVB, 

‘ Monday t No. 6 Castle Street. 

‘Sir, — I am to return you thanks for the 
present you were so kind as to send by me, and 
to entreat that you will bo pleased to inform me 
by the penny iiost whether you resolve to print 
the poem If you jilease to send it mo by the 
post, with a note to Dodsley, I will go and read 
the lines to him, that we may have his consent 
to put his name in the title-page As to the 
ininting, if it can be set immediately about, I 
will be so much the author's friend, as not to 
content myself with mere solicitations in his 
favour I propose, if my calculation bo near 
the tiuth, to engage for the reimbuisemcnt of 
all that you shall lose by an impression of 500 ; 
provided, as you very genciously piopose, that 
the profit, if any, be set aside for the author’s 
use, excepting the i)rcscnt you made, which, if 
he be a gainei, it is fit he should lepay. I beg 
that you will let one of your scivants write an 
exact account of the expense of such an im- 
pression, and send it with the poem, that I may 
know what I engage foi I .im very sensible, 
fiom your geneiosity on this occasion, of your 
icgaid to learning, even in its uiihajipicst state ; 
ami cannot but think such a temper deserving 
the gratitude of those who sullci so often from 
a contiaiy disposition — I am, sir, your most 
humble seivant, ‘ Sam Johnson.’ 

‘ TO MR CAVE 

[Ai'> date 1 

‘Sir, — I wilted on you to take the copy to 
Dodsley’s , as I icimmber tlic numbci of lines 
which it contains, it will bo no longer than 
Ewjouo^ with the quotations, which must be 
subjoined at the bottom of the jiagc , jiait of the 
beauty of the iieifoimancc (if any beauty be 
allowed it) consisting in adapting Juvenal’s 
sentiments to modem facts and peisons It 
will. With those additions, veiy convenicntl;y 
make five sheets And since the expense will 
be no moie, I shall contentedly ins me it, as I 
mentioned m my last If it be not, theiefoie, 
gone to Dodsley’s, I beg it may be sent mo by 
the iicnny post, that I may have it m the even- 
ing I have comiiosed a Gieek Epigram to 
Eliza, ^ and think she ought to be celcbiatcd m 
as many different languages as Lewis Le Giand. 
Biay send me woid when you will begin upon 
the i)oeni, foi it is a long w ay to walk I will 
leave my Epigram, but have not dayhght to 
tiansciibe it. — I am, su', yours, etc ’ 

‘Sam Johnson.’ 


* A poem published in 1737, of which see an account 
under Apiil 30, 1773 

2 The learned Mrs Elizabeth Carter This lady, of 
whom frequent mention will bo found m these me- 
moirs, was daughter of Nicholas Carter, I) D 8h® 
died m Clarges Street, Feb 19, 1S06, m her eighty- 
nmth year —Malone 
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‘ TO MR. CAVE. 


[i\ro daie ] 

* Sir, — I am extremely obliged by your kind 
letter, and will not fail to attend you to-moiiow 
with “ Irene,” who looks uiion you as one of 
her best fiiends 

‘ I was to-day with Mr Dodsley, who declares 
veiy warmly in favour of the paper you sent 
him, which he desires to have a share in, it 
being, as ho says, a, creditable thing to be con- 
cerned in, I knew not what answer to make 
till I had consulted you, nor what to demand on 
the author’s pait, but am veiy willing that, if 
you please, he should have a jiart in it, as he 
will undoubtedly bo more diligent to dispcise 
and piomoto it If you can send me woid 
to-moirow what I shall say to him, I will settle 
matters, and bung the poem with me for the 
lircss, which, as the town empties, we cannot 
be too quick with —I am, sir, youis, etc , 

‘ISAM Johnson’ 

To us who have long known the manly force, 
bold spiiit, and mastcily veisification of this 
poem, it IS a matter of curiosity to obscive the 
diffidence with which its author bi ought it 
forward into public notice, while ho is so 
cautious as not to avow it to be his own luo- 
duction , and with what humility he olFcis to 
allow the punter to ‘ iltei any stroke of satire 
which he might dislike ’ That any such alteia- 
tion was made, wc do not know If we did, we 
could not but feel an indignant regiet , but 
how painful is it to see that a wiiter of such 
vigorous powers of mind was actually in such 
distress, that the small piofit which so short 
a poem, however cvcellont, could yield, was 
courted as a ‘ relief ’ ’ 

It has been gem i illy said, I know not with 
wh it tiutli, that .Tohnson offeied his London 
to several bookselleis, none of whom would 
iniichaseit To tins circumstance Mi Deiiick 
alludes in the following lines of his a 

Rhapbodij 

‘ Will no Ivind patron Johnson own’ 
fell ill Johnson fiu'ndkss lange the town’ 

And every pnblishei refuse 
The offspring of Ins happy Muse?’ 

But we have seen that the worthy, modest, 
and ingenious IMr llobeit Dodsley, had taste 
enough to perceive its uncommon meiit, and 
thought it creditable to have a share in it. The 
fact is, that at a futuie conference he bar- 
gained for the whole proi)city of it, foi which he 
gave Johnson ten guineas, who told me, ‘ I 
might perliaps have accciited of less, but that 
Paul Whitehead had a little before got ten 
guineas for a poem, and I would not take less 
than Paul Whitehead.’ 

I may here observe, that Johnson appeared 
to me to undervalue Paul Whitehead upon 
every occasion when he was mentioned, and in 
my opinion did not do him justice , but when 


it is considcicd that Paul Whitehead was a mem- 
ber of a iiotous and profane club,* wo may ac- 
count for Johnson having a prejudice against 
lum Paul AVhitehead was, indeed, unfortu- 
nate in being not only shghted by Johnson, but 
violently attacked by Chui chill, who utters the 
following imprecation : 

* May I (can worse disgrace on manhood fall ?) 

Be boin a Whitehead, and baptized a Paul !’ 

yet I shall never bo peisuadcd to think meanly 
of the author of so biilliant and pointed a satire 
as Manners, 

Johnson’s London was published in May 
1738 and it is icmarkablo that it came out on 
the some morning with Pope’s satire, entitled 
‘ 1738, ’ so that England had at once its Juvenal 
and Hoi ace as poetical monitois. The Keve- 
rend Dr Douglis, now Bi-ahop of Salisbury, to 
whom I am indebted foi sumo obliging com- 
munications, was then a student at Oxford, 
and rcmcmbeis well the effect which London 
produced Evciybody was delighted with it; 
and theie being no name to it, the first buzz of 
the literal y elides was, ‘lleie is an unknown 
poet, gi eater even than Pope ’ And it is re- 
coided in the Gentleman's Magazine of that 
year, tliat it ‘ got to the second edition m the 
course of a week ’ 

One of the wannest patrons of this poem on 
its fiist appeal anco was G uncial Oglethorpe, 
whose strong ‘benevolence of soul’ was un- 
abated dining the comsc of a voiy long life; 
though it is painful to think that ho had but 
too much leason to become cold and callous, 
and discontented with the woild, fiom the ne- 
glect which lie expel lenced of his public and 
piivatc vvoith by those in whose power it was 
to giatify so gallant a vettian with maiks of 
distinction This c vtiaoidinaiy peison was as 
icmaikable foi his Icaining and taste as foi 
his othci eminent (pialities , and no man was 


* The Biif ,St( ak Club, nhieh mot in Co vent Garden 

2 bir Joliii Hawkins, p tSo, IlHs u^, ‘The evtnt is 
antedated in llio pmni of London, but in every jiar- 
ticulai, except the dilli loiuc' ol a joir, what is there 
saul of the dtpaituio ol Th iks must bo undiistood of 
Savage, and looked upon as hue hi'^tonj ’ This con- 
jcctuio is, I bdievc, enliiLly gioundless I ha\e been 
assured that Jolmson said he was not so much as ac- 
quainted with h i\,ige when he wrote his London If 
the dcpailuie mtiitioncd in it was the departuie of 
Savage, the event w is nut ante d(dul, but foieuen, for 
London was published in Af.iv 173S, and bavage did not 
set out foi Waks till July 1730 However well John- 
son could defend the crcdibilih of stcond sight, he did 
not pretend tliat he himself was iiosscssed of that 
faculty — Boswfll 

The assertion tlut Johnson was not even acquainted 
with Savage when he ]>nblishcd his London, may bo 
doubtful Johnson took leave of Savage when he 
went to Wales in 173‘b and must have hoeu acquainted 
with him b( fore that period See his Life of Ravage — 
A CH AIMERS 
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more prompt, active, and generous in encoui ag- 
ing merit I have heard Johnson gratefully 
acknowledge, m his presence, the kind and 
effectual support which he gave to his Londotiy 
though unacquainted with its author 

Pope, who then filled the poetical throne 
without a rival, it may reasonably he presumed, 
must have been particularly stiuck by the sud- 
den appearance of such a poet ; and to Ins 
credit let it bo remembered, that his feelings 
and conduct on the occasion were candid and 
liberal lie requested Mr Hichaidson, son of 
the p, I inter, to endeavour to find out who tins 
new author was BIr Richardson, after some 
inqniiy, having informed him that ho had dis- 
coviicd only that his name was Johnson, and 
that lie was some obscuie man, Pope said, ‘ He 
will soon be dttcDc We shall pieseiitly sec, 
from a note wiitttn by Pope, that lie was him- 
self aftci wards more successful in his inqiiiiics 
than his fiiend 

Til it in this justly ceh hiated poem maybe 
found a few rhymes which the ciitical position 
of English prosody at this day would disillow, 
cannot be denied , but witli this small imper- 
fection, which in the goneial bla7C of its excel- 
lence is not pctccived till the mind has sub- 
sided into cool attention, it is undonbti'dly 
one of the noblest iwoductions in our I ingingo, 
both for sentiment vnd expression The nation 
was then in tint fc uncut against the couit and 
the mmistiy winch some jeirs aftci emhd in 
the downf ill of Sii llobcit W ilpole, and it has 
been siid tint Tories me Wings wlion out of 
place, and Whigs Toiks wlun inidicc so, as 
a Whig Admmisti ation luled with what foice 
it could, a Tory Opposition h<id all the ani- 
mation and all the ('loqucncc of resistance to 
power, aided by the common topicsof xiatiiotism, 
liberty, ind independence Accordingly, we 
find in Johnson’s London the most s^niited in- 
vectives ng<imst tyi.mny and opjiression, the 
wannest piodilection for his own country, and 
the purest love of virtue , intcisxieiscd with 
traits of his own ji.uticular chaiacter and 
situation, not omitting his xirejudices as a 
‘true-born Englisliman,’- not only against 
foieign countiirs, but igainst Iicland and Scot- 
land On some of these toxucs I shall quote a 
few i)ass igcs — 

* The cheated nation s happy fai iitcs see 

Mark whom the guat causs, wlio frown on im ’ 

* 11ns heaven rescu’d, in pity to the pool. 

No pathlcbb waste, or imdisi ovci’d bliuio? 


* Sir Joshua Reynolds, from the information of the 
younger Richardson — Boswlll 

* It IS, however, rcrnarhahlo that he uses the epithet 
which undouhtcdly, since the Union he tween England 
and Scotland, ought to denominate the natives of both 
parts of our island 

* Was early taught a Briton’s rights to prize ’ 

—Boswell 


No secret island in the boundless main? 

No peaceful desert yet unclaimed by Spain? 

Quick let us nse, the happy seats explore. 

And bear Oppression’s insolence no more ' 

* How, when competitors like these contend, 

Can surly Virtue hope to find a friend^’ 

* This mournful truth is everywhere confess’d. 

Slow rises worth, by pov erty dlprfss’d I ’ 

We may easily conceive with what feeling a 
gieat mind like his, cramped and galled by 
narrow circumstances, uttered tins last line, 
which he marked by capitals. The whole of 
the poem is eminently excellent, and there are 
m it such proofs of a knowledge of tho woihl, 
and of a mature ac(iuaint nice with life, as can- 
not be contemplated without wonder, when wo 
consider that he was then only m his twenty- 
ninth year, and had yet been so little m the 
‘ busy haunts of men ’ 

Yet, while we admire the poidical excellence 
of this poem, candoin oliliges us to allow that 
the flame of patriotism and zeal for popular 
resistance with which it is fraught had no just 
cause There was, in tiuth, no ‘oppression 
tho ‘nation’ was not ‘cheated’ Sir Robert 
AYalpolo was a wise and benevolent minister, 
wlio thought that the happiness and prosperity 
of a commeicial countiy like ouis would be 
best promoted by pean*, vvlinh ho accordingly 
maintained with ciedit dining a veiy long 
peiiod Johnson himsdf aftiiwaids [October 
‘Jl, 1773] honestly acknovvlmlged the merit 
of Walpole, whom lie calhd ‘a fixed star,’ 
while he chaiacleii/ed Ins opponent, Pitt, as 
‘a meteor’ But Johnson’s juvenile jioem 
was naturally impicgnatcd vvitli the fire of 
opposition, and upon cveiy account was uni- 
vcis illy admired 

Though thus elevated into f anio, and conscious 
of uncommon povvcis, he li id not that bustling 
confidence, or, I may ratiici say, th it animated 
ambition, which one miglit have sujiposcd would 
have urged Inni to endeavoiii at using in life. 
But siicli was his inflcxibli dignity of diaracter, 
that he could not stoop to couit tlio great; 
without winch, baldly any man has made his 
way to a high station Ho could not expect 
to produce many such works as his London, 
and lie felt the hardships of vvnting for bread , 
he was theiefoic willing to icsunie the office of 
a schoolmaster, so as to have a sine though 
moderate income for his life , and an offer 
being made to him of the masteiship of a 
hcbool,* piovided he could obtain the degree 
of Master of Aits, Dr Adams was applied to, 
by a common friend, to know whether that 
could be granted him as a favour fiom the 
Univeibity of Oxford But tliongh he had 
made such a figure in tlic literary world, it 
was then thought too gieat a f avoui to be asked 


' There seems every reason to believe tint this was 
the school of Appleby, in Leicestershire 
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Pope, witliout any knowledge of him but 
from his London, recommended him to Eail 
Gower, who cndeavouied to procure for him 
a dcgiee fiom Dublin, by the following letter 
to a fiicnd of Dean Swift — 

‘TRENTHAir, August 1, 1739 

* Sir, — Mr Samuel Johnson (author of Lon- 
don, a satire, and some other iioetical pieces) is 
a native of this country, and much lespectedby 
some worthy gentlemen in his neighbourhood, 
who aie tiusteesof a chanty school now vacant 
The ceitam salary is sixty iiounds a year, of which 
they arc desiious to make him master , but, un- 
fortunately, he IS not capable of leceiving then 
bounty, which would make him happy foi lift,'" 
by not being “ct Maste7' of Ails, winch by the 
statutes of this school the master of it must be 

‘Now these gentlemen do me the hoiioiu to 
think that I have inteiest enough in you, to 
prevail upon you to wiite to Demi Swift, to pei- 
suade the University of Dublin to send a diploma 
to me, constituting this poor man ^Master of 
Alts 111 then Univeisity They highly extol the 
man’s leaiiimg and probity, lud will not bt 
persuaded that the Univcisity will make any 
difficulty of confeiring sucli a favour upon a 
sti anger, if he is recommended by the Dean 
They say he is not afraid of the stiictost ovanii- 
nation, though hois of so long a jotumy, and 
will ventuie it if the Dean thinks it necessaiy , 
choosing rathei to die upon the road "Hhan h 
siaived to death in tianslating for hooksclleib,^^ 
which has been his only subsistence for souk* 
time past 

‘1 fear there is more difliculty m tins aflan 
than those good-natuied gc nth men aiipiehend, 
especially as their election cannot be delayed 
longei than the 11th of next month If you see 
this matter in the same light that it appeals to 
me, I hoi)c you will bum this, and pardon me foi 
giving you so much trouble about an imiiiac- 
ticable thing , but if you think thcie is a pro- 
bibihty ot obtaining the favour asked, I am 
sine yoiu humanity, and piopensify to relieve 
meiit in disticss, will incline you to seive the 
poor man, without my adding any moie to 
the trouble I have alieady gi\cn you, than 
assuimg you that I am, with gicat tiutli, sn, 
youi faithful servant, ‘ Gower ’ 

It was, poili ips, no small disappointment to 
Johnson that tins respectable ajiplication li id 
not the desned effect , yet how much leason has 
there been, both for himself and his coimtiy, to 
lejoicc that it did not succeed, as he might pi o- 
bably ha\c wasted in obscuiity those houis in 
which he afteiwaids pioduced his incomxmi able 
works ’ 

About this time he made one other effort to 
emancipate himself from the drudgeiy of author- 
ship He apiilied to Dr Adams, to consult Dr 
Smalbroke of the Commons, whether a person 
might be xieimitted to practise as an advocate 


there, without a doctor’s degiee in Civil Law 
‘ I am, * said he, ‘ a total stranger to these 
studies , but whatever is a imofession, and mam 
tains numbers, must bo within the reach ot 
common abilities and some degree of industry ’ 
Dr Adams was much pleased with Johnson’s 
design to emidoy his talents in that manner, 
being confident he would have attained to gi eat 
eminence And, indeed, I cannot conceive a 
man better qualified to make a distinguished 
figure as a lawyer , for ho would have brought 
to his profession a rich stoio of v.iiious know- 
ledge, an uncommon acuteness, and a command 
of language, m winch few could have equalled, 
and none have surjiasscd, him Ho who could 
display eloquence and wit in defence of the 
decision of the House of Commons upon Mr 
Wilkes’s election for Middlesex, and of the un- 
constitutional taxation of our fellow-subjects in 
Ainciica, must have been a poweiful advocate 
111 any cause But here also the want of a 
degiee was an insurmountable bar 

He was thercfoic under the necessity of per- 
sevciing in that couisc into which he had been 
forced, and wo find that his pioxiosal from 
Greenwich to Mr Ca\o, foi a tianskition of 
Father Paul Sarpi’s Histoiy, was accepted * 
Some sheets of this tianslation weic jiiinted 
off, but the design was dropjied , foi it haxijiened, 
oddly enough, that anothci person of the name 
of Samuel Johnson, Libiaiian of St Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields, and curate ot that jiansh, engaged 
in the same undertaking, and was pationized by 
the clergy, particulnily by Dr Pearce, after- 
wards Bisliop of Rochester Several light skir- 
mishes p.issed between the rival translators, in 
the newspapers of the day , and the consequence 
was that they destroyed each other, for neither 
of them went on with the woik It is much to 
be regietted that the able performance of that 


* In flic Wully MisctUany, October 21, 173S, there 
appealed the following advertisement —‘Just pub- 
lished, proposals for printing the Ili'^tory of the Council 
of Trent, tianslatod from the Itali in ol Father Paul 
y irpi, with the authors life, and iioh's, theological, 
histoiical, and ciitical, fioiii the Fieneh edition ot L)i 
Lo Courijei , to which aie added, obscnations on the 
histoiy, and notes and illustiations fioin vaiious 
authors, both i)iiiited and inanuseript By S John- 
son 1 Ihc woik will consist of two hundred sheets, 
and be tw'o volumes in quaito, printed on good papti 
ind letter 2 The puce will be ISs each volume, to 
be paid, half a guinea at the deliveiy of the first 
volunu, and the rest at the deliveiy of the second 
volume in sheets 6 Twopence to be ab ilcd lor every 
sheet less than two bundled It may be had on a 
laigepajiei, in three volumes, at the piue of three 
guineas, one to be paid at the time of subsciibing, 
another at the deliveiy of the fiist, and the rest at the 
delivery of the other volumts The woik is now in 
the pi css, and will bo diligently pioseeutcd Sub- 
scriptions are taken in by Ni Dodsley m Pall Mall, 
Mr llivington in St Pai 1 s Chuiehyaid , by E Cave, 
at St John’s Gate . and the Translatoi, at No 6 in 
Castle Sheet, by Cavendish Square ’—Boswell 
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celebrated genius, Fra Paolo, lost the advantage 
of being incorporated into Biitish literature by 
the masterly hand of Johnson 

I have m my possession, by the favour of Mr 
John Nichols, a paper m Jolinsmi’s handwiiting, 
entitled, ‘Account between Mr lidward Cave 
and Sam. Johnson, m relation to a version of 
Father Paul, etc , begun August the 2d, 1738 , ’ 
by which it appears, tliat from that day to the 
2ist of Apiil 1739, Johnson received for this 
work £40, 7s , m sums of one, two, three, and 
sometimes four guineas at a time, most fic'- 
(luently two And it is cuiious to obseivo the 
minute and sciupulous accuracy with which 
Jolinson liad paste'd upon it a slip of p.^ier, 
winch has entitled ‘ Small Account,’ and 
which contains one ai tide, ‘ Sept 0th, Mr Cave 
laid down 2s Gel ’ There is subjoined to this 
account a list of some subsciibcis to the woik, 
partly m Johnson’s handwiiting, paitly in th.it 
of another person, and there follows a leaf or 
two, on which ai o wi ittcn ,i number of chai acte i s 
which have the appe.irance of a shoit-haiid, 
which pel haps Johnson was then tiyuig to 
leaiu. 

‘to MR CAVE 

‘ Wednesday 

‘Sir, — I did not caie to detain your seivant 
while I wiote .in answei to your letter, in which 
you seem to insinuate that I had promised more 
than I am leady to perfoiin If I have raised 
your cxi)ectations by anything that may h.ave 
escaped my memory, I am soiiy , .vnd if you 
remind me of it, shall thank youfoi thefavoui 
If I made fewei alter.itions than usual in the 
debates, it wa.s only because theic appeared, 
ind still ai)pc.irs to be, less need of alteiation 
The vciscs to liady Fiiebrace * may be had when 
you please, for jou know that such a subject 
ncitlier descives much thought, nor icquires it 

‘The Chinese Stones^ may be had folded 
down when you plc.usc to send, in which I do 
not lecollect that you desiicd any altciations 
to be made 

‘An answer to another queiy I am v^ery will- 
ing to wiite, and li.id consulted witli jou .ibout 
it last night, if there had been time , for I tliink 
it the most proper way of inviting such a corre- 
spondence as may be an advantage to the paper, 
not a load upon it 

‘As to the Piize Verses, a backwardness to 
I determine their degrees of incut is not peculiar 
I to me You may, if you please, still have what 
I can say ; but I shall engage with little siniit 
in an affair which I shall liaidly end to my 


> They afterwards appeared in the GcntUman*s Ma- 
gazine, with this title ‘ Verses to Lady Fiiebrace at 
Bury Assizes Boswfll 

2 Du ILilde’b Description of China was then publish- 
ing by Mr Cave m weekly nunibeis, whence Johnson 
was to select pieces for the enibellishinent of the Ma- 
^(trine. —N ichols 


own satisfaction, and certainly not to the satis- 
faction of the parties concerned * 

‘ As to Father Paul, I have not yet been just 
to my pioposal, but have met with impediments, 
which, I hope, aie now at an end , and if you 
find the progicss heieafter not such as you have 
a right to expect, you can easily stimulate a 
negligent translator 

‘If any or all of these have contiibuted to 
your discontent, I will endeavour to remove 
it, and desire you to piopose the question to 
which you wish foi an answer — I am, sir, your 
humble bci van t, ‘Sam Johnson.’ 

‘ TO JIR CAVE 

[Vo date ] 

‘ Sir, — I am pi etty much of your opinion, that 
the Commentary cannot be piosccuted with 
any appe nance of success foi, as the names 
of the auLliois concerned aio of moie weight in 
the iieifoimance than its own intimsic meiit, 
tlic public will be soon satisfied witli it And I 
tlniik tlic Examcn slioiild be pushed forwaid 
with tlio utmost expedition Thus, “This day, 
etc An Examcn of IMi Pope’s Essay, etc , con- 
taining a succinct Account of the Philosopliy of 
INIr Leibnitz on the system of th(‘ E.italists, with 
a Confutation of their 0])inions and an illustia- 
tion of the Doctrine of Ficc-will” (with what 
else you think piopcr) 

‘ It will, above all, he nccessaij- to t dee notice 
that it is a thing distinct fiom tin Comiiicii- 
t.uy 

‘I was so far fiom nnigimng they stood 
still, ^ tli.at I cone lived them to h.we a good deal 
beforehand, and tlierefoie was loss anxious in 
pioviding them moie Pait if cvci they stand 
still on my account, it must doubtless be ch ii god 
tome, and whatevci else sh.ill be reasonable, 
I shall not opjiose ; but beg a suspense of judg- 
ment till moining, when I must entre.it you to 
send me a do-^en pioposils, uid you shall then 
have coi>y to ^p.ue —I am, sir, yours, impransub, 
‘Sam Johnson 

‘Play muster uj) the projiosals if you can, or 
let tlic boy icc.ill them fiom the booksellers ’ 

But although he cni responded with IMr Cave 
conceining a tianshtionof Crousaz’s Examcn of 
Popds Essay on Man^ .ami gave advice as one 
anxious for its success, I was long ago convinced 
by a peiusal of the pief.icc that this translation 
w.\s erroneously asciihcd to him , and I have 
found this point ascertained beyond all doubt by 
the following article in Dr Biich’s mauiisciii)tb 
111 the Biitish Museum — 


* Tlie premium of foity pounds proposed for the 
best poem on the Divine Attiibutes is here alluded to 
— Nichols 

- The compositois m Mr C.t.vo’s piinting office, who 
.ippear by tins letter to have then waited for copy — 
Nichols 
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* ELlSiE CARTERvE B P. D. THOMAS BIRCH. 

* Versionem tuam Examinis Crousaziani jam 
perlcqi Summam styh et eleganiiam, et in re 
dijjjcdhmd prop) idatem^ admii atus, 

^Daham Noiemh. 27", 1738 ’ * 

Indeed, Mrs, Carter has lately acknowledged 
to Mr Sewaidthat she was the translator of the 
Examen 

It IS remarkable that Johnson’s last quoted 
letter to Mr Cave concludes, with a fair confes- 
sion that he had not a dinner , and it is no less 
remarkable, that though in this state of want 
himself, his benevolent heart was not insensible 
to the necessities of an humble labourer m hte- 
ratuie, as aiqjears from the veiy next letter . — 

‘ TO MR. CAVE. 

[iV'o date ] 

‘Dear Sir, — You may remcmbei I have foi- 
meily talked with you about a Military Diction- 
ary The eldest Mr Macbcan, who was with 
Mr Chambers, has very good matciials for such 
a work, which I have seen, and will do it at a 
very low rate * I think the toims of war and 
navigation might be comprised, with good ex- 
planations, in one 8vo pica, which he is willing 
to do for twelve shillings a sheet, to be made up 
a guinea at the second impression If you think 
on it, I will wait on you with him — I am, sir, 
your humble servant, ‘ Saji JoHNbON. 

‘Play lend me Topscl on Animals ’ 

I must not omit to mention that this Mi Mac- 
bcan was a native of Scotland 

In the Gentleman's Magazine of this yeai 
Johnson gave a life of Fathei Paul[^] , and ho 
wrote the picface to the volume [|], which, 
though pieliM d to it when bound, is always pub- 
lished with the appendix, and is theiefore tlie 
last Conqiosition belonging to it The ability 
and nice adapt ition with which he could diaw 
up a prcfatoiy .iddrcss was one of his pcculiai 
excellences 

It appeals, too, that he paid a fiiendly atten- 
tion to Mrs Elizabeth Carter ; for, in a letter 
from Ml Cave to Di Piich, November 28th, 
tins year, I hnd ‘Mr Johnson advises Miss C 
to undertake a tiaiislation of Bodkins de Cons , 
because theie is piose and veise, and to put hei 
name to it wlien jiublished ’ This advice was 
not followed, x^obably from an apxuehension 
that the woik was not sufficiently poimlar foi 
in extensive sale How well Johnson himself 
could have executed a translation of this philo- 
sophical poet we may judge from the following 
specimen which he has given in the Baniblt) 
{Motto to No 7) . — 

‘ 0 qin perpetu/l munduni ratione gubciiias, 
Tciiaium coclique sator ! 


^ Birch MSS Brit Mus 4323 —Boswell 
* This hook was xiublishcd — Boswell 


Disjice terrenso nebulas et pondera molls, 

Atquo tuo aplondorp mica I Tu namque serenum, 

Ttt requics tranquilla pus To cernere finis, 
rrmcipmm, vector, dux, scmita, teiTiimus, idem.’ 

* O Thou whose power o’er moving worlds presides, 
Whoso voice created, and whose wisdom guides. 

On darkling man in pure eflulgence shine. 

And cheer the clouded mind with light divine 

*Tis thine alone to calm the pious hi cast 

^\lth silent confidence and holy rest 

Flora thee, great God, wo sjuiug, to thee we tend. 

Path, motive, guide, original, and end » ’ 

In 1730, beside the assistance which he gave to 
the ‘Parliamcntaiy Debates,’ his writings in 
the Gentleman‘'s Magazine were, ‘The Life of 
Idocrhaavo ’ [*], in which it is to be obsci ved that 
he discovers that love of chemistry which never 
foisook him , ‘An Appeal to the Public in be- 
half of the Editor ’[fj, ‘An Address to the 
Jicadei ’[il; ‘An Exngram both in Greek and 
Latin to Eliza ’[^'1 , and also English verses to 
her [*] ; and ‘ A Gicek Ejngram to Di Birch’ [*] 
It has been eironeously siqiposed that an essay, 
iniblishcd in that Magazine this year, entitled 
‘The Aiiotheosis of Milton,’ wis wiittcn by 
Johnson , and on that suxq^osition it has been 
iinjiroperly inserted in the edition of his works 
l»y the bookselleis after his decease 'Were 
there no positive testimony as to this point, the 
style of the perfoimance, and tlie name of Shak- 
speaie not being mentioned in an essay jiro- 
fesscdly reviewing the principal English poets, 
would asceitain it not to be the pioduction of 
Johnson But tlicre is here no occasion to resort 
to mtcinal evidence , for my Loid Bishoii of 
Salisbuiy (Di Douglas) has assured me that it 
was iviitien by Gutliiie His sepaiate publi 
cations weic, ‘ A comidcto Vindication of the 
Licensei s of the stage from the malicious and 
scand dous Aspcisions of INIr Brooke, author of 
“ Guslavus Vasa” ’ [*], being an nonical attack 
iqion them foi their sujixircssioii of tliat tragedy , 
and ‘Maimoi Norfolciense , or, an Ess ly on an 
Ancient Projihctical Ins< iix)tion, in Monkish 
llliyme, lately discoicied near L}ime, in Nor- 
folk, by I’lobiis Biitannicus ’ [*] In this iicr- 
foimancc he, in a feigned inscription supposed 
to have been found in Noiiolk, the county of Sir 
Kobert Walpole, then the obnoxious Prime Mini- 
ster of this countiy, inveighs against the Bruns- 
wick buccession, and the measures of Govein- 
ment consequent upon it ^ To this sui^posed 
Xnophccy he added a Commentary, m iking each 
exxnession apply to the times, with waim anti- 
Hanoveiiau zeal 

This anonymous jiamphlot, I believe, did not 
make so much noise as was expected, and there- 
fore had not a very extensive ciiculation Sir 
John Hawkins relates, that ‘warrants weio 
issued and messengers employed to apprehend 


* The inscription and the translation ot it are pre« 
served in the London Magazine for the joar 1739, p 
244 — Boswfi t 
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the author, who, though he had forborne to 
subscribe liis name to tlio pamphlet, the vigil- 
ance of those in pursuit of him h id discovered 
and wo are infoimed that ho lay concealed iii 
Lambeth JMarsh till the scent after him grew 
cold This, however, is altogether without foun- 
dation ; for Mr Steele, one of the Societal les of 
the Treasury, who, amidst a variety of impor- 
tant business, politely obliged me with his at- 
tention to my mqiiiiy, infoimed me that *lie 
directed evciy possible seaich to be made in the 
lecords of the Treasuiy and Setrotaiy of State’s 
Office, but could find no tiaco wliatevei of any 
wariant having been issued to appicheiid the 
author of this pamplilet.’ 

M(unior Noifoh tense became exceedingly 
scarce, so that 1 fot many ycais ondeavouiedin 
vain to procure a copy of it At last 1 was in- 
debted to the malice of one of Johnson’s nume- 
rous petty advcisaiios, who in 1775 published i 
new edition of it, ‘ witli Notes and a Dedicition 
to Samuel Johnson, LL D , by Tiibunus,’ in 
which sonic puny sci ibblei invidiously attcmpti'd 
to found upon it a chaige of inconsistency against 
its author, because ho had accepted of a pension 
from las present JMajesty, and had wiitten in 
suppoit of the ineisuios of Government As i 
moitilication to siuh impotent m dice, of which 
' theie aie so many instances towai<ls men ol 
I eminence, I am h.ippy to lelite tbit this tcluni 
\ imhdle did not leacii its e\ ilted olijeet till about 
I a yeai aftci it thus appealed, when I mentioned 
I it to lam, supposing tliat ho hm w of the icpub- 
I lication To my iuipiise, he hid not yet he ud 
I ot it lie requested mo to go diiectly and git 
I it for lam, which I did He looked at it an<l 
1 langlied, and seemed to be much diveiti d with tlic 
I feeble ilfoits ol las unknown advcisiiy, who, I 
I hope, IS alive to re id this account ‘Now,’ said 
j he, ‘ heie is somebody who thinks he has vexed 
I me snily yet d it had not been for >ou, you 
i rogue, I should piobably never have seen it ’ 

As jMi Tope’s note conccining Johnson, 
illuded to in a foimer page, lefcis both to 
las London and las Mu) mor Noifolticnse^ I 
h.ive deferred nisei ting it till now. I am in 
debted for it to lli Tcicy, the Bishoji of Dio- 
more, who peimittcd mo to copy it fiom the 
oiigaial 111 las possession It was presented to 
his Loidship by Sii Jo-ihua lleymdds, to whom 
it was given by the son of Mi Kichaidson the 
painter, the person to whom it is addiissed 
I have trinsciibed it with minute exactness, 
that the pcculi.ii mode of writing and uiipei 
feet spelling of that celebiated iioet may be 
exhibited to the cuiious m liteiature It justi- 
fies Swift’s epithet of ‘paper spaiing Pope,’ foi 
it IS written on a slip no laigor than a common 
message-card, and was sent to BIi. Richardson, 
along with the imitation of Juvenal — 

‘ This IS imitated by one J ohnson who put in 
for a Publick-school m Shropshire, but was dis- 
appointed. He has an infirmity of the convul- 


sive kind, that attacks him sometimes so as to 
make Him a sad Spectacle Mr P from tlie 
Mciit of This Work which was all the know- 
ledge he had of Him, endeavour’d to seive Him 
without his own aiiplication , & wiotc to my Ld 
goic, but he did not succeed Mr Johnson pub- 
lished afterwds another Poem m Latin with 
Notes the wdiolc veiy Humorous call’d the Nor- 
folk Prophecy. ‘ P.’ 

Johnson had been told of this note , and Sir 
Joshua Reynolds informed him of the compli- 
ment which it contained, but fiom delicacy 
avoided showing him the papoi itself When 
Sii Joshua observed to Johnson that he seemed 
very desirous to see I’ope’s note, he answered, 
‘Who would not be pioud to have such a man 
as Pope so solicitous in inquiiing about him ’ ’ 

The infiimity to which IMi Pope alludes, ap- 
peared to me also, as I have elscwhcie * observed, 
to be of the convulsive kind, and of the natuit 
of that distemper called St Vitus’s dance; and 
in this opinion I am confiiined by the descrip 
tion which Sydenham gives of that disease 
‘ This disorilcr is a kind of convulsion It mani- 
fests itself by halting, or unsteadiness of one ot 
the legs, which tlic patient diaws after him lik' 
an idiot If the h iiid of the same side be ayi- 
plied to the bieast, or any other part of the 
body, he cannot kci pita moment in the same 
posture, but it will be di iwn into a different oni 
by a convulsion, notwithstanding all his efforts 
to the contiary ’ tSir Josliiia Reynolds, liow- 
evci, was of a different opinion, and favoured 
me with the following papei — 

‘ Those motions or tucks of Di Johnson arc 
improiicily called convulsions Jle could sit 
motionless when he was told so to do, as well 
as iny other man IMy opinion is, tliat it pio- 
( ceded fiom a habit- which he indulged himsell 
in, of accompanying lus thoughts witli certain 
untowaid actions, and those actions always a])- 
pcared to me as if they weie meant toieprobatc 
some pait of Ins past conduct AVlienever he 
was not engiged in conveisation, such tlioughts 
weie Slue to lusli into his mind , and for this 
leason, any comp my, any employment what- 
ever, he piefeiicd to being alone. The great 
business of his life, he said, was to escape fiom 
himself ; this disi)osition he considered as the 
disease of lus mind, which nothing cuied but 
company. 

‘ One instance of his absence of mind and par- 
ticulaiity, as it is characteiistic of the man, may 
be woitli relating When he and I took a jour- 
ney together into the West, we visited the late 


* Joui nal of a Tour to the Jlchi ules, 3 J ed p 8 — 
Boswei l 

2 Sir Joshua Reynolds’s notion on this subject is 
confirmed by what Johnson liimselt said to a young 
lady, the mcce of his Irimd Chiistoplier JSmart See 
a note by Mr Boswell, on some particulars comraunb 
cated by Reynolds, under Maich 30tli, I7b3 —Malone. 
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Mr. Banks, of Dorsetshire The conversation 
turning iiiion incturcs, wluch Johnson could not 
’Veil bee, he letircd to a comer of the room, 
stretching out his light leg as far as he could 
reach before him, then bunging up his left leg, 
and strctcliing hib light still fuither on The 
old gentleman observing him, went up to him, 
and in a very coiiiteoiis manner assuied him, 
though it was not a new house, the flooiing was 
peifectly safe The Doctor staited fiom his 
leveiic, hke a peison waked out of liis sleep, 
but spoke not a woid ’ 

While we aie on this subject, my readcis 
may not be displeased with another anecdote 
communicated to me by the same fiiend, fiom 
the relation of IMr Hogarth 

Jolinson used to ho a pietty ficipicnt visitor 
at the liouse of Mr Itichaidson, authoi of 
CUu iSisQ, and other novels of extensive reputa- 
tion ]\h Ilogiith came one day to bee 
llicliaidson, soon aftei the execution of Di 
Cameron foi having taken aims foi the house 
of ytiiait in 1745-6 , and bi mg a waim paitis m 
of Geoigo the Second, he obseivcd to llichaid- 
feon, that ccitainly tlicie must have been some 
very unfavouiable ciitumstanccs lately disco- 
vered in this particular case, which liad in- 
duced the King to api)i()ve of an execution for 
rebellion so long after the time when it wis 
eoimiiitt('d, as this liad the ai)i)ear\nce of put- 
ting a man to death m cold blood, ^ and ^vas 
very unlike his IMajesty’s usual ch mency While 
he was talking, he peiccived a poison blinding 
at a window in tlie loom, bliaking his he.ul, and 
lolling himself about in a btiange, iidieulous 
mannei He concluded tliat he vtas an idiot 
whom his lelations had put under the care of 
IMr. Kuhaidson, as a vciy good in. in To his 
gieat suipiise, howevei, tins figuic st.alked f(U- 
IV aids to uheic he and Mi Itich.iidson weie 
bitting, and all at once took up the argument, 
andbuibt out into an invective agiinst Gcoigt 
the Second, as one who ui)on all occasions was 
unrelenting and bnbaioiis, mentioning m.iny 
mstances ; paiticulaily, that when an olheer of 


*Impartiil postenty may, iKrli.aps, he as liKlo iii- 
chned as Dr Jolinson was to lustify the iiiKoinnion 
iigour cxoicisid in the c isc of Dr Aichih.ald Caiiu ion 
He was an amiable and tiuly lionest man, and his 
offence was owing to a gduions, though nnslikcii, 
piiiuiple of duty Being obliged, after 174G, to give 
up his piof( ssion as a ])h\sici m, and to go into foicign 
paits, he was honouied with the lank ol colond both 
in the French and bpanish scivite He was a son of 
the ancient and respectable family of C'amcion of 
Lochiel , and his biother, who was the chief of that 
brave elan, distinguished himself by model .ition and 
humanity, while the Highland army marched victo- 
iious thiough !S( otl iiid It is rein likable of this thief, 
that though ho had earnestly lemonstrated against tin 
attempt as hopeless, he was of too luioic a sjuiit not 
to venture his life and fortune in the cause, when pci- 
Bonally asked by him whom he thought his piince — 
Boswell 


high rank had been acquitted by a court-martial, 
Gcoige the Second had with his own hand 
struck his name off the list In short, he dis- 
lilaycel such a pow’er of eloquence, that Hogarth 
looked at him with astonishment, anel actually 
imagined that this idiot had been at the moment 
inspiicd Neither Hogarth nor Johnson were 
made known to each othei at tins interview. 

In 1710 he wiote for the GentUman^s Maga- 
zine the ‘Pieface ’ [f], the ‘Life of Admiial 
Blikc’[*], and the fiist paits of those of ‘Sir 
Francis Diake’[ J and ‘Philip Ban etier ’[*],’ 
both which he finished the following year He 
.also wiote an UiiSai/ on Epitaph and an 
Epitaph Oil rhiUtp^,a winch was 

aftei waids jmblislicd, with some other ineces 
of his, in IMrs Williams’s Misidhtnies This 
I’lpitaph IS so exquisitely beautiful, that I ic 
member even Loid Kamies, stiangcly picjiidiccd 
as he was .agunst Dr Johnson, was compelled 
to illowit vciy high pi.iisc It has been ascribed 
to IMr Gaiiick, fiom its appo irmg at first with 
the signitiiicG , but I have lieaid Mi Gariick 
declaie tli it it was wiitteii by Dr Johnson, and 
give the following account of themanner in which 
it was composed Johnson .ind he weie sitting 
togcthei , when, amongst other things, Gaiiiclv 
1 ( peati'd an Jilpitaph upon this Phillips, by a Di 
Wilkes, m these \v oi ds . 

‘ Exalted soul t whoso hannony could please 
llie love-suk viigiii, aiul the gout> cisc , 

Could jaiuiig discoid, like Amplnoii, move 
To b( iiil( ou ordci uid hiarmouious love 
Rest Irk in pi v c, till angels bid thee iiso, 

And iiK ( t tli:y blesstd feaviuui in the skies ' 
Johnson shook Ins head at those commonplace 
fumical linc'i, and said to Giiiick, ‘I think, 
Davy, I c.in m.ike a bcttei ’ Then, stiiiing 
ibout his tea foi a little while, in a state of 
meditation, he almost extcmpoie inoduced the 
following verses — 

‘ rhillips, whose touch harmonious could remove 
The ]) mgs ot guilty powi r or hapless love , 

Rest hei( , distress’d by povcity no inoie, 

Hcie hml that eilm thou g.iv’st so oft before , 
Sleep, uiidistiiibd williiM this pt ledul shrine, 

Till angels wake thee with a note like thine ' ' * 

At the same time that Mr Gariick favoured 


* To whieh iii 1742 ho made very laige additions, 
uhich h IV c IK V ( 1 >ct been incorpoialed in any edition 
of Baircticr’s litc —A Chat mers 
2 The epitajdi of Phillips is in the porch of Wolver- 
hanqitoii Chuich The juose pait of it is curious 
‘ Ne.ar this place lies 
Chart rs Claldius Piiiiiips, 

Whose absolute eonkiupi of in lies, 
and inimitable pc iforinances upon the violin, 

111 idc lum the adniii itiun ot all that knew him 
He was born in Wales, 
made the tour of Europe , 
and, after the cxperRiico of both kinds of fortune, 
died in 1732 ’ 

Mr Gamek appeals not to have recited the veraef 
correctly, the original being as follows One of the 
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me with this anecdote, he repeated a very 
pointed Epigram by Johnson, on George the 
Second and Colley Cibber, which has never yet 
appeared, and of which I know not the exact 
date Dr. Johnson afterwaids gave it to me 
himself : — 

* Augustus still SU1VIVC3 in Maro’s, strain, 

An<l Sp( nsci s vcisc prolongs Eli/i’s leign , 
Gieat George’s acts let tiinr ful (’il)ber sing. 

For nature foiin’d the poet loi the lung ' 

In 1741 he wiote for the Ocntlemaii's Maga- 
zine iha ‘ Piefaco ’ [t], ‘Conclusion of his Lives 
of Diake and Lai ictior ’ ["“J, ‘ A fice Tiansl.ition 
of the Jc sts of 1 1 icioclcs, witli an Intioduction 
and, I think, flic following pieces — ‘Debate 
on the Proposal of Pailiainent to Ciomwcll, to 
assume tlie Title of King, abiidgcd, modified, 
and digested’ [I J , ‘Tianslation of Abl)^ Giiyon’s 
Dihseitation on tlie Amazons’ [f] , ‘TiansUtiou 
ot Fontdielh’s Panegyiic on Dr Moim’[f'] 
Two not( s upon tins appear to i>i 0 umloubttdly 
his He this year, and the two following, wrote 
the ‘Pailiimentaiy Debates ’ He told me liim- 
s(df tint he \\ is the solo cornposci of them foi 
those thiee ycaia only He was not, however, 
precisely exact in his statement, whicli he men- 
tioned fiom liasty recollection, for it is siilli- 
ciently evident that his composition of them 
began No\einhei 10, 1710, <iiid ended Pebiuaiy 
1742-4.1 

It ap]a us fioin some of Cave’s letters to Di 
I Biich, that Cave had bettd assistance foi th it 
' blanch of his IMiga/ine th in has been genei illy 
j supposed, and that he was indef itigablc in get- 
I ting it made as peifcct as he could 
1 Thus, 21st July 17.15 

' ‘ I tiouhle you with the enclosed, because you 

! said you could easily coiicct wh it is hero given 
' for Lord Clu stei field’s s])eech I beg you will 
j do so as soon IS you t in toi me, because the 
I montli IS f u adv inei d ’ 

And r>ih Jul> 17.17 

‘ As you lemembei the deb.ites so f.ar as to 
peiceivc the speeches alicady punted aie not 
exact, I beg the favour that you will peiuse the 
enclosed, and, in the bestmannei youi nicmoiy 
will serve, correct the mistaken passages, oi a<ld 


I various readings is uaii uh ibk, .is it is the gnni ol 
j Johnson’s conelnding line 
1 ‘ Exalted soul, thy various soundi, could please 

j The love-sick viigin, ,iud the gouty tasc , 

I Could janing crowds, like old Anipluon, move 

1 To beauteous order and li.ainionious love , 

! Rest lure in peace, till .ingels bid thee use, 

And meet thy Saviouh’s consort in the skns ’ 

Dr Wilkes, the author of these lines, wis a Fcllon 
of Tnnity College m Oxlord, and Ktetor of Pitibloid 
In SliU)psliiie He colli cted niatuiils for a liibtoij ol 
that county, and is spoken ol hy Diown tVilhs, in his 
History of MUred Abhies, vol ii p IbO But lie was -i 
native ol btalloidslme, and to tlie antiquities of tint 
county was liis attention chiefly confined Mi &h iw 
has had tlie use ot his papeis — J Blake way 


anything that is omitted. I should be very 
glad to have something of the Duke of New 
castle’s sjieech, which would be paiticulaily of 
service. 

‘ A gentleman has Lord Bathurst’s speech to 
add something to ’ 

And July .3, 1714: 

‘You will see what stupid, low, abominable 
stuff IS piit^ upon youi noble and learned 
fnend’s* chai actor, such as I should quito re- 
ject, and endeavour to do something better 
towards doing justice to the chaiacter But as 
I cannot expect to attain my desiio in that 
respect, it would be a great satisfaction, as well 
as an honour to our woik, to have the favour 
of the genuine speech It is a method that 
scvcial b.ave been pleased to take, as I could 
show, but I think myself undei a rcstiaint I 
shall say so fai, that I have had some by a 
thud hand, which I understood well enough 
to come fiom the liist, otlicrs by penny-post, 
and otheis by the speakers themsidvcs, who 
b ive been jJeased to visit St John’s Gate’, 
and show paiticular maiks of their being 
pic is( d 

There is no re.ison, I believe, to doubt the 
veiacity of Cave It is, howevei, lemaikable 
that none of these Icttci s are in the years duiing 
which Johnson alone furnished tlie debates, and 
one of them is in the very yc.ii after he ceased 
fiom th.it l.ibour Johnson told me, th.it as 
soon as lie found that tlie speeches wf le thought 
genuine, he determined th.it he would wiite no 
mote of them ‘for he would not be accessoiy 
to tlie piopagation ot f.ilsLliood ’ And such was 
the tenderness of his conscience, tint a shoit 
iinic before his death he exiuessed his icgict 
for his having been tlie author of fictions 
which had pissed foi ic ilitics 

He nevertheless agiecd wiili me in thinking, 
that the debitcs which he h.id fi.amed were to 
be valued as oiations upon questions of public 
importance Tliey lixve .iccoidingly been col- 
lected in volumes, pioperly air.inged, and le- 
commended to the notice of paihimentai> 
spe.ikcis by a pref.ice wiitten by no infciior 
bind.* I must, however, obbci VC, that ilthougli 
thcie IS in those debates a woiideiful stoio of 
political infoim.itioii and very powcifnl elo- 
quence, I cannot agiee that they exhibit the 
mannei of each particular spe,iker, as JSir Joliii 
Hawkins seems to think But, iihIchI, what 
opinion can wc have of his judgment, and taste 
in public speaking, who picsiimcs to give as the 
chaiactenstics of two celebrated oiatois, ‘the 

* I suppose m another conqalatiou ol tin vitiie kind 
~ Boswli l 

- DouhtkbS Loid ITardwirke — Boswtil 

^ Biich’b Mbb in the Biitibli Museum, 4302 — Eos- 
well 

* I am assured th it the editor is Mr Gcoige Chal 

iners, whose commeieiai woiks arc well known and ' 
esteemed —Boswell I 
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deep-mouthed rancour of Pulteney, and the 
yelping pel tinacity of Pitt’ ’ ^ 

CHAPTER VI, 

1741-1744. 

This year I find tliat his tragedy of Irene liad 
been for some time leady foi the stage, and 
that his nctosbitu s mido liim desiious of getting 
as much as he could for it without deUy , for 
theie is the following letter fiom Mr Cave to 
Dr Birch in the same volume of maiiusciiptb in 
the Biitish JMu&eiim from which I copied tliosc 
above cpiotcd They wcie most obligingly 
pointed out to me by Su ‘William -Musgiavc, 
one of the Cuiatois of tliat noble rcpositoiy — 

9,1711. 

‘I have put Mi Johnson’s play into Mr 
Gray’s ^ hands, m ordei to sell it to him, if ho 
IS inclined to buy it , but I doubt whether he 
will oi not He would dispose of tlie copy, and 
whatcvei advantage m ly be made by acting it 
Would your society ‘ or any gentleman, or body 
of men that you know, take such a baigain 
He and I aie veiy unfit to deal with thcatiieal 
persons Fleetwood was to have <ietcd m it last 
season, but Johnson’s difhdencc oi * 
pi evented it ’ 

I have alicady mentioned that Irene was 
not brought into public notice till Gaiiick was 
manager of Diuiy Lane The.itic 

In 174‘J ^ he wrote for the Gentlomm's 3Ia(fa- 
ztne the ‘Pieface ’ [f], the ‘ Paili imentaiy De- 
bate / ['"j, ‘ Essay on the Account of the Conduct 
of tlic Ducliess of IMailborough ’ [*J, then the 
popular topic of convcisation This essay is a 
shoit but masfceily pciformance Wc laid him, 
in No 1.) of his Itamhla j ceiisuiing a profli- 
gate sentiment in that ‘Account,’ and again 
insisting upon it stieiiuously in conveisatiou ^ 
‘ An Account of the Life of Peter Burm in’[*J, I 
believe chiefly taken fiom a foieign pubhealion , 
as, indeed, he could not himsLlf know niueli 


1 Sir J Hawkins’s Life of Johnson — -Boswell 
^ A London bcioksellcr — Boswli l 
^ iSot the Royal So( lety, hut the Society for the En- 
(oiH.igpmcnt of Learning, of which Di Birch was a 
leading nicinber Their object was to assist authois 
in punting c xiiciisivc woiks It existed from about 
1735 to 1711), when, li uing ineuiicd a cuusideiablc 
debt, it was dissolved — Boswi i l 

* There is no eiasuie luic, but a mere blank, to hll 
up which inaj be an cvcicisc loi iiiocmous conjectuic 
— Boswell 

* Fiom oue of Ins kite is to a fiiend, wiitten in June 
1742, it should seem that ho then purposed to write a 
play on the subjee t of Charles the Twelfth of Sweden, 
and to have it ready for the ensuing winter The pas- 
sage alluded to, however, is somewliat ambiguous, and 
the work which he then had in contcinpUtion may 
hue been a histoiy of that monaich —Malone 

® Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 3d ed. p 167 — 
Boswell 


about Burman ; * Additions to his Life of Bar- 
ieticr’[*J, ‘The Life of Sydenham ’ [*], aftci- 
wards prefixed to Dr Swan’s edition of his 
works ; ‘Proposals for printing the Bibliotheca 
Haileiana, or a catalogue of the Library of the 
Earl of Oxford ’ [*] His account of that cele- 
brated collection of books, in which he displays 
the importance to liteiaturc of what the Fiench 
call a catalogue raisonnt, when the subjects of it 
arc extensive and various, and it is executed 
with ability, cannot fail to impiess all bis loaders 
with admiiation of his philological att imments 
It was afterwards iDicfixcd to thefiibt volume 
of the Catalogue, in which the Latin accounts of 
books weie wiitten by him He was employed 
in this business by JMr Thomas Osborne the 
bookseller, who purchased tlio libiaiy for 
B 13,000, a sum winch ]\Ii Oldys says in one of 
his manusciipts was not moie than the binding 
of the books had cost ; yet, as Di Johnson 
assuicdmc, the slowness of the sale was such, 
that theie was not much gained by it It has 
been confidently related, with many embellish- 
ments, that Johnson one <lay knocked Osborne 
down in his shop with a folio, and put his foot 
upon Ins neck The simple tiiith I liad from 
Johnson himself ‘Sn, ho was impcitinent to 
me, and I beat him But it was not in Ins shop , 
it was in my own chamber ’ 

A very diligimt obsci vei may trace him where 
wo should not easily suppose him to be found. 
I have no doubt that lie wrote the little abiidg- 
nicnt entitled ‘ Foreign History,’ m the Maga- 
zine foi December 

To piove it, I shall quote the introduction • — 

‘ As tins IS tliat season of tlie year in which 
Natuicmxy bo said to command a suspension 
of hostilities, and winch seems intended, by 
putting a slioi t stop to violence and slaughtei , 
to affoid time for malice to lelcnt, and ani- 
mosity to subside, we can scaico expect any 
other account than of jdans, negotiations, and 
ti cities, of proposals for peace and xirepaiations 
for war ’ 

As also this passage — 

‘ Let those who despise tho capacity of the 
Saviss, tell us by wliat wonderful poliiy, or by 
what happy conciliation of mteicsts, it is bi ought 
to jiass, tliat in a body made up of different com- 
munities and diffcient leligions, theie should be 
no civil commotions, though the people are so 
wailike, that to nominate and raise an aimy is 
the same ’ 

I am obliged to Mr Astlc * for his ready per- 
mission to copy the two following letteis, of 
which the oiiginals are in his possession Then 
contents show that they Avcie wiitten about this 
time, and that Johnson was now engaged in 
piepaiing an historical account of the British 
I’ailiament. 


» Mr Thomas Astle, keeper of the RecoiJs in the 
Tower He died 1803. 
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‘ TO MB. CAVE. 

date ] 

* Sir, — I believe I am going to wi ite a long 
letter, and have therefore taken a wliole slieet 
of jiapcr The first thing to be wiittcn about 
IS our histoiical design 

‘You mentioned the proposal of printing in 
numbers, as an alter ition in the scheme , but I 
believe you mistook, some wiy or otlui, my 
meaning I had no other view than that you 
might latlier i)rint too many of hvc sheets, than 
of five and tliiity 

‘With icg.ird to what I shall say on the man- 
ner of pioceeding, I would have it understood 
as wliolly indiffeient to me, and my opinion 
only, not my icsoliition Emptoi ls sU clujae 

‘I think the mseition of tlie exact dates of 
the most impoitant events in the inaigin, or of 
so many events as may enable the leader to 
rcgulitethe older of facts with suflicient ex- 
actness, the proper medium between a joiiinal, 
which has icgiid only to time, and ,i histoiy 
which ranges f icts according to then depend- 
ence on e.ieh othei, and postpones or anticipates 
according to the convenience of nairition I 
think the woik ouglit to paitake of the epiiit 
of histoiy, which is contiaiy to minute exact- 
ness, and of the legularity of a journal, whicli 
IS inconsistent with spiiit For this icason I 
neitlici admit ruimbt is or dates, noi leject tliem 

‘ I am of youi opinion with icgaid to jdacing 
most ot the resolutions, etc , m the niaigin, 
and think wc shall give the most complete ac- 
count of p iili.imciitaiy luocccdings that can be 
contiived The naked paptis, without an his- 
torical ticatisc mtiiwovt 11 , requiie some other 
book to make them undci stood I will d.ite 
the succteding facts with some exactiii ss, but I 
think in the maigin You told me on ISatui 
day that I had icceivcd money on tins woik, 
and found set down lid, 2s bd , reckoning the 
half guinea of last ISatuiday As jou hinted to 
me th.it you had many c ills foi money, I would 
not pi ess you too liaid, and theieloic sh.ill de- 
sire only, as I send it m, two guineas for a sheet 
of cojiy , the lest you may jiay me when it m.iy 
be moie convenient , and even by this sheet- 
payment I sli.ill, for some time, be veiy ex- 
pensive 

‘ The Life of S u ige I am ready to go uiion , 
and in gnat luimci and pica notes, I leckon on 
sending in half a sheet a day , but the money 
foi that shall likewise lie by m your hands till 
it is done AVith the deb.ites, shall not I have 
business enough ^ if I had but good pens. 

‘Towaids Ml Savage’s Life, what more have 
you got’ I would willingly have his tn.il, etc , 
and know whether his defence bo at Bristol, 
and would have his collection of poems, on 
account of the ITeface , — Tlie Plain Dealer^ 


* Tlaxn Dealer was published in 1724, and con- 
tained some account of Savage —Boswell 


— all the magazines that have anything of his 
or 1 elating to him 

‘ I thought my letter would be long, but now 
it is ended, and I am, sir, youis, etc , 

‘ Sam. Johnson 

‘The boy found me writing this almost in 
the daik, when I could not quite t isily read 
yoiiis 

‘I have read the Italian — nothing in it is 
well 

‘I hid no notion of having any tiling foi the 
inscription ^ I hope you don’t think I kex>t it 
to extoit a inice I could think of nothing till 
to-day If you could sjuie mo another guinea 
•foi the histoiy, I should tike it veiy kindly to- 
night , but if you do not, I sh.ill not think it an 
injury. 

‘ I am .ilmost w cll ag un * 

‘to MR CAVE. 

‘Sir, — Y on did not tell me your determina- 
tion about the Soldio's Lcito which 1 am con- 
fident w.is never punted I think it will not 
do by itself, or in any other pi icc so well as the 
Mag Extraordinary If you will h.i\o it all, I 
believe yon do not think I sot it higli , and I 
will la gl.id if what you give, you will give 
quickly 

‘ You need not be in caie about something to 
l>iint, for I li ivc got the St.ite Tii.ils, and sh.ill 
extiact Layei, Atteibuiy, and Macclesfield fiom 
them, and sliill bring them to you in a foit 
night , after which 1 will try to get the South 
Sea llejioit ’ date, noi hujnataje ] 

I would also asciibe to him an ‘ Essiy on the 
Description of (Jhina, liom the Fiench of Du 
llaldc’Lt] 

Ills wiitings in the Gcnilcmnn'’s Maqazine 
in 1713 aie the ‘ Piel ice ’ [j-] , the ‘railiamcn- 
taiy Debates ’[f], ‘Considerations on the Dis- 
imto between Cious.iz and Warbuiton on Fogle’s 
JKi,i>ay on in which, while he defends 

Ciousaz, he shows an admirable mctaphysic.il 
acuteness and tempeiance in contiovcisy ; ‘ Ad 
Lam am ji.aiituram Ei)igrainma®[^j , and, ‘A 
Latin Tiinsl.ition of I’ope’s veises on his 
Giotto,’ and as he could employ Ins pen with 
equal success iixioii a sm.ill mattei as a gieat, I 


* Ptrli.ipa the Runic nisei qiUon , Gentleman' Maya- 
^iHL, \ol XU p 132 —Malone 
2 1 h.ave not disco vexed what this was —Boswell 
* ‘ Anglucas inter i)ulcheiiinia Laura jjuellas, 
Mox utcii xiondus dcx>ositura grave, 

Adsit, Lauici, tibi facilis Lucina dolcnti. 

Neve tibi noceat praenituisse Dcsb ’ 

Mr Hector was luesent wlien this epigram wa« 
ni.ade impromptu The Hist line w.as proposed by Dr 
J.imes, and Johnson was called upon by the company 
to fliiibh it, which ho instantly did — Boswell. 

The following elegant Latin ode, which appeared m 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1743 (vol xiii p 648), 


\ 
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suppose liiin to bo the author of an aclveitise- 
ment for Obboinc concerning the great Harlcian 
Catalogue 

But I should think myself much wanting, both 
to my illustrious fiierid and my readers, did I 
not intioducc hero, with more than oidiniiy 
lespcct, an exquisitely be.iutiful Ode, which 
lias not been inserted in any of the collections 
of Johnson’s poctiy, wiitton by him at a veiy 
early peiiod, as Mr Ilectoi informs mo, and 
inserted in tiio Ouitlemati's Mwjaunc of thi^ 
yeai 

riUFNOSlIIP, AN OOI f*] 

Fiiciulslnp, p( tiili ir boon t)f heaven. 

Till no]>I( mind s di lij^ht and iiiide, ^ 

To mi n ind nngcJs only given, 

To all the lowci world denied 

While 1()\( unknown .unonj the blest, 
i'aniitol thousind wild ch sins, 

TJm s u ige iml tin hum in bit ist 
loimtnls dike with i iging lilts , 

With blight, but oft d(sliu( liv( . git im, 
iMik(' o ti ill his liglitnings fly , 

Thy 1 unb( nt gloiits only lx sm 
Aiouml tlu lav lilts of the sky 

Thv j ( idle floAVs of guilfh ss |oys 
On lools md \ ill iins m ti di st end . 

In \ nn loi till ( the <m inf si;.hs, 

And hugs a II itt( iti foi a li n iid 

Bin tin ss of the bi i\e and lust, 

O guide us thiougdi lifi s daiksoinc wiy ' 
And 1( t the tortuies ol mistuist 
On stlflsh bosoms only inty 

Nor shall tliine 'irdoni ( e ise to glow, 

■NVhtii souls to blissful (limes leniove , 

AVli it 1 us d oin \nlm hciclnlow, 

Sliall aid oui lia}>iiuitss above 

Johnson h id now an opportunity of obliging 
his schoolfellow Dr James, ot whom he onto 
obscived, ‘No man bungs irioie mind to las 


was many years ago ]>omted out to J nm s Biudliv, 
, as vviitttn b> Johnson, and in ly sUely be altii 
buted to him — 

AD OUNAIISSIMAM PULLLAM 
V.anx sit aril, sit studio modus, 

Fonnos i viigo ' sit sjx cido <inies. 

Cm iiiiqiu (pucu iidi dtcoi IS 
Mitte, siqiervatuosiiuc cultus 
Ut forluitis verna coloiibiis 
Beiutla vulgo iiira imgis jilacent, 

Nti luvideiit Iim to mb nti 
iJivitias oiieiosioits 
LcnKjue Ions cum inuiiiiure pulciior 
OblKiuit ultro piaicijiitem fugain 
Inlir itluctaiilts lapillos, ct 
Du( it atpias tcnicio scipK iitcs 
Uhpio ipbr Hildas, intei el aihorcs. 

Jam vtr<^ piimo diilce stiej[)uut avts, 

Et aita nulla giatiores 
Tngtminant sine lego cantus 
Nativa SIC to guatia, to nitor 
Bnnplex elect bit, te Veneres tuse, 

Nudus Cupulo suspitatur 
Artilices minis u|iparatus 


piofession * James published this year his 
Medicinal Dictionai u, m thiec volumes folio 
Johnson, as I iimh'rstood fiom him, had wiitten, 
orassistedm writing, the pioposalsfoi tins woik , 
and being very fond of the study of physic, in 
which James was his ni istcr, he fuinished some 
of the at tides He, however, ceitunly wrote 
for it the Dedication to Dr Mf.Ld[1J avlnch is 
conceived with gi cat addicss, to coiuilute the 
p itionage of that vciy eminent in in ‘ 

It lias been cuciilated, I know not with what 
autlicnticity, that Johnson consideicd Dr Birch 
as a (lull water, and said of him, ‘ Tom Biicli is 
as husk as a bee m conveisation , but no sooner 
do('s ho take a pen in Ins hand, than it becomes 
a toip(‘do to him, and benumbs all his f iculties ’ 
That the liteiatuie of tins couiiti v is much in- 
debted to Bnch’s activity ,ind diligence must 
eeit.nnly be ackiiowledgi d We have scon that 
Johnson honouK d Inm with a Greek Bpigiam ; 
and his coiiespondeiu ( with him during in iny 
yens piovcs that he had no mean opinion of 
him. 

‘to 1)11 BIRCir 

‘ Thui ^daij. Sept 20 , 1743 
‘ Sir, — I hope you will excuse me foi tioiihling 
you on an occ ision on which I know not 
whom else I can apply to I am at a loss for the 
Lives and Ch.n ictcis of Eail ►Stmliope, the two 


Ligo fliunlnm tu, male seduh 
ISi s.cv i inni is stuniicr a( u cum im 
N('( ^[MI^a odoiato uitenti s 
Fuh ( K. <kd(. ( OILS c<aj)illub , 

Qnalos m c olim I’toluiiueia 
Ja(tibit n\oi, sidmo in cliorc 
Ut( nn<iu(> (l< voice k fnlg( r, 

Vi ilieis iMuicC (ha oil , 

N( 0 div a m itt i, cum snmb m tnjD 
]M( iild i iui m nil, et pukiior adsiuti, 

Ik imisit iiioomt IS })i()t(*i\ is 
Fub i comas agitan^ vcntis 

In vul \iv p 40 ol the same woik, an (.logant Eio' nni 
v\ IS iiisdtod. 111 answer to the lm< going Ode, uu'ch 
V, IS v.iitlcn b> 1)1 Iinou <d ^()llolk, a phisKiiu, .md 
111 e\( ( llent ekissu al scholar — 

‘ Ad Autlioran Curmini-. ad Oj natissimam Pul llam 
‘ () cui non ixjtuit, (pii i ( lilt i, ]d u c re pnclla, 

Qiii sptuis iMiio im jh)s :50 ida( tie tuam ' ’ 

—Malone. 

* ‘TO DU MF\D 

‘SiH, — Tliat llio Midutiud Dictionary is dixlicatod 
to joii, IS to be imputed only to yoiu K'luit.ilioii lor 
siqx^iior skill m those siumis vvhieli I line en- 
(kavouKd to ('\pl iin and fioilititc, and juu arc 
tlidcfoie to consider tins addirss, il it be aj-itcable 
to you, as one of tlie rewaids ol mm it , and il other- 
wise, as one of the im ouvciiKiices ol emmcnce 
‘ How(>v(.i yon shall io( ( ive it, my design cannot be 
disapiiointcd, beiause tins public appeal to jour judg- 
ment will show that I do not found my hopes of ap- 
probation upon the ignoiance ol my readers, and that 
I fear his censure least whose knowledge is most ex- 
tensive —I am, sir, youi most obedient, linmble ser- 
vant, * R. jAMEa' 

— Boswell 


I 
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Cragge, and the minister Sunderland , and beg 
that you will inform [me] where I may find 
them, and send any pamiihlets, etc , relating 
to them to Mr Cave, to be perused for a few 
days by, sir, youi most humble seivant, 

‘ Sam Johnson * 

His circumstances were at this time embar- 
rassed , yet his alfection for his mother was so 
waim and so hbti il, tliat lie took upon himself 
a debt of heis, whicli, though sm<ill in itself, was 
then consid( lable to him This appeals fiom 
the following Icttei which ho wrote to Mr 
Levett, of Lichheld, the oiigiual of which lies 
now bcfoic me — 

‘to MR lEVRIT, IN LICHFIELD 

‘ Dttcmbcr 1, 1743 

‘Sir, — I am CAticmcly soiiy that we hi\e 
encioachcd so mucli upon your foibcaiance 
with respect to the mteiest, which a gicat pi i- 
plcxity of affairs hindered me fiom thinking of 
with that attention that I ought, and whicli I 
am not imnii di.itcly able to icimt to you, but 
will pay it (I think t\Mhe pounds) in two 
j months I look upon this, and on the futuic 
interest of th it rnoitgage, as my own debt , and 
beg that you will lie pleased to guc me diiec- 
tions how to p ly it, and not mention it to my 
deal mother If it l)e necessaiy to pay this in 
loss time, I belicic I can do it, but I tike 
two months foi ciitainty, and beg an answci 
wliethci you can allow me so miuh time I 
think mjsclf veiy much obliged to your fol- 
ia II ime, and shall i st( cm it a gicat haiipiiu ^s 
to be able to sei\c you I ha\e gicat oiipor- 
tunities of dispel sing anything that you may 
think it 1)1 Opel to iinike public I will give a 
note for the money, payible at the time men- 
tioned, to any one heie that you shall appoint 
— I am,sii,youi most obedient and most humble 
] seivint, ‘Sam Johnson 

I ‘At I\ri Osboi lie’s, bookscllci, in Ci ij’s Inn ’ 

I It does not appear that he wrote anything in 

' 1744 for the Magazine but the 

I Preface [f] His Ijife of Handier was now 
lopublished in a pamphlet by itself Hut he 
1 produced one woik this >eai, fully sufficient to 
I maint.im the high leputation which he liad 
I acquired This was the Life of liidiaid 
I ^aruc/c [*],— a in in of whom it is difficult to 
speak impaitially, without wondeiing tbit he 
j WMS for some time the intimate companion of 
' Johnson; for his chaiictei* was maiked by 

I * As a spccimou of Ins teinpei, I iiiscit the follow mg 
letter fioin Imn to a noble I.ord LTirconnel] to whom 
ho was under gieat obligations, but who, on account 
of his bad conduct, w.is obliged to discaid him The 
oiigiii il w^as m the hands of the lute Fiam is Cockayne 
I Oust, Esq , one of his M ijesty’s counsel leained m the 
I law — 

‘ Right Honourable Brute and Booby 
* 1 find you want (as Mr is pleased to hint) to 


profligacy, insolence, and ingratitude yet, as he 
undoubtedly had a waim and vigorous, though 
unregulated mind, had seen hfe in all its vaiie- 
ties, and been much m tlie company of the 
statesmen and wits of his time, he could com- 
municate to Johnson an abundant supply of 
such materials as his philosophical ciuiosity 
most oageily desired , and as Savage’s misfoi- 
tiines and misconduct bad reeliiced him to the 
lowest state of wiotchcdncss as a writer for 
bread, Ins visits to St John’s Gate nitmally 
biouglit Johnson and him togetlier ' 

It IS melancholy to i effect that Johnson and 
Savage wcie sometimes in such extieme indi- 
►gcnce,^ that tlicy could not pay for a lodging , 
so that they have wandered together whole 


swe ir ai/ay my life, tint is, the life of your creditor, 
bctausc be asks jou foi a debt —The publu sliallsoou 
be aeipiamted with tins, to judge whether jou aie not 
htt< r to bean lush cvielcnee than to bean lush peei — 
1 <h ly ind dcspibc you —I am, your detciiuiued ad\ or 
s iry, ‘ R S ’ 

— BoswriL 

* fen John Hawkins givis the world to understand 
til it Johnson, Mr mg an admin r ol ginteel mannris, 
u IS captivitcd by the addie'-s auel demeanour of 
fe iv.igo, who, as to Ins extinoi, wis to a rem likable 
digicc aicompbslud ’ — //na Jans s Lz/e, p 02 But feir 
lolms notions of gentility must appear soinewliit 
ludn rolls, liom his st itmg the toJIowmg cm umst im e 
13 piebuniptive evideme that Savage was a go'u' 
swoidsman — ‘That he undeistood ilie oxen ise ol a 
nth mans wt,i])on, nny be mfdHd tioiii the im 
made of it m that ladi nnounter wbub is related m 
his htc ' The devteiity beie alluded to was, that 
feivnge, m a noeturnal bt ol diuiikdiiiess st ibbed a 
man at a colleeboiise, and kilbd him loi wbub he 
was tiled at the Old Bailey, and toimd guilt v of munb i 
Johnson, mde(d, disciibis him is liivmg ‘a gi i\ 
md manly dejiorlmcnt, a sob mu digniG of muii , but 
wbieb, upon a ncaid aeqiiamt m< e, sofidud into m 
digi^ing easiness of m.iniid'. ' How hi lily Joliubou 
idmiicel him for that knowledge wbub he himself so 
mmh culti\ated, and whit kmdiiiss ho ditLitaincd 
toi him, .ipi»< lib lioin tlic following line . m tin Cenih- 
maii’iy Magazine foi A])iil 173S, whith I am asbuied 
w e 10 wiitlcn by Johnson — 

‘ Ad Ricardum fe WAor 
‘ JIumnm stiulium guu 1 16 i ni i In, i fn ict 
0 colut humanum tc fuveatgue f/taes ' 

— Boswfll 

2 The following sinking jiioof of Johnson’s cxtieme 
mdigdiee, when ho puMidied the Life (f bavugc, w us 
( ommuiiK Ated to IMi Bosutll by Mi Ricliaid fetowe, 
ot Asphy, m Bedfoidsliirt , fiom the mtoimatiou of 
]\lr Walter Haitc, authui ot the Lift oj Gadaiub Adul- 
phus ’ — 

‘Soon after Savage's Life was published, Mr Harto 
dineel with Edward C ive, and oceabionally piaiscd it 
feoon after, meeting him. Cave said, “ You m ide a man 
veiy happy t’other day ” — “ How could that be?” sajs 
Uaite , “ nobody was thcie but ourbelvcs ” Cave an- 
bweied hy reminding him th it a pi ite ot victuals was 
bent behind a screen, which was to Johnson, dresscU 
so shabbily, that he did not choose to appear , but on 
hearing the coiiveisation, he was highl> delighted with 
the encomiumb on lub book.’ — Malone 
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I nights m the streets ^ Yet in these almost in- 
) credible scenes of distress, wo may suppose that 
' Savage mentioned many of the anecdotes with 
j which Johnson afterwards eniichcd the lifo of 
his unhappy companion, and those of other 
poets. 

He told Sir Joshua Reynolds, that one night 
m particular, when Savage and ho walked 
round St James’s Sf^uaie for want of a lodging, 
they were not at all depiessed by then situation, 
but in high spiiits, and bum-full of iiitiiotism, 
traveised the square for seveial houis, inveighed 
against the mmistei, and ‘lesolved they would 
stand hy their count) y ’ 

I am afiaid, howevei,that by assocn ting with 
Savage, who was habituated to the dissipation 
I and licentiousness of the town, Johnson, though 
his good pimciples remained steady, did not en- 
tirely preserve that con dm t for which, in days 
of greater simplicity, he was remaiked by his 
friend Mr. Hector, but was impciceptibly led 
into some indulgences which occasioned much 
distress to his virtuous mind 

Th it Johnson was in vious that an authentic 
and favouiablo account of his cxti loidinaiy 
friend should fiist get possession of the public 
attention, is evident fiom a letter which he 
wrote in the OtufUinan's Manaznie for August 
of the year pieccding its publication — 

‘Mr Urban, 

‘ As your collections show how often you have 
I owed the oinamcnts of youi poetic.d pages to 
I the correspondence of the unfoitunatc and in- 
1 genious Mr Savage, I doubt not but you have 
' so mmh regard to his nienioiy as to cncouiagc 
1 any design that may have a tendency to the 
presciv itioTi of it fiom insults oi calumnies, and 
thercfoic with some degicc of assurmce cnticat 
you to infoim the public, th it his Life will 
sjicedily bo jiublislied by a peison who was 
favoured with his conhdence, and ri ceivcd fiom 
himself an account of most ot the tiaris ictioiis 
winch he proposes to mention, to the time of 
his retuement to Swansea, in AVales 

‘ Fiom that peiiod to his death in the piison 


^ As Jobnson uas niarried before ho settled in Lon- 
don, and inu-^t liive ahvajs hid a habit ition foi hi^, 
wife, soiut i( uUrs have wondered how he ever could 
hive been dincn to stioll about with Savage all night, 
loi wuit of a lodging But it should be remembered 
tint Johnson at dillerent periods hid lo<igings in the 
vicinity of London , and his fiinnces certainly uoiild 
not admit of a double establishment When, thcicforo, 
he spent a convivial day in London, and found it too 
late to return to any couiitiy residence he may occa- 
sionally have had, having no lodging m town, he was 
obliged to pass the night in the maumr deseiibed 
above , for though at that peiiod it was not uncom- 
mon for two men to sleep together, S ivage, it ai)pears, 
could accommodate him with nothing but his company 
m the open air The Epigram given above, which 
doubtless was written by Johnson, shows that their 
acquaintance commenced before Apiil 1738 ~Malone 


of Biistol, the account will be continued from 
materials still less liable to objection : bis own 
letters, and those of his friends, some of which 
will be inseited m the work, and abstiacts of 
others subjoined in the maigin 

‘ It may be reasonably imagined that others 
may have the same design , but as it is not cre- 
dible that they can obtain the same mateiials, 
it must be expected they will supply from in- 
vention the want of intelligence , and that 
under the title of “ The Life ot Savage ” they 
will publish only a novel, filled with romantic 
advcntiues and imaginaiy amours You may 
theicfoie pel haps giatify the lovers of truth 
and wit, by giving me leave to infoim them lu 
your Magazine, that my account will be pub- 
lished m 8vo, by Mr. Roberts, m Warwick 
Lane ’ [Wo siynature ] 

In February 1741 it accoidingly came foith 
from the shop of Roheits, between whom and 
Johnson I ha\e not traced any connection, 
except the casual one of this x>Bbiication In 
Johnson’s Life of Saiar/e, although it must be 
allowed that its moial is the reveisc of ‘Res 
piLCie tceinjda) vitie monnnque juhehof a vciy 
us( fill lesson is inculcated, to giiaid men of 
waim jiassions from a too fiee indulgence of 
them , and the various incidents aie related in 
so clear and animated a manner, and illumi- 
nated thioughout with so much philosophy, 
that it IS one of the most inteicsting naiiatncs 
in tlic English language bn Joshua Reynolds 
told mo, th it upon his letnrn fiom Italy he met 
with it m Devonshire, knowing nothing of its 
author, and began to read it while ho was 
standing with his arm leaning against a chim- 
ney-xuece It sei/cd his attention so stiongly, 
tliit, not being able to lay down the book till 
ho li id finished it, when he attempted to move, 
he found his aim totally benumbed The la- 
pidity with which this woik was composed is a 
woiideiful eiicumstance Johnson has been 
hcaid to say, ‘I wrote forty-eight of the punted 
octavo piges of the Life of Savage at a sitting ; 
but then I sat up all night ’ ^ 

lie exhibits the genius of S ivago to the best 
advantage, in the sxiceimens of his jioetry which 
he has selected, some of which aic of uncommon 
meiit We, indeed, occasionally find such vigour 
and such iioint, as might make us sujqiose that 
tlie generous aid of Johnson had been inqiartcd 
to his fiiend Mr Thomas War Lon made this 
icmaik to me , and, in siqjiiort of it, quoted 
from the iiocm entitled The Ladaid, a line in 
whieli the fancied supeiioiity of one ‘stamped 
in Nature’s mint with ecstasy,’ is contiasted 
with a legular lawful descendant of some gieat 
and ancient family. 

* No tenth tiansmiLter of a foolish face ' 


* Journal of a Tour to the llehndei<, Sd edit p 35 — 
Boswell 
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But the fact is, tliat this poem was published 
some years before Johnson and Savage weie ac- 
quainted. 

It IS remarkable, that in this biographical 
disquisition there appears aveiy strong symp- 
tom of Johnson’s prejudice against playeis , a 
luejudice which may be attiibuted to the fol- 
lowing causes first, the impeifection of his 
organs, which weie so defective that he was not 
susceptible of the fine irnpicssions which thea- 
tiical excellence pioduces upon tlie genciality 
of mankind, secondly, tJic cold icjection of his 
tiagedy, and lastly, the biilliant success of 
Garnck, who had been his pupil, who had come 
to London at the same time with him, not m a 
much moie piospcroiis st.ite than himself, and 
whoso talents he undoubtedly r.ited low, com- 
jiaied with his own His being outstiipiied by 
his piijul in the rice of immedi do fame, as wtll 
as of foitiine, inobably made him feil some in- 
dignation, as thinking that wli.itevei might be 
Gai lick’s mciits in Ins ait, tlie Kuaid vi is too 
gieat when compaicd witli what tlie most suc- 
cessful iffoits of literaiy liboiu could att iin 
At .ill jiciiods of bis life Jolinson used to t ilk 
contemptuously of players, but in tlii'> Avoik 
he sjK aks of them 'vvith peciliai aciimony, for 
wbicb, pcibajis, tbcic was foimerly too much 
le.i&oti, fiom the licentious and dissolute in.iu- 
neis of tliosc engaged in that profession It is 
but justice to add, tint in our own time such a 
cb.angp has taken place, that tbcie is no longer 
loom tor su(b an unfavoiii.ible disliiution 
His sdioolfellow and fiicnd, Hi Tayloi, told 
me a jih asnnt anecdote of Jolinson’s tiium]>hing 
over bis pupil, David (Lii iick When that gi cat 
actoi h ul played some little time at Goodman’s 
Fields, Jolmson andT.iyloi went to see bun per- 
form, and aftci wards passed the c\cnmg at a 
tavein with him and old GilLud Jolmson, 
who was ever depreciating stage jdaye is, dtiu 
censuiing some mist.ikes lu euuphasi-,, which 
Garnik hid committed in the com sc of tint 
mglit’s acting, slid, ‘The playeis, sii, have got 
a kind of lant, xiith winch tlioy iiin on, willi- 
out any regaiel cither to accent oi emjdnns ’ 
Both G.iiiiek aiiel Gjtiaid weic olTendcil it tins 
saicasiu, and eiidei\oaied to icfute it, u[>on 
which Jolmson leqomed, ‘Well, now. I’ll give 
you something to speak, with wliicli you .ue 
little acquainted, .md tlieii we shall see how 
just my ohsei\itiou IS Tliat sliall be the 
ciiteiion Let me be u >ou icpeat the nmtli 
comm.andmeiit, “Tliou sli ilt not bcai f.ilse wit- 
ness .igamst thy neigliboiu Beitli tiled at 
it, said l)i T lylor, and both mistook tlic 
• 'inphasis, which sliould be upon not and false 
witness * Johnson jiut tliem light, and enjoyed 
his victory with gieat glee 


* I siispeet Di Taj lor ''as imeenrito m liis statc- 
uieui TIic emphasis should bo equally upon shall and 
as both com ur to foini the negative injunction , 


Ills Life of Savaqe was no sooner published, 
than the following libeial praise was given to it 
in The Champion^ a periodical paxier — 

‘This p.imphlet is, without flattery to its 
autlioi, as just and wcll-wiitten a piece of its 
kind as I ever saw ; so that at the same time 
that it highly deserves, it certainly stands vciy 
little in need of, this recommendation As to 
the history of the iinfoitunato pcison whose 
mcmoiis compose this work, it is certainly 
penned with equal aciiiiacyand si>int, of which 
I am so much the better judge, as I know many 
of the facts mentioned to be stnctly tine, and 
vciy fanly lelatcd Besides, it is not only the j 
stoiy of IMi Sa\.age, but innumci.ible incidents 
1 elating to other jiei sous and oihei afi an s, which 
rendeib this a very amusing, and withal a very 
instructivo and valuable peiformance The 
authoi’s observations .ne shoit, sigmilicant, and 
just, as his nariativc is icm.uk ibly smooth and 
wclLdisiioscd His lellectioiis oxicn to all the 
leeesscs of the human liciit, and in a woid, a 
moie just or idca&ant, a moic engaging or a 
more impioving tieatise, on all the excellences 
.and defects of hum. in natiuc, is scaice to bo 
found in our own, or pcibaps any other lan- 
gu ige ’ ^ 

Johnson’s ji.aitiality for S ivage made him en- 
teitnn no doubt of his stoiy, howevci e\tia- 
oidin 11 y and imiuobiblc It never occuricd to 
him to (piGstioii Ills being the son of the Coun- 
tess of M.icclcsfield, of whoso uniehntng 
b.aibaiity he so loudly conipl lined, and tlie 
p.iiticnl irs of which aie ii kited in so stiong 
.and .ificctmg i inaimi i m lolinsou’s lifeof him 
Johnson was ceit.unly well w.iii.intid m xnib- 
livhing his naiiaiivc, howcier offensive it might 
be to the lady and lici icl itions, because her 
illeged uniixtmal and ciucl conduct to hei son, 
and sh.uneful avowal of guilt, wore stated m a 
Lift of now lying btfoie me, which 

cniK' out so eaily as 1727, and no attenqit had 
been made to confute it, oi to punish the .uithor 
()i inmtei .as a libclkr but lor the hmiour of 
hum in nitiiic, we should bo glad to find the 
shocking t.de not tiue , and fiom a rcspcct.ible 
g( iillem in ^ connected vvitli tlie lady’s family, I 
liive received sucli infoiniition and rciii.iiks, 
as, joined to my own iiKpiiiie^, will, I think, 
under it at h ist sonicwdi it doubtful, esxiccially 


md false like the oilu^r acts piobibited in the 

l)t c.iIoguc, should not be in nked by .iiiy xieciiliai em- 
phasis, but oiilj be distiiicllj luiuicutcd — B oswill 
A modciate cnii^iisis should be placed on false — 
Keai nf y 

* Tiub ch.ii icter of the Life of Savage \ias not wiitten 
hj lueldiiig, .as has been suitposed, but most luob ibly 
bj lUli'h, who, as appeals fiom tlie miuiiUs ol the 
luitnersoriAt/C/iniapioain 'llu iiossession oi Mr Reed, 
of btaple Inn, succeeded Ficldiiig in his sluire of the 
p ippi, bcfoio the d ite ol th it culogium — Boswfll 
- The late Fianeis Cock ij ne Cust, E^q , one of his 
Al.yistj’s (Qcoige III ) Counsel — Boswelu 
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when we consiJci that it must have originated 
from the person himself who went by the name 
of Richard Savage. 

If the maxim, Fdlsum in uno, fahum in omm- 
huSf were to be received without qualification, 
the credit of Savage’s narrative as conveyed to 
us would be annilnlatcd , for it contains some 
assertions which, beyond a question, are not 
true. 

1 In order to induce a belief that the Eail 
Rivers — on account of a ciiminal connection 
with whom, Lady IM.icclesfield is said to liave 
been divoiced fiom her husband by Act of ]*ai- 
liameiit [lb07l~liad a peculiai anxn ty about 
the child which she boio to him, it is alleged 
that his loidsliq) gave him his own name, and 
had it duly rccoidcd in the register of St 
Andiew’s, llolboin I have caieiully inspected 
I that legiski, but no sucli cntiy is to lie lound ‘ 

I 2 It IS stated tliat ‘ Lady Macclesfield, hiving 
I lived loi some time upon veiy uneasy teims 


* Ml Cast s roisoiung, with irsjKct to the fliition 
of Richard <ih\ i>s 'ip[)eaud to iik e\l Hindi 

unsatisf idol \ , .nnd is ciitudy overtuiiicd the fol- 
I lowing decisive obsiivations, lor which the reader is 
indeLtcd to the nnwc uied icsc iiches ol Mi Rindh y 
Tlic stoiy on wtiidi Mr Cust si much iclu's, th it 
1 h ivigc is a su])i)o->ititious child, not the son ol Loid 
Ri\cib and Lady ]^^^( c ksfidd, but the olls]iiiii"‘ of i 
I sliof-makcr, lutioducLd lu conscciucm e of hci n. il sou’s 
i (l( ith, V IS, without doubt, gioundcd on the ciicnm- 
btaricc ot Lady M u dcslu Id s haiingui picvioiisly 
to the biilh ol bivigc, hid a daiightci by the Eail 
Rivers, who dud in her ml incy , a lac t which, as the 
same gentleman obsmci to me, was iuov(d m the 
(oui'sc of the proccrdni-,s on Loid Jl u i h '.lu Id s Lill 
of Divorce Most Ik lions of tins kind have some ad- 
mixtuie of tiuili in tlu m — “Mat one 
Eiom the Eail of ilhucks/u/u' s d/sc, which m IGOV^S 
was lucscnttd to the Loids, in oidci to procure an act 
of div’^oroc, it .qipe irs that ‘ Anne, Countcbs of Mac- 
clesfield, under the nann of Madiin bnuth, w is deli- 
vcicd of a male child m Fox Couit iinr Biook blrci I, 
ITolbnni, by ^lis ’SV light, a midwife, on featuiday, the 
Ifith ot Janu u v ICdb-T, at six o c loc k m the inoijuii'g 
w'ho was b ipt’zi d on the Monday iollowing, and n ,,i 
tried by the n inic of Rich.ird, the son ot John Smith 
by Ml linibiid_a, n->sistant to Dr Manningham s 
cm ite loi St Andirw s, Tlolboin , th it tho child was 
christened on Aloud ly, the ISth ot Januaiy, in Vox 
Court, and lioin the junuj, wis supposed by Mi 
Bnrbiidge to be “ i b}-blow, or bastaid It aLo 
appears that dniiiig lici dihvtiy tho lady won a 
mask, and that Mary Pcglcr, on the next day altu 
the b iptisni (Tin sd q ) took a male child, whose iiiothc i 
wis called M idam bimtli, fiom the house of Mm 
riicasant, in Fox Cotut (lunning fiom Diook Street 
into Guay’s Inn Line), who went by the name ot Mis 
Lee 

Confoimiblc to this btatement is the entry m the 
register of St Anduw b, Ilolborn, which is as follows, 
and which umpiestionably iccorcla the bajdism of 
Richaid Savage, to wdiom Lord Rivers give his own 
Christian name, putixccl to the assumed surname of 
hisinother — Jan lG%-7 ‘Richard, sou of John Smith 
I and Mary, m Fox Couit, m Gray s Inn Lane, bajjtizcd 
* the Ifcth ’ — lliNDLEV. 


with her husband, thought a public confession 
of adultery the most obvious and expeditious 
method of obtaining her libeity; ’ and Johnson, 
assuming this to be tiue, stigmatizes her with 
indignation, as ‘the wietc-h who had, without 
scruple, proclaimed herself an aclulteiess But 
I have iieru&ed the Journals of both Houses of 
Pailiamcnt at the peiiodof her divorce, and 
there find it authentically ascci tamed, that, 
so fai from voluntaiily submitting to the igno- 
immous chaige of adulteiy, she made a stienu- 
uus defence by her counsel, the bill having 
been fiist moved tlm Ifith of Januaiy 1()97-S 
in the House of Lords, and proceeded on (with 
vaiious applications for time to bung up wit- 
ncsso® at cl distance, etc ) at mtcivals till the 
hi of Maicli, when it passed It was brought 
to the Commons, by a message fiom the Lords, 
the 5tli of Maich, luocccded on the 7tli, lOtb, 
llth, 14tli, and loth, on which day, after a full 
examination of witnesses on both sides, and 
licaiing of counsel, it was repoited without 
amendments, passed, and earned to the Loids 
That Lady IMaceleshcld was convietcd of the 
Cl line of which she was accused, cannot bo 
domed, but the question now is, whether tho 
pel son calling himself Richaid Saiago was hci 
son 

It has been said,* that when Eail Kiveis was 
dying, and inxious to provide foi all his natiunl 
ehildicn, he was infoinu d by Lady JMacelesfield 
that her son by him was dead Whethei, then, 
sh ill wo bilieve that tins was a malign int lie, 
mventi'il by a mother to prevent hei own child 
fiom lecciving the bounty of his father, which 
was accoidiiigly the consequence, if tlic peison 
whoso life Jolm-ion wiotc w.is hei son, or sliall 
wc not lather behove tliat the x>eison Avho then 
assumed tho n imc of Richaid Savage was an 
impostoi, being in reality the sou ot the shoc- 
m ikcr, under whoso wife’s caio^ I^ady Maccles- 
held’s child was iilaecd , that aftei the de ith of 
tho real Kiehaid Savage ho attempted to pci- 
soiiato him , and that the fiaud being known to 
Lady Macclesfield, be was theicfoic lepulsed by 
her with ]ust lescntmcnt 

Thcie IS a stiong circumstance in support of 
the last supposition, though it has been nicn- 
lioncd as an aggravation ot Lady IMacclesfield’s 
uniiatuial conduct , iiid that is, her having pre- 
vented him from obtaining the beneht of a 
legacy left to him by Mis Lloyd, Ins god- 
mothci. Foi if tlieio Avas such a legacy left, 


* No dnoiee can bo obtained iii the Oomts on con- 
fession of the p u ty Tin i e must be jiroofs — KrARNFY 

2 I3y Johnson m lus Lif ofSaiage —Malone 

* This, as an accurate linnd n marks to me, is not 
concctly stated Tlie shocm.iker under whose care 
Savago was placed, with a view to his becoming his 
appi entice, was not the huj^band of this nurse —See 
Johnson's Life of Savage Lives of the Poets, vok lu. 
p 131, edit 1782 — Boswlll. 
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his not being able to obtain payment of it must 
be imputed to his consciousness tliat he was not 
the real person The ]ust inference should be, 
that by the death of Lady Macclesfield’s child 
before its godmother, the legacy became lapsed, 
and theiefoic that Johnson’s liichaid Savage 
was an impostor If lie had a title to the 
legacy, he could not have found any ditficnUy in 
recoveiing it , for had the executors resisted 
Ills claim, the whole costs, as well as the legacy, 
must have been paid by them, if lie had been 
llie child to whom it was given The talents 
of Savage, and tlie mingled fiic, ludeiu ss, piidc, 
meanness, andfeiocity of his chiiactei,* concui 
in making it cie<lible that he was fit to plan 
and carry on an amhiiions and daiing scheme of 
imposture, similar instances of which have not 
been wanting in higher spheres in the histoiy 
of different countiies, and have hid a considti- 
able degiee of success 

Yet, on the other hand to tiie companion of 
Johnson (who, tlnough whatever medium he 
was conveyed into tJjis woild, — be it ever so 
doubtful ‘to whom related, or by whom be- 
got,’ — was unquostion.ibly a man of no com- 
mon endowments) we must allow the weight 
of general lepute as to his ztaim or paieniagc, 
though illicit , and supposing him to be an im- 
postor, it seems stiange that Loid Tyrconiul, 
tlie nephew of Lady JM uclesfield, should iia- 
tronize him, and even admit him as a guest in 
Ills family * Lastly, it must cvci appear vciy 


* Joliiisons (oinpunon appears to })ave pcrsuaihd 
ill it Ioft> (I ninn that ho resembled him in Icivmg 

i noble piidc , for Johnson, alter painting in stron/ 
culour'5 the qiiirnd bitweoii Lord Tyrconnel and 
Savngi , asserts tint ‘ the s]>iut of Mr bav.ige, indeed, 
never sufl( red him to solicit a iceom iliaiiori , he re- 
turned it]uoaeh for re])roaeh, and insult for insult' 
IJutlln'ii ijiectihle gcntlennii to ivhoni I li ive illiided, 
h.is in his ]iossesaon a htl< i from .Sivago, .liter Loid 
TmcoiiiuI had disinrded him, addiessed to the Uc- 
veremd Mr Gilheit, liis lordships chaplain, m vhich 
lie lequests him, m the hiimhlest manner, to represent 
his ease to the Viscount — Loswnn 

^ Trusting to bavage’s infoiniation, Johnson reiue- 
sdiis this unhappy man’s being riceivcd as a com- 
panion hy Loid Tyrconnel, and pensioned hy his loid- 
ship, as posUuor to Sivage’s conviction and paielon 
But I am ussuK d that Savage had received the volun- 
taiy hount> ot Lend Tj rconnel, and had been dismissed 
by him, long before the niiuder was committed, <ind 
that lus lordsliij) was vciy uistrnmcnt.al in piocuiiii_j 
Sivago’s p.irdon, by his intcrcesssion with the queen, 
through Lady llcitfoid If, therefore, he hid been 
desirous of pi eventing the publication by Sav igc, he 
would liave left liim to his fate Indeed, T ninst ob- 
serve, that although Johnson mentions that Loid Tjr- 
oonnel 8 p.atromgo of bai.ige was 'upon Ins piomise 
to lay aside his design of exposing the cruelty of Ins 
iiiotlier,’ the great biogiapher h.as forgotten that he 
himself has mentioned that Savage’s story had been 
told several years before m T^c Vlaxn Dealer, from 
winch he quotes this strong' saying of the generous Sir 
Richard Steele, that the ‘inhumanity of his mothci 
had given him a right to Jind every good man his lather ' 


suspicious tli.it three different accounts of the 
life of Richard S.ivage— one published m TJif 
Plain Dealer in 1724, another m 1727, and an- 
other by the poweiful pen of Johnson in 1744, 
and all of them while Lady Macclesfield was 
alive — should, notwithstanding the severe 
attacks iiiion her, have been sutfeicd to pass 
without .any luiblic and effectual contiadiciion 

I have thus cnde.avouicd to sum up the evi- 
dence upon the case as f.iiily as I can, and the 
icsult seems to be, tli.it the woild must vibiate 
in a state of imccrtamty as to what was the 
ti util 

This digression, I trust, will not be censured, 
ns it relates to a matter exceedingly curious, 
.ind vciy intimately coniiectid with Johnson, 
both as a man and an autlior * 

He this year wrote the ‘ Picfaco to the Har- 
Ician Miscellany ’ [*] The selci tion of the p.im- 
])hlcts of winch it was composed was made by 
Mr Oldys, a man of eager cuiiosity and inde- 
f itigablc diligence, who first exerted that spiiit 
ot inquiry into the litci itnic of the old Englisli 
wnteis hy which the woiks of our grc.it drama- 
tic poet liavc of late been so signally illustiatcd. 


CHAP LEU VIL 
I7i:>-i7iy 

In 174 > Johnson publisbi da pamphlet entitled, 
‘Miscellaneous Observ ilions on tlic Tiagedy of 
IMacbcth, with RomaiLs on Sii T H ’s (Sir 
Tlionias Hanmei’s) Edition of Stiakspeirc’ [ ], j 
to which he afhxcd piopos.ils foi a new edition ' 
of that poet I 

As wc do not tiacc anything else published by 
liimdiiiingthc comscof tbisyuai,vv(, mayconjee i 
tnre tliat he vv as occupied cntii cly w itli that v\ oi k 
Rut the little eucouiagcment winch wms given 
hy the public to Ins anonymous proposals foi the 
execution of a t.isk winch Waibuiton w is known 


At the s line time, it must be acbiiuwlodged tli it Lady 
Macckslicld and her rel ilions might still wish tint 
lici stoiy should not be hi ought into more coiisiucuous 
notice by the satnieal pen ot Savage — Buswltl 
* Miss Mason, afti r having forfciti d the title of L<ady 
Macclesfield by divoice, was maiiicd to Colonel Biett, 
and it 13 said was well known in all the polite cnck^ 
Colley Cibber, I am inloimcd, had so high an opinion 
of hci Uste and judgment as to genteel life and m.aimcis, 
tliat he submitted cvciy scene of his Cau/c’s'? Jlubhand 
to Mrs Bictt’s revisal and coriection Colonel Biett 
was repoitcd to be lice in his gallantly with his lady’s 
maid Mrs Biett came into a looin one day m her 
own house, and lound the Colonel and her maid both 
fast aslecx) in two eluuis t'hc iie<l a white handker- 
chief louiid her husband s neck, which was asufiicient 
pioof that she had discovcied his intrigue, but she 
never at any time took notice of it to him This inci- 
dent, as I am told, gave occasion to the well-wrought 
scene of Sii Chailcs and Lady Easy, and Edging — 
Boswell 
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to have iindei taken, i)iobal)ly damped Ins ardour 
Ills pamphlet, however, was highly esteemed, 
and was fortunate enough to obtain the appro- 
bation even of the supercilious Warburton him- 
self, who, in the Preface to his Shakspearc, 
liublished two yeais afterwards, thus mentioned 
it ‘As to all those things winch have been 
published under the titles of licmmli,, 

Obse'nations, etc , on Shakspearc, if you except 
some Critical Notes on I\racbcth, given as a 
sjiecimcn of a projected edition, and wiittcn, as 
appeals, by a man of paits and genius, the rest 
are absolutely below a serious notice ’ 

Of this ILitteiing distinction shown to him by 
Waibuiton, a very gi iteful remembiancc was 
ever entei tamed by Johnson, who s iid, ‘Ifo 
praised me at a time when piaise was of value 
to me ’ 

In iZlGit is piobalde that he was still em- 
jiloyed upon his Shaksjieare, which peihaps he 
1 nd aside foi a time upon account of the high cx- 
licctations which weio foimcd of Waibuiton's 
edition of that great poet It is somewhat cuii- 
ous that his htei iry caieer appears to have been 
almost totally suspended in the ycais 1745 and 
17 Ih, those yens which were maiked by a ci\il 
war ill Cie it Pritain, when a rash attempt w is 
made to icstoie the House of Stuait to tlie 
throne Tliat he had a tcndeiness foi that un 
fortunate House is well knowm, and some may 
fancifully imagine, that a sympitlutn anxiety 
impeded the exertion of his intellei tual poweis , 
but I am iru lined to think that he w^as, dining 
tins time, sketching the outlines of his gieat 
philological woik 

None of his Icttcis duiing those yeai^ aie cx- 
tint, so far as I can discover This is much to 
be regiettcd It might afford some entcitain- 
ment to see liow he then expressed himself to 
Ins pnv ite fiicnds cone c iiniig state affairs ])i 
Ad tins infoims me, tli it ‘ at this time a f ivounti 
object which he had m contemplation was T/u 
Life of A!f)C(l , in liK h, from the waimth with 
wliuhhc spoke about it, he wouhl, I believe, h id 
he been mastei of Ins oAvn Avill, have engagtd 
himself, inther than on any otliei subject ’ 

In 1747 it IS supposed that the Gentleman''^ 
Magaiine for IMiy was enriched by him with 
live short poetic il pieces, distinguished by thiec 
astciisks The fiist is a tiansl ition, or rathei a 
pari])])! ISO, of a Latin p]pitaph on Sir Thomas 
Hanmei Whether the Latin avas his or not I 
have never In ard, though I should think it 
probably was, if it be ceitain that he wrote the 
English , as to which my only cause of doubt is, 
tliat his slighting cliaiacter of Hannier as an 
editor, in his Obteivattons on Macbtlhy is very 
diffcient fiom that in the Epitaph It may bo 
said that thcie is the same contiaiiety between 
the character of the Obsci'iations, and that in 
his own Preface to Shakspeare , but a consider- 
able time elapsed between the one pubbcation 
•nd the other, whereas the Observations and 


the Epitaph came close together The otheis 

aie, ‘To IMiss , on her giving the author a 

gold and silk network Purse of her own weav 
ing , ’ ‘ Stella in Mourning , ’ * The Winter’s 
Walk ; ’ ‘ An Ode , ’ and, ‘ To Lyce, an elderly 
J>ady ’ I am not positn c that all these wTre his 
1)1 eductions , * but as ‘ The Wintei’s "Walk ’ has 
never been controverted to be his, and all of 
them have the same maik, it is reasonable to 
conclude that they ai e all written by the same 
hand Yet to the Ode, in which we find a 
passage very chiractciistic of him, being a 
leaincd dcsciiption of the gout, — 

* Unli ippY. whom to hods of p im 
ArihriticL tyrannj consigns,’ — 
there is the following note, ‘ The author being 
ill of the gout ; ’ but Johnson was not attacked 
with that distemper till a very late period of 
Ins life IMay not this, however, be a poetical 
fiction’ Why may not a poet suppose himself 
to have the gout, as well as suppose himself to 
])e in love, of whicli wc have innumerable in- 
stances, and which has been admii ably iidiculed 
by Jolinson in his Life of Cowley ? I have 
also some difliculty to believe that he could pro- 
duce such a group of conceits as appear m the 
verses of Lyce, in winch he claims for this 
ancient perbonage as good a right to be assimi- 
lilcd to luaien as nymphs whom other poets 
have flattcicd, he tluictoic iionically asciibcs 
to her the attiibutes of the sly, in such staiuas 
as this 

‘ Her Uf til tin mqld with darlnc^’i dies, 

She s htm 7 ’(/ W'llli ]iun[i]Ls o’er , 
llci lonjuo like ninil)I( li '/lit ning 
And ( in willi ihun In loii ' 

P>ut as at a veiy advanced age he could conde- 
scend to tiillc in namhv pamby \ hymo3 to plcise 
]\Iis Tin lie and her daughtci, he may have in 
his eailiei yens composed such a piece as this 
It 13 i( miikable, that in this fiist edition of 
‘The Wmtei’s Walk,’ the concluding line is 
much moie Jolinsonian than it was afterwards 
punted , for in subsequent editions, after pray- 
ing Stella to ‘ snatch him to her aims,’ he says, 

‘ And diidd me fiom the ills of life 
whereas in the first edition it is, 

* And liuJ( me from the ^igld of life ’ 

Ahoiror at life in gencial is moie consonant 
with Johnson’s habitual gloomy cast of thought. i 
I have heard him repeat with gieat energy the 
following vcises, which aiipcared iii the Gentlc- 


* In the li auersal Visitor, to winch Jnlinson con- 
tributed, the mirk which is alhxid to some puces im- 
question ihly his, is also found subjoined to otheis, of 
which he certainly was not the author The maik 
therefoie will not ascertain the poems in question to 
h.ive been wiitten by him Some of them were pro- 
bably the pioductions of Iliw'kcs worth, who, it is 
believed, was afflicted with the gout The verses On a 
Pur'^e were iiiscitcd ullcrwaids in Mis Willuiins’s 
Miscellanies, and are unquestionably Johnson's — 
Malone 
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1 man's Maqazine for April this year , but I have 
no authority to say tlioy were his own Indeed, 
one of the best critics of our ago suggests to me 
that ‘ the word indifferently being used in the 
sense of Without contcin, and being also very 
unpoetical, renders it improhiblo that they 
I should have been his composition ’ 

‘ON- LORD rOVAl S LVJ CUTION 

‘ Pitiod by gentle mnvfs Kii marnock died , 

The lodie, P vL II wi'ie on tliy s dc , 

Padc 1 11- FF, nnlini)py in Ins riirnes of \outh, 
t?(c uiv in wliit lie still mistook tor tiulli, 

El hold Ins death so dofoiitly unn'io\L<l, 

The so// limcnUd, and the htavc aj)|no\td 
Ent Lovat’s fate ludifUoi ntly we McW, 

' True to no A. to no n/ii/zoa true 

No Aor foigtts the vuia he h is done. 

No child J uneiits tiie tip ant of his am , 

No i 0/1/ pit us, thinking what lu. was. 

No Whig cnm])msions, for hft tin irnnc. 

The hrave Kgu t not tor he v as not biavcl 
The honed mouin not, knowing him a knave ! * 

Tins year his old puinl and fiiond, David 
Garrick, having be i oin* joint imti nice and ma- 
nager of Drill y 1 . 1 in T]u itie, JoJinsonlionoured 
his oponu g of it With a ITolngue ( " (, which, for 
just and manly di iinatic ciiticisiu on the whole 
langc of the Englisli stage, as well as for poeti- 
cal cvecllence, is nniualh'(] LiKt the cele- 
hr.itcd Epilogue to the Dtdic^sfd Mothci j it 
was, dining tlic si \son, often c.illi d fm by the 
aiidienc e The most sti ikiiig and Inilli int jias- 
sigcs of it liive bet n so otlim lepeited, and aie 
so well iccollcctcd by ill the lovi is of tlie di inia 
and of poetry, that it would be supeitluous to 
point them out In the OLntleman''b Mayaziuc 
foi Dcccmbei tins yeui he inseited an ‘Ode on 
Winter,’ whicli is, I think, an admiiable speci- 
men of Ins genius foi lyiic pootiy 

Ihit the yell 1717 is distinguished as the 
epoch wlieii Jolin son’s aiduous and impoitant 
work, his Di(’ii()\vk\ ui- 'iHE Em.fjhh Lan- 
guage, was innoiinced to the woild by the 
publication of its PI in oi Piospectus 

How long tins nnimnse nndcit iking bad been 
the object of 1ns contcmphition I do not know 
r once* asked him by vhat me ms lie had attained 
to that astonishing knowledge of our language, 


* These virsi s arc soim wlnt too se\ere on the cxtri- 
ordmary pcisnn who is the duel llguie lu them, lor 
ho was undoubtedly bia\e 11 is pie is intiy duiing bis 

solemn tiiil (in whub, by ibe way, I have hcanl Mi 
Divid Hume ol)s(i\e ih it wo have one of the very 
few sjRcilies ol iMr ^luii n, now F irl of Mansluhl, 
iutlantie illy given) w.is itiy rcmaikablo When 
advid if hi* had any questions to put to Sir E\e- 
nid Fawkener, who was one ol tlie strongest wit- 
nesses agiiiist him, ho answiiid, ‘I only wish him 
^)y of his young wife ’ And alter sentenee ot death, 
m the hoiiible teims m such casrs of treason, was 
pionouneed upon him, and he was retiiing fiom the 
bar, bo said, ‘ Fare you well, my lords, we shall not 
all meet ag im m one }>laee ’ He behaved with perfect 
composure at his execution, and cillcd out, * Dulce et 
deco) urn ei>t pro pat) id inoi t ’ — Boswell 


by which he was enabled to realize a design of 
such extent and accumulated difficulty. He 
told me, that ‘ it was not the elTect of particular 
study, but that it had grown up in his mind 
insensibly ’ I have been informed by Mr 
James Dodsley, that several ycais before this 
peiiod, when Johnson was one day sitting in 
his brother Eobeit’s shop, he lie iid lus brothei 
suggest to him that a dictionaiy of the English 
Language would be a woik that would be well 
received by the public, that Johnson seemed 
at first to citch at the ju oposition, but after a 
pause said, in his abiupt, decisive m inner, ‘I 
bcli(‘vc I shall not umlcitakc it ’ That he, how- 
ever, had bestowed much thouglit upon the 
subject before ho published his Plan, is evident 
from the enlaigcd, char, ami aceiii ito views 
which it exhibits , md we find him mcntioniiig 
111 that ti act, that many ot the wiiteis whose 
testimonies weie to ho piodiucd as authontics 
were selected by Pope, which piovcs that he 
had been furnished, probably by Mi Robeit 
Dodsley, with whatcM i hints tliat eminent poet 
had contiibuted towai ds \ gi eat litciai y jiroject, 
that had been the subject ot imiiortant considera- 
tion m a foimer icign 

The booksclleis who contiacted with Johnson, 
single and unaidi d, foi tlie execution ot a woik 
which in othei couiitiies ii is not been etfcctod 
but by the co-opeiating exei lions ot many, wcie 
hli Ivolieit Dodsley, IMr Cli ules liitdi, Mr 
Andrew Millar, the two J\Icssiciiis Longman, and 
the two Messieurs Knapt on The price stipulated 
was fifteen liundied and seventy -five pounds 

The Plan was addicssed to Philij) Doimer, 
Eail of C/lnstutn!(], tlicn one of his Majesty’s 
Prim ipal Sc eictai les of St ite , a noblem in who 
was very ambitious ol liteiaiy distinction, and 
who, ui)on being infoinud ot tlic design, had 
expiessed himself in teims veiy t ivoui able to 
its success Tliero is, peihips, in eveiything 
of any coiiserpitm o, a seciet lustoiy wdiieh it 
would be amusing to know, could we have 
it authentic illy commume.ited Johnson told 
me,* ‘Sir, the way in which the plan of my 
Dictionaiy came to be nisei ibed to Loid Cliestci- 
field was this I had neglected to write it by 
the time appointed. Docish y sugge sted a desiie 
to have it addressed to Loid Cliestei field 
I laid hold of this as a pictcxt for delay, th.it 
it might be bcttci done, and let Dodsley have 
Ins desiic I s.iid to my fiiend, Di Bathurst, 
“Now if any good comes of my addressing to 
Lord Chcsteiheld, it will bo asiiibed to deep 
jxdicy, when, in fact, it was only a casual excuse 
for laziness ” ’ 

It IS worthy of observ.xtion th.it the Plan has 
not only the substantial incut of comjuehcnsion, 
pcispicuity, and precision, but that the lan- 
guage of it IS une.xceptionably excellent ; it 


* September 22, 1777, going fioin Ashbourne in 
Derbyshire to see Islam — Eoswi-ll 
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being altogether free fiom that inflation of style, 
and those uncommon but apt and energetic 
words, which in some of his writings have been 
censured with more petulance than justice , and 
never was there a more dignified strain of com- 
pliment than that in which he couits the atten- 
tion of one who, he had been persuaded to 
believe, would bo a respectable patron 

‘ With regard to questions of purity or pro- 
priety,’ says he, ‘I was once in doubt whether I 
should not attiibute to myself too much in at- 
tempting to decide them, and wli ether my pro- 
vince was to extend beyond the proposition of 
the question, and the disxilay of the suffrages 
on each side , but I have been since determined, 
by your loidship’s opinion, to interpose my own 
judgment, and shall therefore endeavour to sup- 
jiort what appears to me most consonant to 
grammar and reason Ausonius thought that 
modesty foibade him to plead inability for a 
task to which Ccesar had judged him equal : 

** Cut me posse negem, posse quod ille pnital ^ ” 

And I may hope, my lord, that since you, whose 
authoiity in our language is so generally ac- 
knowledged, have commissioned mo to declare 
my own opinion, I shall bo considered as ex- 
ercising a kind of vicarious jurisdiction; and 
that the power winch might li ive been denied 
to my own claim will be readily allowed me 
as the delegate of your loidship ’ 

This passage proves that Johnson’s address- 
ing his Plan to Loid Chesteificld w is not 
merely m consequence of the result of a repoit 
by moans of Dodsley that the Eail fxvourcd the 
design, but that there had been a paiticuLii 
communication with Ins lordship conceniing it 
Dr Tayloi told me that Johnson sent his Plan 
to him m manusciipt for his perusal , and that 
when it was lying upon his t dde. Mi William 
Whitehead happened to pay him a visit, and 
being shown it, was highly pleased with sucli 
paits of it as be bad time to re id, and begged 
to take it homo with him, which he was allowed 
to do ; that from him it got into the hands of a 
noble lord, who earned it to Lord Chcsterfaeld 
When Taylor observed this might be an advan- 
tage, Johnson replied, ‘No, sii, it would have 
come out with more bloom if it had not been 
seen before by anybody ’ 

The opinion conceived of it by g,nothcr noble 
author appears from the following extract of a 
letter from the Eail of Oiieiy to Dr Eirch — 

‘ Caledon, Dec 30, 1747 
‘ I have j'nst now seen the specimen of Mr 
J ohnson’s Dictionary, addressed to Lord Ches- 
tei field. I am much pleased with the plan, and 
I think the specimen is one of the best that 
I have ever read Most specimens disgust rather 
than prejudice us in favour of the work to fol- 
low ; but the language of Mr Johnson’s is good, 
and the arguments are propeily and modestly 
expressed. However, some expressions may bo 


cavilled at, but they are trifles I’ll mention 
one : the barren laurel The lain el is not bar- 
ren, in any sense whatever ; it bears fruits and 
flowers Sed hce sunt nmjcB^ and I have great 
expectations from the perfoimance.* [Birch 
MSS Blit Mus 4303] 

That he was fully aware of the arduous nature 
of the undci taking ho acknowledges, and shows 
himself pcifectly sensible of it in the conclusion 
of his Plan , but he had a noble consciousness 
of his own abilities, which enabled him to go on 
with undaunted siurit 

Dr Adams found him one day busy at his 
Dictionary, when the following dialogue ensued 
--Adams ‘ This is a great woik, sir How aie 
you to got all the etymologies ’ ’ Johnson 
‘Why, sir, heie is a shelf with Junius, and 
Skinner, and others ; and theie is a Welsh 
gentleman who has published a collection of 
Welsh pioieibs, who will help me with the 
AVclsh ’ Adams ‘ But, sir, how can you do 
this in thicc yeais ’ ’ Johnson : ‘ Sii, I have 
no doubt that I can do it in three j^eais ’ 
Adams ‘ But the French Academy, winch con- 
sists of forty members, took forty years to com- 
pile their Dictionary ’ Johnson ‘ Sir, thus 
it 13 • this is the proportion Let me see , forty 
times forty is sixteen hundred As three to 
sixteen hundred, so is the jiropoitioii of an Eng- 
lishman to a Frenchman ’ With so much ease 
and pleasantry could lie talk of that prodigious 
labour which he had undeitaken to execute 

The public has had, from anothei pen,^ a long 
detail of what had been done in this country by 
prior lexicographers ; and no doubt Johnson 
was wise to avail himself of them, so far as 
they went , but the learned yet judicious re- 
senicli of etymology, the various yet accurate 
display of defanition, and the rich collection of 
authoiities, were reserved for the superior mmd | 
of our gicat philologist. For the mechanical j 
part he employed, as ho told me, six amanuen- j 
SOS , and let it be remembered by the natives i 
of Noith Biitain, to whom he is supposed to I 
h wo been so hostile, that five of them were of 
tliat country There were two Mcssieuis Mac- ' 
bean , Mr Shicls, who, wo shall heieaftci see, 
partly wrote the Lncs of the Poets to which 
the name of Cibber IS affixed,^ Mr Stewart, son 
of Mr George Stewart, bookseller at Edinburgh , 
and a Mr IMaitland The sixth of these humble 
assistants was Mr Peyton, who, I believe, taught 
French, and published some elemental y tracts. 

To all these jiainful labourers Johnson showed 
a never-ceasing kindness, so far as they stood m 
need of it The elder Mr ]\Iacbean had after- 
wards the honour of being libiaiian to Archi-^ 

* Sco Sir John Hawkins’s Li/e of Johnson —Bos- 
well 

Sir John Hawkins’s list of former English Hietion- 
aiics IS, however, by no means comidetc — Malonk. 

2 April 20, 1770 
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bald Duke of Argyle for many yeais, but was 
left without a shilling. Johnson wiote for him 
a pieface to A SyUem of Ancient Geography , 
and, by the favour of Lord Thu i low, got him 
admitted a poor brother of the Charter House 
For Shich, who died of a consumption, he had 
much tenderness , and it has been thought that 
some choice sentences in the Lucs of the Poets 
were supplied by him Peyton, when reduced 
to penury, had fiequcnt aid fiom the bounty of 
J ohnson, who at last was at the expense of bui > - 
ing him and his wife 

While tlic Dictionary was going forwaid, 
Johnson lived p ut of the time in Holborn, p u t 
in Gough Square, Fleet Street , and he had a i 
uppei room fitted up like a counting-house Lu 
the purpose, in which he g ive to the copyists 
their several tasks The woids, iiaitly taken 
fiom other dictionaiics, and paitly supidicd b} 
himself, having been first written down with 
spaces left between them, he deliveicd m wii'. 
ing their etymologies, definitions, and vaiiou^ 
significations The authorities were copied fiOiO 
the books themselves, in which he had maiked 
the passages with a black lead pencil, the tract s 
of which could easily be effaced I liave secii 
several of them in which tlnit tiouble had not 
been t.iken, so that tlioy wcie just isi\hen ustd 
by tlie copjists It is lemarkable, tli it he w ts 
10 atteiiti\e m tlic choice of the p issages in 
which wolds weie authorized, that one ma} 
read page aftei pigc of Ins Dictionaiy with ini 
proveinent and plcasuie , and it should no{ 
pass unobserved, th it ho has quoted no authoi 
whose wiiiings liid a teiidoncy to hurt soun I 
religion and inoiality 

The neccssaiy expmse of picpaiing a woi\ 
of such in ignitude for the piess must have bet u 
a considciablc deduction fiom the piico btix>u | 
latcd to bo paid foi the copyiight I undei | 
stand that nothing w^as allowed by the book 
selleis on that account , and I remember hi^ 
telling me that a huge poition of it having, by 
mistake, been wiitteii upon both sides of the 
paper, so as to be inconvenient for the com 
positor, it cost him twenty pounds to have u 
tiansciibed upon one side only 

lie IS now to be consideied as Hugging 
his oar,’ as engaged in a ste idy, continued com 
of occupation, sufhcient to employ all his time 
for some years, and which was the best preven 
tive of tint constitutional melancholy wind, 
was ever luiking about him, ready to troubh 
his quiet But ins eiilaigcd and lively mind 
could not be satisfied without more diveisitj 
of emx>loyment, and the pleasure of amniatid 
relaxation * Ho theiefoie not only excited his 

* For the sake of rehixatioii from liis literary labuui , 
and probably also for Mrs Johiisou’s health, he IIm-^ 
summer visited Tunbridge Wells, then a place of mu* h 
greater result than it is at present Here he met 
Cibber, Mr G.anick, Mr Samuel Ricliaidson, Mi 
Whiston, Ml Onslow (the Spcikei), Mr Pitt, Mi 


talents in occasional composition, very different 
fiom lexicography, but formed a club m Ivy 
Lane, Paternoster Row, with a view to enjoy 
litei ary discussion and amuse his evening hours. 
The mcmbcis .issociated with him in this littlo 
society weie — Ins beloved friend Dr Richard 
Bathurst, Mr Hawkeswoith, afterwards well 
known by his wiitings , Mi John Hawkins, 
an attorney,' and a few othcis of different 
professions 

In tlic Gentleman'' s Magazine for Miy of this 
year he wrote a ‘Life of Roscommon ’ [*] with 
Notes, wliidi he afterwaids much impiovcd 
(indenting the notes into text), and mscitcd 
amongst hi’. Lives of the English Poets 

Ml Doclsley this year brought out his Pre- 
tepto) ^ one of the most valu ible books for tlio 
imi>iovement of young minds that has appeal i d 
m any language , and to this meritorious woik 
Johribon fuinishcd ‘ Tlic ricface’[*], containing 
a geneial sketch of tlu book, with a short and 
lieisxutuous recommendation of each article ; 
as also. The Vision of ThcolorCf the Hermit^ 
found in his a most beautiful allcgoiy 

of human life, under the figure of ascend- 
ing the inouul.nn of Existence The Bisliop 
of Dromorc licaid Di Johnson say that he 
thought this was the best thing he over wiote 

In Januaiy 1740 lie published The Vanity 
of Human ITiJus', Icing the Tenth Satiie of 
Juienal mutated He, I believe, composed 
it tlio jircccding >c.ar^ Mis Johnson, for tl..e 
sake of countiy an , h id lodgings at Hampste id, 
to which he lesoi ted occasion illy, and there the 
gicatcst ijait, if not the whole, of this Imita- 
tion was wiitten The feivid lapidity with 
which it w.is luoduced is scarcely ciediblc I 
have hcaid him s.ty that ho composed seventy 
lines of it in one day, without xmtimg one of 
them iix>on x>ipLi till they wcie finished I le- 
membii, wdiui I once legictted to him that lie 
had not gi\en us moii of ‘Juvenal’s Satiies,’he 
said he luobably should give more, for he liad 

Lytlleton, and siitiil otln r didin flushed poisons 
In a piint npicsentm^j; boiue of ‘ the remaikabk lIii- 
lacteib'w'lio wtie at Tuubiidge Wells in 174S, and copied 
fiom a diawing ol tin s unc size (see Zv’it/iaidsua’i Cor- 
rc pondrnu). Dr Johnson stands the last ligure — 
Maloxl 

* lie was aftcrwaidb for scioril years Chairman of 
the MiddUsex Jubticis , and, upon occasion of pre- 
bcnting an addiess to the King, accepted the usual 
offer ot knighthood He is aulhoi of A History of 
Music, in five volumes m quulo By assiduous at- 
tendance upon Johnson in his last illness, be obtained 
the office of one of his exceuiors, m consequence of 
which the booksellers of London employed him to 
publish an edition of Dr Johnson’s Woiks, and to 
wiite his Life —Boswell 

2 Sir John Hawkins, with solemn inaccuracy, repre- 
sents this poem as a consequence of the indiffcicnt 
reception of his tiagedy But the fact is, that the 
poem was published on the 9th of January, and tlio 
tiagedy was not acted till the 6th of the Febiuary 
following — Boswell. 
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them all in his head by which I uudei stood 
that he had the originals and corresiiondent 
allusions floating in his mind, which he could, 
when he pleased, embody and render peimanent 
without much labour Some of them, however, 
he observed, were too gioss foi imitation. 

Tlie piohts of a single xiocin, howevci excel- 
lent, appear to have been vciy small in the last 
reign, compared 'with what a publication of the 
same size has since been known to yield I 
have mentioned, upon Johnson’s own authoiity, 
that for his London he had only ten guineas , 
and now, after Ins fame was cstablislicd, he 
got for lus Vanity of Human Wibhciy but five 
gujneas nioie, as is pioved by an authentic 
dtocument in my possession ^ 

It will be ob^civcd that he resei ves to himself 
the light of punting one edition of this satiie, 
which was lus piactice upon occasion of the 
sale of all In'* wiitings , it being his fixed iiiten 
tion to imblish at some iicriod, for his own ino- 
fit, a complete collection of Ins works 

His Vanity of Human Wii>lLCS has less of 
common life, but more of a philosophic dignity, 
than his London ]\Ioro leaders, therefore, 
will be delighted with the pointed spnit ol 
London^ ill in with the profound leflcction of 
The Vanity of Human WEits Gaiiick, foi 
instance, obseived in his siuightly manner, witli 
more vivacity than regaid to ]nst discrimina- 
tion, as is usual with wits ‘'When Johnson 
lived much with the Ileiveys, and saw a good 
deal of what was passing in life, he wrote his 
London, which is lively and easy, when he 
became more retired, he gave us lus Vanity of 
Human Wishes, which is as haul as Gicck 
Had ho gone on to imit<ito anothei satiie, it 
would li ive been as hard as Hol)iew ’ - 

But Tht Vanity of Human Wnyhes is, in 
the opiiiKui of the best judges, as high an effoit 
of ethic poetiy as any language can show The 
instmccs of vaiicty of disappomtniont arc 
chosen so judiciously, and painted so sLiongly, 
that, the moment they aie lead, they bung con- 
viction to e\eiy thinking mind That of the 
scholar must have dcpicssecl the too sanguine 
expectations of many an ambitious student ^ 

* * Nov 25, 174b, I KuiVLil of Mi Dudslc^ lilttiu 

guineas, lor wluch I assij-ii to liim tin iigtit of copj 
ot OIL Jimtatiun of the Ten'll hie of Juicnal, wriiten 
by me, rcsciviug to m>scU tlic light of juinliiig one 
edition. ‘ fe JoH^soN ' 

‘London, 29 June 17 SO —A tiue (opy, fiom the 
oiiginal In Dr Johnsons liaudwiitiiig Jas. Dons- 
LLV —Boswell. 

* Fiom Mr Langton — Boswft l 

® In this poem one of the iiutain es mentioned of 
unfortunate learned men is Lydiat 

* Heal Lydiat’s life, and Galileo’s end ’ 

The history of Lydiat being little known, the follow- 
ing account of him may be acceptable to many of my 
readers It appeared as a note in the Suppl^^ment to 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for 17 lb, in whit .'i son.o pas- 


That ot the wairior, Chailes of Sweden, is, 1 
think, as highly finished a picture as can jigs- 
slbly be conceived | 

Weie all the other e.xcellences of this poem 
annihilated, it must ever have our giateful leve* 
rence fiom its noble conclusion , in which we 
aie consoled with the assiuance that happiness 
may be attained, if we ‘apply oui hearts’ to 
l>iety — 

‘ Where, then, shall hope and fear their objett-^ hud? 
bliall dull suspense coiiupt the stagnant mind? 

Must helpless man, in ignorance sedate, 
lioll daikhng down tlic tonent of his late? 
feluill no dislike alarm, no wishes ri'-e, 

ISo cues attdiipt the mercy of the skies’ 

Iiiquuei, ccisc , petitions yet icinain. 

Which Heaven may hear, nor deem Religion vain 
Still laiso for good the supplicating voice. 

But leave to Heaven the measure and the ( lioice 
Safe m Ills hand whose eye discerns afai 
The scciel ambush ol a specious piayei , 

Implore his iid, in lus decisions rest, 
bccurc, w hate Cl he gives, he gives the best 
\ct wlien the sense ot saeied piesence files. 

And stroug devotion to the skies aspiies, 

Pom forth tliy fervauirs Jor a healtlifiil mind, 

Obedient ]>assioiis, <iud a will resiguM , 

For love, wlinli scuice colltetive man cun dll , 

For patience, sovereign o’er transmuted ill , 

For faith, winch panting lur a li ippicr seat. 

Counts death kind Natuic’s signal lor ii tieat, 

These goods for m in the law of Heaven ordain. 

These goods he gi ant s, v\ ho grants the power to gam , 
With these celestial wisdom calms the iniiid, 

And m ikcs the happiness she docs not hud ’ * 

Gaiiick being now vested with thcatiical 
liower by being managei of Diuiy Lane Theatre, 

sages exti acted liom Johnson’s poem were inserted, 
and it shouM hi\( been added in the subsequent 
editions — * A vciy leaiiud divine and mathematician. 
Fellow ot New ColUge, Oxon, and Rector of Okerton, 
near B uibury He wrotf , among m luy otlieis, a Latin 
lieatise, Dt Ndfuia Cali, cti , iii which he attacked 
the scnliinents ot bealiger and Aiistolle, not beaiing 
to heal it uiged that some thlmn are true %n philo- 
sophy, and fahe in diiindg He made above six 
hundred seimons on the II irniony of tin Evangelists 
Being unsncee ,stul iii publishing Ills uoiks, ho lay m 
the piison of Bocaulo at Oxfoid, and in the King’s 
Bench, till Bishop Uslici, Dr Laid, Sn William Bos- 
well, and Dr Pink released liini by paying his debts 
He petitioned King Chailes i to bo sent into Lthiopia, 
etc to procure mss Having spoken m favour ol i 
monaKhy and bishops, he was plnndired by the Pai- 
liament forces, and twice earned away piisoner fiom 
his rectory, and altciwards had not a shut to shut 
him in three months, without he bon owed it, and 
died very poor in 1G46 ’ — Boswli l 
* In this iioem, a line m which the danger attending 
on female beauty is mentioned, has vciy generally, I 
believe, been misunderstood 
‘ Yet Vane could tell what ills fiom beauty spring. 

And Sedley curs’d the foim that pleas d a king ’ 

The lady mentioned in the first of these verses was 
not the celebrated Lady Vane, whose memoirs were 
given to the public by Dr Smollett, but Anne Vane, 
wlio was mistress to Frederick, Prince of Wales, and 
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he kindy and generously made use of it to 
bring out Johnson’s tragedy, which had been 
long kept back for want of encouragement 
But in this benevolent purpose he mot with no 
small difficulty from the temper of Johnson, 
which could not brook tint a diama which he 
had formed with much study, and had been 
obliged to keep more than tlic nine years of 
Horace, should be revised nnd altered at the 
pleasure of an actor Yet Gaiiick knew well, 
that without some alterations it would not be 
fit for the stage A violent dispute having en- 
sued between them, Gariick apiilied to tlic Kev 
Dr. Taylor to inteipose Johnson was at fust 
V eiy obstinate ‘ Sir,’ said he, ‘ the fellow wants 
me to make “ INIahomet ” lun mad, that ho may 
have an opportunity of tossing his hands and 
kicking his heels ’ ^ He was, however, at 1 ist 
with (bfficulty pi evaded on to comply ^\lth G ir- 
nck’s wishes, so as to .dlow of some changes , bu<5 
still there were not enough 

Dr Adams was present the fast night of the 
representation of Irene^ and gave me the follow- 
ing account — ‘Befoic tlic cuitain drew up, 
there were catcalls whistling, which alainied 
Johnson’s fiionds The riulogue, which was 
wiiitcii by himself in a manly stiain, soothed 
the audience,^ and the pLiy went off tolciably, 
till it came to the comliision, when Mis 
Piitchaid, the hcioinc of tlic x^ecc, was to be 


died in 17'50, not long h( fore Johnson s( Ith d in Lon- 
don homo iceount ol tins lady w is imhlishcd und( r 
the title of Ihe iacret lU'^loiy of Vunella, 8vo, 17J2 
See also VancUain the Straw, 4to, 1732 In Mr Bos- 
wfll’s Tour to the Hehrichb (p 37, 4th edition) we find 
sonit ohscrvations respf ctnig tlio lines in question — 

* In Dr Johnson’s Vanity of Huunn JVi tluic is 
the following passage — 

“ The to( ining mother, anxious for her race. 

Bogs lot e idi hath the loitune of a tact 
Yet Vane,’ etc 

‘ Lord Hallos tc/Id him [Johnson] lie was mistaken 
in the instances ho hid given of uiifoilimatc fan 
ones, for neither Vane n(»r Sedhy had i title to that 
desiription ’ — His loidshij) therefore thought that the 
hues should rather have run thus 

* Yet Shore could toll 

And Kfdiere ciiis d ’ 

* Our fiiond (lie added in a subsequent note, ad- 
diesscd to Mr Boswell on this subj(et) chose Vane, 
who was farftom being well-look d, and Sedky, who 
was so iigl\ tliitChaihs ii said his biothci had hci 
by way of p( nance AIaloxi 

* ‘ Mahoim t ’ w is in J u I id ii ( d by Mr Barry, and 
* Dcnietiiiis ' by Mi Gariick , but probably at this tunc 
the parts were not yet cast — -Boswi i t 

* The expression used by Di Adams was ‘soothed ’ 
I should rathei think tlie audniKcwas avrd by the 
extiaordmary spirit and diguitj of tlie loUowing 
lines — 

' Be this at least his praise, be this his piide. 

To foice applause on modem a its aie tiled 
Should partial catcalls all his hopes ( oiifouiid. 

He bids no trumpet quell the f it il sound 
Should weleonio sleep relieve the wcaiy wit. 

He rolls no tluindeis o’er the drowsy pit 


strangled upon the stage, and was to speak two 
lines with the bow&tiing round her neck The 
audience cried out 6?’/ Murder She 

several times attempted to speak , but m 
vain At last she was obliged to go off the 
stage alive ’ This passage was afterwards struck 
out, and she was earned off to be put to death 
behind the scenes, as the pliy now has it The 
Ei>ilogue, as .lohnson infoimcd mo, was written 
by Sir AVilliam Yongc, I know not how hi*- 
play came to be thus graced by the pen of a 
person then so eminent in the political world 

Notwithstanding all the sujipoit of such pci 
foimeis as Giniek, Barry, Mis Cibber, Mrs 
Diilchaid, and every advantage of dress and 
clecoi ition, the tiagedy of It one did not plcasi 
the public ^ Mr Gai nek’s zeal earned 
thiough foi nine nights, so that the autlior had 
his thice nights’ jirolit ; and from a icocipl 
signed by him, now in the hands of jMr J imcs 
Dodsloy, it aiqicars that his friend IMr llobert 
Dodsleygaic him one hundred pounds for the 
copy, 'viih his iisu l 1 leservation of the light of 
one edition 

IieiiCy considered as a poem, is entitled to 
the jiraise of super loi cxcellc nee Analyzed into 
paits, it will furnish a rich store of noble senti 
meats, fineimigeiy, and bcintiful 1 inguage ; 
but it is deficient in patlios, in that di'licate 
liowcr of toueliing the hum in feelings which is 


No «5TnTes to eajiln ite the ludgincnl spieads. 

Nor bi ibes join ( j i s to pi i jiidicc jour he ids 
Unmovcl, though witlings smci ami rivals i ul, 
Studious to pl( isi , vet not ashamed to f iil. 

He s( oins the mc( k ukluss, the supidi lut strain 
With inciit iiKdkss, and without it \ iin 
In lieison, Nature, Tiuth, he d ne^, not tiu-,t , 

Yc lojis bo silent, and jc wits be just * ' 

— Boswlll 

'This shows bow readj modem audirnees aic to 
conekmn in a new pliy what they have iieqncntly 
enduicd voivqmetlj m an old one Howe has made 
‘Moneses'in Tamcilam die by the bow stung, without 
offence — Malonf 

2 1 know lied wliat Sii John Iliwkins means by the 
cold reccjition of Iiciie Iwis at the Inst represent.i- 
tion, and most of tlie subsequent It was much ax)- 
X>laudcd the lust night, puLioululj Iho sxieeoh on to- 
moiiow It ran nine niglits at hast It did not 
indeed beeomo a stock plaj', but there was not the 
It ast opposition during the representation, except the 
fust night in the last act, wheie ‘Irene’ was to be 
strangktl on the stage', whith John could not bcai, 
though a draniitic poet may stab or slay by hun- 
elieds The bowstring w^as not a Chridian nor an 
ancient Greek oi Roman death But this offence was 
lemoved after the Inst night, and ‘ Iienc ' went off the 
stage to be strangle el Many stones were circulated 
at the time, of the author’s being obseived at the 
representation to be dissatiffed with some of the 
speeches and condnet of tlie ]d ly himself, and, like 
La FontaUxC, expressing las disaxquobation aloud — 
Burm- Y 

Mr Muiphy, m his Life of John wn, xi 63, says 
* The amount of the three benefit nights for the 
tngedy of Irene, it is to be feared, ivere not very 
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the principal end of the diam.!. ' Indeed, Gai- 
nck has complained to me that Johnson not only 
had not the faculty of producing the impressions 
of tragedy, but that he had not the sensibility 
to perceive them His gieat friend Mr AVal- 
mesley’a prediction, that he would ‘tuin out a 
fine tragedy wi iter,’ was thorcfoie ill-founded 
Johnson was wise enough to be convinced that 
he had not the talents neccssaiy to wiite success- 
fully for the stage, and never made another 
attcmiit in th it species of composition 
When asked how he felt upon the ill success 
of his tiagcdy, he reiilied, ‘ Like the I\Ioniiinent 
meaning that he continued film and unmoved 
as that column And let it be rernembcied, 
as an admonition to the genus irntahilc of 
dramatic wiitcis, that this gieat man, instead 
of peevishly complaining of the bad taste of the 
town, submitted to its decision without a mur- 
mur He had, indeed, upon all oteisions a 
great defi'itnce for the geiieial opinion ‘A 
man,’ said he, ‘who wiites a book, thinks him- 
self wiser or wittier than the icst of mankind, 
he supposes that he can instinct or amuse them, 
and the public to whom ho ippo ils must, after 
all, bo the judges of his pictcnsionb ’ 

On occabion of this play being brought upon 
the stage, Johnson had a fancy that, as a dra- 
matic author, his dress should be more gay than 
what he ordin<iiily woic; he thoicfore ap 


considerable, as tlie piofit, tli it stnnul iling motive, 
novel invited the aullioi to inollicr diainatic attempt ' 
On the word ‘prolit,’ the late 3Ir Isaac liced, in liis 
( opy of tint Life which I luiuli iscd at the s de of his 
libiaiy, Ins .added a m iiiusi iipt nott , ( out uuing the 
loUowing reenptb on Johnson b tliite beiielit nights — 


Third nigbl’s iccLix)t 

.£177 

1 

G 

bixth 

100 

4 

0 

Ninth 

101 

11 

0 


£3S4 

17 

0 

Chaigcb of the house 

ISO 

0 

0 

Fiofit 

£1-15 

17 

0 

He also icccu td lui the coj>y 

100 

0 

0 

In all . 

£295 

17 

O' 


In a preceding page (62) Mr Murpliy s.av s ‘ w<as 
acted at Tliury Lane on IVIonday. Feb 0, and lioin tli it 
lime, without intciiiiption, to Moiul.iy, Febmaiy the 
20th, being in all thiitecn nights ' 

On this Mr Reed bomewhat indignantly lias written 
* This IS false , it wsas aeted only nine nights, and 
never icpcatcd aftei wards Mi l^luiphy, m making 
the above calculation, includes both the Sundays and 
Lent-days ’ 

The blunder, however, is that of the Monthly Re- 
viewer, fiom whom Muipliy took, without acknowledg- 
ment, the greater pait of hib essay M R vol Ixxvu 
p 135 — A Chalmers 

* Aaron Hill (voL li p 355), in a letter to Mr Mallet, 
gives the following account of Irene, after having seen 
it — ‘I was at the anomalous ^Ir Johnson’s benefit, 
and found tlie play bib proper rejnesentative , stroi g 
sense ungraced by bweetncos oi deeoiuiii Boswell 


jicarcd behind the scenes, and even in one of the 
side boxes, in a scarlet waistcoat, with rich 
gold lace, and a gohl-laced hat. He humorously 
observed to IMr Langton, ‘ that when in that 
dress he could not treat people with the same 
ease as wlicn in his usual ifiam clothes ’ Dress 
indeed, we must allow, has more effect even 
upon strong minds than one should suiipose, 
without having had the expeiiencc of it His 
necessary attendance while his pixy was m re- 
hearsal, and during its performance, bi ought 
him acquainted with many of the perfomers of 
both sexes, winch pioduced a more favourable 
opinion of their profession thin he had haishly 
expressed in Ins Life of Savage. With some 
of them he kept up an acquaintance as long as 
ho and they lived, and was evei ready to show 
tlicm acts of kindness He, for a considerable 
time, used to fiequcnt tlie Green lioamj and 
seemed to take delight m dissiji.itmg his gloom 
by mixing in the sprightly chit-chat of the 
motley circle then to be found theie Mi. 
Dxvid Hume related to mo fiom Mr Garrick, 
that Johnson at last denied himself this amuse- 
ment, fiom considerations of iigid virtue, say- 
ing, ‘111 come no niuic behind jout scenes, 
D ivid ; for Iho silk stockings and white bosoms 
of your «icticsscb excite my amoious piopen- 

SltlCb ’ 


CUAPTEll VIII. 

1750-1751. 

Iv 1750 Johnson came foitli in the character for 
which he was eminently qualified— a majestic 
te.ichcr of moral and leligious wisdom The 
vehicle which he chose was that of a peiiodical 
papci, which he knew h id been upon foi mor occa- 
sions employed with great success The Taller^ 
Spcetatoi ^ and Guaulian wcie tlie last of the 
kind imblislicd in England, which had stood 
the test of a long iiial , and such an interval 
h id now claiiscd simc their imbhcation, as made 
Inm justly think that, to mxny of his readers, 
this foim of mstiuction would m some dcgioe 
have the advantage of novelty A few days 
before the fust of his Essays came out, theie 
st.iitcd another competitor for fame in the same 
foim, undei the title of The Tathr Revived, 
which I believe was ‘born but to die ’ John- 
son was, I think, not veiy happy m the choice 
of his titk —The Ramble? , which certainly is 
not suited to a series of grave and mor il dis- 
couises, which the It.ili ms have litcially but 
liidiciously ti an slated by II Vagabondo, and 
which has been lately assumed as the denomi- 
n ition of a vehicle of licentious tales. The 
Rambld's Magazine He gave Sir Joshua 
Keynolds the following account of its getting 
this name — ‘ What must be done, sir, will be 
done. When I wax to begin publishing that 
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paper, I was at a loss liow to name it I sat 
down at night upon iny bedside, and resolved 
that I would not go to sleep till I had fixed its 
title The Rambler seemed the best that oc- 
curred, and I took it ’ * 

AVith what devout and conscientious senti- 
ments this paper was undertaken, is evidenced 
by the following piayor, which he composed and 
offered up on the occ ision — 

‘ Almighty God, the giver of all good things, 
without whoso helj) all l.iboui is ineflectual, and 
without whoso gi ace all wisdom is folly ; grant, 
I lieseech Thee, that in this undertaking thy 
Holy Spiiit may not bo withheld from me, but 
that I may promote thy gloiy, and the salvation 
of myself and others grant this, O Lord, for 
the sake of thy Son Jesus Chiist Amen ’ — 
[Pr and Mu! p 9] 

The first pajx r of the Rambler was published 
on Tuesday tlie 20th of 1\T uch 1740-50 , and its 
author was enable<l to continue it, without 
interruption, every Tnesdiy .ind Saturday, till 
Saturday the 17 th of jM.ucIi ^ 1752, on which 
day it closed Tins is a strong confiimation of 
the truth of a reniaik of Ins, uhich I have had 
occasion to quote elsewheic,^ tint ‘a man may 
write at any time, if he will set himself doggedly 
to it,’ for, notwithst ’Tiding his constitution il 
indolence, his depression of spiiits, and his 
labour in caiiying on his Dictionaiy, he 
inswered the stat( d calls of the press twice a 
week from the stoics of Ins mind, dining all 
that time , ha\ ing recci\ cd no assistance, except 
four billets m No 10, by I\liss Mulso, now Mis 
Ohapono ; No 30, by Mis Catherine Talbot, 
No 97, by Mr. Samuel Rich.irdson, wliom he 
describes in an mtroductoiy note as * an author 
who has enlarged the knowledge of human 
nature, and t lught the iiassions to move at the 
command ot viitue ,’ and Nos 44 and 100, by 
Mrs Eli/aboth Caitei 

Posteiity will be astonished when they are 


* I have heard Dr TVa’toii uiention that he was at 

I Mr Robert Dodsley s with the late Mr Mooio, an<l 
j several of Ins friends, considering wh it should be the 
j name of the periodical paper wliuh Moore had undtr- 
I taken Gai lick proposed the whuli by a cm 1 - 

} ous coincKlence was afterw aids applied to himself by 

! Goldsmith 

* Our Gnrnek’s a sal id, for in him wo see 
Oil, vincgir, bugir, and saltncss agiee I ’ 

At last, the company having separated, without any- 
thing of which they appioved having bein offered, 
Dodsley hirnsclf thoUf^ht ot 1 he World — Boswlll. 

* This IS a mistake, into which the author was very 
pardonably led by the ina(eniac\ of tlie oiiginal folio 
edition of the Ramhlt r, in whu li the concluding paper 
of that work IS dated on ‘Saturday, Maich 17’ Rut 
Saturday was in fact the fuurtu nth of March Tins 
circumstance though it may at fir-st appear of very 
little importance, IS yet woith notice, for Mrs John- 
son died on the seventeenth of March — Malone 

* Journal oj a Tour to the Hehi ides, Sd edit p 28 — 
Boswell 


told, upon the authoiity of Johnson himself, 
that many of these discourses, which we should 
suppose had been laboured with all the slow 
attention of literary leisure, were written in 
haste as the moment piesscd, without even 
being read over by him before they were 
punted. It can bo accounted for only in tins 
way * that by reading and meditation, and a 
very close inspection of life, ho had accumulated 
n gicat fund of mis( clhneoiis knowledge, which, 
by a peculiar piomptitude of mind, was ever 
ready xt liis call, and winch he had constantly 
accustomed himself to clothe in the most apt 
and energetic expression Sir Joshua Reynolds 
once asked him by wliat means he had at- 
tained his extiaoidin iry accuracy and flow of 
language He told him that he had early laid 
it down as a fixed lule to do Ins best on eveiy 
occasion, and in every company, to imjxart what- 
ever lio knexv in the most foicildo language he 
could put it in , .ami tliat by constant practice, 
and never suffei mg any careless expicssions to 
escape him, or attempting to deliver his thoughts 
without an xngiiig them m the clearest manner, 
it became habitual to him ' 

Yet ho was not altogether unprepared as a 
periodical wiitor, foi I have in my possession 
a sin.ill duodciimo volume in which he has 
wiitten, in the form of IMi Locke’s Common- 
place Roolf a variety of hints foi essays on 
dilTcieiit subjects lie has marked upon the 
first blank loaf of it, ‘ To the 125tli page, col- 
lections for the Rambler , ’ and m another place, 
‘ In fifty two there were seventeen provided ; 
m 07, 21 , in 190, 25 ’ At a subsequent period, 
piohably after the woik was finished, ho added, 
‘ In ill, taken of provided materials, 30 ’ 

Su John Hawkins, who is unlucky upon all 
occasions, tells us that ‘ tins method of accumu- 
lating intelligence had bei’n piactiseil by Mr 
Addison, and is humorously described in one of 
the Sixectators [No 4G], wheiein he feigns to 
have diopped his paper of notanda, consisting of 
a dixcitmg medley of bioken sentences and 
loose hints, which he tells us lie had collected 
ind meant to make use of Much of the same 
kind is Johnson’s Adversai la ’ * But the truth 
is, that there is no resemblance at all between 
them Addison’s note was a fiction, m which 
unconnected fragments of Ins lucubrations were 
pinposely jumbled together iii as odd a manner 
as ho could, in order to produce a laughable 
effect , whereas Johnson’s abbreviations are 
all distinct, and applicable to each subject of 
which the head is mentioned. 


* Tlio rule which Dr Johnson observed is sanctioned 
by the authority of two great writers of antiquity ‘ Ne 
id quideni tacendum est, quod eidem Ciceroni placet, 
nullum nostrum usqinm nogligentem esse sermonem 
quu/piid loquemur, ubicunque, sit pro sua scilicet por- 
tione per/eUum ' Quinctil x 7 — Malone 
2 Hawkins b Lift of Johnson, p 268 — Bosweii 
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For uibtanco, there is the following speci- 
men : — 

^Youth's Entry ^ etc. 

* Baxter’s account of things in which he had 
changed his mind as he giew up Voluminous 
— No wonder — If every man was to tell, or 
maik, on how many subjects lie has changed, it 
would make vols , but tlie changes not always 
observed by man’s self — From ph'asurc to bus 
to quiet, from thoughtfulness to re- 
flect to piety , fiom dissipation to domestic 
by impcrcepfc gradat but the cliango is certain 
Dial non progudi progress esse conspicnnus 
Look back, consider what w.is tlionght at some 
dist peiiod 

Hope predom in youth Mind not rviUnigti/ 
indulges unpleasing thoughts The woild lies 
all enamelled before him, as a distant iirospcct 
siin-gilfc,’^ inequalities only found by coming to 
it Love IS to be all joy — Childien excellent — 
F line to be constant — caic^sos of the great — 
applauses of the learned —smiles of be luty. 

^ Fear of disgincc — Bashful ness — Finds things 
of less impoitancc IMiscaniagcs forgot like 
excellences; — if remembered of no import 
Danger of sinking into negligence of reputa- 
tion ,— lest the fear of ilisgiace dost' oy activity 
j ‘ Confidence in himself Long tiact of life 
! before him. — No thought of sickness — Em- 
j birrassment of affaiis — Distrution of family 
Public calamities — No sense of the prevalence 
of bad habits Negligcn t of time- -i c id\ to undcr- 
j take— careless to pursue — all eli.ingcd by time 

Confident of others — unsuspci ting as nnex- 
pencnced — imagining himself secure agiinst 
neglect, nevei imagines they will vditiiio to 
ticat him ill Beady to tiust , expecting to be 
trusted. Coii\inccd by time of the selfishness, 
the meanness, the cowardice, the ticachery of 
men. 

‘ Youth ambitious, as tlnnking honouis easy 
to be had. 

‘ Different kinds of praise pin sued at diffircnt 
I'eriods Of the gay in youth dang huitj etc , 
ilcs^nsed. 

‘ Of the fancy in manhood Ambit — stocks 
— b Ilgams —Of the wise and sober in old .age — 
bciiousncss — fuiin ility— maxims, but general- 
only of the rich, otheiwisc age is happy — but at 
last everything refeiicd to riches— no luiving 
fame, honour, influence, without subjection to 
caprice 

‘ Horace. 

‘ Hard it would be if men entered life wdth 
the same views with which they leave it, or left 
as they enter it — No hope— no undertaking— no 
regard to benevolence — no fear of disgrace, etc 

‘ Youth to be taught the piety of age — age to 
retain the honour of youth.’ 

This, it wall he observed, is the sketch of No 

* This most beautiful image of the encliaiiting de- 
lusion of youthful prospect has not been used m any 
t of Johnson's essays — Boswc-lu. 


190 of the ItaniUer I sliall giatify my readers 
w ith another specimen — 

‘ Confederacies difficult ; why. 

* Seldom in war a match for single persons 
— nor in peace ; therefore kings make themselves 
absolute Confederacies in leai ning — every great 
work the work of one Bruy Scholars’ fiiend- 
shiplike ladies Scribebainus, etc , ]\T irt * The 
apido of discord — the laurel of discoid — the 
poverty of ciiticism Swift’s oi)imon of the 
power of SIX geniuses united That union soai ce 
possible. His remarks just , — man, a social, 
not steady nature Drawn to m m by w^ords, 
icpclled by passions Oib diawn by attiaction, 
rep by centrifugal 

‘Common dangei unites by ciusliing other 
passions — but they iciuni Equality hinders 
compliance Supeiioiity produces insolence and 
envy Too much icgiid m each to piivate iii- 
tciest , — too little 

‘The mischiefs of luivate and exclusive 
societies — The fitness of soci il attiaction dif- 
fused tluough the whole The mischiefs of too 
paitial love of our country Conti. iction of 
moial duties — OJ' ipiXcty ov <piXo? 

‘Evciy man moves upon his own centic, and 
therefore lepclls otluis liom too near a contact, 
though he m ly comply with some gc'iicral laws 

‘Of coiitcckiacy with supciiois every one 
knows the inconvenience With cquils, no 
authoiity , every man Ins own opinion- his own 
mteiost 

‘Man and wife liaidly united , — scarce ever 
witliout clnldien Computation, if two t# one 
against two, how many against five ’ If con- 
fedciacics wcie easy— useless , many oppresses 
many — If possible only to some, dangerous. 
Fiuicipuni anutUias.* 

Hcio wc see the embryo of No Y) of the 
Adveniuitr , .ind it is a confit'n ition of what I | 
aliall presently have occasion to mention, that I 
the papcis m that collection m irked T were i 
w) iltcn by Johnson j 

This scanty pnqiaration of m itcinls will not, I 
howc\ei, mudi dimnnsh oiii wonder at the ex- j 
tiaordiuaiy feitihiy of his mind, for the' pro- I 
poition whu h they bear to the number of essaj s 
winch ho wrote is vciy small , and it is remark- 
able, that those for which ho had made no pre- 
paration are as rich and as higlily finished as 
those for which the hints wcie lying by him It 
IS also to be observed, that the papcis foimcd 
fiomlns hints aie woikcd up witli siicdi strength 
and eh g nice, that w^e almost lose sight of the 
hints, which become like ‘ diops m the bucket ’ 
Indeed, in several instinccs, he has made a very 
blender use of them, so that many of them re- 
main still unapplied ^ 

* Lib xii OG ‘ In Tuccara anuuluni omruum suorura 
stud 101 um ’ — JIalunl 

^ Sir John Hawkins has selected from tins little col- 
lection of materials what ho calls tho ‘ Rudimentd of 
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Ab the Rcivibler * was entirely the work of 
one man, there was, of couise, such a uniformity 
in its texture as very much to exclude the 
charm of vaiiety , and the giave and often 
solemn cast of thinking, which distinguished it 
from other pciiodical papcis, made it for some 
time not geiieially liked So slowly did this 
excellent woik, of which twelve editions have 
now issued from the press, gam upon the world 
at large, that even in the closing number the 
author says, ‘ I have never been much a favourite 
of the public ’ 


two of the pipers of the RamibUr ’ But he has not 
been able to rt id the manuscript distinctly Thus he 
wiltcs, p 2GG, ‘Sulor’s fate any mansion ’ wheieas 
the orij^inal is, ‘ bailoi s life my aversion lie has 
alsotians(iil)cd Ihe uiiappropiiated hints on Wnlcri>foi 
bread, in winch he detiphers thc:.e notible passages, 
one in Latin, yic.'ia non/anne, instead of/uiut noti/amce , 
Johnson hav mg m his mind vvh it Ihuanns s ly^ ol the 
learned German antiquaiy and linguist Xj lander, who, 
he tells us, lived in such pov^ertj, tint he was sup- 
posed fami non famce sa there , and another in Fiein h, 
Digcnti dc fate ti affame d'atgctif, instead of DnjonU d< 
fame (an old woid lor ienonivd)tt ajjarn^ d at gent 'llie 
manusciipt being wiittcn in an fxncdmgl} sm ill hand, 
IS indeed vciy hud to u id , but it would have been 
better to hav'^e Iclt blinhs than to wiito nonsense — 
Boswell 

1 The Ramblers certainly were little noticed at fust 
Smart, the poet, fust mentioned thorn to me as excel- 
lent papers, be foie I h id hi ard any one else spe ik ol 
them When I went into NorlolK, in the autumn ol 
1751, I found but one person (the Rev Mi bquuts, a 
man of learning, and a gduial puithaser of new 
books) who knew aii} thing of them But he had bee n 
misinformed eonceining the tiue author, lor he had 
been told the y were w ritten by a Mr J ohiison of Caiitcr- 
buiy, the son of a clergj man who had had a eontrov ei s> 
with Bentley, and who had changed the leadings ol 
the old Ixill ul entitled Nuiton lahjati, in Bentley s 
bold style (nice pcj icuZu), till nut a single woid of the 
original song wis left Before T left Noifolk, in the 
year 1760, the Ramblas WTre in high livour among 
persons of leal lung and good t isto ()th< is theic weie 
devoid of both, who said that the haul words in tin 
Rambler were used by the authui to under Ins Dic- 
tionary indispensably nccess iiy — Blrnly 
It may not be improper to count a slight error in 
the pieectliiig note, though it doc s not it all alicct tin 
princip il object of Dr Buiney’s icni iik The clergy- 
man above alluded to was Mr Rielnid Johnson, 
schoolmaster at Noitingham, who in 1717 iniblished 
an octavo volume in Latin, agiinst Biniley’s edition 
of Horace, cnhllcd AubtarcMis Anti-Jknthianus In 
the middle of this Litiri work (is Mi Bindley obsencs 
to me) he has intioiluedl loiii juges of English criti- 
cism, m winch he ludieiously eoirecls, in Bentley’s 
manner, one stanza, not of the ballad the hero of 
which lived in Norton Falgite, bnt of a ballad cele- 
brating the achievements ot Tom Bostock, who in a 
sea flr^ht performed piodigies ol v iloni The stanza 
on wliuh this ingenious wiiter has cxeieiscd Ins wit 
is as follows — 

* Then old Torn Bostock he fell to the work. 

He pray ’d like a Christian, but fought like a Turk 
And cut ’em all off in a jerk. 

Which nobody can denyq’ etc —Malone 


Yet, veiy soon after its commencement, there 
weie who felt and acknowledged its uncommon 
excellence Verses in its piaise appeared in the 
ncwspapeis , and the editor of the Gentleman" 8 
Maga'^ine mentions, in October, his having re- 
ceived scvcial Icttcis to the same purpose from 
the learned The Student of Oxford and Cain- 
hruhje Miscellany, in winch Mr Bonnel Thornton 
and Ml Coliiian wxie the pimcipal wnters, de- 
bciibes it as ‘ a woik that exceeds anything of 
the kind ever published m this kingdom, some 
of the Spictatois excepted — if, indeed, they may 
be excepted ’ And afteiw’ards ‘ May the public 
fuoms Clown lus incuts, and may not the 
English, under the auspicious leign of Ocoige 
the Second, neglect a man who, had ho lived in 
the fust ccntuiy, would have been oiio of the 
gicatcst favouiites of Augustus ’ This flattery 
of the moiiaich had no effect It is too well 
known that the second Geoige never was an 
Augustus to leainmg or genius 

Johnson told me, with an amiable fondness, a 
little pleasing cncuinstance relative to this work 
IMis Johnson, m whose judgment and taste he 
had great confidence, said to him, after a few 
numbeis of the Jiamhler had come out, ‘ I 
thought vciy well of you befoie , but I did not 
imagine you could have vviitti n anything equal 
to tins * Distant piaisc, fiom whatever quarter, 
is not so delightful as th it of a wife whom a 
man loves and esteems Hti appiobation may 
be Slid to ‘come home to his bosom , ’ and being 
so nc.ir, its effect is most sensible and pex- 
manent 

Ml J lines Elplimston, who lias since pub- 
lished V ai lous woiks, and who was ever esteemed 
by Johnson as a woitliy man, hajipened to be in 
Scotland while the Piamhlcr was coming out in 
single jiipcis at London "With a laudable zeal 
at once for tlie impiovemi nt of his cuuntiymen 
and the lejuilation of Ins fimid, ho suggested 
ami took the chaigc of an edition of tliosc essays 
at Edinhiiigli, vvlnili followed piogiessively the 
laindwii publication ^ 

The following kitci wiitten at this time, 
tlioiigh not dated, will show flow much pleased 
Johnson was with this publication, and what 
kindness anel leg iid he hael foi Mr Elplimston — i 


* It was executed m the piiiitiiig- office of Sands, 
Munay, & Cochran, with uueoiuiiion eloganeo, 
upon wilting paper, of a eluodceinio size, and with 
tlic guatest correctness , and IMr Llphmston en- 
iichcd it with tianblcitioiib of the inoLtocb Whcii 
completed, it made eight handsome volumes It is, 
uiuiucstionahly', the most arc mate and beautiful 
eelition of this woik, cand tlieie being but a small 
impression, it is now hiiomc scarce, and sells at a 
very high jaicc — Boswlll 
■NVith respect to the coiiccincss of this edition, the 
author probably dciived hib iiifoimation Iroin some 
other person, and appears to have been misinformed , 
for it was not acciuately printed, as we Itarn from Mr. 
A Chalmerb — J Boswell 
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‘to MR 

[-ATo date ] 

‘Dear Sir, — I cannot but confess the failures 
of my coriesi^ondencc, but hope the same re- 
gal d which you express for me on every other 
occasion will incline you to foigive me I am 
often, veiy often, ill ; and when I am well, am 
obliged to work and, indeed, have nevei much 
used myself to punctuality You arc, however, 
not to make unkind infeienccs, when I foibear 
to reply to your kindness , for be assured, I 
never receive a Icttei fiom you without gieat 
pleasure, and a veiy warm sense of your gene- 
rosity and fiiendshii), which I hcaitily blame 
myseK for not cultivating with moi e care In 
this, as in many other cases, I go wiong, in 
opposition to conviction , for I think sc tree any 
temporal good equally to bo desiicd with tlic 
regard and familial ity of woitliy men I hope 
we shall be some time nearer to each othci, and 
have a moie ready way of pom mg out oui 
hcaits. 

‘ I am glad tli it you still find encouragement 
to piocced in yoiu publication, and shall beg 
the favoui of siv more volumes to add to my 
formci SIX, wlien you can, with any conveni- 
ence, send them me Please to inescntasct, 
in my name, to Mi lluddiman,^ of whom I 
hear that his le lining is not his highest excel- 
lence I have tiansciibed the mottoes and ic- 
tuined them, I hope not too late, of which I 
tlimk many veiy Inqipily peifoimcd Mr Owe 
has put the last in ilic Magazint^^ in which 1 
think he did well I beg of you to write soon, 
and to wiitc often, and to write long Icttcis, 
which I hope m time to lejiay you but jou 
must be a x>aticnt ci editor I have, however, 
tins of gi ititude, that I think of you with rcgaid 
when I do not pciliips give the iiroofs, which 
I ought, of being, sir, your most obliged and 
most humble scivant, ‘ Sam. JouxbON ’ 

This year he wiote to the same gentleman 
another Icttei uxion a niouinful occasion . — 

‘to MR JAAIES rLPHINsTOX 

* JSc2)luiibcr 25 , 1750 

‘Dear Sir,— You have, as I find by evciy 
kind of evidence, lost an excellent mother , 
and I hoiie you will not think me incajiable of 
jiaitalang of your giief I have a mother, now 
cighty-two years of age, whom theicfoic I 

^ Ml Thomas Ihakliinaii, the learned giaminaiiaii 
of Scotliud, vtll known for his various excellent 
works, and for hi^ icour itc tilitums of several authors 
He was also a in in ol a most v oithy pnvate cluuackr 
Ills zeal for the royal house of btiunt did not reiidci 
him less estimable in Dr Johnson’s e}e — Boswi i n 

2 If the Maga'^ifie Inio n lined to be that for 
October 1752 (see Gent Mag vol \\ii j) 68), then 
this letter belongs to a later peiiod If it relates to 
the Magazine lor bept 1750 (sec Geiit Mag vol xx 
]) 406), then it may be ascribed to the month of Octo- 
bei m that year, and should have followed the subse- 
quent letter — Malone. 


must soon lose, unless it please God that she 
should rather mourn for me I read the letteis 
in which you relate your mother’s death to 
Mis Strahan, and think I do myself honoui, 
when I tell you that I lead them with teais ; 
but tears aie neither to you nor to me of any 
fiuthcr use, when once the tiibute of nature 
has been jiaid The business of life summons 
us away fiom useless giief, and calls us to the 
exeicise of tlioso viitues of which we are lament- 
ing our deprivation The gicatest benefit 
which one fiiend can confer upon anotlicr, is 
to guaid, and excite, and elevate his viitucs 
This your mothei xvill still peifonn, if you dili- 
gently jirescive the inemoiy of hei life and of 
her death a life, so far as I can leain, useful, 
wise, and innocent ; and a death resigned, 
peaceful, and holy I cannot foibcai to mention 
that neither reason nor revelation denies you to 
hope that you may mcrease her happiness by 
obeying her incccxits , and that she may, in her 
jiresent state, look with iiloasuie uxion every act 
of viituo to winch lier instiuctions or examplo 
have contiibuted ’Whether this be more than 
a pleasing dicam oi a just opiiuon of separate 
spiiits, IS indeed of no gieat inipoitance to us, 
when we consider ouisclvcs as acting under the 
eye of God , yet suiely theie is sometlnng 
idcasing m tlie belief tint our scpaiation from 
those whom wc love is inciely coiporeal, and 
it may be a gieat incitement to viituous friend 
'■'liip, if it can be ni ulc xirob.iblo that that union 
tint has icccucd the divine approbation shall 
continue to etcinity 

‘Theie is one expedient by which you may 
in some degree contiimo hei picsence If 
you wiitc down minutely what you icmemher 
of her fiom youi cailicst >cais, yon will lead 
it with great idcasuie, and receive fiom it 
many hints of soothing iccollection, when time 
sliall remove her yet fuither fiom you, and 
>our giicf shall he nntured to veneiation To 
this, however painful for the present, I cannot 
but advise you, as to a souico of comfort and 
satisfaction m the time to come , for all com- 
foit md all satisf iction is smcciely wished you 
by, dear sir, j-’otii most obliged, most obedient, 
.iiid most humble sei vaut, 

‘SvM Johnson.* 

The Lamhler has increased in fame as m ago. 
Soon after its fiist folio edition was concluded, 
it was published m six duodecimo volumes ; * 


* Tins 13 not ciuite accuiato In the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for Novcmbei 1751, while the w'ork was yet 
pioceediiig, is an advertibcmcnt, announcing tliat/owr 
\olumes of the Rambler would speedily be published , 
and it is believed that they w ere published m the next 
month The liflh and sixth volumes, with tables ol 
contents and tianslations of the mottoes, were pub* 
lislied in July 1752, by Payne (the original publisher)^ 
thiec months after the close of the work 
When the Ramhhr was collected into volumes, 
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and its author lived to see ten numerous edi- 
tions of it in London, beside those of Ii eland 
and Scotland 

I profess myself to have ever entertained a 
profound veneration for the astonishing force 
>nd vivacity of mind which the Ramhler ex- 
hibits. That Johnson had penetration enough 
to see, and seeing would not disguise, the gene- 
ral misery of man in this state of being, may 
have given rise to the superficial notion of his 
being too stem a philosoplier But men of le- 
flection will be sensible that he has given a tiue 
repiesciitation of human existence, and that ho 
has at the same time, with a generous benevo- 
lence, displayed evciy consol ition which our 
state affords us; not only those aiising fiom 
the hopes of futuiity, but such as may be at- 
tained in the immediate jirogress through life 
lie has not depressed the soul to despondency 
j .ind indifference. He has evcrywhcie incul- 
] cated study, labour, and exertion Nay, he has 
1 shown, in a very odious light, a min whose 
} i»ractice is to go about darkening the views of 
I others, by perpetual coniplunts of evil, and 
I awakening those consideiations of danger and 
distress winch are, for the most pait, lulled 
into a quiet oblivion This ho has done very 
strongly in his character of ‘ Suspiiius ’ [No 55], 
fiorn which Goldsmith took th<it of ‘ Croakei ’ in 
his comedy of TJie Oood-natuo ed Jfan, as John- 
son told me ho acloiowledged to him, and ulnch 
IS indeed very obvious 

To point out the numerous subjects which 
the llamhLer treats, with a dignity and jicr- 
spKuity which are there united in a manner 
which we shall in vain look for anyuhcie else, 
j would take up too large a portion of my book, 
i and would, I trust, be supeilluous, considering 
j liow universally those volumes aic nowdisscmi- 
j nated Eve n the most condensed and brilliant 
I sentences which they cont iin, and which have 
I veiy propel ly been selected under the name of 
I ‘ Beauties,’ * are of considerable bulk But I 
1 may shortly observe, that the llamhla furnishes 
i such an assemblage of discourses on practical 
religion and moral duty, of critical investiga- 
I tions, and allegoiical and oiicntal talcs, that no 
, mind can be thought very deficient that has, by 
j constant study and meditation, assimilated to j 


! Johnson revised and concctod it Ihronghont Mi 
BosMcll was not aware of this circumstance, which 
j has lately been discovered and accurately stated by 
i Mr Alexander Chalmcis in a new edition of these and 
j various other periodical essays, under the title of The 
] British FssayiUs — Mai one 

I ^ Dr Johnson was gratified by seeing this selection, 
j and ^Y^oto to Mr Keaisley, bookseller in Fleet Street, 
I the following note — 

I * Mr Jolinson sends compliments to Mr Kcarsley, 
and begs the favour of “seeing him as soon as he can. 
i Mr Kearsley is desired to bring with him the last 
j edition of what he has honoured with the name of 
‘•Beauties ” May 20, 17b2 Bosweli.. 


itself all that may be found tliere. No 7, writ 
ten m Passion-weck on absti action and self- 
examination, and No 110, on penitence and the 
placability of the Divine Natuie, cannot be too 
often read. No 54, on the effect which the 
death of a friend should liave upon us, though 
rather too disjnriting, m ly be occasionally very 
medicinal to the mind Eve ry one must sup- 
pose the writer to have been dcejily impressed 
by a real scene, but ho told me tint was i^ot 
the case, which shows liow well 1ns fancy could 
conduct him to the ‘ house of moiiinmg ’ Some 
of these more solemn papois, I doubt not, par- 
ticiilailyatti acted the notice of Di. Young, tho 
author of tho Nujlit Thourjhtii^ of whom my esti- 
mation IS such as to reckon his applause an ^ 
honour even to Johnson I have scmi volumes 
of Dr Young’s copy of the Ramble') ^ in winch 
lie has marked the pnssTgrs winch he thought 
paiticulaily excellent, by folding down a corner 
of the page , and such as he rated in a super- 
cmincnt degree are maikcd by double folds 
I am boiry that some of tlio volumes arc lost 
Johnson was pie xsod when told of the minute 
attention with which Young had signified his 
approbation of his E^s i} s 

I will venture to say, that in no writings 
whatever can bo found moic henh and sled for 
the mmd^ if I may use tho cxjuession; more ^ 
that can biaco and invigoiatc e\ciy manly and 
noble sentiment No 3‘2, on pitionco, even 
under extreme misciy, is wondei fully lofty, 
and as much above the lant of stoicism as the 
Sun of Jlevclation is blighter than the twilight 
of Pagan philosoiihy I tk vor rc\d tho follow 
mg sentence without fuling my fiaine tlinll 
‘I think tlioio IS some ri'ison for questioning 
whether the body and mind aie not so pro- 
poitionod, that the one can bear all which can 
be indicted on the otlu'r , whether viitue c innot 
stand its ground as long is life, and whether a 
soul well iinnciplcd will not he sooner separated 
til in subdued ’ j 

Though iiisti notion he tho predomin int pur- i 
pose of the Rambler, yet it is enlivened with a 
consideiahle portion of amusement Nothing 
can be more ciioncous than tho notion winch 
some persons have entei tamed, that Johnson 
was then a ictircd author, ignoiant of the 
woild; and, of consequence, that he wrote only 
from his imagination when he dcseiibcd cha- 
racters and manners He said to me, that before 1 
he wrote that work lie had been ‘running 
about the world,’ as ho expressed it, moie than 
almost anybody ; and I have heard him relate, 
with much satisfaction, that several of the cha- 
lacters in the Rambler were diawn so naturally, 
that when it fust cii ciliated in numbers, a club 
in one of the towns in Essex imagined them- 
selves to be sevcially exhibited m it, and vveie 
much incensed against a person who, they sus- 
liected, had thus made them objects of public 
notice , nor were they quieted till authentia 
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•ssurance was given them that the Rambler 
was written by a person who had never heard 
of any one of them Some of the characters are 
beheved to have been actually drawn from the 
life, particularly that of ‘ Prospero ’from Garrick,* 
who never entirely forgave its pointed satire 
For instances of fertility of fancy, and accu- 
rate descnption of real life, I appeal to No. 
19, a man who wanders from one profession to 
another, with most plausible reasons for every 
change. No 31, female fastidiousness and timo- 
rous refinement , No 82, a Virtuoso who has 
collected curiosities ; No 88, petty modes of 
entertaining a company, and conciliating kind- 
ness; No 182, fortune-hunting; No 194, 19">, 
a tutor’s account of the follies of his pupil , 
No 197, 198, legacy-hunting He has given a 
specimen of his nico observation of the mere 
external appearances of life, in the following 
passage in No 179, against affectation, that 
ficqiicnt and most disgusting quality —‘lie 
that stands to contemplate the crowds that fill 
the streets of a populous city, will see many 
passehgers whose air and motions it will be diffi- 
cult to behold without contempt and laughter, 
but if he examine what are the appearances 
that thus powei fully excite his nsibihty, he 
will find among them neither poveity nor dis- 
ease, nor any involuntary or painful defect 
The disposition to dciision and insult is awak- 
ened by the softness of foppery, the swell of 
insolence, the livchncss of levity, or the solem- 
nity of grandeur; by the sinightly tup, the 
stately stalk, the formal stiut, and tlie lofty 
mien , by gestures intended to catch the eyi', 
and by looks elaborately foimed as evidences oi 
impoitancc ’ 

Every page of the Rambler shows a mind 
teeming with classical allusion and poetical 
imagciy; illustrations from other wiitcrs are, 
upon all occasions, so ready, and mingle so 
easily in his 23eiiods, that the whole ai)pcai3 of 
one uniform vivid textuie 

The style of this work has been censured by 
some shallow critics as involved and turgid, 
and aboundmgwith antiquated and hard words 
So ill-founded is the first part of this objection, 
that I will challenge all who may honour this 
book with a pcius.d, to point out any English 
writer whose language conveys his meaning 
with equal force and perspicuity. It must, 
indeed, bo allowed that the structure of his sen- 
tences IS expanded, and often has somewliat of 
the inversion of Latin , and that ho delighted 

^ That of ‘ Gclidus/ m No 24, from Prnfpssor Colson, 
and that of ‘ Euphues ’ m the smie paper, which, with 
many others, was doubtless drawn from the life 
Euphues, I once thought, might have been intended 
to represent either Lord Chesterneld or Soame Jciiyns , 
but Mr Bindley, with more probibihty, thinks that 
George Buhb Boddington, who w is remarkable for the 
homeliness of lus peison and the finery of his dress, 
WAS the i>erson meant under that character — Malonf 


to exjiicss familiar thoughts in philosophical 
language ; being in this the reverse of Socrates, 
who, it IS said, reduced iihilosojihy to the sim- 
plicity of common life But let us attend to 
what he himself says in his concluding paper . 

— ‘When common wo ds weie less pleasing to 
the car, or less distinct in their signification, I 
have familial i7ed the terms of philosoiihy, by 
apidying them to popular ideas ’ * And as to 
tho second j^art of this objection, upon a late 
careful revision of the work, I can with con- 
fidence say, that it is amazing how few of those 
words for which it has been unjustly character- 
ized aie actually to bo found m it , I am sure, 
not the proportion of one to each jiaper. Tins 
idle charge has been echoed from one babbler 
to another, who have confounded Johnson’s 
Essays with Johnson’s Dictionaiy; and because 
he thought it right in a lexicon of our language 
to collect many words winch had fallen into 
disuse, but were supported by gieat authorities, 
it has been imagined that all of these have been 
interwoven into his own comjiositions That 
some of them have been adoided by him un- 
necessaiily, may perhaps be allowed, but, in 
general, they arc evidently an advantage, foi 
without them Ins stately ideas would be con- 
fined and cramped ‘ lie tliat thinks with moie 
extent than another, will want woids of larger 
me uung ’ ^ He once told me that he had foimed 
his style upon that of Sii William Temple, and 
upon Chambeis’s Piojiosal for lus Diciionaiy 
He cert iinly was mistaken, or if he imagined | 
.it fust th.it he was imitating Temidc, he was , 
very unsuccessful,* for nothing can bo moic 
unlike than tho simplicity of Tcmjde and the | 
lulmess of Johnson Tlieir stales differ as 
p!.\m cloth and brocade. Temple, indeed, 
seems equ.illy eironeous in supposing that he 
himself h.id formed lus style upon Sandya’s 


^ Yctbisslilo did not escape the harmle^ss shafts 
of pleasant humour, for tho uigcnious Boiinel Thorn- 
ton published a mock llamhUr in tho Dmry Lane 
Journal — BobW fi i 

* Idler, No 70 —Boswell. 

® The paper hero .alluded to was, I believe, Cliam- 
bers’s Proiiosal for a second and unproved edition of 
lus Diclion.ary, winch, 1 think, appe.ared m 17118 Tins 
Proposal was probably in circulation in 1737, when 
Johnson first came to London — Malove 

* The author appears to me to h ive misunderstood 

Johnson m this iiibiance He did not, I conceive, 
mean to say, that when he fiist began to wiite, he 
mide Sir William Temple his model, with a view to 
form a style that should resemble lus in all its p.arts , 
but that ho formed bis stylo ‘on that of Temple and 
others, by taking from each those charicUiistic ex- 
cellences which wcie most worthy of imiiatnui This 
matter was fuitlier explained April 9, 177'^, where, m 
a conversation at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, Johnson 
himself mentions tho paiticular imjirovements which 
Temple made m the English stylo These, doubtless, i 
were the objects of his imitation, so far as that wntel [ 
was his moilel — Malonf [ 
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View of the State of Religion xn the WtUoa 
Pa) ts of the Wo) Id 

The style of Johnson was undoubtedly much 
formed upon th.it of the great writers in the 
last centuiy — Hooker, Bacon, Sanderson, Hako- 
well, and others , those ‘Giants,’ as they weic 
well characteiizod by A great rERfeONAGE,^ 
wliose authoiity, wcic I to nimo him, would 
stamp a leverence on the opinion 
Wo may, with tlic utmost piopiiety, apply to 
his learned style tli.it p issagc of Hoi ace, a p.ait 
of which he has taken as the motto to Ins Dic- 
tion. ai y 

‘ Cum t iDiilis aninmni censoris siiinct lionosti , 
Audcliit qujLc unique p.aium splcndoiis li ibcbunt 
Et sine i)on(l(ie erunt, et lionorc imligii.i Icieiitur, 
Veiba iiioveio loco, quiiiivis invita reccilant, 

Lt vtiscntui adliuc mtia pencil .alia Vest® 

Obscuuita dm popiilo bonus eruct, ahiuo 
Profcrct in luccni spcciosa voc.ibula icrum, 

QUeO jiribcib niemorata Catonibus atque Cethegis, 
Muiu situs, uiloiniib piciiut ct dcbcita vctiibt.iH 
Adsi ibcct nov.i, qiue gcnitor produ\eiit UbUs 
V( henicns, et iKpudus, puiofiuo smiillinius amin, 
Tumlct optb Latiuniquc beabit divitc lingu.i ’ 

To so gieat a m istcr of thinking, to one of such 
a ist niui various knowledge as Johnson, might 
have been .illowed a libei.il indulgence of that 
licence wlinh Horace claims m another place 

' <51 lui Ic ncccssc ost 

Indicus inonsti uo rcccutibus .ibdita remm, 

Fingoxe ciiic tutis non exuidita Ccthcgib 
Cuntingi t , dabiturque he ontia suinpt i pudcntei 
Et nova tn tiquo uupci luibtlmiit vcilia fidi in, si 
draco foil to c<adarit, p.iic 6 dctoiU Quid lutein 
Cuecilio Plautoquc d.ibit Roin.inus, ademptum 
Vngiho Vanoque? Ego cur, acquirtio jt.auca 
Si possum, iiivideor , cum lingui C.itonis < t Euui 
feciniuncm i Uiiuiii ditavoiit, ct nova rciuin 
Voniini iiiotukiil’ Licuit, scni])crquc licebit 
Siguitum })i c-^ciitc uotl, prodiu no nonicii ' 

Yet Johnson assmed me th it he had not 
taken uiioii him to add moic than loin oi live 
words to the English language, of his own for- 
mation , and he w.as veiy much offended at thi 
gonci il licence by no meins ‘modestly t.iken’ 
in his time, not only to com new woids, but to 
use many VN Olds in senses quite diflcicnt fiom 
flnu ostablisliod meaning, and those fiequently 
very f.intastical 

bir Thomas Eiown, whose life Johnson wiote, 
was lemaik.ibly fond of Anglo-L.atm diction, 
and to his examide we aie to asciibe Johnson’s 
sometimes indulging himself in this kind of 
jihrascology ^ Johnson’s compiehension of mind 
w IS the mould foi Ins l.ingu.ige H.id Ins con 
ccptions been nairowei, his expiession would 

* Supposed bj some to be George iii 
2 Tin obsenatum ol his having mutated Sir Thom i', 
Prowii his been made by many jicople , and ] ittl> it 
Ins been insisted on, aud illustiated by a v.aiietj of 
luotalions from Blown, m one of the populir Essqs 
written by the Reverend Mr Knox, in.isUr of Tun- 
bridge School, ulioni I have set down m my li'>t of 
those who li.ave sometimes not unsuccessfully imitated 
Dr Johnson’s style — Bcswlll 


have been easier. His sentences have a digni- 
fied march , and it is ccitam that his example 
has given a general elevation to the language of 
his country, for many of our best wi iters have 
approached very near to him , and from the 
influence which he has had upon our composi- 
tion, scarcely anything is written now that is 
not bettei expressed than was usual hefoic he 
appeared to lead the national taste. 

This circumstance, the truth of which must 
strike every critical leader, has been so happily 
enforced by Mr Courtenay, in his Mo? at and 
Liteiaiy Characte) of D) Johnson, that I can- 
not incvail on myself to withhold it, notwith- 
standing his, peihaps, too gicat paitiality for 
one of his fi lends 

‘By ii.ituii* b gdtb oidain’d m.ankind to rule, 
lie, like a Tili.iu, foim’d Ins bnlluut school, 

Au<l 1 iiiglil c<mg( iiial spiiits to excel, 

Wliilc lium Ills lipb impiesbive -wibclom fell 
Oui buish d lioi DsMini fdt the soveitign sway ; 
Eiom bim dciiv d the sviet, >et iicivoiis lay 
To Fame s pioud clill he bade our Raflaello rise , 
ITeiid Rjvxuids ] eii mi tli Rlynot.ds’ pencil vies 
■With Jolinsoii b 11 imc melodious Bukncy glows. 
While flic gi iiid stiain in smoollieT cadence flowa- 
And }ou, Mm ONE, to ciitu k iniirig clear, 

Coriect and chgiiit, lelin d though deal. 

By btudMOg him, .icipin d tli it clissit t.aste, 
Whuh high in hli ikspo.iie’s l.iuethy bt itue plac'd 
Nc ir Johnson bii in rss stands, on seeuie giound, 
Aeutc, l.iboiious, lei tile, .and ])iofouiid 
111 a nioub llAWKrsMOT iii to this school we owe, 
And se.'uee tlie pui)il horn the tutor know 
Ifcic early p iits .ie< om])bsh d Jones sublimes. 
And b( uiiee blends with Asi i s lolly illumes 
llaimoiiion . Jones ' who in his s]ileiidid sti nils 
fenigb Camdeo ^ spoils on Agi i s llowi ry pi iiiis 
In Hindu lietioiis, ulnle m( fondly It lee 
I ovo and the Pluses, deck’d vitli Atm giaco 
Amid these ii imcs ( in Bosweee be lorgot, 

Isc IK e b\ Noilh Biitoiis now esteem d a bcotf * 
Who to till si_( diiotcdliom lns’\ontb, 

Iiiibih<l hum him the s.acied love of tiuth , 

'Ihe l.ceii rcse.iuh, the cxeieisc ol mind, 

And til it best lit, the ait to know mankind, 

Aoi Mas Ins cneigy eoiiliii’d alone 
To fuciids aiouiid Ins i»lnlosophi( tluoiie , 

Us influence wuk imyiuu'd our lettci d idt. 

And lucid viguiu vuiiLd the genoul ^tyle 
As Nile s jiioud Maves, sMolii horn their oo/y bed, 
Fimtod the lie ighboining meads in.ajistic spiwid , 
Till gil he ling loiee, they moie .and more cxxiaiid, 
And Mitli new viitue leitiii/e the hind ’ 


* The follow mg obsei vatioii in Mi Boswell’s Jam noil 
of a Tour to the Jhhrides may sullu untly account for 
that gentle m in s being ‘ now seaicely esteemed a Scot’ 
by many of Ins eountiynien — ‘Iflie[Dr Jobnsonfwas 
p.aiticularl} i»iejudiced igaiiist the Scuts, it was because 
they Merc moie in his way , because lie thought their 
success ill England ratlier exrecdeel tlie due proportion 
of their real iiieiit , ainl beeauso he could not but see 
111 them that natioiulity which, I belie\c, no liberal- 
minded Seotehiiian will deny Mr Boswell, indeed, is 
so flee fioiu national prejudices, that lie iiiight With 
equal piopnety h.ive beeiidebciibed as 

“ Scarce by South Bi itous now cbteem’d a Scot ” * 

— COURIENAY. 
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Johnson’s language, howcvei, must be allowed 
to be too masculine for the delicate gentleness 
of female writing His ladies, theiefore, seem 
strangely formal, even to iidicule, and are well 
denominated by the names which he has given 
them, as Misella, Zozima, Properantia, Ilho- 
doclia 

It has of late been the fashion to compare 
the stylo of Addison and Johnson, and to de- 
preciate, I think, very unjustly, the style of 
Addison as nerveless and feeble, because it has 
not the strength and energy of that of Johnson 
Their inosc may be balanced like the iiootiy of 
Dryden and Pope Both aic excellent, though 
in different ways Addison writes with the 
case of a gentleman Hisrcideis fancy that a 
wise and accomplished comx^anion is talking 
to them, so that he insinuates his sentiments 
and taste into their minds by an imperceptible 
influence Johnson wiitcs like a teacher He 
dictates to his readers ns if from an academical 
chair They attend witli awe and admiration , 
and his piecejits are impiessed upon them by 
his commanding eloquence Addison’s style, 
like a light wine, pleases everybody fiom the 
first Johnson’s, like a Inpior of more body, 
seems too strong at first, but by degiees is 
highly lelished , and such is the melody of his 
peiiods, so much do they c iptivate tlie ear and 
seize upon the attention, tli.it theie is scarcely 
any wnter, however inconsiderable, who does 
not aim in some degree at the same species of 
excellence But let us not ungratefully undei- 
valiie that beautiful style, vvhieli has pleasingly 
conveyed to us much instiuction and entertain- 
ment Though comp u.itivcly weak, opposed 
to Johnson’s Heiculean vigoui, let us not call 
it positively feeble Let us lemembcr the 
chaiactci of his style, as given by Jolinson him- 
Belf * What he attempted, he performed , lie is 
never feeble, and he did not wish to be eneigetic , 
he IS never lapid, and he never st ignites His 
sentences have ncitlici studied amplitude noi 
alfectcd biovity, his peiiods, though not dili- 
gently lounded, aie voluble <iiid easy * Who- 


> When Jolinson showed me a pi oof-sheet of tlu 
character of Aitiison, in which he so Inghly extols hi 
style, I could not help observing, that it had not been 
his o\\ni model, as no tiio sljles could differ more from 
each other ‘ Sir, A<ldison hail his stylo, and I li.avo 
mine ’ When I ventured to ask him whether the dif- 
ference did not consist in this, that Addi&ons st>le wxis 
full of idioms, colloquial phr.ases, and proverbs, and 
his owm more stiictly gi.uniu.'itu il, and free from such 
phraseology and modes of speech as can never be 
literally translated or understood by foreigners, he 
allowed the disci iminatiori to be just Let any one 
who doubts it, try to translate one of Addison’s Speefa- 
tors into Latin, French, or Italian , and though so easy, 
familiar, and elegant, to an Englishman, as to give tho 
intellect no trouble, yet he would liiid tho transfusion 
into another l.inguagc extrcmcl) diihcult, if not impos- 
sible But n Rambler , Adienturer, oi Idler of Johnson 
would fall into any classical or European language as 


ever wishes to attain an English stylo, familiar 
but not coarse, and elegant but not ostentatious, 
must give his days and nights to the volumes of 
Addison ’ ^ 

Though the Rambler was not concluded till 
the year 1752, I shall, under this year, say all 
that I have to obseive upon it Some of the 
translations of the mottoes, by himself, aie ad- 
mirably done He acknowledges to have re- 
ceived ‘elegant tianslations’ of many of them 
fiom Mr James Elphmston, and some are veiy 
happily translated by a hlr F Lewis, of whom 
I never heaid more, except that Johnson thus 
described him to hli Malone ‘ Sir, he lived m 
London, and hung loose upon society’-* The 
concluding papei of \\\^ Rambler is at once digni- 
fitd and p ithetic I cannot, howevei, but wish 
tliat he had not ended it with an unnecessaiy 
(dreck vcise, tianslated^ also into an English 
couplet It IS too much like the conceit of those 
diamatic poets, who used to conclude each act 
with a 1 hyme , ami the cxinession in the first line 
of his couplet, ‘ (kledialpoieersf t\\o\\g\\ pioper in 
Pagan poctiy, is ill suited to Christianity, with 
‘a coufoimity’ to which he consoles himself 
IIow much better would it have been to li iv^e 
ended with the prose sentence, ‘I shall never 
envy the honouis which wit and learning obtain 
in any othci cause, if I can be nnmbcied among 
the writers who h.ivo given aiJoiii to viitue 
and confidence to tiuth ’ 

His fiicnd Dr Bnch, being now engaged in 
piepaiing an edition of K.ilcgli’s sm illci pieces, 
Dr Johnson wiote the following letter to that 
gentleman . — 

‘ TO DH BIROII 

‘Gough Square, May 12, 1750 

* Sir, — Knowing that you arc now piepiiing 
to favoui the public with a new edition of 
Ralegh’s miscellaneous pieces, I have taken tho 
libcity to send you a manusciipt which fell by 
chance within my notice I perceive no pi oofs 


easily as if it had been originally concii\(d m it — 
Buuney 

1 I shall prob.ahly, in another work, maintain the 
merit of Addisons poetiy, which has been veiy un- 
justly depreciated — Boswren 

^ In the Gentleman's Magazine for October 1752, p 
46S, he is styled ‘ the Rev Francis Lewis, of (.hiswick’ 
The late Loid Mac.aitney, while ho resuh d at Chiswick,* 
at my ri quest, m.ade some inqimy coneeniing him at 
that place, hut no intelligence was oht lined 
Tho tiansliiions of the mottoes supplied by Mr 
Elphmston appeared first m tho Edinburgh edition 
of the Rambler, and in some mstinccs were revised 
and impioved, iirob.ahly by Johnson, before they were 
iiiscited m the London octavo edition The trans- 
lations of the mottoes affixed to the first thiity nurnbi rs 
of tho Rambler wcic published from the Edinbiiigh 
edition, m the Gentleman's Magazine foi Scpienibei 
1750, before tho work was collected into volumes — 
Malone 

• Not in the original edition, in folio — Malonk 
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of forgery in iiiy examination of it ; and the 
owner tells me that, as he has heard, the hand- 
wiiting IS Sir Walter’s If you should find 
reason to conclude it genuine, it will be a kind- 
ness to the owner, a blind peison,* to recom- 
mend it to the booksellers — I am, sir, your 
most humble servant, ‘Sam Johnson’ 

His ]iist abhoiicncc of Milton’s political no 
tions was ever strong IJut this did not pi event 
his warm admnation of Milton’s great poetical 
meiit, to which he has done illustnous justice, 
beyond all who have wiitten uiion the subject 
And this year he not only wiote a prologue, 
which was spoken by Mr Gairick, bcfoie the 
acting of Coi/LUSf at Diuiy Lane Thcatie, foi 
the benefit of JMilton’s giand daiigliter, but took 
a very /e.ilous inteiist in the success of the 
charity. On the day pi eceding the pciformancc 
lie published the following letter in the General 
AdveitiiiU^ addiesscd to the printer of that 
papci — 

‘Sir, — That a certain degree of rtx>ut\tiou 
IS acquiied meicly by appioving the woiks o( 
genius, and testifying a icgaid to the memoi} 
of autliois, IS a truth too evident to be denied, 
and theiefore to ensure a jiai ticiiiation of fame 
with a celebrated poet, many, who would pei- 
haps have contributed to stai ve him when aUve, 
have heaped expensive pageants upon his grave ‘ 
j ‘ It must, indeed, be confessed that tin 
method of becoming known to posterity witli 
I honour is peculiar to the gicat, oi at least to 
I the wealthy, but an oppoitimity now olfeis foi 
I almost every individual to secure the jiraisc ol 
I jiaying a just legud to the illushious dead, 
united with the jileasure of doing good to tlu 
living. To assist industiious indigence, stiug- 
gling with distress and debilit.ited by age, is a 
disjday of virtue, and an acquisition of liaj)]!!- 
ness and honour 

‘Whoever, then, would bo thought caxiabh 
of pleasure m reading the works td our iiicom- 
Xiarable fMilton, and not so destitute of giatitudc 
as to refuse to lay out a tulle in lational and 
elegant entertainment for the benefit of his 
living lemaiiis, for the exeiciso of tlieir own 
viituc, the increase of their reputation, and thi 
pleasing consciousness of doing good, should 
ajqiear at Diuiy Lane Theatre to moiiow, Aiml 
5, when Covins will be iieiformedfor the benehl 

INIis Klizabeth Foster, giand-daughtcr to tin 
Jiuthor,® and the only suiviving branch of his 
family 

‘ N B — There will be a new iiiologue on tlu 
occasion, written by the author of hene^ and 
6X)oken by Mi Garrick , and, by xiarticulai 

* Mrs AVilhams is probably tho person meant — 
Boswell 

* Alluding probably to Mr Auditor Benson Sci 
the Duiituul, b iv — Mai one 

* Mrs Elizabeth Foster died May 9, 1754 —A Cii vl- 
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desire, there will be added to the masexue a 
dramatic satire, called LethCf m which Mi. 
Garrick will peiform ’ 

In 1751 we are to consider him as carrying 
on both his Dictionai (j ind Rambler But ho 
also wrote ‘ The Life of Clicynel ’ [*] in the 
miscellany called The Student, and tho llev. 
Dr Douglas having, with uncommon acuteness, 
clearly detected a gross forgery and imiiosition 
ui)on the imblic by William Lauder, a Scotch 
schoolmaster, who had, with equal imiiudence 
and mgcnuity, icpicscntcd Milton as a plagiaiy 
fiom certain modem Latin jiocts, Johnson, who 
liad been so far imi)osed upon as to furnish a 
Picfaco and Postscript to his work, now dictated 
a letter foi L ludcr, addicsscd to Dr Douglas, 
icknowlcdging his fiaud in terms of suitable 
contrition ‘ 

This extraordinaiy attemxit of Lauder was no 
sudden cffoit He had bioodcd over it for 
m iny yeais, and to tins hour, it is unccitam 
what his piincii)al moti\e was, unless it wcie a 
vain notion of Ins supeiioiity, in being able, 
by whatever means, to deceive mankind. To 
effect this, he inoduced ccitani passages from 
Grotius, IMasenius, and otlieis, which had a 
laint resemblance to some parts of the FaiadibC 
Lost In these he interpolated some frag- 
ments of Hog’s Latin tiauslation of that xioem, 
alleging that the mass tlius fabricated was tho 
irchctjp tium winch Milton cojiied These 
fabrications he imblished from time to time 
in the Cciillcmaa'b Mayazinc, and, exulting in 
his fancied success, he, in 1750, ventured to 
collect them into a pamphlet, entitled An 
Kbsai! on MdlotCs Use and Initiation of the 
Moda ns in his Pat adise Lost To this xianiphlct 
Johnson wrote .i Picface, in full pei suasion 
of Laudei’s honesty, and a Postseiqit, iccom- 
mcndiiig in the most xicrsuasivc terms a sub- 
seiiiition for the iclief of a grand-daughtei of 
IMilton, of whom he thus bjicaks — 

1 List there should be my pci son, at any future 
period, absurd enough to suspect that Johnson was a 
pirtakcrm Liudcr’s fraud, or had any knowledge of 
it, when he assisted him with his masterly ])en, it is 
propel hole to cpiolc the wuids of Di Douglas, now 
Bishop ol Salisbuiy, at the time when he detected the 
imposition ‘ It IS to be hoped, my, it is expected, that 
the ekgint and ncivous wiiter, w’hose judicious senti- 
ments and inimitable sljle point out the author of 
Liudei s Ihclact and I’ostsciipt, will no longer allow 
one to plume lumsel/ with hib feathers, who ai)pcarcth 
so little to deserve assistance , an assistanc e which I 
am persuaded would never have been communicated, 
had theie been the least suspicion of those tacts whu h 
I have been the instiuinent of ( oinejing to the woild 
in these sheets ’ Milton no riagiary, 2d edit p 78 
And his loidship has been pleastd now to authoiize 
mo to say, in the strongest niannci, that there is no 
ground whatever for aiij unfavour ible reflection against 
Dr Johnson, who expressed the stiongest mdiguatiou 
against Lauder — Boswell 

Lauder altenvaids went to Barbadocs, where he died 
veiy miserably about the year 1771 — Malone. 
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* It IS yet m the i)o\ver of a great i^eople to 
reward the poet whose name they boast, and 
from their alliance to wliosc genius they claim 
iome kind of supciioiity to every other nation 
of the eaith , that poet, whose works may 
possibly bo read when eveiy other monument 
of Ijiitish greatness shall be obliterated; to re- 
ward him, not with pictures or with medals 
winch, if he sees, he sees with contempt, but 
with tokens of gr.ititude which ho iicihaps 
may even now consider as not unwoithy the 
regal d of an immoital spnit ’ 

Surely this is inconsistent with ‘ enmity to- 
wards Milton,’ which Sir John Hawkins imputes 
to Johnson u^ion this occasion, adding 

‘ I could all along observe tint Johnson seemed 
to aiipiove not only of the design, but of the 
argument , and seemed to exult in i pei suasion 
that the leputation of I\Iilton ^vas likely to 
suffer by this discovery That he was not i)ii\ 
to the imposture, I am well persuaded , that lie 
wished well to the aigument, may be mfeiicd 
from the Picface, which indubitably was wiitttn 
by J ohnson ’ 

Is it possible for any man of clear judgment 
tosuji])o,(3 that Johnson, ^\ho so nobly piaiscd 
the poittcal excellence of Milton in a Postsciipl 
to this very ‘ disco veiy,’ as ho then supposed it, 
could at the same time exult 111 a pcisuasion 
that the great poet’s rei)ut ition was likely to 
suffer by it ’ Tins is an inconsistency of whn h 
Johnson was mcapiblc , nor can anything moie 
be fauly mfciicd fiom tlie Preface, than that 
Johnson, who w as alike distinguished for ardent 
curiosity and love of truth, was pleased with an 
mvcstigatioii by which both wcie gratified 
That ho was actuated by these motives, and 
certainly by no unworthy desire to dcpicciate 
our gieat C 2 )ic i)oet, is evident fioiu Ins own 
words, for, after mentioning tlie geneial zeal 
of men of genius and litciatuio, ‘to advance 
the honoui, and distinguish the beauties of 
jPa? adii>e LosU he saj s 

‘Among the iiupuiics to winch this aidoui of 
ciiticism lias naUii illy given ociasioii, none is 
more obscuie in itself, or 11101 e worthy of rational 
curiosity, than a letiospect of the progress of 
tins mighty guiius in the construction of his 
woik; a view of the fabiic gradually rising, 
Iieihapsfrom sm ill beginnings till its foundation 
rests in the ceiitie, and its turrets spaikle in 
the skies to tiace back tho stiuctiire through 
all its vaiietiis to the simplicity of its hist plan, 
to hnd what was first piojcctcd, whence the 
scheme was taken, how it was iinpioved, by 
what assistance it was executed, and from what 
stores the materials were collected, whether its 
founder dug them from the cpiaiiies of Nature, 
or demolished other buildings to embellish his 
own 


Is this the language of one who wished to 
blast the lain els of Milton ’ 

Though Johnson’s circumstances were at this 
time far from being easy, his humane and chan- 
table disposition was constantly exeiting itself. 
Mrs Anna Williams, daughter of a very mge- 
nious Welsh physician, and a woman of more 
than oidinary talents in literature, having come 
to London in hopes of being cured of a cataract 
in both her eyes, which aftciwards ended in 
total blindness, was kindly received as a con- 
stant visitor at his house while IMrs Johnson 
lived , and, after hei death, having come under 
his roof in order to have an operation upon 
her eyes pcifoimed with more comfort to lier 
than in lodgings, she had an apartment fioni 
him duiiiig tlie rest of her life, at all times 
wl xn he had a house 

CIJLAPTEll IX. 

1752-1754. 

In 1752 Johnson was almost entirely occupied 
with his Dictionai y The last paper of his Ram- 
Her was published March 2,* this year, after 
which theie was a cessation for some time of any 
exertion of his talents as an essayist But in 
the same yeai. Dr Ilawkoswoith, who was his 
waim admiier, and a studious imitator of liis 
style, and then lived in gicat intimacy with 
him, began a iiciiodical paper, entitled The 
Aditniai tVy m connection with other gentle- 
men, one of whom was Johnson’s much-loved 
fiicnd Dr Bathuist, and, without doubt, they 
leceivcd miny valuable hints from his convei “na- 
tion, most of his friends h.iving been so assisted 
m the couise of their woiks 
Th it tlieie should be a suspension of his lite 
laiy labouis dm mg a pait of the year 1752 will 
not seem stiange, when it is considered that, 
soon aftei closing his Rambler y he suffered a loss 
which, thcie can be no doubt, affected him with 
the deci)est distress. Foi on the 17ih of March 
O S his wife died Why Sir John Hawkins 
should unwairantahly take ui)on him even to 
bupjpoiiC that Johnson’s fondness for her was dis~ 
i>emhled (mcanmg simulated or assumed), and to 
asscit that if it was not the case, ‘ it was a lesson 

and Notes by Wni Lauder, A M ' Gent Mag 1747, 
vol xvu p 404 — Malone 
1 Here the author’s iiiemoiy failed him, for, accoidm^ 
to the account given m a former page, we should lit 1 *^ 
lead Match 17 , but, m truth, as has been already ob- 
scivtd, the Ramhhr closed on Saturday the fuurteeuik 
of March, at which tune Mis Johnson was near her 
end, foi she died on the following Tuesday, March 17 
Had the concluding paper of that work been written 
on the day ot her death, it would have been still more 
txhaoidinuy than it is, coiisideiing the extreme giief 
into which the author was plunged by that event — 
The melancholy cast of that concluding essay is sulli- 
ciently accounted for by the situation of Mrs Johnson 
at the time it was written , and her death thiee days 
afterwards put an end to the paper — Malone \ 


' * * Proposals [written evidently by Johnson! foi 

j printing the Adamus Exul ol G roll us, with a tianslation 
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he had learned by rote,’ I cannot conceive, un- 
less it proceeded from a want of similar feelings 
in his own breast To argue fiom her being 
much older than Johnson, or any other circum- 
stances, that ho could not really love her, is 
absurd , foi love is not a subject of reasoning, 
but of feeling, and therefoie thcie aie no 
common principles upon which one can pcisuade 
another concerning it Every man feels for 
himself, and knows how he is affected by par- 
ticular qualities in the person he adrnii es, the 
impiessions of which arc too minute and delicate 
to be substanti itcd in 1 inguage 

The follo^\lng very solemn and affecting 
prayer was found after Dr Johnson’s decease, 
by his scrvint, ]\rr Francis Tlirher, who de- 
livered it to my worthy fiiend, the Rev Mr 
Strahan, Vicar of Islington, who, at my exincst 
iCfiuest, has obligingly favouicd me with a 
copy of it, wluch he and I compiled with the 
oiigmal I piesent it to the ivoild as an un- 
doubted pi oof of a ciicumstance in tlie ch iractcr 
of my illiistiious fiiend, which, though some, 
whose hard minds I never shall envy, may attack 
as superstitious, will, I am sure, endear him more 
to numbers of good men I have an additional, 
and tint a peisonal, motive for piesenting it, 
because it sanctions what I myself have always 
maintained, and am fond to indulge — 

*Api d 20//?, 17 '>2, hemrf after 

12 at Naiht of the 2oth 

‘ O Lord ’ Goveinor of heaven and earth, m 
i\hoso hinds aio embodied and depaited sinuts, 
if thou hast oidained the souls of the dead to 
minister to the living, and appointed my de 
parted wife to have caie of mo, grant that I 
may enjoy the good effects of hei attention and 
ministration, whether exeicised by apjicaianee, 
iminilses, di earns, or in any other mannci 
igiccable to thy government Forgive my pie 
sumption, enlighten my ignor nice, and however 
meaner agents aie emplo>cd, giant mo the 
blessed influences of thy Holy Spii it, through 
Jesus Chiist our Loid Ann n ’ 

AVhxt actually followed upon this most inte- 
resting piece of devotion by Johnson, ive aie not 
informed , but I, whom it has pleased God to 
afhict 111 a similai manner to tint which occa- 
sioned it, have ceitain expeiionce of benign in < 
communication by dn ims 

That his love foi his wife was of the most 
ardent kind, and, dining the long iieiiod of fifty 
yeais, was unimpaiied by the 1 ipse of time, is 
evident from various passages in the senes of his 
Praf/evi and Meditations, published by the Rev 
Mr Strahan, as well as fiom other meinoiials, 
two of which I select, as strongly marking the 
tenderness and sensibility of his mind — 

‘ March 28, ITbJ — I kept this d ly as the anni- 
versary of my Tetty’s death, with prayeii and 
tears m the morning In the evening I prayed 
for her conditionally, if it were lawful ’ 


‘Apiil23, 1753 — I know not whether I do 
not too much indulge the vain longings of affec- 
tion , but I hope they intencrate my heai*t, and 
that when I die like my Tetty, this affection 
will bo acknowledged in a happy interview, 
and that in the meantime I am incited by it to 
piety. I will, however, not deviate too much 
from common and received methods of devo- 
tion ’ 

Her wedding iing, when she became his wife, 
was after hei death preseived by him, as long 
as he lived, with an affectionate caie, in a little 
round wooden box, in the inside of which he 
pasted a slip of p iper, thus msciibcd by him m 
fair chaiactcis, as follows 
'Ehrnt 
Ehz Johnwn, 

Nupta Jul 9'’ 173(), 

Moitua, elieu f 
Malt 17“ 1752 ’ 

After Ills deith, IMr Fnncis R uber his faith- 
ful servant and rcsiduaiy legate c, offeied this 
memorial of tenderness to Mis Lucy Poitcr, 
IMrs Johnson’s daughter , but she having de- 
clined to accept of it, he h id it enamelled as a 
mourning ring for his old m istei, and presented 
it to his wife, Mis Ruber, who now h is it 

Tho state of mind in which a man must be 
upon the death of a woman wliom ho sinccicly 
loves, had been in his contempl itionmany years 
before In his Iitne wo find the followmg 
fervent and temlei s])eecli of ‘ Dcmctiius,* ad- 
di( ssed to his ‘j\sp i 1 1 ’ — 

‘ Fiom those bright legions of etenial cl ly. 

Where now thou sliiuSt amongst tliy fellow saints, 

Ariajed in jmrer light, look donn on me ! 

In })leasing visions and assuasive du nns, 

0 1 soothe my soul, and tear h mo how to lose tlioe ' 

1 have, indeed, been told by IMis Desmoulins, 
wlio befoio her miiiiige lived for some time 
Avith Mrs Johnson at II inipstcad, that she 
indulged hei self in countiy an and nice living, 
it an unsuitable exiunse, uliile her husband 
was drudging in the smoke of London, and that 
she by no means treated him iviih tint com- 
placency winch IS the most engaging quality 
in a wife Rut all this is pcifectly compatible 
with his fondness for her, especiilly when it is 
lemembered that he had a high opinion of licr 
understanding, and that the imincssions vlnch 
her beauty, real or imagmaiy, had originally 
made upon his fancy, being continued by habit, 
had not been effaced, though she hei self was 
doubtless much altered foi the woise The 
dreadful shock of separation took place in the 
night, and he immediately despached a letter to 
his friend, the Rev. Dr Tayloi, which, as Tay- 
lor told me, expressed giicf in the strongest 
manner he had ever read ; so that it is much to 
be regretted it has not been pieseived ' Tho 

' In the Gentleman’s Maguzine for February 1794 
(p 100), was printed a letter pretending to be that 
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letter was bi ought to Dr Taylor, at hia house 
in the Cloisters, Westminster, about three in 
the morning ; and as it signified an earnest 
desire to see him, ho got up, and went to John- 
son as soon as he was dressed, and found him m 
tears and in extieme agitation After being a 
little wliile together, Johnson retxucsted him to 
]oin with him in prayer. Ho then prayed ex- 
tempore, as did Dr Taylor , and thus, by means 
of that i^iety which was ever his prunary object, 
his troubled mind was m some degree soothed 
and comx)osed 

The next day he wrote as follows : — 

* TO THE REVEREND DR TAYLOR. 

‘ March 18, 1752 

‘Dpar Sir, — L et me have your company and 
instruction Do not live away from me Wy 
distress is gicat. 

‘ Tiay desiie Mrs Taylor to inform me what 
mourning I should buy for my mother and 
hliss Poitei, and bring a note m writing with 
you 

‘ Kcmcmbcr me in your prayers, for vam is 
the help of man — I am, dear sir, etc , 

‘ISAM Johnson.* 

That his stiff Clings upon the death of his wife 
were sevcic, b( yond wh.it aio commonly on 
dured, I have no doubt, from the infoimation 
of m my ^^]lo were then about him, to none of 
whom I gi\e moio credit than to Mi Fiancis 
llaibcr. Ins faitliful negro sei\ant,* wlio came 
into ins family about a foitnight after tlie 
dismal event These suftnings weie aggia- 
vated by the mtlancholy inherent in his con- 
Btitution , and although he piobably was not 
oftciii r in the wiong tlian she was, in the little 
dis igi( cinents wliitli sometimes troubled his 
niaiued state, duiing which ho owned to iiu 
that the gloomy iiiitability of his existence was 


wntttni Ly Johnson on the d( ith of lus wife 13ut it 
)ti( nlj i ti insci]i>t of the 41sl numlKr ol tlio Idk) 
on the death oi a luend A lictitums date, Mauli IT, 
l<ai, O b , v\ IS added by sonic imsoii, incviously to 
Ilua p ijK i s bLiug sent to the luildisher of tint nusccl- 
lanj , to give i < olour to this dei ( ption — Maloui:, 

* Fi iiH IS Hubei v^ IS boiu m Jainaici, aiiel v\ is 
biought to Fiigl uid in iToU l)> Colonel 13 itliiust, fatln i 
ot Johnson s veiy mtiiii do tiiciid Di Hatlmust Hi 
was scut loi some tune to the llev Mr Jaekson s 
school at Ballon, in \oikshne Tlio Colonel by lus 
Will leltluiu Ins ficedoni, and Dr liathuist was willing 
tliat he slioLild enter into Jolinsoiib seivicc, m which 
he coiitiuuid Iroiii 1752 till Johnson’s diath, with tlic 
exception of two intervals, iii one ol which, uiion 
some dilkrence wdh his master, he went and served 
an apotlu cary m Cheapside, but still visited Dr Jolin- 
sou occ asionally , in another, he took a fancy to go to 
sea Fait ol the time, mdc ed, lie v\as, b} the* kiiidiies, 
of his master, at a school in Northamptonslurc, that 
he might have the advantage ol some learning bo 
early and so lasting a connection was there between 
Dr Johnson and this humble fnencL — Coswell. 
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more painful to bim than ever, he might very 
naturally, after her death, bo tenderly disclosed 
to charge himself with slight omissions and 
offences, the sense of which would give him 
much uneasiness ^ Accordingly we find, about 
a year after her decease, that he thus addicsscd 
the Suivieme Being — 

‘ O Lord, wlio givest the grace of repentance, 
and hearest the piayers of the penitent, grant 
that by true contrition I may obtain foigiveness 
of all the sins committed, and of all duties 
neglected, in my union with the wife whom 
thou hast taken from me , for the neglect of 
joint devotion, patient exhoitatioii, and mild 
instruction * [Fr and Mid p ID ] 

The kindness of his lieart, notwithstanding 
the impetuosity of his temper, is well known to 
Ins fi lends , and I cannot tiace the smallest 
foundation for the following dark and unchari- 
table asseition by Sir John Hawkins —‘The 
ajiiiaiitioii of his departed wife was altogether 
of the tern he kind, and hardly afforded him a 
hope that she was in a st.ite of hax^xuness ’ * 
That ho, in conformity with the opinion of 
many ot the most able, learned, and luoiis 
Chiistians in all iges, supposed that tin le was a 
middle state after death, jirevious to the time 
at winch departed souls aic finally received to 
c'ternal felicity, appeals, I think, uiiquestiou- 
,d)ly from his devotions® ‘Ami, O Loid, so 
far as it may be livvful in me, I commend to 
thy fathcily goodness the soul of my dfjmited 
iLifc, beseeching thee to 17 ? ctnnici vvhatevci is 
best in her piescnt state, and juially to 'iicciie 
ha to eta nal happiness ^ [Fr and Med j) 20] 
J>iit this state has not been looked uiDon with 
honor, but only as b ss giacious 

He dejiDSitcd the icm iins of JMis Johnson in 
the clmich of Biomloy m Kent,* to which he 
was jnobahly led by the icsidcnce of his fiicnd 
J I.iwkeswoitii at that jd.ice Tlie fuiici.il ser- 
mon vliicli he composed for hei, winch was 
never lu cached, but having been given to Dr. 


* See lus bciiutilul and allLctiiig liaiiihlci. No 54 — 
Maionl 

- 11 iwkms’s Life of Talin^on, ]' 310 

3 Jt ilocs not appi ir tint .J(jliuson was fully per- 
siiaiUd that tlioie v\,is a niiddle stite liis pi i>>ci3 
])( ing only coiidiUuml, c e il suili a state existed — 
M VLOXL 

* A li vv months before his death, Johnson hononnd 
hei nitinory by the lolluwuig fpi1a])li, v\huh w<is m- 
'^cllbcd on her tombstone m the i hnuh ol Dioiiiicy — 

‘ iiic comhintur n lupuai 
LLlZADETDiE 
ATitiqu& Jarvibioiuiii gente, 

Pi itliiu.e, apud Lciccstiicnsi s, orl»; 

Formosai, culla, ing< nioscc, ju c , 

Uxoris, inimis iiuptiis, lliMuci Fokilr, 
bciundis, bAMUFi IS Johnson 
Qui niultuni iin it ini, duupie dellctaui 
Hoi 1 ipide conti xit 
Obiit Londiui, Minsc Malt 

AD itllH CLll ’ — Malone 

E 
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Taylor, has been published since his death, is a 
perfoimanre of uncommon excellence, and full 
of rational and pious comfort to such as are 
depressed by that severe affliction which John- 
son felt when he wrote it When it is con- 
sidered that it was wiitten in such an agitation 
of mind, and in the short inteival between her 
death and burial, it cannot bo read without 
wonder 

From Mr Francis Barlier I have had the 
following authentic and arth'sa account of the 
situation in which he found him recently aftci 
his wife’s dtatli — 

‘lie was in greit affliction Mrs Williams 
was then living in his house, winch was in 
Gough Sfju lie Ho was busy with tlic Dic- 
tionaiy Mr Shiels, and some otheis of the 
gentlemen who had foimerly wiitten for him, 
used to come about him He had then little 
for himself, but frequently sent money to Mr 
Shiels when in distiess The fiunds wlio 
visited him at that time weic cliiefly Di 
Batliurst,* and Mr Diamond, an aimthccary in 
Cork Street, liuilington Gaidens, with whom 
he and Mis AVilliams generally dined cveiy 
Sunday There was a talk of his going to Ice- 
lind with him, which would jiiobably have 
happened had he lived There was also Mr 
Cave, Dr ITawkcsworth, Mr Eyland, mei chant 
on Towoi Hill , Mrs JMasters the poetess, who 
lived with Ml Cave, IMrs Carter, and some- 
tinus Mis IMacaulay , also Mrs Gaidmer, wife 
of a tillow-( liandler on Snow Hill, not in the 
learned wny, but a woithy good woman , Mi 
(now Sir Joshua) Koynolds , ]\tr l\Iiller, Mr 
Dodsley, IMr Bouquet, Mr Bayne, of I’aternoster 
Kow, booksellers , Mr Strahan, the i>rinter ; the 
Kill of Query , Loid Southwell , ]\Tr Garrick ’ 
Many aie, no doubt, omitted in this c it iloguc 
of his liRuds, and in paiticulir his humble 
fiiend IMr llobeit Levett, an obscure piactiser 
in jdiysic amongst the lower jicople, his fees 
being sometimes very small sums, sometimes 
wliatever jirovisions his patients could alfoid 
him , but of such extciibive pr ictico in th it 
way, that ISlis Williams has told me his walk 
was fiom Houndsditch to Maryhono It ap- 
peals from Johnson’s diary that then acquiiut- 
ance commenced about the year 1710, and 
such was Jolinson’s piedilection for him, and 
fanciful estimation of his inodeiato abilities, 


* Dr 13 itliurst, tliou<:;h a rh>si( lan of no iiiconsiilcr- 
ahle merit, li id not tht good fortune to get mu< li 
practice in Loin Ion He was therefore willing to 
accept ol employment abroad, and, to the regret ot al 
who knew lum, fell a sarritko to the destiiictivo th- 
in ite in the expedition against the llavannah Mr 
Lington iccollccts the following jiassago m a letiir 
from Dr Johnson to Mr Beauckrk — ‘Thellavaninh 
is taken— a conquest too dearly obtained , for Bathuiat 
died bcloie it 

* Vix Pnamus tanti totaque Trojafuit ’ 

— Boswfll 


that I have heard him say he should not be 
satisfied, though attended by all the College of 
Physicians, unless he had ]\Ir. Levett witli him. 
Ever since I was acquainted with Dr Johnson, 
and many years before, as I have been assured 
by those who knew him eailier, Mr Levett had 
an ajiartment in his house or his chambers, and 
waited upon him every morning, through the 
whole course of his late and tedious breakfast 
He was of a strange, grotesque apiicarancc, stiff 
and formal in bis manner, and seldom said a 
woid while any company was jircsent ^ 

The Clide of his fiicnds, indeed, at this time 
was extensive and various, far beyond what 
has been gcnoially imigincd To trace his 
aiqunntance with each paiticulir pcison, if it 
could be done, would be a task of which the 
labour would not be repaid by the advantage 
But exceptions are to be made, one of which 
must be a fiicnd so eminent as ISir Joshua Ecy- 
nolds, who was tiuly his duke decus, and with 
whom he maintained an uninteirupted intimacy 
to the last hour of his life When Johnson 
lived in C.istle Street, Cavendish Sipiare, he 
used frequently to visit two 1 idles who lived 
opposite to him, Miss Cotteiclls, daughters of 
Admii il CottiTcll Key nolds used ilso to visit 


* A more particular ai count of tins person may be 
found in the GenUemaaS Mtiga^ine for Febiuar 1785 
lit originally appeared in the St Jmifs s Chronicle, cand, 
I believe, was written by ilie late George Steevens, 
Esq — Malone 

2 Johnson himself has a sentiment somewhat similar 
in Ins b7th liamblcr ‘Theie are minds so impatient 
ol inferiority, that tbnr gratitude is a species of re- 
venge, and they retui n benefits not because recompense 
IS a pleasure, but because obligation is a pain J Boe^ 
WELL, jun. 


there, and thus they met Mi Keynolds, as I 
have observed above, had, fiom the fiist read- 
ing of Ins Life of Savage^ conceived a veiy high 
idmnation of Johnson’s powcis of writing 
His conversation no less delighted him , and he 
cultivated his acquaint ince with the laudable 
zeal of ono who was ambitious of gi'iicnl im- 
provement Sir Joshua, indeed, was lucky 
enough, at their fiist meeting, to make a lo- 
mark which was so much above the common- 
place style of conveisation, that Johnson at 
once pciceivcd that Keynolds had the habit of 
thinking foi himself Tlie ladies weie rcgiet- 
ting the death of a friend, to whom they owed 
great obligitions, upon which Keynolds ob- 
served, ‘You liivo, however, the comfort of 
being relieved fiom a bin then of giatitinle ’ 
Tliey were shocked a little at tins alleviating 
suggestion, as too selfish , but Jolnison defended 
it in his clear and forcible manner, and was 
niuch pleased with the mind, the fair view of 
human niturc,* which it exhibited, like some 
of the reflections of Kocbefaucault The con- 
sequence was, th it he went home with Key- 
nolds, and Buiipcd with him 
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Sir Joshua told me a pleasant characteristical 
anecdote of Johnson, about the time of their 
first acquaintance. When they were one even- 
ing together at the Miss Cottcrclls’, the then 
Duchess of Argyle and another lady of high 
rank came in Johnson thinking that the Miss 
Cqtterclls were too much engiossed by them, 
and that he and his friend were neglected, as 
low company of whom they were somewhat 
ashamed, grew angry ; and resolving to shock 
their supposed pride, by making their great 
visitors imagine that his fiiend and he were 
low indeed, he addressed himself in a loud tone 
to Ml Reynolds, saying, ‘ How much do you 
think you and I could get in a week, if we wore 
to imrk as hard as we could’’ — as if they had 
been common mechanics 

His acfiuaint.uicc with Rennet Langton, Esq , 
of Langton, m Lincolnslnre, another much- 
valued fiiend, commenced soon after the conclu- 
sion of his Itamhlcr , which that gentleman, 
then a youth, had read with so much admiia- 
tion, thxt he came to London chiefly with a 
view of endeavouring to be introduced to its 
autlior Ry a fortunate chance, he happened 
to take lodgings m a house where Mr Levett 
frequently \i^ited, and having mentioned his 
wish to his landlady, she intioduced him to 
Ml Livett, who readily obtained Johnson’s 
permission to bring Mr Langton to him ; as, 
indcc'd, Johnson, during the whole course of his 
life, had no shyness, leal or affected, but was 
easy of access to all who were proiierly recom- 
mciidcd, and even wished to see numbers at his 
as his morning ciicle of company might 
witli stnet piopiiety be called Mr Langton 
was exceedingly suipiiscd when the sage fiist 
appeared He had not received the smallest 
iiitiin ition of his figuie, diess, oi manner hioin 
pel using his wiitings, he f.iiicied he should see 
a decent, wcll-dicsscd, in shoit, a remaikably 
decoious philosopher, instead of which, down 
from his bed chamber about noon, came, as 
newly iisen, a huge uncouth figure, with a little 
daik wig which scarcely covered his head, and 
his clotlies hanging loose about him But his 
conversation was so rich, so animated, and so 
foicililo, and his religious and iiolitical notions 
so congenial with those in which Langtcm had 
been educated, that he conceived for him that 
veneration and attachment which he ever pic - 
served Johnson was not the less leady to love 
Mr Langton for his being of a very ancient 
family ; for I have heaid liim say, with plea- 
sure, ‘ Langton, sir, has a grant of free-waircn 
from Henry the Second , and Caidmal Stephen 
Langton, in King John’s reign, was of this 
family ’ 

Mr Langton afterwards wmnt to pursue Ins 
studies at Trinity College, Oxford, where he 
formed an acquaintance with his fellow-student, 
Mr. Tojpham Beauclerk ; who, though then 
opinions and modes of life were so different. 


that it seemed utterly improbable that they 
should at all agree, had so ardent a love of 
literature, so acute an understanding, such ele- 
gance of manners, and so well discerned the 
excellent cpialities of Mr Langton, a gentleman 
eminent not only for worth and learning, but 
for an inexhaustible fund of entertaining con- 
versation, that they became intimate fiiends 

Johnson, soon after this acquaiLtance began, 
passed a considerable time at Oxford He at 
first thought it strange that Langton should 
associate so much with one who had the charac- 
ter of being loose both in his principles and 
practice ; but by degrees he himself was fasci- 
nated Mr Reiueleik’s beingof the St Alban's 
family, and having in some particulars a re- 
semblance to Charles the Second, contributed, 
in Johnson’s imagination, to throw a lustio 
upon his other qualities ; and in a short time, 
the moral, pious Johnson, and the giy, dissi- 
pated Beauclerk, weie companions ‘What a 
coalition ’ ’ said Gaiiick when he heard of this , 
‘ I shall have my old friend to bail out of the 
Round-house ’ But I can bear testimony that 
it was a very agreeable association Beaucleik 
was too polite, and valued learning and wit too 
much, to offend Johnson by sallies of infidelity 
or licentiousness; and Johnson delighted in 
the good qualities of Beaucleik, and hoped to 
correct the evil Innumerable were the scenes 
in which Johnson was amused by these young 
men Beaucleik could take more liberty with 
him than anybody with whom I ever saw 
him , but, on tlie otlier hand, Beauclerk was 
not Rjiared by Ins respot table companion when 
reproof was proper Beauclerk had such a 
propensity to satire, that at one time Jolmson 
said to him, ‘ You ncvei open your mouth but 
with intention to give pain , and you have often 
given me pain, not fiom the power of what you 
said, but from seeing your intention ’ At 
.inothei time, applying to him, with a slight 
alteiation, a line of Rope, ho said, 

‘ Thy love of folly, and thy scorn of fools 

Everything thou dost shows the one, and every- 
thing thou say’st tlie otliei ’ At another time 
he said to him, ‘Thy liody is all vice, and thy 
mind all \iitue ’ Beaut lirk not seeming to 
lelish the compliment, Johnson said, ‘ Nay, sir, 
Alexander the Great, mai clung m triumph into 
Babylon, could not have desiied to have had 
moie said to him ’ 

Johnson was some time with Beaucleik at his 
house at Windsoi, where he was tntci tamed 
with experiments in natural philosophy One 
Sunday, when the weather was veiy fine, Beau- 
clerk enticed him, insensibly, to saunter about 
all the moinmg They went into a churchy. ird 
in the time of divine servue, and Johnson laid 
himself down at his ease upon one of the tomb- 
stones ‘Now, sir,’ said Beaucleik, ‘you are 
like Hogarth’s Idle Apprentice ’ When Jolin 
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son got Ins pension, Beauclerk said to him, in 
the humoious phrase of F.ilstafT, ‘ I hope you’ll 
now purge, and live cleanly, like a gentlemin ’ 

One night when Beauclerk and Langton had 
supped at a tavern in London, and sat till about 
three in tlie morning, it came into their heads 
to go and knock uj) Johnson, and see if they 
could prevail on him to join them in a ramble 
They lapped violently at the door of his cham- 
bers in the Temple, till at last he appeared in 
his shut, with his little black wig on the top of 
his head, instead of a nightcip, and a poker in 
his hand, im igining, probably, that some rulTians 
were coming to att ick him When he discoveied 
who tliey were, and was told then eriand, he 
smil('d, and with gicat good humour agreed to 
their projiosal ‘ What, is it you, you dogs ’ I’ll 
have a fi isk with you ’ ^ He w l« soon dicsscd, 
111(1 they a illied foi th together into Covent 
Caiden, wheie the gieengiocerj and fiuiteiers 
weie lieginning to in ingo then hainpeis, just 
come m fiom the countiy Johnson in ide some 
attempts to help them, but the honest gii- 
dciRis stued so at Ins figure and maniRi, 
and odd intcrfeiema', th it he soon saw his 
SCI VK (.s \vi iL not uIisIk d Tht y then icpaiied 
to one of tlic m ighbouiiiig t umns, ind made a 
bowl of th it li(|Uoi called whnh rJohiison 

h id alw s lik( d , while, in joyous ( ontempt <jf 
ship, fiom whicli ho had been rousid, ho re- 
peated tlic festive lines 

‘ Sliort O slioii-, tlRU bo thv rrign. 

And giM us to the uoild 'igiin ' * 

They did not si ly long, but w ilked doun to 
the dhaiues, took i bo it, and loucd to Ihllings 
g\t(‘ Bi lucleik and Johnson wire so well 
ph'ised with their amusemmt, that tlicy le 
soIm d to peisoMie in dissijiation foi the lest 
of the (liy , but I;angton des«‘itcd them, bein' 
engiged to bit ikfast with some young lulus 
Johnson scolded him foi ‘leaving liis soliiI 
fiieiids, to go ind sit with a set of vviitilud 
un-uldid gills ’ (bainck being told of this 
lamble, said to him smaitly, ‘I heaid of youi 
fiolic t’other niglit You’ll be in the C7/?o- 
niclc * Upon which Johnson afteiM irds ob- 
seived, ‘77c durst not do such a thing His 
wife would not him ’ ’ 

Ho int(>i('d upon this year, I"”)!, v\ith his 
usual piety, is appears fiom the following 
prajer, which I tiaiisciibed fiom that p vrt of 


^ Jolnisoii, is Ml Kcnil)l( olisi iv( > tome, nnghtluit 
h iM li id in Ills Ihouulits the woids oi hii John Ihnti 
(i 1 1 ) II uUrwhiih (loul)tlLs-, lu hid seen lejncsmted 
(«nii(k), who lists no Illy Hit s inie (\put,sioii in 
thf' f ’on (d h ?/i, Act 111 sc 1 — Maiom 
^ IMi buigton has rci ollectc'l, or Dr Johnson n^- 
pcdid, tin passage wrong Tno Inns ne in Loiil 
Laubdowuii ’s Dunking Song to and lunthus 

‘ Short, viiy shoit, be then tliy k igii, 

Foi 1 m m liable to laugh and diiiik again.* 

— Boswilx 


his diary winch he burned a few days before Ins 
death — 

Jan 1, 1753, N S , which I shall use for the 
future. 

‘ Almighty God, who hast continued my life 
to tins day, grant that, by the assist nice of thy 
Holy Spiiit, I may nnjirovo the time which 
thou shalt giant me to my ctcinal salvation 
Make me to lemeniber, to thy glory, thy judg- 
ments, and thy mercies ]\Iako me to consider 
the loss of my wife, whom thou hast taken fiom 
me, tint it may dispose me, by thy giaio, to 
lead the residue of my life in thy fear. Grant 
this, O Lord, for Jesus Chiist’s sake Amen ’ 

He now relieved the diiidgery of his Diction- 
aiy, and the melancholy of his giief, by taking 
in active part in the composition of the Adven- 
1117 0 , in which he began to write Aiuil 30, 
maiking Ins essays with the sjgnatuic T , by 
winch most of his papcis in that collection aic 
distinguished those, however, whicIi have that 
signatuie, and also that of (///) us, vvcie 

not wntten by him, but, ns I sujipose, by Dr 
Bitliiirst Indeed, Jolinson’s emu g> oi tliought 
and richress of 1 ingu igc aio still moie decisive 
in than .niy sigiiitiiu As a pi oof of this, 
my le.uhrs, I imagine, will not doubt tli it No. 
>’), on Sloi'p, is Ins , foi it not only has the 
gemual tcvtiiic and coloui of his st^le, but the 
lutliois with vvlioiri 1)0 was pemliaily coiivor- 
saiit aic leadily intioduced m it in cuisoiy 
allusion The tianslation of a pass igi. in St itius,^ 
(jiiotcd in tint pipci, ind niuked C B , h is 
been erioneously ascribed to I’)) B ilhurst, 
wliose Chiistian name was Bicbnid How 
much this amiable man actually contdbulid to 
the Adi oUm 17 cannot bo known Lt t me add, 
tint 1 1 iwkcsvvoith’s unit itions of Johnson aie 
sometimes so h i| py, tint it is ovticmely 
dilhcult to distinguish tliem with ccitiinty 
Iiom the compositions of Ins gii'at iichft >[)0 
1 1 iwkcsvN oitli was Ins i Insist iinititor, — a cii- 
cumstince of winch tint wnter would once 
hive been jnoud to be told, though, when he 
liad beiome elated by banng iisen into some 
digiee of consi (piencc, lie, in i convRisition 
with me, hid the piovoking ctlioiitciy to say 
he was not sensible of it 

Johnson was tiuly zealous for the success of 
till* Advoitmcr, and veiy soon iftii Ins eii- 
giging in it, ho vviote the following Icttei — 

‘to the reverend dr JOSEPH WARTON. 

‘ JiiDi/i 8, 1753. 

‘Dear Sir, — I ought to Invm wntten to you 
bi'foie now, hut I ought to do many tilings winch 
I do not , nor can I, indeed, claim any mei it fiom 
tins letter , for, being dcsiicdby tb(‘ authors and 
propiietor of the Aditutuiu to look out for 


1 Tins 18 a slight inaccmacy The lAtlm Sapphics, 
(i uislated by C B in that p ipiT, were wiittcu by Cow* 
U y, and aio in las fouitli book on Plants —Malone 
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anotlicr hand, my thoughts necessanly fixed 
upon you, wliose fund of literature will enable 
you to assist them, with veiy hi tie interruption 
of your studies 

‘ They desire you to engage to fumish one 
papei a mouth, at two gumeas a paper, which 
you may vtiy leadily peiform Wo have con- 
sideied tint a i>aper should consist of pieces of 
imagin ition, luctuies of life, and disquisitions 
of litcratuie The part which depends on the 
imagination is very well supplied, as you will 
find when you lead the paper, for desciiptions 
of life, tlieie is now a treaty almost made witli 
an authoi and authoress , * and the pro\ nice of 
ciiticism and liteiatuie tliey aic vciy desuous 
to assign to the commentator on Viigil 

‘ I hope this pioposal will not be rejected, and 
that the ne\t post will bung usyoui conudiancc 
I siicak as oiu of the fi iteinity, tliough I liave no 
pal b in the p ipcr, beyond now and then a motto , 
but two of tlie writers arc my paiticulai fi lends, 
and hope the jdeasuie of seeing a thud united to 
them will not be denied to, dear sii, your most 
obedient and most humble seivant, 

‘ fciAM Johnson.* 

The consequence of this letter was. Dr War- 
ton’s emu lung the collection with seveial ad- 
mii ible essays 

Johnson’s s lying, * I have no pait in the xiaper, 
beyond now and tlu'u a motto,’ may seem incon- 
sistent with his being the authoi of the papers 
maiked T ]>ut lie )i id it this time wiitten only 
one number, “ and, besides, even at any aftci 


1 It is not mi])iobable tint Iho ^author ami 
authoi css, with whom a tn ily was almo t madi, 
for tleseiiplions ol life,’ and who aie nuiilioiied iii 
a manner that seems to indicate some loiiiudion 
bcdw^ocii them, were 1101113% and his sister Sallv, 
Fielding, as she wns then iiopuhirly called, Fn Idiiir 
had previously been a periodic il essayist, and cii- 
taiiily was W( 11 aequainted with life in all its vaiictiis 
more especiilly w'lthin the precincts of rjondon , and 
his sister wis a livib^ and ingenious wiiter To this 
notion itpiihaps in ly be oi)]eeted, tliat no pa])fis m 
the Adventurer aie known to be tlieir produelions 
But it should b( renumbered, that of sever il of the 
cssavs in that woih, the authors are uiilviiown , and 
some of tluse may ha\e been written by the persons 
hero suppusi d to be alluded to Nor would the ol>j( e- 
tion be decisive, even if it were ascertained that neither 
of them eontiibiiteel anything to the Adventurer , foi 
the treaty above mentioned might afterivaids Ii.ive 
been broken off The iiegotiatoi, doubtless, was 
Ilawkeswoith, and not Jolinsou Fielding was it tins 
time m the highest leputation , having in 1761 pio- 
duced Ills Amelin, of which the wliolc impression was 
sold otl on the day of its public ition — Malone 
* Tlie author, 1 conceive, is lieie m an eiior He 
bad befoie stited that Johnson began to write in the 
Adii nturcr on Apiil 10th (when No 46 was published), 
above a month after tlie elate of his Icttci to Dr Waiton 
The two papers imblished previously with the signa- 
ture T , and subsc iibed Mv^sARaYRUs (Nos 34 and 41), 
were wiitten, I believe, by Bonnel Thointon, who con- 
tributed also all the papers signed A This information 


period ho might have used the same expiession, ' 
considcimg it as a point of honour not to own 
them; for Mrs Williams told me, that ‘as he 
had f/iven those essays to Dr Hathiirst, who sold 
them at two guineas each, he never would own 
them , nay, ho used to say he did not wi Uc 
them , but the fact was, that he dictated them 
while Bathurst wiotc ’ I icad to him hlrs AVil- 
liams’s account lie smiled, and said nothing 
I am not quite satisfied with the casuistiy hy 
which the productions of one poison aie thus 
passed upon the woild for the pioeliietions of 
mother I allow that not only knowledge', hut 
poweis and qu dities of mind, may be counnuni- 
cated, but the actual effect of individual exer- 
tion never can be tiansfciicd, with tiuth, to any 
otln'r tlian its own onginal cause One i>cison’s 
child may be made the child of anedhei pi ison 
hy adoption, as among the Boinaiis, oi liy the 
ancient Jewish mode of a wife hiving chihlicn 
hoin to hei upon hei knees, hy liei hmdniaul 
But these were chilelienin adilleient sense fiom 
that of n.ituro It was clearly unde rstood that 
they were not of the blood of their nominal 
jiarents So in litei.iiy ehildicn, an authoi may 
give the profits anti f.ime of his composition to 
mother man, but connot make that other the 
le il aiitlior A Highland genth man, a younger 
hr meli of a family, once consulti d me it he 
coubl not validly pin chase the Cliieft unship of 

T received scviral 3 cars ago, but do not piceisol3 ro- 
an inl)cr fiom whom I tinned it I believe, huuever, 
my infoimcr was Dr Wirton 
With 1 expert to No 8‘>, on Sleep, which our author 
b IS asdibtd to Johnson, even il it vvcic wiitten by him, 
it would not he inconsistent witli liis statement to Dr 
Wai ton , for it aj'pe ired on M.irch 20th, lie u a lui tnight 
liter the date ol Johnson's letter to tint gentleman 
but on considering it attentively, though the st3le 
be ai s a st long re semblance to that of Johnson, Ibelieve 
it was VMittoii 1)3 hib friend Dr Dallnust, and peuh qts 
toiidud in a low places by Jolinsou Mi Boswell lias 
obseived that ‘this paper not only has tlie geiural 
t(\turo and coloui of hio st3lc, but the authoi s with 
whom lie v\ as pec uliarly conversant are readily inlio- 
dueeel m it m eursoiy allusion ’ N()\/’ the aulliois 

mentioned in that pajier are, Fontenelle, Milton, Ra- 
mazzini, Madlle de Seudeii, Swift, Homer, B inetier, 
blaiius, Cowley, and Sir Thom is Biowne With 
many of these, doubtless, Johnson was pirtieulaily 
(onversant . but I doubt vvhethei lie Would have elia- 
rai teii7( d the expression epiuti el from bw itt as chgant , 
iiid v\ith the woiks of Ramaz^ini it is very iinpiob ible 
that he should have been aerpiaintcd Ramaz/ini v\as 
a celebiated plosieian, who died at Padua in 1714, at 
the age of Si , with who-^e wiitiiigs Dr Bathiiist niav 
be supi>osed to have been conveisant bo also with 
respect to Cowley Johnson, w itlumt doubt, had rt ad 
his Latin iioem on Plants, but Bitliuist's juofcssion 
[irobibly l('d him to read It with more attention than 
las fiiend liad given to it , and Cowley’s eulogy 011 the 
Poppy would more readily oi i ur to the naturalist and 
the physH lan than to a more gi ncral reader I iieliev e, 
however, that the last par igiaph of the pajier on bleep, 
111 which 8ir Thomas Browne is quoted to sliow the 
]>iopiiety of prayer before we lie down to rest, was 
added by Johnson — Malone 
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his family from the Chief, who was willing to 
sell it I told him it was impossible for him to 
acqiiiic, by porch ise, a right to be a different 
poison fiom wh.it he really was , for that the 
light of Chieftainship attached to the blood of 
pninogcniture, and therefore was incapable of 
being transferred. I added, that though Esau 
sold ins biithiight, oi tlie advantages belonging 
to it, ho still remained the first-born of his 
parents ; and th it wh itevi'r agreement a chief 
might make with any of the clan, the Ileiald’s 
Ofiice could not admit of the metamorphosis, or 
with any decency attest that the younger was 
the elder but I did not convince the woitliy 
gentleman 

Johnson’s papers in the Adventurer are very 
simil ir to tliosc of the Ramhlc7 , but being 
1 ither moie v uied in their subjects,* and being 
mixed with essays by otliei wi iters, upon topics 
moie geneially at ti active than even the most 
elegant ( thical discourses, the sale of tlie woik 
,it lust was more extensive "Without meaning, 
liowevcr, to dtpieciatc the Advcntai cr, I must 
observe, that as tlie value of the Rambler came 
in the jirogicss of time to bo bettei known, it 
glow upon the puldic cstimxtion, and that its 
s lie lias f.ir ( xeceded that of any other peiiodi- 
cal papcis since the k ign of Qincii Anne 

In one of the books of liis Eiaiy I find the 
following enti y — 

‘ Apiil .1, 17o3 I began the second vol of my 
Diction iiy, loom being kft in tlu fiist for Pic 
face, Giammai, and ilistoiy, none of them yet 
begun 

‘O God, who hast hitlicito sniipoited me, 
enable me to proceed in this labour, and in the 
whole task of my present state , that when I 
sh ill render np at the 1 ist day an account of the 
t dent committed to me, I m ly leccive paidon, 
foi the sake of Jtsus Christ Amen ’ 

lit' this year fwonred IMis Ltiinox with a 
Dedication [*] to the Eail of Oiieiy of hci 
JS/Mibpca)c lUuUiaitd ^ 

CHAPTER X, 

175 l—17oo. 

In 1754 I can tiace iiotbiiig puhlishcd by John- 
son, except his numbers of the and 
the ‘ Jafo of Edwaid Cave ’ [*J in the Gentleman'' s 

* Dr Johnson loM(M 0(1 .md somewhat disguised Ins 
stylo in waiting tho in order tint Ins 

piptis iniglit ])iss loi those ()1 Dr Bathuist, to whom 
lie (oiibigned the profits This was llawkcswuith s 
opinion —Burney 

2 Two of Johnson’s litters addressed to Samuel 
Rieliaidson, author ot 67a? rs «, cte , tlio foimer (hited 
Man h 0, 1750-1, the otlicr bpjdemher ‘JO, 17 >1, arc pre- 
served in lluhai (Ison’s Corr( ‘ipomh nee, hvo, 1804, vol 
V pp 281-2" 1 In the latter ot these letters John- 
son suggested to Ridiaidson tho piopnety of making 
an index to hn tlii(.e works 'but wlnle I am wilting,’ 
he adds, ' an objection arises such an Index to the I 


Magazine for February. In biography there 
can be no question that he excelled, beyond all 
who have attempted that species of composi- 
tion ; upon which, indeed, he set the highest 
value To the minute selection of characteris- 
tital ciiciimstanccs, for which the ancients were 
rcmaikable, he added a philosophic il research, 
and the most perspicuous and encigetic lan- 
guage Cave was certainly a man of estimable 
qualities, and was eminently diligent and suc- 
cessful in his own business, which doubtless 
entitled him to respect But he was peculiarly 
foitunato m being recorded by Jolinson , who, 
of the narrow life of a printer and publisher, 
without any digressions or adventitious circum- 
stances, has made an interesting and agreeable 
narrative 

I’ho Dictionary, wo may believe, afforded 
Jolinson full occiqiation this year As it ap- 
jiroaclied to its conclusion, he probably woikcd 
with redoubled vigour, as seamen increase their 
exeition and alacrity when they have a near 
piospcct of their haven 

Loid Chesterfuld, to whom Johnson had paid 
the high compliment of addressing to his lord 
ship tlio plan of his Dictionary, had behaved to 
him in such a manner as to excite his contempt 
and indignation The world has been for many 
ye us amused with a story confidently told, and 
as conhdcntly repeated with additional circum- 
stances, that a sudden disgust was t ikcn by 
Johnson upon occasion of Ins having been one 
d ly kept long in w.iiting in bis loidsliip’s rritc- 
ebamber, foi which tho reason assigned wis, 
til it he h id company witli him , and that at 
last, when the door opened, out w’alked Colley 
Cibhcr; and that Jolinson wms so violently pro- 
voketl when he found for whom he had been so 
long excluded, that ho went aw ly m .i passion, 
and never would re tin n I icmember liaving 
mentioned this story to George laird Lyttlcton, 
who told me he was veiy intimate with Loid 
Chestci field ; and holding it as a well-known 
truth, defended Lord Chesterfield by saying, 
that ‘Cibber, who had beim inti educed fami- 
liarly by the back-stall s, had probably not been 
there above ten minutes ’ It may seiaii stiange 
even to enteitam a doubt concciiiiug a stoiy 
so long and so widely cuireiit, and thus impli- 
citly adopted, if not sanctioned, by tlic authority 
wJiicli I have mentioned ; but Johnson himself 
assured me that there was not the least foun- 

threc would look like the preclusion ol a lourtli, to 
whuh I will never contribute . for il I cannot benefit 
nnnkind, I hope never to injure them ’ Riehardson, 
however, adoi>tc<l the hint , lor in 1755 he published 
m octavo, A ColluUon of the Mural and Irntnictive 
bcntiinents, Manms, Cautions, ami Rejlictions contained 
in the Histories of ‘ Panitla,’ ‘ Clarissa,’ and ‘ Sir Charles 
Giandison,’ digested undir pioper heads 
It is remarkable, that both to this book, and to the 
first two volumes of Clarissa, is piefixed a preface, by 
a fiicnd The ‘ friend,’ in tins hitter instance, was tha 
cclebiated Dr Warbuiton —Malone 
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(1 vtion for ifc. He told me that there never 
was any particular incident which produced a 
quarrel between Lord Chesterfield and him ; 
but that his lordsliip’s continued neglect was 
the reason why he resolved to have no connec- 
tion with him 

Wien the Dictionary was upon the eve of 
publication, Lord Chesterfield, who, it is said, 
had flattered himself with expectations that 
Johnson would dedicate the work to him, 
attempted, in a courtly manner, to soothe and 
insinuate himself with the sago, conscious, as 
it should seem, of the cold indifference with 
which he had treated its learned author; and 
further attempted to conciliate him, by writing 
two papers in the Woild in lecommendation 
of tlio woik, audit must be confessed that 
they cont.iin some studied compliments, so 
finely turned, tint if there had been no previous 
offence, it IS probable that Johnson would hxve 
been highly delighted Piaise, in general, was 
pleising to him , but by priise from a man of 
lank and elegint accomplishments he was iiecu- 
liirly gratified IIis loidsliq) says — 

‘ I think the public in general, and the re- 
public of letters m paitieulai, are gieatly obliged 
to Mr Johnson for having undeitikeii and 
executed so groat and dcsiiablo a woik I’er 
feetion is not to be expected from man , but if 
we are to judge by the vinous woiks of Johnson 
all e idy published, we hive good rcison to be- 
1k VO that he will bring this as near to peifcc- 
tion as my man could do Th(‘ plan of it, whnh 
he luiblishc d some years ago, seems to me a proof 
of it Nothing can be moic lation illy imagined, 
01 more acciiiately and elegantly cxpicssed I 
there foie lecomincnd the ])revious pciusal of it 
to all those uho intend to buy the Dictionary, 
and who, I suiqjosc, aic all those who can alfoKl 
it . 

‘It must bo owned tbit our language is at 
present in a state of anaichy, and hitherto, 
pel haps, it may not have been the woise for it 
Duiing our fice and open tr idc, many words 
and expiessions havo been impoited, adopted, 
anti naturalized from othei languages, which 
have greatly enriched our own Let it still 
pieseive what real strength and beauty it may 
have borrowed ftom otheis , but let it not, like 
the Taipeian maid, be overwhelmed and ciushcd 
by unnecessaiy oinaments The time foi dis 
elimination seems to be now come Toleiatnm, 
adojition, and n ituiahzation have run then 
length. Good order and authoiity aie now 
necessary But where shall we find them, and 
at the same time the obedieneo due to them 
Wo must have recourse to the old Roman ex- 
pedient in times of confusion, and choose a 
dictator Upon this piinciple, I give my vote 
for Mr Johnson, to fill that gicat and aiduous 
post , and I hereby declare, that I make a total 
surrender of all my rights and piivileges in the 
English language, as a free-born Biitish subject, 


to the said Mr Johnson, during the tenn of hia 
dictatorship. Nay, more — I will not only obey 
him hke an old Roman, as my dictator ; but, 
hke a modern Roman, I will implicitly believe 
in him as my Pope, and hold him to be infallible 
while in the chair, but no longer More than 
this he cannot well require ; for I presume 
that obedience can never be expected, when 
there IS neither tenor to enforce, nor interest 
to invite it . . 

‘ But a Grammar, a Diction 11 y, and a History 
of our language, through its several stages, were 
still wanting at home, and importunately called 
for from abroad Mr Johnson’s labouis will 
now, I dare say, veiy fully supply that want, 
and greatly contiibute to the fuither spreading 
of our language m other countries Learners 
were discouiaged by finding no standard to re- 
sort to, and consecpicntly thought it incai)abl« 
of any Tlicy will now be undeceived and en- 
couraged ’ 

Tins courtly device failed of its effect John 
son, who thought that ‘ all was false and hollow,* 
despised the honeyed words, and was even in- 
dignant that Lord Chesterfield should for a 
moment imagine that he could be the dupe of 
such an artifice His exiiression to me concern- 
ing Lord Chestei field upon this occasion was, 
‘Sir, after making gieat professions, he had 
for many years taken no notice of me , but 
when my Dictionary was coming out, he tell a 
scribbling in the World about it Upon which 
I wrote him a letter expiessedin civil terms, 
but such as might show him that I did not mind 
what ho said or wiote, and that I had done with 
him * 

This IS that celebrated letter of which so much 
has been said, and about uhich cuiiosity has 
been so long excited, without being gratified 
1 for m iny yeais solicited Johnson to favour 
me with a cojiy of it, that so excellent a com- 
position might not be lost to posteiity. Ho 
delxyed from time to time to give it me ; ^ till 
at last, in 1781, when we weie on a visit at Mr 
Dilly’s, at Southill, in Bedfordshire, he was 
jilcascd to dictate it to me from memory. He 
afterwards found among his papeis a copy of it, 
which he had dictated to Mr Baretti, with its 
title and coireitions, in his own handwriting 
I’his he gave to IVlr Langton , adding, that if it 
were to come mto punt, he wished it to be fiom 


* Dr Johnson appeared to have had a remarkable 
delicacy with respect to the cin illation of tins litter , 
for Dr Douglas, Bishop of Salisbiiiy, informs me that, 
having many years ago pressed him to be allowed to 
read it to the second Ijord Hardwicke, who was very 
desirous to hear it (promising, at the same time, that 
no eojiy of it should be t ikeii), Johnson seemed mueh 
pleased tliat it had attracted the attention of a nolde- 
maii of such a respectable ( haracter , but after pausing 
some tune, declined to comply w ith the request, saying 
with a smile, ‘ No, sir , I h ive hurt the dog too much 
alieady , ' or words to that purpose —Boswell. 
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that copy By BIr, Langton’s kindness, I am 
enabled to eniich my work with a iicrfect tian- 
Bcnpt of what the world has so eagcily desiied 
to see — 

‘to TUE right honour ABIE THE EARL OP 
CUES lEKFI ELD 

‘ iiai y 7, 1755 

‘BIy Lord, — I have boon lately informed, by 
the projnictor of the Woild, that two papcis, 
in which my Dictionary is rccomniotidcd to the 
public, were wiitten by your lordship To be 
so distinguished is an honour which, being vciy 
little accustomed to favours from the gicat, I 
know not well how to receive, oi m what terms 
to acknowledge 

‘ When, ui)on some slight encouragement, I 
fiist visited your lordship, I was overpowered, 
like the rest of mankind, by the enchantment 
of your address, and could not forbear to wish 
that I might boast myself Le tainqiieui' du 
ru} tiqiieur de la /c? ic,— that I might obtain that 
rcg.ird for which I saw the world contending , 
but I found my attendance so little encouraged, 
that ncitlicr pride nor modesty would suffer me 
to continue it Wlien I had once addressed 
your lordship in pulihc, I liad exhausted all the 
art of pleasing which a retired and iiiicourtly 
scholai can possess I harl done iill tliat I could , 
and no m.in is well pleased to have his all 
negh cted, be it ever so little 

‘ Seven years, my lord, have now passed sinct 
I waited in your outward rooms, or was reimlsed 
from your door ; during which time I have been 
pushing on my work tlirough difficulties, of 
which it IS useless to complain, and have brought 
it at last to the veige of publication, without 
one act of assistance,^ one word of encourage- 
ment, or one smile of favour h>uch ticatment 
I did not expect, for I never had a pation before 

‘The shepluid in Vtujil gicw at last ac- 
quainted with Love, and found him a native of 
the rocks 

‘ Is not a patron, my lord, one who looks with 
unconcern on a man struggling for life in the 
water, and, when he has reached ground, cn- j 
cumbcis him with help ^ The notice which you 
have been pleased to take of my labours, bail it 
been early, had been land , but it has been de- 
layed till I am indifferent, and cannot enjoy it , ! 
till I am solitaiy, and camiot mipait it;* till I I 


• Tlie following note is subjoined bj Mr Langton — 
*Dr Johnson, when he gave me this copy of his letter, 
desired that I would annex to it his infonnation to me, 
that whereas it is said in the ktli r tliat “ no assistant 
has 1 )pen received,” he did once receive fiom Loid 
Chesterlield the sum of ten pounds , but as that was 
80 inconsiderable a sum, he thought tlie mention of it 
could not properly tind a place in a letter of the kind 
that this was ' — Boswell 

* In tins passage Dr Johnson evidently alludes to 
the loss of his wile We find the same tender recol- 
lection recurrmg to his iiuud upon innumerable occa- 


am known, and do not want it I hope it is no 
very cynical asperity, not to confess obligations 
where no benefit has been received, or to be un- 
willing that the public should consider me as 
owing that to a pitron which Providence has 
enabled me to do for myself 

‘ Having carried on my work thus far with so 
little obligation to any favourer of leaining, I 
sh.ill not be disappointed though I shall con- 
clude it, if less be possible, with less , for I have 
been long wakened fiom that dream of hope, 
in which I once boasted myself with so much 
exult ition, my Lord, your lordship’s must 
humble, most obedient seivant, 

‘Sam Johnson.’* 

‘ Wlnlc this was the talk of the towm,’ says 
Dr Ad ims in a lettei to me, ‘ I h ipiicncrl to 
visit Dr AVai burton, who, finding that I was 
acquainted with Johnson, desiied me c.nmstly 
to carry his compliments to liim, and to tell 
him that he honoured him for his manly be- 
haviour m rejecting these condescensions of 
Lord Chcstci field, and for resenting tlie tre it- 
ment he had received from him with a jiroper 
spiiit Johnson was visibly jihasid with this 
compliment, for he had alw lys a liigli opinion 
of Waiburton’* Indeed, the force of mind 
which appoiicd in this lettci w is ( ongcmal with 
that which Waibui ion himself amply possessed 

Theie is a curious minute ciicuinstani e which 
stiuck me, in conqiaring the vaiious editions of 
Johnson’s Inutatiunb of Junnal In the t( nth 
Satiie, ono of the couplets uiion the vanity 


sions , and pcilinps no man ever more foniblj felt 
the tnilli of Uu sintmunt so ( h _ mil], expo s( d by 
niy liknd Mr M done, in las riologucto JMi Jephson s 
tragedy of Julia 

‘Vain — v\i iltli, and fame, and fortune's fostniiig care, 
II no lond bit ast the splLiidid bh sings sh uc 
And, catb dav s bustling j) ig( aidi> om i p ist, 

There, only tbcic, oui bliss is found at last ’ 

— Boswlll 

* Upon comparing this ropy with that which Dr 
Johnson dietatid to me troiri ucollci tioii, llu v illa- 
tions an found to be so slight, that this must be added 
to the many otlu i pi oofs wliiili Ik give ol the wonder- 
ful extent and accurae y of liis memory To gi itifj the 
( urious 111 composition, I have deposited both the copies 
111 the British Museum — Boswlll 
2 {Soon after Edwaids s Canons of Critn isvi came out, 
Johnson was dining at Toiison the booksdlors, with 
1 layman the painter and some mon company Ilay- 
man related to Sir Joshua ItejmoUls, that the con- 
versation having turned upon Edwards s book, the 
gentleman jiraised it much, and Johnson allowed its 
merit But when tliey went fuither, and appeared to 
put that aiitlioi upon a level with Warburton, ‘ Nay,’ 
said Johnson, ‘ he has given him some smart hits, to 
be sure , but there is no projjortion between the two 
men , they must not be named together A fly, sir, 
may sting a stately hoise, and make him wiiico, lut 
one is but an insect, and the other is a horse stiff.’— 
Boswell. 
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of Wishes, even for literary distinction, stood 
thus : 

* Yet think what ills the scholar’s life assail • 
Toil, envy, w int, the garret, and the jail ’ 

But after expeucncing the uneasiness which 
Lord Chcsteilicld’s fallacious iiationago made 
him feel, he dismissed the word (faiiet from the 
Bid gioup, and m all the faubsequent editions 
the lino stands, 

* Toil, envy, want, the Patron, and the j nl ’ 

That Loid Cliestci/icld must have been mor- 

tdicd by the lolly contempt, and polite, yet 
keen, satiie with winch Johnson e\lnbited him 
to himself m this letter, it is impossil)lo to 
doubt He, however, with th \t glossy duplicity 
winch was Ins constant study, aftected to be 
quite iineoiK ernod Dr Adams mentioned to 
iMi Itobeit Dodsley that lie was sorry Johnson 
had wiittcii Ins Icttci to Loid Chostci field 
Dodsley, with the true feelings of trule, said 
‘ ho was very sorry too , for th it he h id a pro- 
perty m the Dictionary, to whuli his lordship’s 
patronage might have been of consequence ’ 
)lo then told Dr Adams that Loid Chcstci- 
ficld lind shown him the lettci ‘I should 
have imagined,’ replied Dr Adims, ‘ that Loi I 
Chcstei field would have conceah d it ’ ‘ Ihdi > ’ 

said Dodsley, * do you think a Utter from 
Johnson could hint T^oid Chesterfield’ Not 
at all, sir It lay upon Ins table, wdiere any- 
body might see it He read it to me , said 
“ Tins man has gicat powers,” pointed out the 
severest passage s, and ohserved how well they 
W'cie expicssed ’ Tins air of indidcicnce,whi(di 
imposed upon the woitliy Dodsley, wasccitaiiily 
nothing but a specimen of that dissimulation 
winch Lord Chcstei field mculcitcd as one of 
the most essential lessons for the conduct of 
life Ills loidship ondeavouied to justify inin- 
self to Dodsley fiom thechaiges In ought against 
him by Jolnison , but wo may judge of the 
fliinsincss of his defence, from his having ev- 
en a'd Ins neglect of Jolmson liy saying that 
‘ ho had heard he had changed his Uxlgings, 
and did not know wheic lie lived as if tlieie 
could have hceri the smallest difficulty to inform 
himself of that circumstance, by inquiring in 
tlio literary Glide with which Ins loidship was 
well ac(piamted, and was indeed himself one 
of its ornaments 

Dr Adams expostulated with Johnson, and 
suggested that Ins not being admitted when 
he called on him was probably not to be im- 
puted to Lord Chestcifield , for his lordshii> 
bad declared to Dodsley that * he would have 
turned off the best servant lie ever had, if ho 
liad known that he denied him to a man who 
would have been always more than welcome , ’ 
and in confnmation of this, he insisted on Lord 
Chcstei field’s general affability and easiness of 
access, especially to literary men. ‘ Sir,* said 
Johnson, ‘ that is not Lord Chesterfield ; he is 
the proudest man this day existing.* ‘No,* 


said Dr Adams, ‘there is one person at least 
as proud ; I think, by your own account, you 
are the prouder man of the two * ‘ But mine,* 
replied Johnson instantly, * defensive pride * 
This, as Dr Adams well obseivcd, was one of 
those liajipy turns for which he was so remark- 
ably ready. 

Johnson having now explicitly avowed his 
opinion of Lord Clicsteificld, did nob lefiam 
fiom expressing himself concerning that noble- 
man with pointed fieedom ‘This man,’ said 
ho, ‘I tliought had been a lord among wits, 
but I find he is only a wit among lords ' ’ * 
And when his Letters to his natural son weie 
published, he obseived that ‘ they tca<"h the 
morals of a whoie, and tho manners of a danc- 
ing-master ’ * 

The chaiacter of a ‘ rcspcetahlo Hottentot,* 
in Lord Chcstei field’s Lettc i s, has been generally 
understood to be meant for Johnson, and I have 
no doubt that it was But I rcmemlx i , when tho 
LilcuDy Piopaty oi those h ttcis w is contested 
in tho Court of Session m Scotl ind, and Mr 
Henry Dundas,® one of tho counsel for tbs 
pioprietors, read this chaiacter as an exhibition 
of Johnson, Sir David Dalryniplo, Lord Hailes, 
oncofthb ludges, maintained with some warmth 
that it was not intended as a purtiait of Johnson, 


' Johnson’s clmnetcr of Clicstiiricld s(tins to be 
mutated fiom— inter dittos nohiluii^tinus, inter nolules 
docii'^simus, inUr ntro^<iuci oj^tinins (v\ i\pnhio, v 
Lrasm — ])edu ition of Adagies to Li^rd Moimtjo}), 
and tioni ittcuTYit iv (^tLotro^oi;, <^i\oiro.^og iy ihicra-ts 
I’loclns dc Ciilia — K) uinly 

2 That collection oi ktteis cannot bo vindicated 
fiom file seiioiis ehaige of cnconiaging m some pis- 
s pno of the vices most deslnutive to tho i^ood 
oukr and comfort ot socifty, which lus lordship le- 
pn seats as meie fashionable g illanliy , and, in otlu rs, 
of inculcating the base practice of dissimul iliun, and 
ie< onimeiiding, with disiiroportionatc anviily, a ]Hr- 
pctnil attention to cvtLinal chgame of inaiiiuis 
JUit it must, at the saino time, he .dinned that tiny 
coiilaiu many good piccepts of conduit, and mm h 
gtiuuno infornialiun iqton lile and maiiiitis viiy 
Inppily evpresbcd, and tint IIrk v\ is coiiskUi ible 
merit in paying so much attnition to the impiuve- 
nnnt of one who was di])(iiiknt upon Ins lordships 
protection It has prob ibly been t\t ceded m no iii- 
st.ance by the mobt c\f inpl iry parent, and though I 
can by no me.ans approve of confounding the distinc- 
tion between lawful and illicit oflspniig, which is, m 
effect, insulting the civil cstahlishmcnt of oni country, 
to look no higher, I cannot help thinking it laudable 
to be kindly attentive to those of vvlio^e existence we 
liavo m any way been tho ciusc Idr Stanhope's 
chaiacter has been unjustly rejucsentod as diametii- 
cally opposite to what Lord Ctic^sti ihcld wished him 
to he lie li.as been calleil dull, gross, and awkwaid ; 
hut I knew him at Diesdcn, wdiin he was Envoy to 
that court , and though he could not boast of the 
(/mccs, he was, m truth, a sensible, civil, well-behaved 
man — Boswell 

® Now [1792] one of ITis Majest>’s principal Secre- 
taries of State —Boswi LL Biuidas aftei wards be- 
came Viscount Melville. 
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but of a lato noble lord distinguished for ab- 
struse science. I have heard Johnson himself 
talk of the character, and say that it was meant 
for George Lord Lyttleton, in which I could by 
no means agree ; for his lordship had nothing 
of that violence which is a conspicuous feature 
in the composition Finding that iny illustnous 
fiiend could bear to have it supposed that it 
might be meant for him, I said, laughingly, 
that there was one trait winch uiKiuestionably 
did not belong to him ‘ he throws his meat 
anywhere but down his throat ’ * Sir,’ said he, 

‘ Loid CliLstLificld never siw me eat in Ins life ’ 
On the Gth of Marcli came out Lonl Boling- 
broke’s w»>ilvs, published by Mi David Mallet 
The wild and pernicious ravings, under the 
name of ‘ riulosopliy,’ winch weie thus ushered 
into the woild, gave gicat ofTenee to all wcll- 
pnnri[»led men Johnson, luaiing of their 
tendency, which nobody disputed, was rous(‘d 
with a just indignation, and pronounced this 
meinoi ibk sinience upon the noble author and 
his (ditor ‘Sii, ho was a scoundiel and a 
cowiid a scoundrel, for cli Liging iblundirbiiss 
against ndigioii and rnoi ility, i cowaid, bee luse 
h(‘ h id not lesoliition to hie it oil Inmsilf, but 
left hill i Clown to a beggiily Scotcbm ui, to 
<li iw the tnggir aftir Ins death I’ Giriiek, 
who, I e in attest fiom iny own knowledge, had 
his mind si isoncd witli pious reverence, and 
Hinei n ly dts ipiiioved of the infidel wntings of 
seviiil, whom in thecouiseof Ins almost nni- 
veisil gay intiieouiso with nun of eminence 
hi* tieiti (1 witli evtein.il civility, distinguished 
himsi If ui>on tins occasion l\lr IVlham h iv ing 
died on tlu* viiy day on which Loid Boling- 
bioki ’s w oiks c line out, be wiote an elegant Ode 
on his ill ith, bi ginning, 

‘1(1 oth( I'l h III the rising sun, 

I how to til it wlioMO i ouibo IS lun / 

m wbieh is the following stall/ i — 

‘ 'I Ik s line s id iikhii to Chun It .ind St ito 
(.So hn our sms tw is li\( d h> 1 iti) 

A douhle slmhe w is given 
rd i( k IS the wliiilwmds 01 theXiutli, 

St John s f( 11 g( iims i^Miid toiLli, 

And 1\ Ih im’s Ihd to he ivtii ’ 

Johnson tins ai found an inteiv.al of leisure 
to ni ike in c \cui >.iou to CJxfoid, for the piiipose 
of consulting the lihiaiies theie Of this, ind 
of 111 my inti listing eiieiimstanccs coiKCining 
him, dining a put of Ins lite when he con- 
viiscd but little with the woild, I am enabled 
to give a piitieiilar account, by the libeial 
conininnK itions of the Itev Mr Thomas AVai- 
ton, vilio obligingly fuimdied me with seveial 
of oiu common fiiend’s letteis, winch bo illus- 
trated with notes. These I shall iiiscit m then 
proper pi ices. 
ft 

*T0 THE HI VFRFND MR THOMAS WARTON. 

‘[Loxhon], juhf K), IT.'ii. 

• Sir, — I t 18 but an ill loturn for the book with 


which you were pleased to favour mo,^ to have 
delayed my thanks for it till now I am too 
apt to be negligent, but I can never delibeiatcly 
show my disrespect to a man of your character , 
and I now pay you a very honest acknowledg- 
ment, for the advancement of the literature of 
our native country You have shown to all, 
who shall hereafter attempt the study of our 
ancient authois, the way to success, by diiect- 
ing them to the perus il of the books whuli those 
authors had read Of this method, Hughes,* 
and men much gi eater than Hughes, seem never 
to have thought The icason why the authois, 
which are yet read, of the sixticnth century, 
aio so little understood, is, tint they aiu re id 
alone , and no help is borrowed fiom those who 
lived with them oi bcfuio them Some put of 
this ignorince I hope to remove by my book 
[his Dictionary], which now driws towards its 
end , but vvhieli I cannot fiiiisli to niy iiiiiid, 
without visiting the liliraiics of (dxfoid, wlmli 
I tberefoie hope to si e in a foitnight I know 
not how long I sh ill st ly, or vvlu n 1 sli ill lodge , 
but sliall be siue to look foi you it my iiriv il, 
and vvi sliall eisily settle the rest — I am, dear 
sir, joui most obedient, etc , 

‘ Sam Johnson * 

Of his conversation while at Oxfoul at this 
time, Ml "Wai ton presti veil mil coinmunie ittd 
to me the following imnioiiil, wliuh, though 
not vviitton with all the c.ue and attention 
wliieli that leuntdand eh g int v\iitei bestowed 
on those compositions which lie intended foi the 
public eye, is sob ii»[)ily exiiiessed in in easy style, 
that I should injiuc it by any did ition — 

‘ AVliui .loliiison came to Ovfoid in 17 dl, the 
long vicitioiiwas beginning, and most ])io]>h 
were le wing the jil u e Tlu^ w is the lust time 
of his hung theie iftoi quitting tin. Univcisit} 
Tlicnc't moining aftci liis aiiival, he wished 
to sec his old college, Ptmh) oI,c I went with 
him He was highly pleased to tind all the 
college seivuits whuli lie had left theie still 
idii lUiing, putieululy a vciy old butler , and 
( \i»ussid gieat satisfaction xt being lecogiiiscd 
by them, and conveiscd with them familiaily 
He vv utod on the mistei, Di Buhhlle, who 
lei lived him vciy coldly Jolmsuii at least 
e\])(itid til it the mastci would oidei a cojiy of 
Ills Dietionaiy, now ne ii puhln ation , hut the 
mastir did not choose to talk on the subject, 
nevci as ed Johnson to dine, nor evin to visit 
him, while he staged at Oxtuid. After we had 


* 0?)'^civafi<ms on ] airy Qnr(n, the first 

cdilii'n of whu h w is now jKibhsliod — JJoswfil 

^ lluglios published an edition of fepenser — War- 
ion 

’ lie came to Oxford witlun a fortnu;ht, and stajed 
about h\c wot ks Ho lodgotl at a liouse c ilhd Kollt 1 
Hill, near Tiiiiity Colit ge —W arton But duimg 
Hus visit at Oxloid ho collet ted nothing m tin 
libiaiies for his Dictionary — Malone. 
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left the lodgings, Johnson said to me, “ llicre 
lives a man, who lives by the revenues of litera- 
ture, and will not move a finger to support it 
If I come to live at Oxford, I shall take up my 
abode at Ti inity.” "NVe then called on the Keve- 
rond Mr Meckc, one of the fellows, and of 
Johnson’s standing Here was a most coidial 
giecting on both ^ides On leaving him, John- 
son Slid, “I used to think I\r( oke had cxctlleiit 
pirts, when wo were boys together at the col- 
lege , but, alas I 

‘ Lost in a convent’s sohtirj' gloom I ’ 

I remember, at the classical lecture in the If ill, 
I could not bcarMeeke’s supirioiity, and I tiicd 
to sit as far fiom him as I could, tliat I might 
not licai him constiue ” 

‘As we were leiving the college, he said, 
“Hue I translated Pope’s d/uim/z Which do 
you think is the best line m it ^ — My own 
favouiite IS, 

‘ Vallis aromaticcib finidit Saronim luilcb ’ ” 

I told him I thouglit it a \uy sonorous hexa- 
meter I did not tell him it w is not in the 
Viigilian st>le He much iigietted that his 
Ji/\t tutor w IS d( id, foi whom he seemed to 
1 ( liin tiu' gieatesi leguel Hcsanl, “lonceliad 
bun a wliolc morning sliding in Chiist CJiuidi 
mi ulows, and missed Ills Itctuie on logic After 
dinner he sent foi me to lus room I expected 
a sli up lebuke for my idleness, and went with 
a beating hcait ‘Wlien we wcie seated, he told 
me lie had sent foi me to diiiik a glass of wine 
with him, and to tell me he was nut angiy with 
me foi missing lus Icctnie This w.is, in fact, 
a most sivLie rc'piinund Some moii of the 
bo)s weie then sent for, and we spent a \eiy 
pleasant <iftcinoon ” Pesides Mr IMeeke, theie 
was only one other fellow of Pcmhioke now 
re iduifc from both of wliom Jolinson lecemd 
the gi ( itest eiviliiit s (lining tins visit, and tJiey 
pressid him vci> much to liavc a loom m the 
college 

‘ In the course of this visit (IT'^il), Johnson and 
I walUoil thiee or loui times to Isllsliohl, a vil- 
1 igt* be Liitifully sitinti d about tliiee miles fiom 
(Jxloid, to sec l\h M ISO, Ivaddivi.in bbi man, 
w itli wliom Jolinson was much pleased. At this 
place Ml AVdse h id fitted up a house and gar- 
dens 111 a singulu inannci, but with gieit 
taste Hen was an excellent libiaiy, j) iiticu- 
laily a valu.iblc collection of books in Koithein 
liteiatuie, with wliidi Jolinson was oftui vuy 
busy One d ly Mi W ise lead to us a disseita 
tiori which he was pieparing for the XJiess, 
intitled, A H'Stuiy and Chivnolony of tIu 
Fabulous A(jfs Some old divinities of Thrace, 
relited to the Titans, and called tiie Cabin, 
made a very impoitant pait of the theoiy ot 
this piece , and in conversation afterwards, Mr 
A\ ise talked much of his Cabin. As we re- 
turned to Oxfoid in the evening, I outwalked 
Johnson, and lie ciied out a Latin 

word, w Inch came from his mouth with peculiar I 
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giace, and was as much as to say. Put on your 
drag-chain Before we got home I again walked 
too fast for him , and he now cried out, “ Why, 
yoM walk as if you were puisucd by all the 
Cabin in a body ” In an evening we fieqiiently 
took long walks from Oxford into the countiy, 
letiuning to supper Once, in our way home, 
wo viewed the ruins of the abbe j s of Oseney 
and Hew ley, near Oxford After at least half 
an lioui’s silence, Johnson said, “I viewed them 
with indignation ’ We had then a long con- 
versation on (jotliic buildings , and in talking of 
the foim of old halls, he said, “lu these halls, 
the fire-place was anciently always in the middle 
of the room, till tlio Whigs removed it on one 
side ” About this time theie had been an exe- 
cution of two or thico ciiininalsat Oxfoid, on a 
Monday Soon afterwards, ono day at diniiei, 
I wis sajing that Mi Swmton, the chaplain of 
the giol, and also a ficqueiit pieachei bctoie the 
Umveisity, a learned man, but often tliouglit- 
less ind absent, picached tlie condeiiuiatiou 
seunun on repent.inec, be foie the eoiiviets, on 
the piecediiig day, Sunday , and tliat in the 
close he told his audience that he should give 
tlicm the icinaindei of what he had to siy on 
tlie subject the next Loid’s day. Hponwhub, 
ono of oui coinpany, a Doctor of Divinity, and 
.1 pUm miiici-ot lact niant by way of olleiiiig 
an apology for Mi Swinlon, giavcdy reniaiked 
tliat he li id pi’obabl) jiieached the same stnnon 
befoic the Univcisity “ Yes, sn, ’’says Johnson, 
“but the Univeisity wtie not to be hanged the 
next morning ” 

‘ I foigol to obscive before, that when he loft 
Mr Meeko (as I hive told above), lie added, 
“About tlie same time of lite, Meeke was left 
laliind at Oxtord to feed on a Fellowship, and 
I w<.nt to London to get my living now, sir, 
see the dilFeioiiee of oui literal y eli.ir ictei s ’ 

TTic following lettei was wiitten by Di John- 
son to Air Chamheis, of Lincoln College, aftcr- 
waids 1^11 Kobeit Chambeis, one of the judges 
in India * — • 

‘to mu CHAMI3LRS, OF LINCOLN COLLEGE 

‘Wei ‘21,1754 

‘Dear Sir, — T he commission which I delayed 
to trouble joii with atjoui departure, I am now 
obliged to send you, and beg that you will be 
so kind as to eaiiy it to Mr Warton, of Ttinity, 
to wlioin I sliould have wiittcn immediately, 
but that I know not if he be yet come back to 
(Jxfortl 

‘ In tlie Catalogue of MSS of Gr Brit ice 
vol 1 page 18, MSS Bodl Makt'irium xv. 
liKutyi'tim i>ub Juliana^ aurtoie Tktophijlacto 

‘It 13 desired tliat Mr AVaiton will imjuiio, 
and send word, what will be the cost of tian- 
scnbing this manusciipt. 


* Communicated by the Revtrend Mr Thomas Viof 
ton, w1k> had the ongnial — Boswcll. 
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‘Vol 11 p 32 Niirn 1022 58 Coll Nov — 
Comment aim in Ada Ajyostol. — Comment, in 
iieptem K]>isl(jlas Catholiraa 

‘ Jfc IS (If'siietl to tell what h the ap:e of each 
of these inanusciipts, and wlrit it will < ost to 
have a transuipt of the two first pages of 
e ich 

‘If Mr, IVarton he not in Oxford, you may 
try if you cm g( t it done by anyl)ody else , or 
Bt.iy till he ((jiius, aecoiding to join conveni- 
eiK e It IS for in Itali in htcuifo 

‘The.mswcr is to be iliioctcd to bis Excel- 
lency Ml Zon, n< ti m Hesident, Soho Sqnan 
‘I hope, <le ir sir, tli it you do not rigrct the 
ch,mg(‘ ol Loudon for Oxfoid Air liiietti is 
W( 11, ind Mi'.s AV''illi ITUS , * iiul we shall be gl id 
<o h( ir fioin you, wlicuu'ver you shall bo so kind 
as to xviite to, sir, your most humble servant, 
‘Sam Johnson* 

The degree of ATnster of Arts, which, it has 
been ob^( ivid, could not be obt.iiuisl for him at 
an t irly ])< nod of his life, m' is now considered 
as an lionour of cinisiderablo import.,ncc, in 
Older to gi k e the title page of his Dietionaiy , 
and his eh ii letf i in th(> liteiaiy woild bring by 
this tiiiK' (h (ivedly high, his fiuiids thought 
th it, il ]Uo]>('i (xiitioiis W(U(‘inidc, the iJiii- 
veisity of Oxloid ^ould p ly him the eoiiipli 
111 cut 

‘to lllE RFVI lU ND MR THOMAS WARTON 

‘ 2S, 17‘it 

‘Df AU fsFR,— T am extrcmrly obliged to you 
and to All AVise for the niuoniinoii can 
wliuh you luxe t ikeii of my iiiteiest,“ if 
you cm ii(omi>lish your kind design, I shill 
eiit.unly tike me a. little iiabitation among 
you 


* I ]Mtsuin( sli( ws^ a rdiiiou of Mr Zidiuiih 

Willi mis, w Iio (IimI 111 lii'^iigldj tliinl >( ii, Iul\ IJ, 
17 I Win 11 Di .L'lmsoti was xsilh im at Oxlool ni 
175'), lie g iV( lo till' nil LiLioy a linn (juutooi 
twiiitx one peas, iwoik iii It ill m, x\ t1 Ii an I n_l'sli 
ti imlilKiii on Hid opposite Tin 1 nglish tilK- 

]' na* 1 1 tin v1 n (irnninf vf an Alti ni-jd (o a <i tin 

mil at Sni, hv an iXiu t Viuiation aj tin Majiiiti- 
cal Xii'lli (tc Hv Z nil 111 ill ^\illiinis London, 
jnintid lor Dolspy, 1755 'llio Lngli^h tianslilion, 
Irom tlin stionxist intiriid iiiiiks, is mnpn ^tion ihli 
l]iPX>oilv oi Johnson In a blink It il, Johnson has 
xviitlin the ngt' and tnuu ot dt ith ot tin autlioi Z 
AVilli mis, ns 1 h i\i' s nd iboxe* On allot In r bl ink h it 
ls]iisti(l 1 p n igi iph fioni a iiiui im]>( r, ot fhiMloith 
mill th iiai t»u of \\ illi mis, whu h i . jil nnl> xxntttn hj 
Johnson Ho was m ly anxious ibout pining this 
hook in tin Hodhiin and, loi ir ot mv omission or 
iinstaki,hi' (‘iittnd, in the gii it C it ilogut, the title 
}' igc ot it w itli Ins o\^ n hand — W \k rov 

In this still nit nt tlitro is a sb-,ht mistake Tin 
In-,lish m t (Hint, xvhu h was wntt* n b\ JoJmson, x\ is 
the vinnnal, the lUlim x\as a tran^ation, done b\ 
B.iri tti — Mat onk 

* In pitituiiug him the degiee of Master of Aits b> 
diploma at Oxford —Warton 


‘The books which I promised to Mi Wise,* I 
have not been able to procure , but I shall send 
him a Finnick Dictionaiy, the only cojiy, per- 
il ips, m England, which was presented me 
by a learned Swede; but I keej) it back, that 
it may m ike a set of my own books of the new 
edition, with which I shall act onip my it, nioie 
wtleomc. You will assuie him of my grati 
tude 

‘Poor dear Collins’^ Wt uld a letter give 
liini any ideasure ^ I hive a mind to write 
‘I am glad of >our hmdiaiice in yoiii Spen- 
seiiin design,* yet I woiild not liave it dilated 
Three lioiiis a day stolen fiom sh ep aid amuse 
mint will jiroduec' it Lit <iS(ivitoui* tiaii- 
sciilio tlie quotations, ami inliile ive tlicm with 


* lAti ly FlHow of liiintv Colh a md at thistn e 
Rid< li\ 1 in libr in ill it lord Hi \\ is a m m ol \ ( i v 
( mi ' 1( I ible h inimg md i iinm luh kil'i d m Kmn m 
md Anglo b ixon .uitiquities Hi du d in i7()7 — Wap- 
loN 

2 follms (the poet) was at this turn at Oxfmd, on a 
visit to Air \Vnb>n, but liboinm' iindu the most 
d( ]doi ible liiiguoi of body and d( )( ( turn ot mind — 
W \uiou 

In a letter to Dr Josiiih AV irtnn, viritten some 
months b( ton tMiuh b, 17)4), In Johiiiuu thus 
s])i iks ol Oolim-. — 

‘Hut how lilth t in we venture to c xult in any in- 
ti lk< t u il ])Ow ( IS or IiIli in it famnu id , win n vi e r on- 
sid( r tin t ondiliouol pool tollm-) 1 1 km w him i b w 

Jills igo full ot ho))i s, md f'lll 1)1 ]iii))( ( t VLTsid in 
111 mj 1 iiigin^) s, hn h in 1 UK V u'd timi ^ in k ti iition 
This bnsv mdtoHible mind n now und(rth( eoviiii- 
nuiit ol those who litclv ( oiild jidI h ivi bun ibli to 
( oiiq)!! hi nd the h ast md inoU n iiiow ot his di _ii-> 
Wli it do j oil lirai ol liim? An tluii hope s of Ins u- 
(oviry'^oi Is he to j'lss tin n m i nili i ot his liti in 
misnj md (hgiad itioii ’ })iihq)'. with complete cou- 
siiousiussol his cilaniitj ’ 

In i sub-ieipn lit htld to the sunt gmllenian (Dee 
21, 1754), he thus letlmglj alludis to then unloitunaR 
liund — 

‘Poor dear Collins I Let me know viluther you 
think it vionld give him ])leasuie if I should wiili to 
him I hive ofli n bet n nrtn his st ite, and therrlore 
h ive it in gn it t onniiisti ition ’ 

Ag on, Api il 0 175() — 

‘ What bf tomes of poor deir Collins'? I wioti* Imn 
a It tt( I w lilt h lio iiev rr aiisw t It d I supposi willing 
isvtij troublesome to Inin Tliit mm isiiotonmiuu 
loss 'Till moialists .ill t ilk of tin umiitontj ol lor- 
tiine, md tin trinsitonnrss ol bi mu but it is vt 
moicMlie ulfnl to ( onsidt r that till pDWei ol tin mmd 
III Kpiallv li ible to thangi tint nmlt i st m ling may 
111 iki its appc.iiaucc md dt p ut, Ih.il it m.ij bl.ao and 
tvjnrt ’ 

tikO LUoqrnphtcal oj tin FI, irri.nil Dr Jo^(p\ 

U 111 ton, by the lUvound John Mool, A AI , 4to, isOo 

Mr Collins, who w is tin t'on of a Iidtd at 
Chichtsttr, w is boiu DikiiiIhi 25, 1720, and w is re- 
h isnl fiom the disinil state btio so ]> ithttie illy 
ikstnbul, in 1750 —Malone 

* Of publishing a volumt of ohstnif-ons on the 
b( st of bptnser s v^orks It v\ is hnidtud by my 
taking jmpils in this college ~W Ainov 

* A oung students of the lowest rank at Oxford are 
so called — Warton. 
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refcienccj,, to save time Tins will shoiten the 
woik, and lobscntho fatigue. 

‘Can I do anything to promoting the di- 
ploma ’ I V, ould not bo wanting to co-opei ito 
with your kindness , of which, whatever be the 
elloct, I shall be, deai sir, y our most obliged, etc , 
‘ Sam. Johnson.* 

10 THE SAME. 

‘ Dec 21. r51 

‘Dfar Sir, — I am e\tremely sensible oi the 
favour done me, both by Mi. AVise ami yourscU 
The book [tht' Dutionaiy] cannot. I think, be 
printed 111 less than six; weeks, nor ]uobablvso 
soon, and I aviU keep back the titl^-page lor 
such '111 mscilioii as } oil seem to piomist me 
111 i)leiscd to lot mo know whit monoy 1 sh ill 
send jou foi ht iiiiig the expense of the affair; 
aiiel I will t ike eaic that you may have it icady 
at join hand 

‘ I h id 1 dioly the f uour of a letter from your 
biotlu], with some account of poor Collins, for 
Avhoin I iin much coneeincd I hive a notion, 
tint by A cl j gu it te n]»ci nice, oi nioiepiopeily 
abstinence, he mi> >tt K'cover 

‘lj]( G Is an old J’nglish and Latin book of 
poems by L ucl ly, e dh d The Ship of Fooh , at 
tlie f nd of Av hn ]i lu* i number of F<fIoi/in ,, —\o 
ho Aviitts it, tioiii F<ilo>h (, — Avluch lie jnobihly 
tlio tiist in oui 1 ingu ige It you c imiot tind 
the' hook, I will g( t ]\li DoiUhy to send it 
you 

‘I shall be extieniely glad to he ir from you 
njaain, to 1 uoav if the iflaii piocetds* I have 
nu ntioned it to nom- of my liu nds, toi Icai ot 
being 1 ui ^li( d it foi my dis ip[>omtim nt 

‘You know pool Mr Dodsh y has lost his 
wifi', Ihilii'Vi In' lb much illecti d. I hope he 
AVill nob sulLci so much as I jet sullei loi the 
loss ot mine 

Oi/Ltoi Ti d c'lyLfti, CTir,ra yxp ' 

IliaAC eAi'r snu ‘itemed to m>selt oroken off 
fiom 111 iiikiod , a kind ot solituy wanderer m 
the wild ot hb , Avilliout any direction, oi lived 
point ot AKW , i Lloomy gi7ei on the woild to 
AvliK h I liiAe httli iilition Yet I Avould en 
dcavoui, by tin hi I}) i)f you and youi biotini, 
to supply tin V lut ot closei union by fiiemlship , 
and hope' to liiAelong the jilcisuio of being, 
deal sii, most atlcctionately youis, 

‘ »Sam Johnson ’ 

In 17 "k) Ave behold him to great advantage 
his dcgioe of Master of Aits eoiifiired upon 
him, his Diction iiy pubhslied, Ins coiicspoiiel 
ence animated, hi^ benevolence exeicised. 


1 Of tlie d( ^ u e at Oxford — Warton 
*'lln'i\(i^i !'> 1 ik( 11 fi om the long lo^t 71' 77rrnp^07i, 
atiagnlv liy 1 anjM'its It is pri '>« i v cd bj buid i'> in 
his Lexicon, i ic Ouxti, n j» ckjO, where the reading 

18 Ofy.Tot TOI irirofGxx>y — lleV C BURM^V 


TO THE KEVLREND MB. THOMAS AVAKTON. 

*Fch 1,1755. 

‘ Dear Sir, — I Avrote to you some weeks ago, 
but belie v'O did not dueet acciiiately, and tlioro- 
foie kiioAV not whether you had my letter. I 
wouhl likeAMso Aviito to your brotliei, but know 
not where to find him I uoav liegm tti see land, 
after having wandered, accoiding to Mr War- 
bin ton’s phiase, in tins vast se i ot av oi ds A\ hat 
reception I shall meet with I know not, on the 
shore , — whetlier tlie sound of bells iiid lecda- 
mitious of the people, which Aiuisto tilks of 
in his last Canto, oi a gciiei il muimiii ot dis- 
like, I know not , — Avhetlier I shall hnd upon 
the coast a C iljiiso that will coint, oi a IVdy- 
pbeiiic that av ill lesist Ihit if Polj plicme come s, 
hive at his eye I hope, however, the ciitics 
Avill h't me b(' at peace, foi, thougli I do not 
mmh fi ir then skill and stieiigtb, I am a little 
ill lid of 111 } sc If, and would not willingly feel 
so much ill will m my bosom as litemiy (piai- 

II Is lie ai>t to Lxeito 

‘ Ml liui'tti IS about a woik, for which he is 

III gic it AV int of Cic'sciiiibeiii, which you may 
have ugun when you please 

‘ Tluie IS nothing consideiahlo done or doing 
among us heio "NVe ire not peihaps as inno- 
cent isvilligeis, hut most of us seem to be as 
idle I Iiope, however, }ou arc busy, and should 
hi' glad to know vvliat }ou aie doing — I am, 
dealest sn, joui humble seiv mt, 

‘ Sam JoHNbON * 

TO THE RAMK. 

‘ Fth 4, 1755 

*I receivTd jour h tter this day with gnat 
Mcnsi' ijt tin favoiii tint his been doin' me,* for 
v\ hii li I n tuiii my most sinccie tli inks, and ('ii- 
tic it jou to }) ly to i\lr AVise such ictuiiis is I 
ought ti) make for so much kiiulness so little 
d( sc 1 veil 

‘ 1 Si lit IMr AYise the Lexicon, and ifti'rwards 
vviote to him, hut know not whither he had 
culii 1 tlie hook OI letter, lie so good as to coii- 
tiiv e ti» impuie 

‘lint why does my dear Mr AV.arton tell 
me not lung of himsi It ’ AVJieio h mgs tlie new 
v<*Iume^“ Can I liclp’ Let not the p ist hibi)ur 
bi' lost for vv.iiit of a little more, but snatch 
what time you can fiom the hall, an<l the pupils, 
and the coilceliousi , and the piiks, iiid com- 
plete j'oui design. — I am, dear sir, etc , 

‘Sam Johnson.* 

TO THE SAME 

‘ Fch 1.3, 1755. 

‘Dr\R Sir, — I had a lettei list vvetk from 
Mr A\ ise, but have j'ct hcaid nothing fiom you. 


1 Ills ilegn e lead now passed, according to the usual 
foiin, the bullragcs of the heads of colh ges, hut was 
not Jit fuiilly glinted liy the Umvirsity It won 
c.iincd witlumt a single dissentient voice. — W abtox. 

* On bptuscr — Warton 
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nor know in what state my affair’ stands, of 
which I beg you to inform me, if you can, by 
the return of the post 

‘ Mr Wise Ben«l8 me word that ho has not 
had the Fmnick Lexicon yet, winch I sent some 
time ago ; and if ho has it not, you must in- 
quire after it. However, do not let your letter 
stay for that. 

* Your brother, who is a better correspondent 

tlian you, and not much better, scuds me word 
that your pupils keep you in college, but do 
they keep you from writing too’ Let them, at 
least, give you time to write to, dear sir, your 
most affectionate, etc , ‘ fcsAM Johnson. * 

ao Tilli SAME. 

' Fel 1755 

* Dfar Sir,— D r King* was with me a few 

minutes bcfoie youi letter this, however, is 
tlie first iiist.incc in winch your kind intentions 
to me have ever been frustrated * I have now 
the full efft-ct of your caie and benevolence, and 
am far from tlniiking it a shglit honour or a 
small advantage, since it will put the enjoy- 
ment of your convcisatiou more ficquently in 
the powei of, dear sir, youi most obliged and 
alfectionate ‘ ^AM JohnhoN 

* 1* S — I have enclosed a letter to the Vice- 
Chancillor,* which you will lead, and if >ou 
like it, se.il and give him ’ 

As the public will doubtless bo pleiscd to sc( 
the whole progress ot this wc 11 e.muil academi- 
cal honour, I shall inscit the Cli incclloi of Ov 
fold’s letter to the Univcisity,'’ the dqiloma, 
and Johnson’s letter of thanks to the Vice 
Cliancelloi — 

‘To THK llFv^nFND Dr Hudderford, Vuc 
Cluuuellor of the Unu'ti sity of Of fold, to fx 
Coiiununtrated to the Htads of and 

piopoi>id III Convocation 

‘ C!uoHM->roR SiuKET, Fib 4, 17')‘> 
‘Mr Vice (Jh \NChLLOR and Gem'li- mi n,— 
Mi Samuel Johnson, who was foimcily of 
rembn)ke College, having veiy eminently dib 
tinguished himself by the puhl nation of a seias 
of Lssiys, excelhntly calculated to hum the 
inamnis of the peoide, and in which the ciusc 
of leligion and inoiality is everywhere main 
tamed by the stiongest jioweis of aigumcnt .iiul 
language , and who shoitly intends to publish a 


* O*' tho <U'gn (' —Wakcon 

* Pnmii>d of Simt May II ill at Oxford Ih 
brought With lam the dq>loina liom Oxtuid — W’au- 

TON 

* I suppose Johnson moans that my kind intcntivn 
ot bung (ho to give huii tlio goo<l news of tin 
deguc Ih mg granted w.is /rusOcUrd, hoc lusc Dr King 
brought it Ih toio iii\ intelligence am\( d — Wakton 

< Dr Iluddcbford, President of Tiniity College — 
Wart ON 

* Kxtrictcd from the Convocation Register, Ox 
ford — liOSWKLL. 


Dictionary of the English Tongue, formed on a 
new plan, and executed with the greatest labour 
and judgment I persuade myself that I shall 
act agreeable to the sentiments of the whole 
Umversity, m desiring that it may be proposed 
in Convocation to confer on him the degree of 
Master of Arts by diploma, to which I readily 
give iny consent, and am, Mr Vice-Chancellor 
and Gentlemen, your affectionate fiieud and 
servant, ‘ Auran * 

Term 

Hiiaril ’ diploma MAOISTRI JOHNSON. 

1755 * 

* CANCELLAHIUS, Maoidn ct Scholaies 
Univcrsitatcs Oxonicn^it oiaaibus ad qiws hoc 
presens scrijdum pcriena it, salatun in Domino 
sempitei nani 

‘ Cxim eum in jinem gradvs acadcinici d ma- 
ioiibus nostris ihsIlIuU fueunt, ut viii ingenio 
ct docirmd preest antes tUulis quoque purler ccc- 
tcros insigmrentiir , cumque iir doUissimus 
Samuel Jolinsoii d CoIUgio Fembiochiensi, 
scriptis suis popidaitiun moics infounnntibus 
dndnm lUtrato or hi innotuciit , quin et lingmc 
patruc turn oinandce turn stahilundic {Lexteon 
scilicet Anghtarium surnmo studio, sumrno a se 
jndicio conrjcstmn propcditm cdiliu uh) ctiam nunc 
utilit>i}i)nam imju ridat ojuiain, No^i igdur Can 
(dlaiius, Ma>/istii, et SiholaicH, antcdicti, 
mum de htens hamanior ibus optimi mu itum 
(Uutius mhonouiturn pratcuarnus, in boluiui 
(Joniocatione Doctorum, ]Sla<pdr or urn, liujui- 
tiuin, et non Iltgcntiuin, duimo die JMensis 
Fihruarii Anno Donum MdUsuno iricpiiniun- 
lesinio Quinquane^nno quinto habtid, putfaturn 
vn urn Simuclem Johnson {( orispintniibut, am- 
iriun Mar/istr um in Artdnu unun- 

ii<uimu<t it condiiiurtius , eurnque, lulutr pue- 
suitis diplornatis, sinf/uli<i jiu thus pr udtqub et 
honor dots ad uturn qrwliun qaaqiul pu linen- 
tibus frur et gaudu t jussunus 

* Jri cnjiisiei tcdunonium su/dhnn Unnersi- 
taiis Oconitubis 2niCbtntd>us uppuni Jetinius, 

‘ Datum in Dorrio noUice ( on- 
vocationis die 20° Mtiuis 
F( b Anno Dom pi n dii to 

* Diploma supia suiptumpei Rirruti ai'ium 
hituni uat, et ec darctv icner abilis Duniuo com- 
muni Uniiei sitatis biqillo munitum ” 

* Londini, ito Cal Mai t 1755. 

‘ ViRO Rfverindo— IIuddisiokd, S T r. 

‘ Uuivcisitatis Oxonienijis Vice (/anccllaiio 
‘ Hignibsiiiio, S I* D 
Sam Johnson * 

* INORATUS plaid ct tibi et mihi videar, 
mu quanto ine gaudio ajjucmnt, quos nuper 


> The original is lu my ix)ssci»sion —Boswell. 

“ Ihe supeisoiiption of this Icttci w^us not qiuto 
Loiuctmthe eaily editions of this woik It is Jiere 
given from Dr Johnson’s oiigmal letter, now befora 
me — Malonjc. 
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mtht honoi'es {^c, credo, auctore), decreiit Sena- 
tu8 Academicus, litcrarum, quo tamcn nihtl 
levius, o^cio, stgnificerrif ingratus ettam, nisi 
comitatem, qud vir eximius^ mihi vestii testimo- 
nium amoris in manus tradidit, agnoscam et 
laudem Si quid est, undd rei tarn gi atie ai cedat 
gratia, hoc ipso magis mihi placet, quod eo tem- 
pore in ordincs Academicos denub cooptatus snn, 
quo tuam imminuere auctoi itatem, fumamque 
Omnii Iccdcre, omnibus modi s conantur homines 
vafii, nec tamcn acuti quibus ego, prout viio 
umbiatico hcuii, semper restiti, semper resti- 
turus Qui enim, inter has rerum proccUas, rd 
tibiiel Acadernice defucrit, ilium iirtuti et liteu^t^ 
sibique tt paste) is, dejidui urn existimo Vale ’ 

‘ TO THE RLVEREND MR T}IOM\S WVRTOV 

* Mail h 20, 1755 

‘ Dear Sir, — After I received my diploma, I 
wiote >011 a letter of thanks, with a lettei to 
the Vice-Chancellor, and sent another to Mi 
Wiso , but have hcaid fiom nobody since, and 
begin to think myself forgotten It is tiue I 
sent you a double letter, and you may fear an 
expensive correspondent , but I would have 
taken it kindly if you had retained it treble , 
and what is a double letter to apdty kitn;, that, 
ftllowsh I p and Juics, cm sleep without a 
modus in his head t * 

‘ Dear Mr AVhiiton, let me hear fiom you, 
and tell mo something, I care not ivhat, so I 
hear it but fiom you Some thing I will tell 
you I hope to see my Dictionaiy bound and 
lettered next week — vastd mote sujxibus And 
I have a groat mind to come to Oxford at Easter, 
but you will not invite me Shall I come un- 
invited, or stay here where nobody, perhaps, 
would miss me if I went ’ A hard choice ’ But 
such IS the woild to, deal sir, >ouis, etc , 

‘ Sam Juii^bON.* 

TO IHE SAME 

‘ 3fa)ch 25, 1755 

* Dear Sir, — Though not to write, when a 
man can write so well, is an offence sufficiently 
heinous, yet I shall pass it by I am very glad 
that the Vice Chancellor was pleased wnth my 
note I shall impatiently expect you at London, 
that we may consider what to do next I in- 
tend in the winter to open a Bihhuthbque, and 
remember that you are to subscribe a sheet a 
year let us try, likeivise, if wo cannot pei- 
suade your brotlier to subscribe another ]\Iy 
book 18 now coming in luininis o) as What will 
be its fate I know not, nor think much, because 
thinking is to no purpose It must stand the 

* We may conceive what a high gratification it must 
have been to Johnson to receive his <lii)loina from the 
hands of the great Dr King, whose piinciides were so 
congenial with his own — Boswell 

* The words in italics are allusions to passages in 
Mr Warton’s poem, Ciillcd The Progress of Discontent, 
mow lately published. — W arton. 


censure of the great vulgar and the small, — of 
those that understand it, and that understand it 
not But in all this I suffer not alone. Eaery 
writer has the same difficulties, and perliaps 
every writer talks of them more than he thinks 

‘ You will bo pleased to make my compli- 
ments to all my friends ; and be so kind, at 
evciy idle hour, as to remember, dear sir, yours, 
etc. ‘ ISAM. Johnson ’ 

Dr Adams told me that this scheme of a 
Bihhothtque was a serious one , for, upon hm 
visiting him one day, he found his parlour floor 
covered with parcels of foreign and English lite- 
rary journals, and ho told Dr Adams he meant 
to undertake a llovicw ‘How, sir,* said Di 
Adams, ‘can you think of doing it alone’ All 
blanches of knowledge must be considered in 
it Do you know mathematics ’ Do you know 
natural history’* Jolinson answered, ‘Why, 
air, I must do as well as I can My chief pur- 
pose IS to give my countiymcii a view of what 
IS doing in litoratuie upon the Continent , and 
I shall hive, in a good mcasuie, the choice of 
my subject, for I sliall select such books as I 
best understand ’ Dr Adams suggested, that 
IS Dr Mityhad just then finished his Biblw- 
t tuque Britannique, which was a well-executed 
woik, giving foreigners an account of Biitish 
public.itions, he might, with great advantage, 
assume him as an assistant ‘ATr,’ said John- 
son, ‘ the little black dog I I’d thiow him 
into the Thames * The scheme, however, was 
dropped 

In one of his little memorandum books I find 
the following hints for liis intended Keview or 
Literary Journal — ‘ The Annals of lAleraiure 
foieunias u ell as domestic Imitate Lo Clcrc, 
Baylc, Barberac Infelicity of journals in Eng 
1 ind “Woiks of the Learned” We caimct 
t iko in all Sometimes copy fiom foicign jour- 
nalists. Always tell.* 

‘ TO DR BIRCH 

‘ March 29, 1755 

‘Sir, — I have sent some puts of my Dio- 
tionaiy, such as were at hand, for your inspec- 
tion Tlie favour whicli I beg is, that if > on do 
not like them, you will say nothing — I am, air, 
your most affeetionate humble scivant, 

‘ Sam Johnson.* 

‘ TO MR RAMUEL JOHNSON 

‘Norfolk Siulet, Ap)il2?>, 1755. 

‘ Sir, — T he part of your Dictionary which you 
have favoured me with the sight of has given me 
such an idea of the whole, that I most sincerely 
congiatulate the public upon the acquisition of 
a work long wanted, and now executed with an 
industry, accuracy, and judgment equal to the 
importance of the subject You might, rcr- 
haps, have chosen one m which your geniug 
would have appeared to more advantage, but 
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you could not have fixed upon any other in 
which your Ubours would have done such sub- 
stanti il S( rvico to the present age and to pos- 
tci ity I a,ni glad that your health has 8upi)orte<l 
the aj)plication necessary to the performance of 
80 vast a task, and can undertake to i)roimse 
you as one (thougli, pcihaps, tlie only) reward 
of it, the appiobation and thanks of every well- 
wisher to the honour of the Knglisli language 
— I am, witli the gre itest rogird, sir, youi most 
faithful and most aficctionate humble servant, 

‘ Tiio Biiicu.’ 

Mr Oil'll les Burney, ivho has since distin- 
guislied Iiiiiisi It so mucli in the scionco of 
music, and obtained a Doctor’s dcgieo from 
tlie Univcisity of Dxfoid, had been diiven 
from the (.ijiitil by bad lie.iltli, and was now 
n siding at Lynne Regis in Noifolk Ifo had 
b( en so much delighted witli Johnson’s Ram- 
hla f and tlie plan of his Dictionary, that wlicn 
the gie.it Moik was announced in the news- 
papers as nearly hnished, he wiote to Di 
Johnson, begging to be infoimed when and in 
whit in nun 1 liis Diction uy would lie pub- 
lislu (1,- -entie iting, if it sliould be by substiip- 
tion, ot he should li ive anj books at Ins own 
(lispos.il, to 1)0 f ivouied With bix copies loi 
liiniselt and fi lends 

In answii to this niiplication. Dr Johnson 
wioti' till* iollowing lettei, of which (to use Ml 
Buun y’h own woids), ‘ if it be k membtred tliat 
it was wiittcii to an obscuie young ni.in, who 
at thistinn* h i<l not much distinguished him- 
self iviii in his own piofession, but whose n.iine 
i ould lu'v i ! h.ivi‘ icMchcd the .lutlior of tlic Rani- 
Oltiy the politiiicbs and uib.imty m.iy be opposed 
to some of the stones whicli liave been I.itely 
ciKulited of Di Jolinson’a natural ludeiicss 
and fiiocity ’ 

* TO MU JU KNl-Y, IN LYNNE UEOIft, NORFOLK. 

‘ Cuuull SliUVUF, Fl 1 LT SlULhT, 

‘ Ajn d b, 1755 

‘ Sru, — If you imagine tli it by delaying my 
answei I intended to show .any mgket of tlu‘ 
iiolico with whuli you liive fi\omcd me, you 
will IK it III i tliuik justly of jouiself iioi of me 
\oui iivilitus were olicied with too much cle 
g ineo not to eng ige attention , and I have too 
iniuli pU isuie in jdoasing men like you, not 
to feci veiy St iisihly the distinction which you 
have bestowed upon mo 

‘ Few consoipu nces of my endeavours to please 
or to heiietit mankind have delighted mo moic 
than your fiiendslnp thus voluntanly ofloied, 
whicli, now I have it, I hope to keep, because I 
hoiie to continue to deserve it 

‘ I have no Dictionaries to dispose of for my 
self, but sb.ill be glad to 1 um3 jou dnoct yoiii 
friends to INIr Dodsloy, because it was by Ins 
reconmiendatiou that I was employed m the 
work. 


‘ When you have leisure to think again upon 
me, let mo be favoured with another letter, and 
another yet, when you have looked into my 
Dictionary. If you find faults, I shall endea- 
vour to mend them ; if you find none, I shall 
think you blinded by kind paitiility, but to 
liave made you partial in bis f.ivour will very 
much gratify the ambition of, sir, your most 
obliged and most humble servant, 

‘ Sam Johnson.* 

Mr Andie w Millar, bookseller m the Strand, 
took the piincipil charge of conducting the 
pubhc.ition of Johnso/i's Dictionary ^ ami as 
tlie patience of the propiietors was rcpe.ateiUy 
tiled, and almost evliaiistcd, by their exjiccting 
ill it the woik would bo completed within tli« 
tune winch Jolinsoii had s iiigiiinedy supposed, 
the learned author was often goaded to dcs- 
jiatcli, more cspeci.illy as he had received all 
the copy money, by ililfeicnt di.ifts, a consi- 
deiable time bctoic he had finished his task 
When the messenger who caiiied tlie last sheet 
to ^lill ir retained, Johnson asked him, ‘Well, 
what did he s ly ^ ’ — ‘ ^jii,’ answered tlie messen- 
ger, ‘he said, “Think Clod I liive done with 
him”* ‘I im glad,’ rejdied Jolinson with a 
smile, ‘that lie th inks (Jod for anyiliing ’ ^ It 
IS leniiikihlc tint tlio^-e with wliom .Tohnson 
ihieiiy contiacted foi Ins litei.iij laboiiis were 
StotcbiiK'H — i\lr ]\hll ir uid JMi feti ili.in 
Millar, tliough liimsclf no gu it jmlge' of liteia 
turo, laid good si use enough to liive for his 
triondb very .ibli nii n, to give him tlu ir opinion 
and advice lu the puicli.iso oi cop} light, the 
consequence of wliieli was his acipniing a very 
Luge foitiine, with gieat libei ility Johnson 
said of him, ‘ I icspect IMilI u, sii , he h.is i used 
the pure of hteiaiiiie ’ The same piaisc ni.iy 
bo justly given to rinckoucke, the eminent 
]»ookbeller oi {l\uis IMi Sti.ih lu’a hbeiality, 
judgment, and success aie well known. 

‘to BLNNET LANG I on, FsQ , AT LANGTON, 
NLAli bPJLhUl, LlNCOLXMIIllL 

‘ Man 0 , 1755 

‘Sir,— I t lias been long obseived, that men 
do not suspect faults winch tiicy do not com- 
mit , your own eligance of manners, .ind punc- 
tuality of conipl usance, did not siiliei }ou to 
imjKito to me that negligence of whicli I was 
guilty, and [for] which I have not since atoned 
I loceivcd both your letters, and received tliem 
with pleasure piopoitioiied to the esteem winch 
so shoit an acquaintance stiongiy impressed, 
anel which I hope to coniirm by ncarti kiiow- 

* bir Jolin Hawkins, p Sll, inserts two notes as 
having pasMal loinully liet\vi.en Andrew MiHu .ind 
JohiiMin to the above e fleet I am assuied this was 
not the eM.sc In the vi.i) of ineideiital remark, it was 
i pleis.uit pl.ay of rulhr}' To have deliberatedy 
wntten notes m such terms would have been morose. 
—Boswell. 
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ledge, though I am afraid that gratification will 
be for a time withheld. 

‘ I have, indeed, published my book pus Dic- 
tionary], of winch I beg to know your fatlier’s 
judgment, and yours ; and I have now stayed 
long enough to watch its progress m the world. 
It has, you see, no patrons, and I think has yet 
had no opponents, except the critics of tlic coffee- 
house, whose outciies are soon dispersed into 
the air, and are thought on no more. Fiom this, 
therefore, I am at liberty, and think of taking 
the opportunity of this interval to make an ex- 
cursion, and why not then into Lincolnshiie ’ 
or, to mention a stronger attraction, why not to 
dear Mr Langton ’ I will give the true reason, 
which I know you will ajiprove — I ha\e a 
mother more than ciglity years old, who has 
counted the days to the publication of my book, 
in hopes of seeing me , and to her, if I can dis- 
engage myself here, I resolve to go 

‘As I know, dear sir, that to delay my visit 
for a reason like this will not deprive me of 
your esteem, I beg it may not lessen your kind- 
ness I have very seldom received an offer of 
fiioiulship which I so cainestly desue to culti- 
vate and mature I shall rejoice to heir from 
you, till I can see you, and will see you as soon 
as I can , foi when the duty that calls me to 
Lichfield IS discharged, my inclination will cany 
me to Langton I shall delight to hear the 
ocean roar, oi see the stars twinkle, m tlie com- 
pany of men to whom Nature docs not spread 
her volumes or utter her voice in vain 

‘ Do not, dear sir, make the slowness of this 
letter a precedent for delay, or imagine that I 
approved the incivility that I have comnutted , 
for I ha\ 0 known you enough to love you, and 
sincerely to wish a further knowledge , and I 
assure you once more, that to live m a house 
that contains such a fathci and such a son, will 
be accounted a very uncommon degiee of plea- 
sure by, dear sir, your most obliged and most 
humble scivaiit, ‘Sam Johnson ’ 

‘ 10 TilE RLVLKEND MR THOMAH WARTON 

* May 13, 17.05 

‘Dear Sir, — I am grieved that you should 
think me tipiblc of neglecting your letters, 
and beg you will never admit any such suspicion 
again I puiposo to come down next week, if 
you shall be there , or any othei week that 
shall be moic agieeablo to jou Tliercfoic let i 
me know I can stay this visit but a week, but j 
intend to make iireparations for a longer stay ' 
next time, being resolved not to lose sight of 
the University How goes Apidlomus ’ ’ Don’t 
lot him be foi gotten Some things of this kind 
must be done, to keej) us up Pay my compli- 
ments to Mr AVisc, and all my other friends 


* A translation of Apollonius Rhodius was now in- 
tended by Mr Warton — Warton 


I think to come to Kettel Hall '—I am, sir, 
your most affectionate, etc , 

* Samuel Johnsok.* 

TO THE SAME 

‘ June 10, 1755. 

‘ Dear Sir, — It is strange how many things 
will happen to intercept ev ery pleasure, though 
it [be] only that of two friends meeting together. 
I have promised myself e\ cry day to inform you 
when you might expect me at 0\L)id, and have 
not been able to fix a time The time, however, 
IS, I think, at last come, and I promise myself 
to repose in Kettel Hall one of the first nights 
of the next week I am afiaid my stay with 
>ou cannot be long ; but what is the infeience? 
We must endeavour to make it cheerful. I 
wish your brother could meet us, that we might 
go and dnnk tea with Mr. Wise m a body. I 
hope he will bo at Oxfoid, or at his nest of Bii- 
tish and Saxon antiquities ^ I shall expect to 
see Spcnsei finished, and many other things be- 
gun. Dodsley is gone to visit the Dutch The 
Dictionary sells well Tho rest of the world 
goes on as it did — Dear sir, your most affec- 
tionate, etc , ‘Sam Johnson.* 

TO THE SAME 

‘June 21, 1755. 

‘Dear Sir, — T o talk of coming to you, and 
not yet to come, has an air of tnfling which I 
would not willingly have among you ; and 
which, I behove, you will not willingly impute 
to mo, when I have told you that since my 
piomiso two of our partners® are dead, and 
that I was solicited to suspend my cxcuision 
till wo could recover from our confusion 

‘ I have not laid aside iriy purpose , for every 
day makes me more impatient of staying from 
you But death, you know, hears not suppli- 
cations, nor pays any regal d to the convenience 
of mortals I hope now to see you next week , 
but next week is but another name for to mor- 
row, which has been noted for pioniisiiig and 
deceiving —I am, etc , 

* Sam Johnson ’ 


* KctUl ITall la an anenet tenement, adjoining to 
Trinity College, built about the year 1615, by Dr 
Ralph Kcttcl, then President, for tho aeeommo<Iation 
of Commoners of that society In tins aneu nt 
then in a very ruinous state, about forty years after 
Johnson had lodged there, Mr Windh.iiii and the 
present writer were accommodated viitli two ehambers 
of pnrnitivc simplicity, during the installation of tho 
Duke of Portland as Chancellor of the Lnivtrsity of 
Oxford, m 1793 It has since been converted into a 
commodious private house - Mai om 

* At fillsfleld, a village three miles from Oxford — 
Warton 

* Messrs Paul Knapton and Tliornas Longman, both 
of whom died in June 1755, booksellcis concerned m 
his Dictionary 

P 
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TO THE SAME 

'Ann 7, IZo") 

' Dear Sir, — I told you that among the manu- 
scripts lie some things of Sir Thomas More I 
hc'g you to pass an hour in looking on them, and 
procure a transcript of tlie ten or twenty fiist 
lines of each, to be compaicd with what I ha\e , 
that I may know whetlicr they are yet publislied 
The manuscripts are tliosc — 

‘ Catalogue of llodl MS pag 122, F 2, Sir 
Tliomas More 1 Fall of Angels 2 Cieation 
and fall of mankind 3 Detorrnin ition of the 
Tiinity for the rescue of nunkind 4 Fi\(‘ 

hctuies of our Savioui’s passion 5 Of the 
institution of the Sacrament, tlirce le( tures b 
I Tow to receive tlic blessed borly of our Lord 
sacramentally 7 Ncomcnia, the new moon 
8 Dc tiistitid, UcdiOy jpaioie, ct oiatione Chridx 
ante caYtlionrnifjus 

‘Catiloguo, page l'“)t Life of Sir Thomas 
I^Ioie Qu Whether llopers*'' I’age .“>03 De 
lesufnatxmc Manm ^SkiiUi in manus Rcyis pir 
D Thomam Mownn T.ige .k)l Mon D(fni 
810 Moi KP 

‘ If you piocurc the young gentleman in the 
libr uy to wiito out wliat you think fit to he 
written, I ill send to Mr Pi nice th(' booksclh i 
to pay him ^^hat you sliall think proper 

‘ lie pie isi d to make niy compliments to Mi 
Wise, and all rny fi lends — I am, sir, youi 
afb etioinfi , t tc ‘S\m .Johnson ’ 

The Dictionaiy, with a Ciamni ii nidlliston 
of tho Kiiglish lianguvge, Ixung now at huu’^th 
published, in two \olunies folio, the woild eon 
tempi ited with wonder so stupendous a woik 
.achieved by one man, while othoi countiies h ul 
thought such umh it.ikings ht only for whole 
iea(h mios Vast as lus powois weic, I cannot 
but think that Ins im igination dectived him, 
wlan he hupjxiscd th it by constant \i)plie itnm 
he might li ivo iieifuimed tho task in thui 
years Let tho Viefue be attentively peiused, 
in which IS giMii, in .i th ax, stiong, and glowing 
style, a compieheiisuo jet imtieiilir view of 
wh it ho had <lono , .ind it will bo evident th it 
the time he employed upon it wis rom]niatiMlj 
shoit I am unwilling to ^well my book with 
long (piotations fiom what is in c\eijbodj\ 
hands, .ind I believe theio aie few piosc com 
positions in the Knglisli languigc tliat are icwl 
with more dt light, (w aie inoie impicssed upon 
tho memoij’, thin tint lueliminary discouiso 
Ono of its excellences has always stiuck im 
with pcculi.vr admiiation, I mean tho peispi 
(uity with which ho has expiessed abstiact 
Ktientihc notions As an instance of this, I 
shall quote tho following seiiteiue — 

‘When tho r.adical idei hi inches out into 
pniallel ramifications, how (an a consccutni 
•ones bo formed of senses in their own natuu 
collateral ’ We have here au example of what 


has been often said, and I believe with justice, 
that there is for every thought a certain nice 
adaptation of words which none other could 
equal, and which, when a man has been so 
foitiinate as to Iiit, he has attained, in that par- 
ticuhii case, tlie perfection of language 

The extensive reading which was absolutely 
necessary for the accumulation of authontics, 
and which alone m ly account for Johnson’s 
retentive mind being enriched witli a very largo 
and vaiious store of knowledge and imagery, 
must have occupied several yeais The Preface 
fiirmslics an eminent instance of a double t.xlcnt, 
of which Johnson was fully conscious Sir 
Joshua Ilcynolds heard him say, ‘ Ihere are two 
tilings whi( h I nm confident I cm do \cij" well 
one IS an introducfioii to any litei.iiy woik, 
stating what it is to contain, and how it should 
be executed in the most i)crfect manner , the 
other IS a conclusion, showing from vaiious 
c.iuses why the execution h is not been equal to 
what the author promised to himself .ind to the 
public ’ 

How should puny scubbleis he abashed and 
disappointed, when they find him displ vying i 
perfect tlieoiy of Icxieogi vphical excellence, yet 
at the sime time (andidly ind moelestly allow- 
ing tli.it he ‘hid not satisfied Ins own expecta- 
tions ’’ Heie w IS a fan occasion for the exeicise 
of Johnson’s mode stj, when he was c died upon 
to compiro his own arduous peTfoim.ince, not 
w'lth tliose of other indiMiUi.als (in which case 
his intlexible rcgiid to tiuth w'ould lii\o been 
Molated liad he atlectcd dididimcc), but with 
speculative pcifcction , as lie, who can uutstnj) 
ill his coinpctitois 111 the i.ice, m.iy jet be sen 
sible of his de hciencj w hen ho i uns ag iinst time 
Well might he say, that ‘ the Lnglisli Hictioiuiy 
waas wi itten w ith little assistance of the learned , ’ 
for he tedd me, that the only aid winch he re - 
ccivcel w IS i p iper cold lining twentj etymolo- 
-.les, sent to him by a peison tlieii unknown 
who, lie was aftciw iids mlormed, was Di 
I’eaice, Ihshopof lloclu'ster The ctjunoleigies, 
though thej’^ exhibit learning aiiel judgment, aie 
not, I think, entitled to the hist piaisc among'^t 
the v.iuoiis parts of this immense woik, Tlit 
defiiiilions have ahv.ijs appeared to me such 
vstomshing proofs of acuteness of intellect and 
luecision of language, as indicate a gciuus of the 
liighest laiik This it is which maiks tlic 
uperioi cxcclle nee of Johnson's Dictionary over 
others equallj’ or even more voluminous, and 
must hi\e maele it a woik of much grc.ater 
mental labour than mere J.exicons, or WohI 
Books, as the Dutch call them They who will 
make tho expenrnent of tijmg how they can 
define a few words of wh.vtever natuie, will soon j 
he satisfied of the unquestion.able justice of this | 
obseivation, which I can assure my reaelers is 
foundeel upon much study, and upon communi 
cation with more minds th.an my own 

A few of his definitions must be admitted to 
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be erroneous. Thus, Windward and Leeward^ 
though diiectly of opposite meaning, are defined 
identically the same way ; * as to which incon- 
•ideiable specks it is enough to observe, that 
his Preface announces that he was aware theie 
might be many such in so immense a work ; noi 
was he at all disconcerted when an instance 
pointed out to him A lady once asked lum how 
he came to define Pastei n the knee of a horse , 
instead of making an cl iborate defence, as she 
expected, ho at once answered, ‘ Ignoiance 
madam, — pure ignorance ’ Ills definition ot 
Netwoik has been often quoted with spoitivo 
malignity, as obscuimg a thing in itself veiy 
plain But to these fiivolous censures no othci 
inswei IS necessary than that with which we aie 
furnished by his own Preface — 

‘To explain, requiics the use of terms h s-> 
abstiuse than tliat which is to bo explained, and 
such tenns cannot always bo found , foi is 
notlung can be proved but by supposing some- 
thing intuitively known, and evident without 
proof, so nothing c in be defined but by the use 
of woids too plain to admit of defimtion Some- 
times casiei words aic changed into hardci , as 
hni uxl into scpultuie or interment^ dxxjy into 
dcnccatiie , dryness, into siccity or aiidity , Jit 
into paioTcysm for the woid, whatever it 

be, can never be trinslated into one rnoie easy ’ 

Ills intioducing his own opinions, and even 
prejudices, under general dofiiiitions of wouls 
while at the same time the oiiginal meaning oi 
the woids IS not exidaincd, as his Toiy, hut, 

Pension, Oats, Pxcisc,^ and a few moic, cinnot 

_ ^ 

^ He owns in Ins Picfaco tlu* deficiency of tlic 
technical part of Ins woik , and lie siid he sliould ho 
much obliged to me foi doflnitiuus ol musical Iliiiis 
foi his next edition, whmh he did not li\ctobui»ti 
iiiti nd — Burney 

2 lie thus di fines Fvcise ‘A Intofnl tax levied 
U}>on oomnioilitios, and adjudged not by the eonuiiou 
judgi'^, of inoptity, but ivutchcs lined b> tliose to 
wliom Excise is ]iiid' The CoiiimissioiHrs ol l.\( I'^e 
being oT( tided by tins sevcie reflection, coii'iulted Mr 
Mull ly, then Attoinc> tJeiieral, to know whether le- 
dres', luuhl be hg illj obtaiiicel 1 wi-slied to li.ive luo- 
euied for my 1 ciders a cojy of the opinnm wliicli lie 
gi\e, and vshidi may now be justly eonsideied is 
liisluij , but the m> Aeiious seciccy of ofllee, itsei 111 , 
would not peiiint it I am, however, infoiimd ]<v 
very good authority, tint its impoit was, that the 
passage might be ennsideud as actionable, but tliat 
it would be inoie jiiudent 111 tliebenid not to jciose- 
eute Johnson never made the smallest albrilion 111 
this pass i-c We find lie still ret uned lus e ul> juc- 
ndi( e ag Hint TacisG , f<u 111 tlie n 2 so C^, thri( m 
liie following ver> cxtiaoidinary piiagiaidi ~‘lhe 
luthenticity of Clarendon’s Ilistoiy, though piint«d 
with the sanction of one of the first Umviisitics of 
the woild, h<id not an unexjx cted minusenpt been 
happily discoi Cl ( d, w'ould, with the help of tactions 
i rcdulity, have been bi ought into qin stioii by the two 
lowest of all human beings, a scribbler for a paity, and 
a Coramisssioner of Excise ' The pel sons to wliom he 
alludes were Mr John Oldmixon and Gcoige Du< ket, 
I -c| —Boswell. 


bo fully defended, and must be placed to the j 
account of capricious and humorous indulgence 
Talking to me upon this subject when wo were 1 
at Ashbouine in 1777 , he mentioned a still I 
stronger instance of the picdominance of his 
pnvate feelings in the comiaosition of this work, 
than any now to be found m it ‘ You know, 
sir, Lord Gower forsook the old Jacobite m- 
teiest AYIien I came to the word rcneijado, 
aftei telling tliat it meant “0110 who dcscits ‘ 
to the enemy, a levoltci,” I added, Sometimes we , 
say a Gower Thus it went to the press , but 
the printer had more wit than I, and struck it 
out * 

Let it, liowevci, be lemcmbcicd, tint this 
indulgence does not display itself only in sarcasm 
towaids others, but sometimes in playful allu- 
sion to tlic notions commonly entoitamcd of his 
own laiioiioiis tisk Tims *Oiub St) at, tho 
name of a street m London, much inhabited by 
vviiteis of small histones, dicttonai its, .ind tem- 
poral y poems , whence any mean production is 
calUd C/)ub Sticcf ’ — ^ LexiCOiV'aphei , a vv liter 
of dictionaiies, .1 hit) mlcss di udye * 

At the time when he vims concluding his very 
eloipicnt Picfacc, Johnson’s nuiul appears to 
have been in sucli a state of depression, that 
we cannot contcmiJate witliout wonder the 
vigoious and sjilciidid thoughts which so highly 
distinguish that perfoimance. ‘I,* says he, 
‘may surely be contented without the piaiso of 
pcifection, which if I could obtain in tins gloom 
of solitude, what would it avail me’ I liave 
luolixetid my woik till most of those vvliom I 
wished to please have sunk into the giave , and 
success and iniscaiiiago aic empty sounds I 
tlicicfore dismiss it with fiigid tranquillity, 
liaviug little to fcai or hope fiom ccnsuie or 
fiom i)iaise ’ That this indiffeiciice was rather 
a teinpoiaiy than an hahitual feeling, appeals, I 
think, from Ins letters to Mi Waiton, and 
however he may have been affected for the 
moment, ceitam it is that the houoius which 
Ins gieat woik piocuicd him, both at home and 
abioid, weie veiy grateful to him His fiieiid 
the Earl of Coik and Oiieiy, being at Florence, 
lircscnted it to the Acadonia delta C) usca. 
That Academy sent Johnson tlicir Vocabula) 10, 
and the Fieiich Academy sent him their Diction- 
nauc, w'hich hli Langton had tlie pleasure to 
convey to him 

It must undoubtedly seem strange that the 
conclusion of las Biefacc should be cxpicsscd m 
terms so desiionding, wlien it is coiisidere<l that 
the authoi was then only mhis foity-sixtli jear 
But vve must asciibc its gloom to that miserable 
dejection of spirits to winch he was constitu- 
tionally subject, and wIik b was aggravated by 
the death of his wife two years before. I have 
heard it ingeniously observed by a lady of rank 
and elegance, that ‘ his melancholy was then at 
its meiiJian ’ It pleased God to grant him 
almost thirty years of life after this time , and 
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once, when he was in a placid frame of mind, 
he was obliged to own to me that ho had en- 
joyed hajjpier days, and had many more friends, 
since that gloomy hour than before 
It 18 a sad saying, that ‘ most of those whom 
he wislied to please had sunk into the grave , ’ 
and his case at forty-five was singularly un- 
happy, unless the ciiclc of his friends was very 
narrow I have often thought, that as longevity 
IS generally desired, and I believe generally 
( \pected, it would be wise to be continually 
adding to the number of our fi lends, that the 
lr)ss of some may be suiiplicd by othei s I’liend- 
ship, ‘the wine of life,’ should, like a well- 
stocked ctllar, bo tlius continually renewed, 
and it IS consol itory to tliiiik, tliat although 
we can siddoin add wliat will cqu il tlicgoneious 
ti) si gi oivths our youth, yet fiiendship becomes 

insensibly old in mucli less time than is com- 
monly im igmed, and not many jcirs aie re- 
quired to make it vtiy mellow and jilcasant 
Wai nith will, no doubt, make a considerable 
difrcToneo IMcn Of affectionate temper and 
biiglit fancy will coalesce a gieat dial sooner 
than those who arc cold and dull 
The pioposition which I have now endeavoured 
to illusti ite was, at ,i Hubsoquent jKiiod of his 
life, the opinion of Jolinson himself Ho said 
to i:>ir Joshua Iloynolds, ‘ If a man docs not 
make new acquaintance as he advances thiougli 
life, lie will soon find himself left alone A 
• man, sir, should keep his fiicndship in constant 
lepair * 

The cch biati'd I\ri Wilkes, whose notions and 
liabits of life wcie vciy opposite to his, but who 
was ever eminent for literatuie and vivacity, 
sallied foith with a little jcu d upon the 

following p issage in liis (li immai of the English 
Tongue, jiiefivcd to the Dictionaiy — ‘7/ sel- 
dom, peihvps never, begins any hut the fiist 
syll ihlo ’ In ui essay punted m the rubfn 
Advoti^i) , tins lively wiitei enuineiatcd many 
iiistinces in opposition to this iciiiaik foi 
example, ‘TIic authoi of this obseiv itioii must 
bo a ni.in of quick apple hrusion, ami of a most 
(ompic licnsiie genius’ Tlie position is un 
doubtedly expressed with too much latitude 
'Has light silly, wo m.iy suppose, made no 
gieat inquession on oiii h xicogi iphei , for \vt 
find tliat lie did not alter tlic passage till many 
yeais afti iw ads ^ 

Ho had tlie jiU asuie of being ticatcd m a v n \ 
dilleient ni aaiei by las old pujul ISIr (Janick,iii 
the tollowing compliinciitaiy cpigiam — 

‘on JOHNSONS inClIONAUY 

‘Talk of war with a Baton, lu ll hoUlly advance 
Th it one f nghsh soldici v\ ill be it ten ol Iianeo , 

* In Iho thud edition, published in 1773, he left out 
tlio wordi, perhaps never^ and added the follow mg pai v- 
graidi — 

•It sometimes begins middle or final sjllables in 
woixls compounded, as block-htad, or deuved iiom the 
ItivliD, as comprc-hcndcd ' — Boi>vvLLU 


Would vve alter the boast from ilie swoid to the 
Our odds are still greater, still greater our men , 

In the deep mines of science though Frenchmen may 
toil, 

Can their strength be compared to Locke, Newton, 
and Boyle ? 

Let tliem rally their heroes, send forth all their 
povv’rs, 

Thur verse men and prose men, then match them 
with ours ! 

First bhakspesre and Milton, like gods m the fight. 
Have jmt their wliole di im i and ipie to flight , 

In sitiics, f j)isll( s, and odes would they tojie, 

Thttir numbeis rcticat bofoio Dr} den and Pope , 

And Johnson, well irm d, like a liero of joie. 

Has beat forty Fitnrh,* and will be it foity more I* 
Johnson tins year gave at once a proof of bis 
benevolence, quickness of apprehension and ad- 
mu able ait of composition, in the assistance 
which he gave to IMi Zachuiah Williams, 
father of the blind lady whom he had humanely 
received under his roof ]Mr Williams had 
followed the profession of physic in Wales , but 
having a very strong propensity to the study of 
natural philosopliy, h id made many ingenious 
advances towards a discovery of the longitude, 
and repaired to London in hopes of obtaining 
the great paihamcntary row ml He failed of 
success , hut Johnson having made himself 
master of hispiinciidcs and expeiimonts, wrote 
for him a pamphlet, published in quaito, with 
tlic follow ing title ‘ An account of an Attempt 
to asccitain the Longitude at Sea, by an exact 
Theory of the Vaiiation of the Migiietical 
Needle ; with a Table of the Vaiiaiions at the 
most remaikahlc Cities in Eiuope, from the year 
IGGO to 18G0 ’ [I] To (hfTuse it moie extensively, 
it was accompanied with an It ilian translation 
on the opposite page, which it is supposed was 
the vvoik of *Signoi Barcttq^ an Italian of con- 
siderable literature, who, having come to Eng- 
land a few ycais befoic, had been employed in 
the capacity both of a language mastei and an 
author, and foimcd an intimacy with Dr John- 
son This pamphlet Johnson jiresentcd to tlic 
Hodlcian binary On a blank leaf of it is pasted 
a paiagrajih cut out of a newspaper, con tuning 
an account of the death and chaiacter of Wil- 
liams, plainly wiitten by Johnson ’ 


* The number of the rioiuh Aciilciiiy einjilujeU lu 
■settling their kingu ige — Busvvi ll 

2 This ingenious furtigner, wlio was a nit no of Pied- 
mont, came to England about the jear 1753, and died 
in London, May 5, 1789 A veiy ciiidid and judicious 
Kiount of him and his woiks, beginning with the 
wolds ‘ So iiineh aspenlj,’ and written, it is believed, 
by a Uistinguislud digintuv in tlie ( liuieh, may be 
lound in the UtiUUmaii t> Magazine for that year, p 
!(/) —Mai ONE 

* On Siturday the 12th, about twthe at night, died 
Mr Zaehariah Wilhuiis, m hm eight) thud )cir, after 
an illness of eight mouths, in full possession of his 
mental faculties He has been long known to philo- 
sophers and scanun for his skill in magnetism, and hia 
proposal to ascertain the longitude b) a pecuLai 
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In July this year ho had formed some scheme 
of mental improvement, the particular purpose 
of which docs not appear. But we find in his 
Prayers and Meditations^ p 25, a prayer en 
titled, ‘ On the Study of Philosophy as an in- 
strument of liN mg ; * and after it follows a note, 
‘ This study was not pursued ’ 

On the 13th of the same month he wrote in 
Ins Journal the following scheme of life, foi 
Sunday ; ‘having lived,’ as he with tenderness 
of conscience expicsses himself, ‘not without 
an habitual reverence for the Sabbath, yet with- 
out that attention to its religious duties which 
Christianity requires ’ 

‘ 1. To nse early , and m older to it, to go to 
sleep early on Saturday 

‘2 To use some extraordmiiy de\otion in 
the moining 

‘ 3 To examine the tenor of my life, and pai- 
tioularly the last week , and to maik my ad- 
\ances m religion, or recession fiom it 

‘ 4 To read the Scripture methodically, with 
such helps as are at hand 
*5 To go to church twice 
‘ 6 To read books of divinity, cither specula- 
tive or practical 

‘ 7 To instruct my family 
‘8 To w^ear off by meditation any worldly 
•oil conti acted m the week ’ 

CnAPTEll XI. 

1750-1758 

In 1756 Johnson found that the great fame of 
his Dictionary had not set him above the ne- 
cessity of ‘ making provision for the d.iy that 
was !> issing over him ’ ^ No royal or noble 
patron extended a munificent hand to give in 
<lcpendence to the man who had conferred sta- 
bility on the language of his country We may 
feel indignant that there should have been such 
unworthy neglect , but we must, at the same 
time, congiatulate ouisehcs when we considti, 
that to this very neglect, opeiating to rouse the 
natural indolence of liis constitution, we owe 
many valuihlc pioduetions, which otherwibc 
perhaps might never have appeared 

Ho had spent, during the progress of the 


system of the variation of tlie compass lie was a 
man of industry indefatigable, of conversation in- 
offensive, patient of adversity and disease, tininentlj 
sober, temperate, and pious, and ^^oltlly to have ended 
life with better foitime — Boswell 
* lie so far from being ‘ set above the necessity 
of making provision for the day that was p ussing over 
him,’ that he appears to have bern in tins year m 
great pecuniary distress, having been arrested for 
debt . on which occasion his fnend bamuel Richard- 
son became his surety See a letter from Johnson to 
him on that subject, dated Feb 19, 1750 Richard- 
son’s Correspondence, voL v p 2b3 — Maloxk. 
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work, the money for which he had contracted 
to write his Dictionary "VVo have seen that 
the reward of his labour was only fifteen hun- 
dred and seventy-five pounds ; and when the 
expense of amanuenses and paper, and other 
articles, are deducted, his clear piofit was very 
inconsiderable. I once said to him, ‘ I am 
Sony, sir, you did not get moie for y'our Dic- 
tionary ’ Ills answer was, ‘ I am sony too 
But it wis vciy well The booksellers are 
gcncious, liberal minded men ’ He, upon all 
occasions, did ample justice to their character 
in this respect He considered them as the 
patrons of literature , and, indeed, although 
they have eventually been consideiable gamers 
by his Dictionary, it is to them that we owe 
its Iiaving been undertaken and carried tlirough 
it the ri^-k of gieat expense, for they were not 
ibsolutcly sure of being indemnified 

On the fiist day of this year ^ we find from 
his pi ivatc devotions that he had then recovered 
from sickness [P) and Med ], and in February 
that Ills cyo was restored to its use [Pr and 
Med p ‘27J Tlio pious giatitudc with which ho 
acknovvledges meicics u})on every occasion is 
very edifying , as is the humble submission 
which he breathes, when it is the will of his 
heavenly Fatlier to tiy him with .afflictions 
As such dispositions 'become the state of man 
here, and are the true effects of religious disci- 
jdino, wo cannot but vci>eiato in Johnson one 
of the most exercised minds that our holy reli- 
gion hath ever foirncd If tlicro bo any thought- 
less enough to suppose such exercise tho weak- 
ness of a great nndei standing, let them look up 
to Johnson, and be convinced that what he so 
earnestly piactised must have a rational founda- 
tion 

Ills woiks this year were, an abstract or epi- 
tome, 111 oitavo, of his folio Dictionary, and a 
few essays in a monthly publication entitled 
'The Unneisal Visitor Christopher Smart, 
with whose unhappy vacillation of mind ho 
sincerely sympathized, was one of the stated 
imdcitakeis of this miscellany , and it was to 
assist him that Johnson sometimes employed 
Ins pen All tlic essays maiked with two as- 
terisks havo been asciibed to him ; but I am 
confident, from internal evidence, that of these, 
neither ‘ The Life of Chaucer,’ * lleflections on 
the State of Portugal,’ nor an * Essay on Archi- 
tecture,’ were written by him. I am equally 


* In Ax>iil in this year, Johnson wrote a letter to Dr 
Joseph Warton, in conscquinio of having read a few 
pages of that gentleman’s newly published Essay on 
the (Julius and Writings of Pope Tlie only paragraph 
in it that respects Johnson’s personal history is this 
‘ For my part, I have not lately done much I have 
been ill in the winter, and iny eye has been inflamed , 
blit I please myself with tlie hopes of doing many 
things, with which I have long pleased and deceived 
myself ! ’ Memoirs of Dr J Warton, etc , 4to, I30& 
— Malone. 
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confident, upon the same evidence, that he 
wrote ‘ Further Thoughts on Agnculture’[}-] , 
being the sequel of a very inferior essay on the 
same subject, and which, though cairicd on as 
if by tlic same hand, is both in thinking and 
expicssion so far above it, and so stnkingly 
peculiai, as to leave no doubt of its true parent , 
and that he also wioto ‘ A Dissdtation on the 
State of Liteiatuic and Authors’ [f], and 
‘A Disscitition on the Ej)itaphs wiitten by 
Popo’[*J The last of these, indeed, he aftd- 
wards added to his Idlci AVhy tlic essays 
truly wiitten by him aic maiked in the same 
manner witli sonic which he did not wiite, I 
enrmot e\pl iin , but with deference to those 
who liave asciibed to lum tlic time essays 
whicli I liavo reje cted, they want all the ch l- 
ractci ifatical rnaiks of Johnsonian composition 
He engaged also to supei intend and contii 
buto l.ug(ly to another montidy public ition, 
entitled The Lite) m y Ma(iaz\)ie oi Uniiiiud 
Rcficio [^1, the fust number of whieli cime out 
in ly tins yc n Wlnit wvie his emoluments 
from this undci 1 iking, iiid wliat othei wut(is 
were eniphjjcd in it, 1 hue not discoKod 
Tfc continued to wide in d, with iideimissions, 
tdl tin* fjftetidh numhei , and I tliink th d Ik 
m'vergive hcttci jiroofs of tlio fojce, acuteness, 
and viv u dy of liis mind, tlian in this miscidl my, 
whetln i we consider his ongin il essi}-s oi hi 
levn ws of the woiks ol olliiis ddie ‘I’li 
liminiiy Ad(liess’[fJ Lo the puhhc is i proof 
how tins gieat mm could iihIkUisIi with the 
graces of sup< noi < ounioiilioii e\cu so tide a 
thing IS the ]»1 m ot i m e; i/ine 

Ills ()ii-,um 1 (ssiys au' ‘An Tntioduction to 
the Politic il Stdeof CJiiut Jhdain’[|J, ‘Pc 
iiiaiks on the Mildii r>iir[ll, ‘ Ohscivations 
on his Ihdmnic l\rajesty’s Tuatios wdli tlic 
Kinpies>, ot Pnssia ami the liandoi uc Ilcsse 
(H'-sel'III, ‘ ( )osei V it ions on the Pu sc nt State 
of Allans ’ It) , and ‘iNbmoiis of licdciicklii 
King of Piussii’[l] In 'll! tin e he displiys 
extensive juddical knovvlidgi md saguily, e\- 
picssod wit h uncommon eneig> md p«. ispicuity, 
without anv of those woids whioli lie sometimes 
took a pleisuie m adoi>tnig, m imitation of Sii 
Thomas P»iown, of whoso < Inistutn Jfoiu/s lu‘ 
this ycai gave an edition, witli Ins ‘ I lU ’["j 
piehxcd to d, which is one of Johnson’s host 
hiogiajihical jkm loimances In one mst mcc 
only in these csmjs has he indulged 1ns Bioiiti 
titm Di Pobcitson, the hi'^toiim, mentioned 
it to mo, as liaving at once convinced him th d 
Johiuon was tlic auilioi of the M€?noui> of the 
Kiiu} of P) iis^ia tSpe iking of the piido whicli 
the old king, tlie fithci ot 1ns hero, took in 
being mastei of tlie tallest u'gimeid in Euiojic, 
ho says ‘ To review this tou( i </k/ legimcnt was 
hi8 daily pie vsiiio , and to peipctuate it w.is so 
much his cue, that when he met a till woman, 
he immediately commanded one of his Tdaman 
re till ue to many her, that they might jlu oj^apaie 


proco tty, * For this Anglo-Latiaii w ord procei ity 
Johnson had, however, the authority of Addison, 
His reviews are of the following books: 
‘Birch’s History of the Royal Society ’[f]; 
‘Muipliy’s Gray’fe-Inn Journal ’ [t] , ‘Wartoii’s 
Essay on the Wntings and Genius of Pope,* 
vol 1 [t] , ‘ Hampton’s Translation of Poly- 
bius ’[f] , ‘ Blackwell’s Memoirs of the Court of 
Augustus ’ [f] , ‘Russell’s Natural History of 
Aleiipo ’ [t] , ‘ Sir Isaac Newton’s Arguments in 
IT oof of a Deity ’[t], ‘Borlase’s History of the 
Isles of Scilly ’ [f] , ‘ Holme's Expenments on 
P>h aching ’ft], ‘ Biowne’b Christian Morals’ [f] , 
‘Hales on Disiilliiig SeaAVdci, Veidilatois in 
Ships, and Curing an ill Taste m Milk’ft], 
‘ laicas’s Essay en Waters ’[■]] , ‘Keith’s Cata- 
logue of the Scottish Bishops ’[]], ‘Browne’s 
Histoiyof Jain.iica’ [f ] , ‘Philosophical Tians- 
iictions,’ vol \li\[|], ‘Mis Lennox’s Tiansla- 
tiou of Sully’s IMemoirs ’ [ ‘ Miscellanies, by 
Ell/ d)cth ILinison ’ [f] , ‘Evans’s Map and Ac- 
count of ilie jMiddle Colonies in Ameiiea’[i], 
‘ Lc tti 1 on the Case of Admiial Byng ’ [*j , ‘ Ap- 
pe d to tlie pLople concerningAduiii.il Byiig’f^] ; 
‘ H.anway’s JOight D lys’ Joiiiney, and Essay on 
Tta ’ [“] , ‘ The C idet, a IMilitary Ticatise ’[(*]; 
‘Sumo fuitlier Paitieulars in rdation to the 
C’ase of Admii il P>yng, )>y i Gentleman of Ox- 
foid ’ [^] , ‘ Tlie Conduct ol the iMinisti} lel ding 
to the ITcsent W ii imji.iiti illy examined ’ [t] , 

‘ A Fieo IiKjuiiy into the Natuie .md Oiigm of 
Juil’[*J All these, fiom intciii.il evidence, 
wcie wiitten by .Johnson , some of them I know 
he avowed, ami have ni.nked them with an as- 
accoidmgly IMi 'I'liomas 1 ) uis, mdt cd, 
asciibod to Imn the ihuicvv of ]\Ii r>uikc s 
Inqiu) n into ilo Omnn of oin LUasof the Siih- 
tinu (did Jkonltfnl , and Sii John ILuvLins, 
with eipial disct iimicnt, his mst i ted it in Ins 
collet tioii of Johnson’s woiks, whoieas it has 
no rosomhl mce to .Tohnsoii’s composition, and 
IS Well known to h.ue hi i ii wiitt(U by I\Ii 
Mill plus who h.is acknowledged it to n e and 
many othcis 

It IS woithy of icmaik, m justice to Johnson’s 
political ch.u ictei, which Ins bnn misiijne- 
st idcd as ahjictly submissive to povvci, tint Ins 
ithsii lations on the Parent h>((ttc of w^tf(n)<i 
ulovv vvdli as amnnted a spmt of constitution \1 
Iilaity as tan be found aiiywhcic Thus lie 
ht gms ‘ The time is now conic, m which every 
Englishman t\i»tcts to he iiifoimcd of the 
n dioiial tiff ms, and in wlmh lie lias i n^ht to 
li ive tliat expect liion gi.dihcd Foi, whatcvci 
may be uiged by Ministeis, or tlioso whom 
vanity or intoiest make the follovveis of Mini- 
steis, concerning the necessity of coiihdencc in 
oui gov ei 1101 s, and the iiicsninption of prying 
with piofano eyes into the unsses of policy, 
it 13 evident tliat this leveieiice can be claimed 
only by counsels yet unexecuted, and projects 
suspended in delibeiatioii But when a design 
has ended in miscai i lage or success, when evci'y 
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eye and every ear is witness to general dis- 
content or general satisfaction, it is then a 
proper time to disentangle confusion and illus- 
tiate obscurity ; to show by what causes every 
event was produced, and in whit eifects it is 
likely to terminate , to lay dow n witli distinct 
particularity what rumour always huddles in 
general exclamation, or perplexes by indigested 
iiairativcs , to show whence happiness or ca- 
lamity IS derived, and whence it may be ex- 
pected , and honestly to lay befoiethc people 
what inquiry can gather of the past, and con- 
jecture can estimate of the futiue * 

Here we hive it assumed as .in incontrovei- 
tible pimciplc, that in tins count ly the people 
aie the superintendents of the conduct and 
measuios of those by whom government is ad- 
ininisteicd , of the bLimrieial elleet of which 
the present reign alloided an illustiious ox- 
ample, when addresses fiom all paits of the 
kingdom controuled an audacious attempt to 
introdu( ( a new power subvoisive of the Ciown 
A still stionger pioof of his p ituotic spnit 
appeals in his leview of an Ei>saif on WatoSy by 
Di Luc IS, of whom, after describing him as a 
man well known to tlie woikl f(U Ins dating 
defiance of power, when he thought it excited 
on tlie side of wrong, he thus spe iks 

‘The Irish Ministers diove Iiiiii fiom his 
native countiy hya pioclim ition, iii which tliey 
chaige him with ciiinos of which tluy iievei in 
tended to be called to the jiroof, and opjircsscd 
him by methods equally lucsistiblc by guilt and 
imiocciicc Let the man thus diivcii into exile 
foi having been the fiiend of his couiitiy, be 
received in cveiy otliei place as a confessor of 
liberty , and let the tools of powei bo taught in 
time, that they may lob, but c uinot impovcxisli ’ 
Some of his leviews in this Maga/inc aic very 
shoit accounts of the pieces noticed , and I men- 
tion tliem only that Dr Johnson’s opinion of 
the woiks may be kiiowm , but many of them 
me examples of claboiate criticism in tlic most 
masteily style In his icview of the Mcinviib 
of the Couit of Auyuiitus, he lias tlie icsolution 
to think and speak fiom his own mind, icgaid 
less of the cant tiansmitted fiom age to age in 
praise of the ancient Homans Thus . ‘ I know 
not wliy any one but a sclioolboy iii his decl i- 
iiiation should whine over the* Coiiimonwcalth 
of liomc, which gicw gieat only by the niiseiy 
of the lest of mankind Tlie Homans, like 
otheis, as soon as thej giew iich, gicw coirupt , 
and 111 then coiiuptiuii sold tlie lives and 
tieedoms of themselves and ot one anotlici ’ 
Again ‘ A people who, while they were poor, 
robbed mankind , and as soon as they becaim 
iich, rubbed one anotlur* In his n view of 
the Miscellanies in piose and vcise, published 
by Elizabeth Harrison, but wiitten by fiiany 
hands, he gives an eminent pioof at once of his 
oithodoxy and candoui — 

‘The authois of the essajs in prose seem 


generally to have imitated, or tried to imitate, 
the copiousness and luxuriance of Mis Howe 
This, however, is not all their praise; they 
have laboured to add to her biightness of 
uiiagcry her puiity of sentiments The poets 
have had Dr Watts befoie then eyes, a writer 
who, if he stood not iii the first class of genius, 
compensated that defect by a ready application 
of Ins poweistothe promotion of piety The 
attempt to employ tho ornaments of lomanco 
in the decoiation of leligion, was, I think, first 
made by Mr Boyle's Maityiiloni of Theodora, 
but Bojle’s philosophical studies did not allow 
him time for the cultivation of style , and the 
completion of the great design was reserved for 
Mis Howe Di Watts was one of the first 
who taught the Dissenters to wiito and speak 
like other men, by sliowing them that elegance 
might consist with piety They would have 
both done hoiioiu to a better society, for they 
liad that cliiiity which might well make their 
failings be forgotten, and with which tho whole 
Chiistiin woild wish for cominiiiiion They 
were pure fiom all the heresies of an ago to 
which eveiy opinion is become a favouiite, tint 
tlie iiniveisil clmrch has lutlicrto detested! 
This pi also the gcnoial interest of mankind 
icipiircs to be given to writers wlio please and 
ilo not corrupt, wlio instinct and do not weaiy 
But to them all human eulogies are vain, whom 
1 believe apjd luded by angels and numbered 
with the just ’ 

His defence of tea against Mr Jonas Ilanway’s 
violent attack upon that elegant and popular 
b( voinge, shows how very well a man of genius 
i 111 wiite upon the slightest suhjnt, when he 
wiites, as tlie Italians say, ion ainoic I sup- 
pose no pci son ever enjoyed with inoio lelish 
tho infusion of that fi igiant leaf than John 
son The cjuautities which he drank of it at all 
hours weie so gicat, that his nerves must have 
been uncommonly stiong not to have been ex- 
tremely lelaxcd by such an intcmpeiato use 
of it He assuicd me tliat he never felt the 
least inconvenience fiom it, which is a proof 
tha^i tlie fault of his constitution was lather 
a too gicat tension of fibres than tho contraiy 
Ml Han vv ly wi ote an an gry answer to J ohnson’s 
leview of his Ei>iiay on Tea, and Johnson, after 
i full and delihciate iiause, made a rejily to it , 
tho only instance, I believe, iii the whole course 
of his life, when he condescended to oppose any- 
thing that was vviitten against him I suppose, 
when he tliouglit of any of his little antagonists, 
he was evci justly awaic of the high sentiment 
of Ajax m Ovid ; 

‘ Iste iulit pretium jam nunc certaminis h/ujus, 

Qui, cum iLUui> erit, itutum certasse feretur ' ■ 
But, indeed, the good Mi Hanway laid himself 


* Losing, he wins, because his name will be 
Ennobled by defeat, who durst contend with me 

^Deyokm 
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SO open to ridicule, that Johnson’s animadver- 
sions upon his attack were chiefly to make sport 
The generosity with which he pleads the 
cause of Adinual Byng is highly to the honoui 
of his heart and bpiiit Though Voltaire affects 
to be witty upon the fate of that unfortunate 
officer, observing that he was shot ^pour en- 
courafjer les avtidt* the nation has long been 
satisfied tliat bis life was saciificcd to the politi 
cal fcivonr of tlio times In tlie vault belong- 
ing to the Toiiington family, in the church of 
Soiithill in 13' dfoidsliire, theic is the following 
epitapli upon Ins monument, wincli I Lave tran- 
scribed — 

‘ TO THE PERPETUAL DISQIlACE 
OE PUBLIC JUSTICE, 

THE HONOURABLE JOHN BYNG, ESQ , 
ADMIRAL OP THE BLUE, 

1£LL A MARTYR TO POLITICAL 
PBRSI (’Ll ION, 

MMiCH 14 , IN 'iHi' \rAR 1757 ; 

WHIN BRWI RY AND LOY'ALTY 
WERE INHUl’l'ICIENT KICUUITIIS 
I- OR 'JUKI I PE AND HONOUR OF 
A NAVAL OFUCER ’ 

Johnson’s most exquisite critical essay in the 
Literauf Mof/azinCy and indeed anywhere, is 
his review of Soame Jenyns’s Inqauy into the 
Origin of Evil Jenyns was possessed of lively 
talents, and a style eminently pure and easy, 
and could very happily play with a light sub- 
ject, either in prose or verso ; but when he 
speculated on tliat most diflicult and excruciat- 
ing (pu stion, tlie Oiigin of Evil, ho Wontured 
far beyond his dejith,’ and accoidingly was 
exposed by Johnson, both with acute argument 
and biilliant wit I lemember, when the late 
Mr Bn knell’s huinoious i>erfoinianco, entitled 
The Musical Tiawh of Joel Collyer, in whitli a 
slight attempt is made to iidiculo Johnson, was 
asciibed to Soame Jenyns, ‘ lla ! ’ said Johnson, 
‘I thought I had given luni enough of it ’ 

Ills tiiumph over Jenyns is thus dcsciibcd 
by iriy fiiend Mr Couitenay in his PotUeal 
Jteviao of the LiUiaif/ and Moial Chaiaclcv of 
Dr Johnson, a pcifoimanco of such iiiciit, 
that had I not been hoiiouied ivith a \ery kind 
and i>aitial notice in it, I should echo the 
sentiments of men of the first taste loudly in 
its praise 

‘ When spc'oious sophists with presumption scan 
The source of evil hul(U>n still fiom man , 

Revive Aralii in tales, and Minly hope 
To Dial bt John, and his sdiolar Pope 
Though metaphysics spre id tlie gloom of night, 

By KMson’b star ho guides our aching sight , 

The bounds of knowledge marks, and points the i\ aj 
To pathless wastes wheie vilder'd sages stray , — 
Where, like a farthing hnk-boy, Jenyns stands. 

And the dim torch drops from his feeble hands ’ * 


• Some time after Dr Johnson’s death, there ap- 
peared m the newspapers and magazines an illiberal 


This year ^Ir William Payne, brother of the 
respectable bookseller of that name, published 
An Introduction to the Game of Draughts^ to 
which Johnson contiibuted a Dedication to the 
Earl of Rochford[*], and a Preface [’‘J, both of 
which are admirably adapted to the tieatise to 
which they are prefixed. Johnson, I believe, 
did not play at diaughts after leaving College, 
by which he suffered , for it would have af- 
forded him an innocent sootliing relief from tlio 
melancholy which distiesscd him so often I 
have heard him regret that he had not learned 
to play at cards , and the game of draughts, we 
know, 18 pcculiaily calculated to fix the atten- 
tion witlioiit shaming it There is a composuie 
and gravity in diaughts which insensibly tran- 
<piilli7es the mind , and accoi dingly the Dutch 
are fond of it, as they arc of smoking, of the 
sedative influence of which, thougli he himself 
never smoked, he had a high oiumoii ‘ Besides, 
there is in draughts some excicise of the facul- 
ties , and accordingly, Johnson, wisluiig to dig- 
nify the subject in Ins Dedication with what is 
most estimable in it, observes ‘ Tiiflcrs may 
find or make anything a trifle , but since it is 
tlie great cli iracteiistic of a wise man to see 
events ill tlicii causes, to obviate consequences 
and asceitain contingencies, your lordship will 
think nothing a tiiflo by winch the mind is 
mured to caution, foicsight, and cucumspcc 
tion ’ 

As one of tho little occisional advantages 


ami petulant attack upon bun, in tlic form of an 
Kpitaph, umh r the ii imc of Mr Koame Jiiijns, vciy 
uiiMortliy of that grntkinin, i\ho h<ul (piietly sub- 
niitUd to tlie ciitual l.ish while Johnson lived It 
assumed, as chaiat U list us of him, all the vulgar (ii- 
eumstanoos of abuse which had eiunlated amongst 
tho Ignorant It was nii unbccoiniiig indulgence ot 
puny resintmont, at a linio when ho liinistlf was at a 
very advamtd igc, ami had a mar inosjKct of de- 
scomliiig to tho gia\e I was truly soiiy foi it, fur lio 
w IS tluii become .an aiowod and (is niv Loid Bishop 
ofLomlon, who had a serious cou\«rMtioii with bun 
on the suhj'ct, assures nio) a mucoic Chustian Hi 
could not o\po(t that Johnsons numorous fruniN 
would piiicnlly b( ir to have tho immury of tluir 
in.aster stiginitizod by no mean pen, but that at least 
one would lx lound to retoit Aeeonlin^ly, tins unjust 
and saioastic hpitapli was mot in tho same public lie Id 
by an inswcr, in tcims b} no means soft, aud such as 
w niton provocation onl^ could justify — 

* 1 riTAi ir 

* Prepared for a creature not quite dead leU 

* Hero lies a little, uglv, nauseous elf, 

Who, pidging (>nl> fiom its wrctihed self 
1 1 ( My attempto'l, petulant and vain, 

The Omjin of I'Vil to explain 

A mighty G« inns at this clf displeas’d, 

With a strung ciiticgiasp the UKhin squeez’d 
For thirty joais its coward spleen it kept, 

Till m the dust the mighty Genius si* pt ; 

Then stunk and ficttcd m exiuring snuff. 

And blink d at Johnson with its last poor puff * 

— Bosvvfi l 

* Journal of n Tour to the Hebrides, 3d edit p 4S 
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winch he did not disdain to take by hia pen, as 1 Proposals of considerable length,* in which he 


a man whose piofession was literature, he this 
year accepted of a guinea from Mr. Robert 
Dodsley for writing the introduction to the 
London Chromclct an evening newspaper ; and 
even in so shght a performance exhibited 
peculiar talents This Chronicle still subsists, 
and from what I observed, when I was abroad, 
has a more extensive circulation upon the Con- 
tinent than any of tlie English lie wspapci s It 
was constantly read by Johnson himself, and 
it IS but just to obseive, that it has all along 
been distinguished for good sense, accuracy, 
moderation, and delicacy 

Another instance of the same nature has been 
communicated to me by the Rev Dr Thomas 
Campbell, who has done himself consideiable 
credit by his own writings — ‘Sitting with Di 
Johnson one morning alone, ho asked me if I 
had known Dr M iddeii, who was aiithoi of the 
premium-scheme * in Ireland On iny answci ing 
m the afhrmatue, and also that I liad for some 
years lived in his neighbourhood, etc , ho begged 
of me that when I returned to Ii eland, I would 
endeavour to piocure for him a poem of Di 
Madden’s, called BovHn^s Monument^ “The 
leason,” said he, “why I wish for it, is this 
when Dr Madden came to London, he sub- 
mitted that woik to my castigition, and I lo- 
member I blotted a great many lines, and migiit 
have blotted many moic without making the 
poem woise * However, the Doctor w is veiy 
thankful, and veiy generous, for he give me 
ten guineas, uhich luaa to me at that time a gicat 
sum ” ’ 

He this ycai resumed his scheme of giving an 
edition of bhakspcaie W'lth notes lie issued 


* In the College of Dublin, four quarterly e\ iiniiia 
tions of the fetiidiiits aie held m cath >eai, in vdiious 
pic&cribcd biamlios of litfi iture and sen nee . and 
pumiuiiis, eonsistiiig of books impressed with tin 
College Anns, ,ire adimJgrd by cximineis (uniiixised 
geiK rally of tin Junior Ft Hows) to those who have 
luo-it distiiiguisln d liumsclvis in the sever il ( 1 1 '^si s, 
.iltir a very iigid tiiil, wlmh lists two dns Tins 
rigulation, whuh his subsisted about scieidy ycais, 
has been attended willi the most benencial effects 

Dr Samuel Maihbn was the first jiroposer of pre 
nnums in Dial Liineisity Ihey were instituted about 
the >ear 1734 He wa^ also one of the fouiideis of the 
Dublin Society tor the ( m ouiagement of arts and agn- 
culture In addition to the i)remium8 whu h wt ic and 
are still aiinuall> given by that society foi tins puipose, 
Di Maeldeiigave ollur', fioin his own fund lienee 
he was nsuallj called ‘ Piemiiim Madden ’ — ^IALO^E 

* Dr Hugh Boulter, Arehbi'.liop of Aimagh, and 
Pinnate of Ik 1 uid He died Sept 27, 1742, at wliieh 
time ho was, tor the Uiiiteenth time, one of the Lords 
Justices of that kingilom Johnson sj/caks of him m 
Ingh terms of commendation, m his Life of Anibroi^e 
Phillips — J Boswell, jun 

* Dr Madden wrote very bad verses See those 
pre fiv( d to Leland’s Life of Philip ofMacedon, 4to, 1758 
•—Kearney 


showed that he peifectly well knew what a 
variety of research such an undci taking re- 
quired ; but bis mdolcnce prevented him from 
pui suing it with that diligence wliieh alone can 
collect tliose scatteied f icts, that genius, how- 
ever acute, pencil atiiig, and luminous, cannot 
discovci by its own foice It i^ rcmaikable, 
that at this time his fancied activity w^as for 
the moment so vigoious, that he piomised his 
work should be published befoic Chiibtmas 
1757. Yet nine years elapsed before it saw the 
light His tluoebin bringing it forth had been 
beveie and remittent , and at last wo may al- 
most conclude that the CVsaiean opciation was 
licrformed by the knife of Churchill, wliose up- 
bi aiding bailie, I daie say, made Johnson’s 
fnends urge him to despatch * 

‘ lie for subscnbers baits his hook, 

And t ikes >our cash but wheie’s the book ? 

No matti i where? wise tear, jou know, 

Foibids the lobbuig of a toe , 

But wh it, to serie oui piiv.iie ends. 

Forbids the cheating of our fi lends?’ 

About this peiiod ho was offered a living of 
considerable value in Lincolnshire, if he were 
inclined to enter into holy oiders It was a 
rectory in the gift of Mr Langton, the father of 
Ins mu(‘h valued fiiend But lie did not accept 
of it, putly, 1 behove, from a conscientious 
motive, being persuaded that Ins ti mper and 
liabits rendeied Inin unfit for that asswliious and 
familiar instiuction of tlic vulgar and ignorant 
which he held to be an essential duty in a 
clcigyman , and paitly because Ins love of a 
Loudon life was so strong, that he would have 
thoiiglit Inmsclf an exile in any other place, 
piitieularly if residing in the countiy AVho- 
( ver would vvibli to see Ins thouglits upon that 
Riilgoct displayed in tlioir full force, m ly peruse 
the AdreuDm ? , Ko 120 

In 17o7 it does not appear that be published 
anything, cxcc]>t sonic of those articles in the 
Liteuag Magazine which have been mentioned. 
Tliat magazine, after Johnson ceased to write 
in* it, giadually declined, thougli the popular 
epithet of Antignllican was added to it ; and in 
July 1758 it expired He probably prepared a 
p lit of his Sliakspearc this year, and he dictated 
a siiccch on tlie subject of an address to tlie* 
Throne, after the expedition to Kochfort, which 
was delivered by one of his fiiinds, I know not 
in what public meeting It is punted in the 
Ocntlcma)i*s Magazine for October 1785 as his, 
and bears sufficient marks of authenticity 

By the favour of Mr Joseph Cooper Walker, 
of the Ticasury, Dublin, I have obtained a copy 
of the following letter flora Johnson to the 
veneiahle authoi of Jjisseitatwns on the History 
of 1 1 eland — 

• They have been reprinted by Mr Malone in thf 
Piefaee to his edition of bhakspeare —Boswell. 
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‘ TO CHARLES O’CONNOR, ESQ * 

* London, April 9 , 1757 . 

‘Sir, — I have lately, by the favour of Mr 
Faulkner, seen your account of Ii eland, and 
cannot forbeai to solicit a prosecution of j'our 
design Sir William Tcniplo complains that 
fi eland IS less known than any othci countiy, 
as to its ancient state Tlie n.itivcs ha\e had 
little leisure and little encouiagcmcnt for in 
quiry , and str ingi is, not knowing thclangu igt , 
have had no ability 

‘I have long wished that the Iiish litciature 
were cultiv.itcd ^ Iieland is known by tiadition 
to have been onre tlic scat of piety and learn- 
ing, and surely it would be viiy acccpt.iblc t(> 
<ill those who aic cm ions either in the oiigin il 
of nations or the afTimtics of languages, to bt 
furtlier infoinicd of the revolution of a jicoplo 
so ancient, and once so illustiious 

‘ What relation there is between the Welsh 
and lush language, or between the l.inguagc of 
freland and that of Ihscay, descivcs inquiij 
Of these provinu il and unevtended tongues, it 
seldom happens that moio than one .no uiidei 
stood by any one man , and thciefoic it seldom 
happens that a fair comp irison c\ii be made I 
hope you will continue to cultivate this kind of 
learning, which h is too long lain m fleeted, and 
which, if it be snfhicd to reman in oldnion 
for another ccntuiy, lu ly jiciliajis nc\ei be re- 
trieved As I wisli Will to all useful under- 
takings, I would not foibear to let you know 
how muth you deseivc', in my opinion, from .ill 
lovois of btiuly, .and how much plcasuio youi 
woik has given to, sir, }oui most obliged .and 
most humble seivant, ‘y\M Johnson * 

‘to the RIALULM) mu THOMAS WAUfON. 

‘ London, June 21, 17.57. 

‘ Dl- AK SlU,“~Ui I\l.u->ili, of Fadua, ak.iincd 

* Of llii'5 iilli in 111 , who dic<l it lii'> it .,t ilIiiK - 
garc, in Uic couiitj of Uo-icoiiiiiion, in luliinl, .July 1, 
1791, in Ills 8-M jt'ir, some account in i> be luiind in 
the (kn(U man Miuju^ine of (h it d ile 01 the woiK 
licu) alliidtd to by Dr Julinson— i/n/eon. o/i Hn 
Ili'^tory of hihind-'i sdond and iniuli inqiKtvcd edi- 
tion w IS published by the author in 17oo — Maiom 

* llu* cilcbi.iUd oiator, Mi Flood, has shown him- 
self to be ol Di Johnson s oinmon having b> his will 
bripu itlud his estate, alta the death of his wife, Ladi 
Fiaiicis, to the Unntrsity of Dublin 'dtnung tli il 
iminedntdv after tla s ud i state sliall conn, into Hu ii 
possession, they sh dl ii'pmnt two jtroti ssois, one loi 
ilio study of the iiatiie Li jO oi Indi laiigu ige, and tla 
other foi llio study of lush aiitKpntics .and Irish his- 
tory, .and loi thestndj ol an> otlui raiiopcin lanmn,.,i 
illnsliatuo of, or au\ili ii} 1 the study of Jiish aiiti- 
(puties or Irish histoiy , uid tliat they shall giM 
yeaily two libu il puiniums foi two compositions, 
one in verse, iiid the other m piose, m the Irish 
langu ige llosw fll 

Snuo the .ibove was written, Mr Floods will lus 
been set .isule, liter a tn.il at bar, in the Couit of E\- 
Ihequer iii Iicland — Malonil 


gentleman and good Latiir poet, has a mind to 
see Oxford. I have given him a letter to Dr. 
Huddesford,* and shall be glad if you will in- 
ti oduco him, and show him anything in Oxford 
‘ I am pnnting my new edition of Sliakspcaic 
‘ I long to see you all, but cannot conveniently 
come yet You might write to me now and 
then, if you were good for anything lJut 
homo a /nut ant onores * Piofcssois forget their 
friends I shall ceitainly compl.im to Miss 
Jones ‘‘—I am, youis, etc , 

‘Sam Johnson 

‘FIcijo to mako my comiiliments to Mr. 
Wise * 

Mr Burney having enclosed to him an cx^.act 
fiom the review of his Dictionary m the Bthho- 
thiqucdis Savau'/,* and a list of subsciibeis to 
Ins Shakspearc, winch Mr Buineyhad prociiied 
111 Noifolk, he wiote the followmg answer — 

‘to MR RURNEY, IN LYNNE, NORFOLK 

‘ Gough Square, Dec 24, 1757 
‘ Sir, — Th.it I m ly sliow myself sensible of 
voiir f ivouis, and not commit the same fault a 
second time, I make haste to answ( r the Icttei 
winch I leceived tins moimng TJie truth is, 
ihcothoi likewise was loccived, .uid I wrote .in 
answer, but being desiious to trail nnit you 
some proposals .ind receqits, I waited till I could 
lind a convenient conviyince, ,md diy w is 
])issim 1 aftoi day, till otlnr tilings drove it fiom 
my tliouglits , }ct not so but tint I remcmbci 
witli gu it pleisiue your commendation of in> 
Hutioiniy Your piaiso w.as welcome, not only 
bcc.iuso 1 bclicic it was sniceic, but because 
pi Use has been \ciy sc.iice A man of yom 
c indoiir will bo sujjuiscd wdicn I tell you, that 
iniong .ill my icqu iiiituicc thcie wi le only two, 
who upon the jmblic ition of my book did not 
( ndcavuiu to dequess mo with tine its of censuu 
liom the public, oi with objections le.nncd from 
those who had Ic.iined them from my own pro 
1 ice Youis IS tlio only Icttei of goodwill that 
I li lac leceued , though, indeed, lampionnscd 
something of that soit fiom Sweden 

‘ IJow my new eelition [of Sliakspeaiu] w ill be 


' Now, or late, Vice-Ch intallor — W\noN 

2 Mr Will ton w i-. elected Pi oh ^soi oi Foe tij at Ox- 
li'id in tlic prcee'diiig yi n — Wmitox 

* Mis^ Tones li\ed at Oxfoid, and was often of our 
puties bhe was a \e'i> iiigunou-. poitt ss, and pub 
li'.lied a lolume of poems , and, on (hi wliole, was a 
most sensible, agnaablo, and amiilile woman Slit 
w IS sist( r to tho Kev Kiver Jiuu s, (Ji inter of Clnist 
c Imrcli Catlicdial, Oxfoiil, and Joliiisun u^ed to call 
her tlie ( hantrc'^s I hi\o luaid him often addicss 
her m this pass i-,n iiom Jl 2’en enso 

* Thee, Chautress, oft the woods among 
I woo/ etc 

bhe died unman led — Wartov 

* Tom ill p 4b2 — Bo^w xll. 
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received I know not; the subscription has no 
been very successfuL I shall publish abou^ 
March, 

‘ If you can duect me how to send proposals^ 
I should wish that they were in such hands 

‘I remember, sir, msome of the first letters 
with which you favoured me, you mentioned 
youi lady. May I inquire after her’ In return 
for the favours which you have shown mo, it is 
not much to tell you that I wish you and her 
all that can conduce to your happiness — I am, 
811 , your most obliged and most humble sei\ant, 

‘ Sam Johnson ’ 

In 1758 we find him, it should seem, in as easy 
and pleasant a state of existence as constitutional 
unhapiuiiess ever permitted him to enjoy 

‘10 BtNNliT LANGTON, F-Q , AT LANOlON, 
LINCOLA'sIllllF 

‘ Jan 9, 1758 

‘ DfakestSir,— I must have indeed slept veiy 
fast not to have been aw dccned by your Icttei 
None of your suspicnms are tiue , I am not 
much richer than when you left mo , and what 
13 woisc, my omission of an aiiswci to your first 
letter will prove that I am not much wisei 
But I go on as I foimeily did, (hsi'^nmgto he 
some time 01 otlui both iicli and wi'^e, and jet 
cultivate neither mind noi foitnno Do you 
take notice of my example, audio vin the dangei 
of delay When I was as you aic now , toweling 
in confidence of iwxnty one, little did I suspi ct 
that I should be at foitj-miic what I now am 

‘But you do not seem to need my admonition 
You aie busy 111 acquiiing and m communicating 
knowledge , and while you arc studying, enjoy 
the end of study, by making otlicis wi^ci and 
happier I w as much pleased with the talc that 
you told mo of being tutoi to joui sisteis I, 
who have no sistcisnoi biotlieis, look withsonic 
degieo of innocent envy 011 those who in ly bi 
said to be bum to fiu mis , and cannot see witli 
out wonder, how 1 iicly that native union 1 - 
aftciw lids iig'idsd It sonu times, indeed, 
happens that some supcivciiiciit cause of dis 
cold may o\cipowci tins oiiginal amity , but it 
seems to me more ficqucntly tin own away with 
levity, or lost by ncgligcme, than dcstioycd bj 
injury or violence We tell the ladies that gooil 
wives make good husl)UuU, I bclio\c it is a 
moio certain position that good biothcis maki 
good sistcis 

‘I am satisfied with your stay at home, as 
Juvenal with his fiicnd’s ictiicmcnt to Cumsu 
I know that youi abscuce is best, though it be 
not best foi me 

“QiianiMS digressu veteris confiisus amici, 

Laudo taraen \acais quod sedem flgcrc Cumis 
Destinct, atque ununi civem donare Sibjllai ” 

* Langton is a good Cumai, but who must be 
Sibylla ’ Mrs Langton is as wise as Sibyl, and 
as good , and will live, if my wishes can prolong 


life, till she shall in time be as old But she 
differs in this, that she has not scattered her 
precepts in the wind, at least not those which 
she bestowed upon you. 

‘ The two "War tons just looked into the town, 
and were taken to see Clconc, wheie David 
[Gariick] says they weic staivcd foi want of 
company to keep them waim David and 
Doddy * have had a new quaiicl, and, I think, 
cannot conveniently qnariel any moie Cl tone 
WAS wxdl acted by all tlie characters, but Bel- 
lamy “ left nothing to be desiretl I went the 
lust night, and supported it as w'cll as I might , 
for Doddy, you know, ismyiiation, andIwouM 
not desert Jiim. The play was vciy well re- 
ceived Doddy, after the danger was over, 
went every night to the stage side, and ciied at 
the disticsb of poor “ Cleone ” 

‘I ha\e left off housekeeping, and theicfore 
made picsents of the game winch you were 
pleased to send me The pheasant I gave to 
IMr Jvichaidson,® the bustard to Dr Lawrence, 
and the pot I placed with IMiss AVillums, to ba 
eaten by mjself She dcsiiis that hci compli- 
ments and good wislics may he atcq>ted by the 
I iiiiily , and I make the same lecjuest for my- 
self 

‘]\Ii Kej Holds has within these few days 
laised lus pnee to twenty guineas a head, and 
Miss is much emi)lojed in mim.ituics I know 
not anybody [else] whoso prospciity has in- 
cieascd since you left them 

‘Muiphy IS to have Ins 0)plian of China 
acted next montli , and is tlieufoie, I suppose, 
l)il»l)y I wish I could tcdl you of any great 
good to v\lnch I was appioiclnng, butatpiesent 
my jiiospeets do not much delight me, how- 
ever, I am alwijs pU.iscd when I find that jou, 
deii Ml, lemcmbci join affection ite hiimhlc 
siivant, ‘Sam JeniXbON * 

‘to mu BUKNEV, at LVNNF, NORFOLK 

‘ Lo.ndon, Match 8, 1758 

‘ Sir, — Your kindness is so gicat, and my 
< hum to any pnticulii legiid fiorn jou so 
little, that I am at a loss how to express iny 
sense of your favouis , * but I am, indeed, much 
pleased to be thus distinguished by you 

‘ I am ashamed to tell you that my Shakspeare 
will not bo out so soon as I promised my sub- 
s( libers, but I did not piomise them moie than 
I xnomiscd nijscb It will, however, bo pub- 
lislitd be 101 e bummer 

‘ I have sent you a bundle of proposals, wdneh, 
I think, do not profess more than I have hitherto 
peifoimcd I have printed many of the plays, 

* Mr Dodblcy, tlie autlior of Clcotif — Loswli l 

2 Mrs George Ann llLlIaiiij, a (’(lehratcd aeUts^ 

3 Mr Samuel Kicliardbon, aulhoi ol Clarissa — Bos- 

WtLL. 

* This letter was an answer to one in which was 
enclosed a draft for the payment of some subbcnpiion 
to 1)13 Shakspeare —Boswell 
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and have hitherto left very few passages un- 
explained ; where I am quite at loss, I confess 
ray Ignorance, which is seldom done by com- 
mentators 

‘ I have likewise enclosed twelve receipts , 
not that I mean to imi)ose upon you the tiouhle 
of pushing them with more impoitunity tlian 
may seem proper, but that you may ratlicr have 
more than fewer than you shall want The 
proposals you will disseminate as there shall be 
an opportunity I once printed them at length 
in the Chtonicle, and some of my friends (I 
believe Mr Murphy, who formerly wrote the 
Gtaifs Inn Journal) intioduced them with a 
splendid encomium 

* yinco the Life of Bi ovine I have been a little 
engaged, fiom time to time, in the Literary 
MatjazinCy but not \ery lately I have not the 
collection by me, and there fore cannot draw 
out a catalogue of my own paits, but will do it, 
and send it Do not buy them, for I will gather 
all those that have anything of mine in them, 
and send them to Mis Kurm y, as a small token 
of gratilude for the rcgaid which she is pk ised 
to bestow ujion me -"I am, sir, youi most 
obliged and most humble servant, 

‘fcjAM Johnson’ 

Dr Burney has kindly favoured me with the 
following iiicnioiandurn, which I tike the 
libel ty to insert in his own genuine easy style 
I love to exhibit sketches of my illustiious 
friend by vaiious eminent hands — 

‘ SSoon aftei tins, Mr Buiney, duiing a visit 
to the capitil, had an inteiview witii him in 
Clough ISquaie, whcie he dined and drank tea 
with Inin, and was intioduced to tlie acquaint- 
ance of Mis AVilh ims After dinner, Mr John- 
son iiroposed to Mr Buiney to go up with him 
into his gairet , which being accepted, he there 
found about fuu or biv Gieck lolios, a deal 
writing desk, and a chan ami a half Johnson 
giving to his guest the eniiic seat, tottered him- 
self on one with only three legs and one iiin 
Here he gave JSIr Burney J\Iis Williams’s 
liistoiy, and showed him boino voluima oi Ins 
Shak^paac alicady printed to piovc tli it he was 
m eaiiiest Upon IMi Buiney’s opening tlie 
hist volume, at the “ l\rerchant of Venice, ’ he 
obbcived to him, that he seemed to be more 
bovere on Wai burton than Theobald “ O poor 
Tib’” said Johnson, “he w is ready knocked 
down to my hands , Warbuiton stands between 
mo and him ” “ But, sir,” said Mr Burney, 

“yoidll hav'c Wai burton upon your bones, won’t 
you*''” “No, sir, he’ll not come out he’ll only 
giowl m his den ” “But you flunk, sir, that 
Waibuiton is a superior ciitic to Tlicobald’” 
“O, sir, he'd make two and hfty Theobalds, cut 
into shces 1 The worst of Warburton is, that 
he has a rage for saying something, when there’s 
nothing to be said.” — Mr Burney then asked 
bun whether he had seen the letter which War- 


burton had written in answer to a pamphlet, 
addressed To the most impudent Man alive 
He answered in the negative INIr Burney told 
him it was supposed to be written by Mallet 
The controversy now raged between the fnends 
of Pope and Bohngbroke and Wai burton and 
Mallet were the leaders of the several parties 
Mr Burney asked him then if he had been War- 
bui ton’s book against Bolingbroke’s Philosophy 
“No, bir, I have never read Bohngbioke’s im- 
piety, and theicforc am not interested about its 
confutation 

CHAPTER XII 
1758-1739 

On the 15th of April he began a new penodi 
cal paper, entitled the Idlo [ J, which came out 
every {Saturday in a weekly newspaper, called 
the Universal Chronicle^ or Weekly Gazette^ pub- 
lished by Newbery * These essays were con 
tinned till Apiil 5, 1700 Of one hundred and 
three, their total number, twelve were contri 
buted by his fnends , of which Nos 33, 93, and 
90 were wiittcn by Mi Thomas Waiton, No 
()7 by Mr Langton , and Nos 7G, 79, and 82 by 
iSir Joshua Reynolds, the concluding words of 
No 82, ‘and pollute his canvas with deformity,’ 
being added by Johnson, as Sir Joshua informed 
me 

The Idler is evidently the work of the same 
mind which pioduced tlie liamllcr, but has less 
body and rnoie spiiit It has more variety of 
real life, and greater facility of language Ho 
dcsciibcs the misenes of idleness witli the lively 
sensations of one who has felt them , and in his 
piivate memoiandums while engaged in it, we 
find, ‘ This year I hope to learn diligence ’ 
Many of these excellent essays were wiitten as 
hastily as an oidinaiy letter Mr Langton re- 
members Johnson, when on a visit at Oxfoid, 
asking him one evening how long it was till the 
post went out , and on being told ibout half an 
hour, he exclaimed, ‘ Then wc bhall do vciy 
well ’ He, upon this, instantly sat down and 
finished an Idlei ^ which it was necessaiy should 
be in London tlie next day ]\Ir Langton hav- 
ing significil a wish to read it, ‘ Sir,’ said he, 
‘ you shall not do more th in I liav e done myself.’ 
He then folded it up, and sent it off 

Yet tlieic are m the Idler several papers 
which show as much profundity of thought and 
labour of language as any of this great man’s 
writings No 14, ‘Robbeiyof time,’ No 24, 
‘Thinking,’ No 41, ‘Death of afiiend,’ No 

* This is a blight mistake Tlie lii'.t munber of the 
Idhr ajipcaicd on the 15th of April 175b, in No 2 of 
the Univirsal Chronicle, etc , which was published by 
J Pavno, for whom also the Rambler had been printed 
On the 29th of April this newspaper assumed tho title 
of Payne’s Unxiertal Chronicle, etc — M <lone 

2 Prayers and Meditations, p 30 — Bi swell. 
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43, ‘Flight of time,’ No 51, ‘Domestic great- 
ness unattainable ; ’ No. 52, ‘ Self-denial ; ’ No. 
58, ‘Actual, how short of ftincied, excellence;’ 
No. 89, ‘Physical evil moial good;’ and his 
concluding pajier on ‘ The honor of the last,’ 
will prove this assertion. I know not why a 
motto, the usual tiapping of pciiodical papers, 
is prefixed to vciy few of the Jdlas, as I have 
heard Jolinson commend the custom, and he 
never could be at a loss for one, Ins memory 
being stored with innumtr.iblc passages of the 
classics In this senes of essays he exhibits 
admirable instances of grave humour, of which 
ho had an uncommon shai*o Noi on some 
occasions has he repressed that pow er of sophis- 
try which he i)ossessed in so eminent a degiee 
In No 11 he treats with the utmost contempt 
the opmion that our mental faculties depend 
in some degiec upon the weather, an opinion 
which tliey who have never expeiienced its 
truths are not to be cnvicil, and of which he 
himself could not but be sensible, as the clFects 
of weather upon him weie veiy visible Yet 
thus ho declaims — 

‘Surely nothing is more reproachful to a 
being cndowcil with reason, than to lesign its 
Xiowcis to the intlucnco of the an, and live in 
dependence on the weather and tlio wind for 
the only blessings which natuie has put into 
our power — tianipiillity and benevolence This 
distinction of seasons is produced only by imagi- 
nation operating on luxuiy. To tcmpeiaiice, 
evciy day is blight, and every hour is piopi- 
tious to diligence lie th it shall lesolutely ex- 
cite his faculties or exeit his viitues will soon 
make himself supeiior to the seasons, and may 
set at dch.mce tlie moiniug mist and the evening 
damp, the blasts ot the east, and the clouds ol 
the south ’ 

Alas ’ it IS too certain that where the fiami 
has delicate fibies, and tlieie is a fine 8ensibilit>, 
such influences of tlie air iic iiicsistible IK 
might as well have bid dcfiince to the ague, the 
palsy, and all other bodily disoideis. Such 
boastmg of the mind is false elevation 

‘ I think the Horn iU'> c ill it btoicisin ’ 

But in this number of his Idler, his spiiits 
seem to run not , foi in the vvantonncbs of his 
disqmsition he foigets for a moment even the 
revel ence foi that winch he hehl in high respect, 
and desciibcs ‘the attendant on a Couit^ as 
one ‘ whoso business it is to watch the looks of 
a being weak and loolish as hmi'.clf ’ 

Ills unqualified iidicule of ihetoiical gesture 
or action is not surely a test of tiuth , yet wc 
cannot help adnniing how well it is adajitcd to 
produce the eflcct which he wished — 

‘Neither the judges of our laws nor the re- 
presentatives of our people would be much af- 
fected by laboured gesticulations, or believe any 
man the more because he rolled his eyes, or 
puffed his cheeks, oi spiead abioad his arms, or 
stamped the ground, or thumped his breast. 


or turned his eyes sometimes to the ceiling and 
sometimes to the floor.’ 

A casual coincidence with other writers, or 
an adoption of a sentiment or image which has 
been found m the writings of anothci, and after- 
waids appears in the mind of one’s own, is not 
unfrccjuent The iichness of Johnson’s fancy, 
which could supply his page abundantly on all 
occasions, and the strength of his memory, 
which at once detected the real owner of any 
thought, made him less liable to the imputation 
of plagiaiism than perhaps any of our writers 
In the /d/n , however, theie is a paper in which 
conversation is assimilated to a bowl of punch, 
vvheie there is the same train of comparison as 
in a poem by lilacklock, m his collection pub 
lished in 1750, in which a paiallidis ingeniously 
diavvn between human life and that liquor. It 
ends 

‘biy then, phjsRuns of each kind, 

\\ ho cme the body or the mind, 

Whit haiiu in dunking tan tluic ho, 

Sinic punch and hie so well agic't 

To the Idler, wlien collected m volumes, ho 
added, beside tlie Kssay on Epitajihs, and the 
Disseitation on those of Pope, an Essay on the 
Biavery of the English common Soldieis. He, 
however, omitted one of the origmal papeis, 
which in the folio copy is No 22 ^ 

‘to IHL ULV WR THOMAS WAUTON. 

‘ London, April 14, 1758 
‘ Dear Sir, — Your notes upon my poet were 
very ac( eptable I beg that you will bo so kind 
IS to continue youi seal dies It will bo repu- 
table to my work, and suit.ible to your profes- 
soiship, to have something of youis in the notes. 
As you have given no dntctions about youi 
name, I shall therefoie put it I wish youi 
bi other would take the same tioiible A com- 
mentaiy must tiisc fiom the foituitous discove- 
iiesof many men in devious walks of liteiature, 
Some of your remaiks aie on plays already 
punted but I puiposc to add an Appendix of 
Notes, so that nothing comes too late 

‘You give youi self too much uneasiness, dear 
sir, about tlio loss of the j^'^pcis * The loss is 
nothing, if nobody has found them, iioi even 
then, perhaps, if the numbeis be known. You 
arc not the only fiiend that has had the same 
mischance You may repaii your want out of 
a stock which is deposited with IMr Allen, of 
Magdalen Hall, oi out of a parcel which I have 
just sent to Mr Chambcia,^ for the use of any- 
i body that will be so kind as to want them Mr. 
Langtons are well, and Miss llobcits, whom I 


1 Tliii. paper may be found in blockdalo’s sui»plemeu- 
tal volume of Jolinson s Miscellaneous Pieces — Bos- 

WFLL 

2 Heceipts for Shakspeare — Waihon 

2 Then ol Lincoln College Now bir Robert Cham* 
bers, one ot the Judges m India.— Wakton. 
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have at last brought to speak, upon the infor- 
mation which you gave me, that she had some- 
thing to say — I am, etc , * Sam JoiiAbON * 

TO THE SAME. 

‘London, June 1, 1758 

‘Dfau Sir, — Y ou will reenve this by INIr 
Baretii, a genth'man paiiicuUily entitled to 
the notice and kindness of the Professor of 
poesy He has time hut for a shoii; stay, and 
will be glad to have it Idled up with as much as 
he can hear and sec 

‘In recommending another to your favour, I 
ought not to omit thanks for the kindness ivhich 
you have shown to myself irci\ o you any rar o 
notes on Sh.ikKi)faio '' I shall be glad of them 

‘I sec your pupil sometinjes / his mind is as 
exalted as his stature I am half afiaid of him, 
hut he IS no less amiable than foimidable He 
will, if the fuiwardness of his spiingbenot 
blasted, be a ciedit to you and to the Umvei 
sity lie bungs boino of my plays^ with him, 
which lie has my pei mission to show you, on 
condition you will hidt them fiom cveiybod} 
else —I am, dear sir, etc , 

‘►Sam Johnson ’ 

‘ TO BI N N I 1 r ANQTON FSQ , 1 RIN H Y COI I T ' I 
‘ J am 2'^, 1 

‘Dfau Sik, though I might hue <.\pcct<il 
to hear fiom you, upon jour cntiance into i 
new state of life at a now place, 5 ot, n collecting 
(not without some dcgiee of shame) that I owi 
you a lettci ujkjii an old account, I think it ni\ 
jiait to write lust This, indeed, I do not only 
fiom complaisance, but fioin iiiteiest, for, living 
on in the old way, I am \ c ly gl.id of aconespon 
d( lit so capable as join self to di\cisif> thchouis 
You ha\c at i)rt!sint too many noveUns aboul 
you to nei d any help fiom me to diuo along 
youi time 

‘I know not anything nioic pleasant, 01 moie 
instruciivt , than to compare cxpciience with 
• expectation, or to register fiom time to tiiiu 
the dilfeicnce between idea and leilitj It is 
by this kind of oliseivation th.it we glow did} 
less liable to be disappomtcd You, who aic 
very capable of anticipating futuuty, and rus 
iiig phantoms befoie yoiii own eyes, must often 
h.vve miagined to yourself an academical lilig 
and ha\ 0 conce i\ ed what would be the m \nne 1 s, 
tlie views, and the coincisation of men dexotul 
to Ictteis, how they would choose their com- 
panions, how they would diuct then studies, and 
I how they would regulate then lives Let me 
know xvhat you cxpcitcd, and what you have 
found At le.ist rccoid it to yourself befoie 
custom has reconciled you to the scenes befoie 


* Mr L.angton —Warton 

* Part of the ilUl)ro^slon of the Shal<^care, which 
Dr Johnson coiuluctod alone, and imhhshed by sub 
®crii)tion This edition c.aine out in 1705 — Warton 


you, and the disparity of your discoveries tc 
your hopes has vanished from your mind. It is 
a rule never to bo foi-gottcn, that whatever 
strikes strongly, should be described while the 
first impression remains fresh upon the mind 

‘ I love, dear sir, to think on you, and there- 
fore should willingly write mbre to you, but 
that the post will not now give me leave to do 
more than send my compliments to Mr. "Waiton, 
and tell you that I am, dear sir, most affec- 
tionately, your \ciy humble srnant, 

‘feAM Johnson’ 

‘to BLNNFT LANOTON, FbQ , AT bANGTON, NTIK 
SP]LSI>X, LINCOLNSHIRE 

‘.Sepf 21 , 1758 

‘Dfar Sir, — I should be soiiy to think that 
what engiosses the atti ntion of my fiicnd should 
li ivc no p.ii-t of nine Your mind is now full 
of the fate of Dury,* but his fate is past, and 
nothing remains but to tiy wdnt reflection will 
suggest to mitigate the ten 01s of a violent death, 
which 13 more foiimd.ihlc at the fiist glance 
th.m on a noaier and moie steady view A 
violent dc.ath is ncvci vciy punful, tlie only 
<hinger ih, lest it should be unprox idcd But if 

a m.in c.ui be supposed to make no in 0 vision foi 
de.ith m xx.ai, xvhat can be the state that would 
haxe axxikciicd him to the caie of tutuiity ^ 
AVhen xxould that man have prep ired liimsclf to 
die, who xvciit to seek death xxithoiit piipan 
turn ' What, then, can he the reason xxhy we 
hiincnt more, him that dies of a wound, than 
him that dies of a fexer"^ A man that langiiidics 
xvith disease, ends his life xvith 11101 e pun, but 
with less viituo ho leaves no example to his 
fiicnds, nor bequeaths any honoui to his (k tind- 
.ants The only i« ^son xxhy wc lament a soldier’s 
death, is lint wc’ think he nu^dit haxe lixid 
longei , yet tins cause of giuf is (omimn to 
many ollui kinds of deitli xvhich .aie not so 
p.assionatel} bcxx.iilcd The tiutli is, th it cvci'y 
death IS xiolent xxhich is the effect of icndent 
t xeiy deatli, xvhieh is not giaduall} hi ought on 
by the iiiiseiies of age, or when life is extin 
giiishcd foi any othci icason than tliat it is 
burnt out He that dies before sixty, of a cold 
01 consuniption, dies, in re .ility, by a vioh nt 
de.ith, }ct his dc.ath is home xvith patience, 
only because the cause of his untimely end is 
silent and mxisiblc Let us endcavoui to see 
things as they are, and then inquire whether 
XX c oiiglit to complain Whether to see life as 
it IS XV ill gixx* ub much consol.ation, I know not, 
but the con&olation which is diaxvn fiom truth, 
if any theie be, is sohd and durable that which 

> Mijor-Gcneral Alexander Dui}, of the first regi- 
iient of Foot Guwls, ^\ho fell m the gall uit disehar^e 
of hi 3 duty, near bt Ois, in the well-known uu- 
loitunate expedition against France in 175 h Hi" 
I idy and Mr Lnngton’s mother were sisters lie left 
m only son, Lieutenant -Colonel Dury, who has a 
t oinpany in the same regiment — Boswell. 
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may be derived from error must be, like its ori- 
ginal, fallacious and fugitive —I am, dear, dcai 
sir, your most humble servant, 

‘S\M Johnson’ 

In 1759, in the month of Janiiai'y, his mother 
died at the great age of ninety, an event which 
decjily affected him , not that ‘ his mind had 
acquired no firmness by the contemplation of 
mortality,’* but that his reverential affection for 
her was not abated by yens, as indeed ho re- 
tained all his tender feelings even to the latest 
period of liis life T have been told that ho re- 
gretted much his not having gone to visit his 
mother for several years pievious to her death 
But he was constantly engaged in literaiy labours, 
which confined him to London , and though he 
had not the comfort of seeing liis aged xiarent, 
he contiibuted lihcrilly to her sui>poit 

‘to MRS JOHNSON, IN LU HI II LT) ' 

‘ Jan Id, 1758 * 

‘ITonouiud iMvDV^r, — The .iccount winch 
Miss [Poitci] gnes mo of your he ilth, jnercts 
my he lit God comfort, and preserve you, and 
save you, for tlie sake of Jesus Cliiist 

‘I would h ue IMiss lead to you from time to 
time tlic I’assion of our Saviour, and sometimes 
the sentences in tlie Communion Service —Ooi/ie 
unto me, all yc that traiaU and aie heavy ladin, 
and I will ga c you rc'^t 

‘I have just now read a physical book, Avhich 
inclines me to tliink that a strong infusiori of 
the balk would do you good Do, dear mother, 
ti \ it 

‘ l*iey, send me your blessing, and foigivc all 
that I liavc done amiss to jou And wliatcvd 
you would lia\e done, ind what debts you would 
ha\c paid fiist, or aiiytliing else that you would 
(liiect, let IMiss put it down, I sliall endcavoui 
to obey you 

‘I ha\e got t\\(he guim as’ to send you, but 
unhappily am at a loss how to send it to night 
If I cannot si nd it to niglit, it will ttune by the 
nc\t post 

‘ I’ray do not omit anj tiling mentioned in 

* Haiikinss Ia/c of fuhn^on, ji — UoswrcL 

^ Sini c the publn ilion ol tin* llunl edition of tins 
ivoik, the following litters of Dr Johnson, oiiasionod 
by the last illness of his mother, were obli;,on 4 ly < om- 
mmneatod to l^fi Malone bv tho Ri v Dr \isp Tlic> 
are jiliccl lun agU( ibly to the ehronol(>_,i( il ordci 
almost uniformly obsirvcd by tlu authoi , and so 
strongly evini p Dr Johnson s ji.t t^ and tcmUinoss of 
lieart, that e\pr\ n idcr must bo gi itifleil by their in- 
sertion —Mat DM" 

* Written by mistako for 175a, as the subsequent 
letters show In tin m\t letter lit h id inad\cittntl> 

I ilkn into the s ime tnoi, hut uiiuf tid it On flie 

of the letter of the 13th was writtin by anothir 
hand, ‘ Pray acknowledge the rei < qd of this by retuin 
of the post, without fail ’ — Malonl 

* Six of these twelve guineas Johnson appears to 
ha\o borrowed from Mr Allen, the iTinUr Sec 
Hawkins’s Life of Johnson, p 360, ii — Malonl 


this letter. God bless you for ever and ever. 
— I am, your dutiful son, ‘Sam. Johnson.* 

‘ TO MISS PORTER, AT MRS JOHNSON’S, IN 
LICHFDLD 

‘ Jan 16 , 1759 . 

’ JIy dfar 1 \Iiss, — I think mybelf obliged to 
>011 beyond all evpicssion of gratitude for your 
c ire of my dear mother God grant it may not 
be without success Tell Kitty * that I sh ill 
never foiget her tenderness for her mistress 
■Whatever you can do, continue to do My 
heirt is vciy full 

‘ I hope you received twelve guineas on Mon- 
day I found a way of sending them by means 
of the Postmaster, after I had written my letter, 
and hope they came safe I will send you more 
m a few days God bless you all — I am, my 
dear, your mo^t obliged ind most humble 
sei\ant, ‘8vM JoHNsON. 

‘ Over the Ic if is a letter to my mother ’ 

'Jan 16,1759 

‘ Devr iioNorin n Mother,— Y oui weakness 
afilicts me beyond whit I am willing to com- 
munic ite to >011 I <lo not think you unfit to 
f ICC death, hut I know not how to bear the 
thought of losing you Endeavour to do all you 
[cm] for yourself Eat as much as you can 

‘ I pi ay often for you , do you pray for me I 
have nothing to add to my 1 isi Icttei — I am, 
(leu, (leu mother, your dutiful sun, 

‘ Sam Johnson ’ 

‘to MRS JOHNSON IN I lOIIPIELD 

'Jan 18,1759 

‘DiAii HONOIJRU) Mother,— I feu you are 
too ill for long letters , tlieicfoio I will only tell 
>(>u, you have fiom me all the regard that can 
])ossibly subsist in the lie iit I jiray God toblcss 
you-forcvcimoie, for Jesus Cbnst’ssake Amen 

‘Let Miss wiite to mo c\eiy post, liowcacr 
siioit — I am, dear mother, your dutiful son, 
‘Sam Johnson’ 

TO rORlTR, AT MRS JOHNSON’S, IN 

LICHFIELD 

‘ Jan 20, 1759 

‘Dear INfiss, — I will, if it be possible, come 
down to you God giant that I may yet [find] 
my dear mother breathing and sensible Do 
not tell her, lest I disappoint her If I miss to 
write nevt post, I am on the road —I am, my 
dearest MibS, your most humble servant, 

‘S\M Johnson’ 


* Cat hi nnc Chambers, iMrs John , on’s maid servant 
iSlie dn d m October 1767 See Dr Jolinson’s Prayers 
and MuhtatLons, p 71 LSnndq, October 17b7 
Ycstciday, Octobei 17, I took in> leave for ever of my 
dear old friend Cathenru ( Innibcrs, who came to live 
with my mother about 1724, and has been but lltUe 
parted from us since She buned my father, my 
brother, and my mother She is now fifty-eight year* 
old ’ — Matovf 
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\0n the other side ] 

‘ Jan 20, 1750. 

‘Dear honoured Mother,*— Neither your 
condition nor your character make it fit for me 
to say much. You liave been the best mothei, 
and I believe the best woman, in the woild I 
thank you for your indulgence to me, and beg 
forgiveness of all that I have done ill, and all 
that I have omitted to do well * God grant 
you his Holy Siuiit, and receive you to ever- 
lasting happiness, foi Jesus Clirist’s sake Amen 
Lord Jesus receive jour spnit Amen — I am, 
dear, dear mother, jour dutiful son, 

‘Sam Johnson’ 

‘to miss ruRTIR, IN Lit H FIELD 

^Jan 23, ITYJ* 

‘ You will conceive my sorrow for the loss of 
my mother, of the best motlicr If she weic to 
live agiin, suicly I sliould bcliave bettei to her 
Lilt she IS happy , and what ih past is nothin 
to her, and for nio, since I cinnot rcpxir iny 
faults to lier, I hope repent nice will efface 
them I return you and all those that ha\o 
been good to hci iny sinccicst thanks, ind 
pray God to repay you all with infinite ad\an- 
t.ige Write to me, and coinfoitine, dcarduhl 
I shall bo glad likewise, if Kitty will vviite to 
mo I shall send a bill of twenty iiounds in a 
few days, whuh I thought to have hiought to 
my motlicr , but (!od suflercd it not I have 
not power or composure to s ly much inoie 
(Jod bless you, and bless us all — lam, deai IMiss, 
youi alfectionato humble seivant, 

‘ Sam Johnson ’ 

Soon after this event ho wuitc his 
V) inte of I*] , conceiniiig the pub- 

lication of which Sii John lliwkins guesses 
vaguely and idly, instead of hiving tikeii the 
troubh' to infoim himself with authentic pie- 
cision Not to tiouhle my iciders with a le 
petition of the Knight's ic\eiie8, I hive to 
mention tint the lite IMr btialun, the piintu, 
told me that Johnson wrote it, t!i it with the 
piolits he might del i ay the expense of his 
mothei’s fuueial, and pvy some little debts 
whuh she had left He told Sii Joshua lUj 
Holds that he composed it in the evenings of 


* This letta w is iviilttii on the setoiul k il oi tin 
pieiediiig, .iddicssed to Miss roitir — Macom 

2 So, in tlio in i>er wlin h h» ( »tni]M)St.vl on tins on i- 
sioii ‘ Alniigldy God, nituilul I dlu r, in ^^lloso h luds 
ato life .ind d( illi, saiK tdN unto iiu llie soiroW wlin Ii 
I now hid I'o) qiie me ilJkiIi 1 1 1 1 haic tlone unkindly 
to my niolhcr, and n hat ever I hau omitUd to dokindly 
Make 1110 to umoiuher lur ^ ood puetpts and gooil 
example, and toufoim iii\ lilc uioiding to lli> hol> 
i^oid,’tti —riaijiib and Mtditation'^, \* 31 — Malonf 

* Mrs Johnsini probably died on the JOth or 2lst ot 
Jaiuuu), i\id was buiitd on the dij this letter was 
written — Mai ONK 


one week,' sent it to the press in portions as it 
was written, and had never since read it over 
IMr Strahan, Mr Johnston, and Mr Dodsley 
purchased it for a hundred pounds, but aftei 
waids paid him twenty-five pounds more when 
it came to a second edition 

Considering the laige sums which have been 
received for compilations, and woiks requiring 
not much more genius than compilations, we 
cannot but wonder at the very low price which 
ho was content to receive for this admirable 
pcrfoimancc; which, though ho had written 
nothing else, would ha%e lendercd Ins namv 
imnioitil in the world of litciatuic None ol 
his writings have been so extensively dilfuscd 
over Europe , for it has been tianslatcd into 
most, if not all, of the modem 1 in gu ages This 
tale, with all the chaims of oiieiit.il imagery, 
and all tlie force and beauty of which the 
English 1 inguage is c ip ihle, leads us through the 
most inipoit lilt scenes of liuman life, and shows 
us tliat this fctige of our being is full of ‘ vanity 
and vexation of spirit ’ d'o those vvlio look no 
furtlicr than tlie present life, oi who maintain 
that human nature has not f.illen fiom tlie state 
in which it was cu lied, the instiuction of this 
sublime stoiy will be of no aviil But they 
who think justly, and feel with strong scnsi- 
bihty, will listen witli ( ig» mess iiid admir ition 
to its truth and wisdom Voltiiu’s Candide, 
wiitten to u futc tlie sj stc m of ( )ptiinism, which 
it Ills accomiilislicd witli hiilliint success, is 
wonderfully similai in its plan and conduct to 
Johnson’s JhtSbchis , insomuch that I have 
heard Johnson say, tint if tlicy had not been 
published so closely one aftci the otlicr that 
there was not time foi imitation, it would have 
been 111 vam to deny tint the si heme of that 
which came litest was tiken fiom the other 
Though the pioposition illustiated by both 
these vvoiks was the same, — inmely, th it in oui 
present si ite theie is moic e\ il than good,— the 
intention of the vviitois vv is vny dilieient 
Voltaiic, I, am afiaid, meant only by wanton 
piofancncss to obtain a sportive victuiy over 
religion and to disciedit the btlnf of a super- 
intending Piovidencc Johnson meant, bj 
showing the iius itisfai toiy natuic of things 
tcmpoial, to duLct the hopes of iinn to things 
eternal Ttussi'Ais, as w is olisi nod to me by a 
very accomplished lady, m ly be consideied as a 
more enlarged and moie deeply idiilosoplncal 
(hscouise in prose, upon tlie iiiteiesting tiuth, 
which in his Vanity of Unman ITis/ug lie had 
so successfully enfoiceil in veiso 

Tlio fund of tliinking which tins work con 
lams IS such, that ilniost tveiy sentence of it 

* itdsNt/os was publi^litd ni M iidi oi Apiil 1759 
— Bo-aWLLI. 

* bee iimkr June 2,1781 Finding it then accidentally 
111 a t liaise with Mi Boswell, he u id it eigeiL This 
was doubtless long ifter las dedaiutioii to bir Joshua 
Ikj uoMs —Malone 
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may furnish a subject of long meditation I 
am not satisfied if a year passes without my 
having read it through ; and at every perusal, 
my admiration of the mind winch produced it 
"^8 SO highly raised, that I can scarcely believe 
that I had the honour of enjoying the intimacy 
of such a man. 

I resti iin myself from quoting passages from 
this excellent work, or even referring to them, 
because I should not know what to select, oi 
rather what to omit. I shall, however, tran- 
so*.b'> one, as it shows how well ho could state 
the arguments of those who believe in the ap- 
pearance of departed spirits • a doctrine which 
it is a mistake to suppose that he himself c\ ci 
positively held . — 

‘ If all your fear be of apparitions,* said the 
Pi nice, ‘ I will promise you safety . theie is no 
danger from the dead ; ho that is once buiicd 
will bo seen no more ’ 

‘ That the dead arc seen no more,* said Imlac, 
I will not undertake to maintain, ag iinst the 
concurrent and uniaried testimony of all ages 
and of all nations Theie is no people, rude or 
learned, among whom apparitions of tlie dead 
are not related and beUeved This opinion, 
which prcNails as far as human nature is dif- 
fused, could become universal only by its truth , 
those that never hcaid of one another, would 
not have agreed m a t.ile which notliing but ex- 
perience can make ci edible That it is doubted 

by single cavillers, can veiy little weaken the 
general evidence , and some who deny it witli 
their tongues, confess it by their teais ’ 

Not^vlthslan(llng my high admiration of Jla^ 
selaSf I will not m iintam that the * moibid 
melancholy ’ in Johnson’s constitution may not, 
poihaps, have made life appear to him moi< 
msipid and unhappy than it generally is foi I 
am sure that he had less enjoyment fiom it than 
I have Yet, whatever additional sliadc his 
own particul vr sensations may ha\o thrown on 
Ills representation of life, attentive ohbcivatioii 
and cloisc inquiry have convinced me that then 
13 too much reality m the gloomy picture. The 
truth, however, is, that wo judge of the happi- 
ness and misciy of life dilfcroutly at diffcient 
times, accoidmg to the state of our changeable 
flame I always lemember a remark made to 
me by a Tuikish lady, educated m France , Ma 
foi, Monsuui, nolle honJunr dtpciul de la fagon 
que noire sang circule This h ive I Icaint from 
a i>rctty hard couisc of experience, and would, 
fiom sincere benevolence, impicss upon dl wlio 
honour this book with a perusal, that until a 
steady conviction is obtained that tlie x^rcsent 
life is an unjieifect state, and only a passage to 
a better, if we comidy with the divine sclieme 
of progressive imj^rovcrnent , and also that it is 
a part of the mysterious xdan of Providence, 
that mtellectual beings must ‘be made perfect 
tlirough suffering,’ there will be a continual 
recurrence of disaxipomtment and uneasiness 


But if we walk with hoxie iii ‘ the mul day sun ’ 
of revelation, our temper and disposition will 
be such, that the comforts and enjoyments in 
our way will be relished, while we patiently 
support the inconveniences and pains After 
much speculation and vaiious reasonings, I ac- 
knowledge myself convinced of the tiuth of 
Voltaire’s conclusion, ‘Apt is tout, c\i>t un 
monde passable.^ But we must not think too 
deeply 

* whore ignorance is bliss, 

’Tis folly to be w ise,’ 

13 in many resjiccts moic than poetically just 
Let us cultivate, under the command of good 
juinciples, ‘la thioric dcs sensations agi tables,' 
iml, as Mr Burke once admirably counselled a 
grivc and anxious gentleman, ‘live pleasant ’ 

The effect of Jlassclas, and of Johnson’s other 
iiioial talcs, IS thus beautifully illustrated by 
Mr Courtenay — 

‘ Iini>icssi\e tnith, in splendid fielion drest, 
Clietksthc vain wish, and calms the tiouhlcd breast 
O'er the daik mind a light celestial thiovvs, 

And soothes tlu angry passions to roxiosc , 

As oil eirusod illumes ami smooths tlie dot p. 

When round the birk the foaming surges sweei) ’ * 

It will be recollected that duiing all this 
year ho carried on las Idler, and no doubt 

* Literary and Moial CharacUr of JohU'.on — Bos- 
w 1 r I, 

• This i^apcr was m such high estimation before It 
w IS collccte<l into volumes, that it was seized on with 
ividity by vaiious publishers of newspapers and maga- 
zines to enneh their publications Johnson, to xuit a 
stop to this unfair proeecding, wrote for the Unuu nal 
( hronide the following advertisement , in vvliith tJiere 
IS, perhaps, more pomp of words thou the occasion 
d( inanded — 

'London, Jan 5 , 1750 Advfiitisfmfnt The jiro- 
prietoisof the paper entitled tlu IdUr, having found 
that those essays are mserted in the newspapr is an<l 
magiziiics with so little regard to justice or deceiiey, 
that the U niicrsal Chrotude, m wlneh they tlist appivir, 
IS not always mentioned, tliwik it necessaiy to deeliu 
to the publihlieis ot those collections, tli it liowivtr 
patiently they have hitherto cmPireel these iiquiies, 
m ide yet more injurious by contempt, tluj have now 
detei mined to cnelure them no longer They liave 
ilready seen essaj s, for vvliuh a veiy 1 irgo pnce is 
paid, tianstirreil with the most sli mu h ^s lapaeity 
into the w<(kly or monthly eornpilations, and their 
light, at least lor the present, alienated fiom tlum, 
beloic they could themsi Ives be said to enjoy it But 
they wumld not willinglj be thought to want tenderness, 
even for men by whom no tenderness hath been shown 
The [last is wnthout remedy, and shall Ik* witJiout re- 
sentment But tliosc who have bein tlius busy with 
their sieklcs In the fields of tlu u neighbours, are 
heneeforward to take notice that tlu tinn of impunit) 
IS at an eiul Whoever shall, without our leave, lay 
the hand of rapine upon our fiapers, is to expect that 
we shall vindicate our due, hy the nn ms which justice 
X)resenbe3, and which arc wairanted by the imnu morial 
presciiplions of honourable trade We shall lay hold, 
lu our turn, on their copies, degrade them from the 
pomp of wide margin and diffuse typography, contraet 
them into a narrow space, and sell them at an humble 
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was proceeding, though slowly, m his edition 
of Shakspcare He, however, from that libe- 
rality winch never failed, when called upon to 
assist other labourers in liteiatuie, found time 
to translate for Mrs Lenox’s English vcision 
of Brurnoy, *A Dissertation on the Greek 
Comedy’ [f-], and ‘ The General Conclusion of 
the Book ’ [f] 

An inquiry into the state of foreign countries 
was an object that seems at all times to have 
interested Johnson IleiKcMr Newbery found 
no great difTiculty m pcisiiading him to wiite 
the Introduction [*J to a collodion of voyages 
and tiavcls publislied by him under the title of 
The World Di'iphtind, tlie fiist volume of wlm h 
appeared this year, and the remaining volumes 
in subsequent yeais 

I would asciiho to this year the following 
letter to a son of one of his early fi lends it 
Lichfuld, Mr Joseph Simpson, banister, and 
author of a tract entitled lliJlctUons on the SLmbj 
of the Law — 

‘to JOSFni hTMPSON, F'^Q. 

*Dr\rvSlu, — Your father’s inexoiability not 
only giicvcH but amazes mo he is your fatlnu , 
he was always accounted a wnc man , nor do I 
remember anything to the dis idvant ige of his 
good natuie, but in his refusal to issist you 
theie IS neither good natuic, fathcihood, iioi 
wisdom It IS the pi ictice of good natuie to 
ovcilook faults which have alieady, by the 
consequeiues, punished tin* delinquent It is 
natuial for .i fathei to think moie favouiably 
than otlieis ot his childien , and it is alvvijs 
wise to give assist nice, while a litllo helii will 
pit vent tlic necessity of gieaf ei 

‘ If you maiiied iinpiudcnily, you miscariied 
at joui own ha/aid, at an age vvlien you had a 
light of choice It would be hud if the man 
miglit not cliooso his own wife, who Ins a right 
to X’lcad before the judges of his count ly 

‘Ifyoui impiudence has ended in diiricultios 
ami inconvvnu nces, you aio youiself to siqipoit 
IIkiii , and, with the h« 1 p of a liUle better 
in ilth, jou would sujipitit tliem and conquer 
them Suiely, that want winch accident and 
Sickness pioduccs is to bo siqiportcd in every 
11‘gion of huminity, though theie were neithci 
fi lends noi fatlieis in the world You hive 
ceitainly fiom your fatlier the highest cl um of 
chanty, though none of light, and tliercfoie I 
would counsel ytui to omit no decent nor manly 
I dtgiee of inq)ortumty Your debts in the whole 
i aie not laige, and of the whole but a small jiait 
I 18 1 1 oublesomo Sm ill debts ai e like small shot , 

pnee , yet not with a view of grow mg ru h h> confisca- 
tions, for we think not much luttor of money got by 
punishment than by crimes We shall therefore, 
when our losses are repaid give what profit shill 
remain to the Magdalnis , for wc knovi not who can 
bo more properly taxed for the su]>port of i>c intent 
pro^tltutes, than prostitutes m vs horn there yet ap- 
peals neither iienltenco nor shame ’ — Bosweil 


they are rattling on every side, and can scarcely 
be escaped without a wound great debts are 
like cannon ; of loud noise, but little danger 
You must therefore be enabled to dischaige 
petty debts, that you may have leisure with 
secuiity to struggle with the rest Neither the 
great nor little debts disgrace you I am sure 
you have my esteem for the coui.ige wuth which 
you contr.ictcd them, and the siuiit with which 
you endure tin in I wish my esteem could be 
of more use I li ive been invited, or have in 
vited myself, to sevci al parts of the kingdom , 
and will not incommode my dear Imcy by corning 
to Lichfield, while hci iircscnt lodging ih of any 
use to her I Jioiic, in a few di}s, to be at 
leisure and to make visits AVdiiUicr I shall fly 
IS matter of no import incc' A man unconnected 
IS at home eveiywlicic, unless he in ly bo s ud 
to be at home nowheic I am sony, dear sii, 
that where you have jiaieiits, a man of your 
ments should not have a home I wish I could 
give it you. “I am, my dear sir, affectionately 
youis, ‘ Sam Johnson ’ 

lie now refieshcd himself by an exclusion to 
Oxford, of wliicli the following slioit cliaiacter- 
istical notice, in his own woids, is xucserved. — 

‘ is now making tea for me I liave been 

111 inv gown ever since I came heie It was at 
my lust coming quiti' new and li indsome I 
lii\(' swum tluici, vvlncb I bad disused for 
many yi irs I liavc luojiO'-ed to Yansittait' 
climbing over tlie wall, but lie liis n fused me 
And I bivc cl.qtpcd my bands till they arc sore 
at Dr King’s s^ieech ’ ^ 

Ihs nigroscrvint, Fiancis Baiber, b ivmg left 
bun, and been some time at sci, not jnessed, as 
lias been sujqioscd, but with liis own consent, it 
qipcais, from a letter to John AA ilkcs, I s(j , 
fioniDr Smollett, that his inastci kindly mtc 
rested himself in inociuing liis icleisc iioin .i 
stitc of litc of which Julinsoii alvvay ^ exx)iissed 
the utmost abhorrence He said, ‘ No man will 
be a sailyr who lias contiivaiice enough to get 
liimself into a jail , for being in a sliqi is being 
in a Jill, with the chance of bung drowned ’ ‘ 
And at another tunc, ‘A man m aj ul has moic 
loom, better food, and commonly better com 
puiy ’ * Tlie letter was as follows — 

‘CnFisFA, MaitklCj, it:/) 

‘Dear Sir, — I am again your i^ctilioncr, in 
behalf of that great CllAM ® of literature, Siunnel 

' Dr Hohoit Vinsitt'irt, of the mcuiit and respect- 
aMo fuiiily of that name in ikslme He was eminent 
for learning and worth, and much esteemed by Dr 
Johnson — Bosvvfil, 

2 (icndi man’s Magazine, Ai)nl 17b5 — Bosweli.. 

* Jonnial of a Tour to the Iltbi uits, 3d edit j) 126 — 
Eosw FI L. 

* Ibid p 251 — Boswfi l, 

* In mv first edition this word was xmntcd C/ium, aa 
it apjioars in one of Mr ^^Ilkcs’s Mi'^ctUanies, and I 
animadverted on Dr Smollett’s ignorance , for whicli 
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Johnson. Hi8 black servant, whose name is 
Francis Barber, has been pressed on board the 
Stag frigate. Captain Angel, and our lexico- 
giapher is in great distress He says the boy 
IS a sickly lad, of a delicate fiame, and parti- 
cularly subject to a malady in his throat, which 
rendeis him very unfit for his Majesty’s service 
You know what matter of animosity the said 
Johnson has against you ; and I daie say you 
desire no other opportunity of resenting it, than 
that of laying him under an obligation He 
w IS humble enough to desire my assistance on 
this occasion, though he and I wcie never catti- 
cousms; and I gave him to undei stand that I 
wonld make application to my fiicnd Mi 
AVilkcs, who, perhaps, by his inteiest with Di 
Hay and Mr Elliot, might be able to proem e 
tlie discharge of his lacquey It would b(' 
snppifluous to say more on tlie subject, whicli 
I leave to your own coiisideiation , but I cannot 
kt slip this oppoitunity of dcclaiing tint I am, 
with the most inviolable esteem and attachment, 
dear sn, >our affectionate, obliged humble 
seivant, ‘T SiiOLLLir ’ 

Mr "Wilkes, who upon all occasions has aet( d 
as a piivate genileinin wuth most polite lihe- 
lality, ipplicd to his fiicnd Sii Gcoige Hay, 
tlicn one of the Loids Cominissioneis of tlic 
Admiialty , and Fiaiicis Ihxibei was discbaigcd, 
as be has told me, wutliout any wisli of his own 
He found his old master in cliambcrs in tin 
Inner Temple, and letuinod to his service 
What particulai new scheunc of life Johnson 
hid in MLW tins year, I have not discovtud 
hut that lie mi ditatcd one of some soit, is ele ii 
from his piiv itc devotions, in which we hnd 
[P; and JShd pp 30 and 10], ‘tlio change of 
outward things which I am n )wto make , ’ and, 
‘Grant me the grice of tliy Holy Spiiit, tint 
tin* course which I am now beginning may i)io 
cccd aecoidmg to thy laws, and end in the 
enjoyment of tliy favour ’ Hut he did not, in 
fact, m ikc any external or visible change* * 

let me pioinlutc the inanc‘i of that ingenious aiul 
benevolent gt iithanan Chum was ccitamly a iius- 
' ikin reading for Cham, tin title of the soviieign of 
1 u tary, whic h is wi 11 applied to Johnson, the Monan h 
f I iti latnu', and was un ciath( t famih ir to femollclt 
•^oe JiodciiLL liundiiia, c 50 Foi this coiioetion I am 
indebted to Lord ralmerston, v\hosc t ilents and liti 
I iiy acquirements aeeoid well with liis lespcctabli 
pedigree of Temple — Boswlll 
Aftir the pnbhc ition of the second edition of this 
woik, the autlioi w is fuinishcil by Mr Alx reromhic ol 
I’liil idelphia witli a copy of a kCer wiiltcn by l)i 
John Aiinstioii,^, the poet, to Dr feniollett, at Leghorn, 
( ontaming thi lollowing paiagraph — 

‘ As to the King s Bench patiiot, it is hard to 5a> 
from vvlnt motive lie published a letter of vuurs asking 
omc tiilling fivoni of him in behalf of somebody foi 
whom the great e ham of literature, Mr Johnson, h.id 
interested liimsilf ’ — Malone 
• It would appear, Irtmi a note of his to Miss Porter, 
that Johnson, on the 2Jd of March of tins jtar (175a) 


At this time, there being a competition among 
tlie arcliitects of London to be employed m tbo 
building of Blackfriais Bridge, a question was 
very waimly agitated, whether semicircular or 
elliptical arches were preferable In the design 
offered by hlr Mylne the elliptical form was 
idopted, and therefore it was the gieat object of 
Ins rivals to attack it. Johnson’s regard for lua 
fiicnd Mr Gwyn induced Inm to engage in this 
coiitroveisy agiinst Mr Mylne,' and after 

h ft Ins house in Cough Square, and went to reside m ' 
St iple Inn Miss ^\ illiams took separ ito lodgings It 
will appear from the list of Johnson s residcnecs, sub- 
sequeiitlj given, that lie removed from Staple Inn to 
Cray’s Inn 

1 Sir John Hawkins has given a long detail of it, m 
that manmr vulgaily, but signihcantlj, called ngma- 
ulc, in which, ainulst an ostentatious exhibition of 
iitsaiid artists, be t ilks of ‘ ]>i()])oi tions of a lolumn 
licingt ik< n fiom th it of the hum iii ligure, and ^ 

5?/ iiusculmc .iiid fcnmiim- in a mm n^qui- 

ol the head, and in a worn in sL'-qm mnud uoi 
Inshcfaikil to intiodiico a j irgon of musHal b rms, 
which do not so( m much to coirespond with tlu sub 
icct, but s( ivi* to ill il^( uj) the Ilf itiogcncous mass lo 
lollow the knight thiough all this would b( an useless 
laliguc to m>self, ami not a litiU* disgusting to mv 
leukis 1 sli ill, th( icfoie, only make a fewunnrki 
upon Ins stale mint — He seems to ixult in havingdt- 
t( cted Johnson in juocunng ' iioin a jicrson ennm iitl> 
skilled m m.ithfin dies and the luinciplrs of areliitif- 
luic, aiiswirs to a stiuig of questions diavvn up b> 
himself, tom hing tin lomi'arativu streiigili of sonmii- 
( iilai and elliptn d aithcs ’ Now 1 I'uinot conceive 
how Johnson could have acted moie wisily fcjir John 
< t'lnplaiiis th it the opinion of that cxctlh nt niathem i- 
(leiui, Ml 'Ihomis femipson, did not juf {lomh r do in 
livfmroltlu s< line lie ul ir arch lint he should havi 
known, that howevfr eminent Mr bimpson \» \s m llu 
higher paits of ah di act mathcm\ti< il sdinct, ho was 
little versf d m imvcfl and piutieal medimies Mr 
Muller of Woolwn h Aeukmv, tlio siliolastic father of 
dl the gioal eit .uiief is w hieh this couidiy h is einplov ed 
(or foity Jfais, fhfided the question by declaiiiig 
( h ally m f ivom o' the tlliidu d ardi 

It IS un^ 1 K lou d\ suggi sl( d tint Jolinson’s rnoiivo 
tor ojiposing Ml ]\l}lne8 schime m ly liavc bn n his 
preiudiec a^ nnst him ns a native of Noilh Ihduii, 
when, in tiidh, as lias bcin stated, he gave thi aui of 
his abk pen to a fin nd wlio was one ol the f amlidatcs , 
and so far was he fioni liavmg any illibcial antip.itliy 
to Mr Mjlno, that ho .dliiwiids lived with that 
gentleman upon vei> ngifi iblo teirns of acqii untance, 
ind dimd with liim at his liuuso Sir John Hawkins, 
indeed, givi s full vent to his own prejudice in abusing 
niackfiiais Budge, calling it ‘an rdihcfi in which 
beauty and sjinmetiy aio in vain sought for, by 
vvliidi thf fdufus ol London have pciiietuded tluir 
own disgncf, iml subjected a whole nation to the 
Kproach of foieigners ’ Whoever has contcirqilated, 
lihu ido Ivnnnc, this stately, elegant, ami airy stiuctuie, 
which 1ms so fine an elh ct, csi>iciall> on approaching 
the cajiit d on that ejuarter, must wonder at such 
unjust and ill-tempered censure , and I appeal to all 
foieigm is of good taste, wlicther this budge be not one 
of the most distinguished oinamciits of London As 
to the stability of the fabiic, it is ceitain that the Cit) 
of Lemdon took every piesaution to liavo the b< st 
Pol Hand stone for it , but as this is to be found in the 
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being at considerable pains to study the subject, 
he wrote three several letters in the Gazetteer 
m opposition to his plan. 

If it slioiild be remarked that this was a con- 
troversy which lay (juite out of Johnson’s way, 
lot it be rernembeied that, after all, his em- 
ploying his powers of reasoning and eloquence 
upon a subject which ho had studied on the 
moment, is not more strange than what we 
often obscivein l.iwycrs, wlio, as QuicquidagiinL 
homincH is the matter of lawsuits, aie sometuncs 
obliged to pick up a temporary knowledge of an 
art or science of which tlicy unde rstood nothing 
till tlicir biicf wis delivcie*!, and appear to In 
much rn.isti rs of it In like m inner, mcmbcis 
of the Legishiture fiequcnily mtioduce and c\ 
patiato upon subjeots of winch tluy have in- 
formed themselves for the occasion. 

CHAPTER XIII 
1700-1703 

In 1700 Johnson wrote Jn Addtcss of the 
Painters to (ho) go ill on htii ^[oc^swn to th< 
TIuone of these Kingdoms [f J, which no monarch 
ever ascended with more sincere congratulations 
from his people Two gem rations of foreign 
princes had picparcd thi ir minds to kjoicc ii> 
having agiin a king who gloiicd in Ixing ‘bctin 
a Rriton ’ Ho <ilso wrote, for INIi liiictti, tin 
Dedication [t] of his Italian and English Die 
twnari/y to the IMarcpus of Abreii, then Envo) 
Extraordinaiy from Si) un at the Ooiiit of Gic it 
Ijiitain 

Johnson w xs now ( ithci \ciy idle, or vciy 
busy with his Shakspcaic , for I cxn hnd no 
other public composition by him, f\ccpt an In 
tioductionto the Piocctdings of the Coniinittie 
for clothing the Ficnch Pi isoneis [*J, one of the 
many pi oofs that he was ever awake to the calls 
of hum inity , and an ae count which he gave in 
the Genlleman's Magazine of IMi Tytlei’s acute 
and able vindic ition of jM uy Qiu i n »)f Scots [^J 
The generosity of Johnson's iLclings bhiiie s 
fuith in the following sentf nee — 

‘It his now been tasluon ible for ncai half a 
ccntuiy to ilefame anel \ ility the house of Stuait, 
and to e\ vlt anel msgnify tlie leignof Elizabeth 
ThcStuaits haxo fouiiel few apologists, for the 
dead cannot pay for praise , aiiel wdio will, 
without rcwaiel, oppose the tide of popul uity •' 

quamos btlongmg to the inihlie, undei tlie diieelioii 
of the Loids ot the 'Irtisui}, it so liappcned tint 
pull amen tai> mleue'st, wlmh is often the bano of fui 
pursuits, thwarted then eiuleixours Nutwithstand 
ingthis dis idvaiit ige, it is well known that not onlj 
has Blackfinib Biielgo never sunk cither iii its found x- 
tion 01 in its inches, vehuh vecie so much the subject 
of contest, but any injuiies wliii h it Ins sufleicd fioni 
the ( (Tea ts of m veie frosts have been already, in some 
measuie, k pined with soundei stone, and even 
necessary lencw il can bo completed at a moderate 
expense — Bosw llu 


Yet there remains still among us, not wholly 
extinguished, a zeal for truth, a desire of estab 
hshing right m opposition to fashion ’ 

In this year I have not discovered a single 
private letter written by him to any of hi» 
fi lends It should seem, however, that he had 
at tins pci lod a floating intention of writing a 
history of the leccnt and wondeiful successes of 
the British arms in all quarters of the globe , 
for among Ins resolutions or memorandums, 
Stptember 18, tbere is, ‘Send for books for 
Hist of War ’ ‘ How much is it to be regretted 
that this intention was not fulfilled ’ His ma 
jcstic cxpicssioix would have earned down to 
ilie latest posteiity the gloiious achievements 
of Ins coiintiy, with the same fervent glow 
which they produced on the mind at the time 
He would have been under no temptation to 
deviate m any degiee fiom tiuili, which he 
held very sacred, or to take a licence, which i 
learned divine told me be once seemed, m a con- 
versation, jocularly to allow to lustoiians 

‘ There arc,’ said be, ‘ inexcusable lies and 
consecrated lies For inst nice, w c arc told that 
on the aiiival of the news ot the unfoitunatc 
battle of Fontenoy, evciy heart beat, and ever} 
eye was in teais Now wo know that no man 
ate his dinnei the vvoise, but there should havt 
l)ccn all this concein, and to say there uas 
(smiling), may be reckoned a consecrated he ’ 
Tins jen i\Ii Muipliy, having tliought him 
self ill treated by the Rev Di hianklin,^ who 
was one of the wiiters of the (h dual EciitUy 
published an indignant vandication in A Pocti 
cal Epislli to Samuel John<ion, A Af , in which 
ho compliments Johnson in x ju.t lud elegant 
manner — 

‘Ti inseciidcnt Genius ! who c piohfic nliu 
Nt 01 knew the fiigel poet s toil and p nil , 

To wlinm Aiollo opens all liis store. 

And cveiy muse presents lier sauud loie 
Say, jiowtiful Johnson, win net thy vt I'.e is fraught 
>Vitli so inmh giacc, such eneigv ol thought. 
Whether thy Juvfn vl instiucts the ago 
In eh is ter iiuinheib, and iiew-iiomts hiii rt^e. 

Or fill luFM sees, alas ' too late 

llci innocence ext h ingcd foi guilt} stitc, 

Whatcer >oii wide, m evtiv golden liuo 
Subliiiidy and elegance combine , 

Thy iieivous pliiase impresses cvei-} soul. 

While haiiuouy gives laptuie to the Mhole ' 

Again, towards the conclusion 

‘ Tludi, then, in} friend, who stc stthe d ingerous stnfi 
III wliieli some ileinon bids me I'lungt iii} lift*. 

To the Aonian fount diieet ni} fi tt, 

Si} where the Nino thy lone!} musin^^s nuet? 

Whole wdibles to thy e ii the sacied throng, 

Th} moi il sense, thydignd} of song? 

Tell, foi you can, by what uneiiing aii 
You wake to finer feelings cvei} heart , 

In each bright page some tiuth import int give, 

Anel bid to futuie tunes th} Rvmbllk live ’ 


* Prayers and Meditatiojis, p 42 — Boswelu 

* He translated Sophocles lud Lucian. 
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I take this opportunity to relate the mannei m 
^hich an acquaintance first commenced between 
Dr Johnson and IRIr Murphy Duiiiig the 
pubhcation of the Giay's Inn Journal, a perio- 
dical paper, which \\ as successfully carried on 
by Mr Muiphy alone when a very young man, 
he happened to be in the countiy with Mi 
Foote , and having mentioned tliat he was 
ibhged to go to London m older to get ready for 
tlie press one of the numbeis of that Journal, 
Foote said to him, ‘ \ on need not go on that ac 
count Here is a Ficiu li mag izine, in u Inch you 
will find a very pretty oriental tale , tianslate 
that, and send it to your printer ’ Mr Muiphy 
having read the tale, ivas higldy pleased with it, 
and followed Foote’s advice When he retui ned 
to town, this tale was pointed out to Inin in the 
Ramhla , from whence it had been tiansl.ite<l 
into tlie French maga7mc Mr ]\Iui]>hy then 
waxtul upon Johnson to explain tin's cuiious 
incident His talents, literatuie, and gentle- 
nian-like mannei s weie soon pcrcened by 
Johnson, and a fiiendshii) was foimcd which 
was never biokcn ^ 


^ Wlicn Mr Murj'hy lust bcc one ac(pnmlc(l witli 
Dr Johnson, he was about thiit\ one }<aisold lie 
bed at Kniglit duuL'o, Juno lb, lb05, it it> bclicicd in 
Ills cightj-sc( ond ji ir 

In an ac(ount ot this gentleman, puhltshcd recently 
alter his death, hr is Kiioited to hive mmI, that 'lie 
w IS but tneiityoiie’ when he had the impiiddice to 
wide a pel iodic il paper, (lining the time tli it Joliiison 
a IS publl^lllng the Tiamhler —In a siibsf (jin nt i>i, i 
lu winch Mr Ihjswcll goes an account of Ins fiisl 
intiodm t ion to Joliiison, will be found ,i striking in 
>t nice of the incoi icctncss of Mr Muiph\ s mcinoii . 
and the l^^eltlo^l iboic mentioned, if nuked he mad( 
it, which IS bj no means impiobabh*, fiiinishcs an 
addition il pioof of his inacunricy , for both the fai ts 
issfitdl aie unfounded Ite ajijicais to liavo bun 
I i^ht jc ii-i ohki thin tw'cnt>-onc when lie begin tin 
Cray:> Inn Journal , and that paj ei, instead of lunning 
a race with Johnsons pioductioii, did not ai'peii till 
iftci the closing of the Eamller, whah ended Jliuli 
11, 1762 The lii'^t number of the Ciays Inn Journal 
i.iade its ai)])! aianc'> ibout seven months aftcniaids, 
in a ncw^paix'r of the time, cilhd the CrajXsinan, 
Octobei 21, 1762 , and in th d fonii the hist foitj-nim 
numbers weie gi\(n to the public On Saluidaj, 
fecjit 2y, 1712, d assumed a new fuiin, and was jmb- 
lished IS a distinct pc nodical p iper , and iii tliat sliape 
it contimn d to be luibbshed till the 21st of bept 1761, 
when it liiially clo'.i d, foimmg in the whole one hiin- 
died and one Es^ajs, m the folio co]>y The cxtia- 
oidinuy paper mentioned in the text is No 3S of the 
second senes, published on June 16, 1764, which is a 
translation from the Ficnch vcision of Johnsons 
Eamller, No 190 [History of Aboiizaid, son of MoradJ 
It was omitted in the republication of these Fssays in 
two xolumes 12mo, in which one hundred and four are 
found, and in which the papers arc not always dated 
on the days W’hcn they really appealed, so tliat the 
motto prefixed to this Anglo-Gallic Eastern talc, 
Obscniris vera involve ns, might veiy yiiopeily have been 
prefixed to this woik when rcpublislied Mr Muiphy 
lid not, I believe, wad on Johnson leetidly after the 
1 ublication of this adumbration of one of his Eamblers, 


‘to BENNLT LVNGrON, ESQ , At LANGTON, 
NEAK BPIL8BY, IINCOLN8HIRE 

‘ Oct 18, 1760. 

‘ Dear Sir, — Y ou that travel about the world, 
have more matciials for Icttois than I who stay 
at home, and should thercfoio wide withfie- 
(yiicncy equal to your oppoitumties I should 
bo glad to li IV e all Engl iiid suivoycd by you, if 
you would impait your obseivatiuiis m naiia- 
tives as agieeable as your last Knowledge is 
alwaj’^s to be wished to those who can cominuiii- 
eate it well A\’’liilc you have been ridmg and 
limning, and seeing the tombs of the learned and 
the camjis of the v iliaiit, I liav e only stayed at 
home, and intuiided to do gieat things, which I 
li IV c not done Ileau * went away to Cheshire, 
and lias not yet found his wiy back Chambers 
pissed the vacation at Oxfoid 

‘ I am veiy siiiceielv solicitous for the preser- 
V ition or cuiing of Mi Langton’s sight, and am 
gl id that the chiiiiigeoii at Covcntiy gives him 
so much hoyio Mi Sliaipo is of opinion that 
the tedious in itiuatioii of the cituact is a vul- 
gii ciior, and that it mi) be removed as soon 
as it IS foiniod This notion deseives to be con- 
sidered I doubt vvlif'tlii r it be umvcisally 
tine , but if it be tiue in some cases, and those 
c ISOS cm bo chstmguisliod, it may save a long 
and uncomfoit.ihle delay 

‘ Of deal I\hs Langton you give mo no ac- 
count, which is tlie less fiieiidly, as )ou know 
how highly I think of her, and hovvmucli I interest 
m)Rclf m hei health I suyipose you toldlierof 
niy opinion, and likewise suppose it was not 
follow'ed, however, I still believe it to he light 
‘Let mohiarfiom you agim, whcievci you 
are, oi wli.itcver you aic doing, wlictlier you 
wander oi sit still, plant trees or make Rustics,^ 
play with your sistcis or muse alone, and in 
leturn I will tell you the success of Sheudan, 
who at this instant is ydaying “ Cato,” aiul has 
all cady played “ Kich ii d ” twice lie had moi e 
company the s('cond than the fiist night, and 
will make, I believe, a good figure in tlie whole, 
though Ills faults seem to he very many, some 

as SCI ms to In st iti'd in tlie text , for, in his concluding 
E-iSav, Sept 21,1704, wc find tlio following paragraph — 
‘13(.sidcs, wliy ini> not a pei son rather choose an air 
of bold iK;;bg( iic(', tli m the obscure diligence of pedants 
and wiitds of alhftid phiasoology For my part, I 
liave always thouglit an easy style more eligible than a 
pompous diction, lilted up by metaphor, amplified by 
fluthet, and dignified by too frcciuent insertions of the 
Litiii idiom’ It 13 jiiobable tliat the EamhUr wa* 
hcK' intended to be censured, and that the author, when 
lie wrote it, was not accpiauitcd with Johnson, whom, 
fiom his first Introduction, he endeavoured to con- 
ciliite Thtir acquaintance, thcieforc, it may bo pre- 
sumed, did not commence till towards the end of this 
year, 1764 Muridiy, however, had liiglily praised 
Johnson in the preceding year. No 14 of the second 
sciics, Dec 22, 1763 — Mai one. 

1 Topham Bcauclcik, Esq —Boswell. 

* Essajs with that title, wiitten about this time by 
Mr Langton, but nutiiublished. 
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of natural dcficienco, and some of laborious 
affect ition He has, I think, no power of as- 
suming eitlicr that dignity or elegance which 
some men, who liave little of either in common 
life, can exhibit on the stage His voice when 
strained is unplcising, and when low is not al- 
ways hcaid He seems to tliink too much on 
the audience, and tains his f ico too often to the 
galloiics 

‘However, I wish liim well, and imong othei 
reasons, because I like hi^ wife * I\Iike hast<‘ 
to wiite to, deal sii, your most affection itc 
servant, ‘ Sam Johnson ’ 

In 17 G 1 Johnson ippr nt to have done little 
H( was still, no doubt, pioeeeding in his edition 
(»f SI) ikspc.iio , but wli it .id\anc<s hi nude in 
it ( uinot be asoeitaiiud fb‘ ceitainly was at 
tlui time not a( tm , foi, in his sciupulous cx.i- 
niin.ition of hnnsi It on Eastoi Kve, ho 1 imcnts, 
in his too 1 1, Oil oils mode of ecnsiuing his own 
conduct, that his life, since the (omiuunion ol 
the piccoding Tistci, had been ‘ dissipitcd and 
useless Hi, however, contiibutid this ycai 
the Jhefaco [* ] to Holt’s Dn_tionai >j of Tmdcand 
Conunn < c, in whn b he displ lys such a i h' u and 
compK hi nsivt knowledge ot the subject, as 
might lead the iLiderto think tint its uithoi 
had devoted ill liis lifi to it I asked him 
whether hi km w mucliof Holt and of Ins woik 
‘ Sir,’ said Ik , ‘ I m \ 1 1 s i the in in, ind iicvi i 
lead the book The hooksi lleis \\ mtid alhc 
fico to i Dictioniiy ot 'I’l ide ind Coninieice 
I knew VI ly well \\ Ii i t Midi a Dietionaiy should 
bo, and I wiole i I’n f u e accoi dingly ’ Holt, 
who wiote a gioit deal foi tlie hookselkis, 
was, as John am told me, a singulu diiiaitei 
Though not m the le ist ae(pi unl( d with him, lie 
iisidtosay, ‘I am just conit fioin Sam Johnson ’ 
'rhis w IS I sulh( K nt speenm n o** his \ imty and 
im[iud(iue J’lit he g.ive a mole eimni nt iiniot 
of it in our sisti i kingdom, as ]>i Johnson in 
foiniidine '\\ lu n Akensidi ’s 7 V<iTs?nts of tfu 
Tma</i)ialion In^t came out, he did not put Ins 
name to the pueiii Holt went o\e'i to Huldm, 
published an eulition ot it, and juit Ins ownn nne 
to it Upon the f line of Ill's hi liMilfeii scviial 
months, heni',' enteitained at the best t ihh s as 
‘ the ingeiiK^us 3I1 Holt’® ills con\ei ution, in 


* Mrs &lu 1 hi ui was author of s^ifju </ 

Eulilulph, i mail ot gie'it nieiit, and of some otlu 1 
picei's — Hosw 1 1 e 

* Pnojirs and Miditaiion^, p 41— Hoswrii* 

* I luM' hid UKiuiij iii.aile m Iiolaiid as to tins 
stoiy, but do not lind it n i olloi t( d tlu le 1 give it on 
the authonty ot Dr Julinson, to wliieh in ly be .addoil 
that of the Eioi])aphicaL Ihdunxary and Bwgiaphm 
Dxamatica, lu both of whu h it Ins stood nnn) ji 

Ml Malone obsuves, th it the ti nth piobitdy is, not 
that an edition w us publishes! with Holt s n une m tlie 
title pige, but tint, tin* poem bi mg then iiionjmous, 
Holt anpiie^ied in its being attubutLil to him lu cou- 
varsation. —Bos well. 


deed, did not discover much of the fire of a poet ; 
but it was recollected that both Addison and 
Thomson were equally dull till excited by wine 
Akcnsido having been informed of thii imposi- 
tion, vindicated his right by publishing the poem 
with its real author’s name Sexeial instances 
of such litciaiy fiaiid have been detected The 
Hcvcrcnel Dr Campbell, of St Andicws, wrote 
An Enquiry into the Oiiqinal of Moral Viitue, 
the manusciipt of which lie sent to Mr Innes, a 
clergyman in Engl aid, who was his countiyman 
ind acqu lint nice Innes published it with his 
own name to it , and, before the imposition was 
discovered, obt lined considciahle pioinotion as 
i icwaid of his merit * The celebiatcd Dr 
Hi'ghHliir, 111(1 his cousin IMi (Jeorge Hinna- 
tine, when sludents in divinity, wiote a poi m 
intitlcd The JU uuetlwn, ciipics of winch wire 
]■ inded about in manusciijit Tiny were .at 
length voiy mnih sui prised to sec a pompous 
i dition of it in folio, dedicated to the Hiincess 
How igoi of Wales, by a Di Douglas, as his 
own Some yiais ago, a little novil, entitled 
The Man of Fuliny, was issumed by IMi Eccks, 
a joung lush eleigyman, who was aftciwaida 
di owned ni .11 H itli lie li id been at the iiains 
to ti.insciibe the whole boeik, with hlottmgs, 
mteilineaiions, and coiiecLnms, that it might 
he shown to sevt 1 il jicople as an oiiginil It 
was, in tiuth, the pi«)duction of J\lr lleniy 
’d.icken/ie, ai attoiniy in tlu Evtlnipier at 
Isdinlmigh, who IS the luthoi of sMeial other 
iiigi iiious pieces , hut tlie belief with legud to 
Ml El ties bee une so gem i il, tliat it w as thought 
neci ss uy foi IMessis Sti ihan andCidell to jmb 
lull an .iiheitibcmi nt 111 the nev s^npcis contia- 
dnting the repoit, uiil mentioiiip ; lint they 
]uiichased the coi»}iiglit of IMi IMukiinic I 
e.ni conct IV c this kind of fiaud to be vciy easily 
[n.ictiscd witli Miteis'^rul I'flionti ly Tlie iitia 
tiou of a litci ay peifoim inei is dillnult ol pi oof , 
sildom IS tlieic any Wilms', pu i nt it its biith 
A III in, eilhir m coniulenee or by nnpioiiei 
im aiis, obtiins jios^ession of a coi>y of it lu 
manusciipt, aid boldly i>uhlislics it as his own 
'I’lie tiue lutlior, in in my cast '.j m ly not be ahh 
to make his title ck 11 Johiihon, indeed, fioiu 
tlie pceuliai featuies of his liloiaiy olTsiuing, 
might bid defi nice to any attempt to ippie)piiate 
them to othei 8 { 

‘ But Sli lUspean 's nngic couLl not copied be , | 

M itlun til it cuele iiouc tliu A \\ ilk but lie ’ 

He this jeai lent his fiicndly assist mcc to cor 
icct and impiov'e a pimphkt wiitten by IVfi 
Clwyn, the aiehiteet, entitled Thuiiykts on the 
Co)onalion of Gcoi yc III [*J 

Johnson had now foi some years admitted I^Ir 
Ikuetti to hib intim.acy , noi did their fiiciidsh p 
cease upon their being scpaiatcd by Barctti’s 

* I liivc both the books Innes was the deigyinan 
who bionght PMlinanazir to England, and was an • 
aicomidice m bis extiaoidinaiy fiction — BosWlll. \ 
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revisiting his native country, as ai^Dcars from 
Johnson’s letters to him — 

‘to MR JOSEPH BARETTI, AT MIT \N * 

‘[London], June 10, 17bL 

‘ You rcpioach me vciy often with p iisimony 
of writing , but you may discover by tlie extent 
of my papei that I design to lecompcnsc laiity 
by length A short letter to a distant fiieml i^, 
in my opinion, an insult, hko tint of a blight 
bow or cursory salutation , — a proof of uiiu ill 
ingness to do much, even wlicie there is a ncces 
sity of doing something Yet it must be le 
membered, that he who continues the same 
coiiise of life in the same place 'will have little 
to tell One week and one year arc vtiy like 
one another Tlie siknt cliangcs made b;y time 
are not ahvaj', Xicrctivcd , and if they aie not 
perceived, cannot bo recounted I h iv'c risen 
and lam down, talked and mused, while you 
have rolled ovei a coiisideiahlc part of Euiope , 
yet I have not envied my IJaietti any of his 
pleasures, though, peihnps, I have envied othcis 
his company and I am glad to hive othei 
nitions ni \de acqu unted with the chiiacter of 
the English by a ti iveller who has so nicely in 
spected ourmaniKis, and so successfully studied 
oui liter iturc I* received your kind h ttci fiom 
Falmouth, in which you gave me notice of joui 
depaituie for Lisbon , and another fiom Lisbon, 
m which you told me that you vvcie to leivc 
l*oitugal m a few days To cithei of these how 
could any answer be retuined’ I hive hid a 
thud fiom Tuiin, compl uning that I have not 
answered the foiimr Your English st>le still 
continues in its puiity and vigour "Whlh vigoui 
your genius will supply it , but its puiity must 
bo continued by close attention To use tv\o 
languages familial ly, and without cont imiii itiii_, 
one by the other, is veiy difheult , and to iisc 
more than two is liudlyto be hoped Tin 
piaiscs which some have received for then 
multiiilii ity of languages may be sidhcicnt to 
excite industry, but can hiidly geneiatc con 
hdeuce 

‘I know not whether I can heartily lejoico 
at the kind icccption which you have found, oi 
at tlio populaiity to which jou are exalted I 
am willing that youi meiit should be distm- 
giuslicd, but emiiot wish that your affections 
may bo gamed I would have jou happy 
wherever you are , jet I would have >ou wish 
to return to England If ever yi>u visit us again, 
you will find the kindness of your fi lends 
undimmished To tell you how many irupuiics 
aie made after you would be tedious, oi if not 
tedious, would be vain, because you may be 


* The originals of Dr Johnson’s thice Uttcis to Mi 
Barctti, which are among the very best he evcrwiot* . 
weie communicated to the propnctois of that instiuc 
live and elegant monthly miscellany, tl e Larupian 
Magazine, lu which they fust appeared —Boswell. 
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told in a very f«'w words, that all who knew you 
wish you w cll , and that all that you embraced 
at your dcpartuie, will caress you at your 
return • tlieiefoie do not let Italian academi- 
cians nor Italian ladies diivo us from your 
thoughts You may find among us what you 
will leave behind— soft smiles and easy sonnets. 
Yet I shall not wondei if all oiu mvititions 
should be rejected ; for there is a iileasure in 
being consideiable at home, which is not easily 
resisted 

‘ Ily conducting IMi Southwell to Venice, you 
fulfilled, I know, the oiigiinl contract, yet I 
would wish you not wholly to lose him from 
your notice, but to recommend him to such 
ac<iuaintance as may host secure liiin from 
sulfeiing by bis own follies, and to take such 
geneial caie both of Ills sifcty and his interest 
as miy come within your iiovvci His relations 
will thank jou foi any such giatuitoiis atten- 
tion ; at Ic'ist they will not bl imc you for any 
evil tint miy happen, whcthei they thank jou 
or not for any good 

‘ You know that vve have a new king and a 
new raihamciit Of the new Pailiament Fitz- 
licibeit is a member Ve vvcic so weaiy of 
our old king, that w e are much pleased with his 
successor , of whom we arc so much iiichncd to 
hope gieat things, that most of us begin jilieady 
to believe them Tlio young man is liitheiio 
blameless; but it would bo unieasonablo to 
expect much fiom the immatuiity of juvenile 
jeais, and the ignoiance of piiricely education 
He lias been long in the li iiids of the Scots, 
and lias alroidy fivouicd them moie than the 
I'mglish will coiiti iitedly eiiduie Hut jieiliaps 
he scarcely knows vvlium he has distinguished, 
oi whom he has disgusted 

‘The Artists bavo instituted a ycaily Exbi 
bition of picture s and st itucs, in imitation, as I 
am told, of fomgn academics This jcir was 
the second exhibition They please themselves 
much witli tho multitude of spectators, and 
im iginc that the English School will use in re- 
putation Heyiiolds is without a iival, and con- 
tinues to add tliousands to thousands, which he 
deseives, among otlici excellences, by retaining 
bis kindness fur Earctti This exhibition has 
filled the Leads of the artists and lovers of art 
Surely hfc, if it be not long, is tedious, since we 
aie foiced to c ill in the assistance of so many 
tufles to rid us of our time, of that tune which 
never can ictuin 

‘ I know my Barctti will not be satisfied with 
a Icttci m which I give him no account of my- 
self , yet what account shall I give him ’ I have 
not, since tho day of our sepaiation, suffered or 
done anytliing consideiable The only change 
in my way of life is, that I have fiequentcd the 
theatie more than in foimer seasons. But I 
have gone thither only to escape from myself 
AVe have had many new farces, and tho comedy 
called the Jealous Wife^ which, though not writ- 
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ten with much genius, was yet so well adapted 
to the stage, and so well exhibited by the actors, 
that it was crowded for near twenty nights I 
am digics‘.ing from myself to the playhouse, 
but a barren plan must be filled with episodes 
Of myself I have nothing to say, but that I have 
hitherto Lved without the concurrence of my 
own judgment , yet I continue to flatter myself 
that, when you return, you will find me mended 
I do not wonder that, where the monastic life 
IS permitted, cveiy order finds votanes, and 
every nionnstriy inliahitants Men will submit 
to any rule by which they may be exempted 
from the tyranny of capiice and of chance 
They are gl.nl to supi)ly by extcmal authority 
then own want of constancy and resolution, 
and coint the government of others, when long 
exporioncc has convinced thorn of their own in- 
ability to govern themselves If I were to visit 
Italy, my curiosity would ho more attracted by 
conv euts than by palaces , though I iiiiafiaidtliat 
I should find e\i>ectation in hotli places equally 
diKap])ointL(l, and life in both places suppoitcd 
with imi)atiencc and quitted with reluctance 
That it must be so soon quitted, is a powerful 
remedy agunst iinpitionce , hut what shall fiee 
us fioin reluctance’ Those who liave endea- 
voured to tc ich us to die well, have taught few 
to die Avilhiigly yet I cannot but hope that a 
good life might cml at 1 ist in a ( ontented death 

‘You sec to what a train of thought I am 
drami by tlic mention of mjsclf I^ct me now 
turn my attention upon you I hope you take 
care to keep an c\ ict journal, and to legistei 
all occumuccs and observations, for youi 
friinds here expect such a book of tiavcls as has 
not hteii oftc n seen You have given us good 
spe( luu ns in your letters from Lisbon. I wish 
you had st.ijcd longer in Sjiain, for no couutiy 
IS less known to the rest of Euiopc, but the 
quickness of your disccinment must make 
amends for the ccleiity of your motions lie 
tliat knows which way to tliicct his view, secb 
much in a little time 

* Write to mo v ci y often, and I will not neglect 
to wiito to you , and I may perhaps, in tunc, 
got sometliing to wiite , at least you will know 
by my Utters, whatever else they may have oi 
want, that I coiitinuo to be your most alfec 
tionato liiciid, ‘bAvi Johnson’ 

In 1702 he wrote for the Revcicnd Dr Ken- 
nedy, Ihctor of Biadley in Derbyshire, m a 
strain of very couitly eh g nice, a Dedication to 
the king[*] of that gcntlcinan’s woik entitled 
A Compute Si/stcm of Asti onomical Chionoloqijy 
unfolding the Suipturcs He had certainly 
looked at this woik before it was iirinted , for 
the concluding paragiaph is undoubtedly of 
his composition, of winch let my leaders 
judge •— 

‘Thus have I endeavoured to free Religion 
ftnd History from the daikiiess of a disputed and 


uncertain chronology, from difficulties which 
have hitherto appeared insuperable, and dark- 
ness which no luminary of learning has hitherto 
been able to dissipate I have established the 
tiuth of the Mosaical account, by evidence which 
no transciipiion can conupt, no negligence can 
lose, and no mtt rest can jiei vert I have shown 
that tlie universe bears witness to the inspiration 
of its histoiian, by the revolution of its oibsaiid 
the succession of its seasons , tluit the stais in 
thcir couisfs fight against incredulity, that the 
works of God give hourly confiimation to the 
laWj the piophets, and the gospel, of which oac 
day tdhth another, and one night certijicth 
anothei , and that the validity of the sacicd 
vviitings never can bo denied, while the moon 
shall increase and wane, and the sun shall know 
Ills going down ’ 

I He tins year wrote also the Dedication [f] to 
the E.iil of Middlesex, of Mrs Lenox’s Fcnutle 
Qiiieote, and the Rieface to the Catalogue of the 
Ai lists" Exhibition ’ [f] 

The following letter, which, on account of its 
intrinsic nieiit, it would have been unjust hotli 
to Johnson and the public to have witliheld, was 
obtained for me by the solicitation of my friend 
Mr IScward — 

* TO DR STAUNTON * 

‘ June 1, 1762 

‘Dfar Sir,— I make haste to answer your 
kind lettci, in hope of healing again fioin you 
before you leave us I cannot hut i Lgiet that a 
man of }oiu quahlicalions should liiid it ncces 
sary to seek an estahlishment in Guadaloiipc, 
which if a peace bhould restore to the ricnch, I 
shall think it some alleviation of the loss that 
it must rcbtoic likewise Dr Staunton to the 
English 

‘It 13 a melancholy cemsideiation, that so 
much of OUT time is neccssnil} to be spent upon 
thccaicoi living, and that vve c in beldom obtain 
ease in one i cspect hut by resigning it in another, 
yet I siqiiiobe vve are by this dispensation not less 
hippy in the whole, than if the spontaneous 
bounty of Nature poured all that wc want into 
our hands A few, if they were left thus to 
themselves, wmuld perhaps spend their time in 
laudable pursuits , hut the greater jiart would 
pie> upon the quiet of each other, or, in the 
want of other objects, would prey upon them 
selves 

‘This, however, is our condition, which we 
must impiovo and solace as vve can , and though 
we cannot choose always our jilace of residence, 
we may m every place find rational amusements, 
and possess in every place the comforts of luety 
and a pure conscience 

‘In America there w little to be observed 

* This gentleman, afterwards Sir G Staunton, 
Baionet, is known chiefly as hcing the author of the 
account of Lord Macartney’s emhassy to China. He 
was secietaiy to Lord Macaitney, 
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except natural cuiiosities. The new world 
must have many vegetables and animals with 
which philosophers are but little acquainted 
I hope you will furnish yourself with some books 
of natural history, and some glasses and other 
instruments of observation Trust as little as 
yon can to report , examine all j on can by your 
own senses I do not doubt but you will be able 
to add much to knowledge, and perhaps to medi- 
cine Wild nations trust to simples , and per- 
haps the Peruvian bark is not the only specific 
which those extensive regions may afford us 

* Wherever you are, and whitever be your 
foitunc, be certain, dear sir, tint you caiiy with 
you my kind wishes, and tint i\hethci }ou re 
turn hither, or stay in the other hemisphere, to 
hear that you are hajipy will give pleasure to, 
811 , your most affectionate humble scivint, 

* Sam. Johnson ’ 

A lady having at this time solicited him to 
obtain the Archbishop of Canteibiiiy’s pationagc 
to have her son sent to the Univeisity, — one of 
those solicitations which are too frequent, where 
people, anxious for a particular object, do not 
consider pi opiiety, or the opportunity which the 
persons whom they solicit have to assist them, 
— ho wrote to her the following answer, with a 
copy of which I am fivoured by the Jteverend 
Dr Faimer, Master of Emanuel College, Cam- 
bridge — 

* June 8, 1762 

‘Madam, — I hope you will believe tint rny 
delay in answering your letter could piocecd 
only fiom my unwillingness to destioy any hope 
that you had formed Hope is itself a species 
of happiness, and peihaps the chief ho piness 
which this woild alToids, but like all othei 
pleasures immodcritely enjoyed, the excesses of 
hope must be cxpi itcd by pain, and expect i- 
tions inquopeily indulged must end in <lis- 
appointmont If it bo asked what is the im- 
pioper expectation whicli it is dangtious to 
indulge, exiienence will tjuickly answer, that 
it IS such expect ition as is dictated not by 
loison, but by desiie, expectation laised, not 
by the common occuiiciices of life, hut by tin 
wants of the expectant , an expectation that 
lequires the common com so of things to be 
changed, and the general rules of action to be 
bi oktm 

MHien you made your request to me, you 
should have consideied, madam, what you were 
asking You asked me to solicit a gieat man, 
to whom I never sjiokc, for a young person 
whom I had never seen, upon a supposition which 
I had no means of knowing to be tiue There 
IS no reason why, among all the great, I should 
choose to supplicate the Archbishop , nor why, 
among all the possible objects of his bounty, the 
Archbishop should choose your son I know, 
madam, how unwillingly conviction is admitted 
when interest opposes it , but surely, madam. 


IQS 

you must allow that there is no reason why that 
should be done by me, winch every othei man 
may do with equal reason, and which, indeed, 
no man can do properly, without some very par- 
ticular relation both to the Archbishop and to 
you. If I could help you in this exigence by any 
proper means, it would give me pleisure, but 
this pioposal 18 so veiy remote tiom usual 
methods, that I cannot comply xvith it, but at 
the iisk of such answ^er and suspicions as I behevo 
you do not wish me to undergo 

‘ I have seen your son this morning he seems 
a pietty youth, and will pcrhajis find some 
better fi lend than I can pi ocure him ; but though 
he should at last miss the Umvcrsity, ho may 
still be wise, useful, and happy — I am, madam, 
your most humble seiv.int, 

‘Sam JoHNbON.’ 

* fO MR JOSEPH B VRETTI, AT MILAN 

‘ London, July 20, 17fi2 
‘Sir, — However justly }ou may accuse me 
for want of punctuality m correspondence, I am 
not so far lost in negligence as to omit the oppor 
tunity of writing to you, which Mr Boaucleik’a 
pissage through Milan affoids mo 

‘I suppose you leccived the Idlers, and 1 
intend that you shall soon receive Sh.ikspeare, 
that you may explain his works to the ladies 
of Italy, an<l tell them the story of tlie editor, 
among the other stiange narratives with whuh 
}oui longicsidence in this unknown icgion has 
supi>lied you 

‘ As you have now been long away, I suppose 
your curiosity may pant for some news of your 
old friends Miss AVilliams and 1 live much as 
we did Miss Coticiel still c<nitiuiies to cling 
to Mim Poitcr, and Cliailottc is now big of the 
fouitli child Mr Keynohls gets six thousands 
a 5 oar Levett is lately married, not without 
much suspicion that lie has been wictchcdly 
cheated in his match Mr Oharnbeis is gone 
this day, for the hist time, the circuit with the 
judges ]Mr Ilichardson* is dead of an ijk)- 
plcxy, and his second daughter has maiiied a 
merchant. 

‘ ]My vanity or my kindness makes me flatter 
mjsclf that you would rather heir of me than 
of those whom I h ive mentioned , but of my- 
self I have very little which I care to tell Last 
winter I went down to my native town, where 
I found the streets much narrower and shorter 
than I thought I had left them, inhabited by a 
new race of people, to whom I was very little 
known My playfellows were grown old, and 
forced me to suspect that I was no longer young 
My only remaining friend has changed his 
principles, and was become the tool of the pre- 
dominant faction. My daughter-m law, from 


• Samuel Richardson, the author of Clarissa, Sir 
Charles Grandtson, etc He died July 4 , 1701, agtnl 
seventy-two — Malone 
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whom I expected most, and whom I met with 
sincere benevolence, has lost the beauty and 
gaiety of youth, without having gained much of 
tlie wisdom of age I wandered about for five 
days, and took the first convenient opportunity 
of returning to a place where, if theio is not 
much happiness, tlieiu is, at least, such a dner- 
Hity of good and evil, that slight vexations do 
not fix upon the lioait 

‘ I think in a few weeks to try another excur- 
sion , thougli to what end ’ Let mo know, rny 
Baretti, what has hccii the icsult of your rctuiii 
to your own countiy whether time has made 
any alteration for the Ij/ iter, and wliotln i, wh< n 
the fust raptures of silut.ition were over, you 
did not find your thoughts confessed their dis- 
aiipointini nt 

‘JMoial sentences appear ostentatious and 
tumid, when they h.ive no gre iter occasions 
tlian the jouiney of a wit to hia own town yet 
such pleasuies and such p vins m iko \^\^ the gene 
lal mass of life , and as iiotlnng is little to him 
that feels it with guat seusilulit>, a mind ahlc 
to SCO common incidents m tliui ual st itc is 
disposed by veiy common ineidents to vtiy 
sei lolls eontemphitioiis Let us trust that a 
time will come when tlie picsent momiut sli ill 
be no longer 11 ksoim when wesli.ill not boiiow 
all our li ippim ^s tiom hope, which at last is to 
end in diN.ippoiiitiuenfc 

*I l)(g tl) it you will show Mr Bemeleik all 
the civilities wliicli >ou have in yoiu pouci , for 
he lias alw lys hem kind to me 

‘I lia\e I.itely seen i^Ir Stiatico, Tiofessorof 
I’idua, wlio lias told me of }oui rjuinel with an 
Abbot of tlio Celcstinc oidii, but had not the 
]niiticulais veiy leady in his mcmoiy When 
you wnto to ]\li M irsili, let him know tli it I 
lenu mbei him witli kindness 

‘May >011, my IJaietti, ho veiy happy at 
IMilan, or some other ]d ice neiiri i to, sir, joui 
most allcctioii ite humble sei vant, 

‘Saii Johnson ’ 

The accession of Geoige iii to the throne of 
, these kingdoms ojuiud a lu w and biiglitii 
* piospect to men of litei iiy meiit, mIh) bid been 
1 honoured witli no maik of royal t ivoui in the 
j piccediiig leigii Hispiesciit M.iji "s ediica- 
I tion in this count ly, as mcII as his taste and 
j benchceiue, piomptod him to bo tlie pition ot 
' science and the aits, and eaily this >i ii, John 
I son having been repicscnted to liini as a \tiy 
i learned and good m in, ^\lthout any etitam pio 
I vision, his JSIajesty N\as pleased to giant him a 
I pension of thioe bundled pounds a >car The 
Eail of Bute, who was then riimo Minister, 
had the honour to announce this nisi nice of Ills 
sovcicign’s bounty, coiici i niiig whicli iiiiny and 
vaiious stones, all ecpuilly eiioneous, have been 
propagated , maliciously ropieseiitiiig it as a 
political biibe to Johnson to desoit his avoided 
principles, and become the tool of a Gox tinment 


which he held to be founded in usurpation I 
have taken care to have it in my power to refute 
tliem from the most autlientic information Lord 
Bute told me that Mr Wedderburne, now Lord 
Loughborough, was the person who first men- 
tioned this subject to him Lord Loiighboioiigli 
told me that the pension was gi anted to John- 
son solely as the reward of his literary merit, 
without any stiimlation whateici, or even tacit 
understanding that he should write for the 
Admimstr.ition Ills loidship added, that he 
was confident the political tracts which John- 
son aftci wards did wiite, as they wcie entirely 
consonant with his own opinions, would have 
been wiittcn by linn though no pension had 
been granted to him 

Ml Thomas Sheridan and Mr Murjdiy, who 
tlien lived a good deal both with him and Mr 
Weddciburnc, told me that they picvioiisly 
t ilk< (1 with Johnson upon this matter, and 
th it it was pcifcctly undci stood by all pailus 
that the pension was merely honoiaiy Sii 
Josliui Ihynolds told me that Johnson calh d 
on liim aftci his Majesty’s intention had been 
notified to him, and said he wished to consult 
his fiieiidsas to thepiopii(t> of his accepting 
this maik ot tlie lo} il f ivour, aftci the dclini 
(ions vvhieli he liad given in Ins llictionaiy of 
yu/iMou and pui'^ionti a lie s iid ho shoulel not 
li ive Sir Josliua’s answer till next day, win n 
lie would call again, and di sued lie might think 
of it Sir Joshua ansvvcit d th it ho was cleai to 
give Ins ojnnion then, tint tluio could be no 
objection to las iccciving fiom tlie Kingarevvaid 
foi liteiaiy mi lit , and that ceit iinl> the dehni 
turns m his Dietionaiy wcio not apjilicable to 
lam Johnson, it should si cm, was sati^^fied 
for he dul not e.ill ag nii till lie li id aei t pted the 
juiision, and li id vv iitid on Loul Bute to thank 
lam Jle then tidel Sii Joshuithat Loid Buti 
sad to lam cxpies'^ly, ‘ It is not given >ou foi 
ai> thing }ou aie to do, but for wdiit >ou liave 
dune ’* His loidslap, he said, bchived in the 
h indsoiiiest niannci He lepeated the woids 
tvvue, tint he might be suio Johnson heaid 
them, and thus set las mind pcifiitly it case 
'J’his luihleinan, who has been so viiulently 
ihiised, icted with gieat hoiioui in this in- 
st nice, aiiel displajed a mind tiuly libtial A 
niaaster of a moie narrow and selfish disposition 
v\ould have availed himself of such an oppor- 
tunity to fax an imidiod ohhgaliou on a man of 
Johnson s povveiful talents to give lam las siip- 
poi t. 

Mr Murphy and tholitc IMr Shciidan seve 
1 illy contended for the distmclioii of having 
bom tlic hist who mentioned to IMr Wedder- 
biuiic that Johnson ought to have a pension 

* Ihis was said by Loul Bute, as Dr Buiney was 
lufoniicd by Johnson hiniselt m answer to a question 
which ho put, pioviously to h\s accejitanco of the 
intended bounty ‘ Piay , my Loul, what am I expected 
to do for this pension? — Malonc 
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When I spoke of tins to Lord Loughborough, 
wishing to know if he recollected the prime 
mover m the business, he said, ‘ All his friends 
assisted , ’ and when I told him that Mr Sheri- 
dan strenuously asserted Ins claim to it, his 
lordsliip said, ‘ He rang the bell ’ And it is but 
]ust to add, that Mr Shendan told me, that 
when he communicated to Dr Johnson that a 
pension was to bo granted him, he replied, in 
a fervour of gratitude, ‘The English language 
does not afford me teims adequate to my feel- 
ings on this occasion I must have lecouise to 
tlio Fiench I am pf'ndic with his Majesty’s 
goodness ’ When I repe ited this to Dr John- 
son, he did not contiadict it 

His definitions and pens lOJicr^ partly 

founded on the satiiical seises of Tope, which 
he quotes, may be gcneially true , and 3 et every- 
body must allow that theic may be, and have 
been, instances of pensions given and leccivcd 
upon liberal and honourable teims Thus, then, 
it is clear th it tlicic was nothing inconsistent 
or humiliating in Johnson’s accepting of a 
pension so unconditionally and so honouiably 
offered to him 

But I shill not detain my rcadi'is longer by 
any woids of my own, on a sulqect on which I 
am liapjuly enabled, by the fivour of the Kail 
of Bute, to present them with what Johnson 
himself wiote , his loidship having been pleased 
to communicate to mo a copy of the following 
letter to Ills late fatlier, vvhicli doi s guat lionoui 
both to the wiitcr and to the noble iierson to 
whom it IS addicsscd — 

*T 0 THE RIGHT ilOKOURABLE THE E\RL OP BUTl' 

^ July 20 , 17 G 2 

‘ My Lord, — Wlien the bills were jistcrday 
delivered to me by Mr AVcddeibuine, I w is in 
foimed by him of the future favtiurs which his 
^lajesty his, by your lordship’s recoinmcnda 
tioii, been induced to intend foi me 

‘ Bounty alw ijsieccives pait of its value fioiii 
the mannci in which it is bestowed , youi loid 
ship’s kindness includes cveiy cue uinstaiicc that 
can giatify delicacy or enforce obligation You 
have conferred 30111 favouis on a man who has 
neither alliance noi intiiest, who his not 
merited them by sei vices, nor com ted them bj 
ofTiciousncss , 3011 have ‘-paicd him the shame ot 
solicitation and the anxiety of suspense 

‘ What has been thus elegantly givon, will, 
I hope, not be rciuoachfully cnjo>cd, I shall 
endeavour to give your loid^hip the only re 
compenso which geneiosity dcsiics, — tlie gra- 
tification of finding that your benefits are not 
iinpioperly bestowed I am, iny Lord, youi 
lordship’s most obliged, most uhcdieiit, and most 
humble servant, ‘Sam JoH>bUN.* 

This year his friend. Sir Joshua Ueynolds, 
paid a visit of some weeks to his native county, 
Devonshiie, m which he was accompanied by 


Johnson, who was much iileased with this jaunt, 
and declared he had deiived from it a great 
accession of new ideas Ho was entertained at 
the seats of seveial noblemen and gentlemen in 
the west of England , ^ but the greatest part of 
this tune was passed at riymoutli, where the 
magnificence of the navy, the ship building and 
all its ciicumstances, afforded him a giand sub- 
ject of contemplation The Commissioner of the 
Dockyard paid him the compliment of ordeimg 
the yacht to convey him and his friend to the 
Eddystone, to which they accordingly sailed. 
But tlie weather was so tempestuous that they 
could not land 

Reynolds and he were at this time the guests 
of Dr. Mudge, the celebrated surgeon, and now 
physician of that place, not more distinguished 
foi quickness of parts andvaiicty of knowledge, 
til in lo\ od and esteemed foi liis amiable man- 
1101 s , and here Johnson formed an acqiiamtanco 
with Di Mudge’s father, that vciy eminent 
divine, the Koveiend Zachaiiih IMudgo, Bre- 
bendary of Kvetcr, who was idolized in the west, 
both for his excellence as a picacliei and the 
nnifuim pci feet propiicty of his piivate con- 
duct Ho pleached a seimon puiposely that 
.lohnsoii might heai liim ; and we shall see 
aftci wards that Johnson honomed his mcmoiy 
by diawing Ills chiractcr 'While Johnson was 
at Plymoutli, he saw a gicat many of its inha- 
bitants, ami was not spaiing of his vciy enter- 
taining convcisation It was Jicio that lie made 
that frank and tiuly oiiginal confession, tint 
‘ Ignorance, puic ignoiante,’ was the cause of a 
w long definition in his Dictionaiy of the word 
pdbtciu, to tlie no small suipiisc' of the lady who 
put the question to him , wlio, having the most 
1)1 ofound rev erence for his chai acter, so as almost 
to suppose him endowed with infallibility, ex- 
jjcctcd to hear an explanation (of whal, to bo 
suic, seemed stiangc to a common readei) diawii 
fioin some deep learned souico with which she 
w IS un icquainted 

Sir Joshu i Reynolds, to whom I was obliged 
for my infoimation concerning this excursion, 
mentions a vciy chaiacteiistical anecdote of 
Johnson while at riymoutli Having observed 
tliat, in consequence of the dockyarel, a new 
town h id aiiseii about two miles off as a rival to 
the old , and knowing, from his sagacity and 
just obsciv itien ot human natuic, tliat it is 
ceitain, if a man hates at all, he will hate his 
next ncighboui, he concluded that this new and 


* At one of these scats, Dr Am3at, plijsician in 
LoikIoii, told me he h qqa ucd to meet him In order 
to uiiusc him till dinner should be ready, he was taken 
out to walk in the garden The master of the house 
thinking it i)iop(i to intioduee hoinctlnng scicntillc 
into the conversation, addicsscd him thus ‘ Are 3 ou a 
botanist. Dr Johnson?' ‘ No, 8ir,’answeied Johnson, 
‘ I am not a botanist , and’ (alluding no doubt to hii 
m ar-sightedness) ‘ should I wish to become a botanist* 
I must first turn myself mto a reptile ’ — Boswell 
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nsing town could not but excite the envy and 
jealousy of the old, in which conjecture he was 
very soon confirmed ; he therefore set himself 
resolutely on the side of the old town, the estab- 
lished town, in which his lot was cast, consider- 
ing it as a kind of duty to stand by it He 
accordingly entered warmly into its interests, 
and upon every occasion talked of the dotkoSy 
as the inhabitants of the new town were called, 
as ujistarts and aliens l*lymouth is very plen- 
tifully 8ui)plied with water by a river brought 
into it from a gre’at distance, winch is so abun- 
dant that it runs to waste in the town The 
Dock, or New town, being tot illy destitute of 
water, petitioned Plymouth that a small portion 
of the conduit might be permitted to go to them, 
and this was now under consideiation Johnson, 
affecting to cnteitiun the passions of the place, 
was violent in opposition , and half laughing at 
himself for bis pietended zeal where he had no 
concern, cxcl iimed, ‘ No, no , I am against the 
dockcis y I am a Plymouth man Kogues ’ let 
them die of thirst They sliall not have a diop • ’ ' 
Lord Macartney obligingly favoured mo with a 
copy of tlie hdlowing letter, in his own band- 
writing, from file original, which was found by 
the picsent Eail of Bute among bis father’s 
pipers — 

‘ 10 IHE lUailT HONOUR \nLE THE l AUL OF RUIE 
‘ Temple Lane, Noi ' 3, 1702 
‘ ]\r^ Lord, —That generosity by which I was 
lecommeiiflcd to the favour of his M.ijesty will 
not be offeTidcd at a solicitation nccessaiy to 
make that bivoui I'ermanent and effectual 
‘ The pension appointed to be jiaid me at 
Micb.ielmis I have not received, and know not 
where or fiom whom I am to ask it I beg, theie- 
foie, that youi loidship will be ideased to sujiply 
]Mi AVeddeiburnc with such diiections is may be 
nccessaiy, whuli, I IilIiovc, bis fiitiuKIiij) will 
mike him think it no tiouble to convey to me 
‘To intiiruiit youi loidship at a time like 
this, with such petty dithculties, is impioper 
and uiiseason.iblc , but your knowledge ot the 
woild has long sim e taught you that evciy ni in s 
affairs, bowevei little, aic iiiipoi taut to himself 
Evciy man hopes that lie shall cscajie ne'glect , 
anel with reason may eveiy man, whose vices 
do not pi cellule bis claim, expect favoiii fioin 
that beneficence which h.is beeui extended to, 
my Lend, jour loidship’s most obliged and 
most humble servant, ‘ SaM Johneon ’ 

‘ TO MR JOSEPII BARETTI, AT MILAN 

‘ London, Dec 21, 17C2 
‘ Sir, — Y ou arc not to suppose, wuth all youi 
conviction of my idleness, that I have passed 
all this time without writing to my Baietti I 
gave a letter to Mr Beauclerk, who, m my 

* A fnend of niiiio onco lioaul him during this visit 
xelnim with tfio utmost velieanc nee, ‘ I hat f a Docker ' 
Hlaki wav 


oinnion, and in his own, was hastening to Naples 
for the recovery of his health ; but he has 
stopped at Pans, and I know not when he will 
proceed Langton is with him 

‘ I will not trouble you with speculations 
about peace and war The good or ill success 
of battles and embassies extends itself to a very 
small part of domestic life we all have good 
and evil, which we feel more sensibly than our 
petty part of public miscainagc or piosperity 
I am sorry for your disappointment, with which 
you seem more touched th in I should expect a 
man of your resolution and experience to have 
been, did I not know that general truths are 
seldom applied to particular occasions, and 
that the fallacy of our self-love extends itself 
as wide as our intciest or affections Eveiy 
man believes that misti esses are unfaithful, 
and patrons capricious , but he excepts his own 
mistiess and his own patron We have all 
learned that gieatness is negligent and con- 
temptuous, and that in courts life is often 
lavished away 111 ungiatified expectation, but 
he that approaches gieatness, or glitters in a 
court, imagines tliat destiny has at last exempted 
him fiom the common lot 

‘Do not let such evils overwhelm you as 
thousands have sufitred, .md thousands have 
surmounted , but turn your thoughts with 
vigour to some other plan of life, and keep 
alw.iys in your mind, th it, with due submission 
to Providence, a in m of genius has been sel- 
dom ruined but by linnself Your jiition’s 
wcaknc<5s or ineeiieibility will finally do you 
little buit, if be is not assisted by your own 
pissions Of youi love I know not the pro- 
pnety, nor cm estimate the j tower , but in 
love, as in evciy other jiission of wliicb hojiB is 
the essence, wa^ ought alvvajs to remember the 
uiiccitainty of events Tlicic is, indeed, nothing 
that so much seduces icason fiom vigil nice as 
the thought of passing life with an amiable 
woman , and if all would liappen th it a lover 
f incics, I know not what othci tencstiial liap- 
I>incs8 would deceive puisuit But love and 
maiingc arc diffuciit states Those who are 
to suffci the evils together,^ and to suffer often 
for the sake of one anothci, soon lose that 
tenderness of look and that benevolence of mind 
winch arose from the jiaiticipation of un- 
miiigled pleasuio an<l successive amusement 
A woman, we arc sure, w ill not be alw'ays fair 
— we are not sure she will always be virtuous ; 
and man cannot retain through life that respect 
and assiduity by winch lie pleases for a day or 
for a month I do not, however, pretend to 
]i IV e discovered that life has anjiihing more to 
be desired than a prudent and virtuous mar- 

* Johnson probably vviote ‘ the evils of life together ’ 
Tlie vvoids in italics, however, are not found in Baretti’s 
oiiginal edition of this letter, hut they may have been 
omitted inadvertently eithei in his transnipt or at the 
press — Malonk. 
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riage, therefore know not what counsel to give 
you. 

‘If you can quit your imagination of love 
and greatness, and leave your hopes of prefer- 
ment and bridal raptures to tiy once more the 
fortune of literature and industry, the way 
through France is now open We flatter our- 
selves that we shall cultivate witli gicit dili- 
gence the arts of peace ; and every man will 
be welcome among us who can teach us any- 
thing we do not know For your part, you 
will find all your old fi lends willing to icccive 
you 

‘ Keynolds still continues to increase in repu- 
tation and in riches Miss AVilhams, who very 
much loves you, goes on in the old way , Miss 
Cotterel is still witli IMrs Porter , Miss Cliar- 
lotte IS marned to Dean Lewis, and has three 
children , IMr Levett has mairied a street- 
walker But the gazette of my narration 
must now ariivo to tell you that Batliurst 
went physician to the aiiny, and died at the 
Havannali 

‘ I know not whether I have not sent you 
word that Huggins and Richardson are both 
dead When wc see our enemies and fiiends 
gliding a^^ ay before us, let us not foigct that 
we are subject to the general law of mortality, 
and shall soon be whcio our doom will be fivtd 
for ever I pray God to bless you, and am, sii, 
your most affectionate humble seivant, 

‘ Write soon ’ ‘SAit Tohnson 

Inl7G3 he furnished to ihc roctual Calendar, 
published by Fawkes and Woty, a chiiacter of 
Collins [*], which ho iftcrwards ingiaftcal into 
his entire life of thnt admiiable poet, in the 
collection of lives which he wiote foi the body 
of English poetry, foimcd and published by the 
booksellers of London IIis account of the 
melancholy depression with which Collins was I 
sevciely afflicted, and which brought him to 
his giavc, IS, I think, one of the most tendei 
and intciesting passages in the whole t>ciics of 
his writings Ho also favouicd ISIi Hoole with 
the Dedication of his tianslations of Tasso to 
the Queen [^], which is so hapinly conceived and 
elegantly expressed, that I cannot but point it 
out to the peculiar notice of my leaders,* 


* — To approac li llic high and illustrious 

has been in all agts the piivih gc of poets , and though 
tianslatois cannot justly clami the same honour, yet 
they naturally follow their uithors cOs attendants , and 
I hope that, in return for h.u mg enabled T isso to diffuse 
his fame through the Biitish dominions, I m ly be in- 
troduced bj him to the pit sente ol }oui Majesty 
‘ Tasso has a pet uh u cl uin to youi Mh)i sly s favour, 
as follower and paneg>ii&t of thellouse of Este, which 
has one common am t stor ith the House of Ilanovei , 
and m reviewing his life, it is not eas> to foibeara wish 
that he had Ined in a happier time, when he might 
among the desct iidaiits of that illustrious family have 
found a moie libeial and pttfont patronage 
‘ I c umot but ob^cive, M idaiu, how unequally reward 


CHAPTER XIV. 

i 1763. 

This Is to me a memorable year ; for in it I 
had the happmess to obtain the acquaintance 
of that extraordinary man whoso memoirs I am 
now writing : an acquaintance which I shall 
ever esteem as one of the most fortunate cir- 
cumstances in my life. Though then but two- 
and-twenty, I had for several years read his 
works with delight and instruction, and had 
the highest re\cicnce for their author, which 
had giown up in my fancy into a state of myste- 
rious veneration, by figuring to myself a kind 
of solemn, elevated abstraction in which I sup- 
poscil him to live m the mimense metropolis of 
London Mr Gentleman, a native of Ireland, 
who passed some ycais in Scotland as a player, 
and as an instiuctor in the English language, a 
man wliose talents and worth were depressed by 
misfortunes, had given mo a repiescntation of 
the figure and mannei of Dictionary Johnson ’ 
as he was then generally called , * and during 
my first visit to London, which was for three 
months in 1760, Mr Deriick, the iioct, who was 
Gentleman’s fiiend and countryman, flattered 
me with hopes that he would intioduce me to 
Johnson, an honour of which I was very ambi 
tious But ho never found an opportunity, 
which made me doubt that bo had piomiscd 
to do what was not in Ins power, till Johnson, 
some years afteiwaids, told mo, ‘Dei rick, sir, 
might very well have mtroduced you, I had 
a kindness foi Dei nek, and am soiry he is 
dead ’ 

In the summer of 1761 Mr Thomas Shondan * 
was at Eilinbiiigh, and delivered lectuics upon 
tlio English language and public siicaking to 
laige and respect ible audiences I was often in 
Ins conqiany, and heaid Inm fioqucntly expatiate 
upon Johnson’s exti aordinary knowledge, talents, 
and viitucs, icpcat his pointed sayings, desciibe 
Ins paiticulaiities, and boast of his being Ins 


IS piopoitioiicd to merit, when I reflect tliat the happi- 
ness vvhicli was withheld fiom Tasso is rcsci v(m 1 for me , 
and that the poem whicli once hardly proiuitd to its 
author the countenance of the piinces of Ftiiaia, has 
atti acted to its translator tho fuvounto notice of a 
British queen 

* Had this been the fate of Tasso, he would have been 
able to haic celebrated the condescension of youi 
Majesty in nobler language, but could not have felt it 
with more aukiit gratitude, than, Madam, your Ma- 
jesty’s most faithful and devoted scivaiit Boswfll 

* As great men of antiquity, such as S( ipio AJnea- 
mes, had an epithet added to their names inconsequence 
of some celebrated action, so niy illustiious friend was 
often called Dictionary Johnson, from that wonder- 
ful achievement of genius and labour. Ills Dictionary oj 
the. English Language, the raent of which I contemplate 
with more and more admiration — Boswi r l 

2 Father of the celebrated lliohaixl Biinsley Sheri* 
dan, tho diamatist 
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guest Bometiines till two or three in the morn- 
ing At hi8 house I hoped to have many oppoi 
tuuitics of seeing the sage, as Mr fehciuhin 
obligingly assured me I should not be disap- 
pointed 

AVhen I returned to London in the end of 17C2, 
to iny surprise and regret, I found an iircconcil- 
able dilference had taken place between John- 
son and Shciidan A jiension of two hundred 
pounds a year had been gi\cii to Sheridan 
Johnson, who, as has been alre idy mentioned, 
thought slightingly of Shciidin’s ait, upon 
In aring th.it he was also ptnsioncd, exclaimed, 

‘ AVhat ’ have tlicy given him a pension ’ Then 
it IS time for mo to give up mine ’ AVhctlnr 
this proceeded from a momentary indignation, 
as if it were an affront to his ex ilted mciit th it 
.1 jd lyer should be le warded in tlie s line mannei 
with liim, or was the sudden ( ffect of a fit of 
pievishnesH, it was unluckily said, and indeed 
cinnot be justified Mi Sheiid in’s jicnsion 
uas granted to him not as a pUyer, but as a 
sufhrerin tlie c luso of CJoveinineiit, when he 
wismanagci of the Tlie itrc Royal in Iieland, 
when pai ties ran high in 1753 And it must also 
bo allowed that ho was a man of liter iture, and 
had considi 1 ably improved the aits of leading 
and 8[>eaking with distinctness and piopiiety 

Ik sidi s, Johnson sliould hive reiollectfd that 
l\Ir She) nUn taught }»ronunci itioii to IMr Alex- 
ander A\ eddorburiie, wh(»se sistci w IS Tu lined 
to Sir 1 laiiy Libkine, an intim vie fiieiul of Lend 
}kite, who W 4 IS the favourite of the king , iml 
suicly tlie most outiagcous Whig xvill not main- 
tain tliat, xvhatcver ought to be tlic princijde in 
the disiiosal of oi/ncif, pension ought ne\crto 
bogianted from any bns of Court connection 
Ml Maeklin, indccel, shaieel with Ml Sheiidin 
thehonour of instructing I\Ii AVcddeibuine, and 
tliough it was too 1 ite in life for a Calcdoni in 
to acipiiio tlie genuine Knglish cadence, yet 
succesdul weic I\Ir AV’'e(hlerbuine’fa instiuctois, 
Sind his own unabating endeavouis, that he got 
jid of the coarse pait of his Scotch accent, le- 
i lining only as much of the ‘native woodnote 
wild’ as to maik his countiy, winch, if an> 
Scotchman should affect to foiget, I should 
heaitily desjuse him Notwitlistindiiig the 
difhculties which are to bo encountered by those 
who have not had tho advantage of an Knghsh 
education, he, by degrees, formed a mode of 
SIM aking to which Englishmen elo not deny the 
pi also e)t elegance Hence his distmguishcel 01 a 
toiy, which he excited 111 his own countiy as an 
ailvocatc m tho Com t of Session, and a luliug 
elder of tho kuk^ has had its fame anel ample i 
reward in much higher spheics AVhen I look 
back on this noble peison at Edinburgh, in sitiia 
iions so unwoithy of Ins biilhant powers, and 
bt'hold Loid Loughborough at London, the 
change seems almost like one of the nictamoi 
phoses in Ovid , and as his two preceptors, b> 
refining his utterance, gave cuircncy to liis 


talents, we may say, m the woids of that poet, 

* Nam V 08 mutastis ’ 

I have dwelt the longer upon this remaikjtble 
instance of successful parts and assiduity, because 
it affords animating encouragement to other 
gentlemen of North Britain to try their fortunes 
in the southern part of the island, where they may 
hope to gratify their utmost ambition , and now 
that we are one peoidc by the Union, it would 
surely be illibeial to maintain that they have not 
an equal title with the natives of any other part 
of Ills ]\Iajesty’s dominions 

Johnson complained that a man who disliked 
him 11 [leatcd Ins sarcasm to Mr Sheridan, with- 
out telling him what followed, which was, that 
aftci a jiause he added, ‘However, I am glad 
that Mr Slicn<lan has a pension, for be is a 
I very good man ’ fSlieridan could never foigive 
this hasty contemptuous expre ssion It rankled 

in his mind , and though I informed him of all 
that Johnson s 11(1, and tint' he would be very 
glad to meet him amicably, be positively declined 
K'peated offeis which I made, and once went off 
abruptly fiom a house where he and I were 
engaged to dmc, because he w is told that Di 
J ohnson vv is to he there I have no sympathetic 

feeling with such peisoveiing resentment It 
IS piinful when tlicie is a bicach between those 
who have hvtd togctlui socially and coidially , 
and I wonder that time is not in all such casi s 
i mutual wish that it sliould be be iled 1 1 ould 
perceive that IMi Slioiidan was b> no nu ms 
sitisfiod with Jolinson’s .icknowlcdging him to 
be a good man That could not sootlie his in- 
juicd v imty I could not hut smile, at the s tmo 
time that I w.is oil* nded, to observe Shendan, 
in iho Life of Suift which he afteiwaids pub- 
lished, attemjding, in the wiithings of Ins le- j 
>entnient, to dcjueciate Johnson, by cliaractcii/- j 
mg him ns ‘ a vviitei of gigmiic fame, m tlicbe 
days of little men , ’ that vciy Jolm^on whom 
he once so highly admired nnd vcmiated 

This lupiuiewith Sheridan depnved Johnson 
of one of his most agreeable rosouices lor amuse- 
ment in his lonely evenings , for fShcridan s 
vvcll-informcd, animated, and hustling mind 
never sulfeicd conversation to st ignatc , and 
Mrs fsliciidan was a moft agreeable companion 
to an intellectual man She was sensible, in- 
gemou'^, uiiassuiuing, yet communicative I 
lecidlect with satisfaction many pleasing hoiiis 
which I passed with her umlci tho hospit ible loof 
of hci husband, who was tome a very kmd fiicnd. 
Her novel, entitled Mcmoiis of Mi\s /Sidnijf 
Ihddiilphy contains an excellent moial, while 
it inculcates a futuio state of letribution , * 

‘ Mj position lias lieui veij well illustrated liy Mr 
Htlsh un of Btdtoid, in liis hi>say on Dramatic I’othy 
‘ The fdslnonable doctnne,' sajs he, ‘ both of inoialists 
ind cntios m these tunes is, tint vntue and luppiues', 
ire constant concoinitants , and it is regaixled as a 
kind of diainatic miiucty to maintain tliat viiiue 
sliould not be rewaided, nor vice punished, in the last 
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and what it teaches is impressed upon tha mind 
by a senes of as deep distress as can affect 
humanity, in the amiable and pious heroine 
who goes to her grave unrelieved, but resigned, 
and full of hope of ‘ Heaven’s mercy ’ Johnson 
paid her this high compliment upon it ‘ I 
know not, madam, that you ha\o a right, upon 
moral pi incudes, to make youi readers suffer 
so much ’ 

Mr Thomas Davies, the actor, who then kept 
a bookseller’s shop in Russell Street, Covent 
Griiden,* told me that Johnson was very much 
his fiiend, and came frequently to his house, 
where he more than once invited me to meet 
him , but by some unlucky accident or other 
he was pi evented from coming to us 

Mr Thomas Davies w.is a m in of good under- 
standing and talents, with tlie advantage of a 
libeial education Thougli somewhat pompous, 
he was an entei taming conqianion , and In', 
literary pcifoiminccs liave no inconsideiable 
share of merit He wis a fiicndly and very 
hospitable man , both he and his wife (who has 
been celebiated for her beiut>), though upon 
the stage for many years, mamt lined an unifoim 
decency of chirictcr, and Jolinson estccmid 
them, and lived m as e isy an intimacy witli 


scone of the last act of cverj tngrdj Tins conduct in 
our inodtin poets is, liovv'cv ci , in iii) opinion, cxticmcly 
Injudicious, foi it 1 iliotns m v nn to inciilc ite a <lo(- 
tnne in tlieoiy, whuh cvci> one knows to bo false m 
fact, VIZ that vutne in k il life is ahv lys pioductive 
of h qipiness, and vice of inisciv Tlius Oonguvi 
concludes the iiagtdy of llie Moiunuig L’luZe wiUi 
the lollowing foolish tonjdct 

“ Foi blessings evei w iit on viitiious deeds. 

And, thougli a late, a sine itvv aJ succcids " 

‘When a m in eniinf iidy viituons, a Biutus, a Cato, 
Dr a SocmU , hnilly sinhs uiidi i tin jncssine of 
ucLUinuI lied iiii',foitnii( , vv t iic not only ltd to tiitii 
lain imoie iiidigniut hatictl of vico tlian if lie rose 
lioin his tii'.titis, hnl vvc. irc iiiivifahly iiidnteil to 
cliLiish the snhliiiic idea that a day of fntuic rolnlm 
tionwill ainvc.vvhcn lie shall rcctivc not lucicly potti- 
cil but ital and siibstanlial justici ’ — Lb'^ays Philo 
soj)Jiual, lull, aiul Lxtuaiy, London 1701, aol 

11 Svo, p J17 

This IS well uasoned and will cxiucssed I wish, 
indcctl, th it the iiigcnions antlior liad not thought it 
neccssaiy to intiodute iriy i7ii>tanre of ‘aniancnnncnth 
virtuous,' as he w'ould tlu n have avonletl mentioning 
such a rufRin as Biutns utidir tliat descnption Mi 
Btlshani discovers in Ins Essajs so innch iratling, an<l 
thinking, and gotnl composition, that I ugu this not hav- 
ing been loitunate cnougli to be ediicatul a nitnioi .1 of 
our excellent national cstablHhim nt II id lie not been 
nursed in Nonconformity, he prolubly would not liavt 
been tainted with those heicsies (is I sinceiely, and on 
no slight investigation, think Ihciii) both in religion 
and politics, whuh, while I lead, I am sure with can 
dour I cannot read witliout offence — Bosvvelt 

* No b —The veiy place where I was fortuii iti 
enough to be nitroduccd to the illustrious subject of 
this work, deserves to be particularly marked I 
never pass by rt without feeling reverence and regret 
—Boswell 


them as with any family which he used to visit 
Air. Davies recollected several of Johnson’s re 
markable sayings, and was one of the best of 
the many imitators of his voice and manner 
while relating them He increased my impa 
tience more and more to see the extraordinary 
man whose works I highly valued, and whose 
conv'ersation was icpoitcd to bo so pcculiarl} 
excellent 

At last, on Alonday, the ICth of Alay, when I 
was sitting in Air D ivies’s back parlour, aftci 
having (liimk tea with him and Airs Davies, 
Johnson unexpectedly cune into the shop,’ 
and All D.ivics having peiccivcd bun, tluough 
the glass door in the room in which vve were 
sitting, advancing towards us, he announced 
Ills awful appioich to me, somcwliat in the 
m inner of an actor in the part of ‘ Iloritio,’ when 
he iddioseos ‘ llimlcfc ’ on tiro appearance of liis 
father’s ghost ‘Look, my Lord, it comes*’ 
I found that I had a very perfect idea of John- 
vui’s figmo, from the portrait of him painted 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds soon after ho liul pub- 
lished his Diction iry, in the attitude of sitting 
m his easy chair in deep meditation , which was 
tlic lust pictuie Ins fiiend did for him, vvhicli 
Sii Joshua vciy kindly piescntcd to me AIi 
Davies mentioned my name, and respectfully 
intioducod me to him I was much agitated , 
and recollecting Ills piejudite igainst tlic Scotch, 
of which I had heaid much, I said to Davies, 
‘ Don’t tell vvliere I come fiom ’ ‘ Fiom Scot- 

land,* ciicd Davies roguishly ‘Mr Johnson,’ 
said I, ‘ I do indeed come fiom Scotland, but I 
cannot help it ’ I am willing to flatter myself 
that I meant this as light ]»k*.isaTitry to soothe 
.ind concili ite him, and not as an humiliating 
ih.isemcnt at the cxpi iisi of my country Rut 
however that might he, tins speech was some- 
vvhat unlucky, foi, witli tliat quickness of wit 
foi winch ho was so icmaikahlc, he seized the 
» \picssmn, ‘ come fiom Scotland,’ which I used 
111 the sense of being of that country , and, as if 
I h ad said th at I had come away from it, oi left 


* Ml Aliuphy, in his Essay on the Li/t and Cemus 
of Dr Johnson, has given an account of this meeting 
considerahly differint fiom mine, I am jicrsuadcd 
vvitliout any consciousness of eiior llis memory at 
the end of nearthii-t} vcais has undoubted!} deceived 
him, ami lie supiioscs himself to liave been picscnt at 
i scene which he has piohably licard in iccurately 
doseribcd b} others In my note taXen on the very day, 
in which I im c onfulcnt I m iikcd eveiytlung matenal 
that passed, no mention is made of this gentleman, 
ind I am sure that I should not have omitted one so 
well known in the htciaiy woild It may easily tie 
imagined that this my lust interview with Dr Johnson, 
with all its circumstances, nude a strong impression 
on iny mind, and would bo icgistered with peculiar 
itlention —Boswell 

It IS remaikablo, that in the editions of Murphy’s 
Life of Johnson, published subsequently to the appear- 
incc of this note, in 1791, he never corrected the mis- 
statement here mentioned — Maloke 
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it, retorted, ‘That, sir, I find, is what a very 
great many of your countrymen cannot help * 
This stroke stunned me a good deal , and when 
we had sat down, I felt myself not a little em- 
barrahsed, and appichensive of what might come 
next He then addressed himself to Davies 
‘ What do you think of Gairick’ lie has re- 
fused me an order for the play for !\Iiss Williams, 
because he knows the house will be full, an<l 
that an order would be woith three shillings ’ 
Eager to take any opening to get into coinei- 
sation with him, I venturLd to say, ‘ Oh, sii, I 
cannot think Mr Garrick would grudge such 
a trifle to jou ’ ‘Sir,’ said ho, with a stein 
look, ‘ I liavc known D<i\id G uiick longei than 
you hive done, and I know no light you have 
to tjlk to me on the subject ’ I’erhaps I de- 
stivtd this check , for it was rather picsump- 
tuous 111 me, an entiio stiangor, to express any 
doubt of the justice of his animadversion upon 
Ins old accpiaintance and [mpil * I now felt 
mjself much inoitihed, and began to think that 
the hope whicli I liad long indulged of obtaining 
his accpiaintance was blasted And, in truth, 
had not iny ardour In'cii uncommonly strong, 
and my resolution uncommonly pei severing, so 
rougli a reception might have detcired me for 
ever fioin imiking any fuitlicr attc mpts Foi- 
tunatcly, however, I remained upon the field 
not wholly discomfited, and was soon rewaided 
hy healing some of his conveisafioii, of which I 
prescivid tlio following hlmib niiiiute, without 
marking the (lucstiuiia and obbeivatioiis by 
wliicli it was produced — 

‘People,’ he lem liked, ‘ may be taken in 
Mice, wlio imagine tliat an author is greater in 
piivato life than other men Uncommon paits 
ie(puie uncommon oppoitunitica tor their exer- 
tion 

‘ 111 barbarous ‘ociety, supeiiority of paits is 
of ic.il cons(’<jucnco Gieit stieiigth or great 
wisdom IS of much value to an individual lUit 
111 inoie jiolished times there are people to do 
eveiything foi money, and then theic aic a 
miinhci of oiliei supeiioi ities, su( h as those of 
hii*th, and foi-tuiio, and rank, that dissipate 
men’s attention, and Icmvo no e\ti loidinaiy 
shaio of icspect foi peisonal and intellectu il 
supii unity Tins is wiboly oidcml hy I’lovi 
deuce, to picsei\e some ccpnility uiioiig min 
kind ’ 

‘ Sii, this hook [The Khnunts of Criticism 
which he had taken up) is a pietiy essay, an<l 

* That tills was a momditiiy s ill\ against GamcK 
tluie can be no lUaibt lor it loin ^on disiic he IitI, 
some ns bt toio, gni n a b* lu lit in Jit at this tlieafn 
to this \dy !•( ihoii, hi winch she h nl got two huuclrul 
ponmls Jolnison, imlcesi, ui>ou all other oee isioiis 
when I was in Ins companj, pinised the veiy libeial 
charity of Gaiiick I once ineiitunicd to him, ‘It is 
obacived, air, that jou attack Gariick ) ourself, but 
will sulhn nohod) else to do it * Johnsou (biiuling), 
Wh), sii, tint is, tiuo ’—Boswell. 


deserves to be held in some estimation, though 
much of it IS chimerical.* 

Speaking of one who, with more than ordi- 
naiy boldness, attacked public measures and the 
rojal family, he said, ‘I think he is safe from 
the law, but he is an abusive scoundrel ; and 
instead of applying to my Loid Chief Justice to 
punish him, I would send half a dozen footmen, 
and have him well ducked * 

‘ The notion of liberty amuses the people of 
England, and helps to ki cj) off the tadium vitce 
When a butcher tells you that /us lieait bleeds 
for /us country y he has, in fact, no uneasy feel 
mg ’ 

‘ Shci idan will not succeed at Bath with his 
oratoiy Ridicule has gone down before him, 
and I doubt Dei rick is liis enemy ’ ' 

‘ Derrick may do very well, as long as he can 
outiun his chaiacter, but the moment liis clia 
lacter gets up with liim, it is all over ’ 

It IS, however, but just to record that, some 
yeais afterwards, wlicn I reminded him of this 
saicasm, he said, ‘’Well, hut Deriick has now 
got a chaiacter that he need iiotiun away from ’ 

I was highly pleased with the extiaoidmary 
vigour of his conversation, and regiitted that I 
was diawn away from it by an engagement at 
another place I had, for a p.iit of the evening, 
been left alone with him, ami had ventured to 
make an observation now and then, which ho 
iLtcivedveiy civilly, so that I was satisfied that, 
though tlicio was a roughness m his mannei, 
thcie was no ill iiatiue in liis disposition 
Davies followed me to the door , and when I 
complained to him a little of the h.iid blows 
which the gieat man had given me, he kiiuUy 
took uj)on him to console me by saying, ‘ Don t 
be uneasy I can see ho likes you vciy well ’ 

A few days afteiwirds I tilled on Davies, 
and asked him if he thought I might take the 
liheity of waiting on IMi .folinson at Ins chani- 
beis in the Temple lie s ud I ccitainly might, 
and that Mr Johnson would take it vs a compli- 
ment ISo, on Tuesday, the 21tli ot M ly, after 
hwing been enlivened by the witty sallies of 
Messieuis Thointon, Wilkes, Cliuichill, and 
Lloyd, with whom I had passed the moining, I 
holdy lep iiicd to Jolmson II is cli uuhers wcie 
on the hist lloor of No 1, Inmi Tunple Lane, 
ind I enteied them with in iinpies^jion given me 
by the Reverend Di Blair, of Edinhuigh, wlio 
liid been introduced to him not long before, and 
dcsciibed his having ‘found the Giant iii his 
don an cxpiession which, when I came to be 
pretty well acquamted with Johnson, I lepeated 
to him, and he was diverted at this picturesque 
iccount of himself Di Blair had been pi esented 
to him hy Dr James Foidycc At this tune 
the controversy concerning the pieces published 

* Mr Shendan was then reading lectuies upon ora- 
Imy at Bath, where Denick was M istei ot the Ceie- 
momeM , or, as the phiasc is. King —Boswell. 
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by Mr James Macpherson, as translations of 
Ossian, was at its height. J ohnson had all along 
denied their authenticity \ and, what was still 
more provokmg to their admirers, maintained 
that they had no -merit. The subject having 
been introduced by Dr Fordyce, Dr Blair, 
relying on the internal evidence of tlieir an- 
tiquity, asked Dr. Johnson whether he thought 
any man of a modem ago could have written such 
poems. Johnson replied, ‘Yes, sir, many men, 
many women, and many childicn * Johnson 
at this time did not know that Dr Blair had 
just published a Dissertation, not only defending 
their authenticity, but seriously 1 inking them 
with the poems of Homer and Virgil , and when 
he was afterwards informed of tlm circum- 
stance, he exi)ressed some displeasure at Dr 
Fordyco’s having suggested the topic, and said, 
‘ I am not sorry that they got thus much for then 
pains Sir, it was like leading one to talk of a 
book, when the author is concealed behind the 
door ’ 

He received me very couiteoiisly , hut it must 
be confessed that his apartment, and furniture, 
and morning dices were sufficiently uncouth 
His brown suit of clothes looked very rusty , he 
had on a httle old sliri veiled uiipowdered wig, 
which was too small for his head ; his shut neck 
and knees of his breeches were loose ; his black 
worsted stockings ill drawn up , and ho had a 
pair of unbuckled shoes by way of Oippei s But 
all these slovenly particulauties wcie forgotten 
the moment that ho began to talk Some gentle- 
men, whom I do not recollect, were sitting with 
him j and when they went away, I also rose , but 
he said to me, ‘ Nay, don’t go ’ — ‘ Sir,’ said I, 

‘ I am afraid that I intrude upon you It is 
benevolent to allow me to sit and licar you ’ 
Ho seemed pleased with this compliirieiit, winch 
I sincerely paid him, and answeicd, ‘Sir, I am 
obliged to any man who visits me ’ — I have pie 
served the following short minute of what jiasscd 
this day — 

‘ Madness frequently discovers itself mcrelj 
by unnecessary deviation from the usual modes 
of the world IMy i)Oor friend Smart showed 
the disturbance of his mind, by falling upon 
his knees, and saying his prayers in tlie street, 
or in any other unusual place Now, although, 
rationally speaking, it is grc.iter madness not to 
pray at all, than to pray as Smart did, I am 
afraid there are so many who do not pi ay, that 
their understanding is not called in question,’ 

Concerning this unfortunate poet, Chiistopher 
Smart, who was confined in a madhouse, he had 
at another time the following convex sation with 
Dr. Burney — Burxet . ‘ How does poor Smart 
do, Bir’ 18 he likely to recover’’ JOHNSON 
‘ It seems as if his mind had ceased to struggle 
with the disease : for he grows fat upon it.’ 
Burney • ‘ Perhaps, sir, that may be from want 
of exercise.’ Johnson* ‘No, sir, he has partly 
as much exercise as he used to have, for he digs 


in the garden. Indeed, before his confinement, 
he used for exercise to walk to the alehouse ; 
but he was earned back again. 1 did not think 
he ought to be shut up. His infinnities were 
not noxious to society He insisted on people 
praying with him , and I’d as lief pray with Kit 
Smart as any one else Another charge was, 
that he did not love clean Imen : and I have no 
passion for it,* 

Johnson continued ‘IMankind have a gicat 
aversion to intellectual labour; but even sup- 
posing knowledge to be easily attainable, more 
people would be content to bo ignorant than 
would take even a little trouble to acquire it 
‘The moiahty of an action depends on tho 
motive from winch we act If 1 fling half-a- 
crown to a beggar, with intention to break his 
head, and he picks it up and buys victuals with 
it, the physical effect is good , but with respect 
to me, the action is very wrong So religious 
exercises, if not performed with an intention to 
please God, avail us nothing As our Saviour 
says of those who peifoim them from other 
motives, “ Veiily they have their rowaid ” 

‘Tlie Christian religion lias very strong evi- 
dences It, indeed, appeals in some degree 
strange to reason ; but in History we have un< 
doubted facts, against which, in reasoning d 
priorif we have more arguments than wo have 
for them ; but then testimony lias great weight, 
and casts the balance I would lecommend to 
every man whose faith is yet unsettled, Grotius, 
Dr Peaison, and Dr Clarke ’ 

Talking of Garrick, he said, ‘Ho is tlie first 
man in the world for sprightly convei Ration ’ 
When I rose a second time, he again pressed 
me to stay, which I did 
He told me tliat lie generally went abroad at 
four m the afternoon, and seldom came home till 
two m the morning. I took the liberty to ask if 
he did not think it wrong to live thus, and not 
make more use of his great talents Ho owned 
it was a bad habit On reviewing, at tho dis- 
tance of many years, my journal of this period, 
I wonder how, at my fiist visit, I ventured to 
talk to him so freely, and that ho boie it with so 
much indulgence 

Before we parted, ho was so good as to promise 
to favour mo with his company one evening at 
my lodgings ; .and as I took my leave, sliook me 
cordially by tlio hand. It is almost needless to 
add, that I felt no little elation at having now 
so happily established an acquaintance of which 
I had been so long ambitious 
My readers will, I trust, excuse me for being 
thus minutely circumstantial, when it is con- 
sidered that tho acquaintance of Dr Johnson 
was to mo a most valuable acquisition, and laid 
the foundation of whatever instruction and en- 
tertamment they may receive from my collec- 
tions concerning the great subj'ect of tho work 
which they are now perusing. 

I did not visit him agnin till Monday, June 13, 
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at wliich time I recollect no part of his conver- 
sation, except that, when I told him I had been 
to see Johnson ndo upon three horses, he said, 
‘ Such a man, sir, should be encouraged ; for his 
performances show the extent of the human 
powers in one instance, and thus tend to raise 
our opinion of the faculties of man He shows 
what may bo attained by persevenng apphca- 
tion ; so that every man may hope that, by 
giving as much apjdication, although perhaps 
he may never ride three horses at a time, 01 
dance upon a wire, yet he may be <‘qually ex 
pert in wliatever profession he has chosen to 
puisuc ’ 

Ho again sliook me by the hand at paiting, 
and asked mo why I did not come oftcnei to 
him Trusting tliat I was now in his good 
graces, I answered that he had not given me 
much encouragement, and reminded him of the 
check I had received Horn him at our first in- 
terview. ‘Poll, i)oh 1’ said he with a compl.i 
cent smile, ‘never mind these things Come 
to mo as often as you can I bhall be gbd to 
seo you ’ 

I had learnt that his place of frequent resort 
was the MitioTavtin in Fleet Street, whcie lie 
loved to sit up Lite, and I begged I might be 
allowed to iiass an evpnmg with him theio 
soon, which lio promised I should^ A few days 
afterwards, I met him near Temple Par aboii*^ 
ono o’clock in the morning, and asked if ho 
would then go to the Mitic ‘Sir,* said he, 
‘it is too late ; they won’t let us in But I’ll 
go with you anotlier night with all my heait ’ 

A icvolution of some impoitanoe m my plan 
of life had just taken iilice for instead of pro 
curing a coinimssion in the Foot Guards, which 
was my own inclination, I h id, in compliance 
with my father’s wishes, agreed to study the 
law, and was soon to set out for Uti edit, toheai 
the lectures of an excellent civilian in that 
Unn ersity, and then to proceed on my travels 
Though very desiious of obtaining Dr John 
son’s advice and insti actions on the mode of 
pursuing my studus, I was at this time so 
occupied, shall I call it? or so dissipated by 
the amusements of London, that our next 
meeting was not till Satin day, Juno 25, when, 
happening to dine at Clifton’s eating-house in 
Butcher Row, I was surprised to pci ceivc John- 
son come in and take his seat at another table 
The mode of dining, 01 rather being fed, at 
such houses in London, is well known to many 
to bo particularly unsocial, as there is no 01 
dinary or united company, but each peison has 
his own mess, and is under no obligation to 
hold any intercouisc with any ono A liberal 
and full-minded man, however, who loves to 
talk, will break through this churlish and uu 
social restraint Johnson and an Insh gentle- 
man got into a dispute conccniing the cause of 
some part of mankind being black ‘ Why, wi,’ 
said Johnson, ‘ it has been accounted for in thiec 


ways . either by supposing that they are the 
posterity of Ham, who was cursed ; or that God 
at first created two kinds of men, one black, and 
another white ; or that, by the heat of the sun, 
the skin is scorched, and so acquires a sooty hue. 
This matter has been much canvassed among 
naturalists, but has never been brought to any 
ceitain issue ’ What the Irishman said is totally 
obliterated fiom my mind , but I remembel: that 
he became very warm and intemperate in his 
expressions , upon which J ohnson rose, and 
quietly walked away A^Tien he had retired, 
his antagonist took his revenge, as he thought, 
by saying, ‘ Ho lias a most ungainly figure, and 
an affectation of xiomposity unworthy of a man 
of genius * 

Johnson had not obseived that I was in the 
room I followed him, however, and he agieed 
to meet me in the evening at the Mitre I 
called on him, and w^c went thither at nine 
Wc had a good supper, and poit wine, of which 
he then sometimes drank a bottle. The ortho- 
dox high-church sound of the Mitre,— the figure 
and mannci of the cclebiated Samuel Johnson, 
— the extraoi cbnai y power and precision of his 
conversation, and the piide, arising from finding 
myself admitted as his companion, produced a 
variety of sensations, and a pleasing elevation of 
mind beyond what I had cvei before expeiienccd 
I find in my journal the following minute of our 
conveisation, which, though it will give but a 
very faint notion of wluit passed, is m some 
degree a valuable record , and it will be curious 
in this view, as showing how habitual to his miiul 
were some opinions which appeal in his woiks 

‘Colley Cibber, sir, w'as by no means a block 
head, but by auogiting to liimself too much, 
he was 111 daiigoi of losing that degioo of esti- 
mation to wliicli he was entitled His friends 
gave out that lie intended his Birthday Odes 
should 1)0 bad but that was not the case, sir , 
Jor he kept them many months by him, and a 
few years hefoie he died he showed mo one of 
them, with great solicitude to render it as perfect 
as might be, and I made some corrections, to 
which he was not very willing to submit I le- 
member the following coiii)let in allusion to the 
king and himself . — 

“ reiclKil on tlic eagle s boaung wing, 

The lowly linnet lo\es to sing ” 

Sir, ho had heard something of the fabulous tale 
of the Wien sitting upon the eagle’s wing, and he 
had applied it to a linnet Cibber’s familiar 
style, liowever, was better than that which 
Whitehead has assumed Grand nonsense is 
insupportable Wliitehead is but a little man 
to inscribe verses to players ’ 

I did not presume to controvert this censure, 
which was tinctuicd with his prejudice against 
players , but I could not lielp thinking that a 
dramatic poet might with propriety jiay a com- 
pliment to an eminent peifoimei, as "Whitehead 
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has very happily done in Ins veises to Mr. 
Gamck 

‘Sir, I do not think Gray a first-rate poet. 
He has not a bold imagination, nor much com- 
mand of words The obscurity in which ho has 
involved himself will not peisuade us that he is 
sublime. His Elegy %n a Chmchyard has a 
happy selection of images, but I don’t like what 
are called his great things. His Ode which 
begins, 

“ Rum seize thco, mtiilc&s king , 

Confusion on thy banneis wait 1 " 

has been celebrated for its abruptness, and 
plunging into the subject all at once. But such 
arts as these have no merit, unless when they 
aie original. We adiniie them only once , and 
this abruptness has nothing new in it We have 
had it often before Nay, we have it in the old 
song of Johnny Armstrong . 

“Is there ever a man in all Scotland, 

Fiom the highest estate to the lowest dcgicc»”ctc , 

And, then, sir; 

“Yes, there Is a man in Westmoreland, 

And Johnny Armstiong they do him call ” 
There, now, you plunge at once into the subject 
You have no previous nai nation to lead you to 
it — The two next Imcs in that Ode are, I think, 
veiy good 

“Though fann’d by Conquest’s ciimsou wing, 
They mock the air with idle state " ’ * 

Here let it be observed, that, although his 
opinion of Gray’s poetiy was widely different 
fiom mine, and I behove fiom that of most men 
of taste, by whom it is with justice highly 
admiied, there is certainly much absurdity in 
the clamour winch has been raised, as if he had 
been culpably injiuious to the nieiit of tliat 
bard, and had been actuated by envy Alas, 
yc little, slioit-sightcd ciitics, could Johnson bo 
envious of the talents of any of his contempo- 
laiics’ That Ins oinmon on tins subject was 
what m piivate and in public ho uniformly c\- 
picsscd, regardless of what otheis might think, 
wo may wonder, and perhaps regret , but it is 
bliallow and unjust to charge him with express- 
ing what he did not think 

Finding him in a placid humour, and wishing 
to avail myself of the oppoitunity which I for- 
tunately had of consulting a sage, to hear whose 
wisdom, I, conceived, m tlie aidour of youthful 
imagmation, that men filled with a noble en- 
thusiasm for mtellcctual improvement would 
gladly have resoited from distant lands, — I 
opened my mind to him ingenuously, and gave 
him a little sketcli of my life, to which he was 
pleased to listen with great attention. 

I acknowledge, that, though educated very 
stiictly m the imnciples of religion, I had for 
iome time been misled into a certain degree of 

* MyfnendMr Malone, in his valuable comments 011 
fihakspeare, has traced in that great poet the disjecta 
membra of these lines — Boswlll. 


infidehty , but that I was coipe now to a better 
way of thmking, and was fully satisfied of the 
truth of the Christian revelation, though I was 
not clear as to every point considered to be 
oithodox Being at all times a cuiious exami' 
ner of the human mind, and pleased with an 
undisguised display of what had passed m it, 
he called to mo with waimth, ‘Give me your 
hand, I have taken a liking to you ’ Ho then 
began to descant upon the foice of testimony, 
and the little we could know of final causes ; so 
that the objections of, ‘Why was it so?’ or, 

‘ AVliy was it not so ’ ’ ought not to disturb us : 
adding, that he himself 'had at one period been 
guilty of a tempoiaiy neglect of religion, but 
that it was not tho result of argument, but mere 
absence of thought 

After having given ciedit to reports of his 
bigotry, I was agiecably surprised when he ex- 
picsscd the following veiy libeial sentunent, 
which has the additional value of obviatmg an 
objection to our holy leligion, founded upon the 
discoidant tenets of Chiistians themselves . ‘ For 
my pait, sir, I think all Chiibtians, whethei 
Papists or Protest. lilts, agico in tho essential 
articles, and tliat their diffeiences aie trivial, 
and lather politic.il than religious.’ 

Wo talked of belief in ghosts. He said, ‘ Sir, 

I make a disiinction between what a man may 
cvpciicncc by the mere strength of his imagina- 
tion, and what im.agiuation cannot possibly 
piodiic^ Tlius, suppose I should think that I 
saw a foim, and heaid a voice cry, “Johnson, 
you arc a veiy wicked fellow, and unless you 
lepent you will ccitainly be punished;” my 
own unwoithmcss is so deeply imjiressed upon 
my mind, that I might muujiac I thus saw and 
heaid, and thciUoie I should not behevo that 
.in external commuiiicatiou had been made to 
me But if a form should appear, and a voice 
bliould tell 1110 that K particular man had died 
«it ajiaiticulai place, and a particular hour, — a 
fact which I had no apj)! ehension of, nor any 
means of knowing, — and this fact, with all its 
circumotances, should afterwaids be unques- 
tionably proved, I should in that case be per- 
suaded that I had supernatuial mtelligenco 
imjiaited to me * 

Here it is pioiier, once for all, to give a tiue 
and fair statement of Johnson’s way of thinking 1 
upon the quesi^ion whether departed spints are 
ever peimitted to appeal in this world, or in any 
way to operate uxion human life. He has been 
Ignorantly misrepresented as weakly credulous 
upon that subject ; and therefore, though I feel 
an inclination to disdam and treat with silent 
contempt so foohsh a notion concerning my 
illustrious fnend, yet, as I find it has gained 
ground, it is necessary to refute it. The real 
fact then is, that Johnson had a very philo 
sophical mind, and such a rational respect foi 
testimony, as to make him submit his under- 
standmg to what was authentically proved, 
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ihongh he could not comprehend why it was so 
Being thus disposed, he was willing to inquire 
into the truth of any relation of supernatural 
agency, a general belief of winch has prevailed 
in all nations and ages. But so far was he from 
being the dupe of implicit faith, that he ex- 
amined the matter with a jealous attention, and 
no man was more ready to refute its falsehood 
when ho had discovered it Churchill, in his 
poem entitled The Gho'^t, availed himself of the 
absurd credulity imputed to Johnson, and drew 
a caricature of him under tlic* name of Pomposo 
representing him as one of the believers of tlx 
story of a ghost in Oock Lane, which in the 
year 1702 had gained very general credit in 
London IVIany of my readers, I am convinced, 
are to this hour under an impression that John- 
won was thus foolishly decei\ ed It will therefoi o 
surprise them a good deal when they are in 
formed upon undoubted authority, that .Johnson 
was one of those by whom the imposture was 
detected The stoiy hid become so popular, 
that he thought it should he investigated , and 
in this lesearch ho was assisted by the llev Di 
Douglas, now Bishop of JSahshuiy, the gieat 
detector of impostures ; who informs mo thal 
after the gentlemen who went and examinee^ 
into the evidence were satisfic<l of its falsity, 
Johnson wrote in their prestnee ^n account of 
it, which was published m tlie newspapers and 
Oentff man's Ma(jazuic, and undeceived the 
world * 


* Tlio account was as follows On the night of the 
1 st of Febiu II j , many gentlemen, eminent for then lank 
and character, wcio, by the invitation of the Rev Mi 
Aldrich of Cloilccnwell, assembled at liis house, for the 
examination of tlie noises sui)p()M(l to bt made by a 
depaited spirit, for the (htiitioii of some cnoiinous 
crime 

‘ About t( 11 .it night the gentlemen met in the ch.am- 
ber m which tlie giil, supposed to be distuibed by a 
spirit, had, with pioper caution, been put to bed h\ 
several ladies They sat rather raoi o tlian an hour, an<l 
hc.arlng nothing, went down stairs, when tliey interro- 
gated the father of the giil, who duiud in the stiongcst 
terms any knowledge or belief of liaiid 

'The supposed spirit had bcfoio publicly promised, 
by an afllnnativo knock, that it would attend one of the 
gentlemen into tlio vault under the Chuich of bt John, 
Clerkcnwell whore the body is deposited, and give a 
token of her presence there by a knot k upon Iier eoflin 
It was then fore dftermined to in ike tins tnil ol tin 
existence oi vciacity of the supposed spa it 

'While they wcio inquiring and deliberating, thfv 
were Buiiimoued into the gal s chamber by some ladies 
who weie near her bed, and who had heartl knocks and 
scratches When the gentlemen entered, the girl de 
tlared that she felt the spirit like a mouse upon hei 
back, and was required to hohl hor hands out of bed 
From that time, though the spa it was very solemnlj 
required to manifest its existence hy nppe.«uanoe, b) 
impression on the hand or body of any present, b> 
Boratchos, knocks, or any other agency, no evidence oi 
any preternatural power was exhibited 

‘ The spirit was then very seriously advertised, that 
the person to whom the promise was made of slrikm^. 


Our conversation proceeded. ‘Sir,* said he, 
‘I am a fiiend to subordination, as most condu- 
cive to the happiness of society. There is a 
reciprocal pleasure m governing and bemg 
governed ’ 

‘Dr noldsmith is one of the first men we 
now have as an author, and he is a very worthy 
man too Ho has been loose in his imnciples, 
but he IS coming right ’ 

I m ntioned Mallet’s tragedy of Elvira^ which 
had ])cen acted the preceding winter at Drury 
Lane, and tliat the Honourable Andrew Erskine, 
Mr 1) nijister, and myself, had joined m writing 
a pain hlet, entitled Ci itical JStrittureSy^ against 
it , til it the mildness of Dempster’s disposition 
had, liowevcr, relented , and he had candidl\ 
s vkI, ‘ e have hardly a right to abuse thi^ 
tiagedy, for, bad as it is, how vain should 
c'lthci of us he to wiito one not near so good I 
JoUNftON ‘Wliy, no, sir, tins is nqt just 
re.asoning You 7nay abuse a tiagcdy, though 
you cannot wiito one. You may scold a cai 
penter wlio has made you a bad t.ible, thougli 
you cannot niiikc a table It is not your trade 
to nnke t ibh ■> ’ 

WJku I t.ilked to him of the paternal estate 
to which I was heir, he said, ‘ Sir, lot me tell 
you, that to be a Scotch landlord, where you 
li.ivo a number of faniilies dcjiendcnt upon you, 
.iiid attached to you, is jicrhaps as high a 
situ.ition as humanity can anive at, A mer- 
chant upon the ’Change of London, with a 
hundred thousand pounds, is nothing; an 
English duke, with an immense fortune, is 
nothing , he has no tenants wlio consider them- 
selves as undei his pvtnaiclial care, and who 
will follow him to the fit Id upon an emergency ’ 

His notion of the dignity of a Scotch landloi d 
liad been fonned upon what he had heard ol 
the Highland chiefs , for it is long since a Low 
land landloi d has been so curtailed in his feudal 
authority that he liis more influence ovci 
his tenants than an Kiioiisli lindloiJ; and of 

the cofTlii IS then about to visit the vault, and that 
the peifonnanco of the promise was then claimed 
The comp'uiy at one o’clock went into the church, and 
the gentleman to whom the promiso was mado went 
with another into tlic vault The bpint was solemnlj 
icquircd to peifoim its promise, but nothing more 
t h.an sih nr e ensued , the person supposed to be accused 
])y the spint then went down with scveial others, but 
no effect was iierceived Upon their return they ex- 
amined the girl, but could diaw no confession from 
hei Between two and three she desired, and was 
permitted, to go home with her f ithcr 

‘It is theuloic the opinion ol the whole assembly, 
that the child has some ait of m iking or counterfeiting 
i particular noise, and that there is no agency of any 
higher cause ’—Boswell. 

* The Critical Reii&ia, in which Mallet himself some- 
times wrote, characterized this pamphlet as ‘ the 
crude efforts of envy, petulance, and self-conceit* 
There being thus three ejnthets, we, the three authors, 
had a humorous contention how each should be 
ippropnated — BoswrcL. 
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late years, most of the Highland chiefs have 
destroyed, by means too well known, the princely 
power which they once enjoyed. 

He proceeded . ‘ Your going abroad, sir, and 
breaking off idle habits, may be of great im- 
portance to you. I would go wheie there are 
courts and learned men There is a good deal 
of Spam that has not been perambulated I 
would have you go thither A man of inferior 
talents to yours may furnish us with useful ob- 
servations upon that country ’ His supposing 
me, at that period of life, cajiable of writing an 
account of my travels that would deserve to be 
read, elated me not a little 

I appeal to every impartial reader whether this 
faithful detail of his frankness, complacency, 
and kindness to a young man, a stranger and a 
Scotchman, does not refute the unjust opinion 
of the harshness of his general demeanour. His 
occasional reproofs of folly, mpudcnce, or im- 
piety, and even the sudden sallies of his consti- 
tutional irritability of temper, winch have been 
jnescived for the poignancy of their wit, have 
produced that opinion among those who have 
not considered that such instances, though col- 
lected by Mrs l^iozzi into a small volume, and 
read over m a few hours, were, in fact, scattered 
through a long senes of years , years in which 
hia time was chiefly spent in insti noting and 
ilclighting mankind by his writings and conver- 
sation, m acts of piety to God and goodwill to 
men. 

I complained to him that I had not yet ac- 
quired much knowledge, and asked his advice 
as to my studies He said, ‘ Don’t talk of study 
now. I will give you a plan , but it will reqiuic 
some timo to consider of it ’ * It is \cry good 

m you,* I replied, ‘ to allow me to be with you 
thus Had it been foretold to me some yeais 
ago that I should pass an evening with the 
author of the llamhlery how should I have ex- 
ulted ! * IVhat I then expressed was sincerely 
from the heait lie w.is satisfied that it was, 
and cordially answcicd, ‘fSii, I am glad we 
have met I hope we sliall jiass many evenings, 
and mornmgs too, togethei ’ Wo finished a 
couple of bottles of port, and sat till between 
one and two in the morning 

He wrote this year m the Ci itical Review^ tin 
account of ‘Telemachus, a I^lask,’ by the Kev 
George Graham of Eton College. Tho subject 
of this beautiful iioem was paiticularly inte- 
resting to Johnson, who had much cxpcrienco of 
‘the conflict of opposite pi incudes, ’ which he 
describes as ‘the contention between pleasure 
and virtue, a struggle which will always be con- 
tinued while the present system of nature shall 
subsist , nor can history or poetry exhibit more 
than pleasure triumphing over viitue, and vii- 
tue subjugating pleasure.’ 


CHAPTER XV. 

1763. 

As Dr. Oliver Goldsmith will frequently ap- 
pear in this narraiive, I shall endeavour to 
make my readers in some degree acquainted 
with his singular character He was a native of 
Ireland, and a contempoiaiy with Mr Burke at 
Trinity College, Dublin, but did not then give 
much promise of future celebrity * Ho, however, 
observed to Mr Malone, that ‘ though he made 
no gieat figure in mathematics, which was a 
study in much repute there, he could turn an 
Ode of Horace mto English better than any of 
them.’ He afterwards studied physic at Edin- 
buigh, and upon the Continent and, I have 
been informed, was enabled to pursue his travels 
on foot, paitly by demanding, at Universities, 
to enter the lists as a disputant, by which, 
according to the custom of many of them, he 
was entitled to tho piciiuum of a crown, when, 
luckily for him, his challenge was not accepted , 
so that, as I once obseived to Dr Johnson, he 
disputed his passage through Euiopo He then 
came to England, and was cmploj cd successively 
m the cap.icities of an ushei to an academy, a 
col rector of the pi ess, a reviewer, and a writer 
for a newspaper. Ho had sagacity enough to 
cultivate assiduously the acquaintance of John- 
son, and his faculties wcie gradually enlarged 
by the contemplation of such a model To me 
and many otheis it appeared that he studiously 
copied the mannci of Johnson, though, indeed, 
upon a smaller scale 

At this time I tlunk he had published nothing 
with his name, tliough it was inctty generally 
known that one Di Goldbimth was the author 
of An Jiiqiuuj into the Picsent Slate of Polite 
Learning xn EampCy and of The Citizen of tlie 
Woi Id, a SCI ICS of Ictteis supx^osed to be wntten 
from London by a Chinese * No man had the 
ait of displaying with more advantage, as 
wiiter, whatever liteiaiy acquisitions ho made 
Nihd quod tctigit non ornaxit^ Uis mind re- 
sembled a fertile but thin soil Tlicro was a 
quick, but not a stiong, vegetation, of whatever 
chanced to bo thrown ujion it No deep root 
could be struck The oak of tho forest did not 

* Gohlsimth got a prcniium at a Clulstinas examina- 
tion m Tnmty College, Pubhii, which I have seen. — 
Kearnly 

A pieinium obtained at the Chiistmas examination 
IS generally mol e lion oui able than any other, because 
it asterCuns the person who receives it to be the 
first in hteiary ment At tho other examinations, the ' 
person thus distiiiguislicd m ly he only the second in 
merit , he who has previously obtained the same 
Iionorarj^ reward, sometimes receiving a wntten cer- 
tificate that he was the best answerer, it being a rule 
that not moic than one premium should be adjudged 
to the same pei sou in one year — -Malove 

* He had also iiublished in 1759, The Bu; "being 
Essays on the inost interesting Subjects — Malone. 

» See his Epitaph in Wcsirainster Abbey, wntten by 
Dr Johnson — Boswell 
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grow there , but the elegant shrubbery and the 
fragant parteire appeared in gay succession It 
has been genoially circulated and believed that 
he was a mere fool in conversation , * but, in 
ti uth, this has been greatly exaggerated. He 
had, no doubt, a more tlian common share of 
that hurry of ideas whicli we often find m his 
countrymen, and which sometimes produces a 
laughable confusion m expressing them He 
was very much what the Fiench call un Uourdi , 
and from vanity, and an eigor dcsiie of being 
conspicuous wherever lie w.is, he frequently 
talked carelessly without knowledge of the sub- 
ject, or even without thought Ilis peison was 
short, his countenance coai se ind vulg ir, his de- 
portment that of a scholu awkwaidly affecting 
the easy gentleman Those who were m any 
way (listinguiahcd, excited envy in him to so 
iidiculous an excess, that the instances of it 
are hardly ci edible Wlicn accompanying two 
beautiful young 1 idies,* with their mother, on 
a tour in France, ho was seriously angiy that 
more attention was jmid to them than to him , 
and once, at the exhibition of the Fantouvm in 
London, when those who sat next him observed 
with what dexti'uty a puppet was made to toss 
a pike, he could not bc<ir th it it should have 
such praise, and cxcl iiincd, with some waiijith, 
‘Pshaw ’ I can <lo it licttir mjsclf ’* 

He, I am afiaid, h id no settled system of any 
sort, so that his conduct must not bo strictly 
scrutini/ed ; !)ut his alTcctions weie social and 
gencious, and when ho hid money he gave it 
away very lihcially Ills desiio of iinagmaiy 
consequence piedominated over his attention to 
truth AVhen he began to use into notice, he 
•aid he had a biotliei who was Do in of Durham,* 

‘ In illusion to this, JMr Iloiaie Wilpolo, who ad- 
mired Ins writin;;s, sud ho was ‘an iiiqtiicd idiot,’ 
and Garrick desenbod him as oiio 

‘ foi shoHness c dlM Noll, 

Wlio wrote liko in an^c 1, ind talkid like poor Poll ’ 
Sir Joshua lit jnoMs int ntioned to me lint hcfiequentlj 
heard Goldsinilh t Uk w innly of the pleisnic ot being 
liked, and obsei ved how Inid it ivouM be if hteniy 
excellence should pietUido a in in fioni that sitis- 
faction, which lio pdctivtd it often did, fiom the 
envy which attended it , and theiefore Sir Joshua was 
convincetl that he was intentionally more absuul, in 
order to lessen lunistlf in social intercourse, tiiisting 
that his character would be snniciently supporttd b> 
his work If it indoetl was Ins intention to appeal 
absurd in company, he was often very suer* ssful Bui 
with duedefeieiice to Sir Joshua’s ingenmly, I tlnnk 
I the conjcctuie too i< (hied — Boswi i l 

* Miss Hoinetk., one of whom is now maiTicd to 
Henry Bnnbiii}, Esq , and the other to Colonel Gwyn 
—Boswell, 

* He went home with Mr Burke to supper, and 
bioke his shm bj attempting to exhibit to the company 
how much better ho could jump over a stick than the 
puppets — Boswfi l 

* I am willing to hope that there may have been some 
mistake as to this anecdote, though I had it from a 
dignitary of the Church Dr Isaac Goldsmith, his ne u 
relation, was Dean of Clo) ne lu 1747 — BobWLH., 


—a fiction so easily detected, that it is wonderful 
how he should have been so inconsiderate as to 
hazard it. He boasted to me at this time of the 
power of his pen m commanding money, which I 
believe was true in a cert un degree, though in the 
instance be gave ho was by no means correct. He 
told me that he had sold a novel for four hundred 
pounds This was his Vicar of Wakefield But 
Johnson infoimcd me that he had made the bar- 
gain for Goldsmith, and the price was sixty pounds 
‘And, sir,’ said he, ‘ a sufTicicntpnce too, when it 
was sold , for then the fame of Goldsmith had not 
been elevated, as it afterwards was, by his Tra- 
veller , and the bookseller had such faint hopes 
of profit by his baigain, that he kept the manu- 
sciipt by him a long time, and did not publish it 
till after the TraieJler had appeared Then, to 
be sure, it was accidentally worth more money ’ 
IMrs Piozzi ^ and Sir John Hawkins * have 
strangely mis stated the history of Goldsmith’s 
situation and Johnson’s fiiendly interference 
when this novel vv as sold, I shall give it authen- 
tically from Johnson’s own exact narration — 

‘ I received one morning a message from poor 
Goldsmith that he was in gicat distress, and, as 
it was not in his povvei to come to mo, begging 
that I would come to him as soon as possible 
I sent him a guinea, and promised to come to 
liim directly I accordingly went as soon as I 
was drcsseil, and found tliat his landlady had 
arrested him for his rent, at which ho was in a 
violent passion I poiccivcd that he had already 
changed my guinea, and had got a bottle of 
Madeira and a glass before him I put the coik 
into the bottle, desired lie would bo calm, and 
begin to talk to him of the means by which he 
might bo extneated Ho then told me that 
lie had a novel ready for the pi ess, which he 
pioduccd to me Ilookidinto it, and swv its 
merit , told the landlidy I should soon return ; 
and, having gone to a bookseller, sold it for sixty 
pounds I broiiglit Goldsmith the money, and he 
diRchaiged his rent, not without riting his land- 
lady in a high tone for having used him so ill ’ ’ 


^ Anecdotes c/JoJimon, p 110 — Boswell 

* Life of Johnwn, p 420 — Boswlll 

* It may not be improper to annex here Mrs Piozzi » 
account of this transaction, in hti o^^n wonts, as a 
specimen of the extreme inaecurac> with whicli all her 
inccdotes of Dr Johnson aie rehted, or rather dis- 
(oloniedand distoited —‘I have forgotten the year, 
hut it could sc^icely, I think, bo later than 1765 or 1766, 
that he was called ahnipUy from our house of ter dinner, 
and rctiiimng in about three hours, said he had been 
with an cm aged author whose landlady pressed him 
foi pa>inent within doois, while the hailiffs beset him 
without, tint lie was drxnhing himself drunk with 
Madeira to drown caie, and fretting over a novel which, 
when finished, was to be his whole fortune, but he could 
not get it done for distraction, nor could he step out of 
doors to olTer it for sale Mr Johnson therefore sent 
away the bottle, md went to the bookseller, recom- 
mending the pci-foim ince, and desiring some immediate 
idief, which when he bioiight back to the wiatcr, he 
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My next meeting with Johnson was on Friday, 
the Ist of July, when he and I and Dr Gold- 
smith supped at the Mitre I was befoio this 
time pretty well acquainted with Goldsmith, 
who was one of the brightest om aments of the 
Johnsonian schooL Goldsmith’s respectful at- 
tachment to Johnson was then at its height, 
for his own literary reputation had not yet 
distinguished him so much as to excite a vain 
desire of competition with his great master 
He had increased my admiration of the goodness 
of Johnson’s heart, by incidental remarks in the 
course of conversation, such as, when I men- 
tioned Mr Levett, whom he entertained under 
his roof, ‘ He is poor and honest, which is re 
commendation enough to Johnson , ’ and when 
I wondered that he was vciy kind to a man of 
whom I had heard a veiy bad chaiacter, ‘ lie i? 
now become miserable, and that ensuies the 
protection of Jolmson ’ 

Goldsmith attempting this ciening to main- 
tain, I suppose from an affectation of paradox, 
‘that knowledge was not desirable on its own 
account, for it often was a source of unhappi 
ness Johnson ‘Why, sir, that knowledge 
may m some cases produce unhappiness, I allow 
Dut, upon the whole, knowledge per is cci- 
tiinly an object which every man would wish 
to attain, although, perhaps, he may not take 
the trouble necessary foi attaining it ’ 

Dr John Campbell, the cekbiafcd politic.il 
and biogr.aphic.il writer, being mentioned, John 
son said, ‘ C impboll is a man of much know- 
ledge, and has a good share of im.agm.ation 
His Hcimtppus Ecdiiivus is leiy entei taming, 
as an account of the Heimotic philosophy, and 
as fuinishmg a curious histoiy of the cxtr.iva- 
gances of the lium.m mind If it were merely 
imaginary, it would be nothing .at all Camp- 
hell IS not always rigidly careful of tiuth m hi' 
conversation , but I do not believe there is 
anything of this c.aielcssness in his books 
Campbell is a good man, a pious man I am 
afraid he has not been in the inside of .a chuich 
for many years , * but ho never passes a church 


called the woman of the hou^c directly topartahe ofpuivh, 
and pai>s their time in vurnment ’ — Aaudotes of Dr 
Johnson, p 119 — Boswi ll 
* I am inclined to think that he Mas misinformed a^. 
to this circumstance I own I am jealous for m} 
Moithy friend Dr John Campbell For though Mil- 
ton could without remoise ah-^ent himself fiom public 
worship, I cannot. On the coutiary, I have the same 
habitual impressions upon my mmd, with those of a 
tiuly veucrahlc judge, who said to Jlr Langton, ‘ Friend 
Langton, if I h i\ c not been at church on bund.ay, I do 
not feel myself easy ' Dr CamplKll w.a3 a sincerely 
religious man. Lord Mac.artney, who is eminent foi 
his variety of knowledge and attention t-o men of 
talents, and knew him well, told me, that when he 
called on him m a morning, he found him reading a 
chapter m the Greek New Testament, winch he jn- 
forraed his lordship was hia constant practice Tlie 
quantity of Dr, Campbell’s composition is almost 
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without pulling off his hat This shows that 
he has good piinciples. I used to go pretty 
often to Campbell’s on a Sunday evening^ tiU 
I began to considci that the shoals of Scotchmen 
who flocked about him might prob.ably say, 
when anything of mine was well done, “ Ay, ay, 
he has learnt this of Cawmiell ! ” * 

He talked very contemptuously of Cluu chill’s 
poetry, observing that ‘ it had a temporary 
cuirency only fiom its audacity of abuse, and 
being filled with living names, and that it would 
sink into oblivion ’ I ventured to hint that ho 
was not quite a fair Jiulgo, as Churclijll liad 
.attacked him violently Johnson. ‘N.ay, sir, 
I am a very fair judge lie did not attack me 
violently till he found I did not like his poetiy ; 
.ind his attack on me shall not prevent me fiom 
continuing to s.ay wli it I think of him, from an 
.ippiehension tb it it may be asciibcd to resent- 
ment No, sir, I called the fellow a blockhead 
,it first, and I will call him a blockhead still 
However, I will acknowledge th.at I h.ive abetter 
Opinion of him now than I once bad , foi be has 
shown inoio feitihty thin I expected To be 
suie, he IS a tiee that cannot pioduco good 
fiuit he only beais cr.ibs ]>ut, sir, a tree 
tint inoduccs a gic.at many cr.abs, is better 
til in a tice which produces only a few ’ 

In tins dcincciation of Churchill’s poetry I 
(ould not agree with him It is ^cry tiiio that 
the greatest jiart of it is upon the topics of the 
(l.iy, on which account, as it biouglit him great 
f.ime and profit at the time, it must pioportion- 
ibly slide out of the jiubhc attention, as other 
oco.asional objects succeed Ihit Cljurchill had 
evtiaordinaiy vigour both of thought and ex- 
picssion His portiaits of the jd ijcrs will over 
be valu.ible to the tiuc lovcis of tlie di.ima , and 
Ills stiong caiic.ituies of scvei il eminent men of 
Ills age will not be forgotten by the cuiious 
Let me add, that there are in his works many 
passages winch arc of a gcncial nature , and his 
Pi opheev of Famine is a poem of no ordin.ary 
nil lit It IS, indeed, f.alscly injuiious to Scot- 
1 ind, but theicfore may be allowed a greater 
sliare of invention 

Honncll Thornton had just published a bur- 
lesque Ode on St Cecil ia\s Day, adapted to the 
ancient Biitish music, viz the salt box, tlie 
Jew’s haip, the marrow-bones and cleaver, the 
bum-strum, or hurdy-gurdy, etc Johnson 
liraised its humour, and seemed much diveited 
with it He repeated the following passage . — 
‘ In stiains more exalted tlio salt box sli ill join. 

And ckittciing and Latteiing and cl ippmg combine, 
With a i.ap and a tap, while the hollow side sounds. 
Up and down leaps the flap, and with rattling re- 
bounds ' > 

iiicicdible, and his labouis brought liun laigo profits 
Dr Joseph Walton told me that Johnson said of him, 
‘ He 13 the nchost author that ever grazed the common 
of literature ’ — Boswfi l 

* In 1769, I set for Sin irt and Newbery, Thornton’* 
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I mentioned the penodical pajier called the 
Connoisseur. Ho aaid it wanted matter — No 
doubt, it had not the deep thinking of Johnson’s 
writings. But surely it has ]ust views of the 
surface of life, and a very ajinghtly manner — 
Ills opinion of the World was not much highci 
than of the Connoisseur 

Let me here aiiologizo for the imperfect 
manner in which I am obliged to exhibit John- 
son’s conversation at this period. In the early 
part of my acquaintance with him, I was so 
wrapt in admiration of his extraordinary collo- 
quial talents, and so little accustomed to his 
peculiar mode of expression, that I found it ex- 
tremely dilTieult to lecollcct and rccoid his con- 
versation with its genuine vigour and vivacity 
In progress of time, when my mind was, as it 
were, shongly impregnated with the Johnsonian 
wther^ I could with much more facility and ex- 
actness carry in my numoiy .ind commit to 
paper the exubeiaut v.iiiciy of his wis<lom and 
wit 

At this tune Miss AVilliams,’ as she was then 
called, though she did not reside with him m 
the Temple under his loof, but had lodgings in 
Bolt Court, Fleet Street, h.id so much of his 
attention, that he every mght drank tea with 
herbefoie he wint homo, howovc'r late it might 
bo, and she always sat iq) for him This, it 
may be faiily conjcctinod, was not alone a 
proof of his legard tor Ac?, but of his own un- 
willingness to go into solitude, before that 
unseasonable hour at which he had habitmited 
himself to expect tlio obluioii of repose Dr 
(loldsimth, b( ing a privileged man, went With 
him this nigld, strutting .iway, and calling to 
mo with an air of supciionty, like that of an 
esotciic over an cxoteiic disdplo of a sage of 
antiquity, ‘ I go to IMiss Willi tins ’ I confess 
I then envied him tins mighty piivilego of 
which ho seemed so proud , but it was not long 
before I obt lined the same maik of distinction 

On Tuesday, the 5Ui of July, I again visited 
Johnson Ho told mo he had looked into the 
poems of a pretty voluminous wiitci, Mr (now 
Dr ) John Ogilvie, one of the rreshytcrian 
immsteis of Scotland, wliicli li<id l.itely come 


biirlos(jue Od» on Cailiah day It was pdfonntd 
at Ihiiii lagh m ni i>k>, to a veiy eiowdtd autheiu ( , is 1 
was toUl, loi I then resided m Noifolk Beard sung 
the salt-box song, whuh was aihrnrably aecoinpamed 
on that insliumont hy Bunt, the fencing inastd, 
and fathei of Miss Brent, the c( lebrated slngci 
Skeggs on the brooinstu k, as bassoon, and a icmaik 
able pcrfoi iiier on the Jews hirp, — ‘ Bu//iiig twangs 
the iron lyre* Cleavers wdo east m bell-metal loi 
this entertainment. All the performers of the old 
Homan’s oratoi}, employed hy Foote, were I believe 
employed at Biintlagh on this octasion — Burnev 
* Tins lady icsidcd in Dr Johnson s house in Gough 
Square from about 1753 to 1758 . and m that year, on 
his removing to Gray’s Inn, she went into lo<lgings 
At a subsequent peiiod she again became an inmate 
with Johnson, in Johnson's Couik — Malone 


out, but could find no thinking in them. BOS- 
WELL : ‘ Is there not imagination in them, sir?* 
Johnson ‘ Why, sir, theie is m them what tods 
imagination, but it is no more imagination in 
hirUy than sound is sound in the echo. And hit 
diction, too, is not his own We have long ago 
seen whitc-iobed innocence and Jlower-bespangled 
meads ’ 

Talking of London, be observed, ‘ Sir, if you 
wish to have a just notion of the magnitude of 
this city, you must not be satisfied with seeing 
its great sheets and squares, but must survey 
the innumerable little lanes and courts It is 
not in the showy evolutions of buildings, but m 
the miiltiidieity of hum in habitations which are 
crowded together, tliat the wonderful immensity 
of London consists ’ — I have often amused my- 
self with thinking how different a place London 
IS to different people They whose narrow 
minds are contracted to the consideration of 
some one particulai pursuit, view it only through 
that medium A politician thinks of it merely 
as the scat of government in its different depait- 
ments , a grazier, as a vast market for cattle ; a 
mercantile man, as a place wheie a prodigious 
deal of business is done upon ’Change ; a diama- 
tic enthusiast, as the grand scene of theatneal 
enteitiinnunts , a man of pleasure, as an as- 
semblage of taveins, and the great emporium for 
hulics of easy virtue But tlie intellectual man 
IS struck with it, .is comprehending the whole of 
human life in all its vuicty, the contemplation 
of which IS inexh instible 

Oil Wednesday, July G, ho wxs engaged to sup 
with mo at my lodgings in Downing Street, 
AV'cstimnster But on the picccding night, my 
landloid having behaved very ludely to rne and 
some company wlio vveio with me, I had resolved 
not to remain anotlici night in his house I was 
exceedingly nnc isy at the awkward appeal ance 
I supposed I sliould m.ike to Johnson and the 
other gentlemen whom I had invited, not being 
able to receive ihcni at home, and being obbgcd 
to ordei supper at the Mitre I went to Johnson 
m the morning, and talked of it as of a serious 
distress He laughed, and s.iid, ‘Consider, sir, 
Iiow insignihc.aiit this will appear a twelvemonth 
hence ’ Were this consideiation to bo applied 
to most of the little vexatious incidents of hfe, 
by which our quiet is too often disturbed, it 
vv ould prevent many painful sensations. I have 
tiled it frequently with good effect ‘ There is 
nothing,’ continued he, ‘ in this mighty mis- 
fortune , nay, we shall bo better at the Mitre * 
I told him that I had been at Sir John Fielding’s 
office, comphiming of my landlord, and had been 
infoimcd that though I had taken my lodgings 
for a year, I might, upon proof of his bad be- 
haviour, quit them when I pleased, without 
being under an obligation to pay rent for any 
longer time then while I possessed them. The 
fcrtihty of Johnson’s mind could show itself 
even upon so small a matter as this. * Why, 
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ilr,’ said he, ‘ I suppose this must bo the law, 
since you have been told so m Bow^Street. But 
if your landlord could hold you to your bargain, 
and the lodgings should be yours for a year, you 
may certamly use them as you think fit. So, 
sir, you may quarter two lifeguardsmen upon 
him ; or you may send the greatest scoundrel you 
can find into your apaitments , or you may say 
that you want to make some experiments in 
natural philosophy, and may bum a large quan- 
tity of assafoctida in his house.* 

I had as my guests this evening at the Mitre 
Tavern, Dr Johnson, Dr Goldsmith, Mr 
Thomas Davies, Mr Eccles, an Irish gentleman, 
for whose agieeablo company I was obliged to 
Mr. Davies, and the Rev Mr John Ogilvie,^ 
who was desiious of being in company with my 
illustrious friend, while I, in my turn, was 
proud to have the honour of shpwing one of 
my count lymen upon what easy terms John- 
son permitted mo to liv e with him 

Goldsmith, as usual, cndea\ cured with too 
much eageiness to sAtne, and disputed veiy 
warmly with Johnson against the well known 
maxim of the British constitution, ‘ The king 
can do no wrong , ’ affirming that * what was 
morally false co\dd not be politically true , and 
as the king might, in the exercise of his regal 
power, command and cause the doing of what 
Was wrong, it certainly might be said, m sense 
and in reason, that ho could do wrong ’ John- 
son . ‘ Sii, you arc to consider that in our con- 
stitution, according to its true piinciples, the 
king IS the head he is supremo , he is above 
everything, and there is no power by which he 
can be tiled Thciefoie it is, sir, that we hold 
the king can do no wrong ; that wliatevei m.iy 
haj)pen to be wrong in government may not be 
above our reach by being asciibed to majesty 
Rediess is always to be had against oppiession 
by pumshing the immediate agents The king, 
though he should command, cannot force a judge 
to condemn a man unjustly , therefore it is the 
judge whom we prosecute and inmish Political 
institutions are foimed upon the consideiation 
of what will most frequently tend to the good 
of the whole, although nowand then exceptions 
may occur Thus it is better in general that a 
nation should have a supremo legislative power, 
although it may at times be abused And then, 
sir, there is this consideration, that if the abuse 
he enormous^ natui e will rise up^ and claiming her 
original rights, overturn a coiiupt political sys- 
tem.* I mark this animated sentence with pecu- 

* The noithem bard mentiooed above Wlien I 
asked Dr Johnson’s perrnission to intioduce him, he 
obligingly agiced, adding, however, with a sly plea- 
santly, ‘ But ho must give us none of his poetry ' It 
13 remaikable that Johnson and Churchill, however 
muck they differed in other points, agreed on this sub- 
ject. See Churchill’s Journey It is, however, but 
justice to Dr Ogilvie to observe, that his Day of Judg- 
ment has no inconsiderable share of meiit — Boswell. 


liar pleasure, as a noble instance of that truly 
dignified spirit of freedom which ever glowed in 
his heart, though he was charged with slavish 
tenets by superficial observers, because he was 
at all times indignant against that false patiiot- 
ism, that protended love of fioedom, that unruly 
restlessness which is inconsistent with the stable 
authoiity of any good government 

This generous sentiment, which ho utteied 
with great fervour, struck mo exceedingly, and 
stnrcd my blood to that pitch of fancied lesist- 
anco, the possibility of which I am glad to keep 
in mind, but to which I trust I never shall be 
forced 

‘Great abilities,* said he, ‘are not requisite 
for an liistorian ; for in historical composition 
all the gieatcst powers of the human mind are 
quiescent He has facts ready to his hand, so 
there is no exercise of invention Imagination 
is not required in any high degree , only about 
as much as is used in the lower kinds of poetry. 
Some penetration, accuracy, and colouiing will 
fit a man for the task, if he can give the appli- 
cation which IS necessaiy ’ 

‘ Baylts Dictionary is a very useful woik for 
those to consult who love the biographical pait 
of liteiature, which is what I love most ’ 

Talking of tlie eminent wi iters in Queen 
Anne’s reign, ho obseiveil, ‘I think Dr Aibuth- 
n6t the first man among them He was the 
most imivcis.il genius, being an excellent physi- 
cian, a man of deep learning, and a man of much 
liunioiir Mr Addison was, to be suie, a great 
man , his learning was not piofound, but Ins 
morality, his humoui, and his elegance of wilt- 
ing set him very high ’ 

Ml Ogilvic was unlucky enough to choose for 
the topic of his conversation the piaises of his 
11 itive country He began with saying that 
there was veiy iich land around Edmbuigh 
(ioldsmith, who had studied physic there, c<ju- 
truheted this, very untiuly, with a snetiing 
laugh Disconcerted a little by this. Mi 
Ogilvio then took a new ground, where, I sup- 
pose, he thought himself perfectly safe , for he 
observed that Scotland had a great many noble 
wild prospects Johnson ‘I believe, sir, you 
have a great many Norway, too, has noble 
wihl prospects , and Lapland is remarkable for 
prodigious noble wild piospects But, sir, lot 
me tell you, the noblest prospect which a Scotch- 
man ever secs, is the high road that leads him 
to England I * This unexpected and pointed sally 
produced a roar of applause After all, how- 
ever, thoBe who admire the rude grandeur of 
nature cannot deny it to Caledonia. 

On Saturday, July 9, I found Jolinson sur- 
rounded with a numerous levee, but have not 
preserved any part of his conversation. On the 
14th we had another evening by ourselves at the 
Mitre. It happened to bo a very rainy night. I 
made some commonplace observations on the re- 
laxation of nerves and depression of spirits which 
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•uch weather occasioned,* adding, however, that I that they would allow us to take it — But the- 


it was good for the vegetable creation John- 
son, who, as we have already seen, denied that 
the temperature of the air had any influence on 
the human frame, answered with a smile of 
iidicule, ‘'VVhy, yes, sir, it is good for vege- 
tables, and for the animals who eat those vege- 
tables, and for the animals who cat those 
animals.* This obaeivation of Ins aptly enough 
introduced a good supper, and I soon forgot, in 
Johnson’s company, the influence of a moist 
atmosphere 

Feeling myself now quite at ease as his 
companion, though I had all possible rcvcicucc 
for him, I expressed a regret that I could not be 
so easy with my f.itlicr, though he was not much 
older than Johnson, and certainly, however 
respectable, had not more learning and greater 
abilities to depress mo I asked him the reason 
of this Johnson ‘ Wiy, sir, I am a man of 
the world. I live in the world, and I take, in 
some degree, the colour of the world as it moves 
along. Your fathci is a judge in a remote pait 
of the island, and all his notions aio taken fiom 
the old world Besides, sir, there must always 
bo a struggle between a father and son, while 
Olio aims at x^ower, and the otlicr at indciien- 
dcnco * I said I w is afraid my father wouhl 
force me to be a lawyer JoiiNbON ‘Sir, you 
need not bo afraid of his forcing you to bo, a 
laboiious x^ractibing lawyer, that is not in Ins 
power For, as the x’rovcib says, “Ono man 
may lead a hoise to the water, but twenty can 
not make him diuik ” lie may bo disidcascd 
that you are not what he wishes you to bo , but 
that disi)leasuro will not go far If he insists 
only on your having as much law as is noccssai j 
for a man of proinuty, and tlicii cndca'vours to 
get you into Parliament, he is (pute in the nght ’ 

Ho enlarged vciy conviiu ingly uxion the ex- 
cellence of rhyme over blank veise in English 
poet I y. I mentioned to him tliat Dr A dun 
Smith, in his lectures uiion composition, when I 
studied under him in the College of Glasgow, 
had maintained tlio same opinion strenuously, 
and I rciicated some of his arguments John- 
son ‘ Sir, I was once in company with Smitli, 
and we did not t.ike to each other, but had I 
known that he loved rhyme as much as you tell 
mo he does, I should have hugged him.’ 

Talking of those who denied the truth of 
Chiistianity, he said, ‘ It is always easy to be on 
the negative side If a man were now to deny 
that there 19 salt upon the table, you could not 
reduce him to an absurdity Come, let us trj 
this a little fuitlier I deny that Canada is 
taken, and I can support my denial by pretty 
good arguments The French are a much moie 
numeious people than we , and it is not likely 

* Johnson would siifTer none of his friends to fill up 
chasms in eon vers itiou with remaiks on the weather 
I ‘Let us not talk of the weather ’ — Burney 


ministry have assured us, in all the formality 
of the GazetUy that it is taken.” — Very true. 
But the ministry have put us to an enormous 
expense by the war in Amenca, and it is their 
interest to persuade us that we have got some- 
thing for our money — “ But the fact is con- 
firmed by thousands of men who were at the 
taking of it Ay, but these men .have still 
more interest in dcceiv mg us They don’t want 
that you should think the French have beat 
them, but that they have beat the French 
Now supxiose you sliouUl go over and find that 
it really is taken, that would only satisfy your- 
self , for when you come home wc will not 
believe you We will say, you have been bi ibcd. 
— Yet, sir, notwithstanding all these plausibb 
objections, we have no doubt that Canada is 
really ours Such is the weight of common 
testimony How much stronger are the evi- 
dences of the Christian religion ’ ’ 

‘ Idleness is a disease which must bo combated , 
but I would not a<lvise a rigid adherence to a 
particular plan of study. I myself have never 
persisted in any plan for two days together A 
man ought to read just as inclination leads him , 
for what he reads as a task will do liim little 
good A young man should read five hours in 
a day, and so may acquire a great deal of know- 
ledge * 

To a man of vigorous intellect and ardent 
cuiiosity like his own, reading without a rcgul ir 
plan may bo bcnchcial , thougli oven such a man 
must submit to it, if he would attain a full 
understanding of any of the sciences 

To such a degree of unrestrained frankness 
had he now accustomed me, that in the course 
of this evening I talked of the numerous reflec- 
tions which had been thrown out against him, 
on account of his h iving accepted a iiension 
from his present jMujesty ‘Why, sir,’ said he, 
with a hearty laugh, ‘ it is a mighty foolish noise 
that they make * I have accejited of a x^cnsion 
as a reward which has been thought due to my 
literary merit , and now that I have this pension, 
I am the same man m every respect that I have 
ever been , I retain the same piincixdes It is 
true that I cannot now curse (smiling) the house 
of Hanover , nor would it be decent for me to 
drink King James’s health m the wine that 
King George gives me money to x^ay for But, 
sir, I think that the pleasure of cursing the 
house of Hanover, and drinking King James’s 
health, are amidy overbalanced by thice bun- 
dled pounds a year ’ 

There was here most certamly an affectation 
of more Jacobitism than he really had; and, 
indeed, an intention of admitting for the mo- 

* Wlien I mentioned the same ulle clamour to him 
several years afterwards, he said, with a smile, ‘ I wish 
my pension were twice as laige, that they might make 
twice as much noise Boswlll 
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ment, m a much greater extent than it really 
existed, the charge* of disaffection imputed to 
him by the world, merely for the purpose of 
showing how dexterously he could repel an 
attack, even though ho were placed in the most 
disadvantageous position , for I have heard him 
declare, that if holding up his right hand would 
have secured victory at Culloden to Prince 
Charles’s army, he was not sure he would have 
held it up ; so little confidence had he m the 
right claimed by the house of Stuart, and so 
fearful was he of the consequences of another 
revolution on the throne of Great Biitain; and 
Mr Topham Beauclerk assured me he had 
heard him say this before he had his pension 
At another time he said to ]Mr Langton, ‘ No- 
thing has ever offered that has made it worth 
my while to consider the question fully * Ho, 
however, also said to the same gentleman, talk- 
ing of King J ames the Second, ‘ It was become 
impossible for him to reign any longer in this 
country * Ho no doubt had an early attachment 
to the house of Stuait , but his zeal had cooled 
as his reason strengthened Indeed, I heard 
him once say, ‘ that after the death of a violent 
Whig, with whom he used to contend with 
grcit eagemess, lie felt his Toiyism mucli 
abated ’ * I suppose he meant ]\Ir Walmesley 

Yet there is no doubt th vt at earlier periods 
bo was wont often to exeicisc both his pleasantry 
and ingenuity m talking Jacobitism lS\y much 
respected friend Dr Douglas, now Bishop of 
Salisbury, has favoured me with the following 
admirable instance from his loidship’s own re- 
collection — One day when dining at old Mi 
Langton’s, wliero Miss B^beits, his niece, was 
one of the company, Johnson, with his usual 
complacent attention to the fair sex, took hei 
by the hand and said, ‘ My dear, I hope you ait 
a Jacobite * Old Mr Langton, who, 'though a 
high and steady Tory, was attached to the pre 
sent royal family, seemed offended, and asked 
Johnson, *with great warmth, what he could 
mean by putting such a question to his niece’ 

^ Why, sii,’ said Johnson, ‘I meant no offence 
to your niece ; I meant her a great compliment 
A Jacobite, sir, believes in the divine right of 
kings. He that believes in the divine right of 
kings believes m a Divinity A Jacobite believes 
in the divine right of bishops He that beheves 
in the divine right of bishops, believes in the 
divme authority of the Chnstian rehgion. 
Therefore, sir, a Jacobite is neither an Atheist 
nor a Deist That cannot be said of a Whig , 
for Whi(/gism is a negation of all principle ’ * 

> Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 3 d edit p 420 — 
Boswell. 

* He used to tell, with great humour, from my rela 
tion to him, the following littlestory of my early 3 eais, 
which was literally true —‘Boswell, in the year 174'i, 
was a fine boy, wore a white cockade, and prayed foi 
King James, till one of his uncles (General Cochran) 
gave him a shilling on condition that he would pra} 
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He advised me, when abroad, to be as much 
as I could with the professors in the Universi- 
ties, and with the clergy , for from their con- 
, versation I might expect the best accounts of 
everything in whatever country I should bo, 
j with the additional advantage of keeping my 
learning alive 

It will be observ’’ed, that when giving me 
advice as to my travels. Dr Johnson did not 
dwell upon cities, and palaces, and pictures, 
and show^s, and Arcadian scenes He was of 
Lord Essex’s opinion, who advises his kinsman, 
Koger Bail of Kutland, ‘rather to go a hundred 
miles to speak with one wise man, than five 
miles to sec a fair town ’ ' 

I described to him an impudent fellow from 
Scotland, who affected to be a savage, and railed 
at all established systems J OHNSON : ‘ There 
13 nothing surprising in this, sir He wants to 
make himself conspicuous lie would tumble 
in a hog sty, as long as you looked at him and 
called to him to come out. But let him alone, 
never mind him, and he’ll soon give it over ’ 

I added that the same person maintained that 
there was no distinction between virtue and vice 
Johnson ‘Why, sir, if the fellow docs not 
think as ho speaks, he is lying; and I see not 
whit honour he can propose to himself from 
having the character of a liar But if ho does 
really think that there is no distinction between 
virtue and vice, why, sir, when ho leaves our 
houses, let us count our spoons ’ 

Sir David D.iliymplc, now one of the judges 
of Scotland by the title of Lord Hailes, had 
contributed much to increase my high opmion 
of Johnson, on account of his writings, long 
before I attained to a personal acquaintance 
with him I, in return, had informed Johnson 
of bir David’s eminent character for Icarmng 
iiid religion ; and Johnson was so much pleased, 
that at one of our evening meetings he gave him 
for his toast. I at this time kept up a veiy 
frequent correspondence with Sir David , and I 
lead to Dr Johnson to-night the following 
passage fiom the letter which I had last received 
from him — 

‘ It gives me pleasure to think that you have 
obtained the friendship of Mr Samuel Johnson 
He 13 one of the best moial writers which Eng- 
land has produced. At the same time, I envy 
you the free and undisguised converse with such 
a man ^lay I beg you to present my best re- 
spects to him, and to assuie him of the venera- 
tion which I entertain for the author of the 
Rambler and of Easselas t Let me recommend 
this last work to you ; with the Rambler you 
certainly are acquainted In Ras'ielas you will 
see a tender-hearted operator, who piobes the 


for King George, which he accordingly did. “ 80 you 
see," says Boswell, “ that Whigs of all ages are made the 
fame way " ' — Boswfll 

* Tetter to Rutland on Travel, 16mo, 1596 — Boswell. 
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wound only to heal it. Swift, on the contrary, 
mangles human nature. He cuts and slashes, 
as if he took pleasure in the operation, like the 
tyrant who said, /to /en ui se sentiat emon.* 

Johnson seemed to be much gratified by this 
just and well-turned compliment. 

He recommended to mo to keep a journal of 
my life, full and unreserved. He said it would 
bo a very good exercise, and would yield me 
great satisfaction when the particulars were 
faded from my remembrance I was uncom- 
monly fortunate in having had a previous coin- 
cidence of opinion with him upon this subject, 
for I had kept such a journal for some time , 
and it was no small pleasuie to mo to have this 
to tell him, <and to receive Ins approbation 
Ho counselled me to keep it private, and said I 
might suiely have a friend who would burn it 
in case of my death From this habit I have 
been enabled to give the world so many anec- 
<lotes, which would otherwise have been lost to 
posterity. I mentioned that I was afraid I 
put into my journal too many little incidents 
Johnson. ‘There is nothing, sir, toohttlefor 
so little a creature as in, in It is by studying 
littlo things thdt wo att.ain the gicat art of 
having as little miseiy and as much h.iiJpincss 
as possible * 

Next morning ISIr Dempster hai>pened to call 
on me, and was so mucli struck even with tlie 
impel feet account winch I gave him of Di 
Johnson’s oonveisation, that to his honour bo it 
lecordcd, when I complained of dunking jiort 
,ind sitting up late with him affected my nci ves 
for some time after, he said, ‘ Ono h.ul bcttei 
bo p.ilsicd .it eighteen than not keep company 
with such a man ’ 

On T’liesd.iy, J uly 18, 1 found tall Sir Thomas 
• Uobinson sitting with Johnson Sir Thomas 
said tli.it the King of Piussi.i vaUu3d himself 
upon till CO things, upon being a lieio, a musi- 
cian, and an .an t hoi Johnson ‘Pretty well, 

sir, for out' III in. As to his being an author, 1 
have not looked at Ins poetiy , but bis prose is 
poor stuff. He wiites just as you m.iy sup 
peso Voltaire’s footboy to do, who has been his 
.uuanuensis. He h.is such p.irts as the valet 
might h i\e, and about as much of the colouiiiig 
of the stylo as might be got by transcnbing his 
woiks ’ AVhen I w.is at Ferney, I repeated this 
to Voltaire, in older to reconcile him soincwh.at 
to Johnson, whom he, in affecting the English 
mode of expu ssion, had pieviously chaiacteiized 
as *a supeistitious dog ,’ but after heaiiiig such 
i criticism on Ficdeiick the Gioat, with whom 
lu' was then on bad terms, he exclaimed, ‘ An 
honest fellow ! ’ 

Put I think the criticism much too seveie, 
fui the Memoir,^ of Uie House of lhandenhu)i)h 
>ro written as well as many works of that kind 
ills poetry, for the stjle of which he himself 
makes a fiaiik apology, ^jargonnant un Fian 
I xois barbattf' though fraught with pernicious 


ravings of infidelity, has in many places great 
animation, and in some a pathetic tenderness. 

Upon this contemptuous ammadversion on 
the Kmg of Prussia, I observed to Johnson, ‘It 
would seem then, sir, that much less parts are 
necessary to make a king than to make an 
author . for the King of Prussia is confessedly 
the greatest king now m Europe, yet you think 
he makes a very poor figure as an author * 

Mr Levett this day showed me Dr Johnson’s 
library, which was contained m two garrets over 
his chambers, where Lmtot, son of the celebrated 
bookseller of that name, had formerly his ware- 
house I found a number of good books, but 
very dusty and in great confusion. The floor 
was strewed with manusciijit leaves, in John- 
son’s own handwriting, which I beheld with a 
degree of veneration, supposmg they perhaps 
might contain portions of the Rambler or of 
Itasselas I observed an apparatus for chemical 
experiments, of which Johnson was all his life 
very fond The place seemed to be very favour- 
able for retirement and meditation. Johnson 
told me, that he went uj) thither without men- 
tioning it to his servant when he wanted to 
study, secure from intciruption ; foi he would 
not allow his servant to say he was not at home 
when ho really was. ‘ A servant’s strict regard 
for truth,’ said he, ‘must be weakened by such 
a piaetiee A philosophei may know that it is 
merely a form of deni.il, but few servants aie 
such nice distmguishcrs If I accustom a ser- 
vant to toll a he for me^ have I not reason to 
.ipi>rcliend that he will toll many lies iorhimbdfV 
I am, however, satiKhed that cvciy servant, of 
any degree of intelligence, undei stands saymg 
his master is not at home, not at all as the 
aflirmation of a fact, but as customary words, 
intimating that his master wishes not to be seen ; 
so that there c.an be no bad cliect fiom it 

Mr Temple, now vicar of St Gluvias, Corn- 
wall, who had been my intmiato fi lend for 
many ye.irs, had at this time chambeis m Fai- 
r.ii’s Buildings, at the bottom of Innei Temple 
Lane, which lie kindly lent me upon my quit- 
ting my lodgings, he being to return to Trmity 
ILdl, Cambiidge I found them paiticulaily 
eonvenicnt for me, as they weie so near Dr. 
Johnson’s 

On ^\'edncsd.ly, July 20, Dr Johnson, IVIr. 
Deinjistcr, and my uncle, Di Boswell, who 
hajipened to be now m London, &ui»pcd with 
1110 at these chambeis Johnson ‘Pity is not 
natural to man Cluldieii are alwajs cruel. 
Savages are always cruel Pity is accjuiied and 
improved by the cultivation of leason. We may 
h ive uneasy sensations fiom seeing a creature 
III distress, without pitj for we have not pity 
unless wo wish to relieve them When I am 
on my way to dine with a fnend, and finding it 
late, have bid the co.ielmian make haste, if I 
happen to attend when ho whips his hoises, I 
may feel unpleasantly that the animals are put 
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to pain, but I do not wish him to desist. No, 
sir, I wish him to dnve on.’ 

Mr. Alexander Donaldson, bookseller, of Edin- 
burgh, had for some time opened a shop in 
London, and sold his cheap editions of the most 
popular English books, in defiance of the sup- 
posed common-law nght of Litei'ary Property 
Johnson, though he concurred in the opinion, 
which was afterwards sanctioned by a judgment 
of the House of Lords, that there was no such 
right, was at this time very angry that the 
booksellers of London, for whom ho uniformly 
professed much regard, should suffer from an 
mvasion of what they had ever considered to be 
secure ; and he was loud and violent against 
Mr Donaldson ‘ Ho is a fellow who takes ad- 
vantage of the law to injure his brethren ; for, 
notwithstanding that the statute secures only 
fourteen years of exclusive right, it has always 
been understood by the trade^ that he who buys 
the copynght of a book from the author obtains 
a perpetual property; and upon that belief, 
numberless baigains are made to transfer that 
property after the expiration of the statutory 
term. Now Donaldson, I say, takes advantage 
here of people who have really an equitable 
title from usage ; and if we consider how few of 
the books, of which they buy the propel ty, suc- 
ceed so well as to bring profit, we should be of 
opinion that the term of fourteen years is too 
short , it should bo sixty years ’ Dempster 
‘Donaldson, sir, is anxious for the encourage- 
ment of literature. He reduces the price of 
books, so that poor students may buy them ’ 
Johnson (laughing) • ‘ Well, sii, allowing that to 
be his motive, he is no better than Kobin Hood, 
who robbed tlie ncli in order to give to the poor ’ 

It 18 remarkable, that when the great question 
concerning Literal y Property came to be ulti- 
mately tried before the supreme tiibunal of this 
country, in consequence of the very spirited 
exertions of Mr Donkldson, Dr Johnson was 
zealous against a perpetiuty, but ho thought 
that the term of the exclusive right of authors 
should be considerably enlarged He was tlien 
for granting a hundred years 

The conversation now turned upon Mr David 
Hume’s style Johnson: ‘Why, sir, his style 
is not English; the structure of his sentences 
is French Now the French structure and the 
English structure may, m the nature of things, 
be equally good. But if you allow that the 
English language is established, he is wrong 
Bly name might originally have been Nicholson 
as well as Johnson; but were you to call me 
Nicholson now, you would call me very ab- 
surdly * 

Rousseau’s treatise on the incqiuility of man- 
kind was at this timo' a fashionable topic. It 
gave rise to an observation by Mr. Dempster, 
that the advantages of fortune and rank were 
nothing to a wise man, who ought to value only 
merit JoHN«iON ‘If man were a savage, 


living in the woodsr by himself, this might bo 
true ; but in civilised society we all depend 
upon each other, and our happiness is very 
much owing to the good opimon of mankind. 
Now, sir, in civilised society external advan- 
tages make us more respected. A man with a 
good coat upon his back meets with a better 
reception than he who has a bad one. Sir, you 
may analyze this, and say, What is there in it ’ 
But that will avail you nothing, for it is part of 
a general system. Pound St. Paul’s Church into 
atoms, and consider any single atom ; it is, to 
bo sure, good for nothing; but put all these 
atoms together, and you have St Paul’s Church 
So it IS with human felicity, which is made up 
of many ingredients, each of winch may be 
shown to bo very insignificant. In civilised 
society, personal merit will not serve you so 
much as money will Sir, you may make the 
experiment. Go into the street, and give one 
man a lecture on morality, and another a shilling, 
and see which will respect you most If you 
wish only to support nature. Sir William Petty 
fixes your allowance at three pounds a year ; 
but as times are much altered, let us call it six 
pounds This sum will fill your belly, shelter 
you from the weather, and even get you a stiong 
lasting coat, supposing it to be made of good 
bull’s hide Now, sir, all beyond this is arti- 
ficial, and IS desiied in order to obtain a greater 
degree of respect from our fellow-creatures 
And, sir, if six hundred pounds a year procure 
a man more consequence, and of course more 
happiness, than six pounds a year, the same pro- 
poi tion will hold as to six thousand, and so on, 
as far as opulence can bo earned Perhaps he 
who has a large fortune may not bo so happy as 
ho who has a small one , but that must proceed 
Irom other causes than from his having the large 
f 01 time ; for, ccctcris pardm<f, he who is nch in a 
civilised society must be happier than he who is 
poor; as riches, if properly used (and it is a 
man’s own fault if they are not), must be pro- 
ductive of tlie highest advantages Money, to 
be sure, of itself is of no use for its only use is 
to part with it. Rousseau, and all those who 
deal m paradoxes, are led away by a childish 
desire of novelty. When I was a boy, I used 
always to choose the wrong side of a debate, 
boexuso most ingenious things, that is to say, 
most new things, could bo said upon it. Sir, 
there is nothing for which you may not muster 
up moic plausible arguments than those which 
arc urged against wealth and other external 
advantages Wiy, now, there is stealing • why 
should it bo thought a enme ’ When we con- 
sider by what unjust methods property has been 
often acquired, and that what was unjustly got 
it must be unjust to keep, wheic is the harm in 
one man’s takmg the property of another from 
him ’ Besides, sir, when we consider the bad 
use that many people make of their property, 
and how much better use the thief may make 
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of xt, it may be defended 'as a very allowable 
practice. Yet, sir, tbe experience of mankind 
has discovered stealing to be so very bad a tlung, 
that they make no scruple to hang a man fur it 
AVhen I was running about this town a very 
poor fellow, I was a great arguer for the advan- 
tages of poverty ; but I was, at the same time, 
very sorry to be poor Sir, all the arguments 
which are brought to represent poverty as no 
evil, show it to be evidently a great evil You 
never find people labouring to convince you that 
you may live very happily upon a plentiful for- 
tune — So you hear iieople talking how miserable 
a king must be, and yet they all wish to bo in 
his place ’ 

It was suggested that kings must be unhappy, 
because they are deprived of the greatcot of 
all satisfactions, easy and unreserved society 
Johnson. ‘ This is an ill-founded notion. Bemg 
a kmg does not exclude a man from such society 
Great kings have always been social The King 
of Prussia, the only great king at present, is 
very social Charles the Second, the last king 
of England who was a man of iiarts, was social , 
and our Ileniys and Edwards were all social * 

Mr. Dempster having endeavouicd to mam 
tarn that intrinsic merit ought to make the only 
distinction among mankind JoHNbON ‘Why, 
sir, mankind have found that this cannot be 
How shall we determine the propoition of 
mtnnsic merit’ Were that to bo the only 
distinction amongst mankind, wo should soon 
quarrel about the degrees of it Wore all dis- 
tinctions abolished, the strongest would not 
long acquiesce, but would endeavour to obtain 
a supci lority by their bodily strength But, sir, 
as subordination is very necessaiy for society, 
and contentions for supeiionty veiy dangerous, 
mankmd, that is to say, all civilised nations, 
have settled it uiion a plain invariable ju inciple 
A man is bom to hereditary rank ; or his being 
appointed to certain offices gives him a certain 
rank Suboidination tends greatly to human 
happiness. Weie we all upon an equality, we 
should have no other enjoyment than mere 
animal pleasure * 

I said, I considered distinction or rank to be 
of so much impoitance in civilised society, that 
if I were asked on tha same day to dine with 
the first duke in England, and with the fiisi 
man in Biitain for genius, I should hesitate 
which to prefer Johnson ‘ To be sure, sii 
if you were to dine only once, and it were never 
to be known where you dined, you would choose 
rather to dine with the first man for genius , 
but to gain most respect, you should dine with 
the first duke in England. For nine people m 
ten that you meet with, would have a higher 
opinion of you for having dmed with a duke , 
and the great genius himself would receive you 
bettei, because you had been with the great 
duke’ 

Ho took care to guard himself against any 


possible suspicion that his settled prmciples of 
reverence for rank and respect for wealth were 
at all owing to mean or interested motives : 
for he asserted his own independence as a lite- 
rary man ‘ No man,* said he, ‘ who ever hved 
by literature, has lived more mdependently 
than I have done ’ He said he had taken longer 
time than he needed to have done in composing 
his Dictionary. He received our compliments 
upon that great work with complacency, and 
told us that the Academy ddUi C) usca could 
scarcely believe that it was done by one man. 

Next moining I found lum alone, and have 
preserved the following fragments of liis conver- 
sation : — Of a gentleman who was mentioned he 
said, ‘I have not met with any man for a long 
time who has given me such general displeasure. 
He IS totally unfixed in his principles, and wants 
to puzzle otliei people ’ I said his piinciples 
had been poisoned by a noted infidel wiiter, 
but that he was neveithclcss a benevolent, 
good man Johnson. ‘We can have no de- 
pendence ujion that instinctive, that consti- 
tutional goodness, which is not founded ujion 
prmciple. I grant you that such a man may 
be a veiy amiable member of society. I can 
conceive him jilaccd in such a situation that 
he is not much tempted to deviate from what 
IS right , and as eveiy man piefers virtue, when 
there is not some strong incitement to tians- 
gress its piccepts, I can conceive him doing 
nothing wiong ]^ut if such a m lu stood in 
need of money, I sliould not like to trust 
him , and I should certainly not trust him 
Avith young ladies, for theiCf there is always 
temptation Hume and other sceptical in- 
novators aie vain men, and will giatify tlicjn- 
selves at any expense. Tiuth will not alfoid 
sufficient food to tlieir vanity so they have 
betaken themselves to erioi Tiutli, sir, is a 
cow which will yield such people no more 
milk, and so they aie gone to milk the bull 
If I could have allowed myself to giatify my 
vanity at the expense of truth, what fame 
might I have acquired ! Eveiythmg which 
Hume has advanced against Christianity had 
passed through my mind long before he wiote 
Always remember this, that after a system is 
well settled upon iiositive evidence, a few 
jiartial objections ought not to shako it The 
human mind is so limited, that it cannot take 
m all the parts of a subject, so tliat there may 
be objections laised agamst anything Theie 
are objections against a plenum, and objec- 
tions against a vacuum , yet one of them must 
certainly be true.* 

I mentioned Hume’s argument against the 
belief of miracles, that it is more piobable that 
the Witnesses to the trut^ of them are mistaken 
or speak falsely, than that the miracles should 
be true. Johnson ‘'Why, sir, the great diffi- 
culty of proving miracles should make us very 
cautious in believing them. But let us consider ; 
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although God has made Nature to operate by 
certain fixed laws, yet it is not unreasonable to 
think that he may suspend those laws, m order 
to estabhsh a system highly advantageous to 
mankind Now the Christian religion is a most 
beneficial system, as it gives us light and cer- 
tainty where we were before m darkness and 
doubt. Tlie miracles which prove it are attested 
by men who had no interest in deceiving us, 
but who, on the contrary, were told that they 
should suffer peisecution, and did actually lay 
down their hves in confirmation of the truth of 
the facts which they asserted. Indeed, for some 
centuries the heathens did not pretend to deny 
the miracles, but said they were pei formed by 
the aid of evil spirits This is a circumstance 
of great weight Then, sir, when we take the 
proofs derived from prophecies which have been 
so exactly fulfilled, we have most satisfactory 
evidence Suiiposing a miracle possible, as to 
which, lit my opinion, there can be no doubt, 
we have as strong evidence foi the miracles in 
support of Christianity as the nature of the 
thing admits.* 

At night, Mr Johnson and I supped in a 
private room at the Tuik’s Head coircehousc, 
in the Stiand ‘I encouiage this house,’ said 
he, ‘ for tlic mistress of it is a good, civil woman, 
and has not much business ’ 

‘ Sir, I love the acquaint xnce of young peoide , 
because, m the fiist place, I don’t like to thmk 
riy&clf growing old In the next place, young 
acquaintances must last longest if they do last , 
and then, sir, young men have moie vutue than 
old men they have moic generous sentiments 
in every respect I love the young dogs of this 
age , they have more wit and humour and know- 
lAlge of life th in we had , but then the dogs are 
not so good scholars Sir, in iny early years I 
lead very haid It is a sad leilection, but a 
tiue one, that I knew almost as much at eighteen 
as I do now ‘ IMy judgment, to be sure, was 
not so good, but I had all the facts I remem 
her very well when I was at Oxfoid, an olJ 
gentleman said to me, “Young man, jdy youi 
book dihgently now, and acquire a stock of 
knowledge ; for when yeais come uiion you, 
>ou will find that poiing upon books will be 
but an irksome task.” ’ 

This account of his reading, given by himscU 
in plain words, sufficiently confiims what I 
have already advanced upon the disputed ques- 
tion as to his apphcation It reconciles any 
seeming inconsistency m his way of talking 
upon it at different times ; and shows that 
idleness and reading hard were with him re- 
lative terms, the import of winch, as used by 
him, must be gathered from a compaiison witli 
what scholars of di^erent degrees of ardour 


* His great penod of study was from the age pf 
twelve to that of eighteen, as he told Mi Langton, ^ho 
gave me this information —Malone 


and assiduity have been known to do. And let 
it be remembered that he was now talkmg 
spontaneously, and expiessing his genuine sen- 
timents ; whereas at other timesr he might be 
induced, from bis spirit of contradiction, *or, 
more properly, from his love of argumentative 
contest, to speak liglitly of his own apphcation 
to study. It IS xdeasing to consider that the 
old gentleman’s gloomy prophecy as to the 
iiksomcncss of books to men of an advanced 
age, which is too often fulfilled, w^s so far 
fiom being verified in Johnson, that his ardour 
foi literature never failed, and his last waitings 
had more ease and vivacity than any of his 
earher productions 

lie mentioned to me now, foi the first time, 
that he had been distressed by melancholy, 
Hiul for that reason had been obliged to fly 
from study and meditation to the dissiiiating 
vaiicty of life Against melancholy he recom- 
mended constant occupation of mmd, a great 
deal of cxcicise, moderation in eating and drink- 
ing, and especially to shun drinking at night 
He said melancholy people wcie ajit to fly to 
intemperance for rehef, but that it sunk them 
much dcej)cr in iniseiy He observed, that 
labouiing men who woik hard, and hvo S2)ar- 
ingly, are seldom or never troubled with low 
siniits. 

He again insisted on the duty of maintaining 
subordination of rank * Sir, I would no more 
deprive a nobleman of his rcsi>cct than of his 
money I consider myself as acting a 2)art m the 
great system of society, and I do to others as I 
would have tlicm do to me I would behave 
to a nobleman as I should expect he would 
behave to me, weie I a nobleman, and he Sam 
Johnson Sir, tliefe is one Mrs Macaulay ^ in 
tins town, a gieat repubhean One day when 
I was at her house, I put on a very giave coun- 
tenance, and said to her, “Madam, I am now 
bicomo a conveit to your way of thinking I 
cim convinced that all mankind are ujDon an 
e <iual footing , and to give you an unquestionable 
jnoof, madam, that I am m earnest, heie is a 
veiy sensible, civil, well-behaved fellow-citizen, 
jour footman I desire that ho may be allowed 
to sit down and dmc with us ” I thus, sir, 
showed her the absuidity of the levelhng doc- 
tiine. Slie has never liked me since Sir, your 
levellers wish to level dovun as far as themselves , 
but they cannot bear levelling wp to themselves 
They would all have some iieople under them , 
why not then have some people above them ’’ 

I mentioned a certam author who disgusted 
me by his forwardness, and by showing no de- 
ference to noblemen into whose company he was 
admitted JOHNSON . ‘ Suppose a shoemaker 
should churn an equality witli him, as he does 


* This OTIC Mis Macaulay was the same personago 
wlio afterwaids made herself so much known as ‘the 
celebrated female historian ’—Boswell 
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mth a lord . how he would stare I Why, sir, 
do you stare?” says the shoemaker, “I do 
great service to society ^Tis true I am paid for 
doing it , but so are you, sir ; and I am sorry to 
say it, better paid than I am, for doing some- 
thing not so necessary For mankind could do 
better without your books than without my 
shoes.” Thus, sir, there would be a perpetual 
struggle for precedence, were there no fixed in- 
variable rules for the distinction of rank, which 
creates no jealousy, as it is allowed to be acci- 
dental.* 

He said Dr Joseph Warton was a very agree- 
able man, and his Essay on the Genius and Writ- 
ings of Pope a very pleasing book I wondered 
that he delayed so long to give us the continua- 
tion of it — Johnson ‘ Why, sir, I suppose he 
finds himself a little disappomted in not having 
been able to persuade the world to be of his 
opinion as to Pope ’ 

We have now boon favoured with the conclud- 
ing volume, in which, to use a parliamentary 
expression, he has explained ^ so as not to appear 
quite so adverse to the opinion of the world 
concerning Pope as wa^ at first thought ; and 
we must all agree that his work is a most valu- 
able accession to Englisli literature 

A wiitei of dcscived eminence being men- 
tioned, Johnson said, * Why, sir, ho is a man 
of good parts, but being oi iginally j)oor, ho has 
got a love of mean company and low jocularity , 
\ very bad thing, sir. To laugh is good, and to 
talk is good But you ought no more to think 
it enough if you laugh, than you are to think it 
enough if you talk. You may laugh in as many 
ways as you talk ; and surely evei y way of talk- 
ing that IS practised cannot be esteemed.* 

I spoke of Sir James Macdonald as a young 
man of most distinguished merit, who united 
the liighest reputation at Eton and Oxfoid, 
with the patriaichal spirit of a great Highland 
cliieftain I mentioned that Sii James had 
said to mo that ho had never seen Mr J ohnson, 
but he had a groat respect for him, though at 
the same time it was mixed with some degree of 
terror JOHNSON. ‘Sir, if ho were to be ac- 
quainted with mo, it might lessen botli * 

The mention of this gentleman led us to talk 
of the Western Islands of Scotland, to visit 
which he expressed a wish that then appeared 
to mo a very romantic fancy, which I httle 
thought would be aftei wards realized. Ho told 
mo that his father had put Martin’s account of 
those islands into his hands when he was very 
young, and that ho was highly pleased with it , 
that he was particulaily stiuck with the St. 
Kilda man’s notion that tlie High Church of 
Glasgow had been hollowed out of a rock; a 
circumstance to which old hlr Johnson had 
directed liis attention. He said he would go to 
the Hebiides with mo when I returned from 
my travels, unless some very good companion 
should offer when I was absent, which he did 


not think probable; adding, ‘There are few 
people whom I take so much to as you.* And 
when I talked of my leaving England, he said 
with a very affectionate air, ‘ My dear Boswell, 
I should be very unhappy at parting, did I 
think we were not to meet again.* I cannot 
too often remind my readers, that although 
such instances of his kindness are doubtless 
very flattenng to me, yet I hope my recording 
them will be ascribed to a better motive than 
to vanity ; for they afford unquestionable evi- 
dence of his tenderness and complacency, which 
some, while they are forced to acknowledge his 
great powers, have been so strenuous to deny 

He maintained that a boy at school was the 
happiest of human beings I supported a dif- 
ferent opinion, from which I have never yet 
varied, that a man is happier , and I enlarged 
upon the anxiety and suffei mgs which are en- 
dured at school Johnson ‘Ah, -sir, a boy’s 
being flogged is not so severe as a manJIs having 
the hiss of the world against him Men have a 
solicitude about fame ; and the greater share 
they have of it, the more afraid they aie of 
losing it * I silently asked myself, * Is li 
possible that the great Samuel Johnson really 
entertains any such apprehension, and is not 
confident that his exalted fame is established 
upon a foundation never to be shaken’ * 

He this evening drank a bumper to Sir David 
Daliymple, ‘ as a man of woith, a scholar, and 
a wit ’ ‘ I have,* said he, ‘ never heard of him, 
except from you , but let him know my opinion 
of him for as he does not show himself much 
in the world, he should have the praise of the 
few who hear of him ’ 

On Tuesday, July 2C, I found IMr Johnson 
alone It was a very wet day, and I agafti 
complained of the disagreeable effects of such 
weather Johnson ‘ Sir, this is all imagina- 
tion, which physicians encourage * for man lives 
in air as a fish hves in water, so that if the 
atmosphere press heavy fiom above, there is an 
equal resistance from below. To be sure, bad 
weather is hard upon people who are obliged to 
be abroad , and men cannot labour so well in 
the open air m bad weather as in good , but, 
sir, a smith, or a tailor, whose work is within 
doors, will surely do as much in rainy weather 
as in fair. Some very delicate frames, indeed, 
may be affected by wet weather, but not com- 
mon constitutions * 

Wo talked of the education of children ; and 
I asked him what he thought was best to teach 
them first. Johnson : * Sir, it is no matter what 
you teach them first, anymore than what leg you 
shall put into your breeches first. Sir, you may 
stand disputing which is best to put in fiist, but 
in the meantime your breech is bare. Sir, while 
you are considering which of two things you 
should teach your child first, another boy has 
learnt them both.* 

On Thursday, July 28, we again supped in 
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private at the Turk’s Head coffeehouse. John- 
son • ‘ Swift has a higher reputation than ho 
deserves. His excellence is strong sense ; for 
his humour, though very well, is not remarkably 
good. I doubt whether tho Tale of a Tab be 
his ; for he never owned it, and it is much above 
his usual manner ’ 

‘ Thomson, I think, had as much of the poet 
about him as most writers Everything ap- 
peared to him through the medium of his fa- 
vouiite pursuit He could not have viewed those 
two candles burning but with a poetical eye ’ 

* Has not a great deal of wit, sir ’ ’ 

Johnson . ‘ I do not think so, sir He is, in- 
deed, continually attempting wit, but he fails 
And I have no moie pleasuie in heaiing a man 
attempting wit and failing, than in seeing a man 
trying to leap ovei a ditch and tumbling into it ’ 

He laughed heaitily when I mentioned to him 
a saying of his concei mng I\Ir Thomas Shci idan, 
which Foote took a wicked pleasure to circulate 
‘ Why, sir, Sheri y is dull, naturally dull , but 
it must have taken him a gicat deal of pains to 
become what we now see him Such an excess 
of stupidity, sir, is not in nature ’ — ‘ So,’ said 
he, ‘I allowed him all his own nieiit ’ 

He now added. ^Shciidan cannot bear me 
I bring his declamation to a point I ask him 
a plain question, “ What do you mean to teach 
Eesides, sir, whit inlliienco can Mi Sheridan 
have upon the language of this great country 
by his nairow exertions’ Sir, it is burning a 
farthing candle at Dovei to show light at Calais ’ 

Talking of a young man who was uneasy from 
thinking that he was very deficient in leaining 
and knowledge, he said, ‘ A man has no reason 
to complain who holds a middle place, and has 
many below him , and peihaps he has not six of 
his ycais above him — peihaps not one Though 
he may not know anything perfectly, the general 
mass of knowledge that lie has acquiied is consi- 
deiable. Time will do foi him all that is wanting ’ 

The conversation then took a philosophical 
tiiin Johnson ‘Human experience, which 
IS constantly contiadicting thcoiy, is the great 
test of truth A system built uiion the dis- 
coveries of a gloat many minds, is always of 
more stiength than what is produced by the 
mere woi kings of any one mind, which of itself 
can do little There is not so poor a book in the 
world that would not be a j)rodigious effort were 
it wrought out entiicly by a single mind, with- 
out the aid of jnior investigatois The French 
writers are sujierficial, because they are not 
scholars, and so proceed upon the mere power 
of their own minds , and we see how veiy little 
power they have ’ 

‘ As to the Christian religion, sir, besides the 
strong evidence which we have for it, there is a 
balance in its favour from the number of great 
men who have been convinced of its truth, after 
ft serious consideration of the question. Grotius 
was an acute man, a lawyer, a man accustomed 


to examine evidence, and he was convinced. 
Grotius was not a recluse, but a man of tha 
world who certainly had no bias to the side of 
religion. Sir Isaac Newton set out an infidel, 
and came to be a veiy firm believer ’ 

He tins evening again recommended to me to 
perambulate Spain * I said it would amuse 
him to get a letter from me dated at Sala- 
manca Johnson* ‘I love the Umveisity of 
Salamanca, for when the Spaniards weie m 
doubt as to tho lawfulm ss of their conquering 
America, the University of Salamanca gave it as 
their opinion that it was not lawful ’ Ho spoke 
this with great emotion, and with that generous 
warmth which dictated the lines in his London 
against Spanish encroachment 
I expiessed my opinion of my fiicnd Derrick 
as but a poor wiitcr Johnson ‘ To be sure, 
sir, he IS , but you aio to considei that Ins being 
a liteiaiy man lias got for him all that he has 
It has made him king of Bath Sir, he has 
nothing to say for himself but that he is a wiitcr. 
Had he not been a wiiter, he must have been 
sweeping the crossings in the streets, and asking 
halfpence from cvciybody that passed ’ 

In justice, however, to the memory of Mr 
Dcirick, who was my first tutor in tho ways of 
London, and showed me the town in all its 
variety of departments, both literal y and spor- 
tive, the paiticulars of which Dr Johnson ad- 
vised me to init in wilting, it is proper to men- 
tion what Johnson, at a subsequent period, said 
of him both as a wiitcr and an editor ‘Sir, I 
liave often said, that if Denick’s letters had 
been written by one of a more established 
name, they would have been thought very pretty 
letters ’ * And, ‘ I sent Derrick to Dryden’s re- 
lations to gather matciialsfor liis life, and I 
believe he got all that I myself should have got ’ • 
Poor Derrick ’ I remcmbci him with kindness. 
Yet I cannot withhold from my readers a pleasant 
humorous sally which could not have hurt him 
had he been alive, and now is perfectly harmless. 
In his collection of poems there is one upon 
entering the harbour of Dublin, his native city, 
after a long absence. It begins thus : 

* Eblana ! much loved city, had ! 

Wlicio lirst I saw the light of day ' 

And after a solemn reflection on his being 
‘numbered with forgotten dead,’ there is the 
following stanza 

‘ Unless my lines protract my fame. 

And those, who chance to read them, cry, 

I knew him I Demck was his name. 

In yonder tomb his ashes he , ’ 

* I fully intended to have followed advice of such 
weight , but having stayed much longer both in Ger- 
many and Italy than I proposed to do, and having also 
visited Corsica, I found that I had exceeded the time 
allowed mo by my father, and hastened to France m 
my way homewards — Boswfll 

* Journal of a Towr to the Hebrides, 2d edit p 101 
Boswell. 

* Ibid p 142 —Boswell. 

I 
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no 

which was thus happily parodied by Mr John 
Home, to whom we owe the beautiful and 
pathetic tragedy of Douglas 

‘ Unless iny deeds piotract my fame, 

And he who passes sadly sings, 

I knew him 1 Derrick was liis name, 

On yonder tree his carcase swings f * 

I doubt much whether the amiable and in- 
genious author of these builesque lines will 
recollect them , for they were produced extern 
pore one evening while he and I wcie walking 
together in the dining room at Eglintomie Casth 
in 17G0, and I have never mentioned them to 
him since 

Johnson said once to mo, ‘.Sii, I honoiii Dci- 
iick for his jircsencc of mind One night, when 
Floyd, ‘ another poor aiithoi, was wandering 
ibout the streets in the night, lie found Derrick 
fast asleep upon a bullv Upon being suddenly 
waked, Deiiick started up, “My dear Floyd, I 
am Sony to sec you in this destitute state , will 
you come home with mo to my lodguujb ? ” ’ 

I again begged his advice as to my method of 
study at Utiecht ‘ Como,’ said he, ‘ let us make 
a day of it Let us go down to Grccnwidi and 
dine, and talk of it there ’ The following 
Saturday was fixed for this excursion 

As we walked along the Strand to-night, aim 
in aim, a woman of the town accosted us in 
the usual enticing rn.iiincr ‘ No, no, iny girl,’ 
said Johnson, ‘it won’t do * lie, however, did 
not heat her with haishness , and we talked 
of the wi etched life of such women, and agiccd 
that iniidi moie misery than liappmess, upon 
the whole, is luoduccd by illicit commerce be- 
tween the sexes 

On Saturday, July 30, Dr Johnson and I took 
a sculler at tho Temple-stiirs, and set out foi 
Greenwich. I asked linn if he really thought a 
knowledge •of tho Greek and Latin langiidges an 
cssentiil icquisite to a good education John- 
son ‘ J\Iost ceitainly, sir, foi those xvho know 
them have a very gieat advantage ovci those 
who do not Nay, sir, it is wonderful what a 
difference loaining makes upon people even in 
the common intcrcouise of life, which does not 
appear to be much connected with it ’ ‘And 
yet,’ said I, ‘people go thiough tlie woild veil 
well, and cany on the business of life to good 
advantigc, without learning ’ Johnson ‘Why, 
Bu, that m ly be tiue in cases where leaning 
(annot pos^-ildy be of any use , foi instance, tins 
boy rows us as well without leainmg as if he 
could smg tho song of Oipheus to tho Argonauts, 
who weie the fust sailois ’ He then called to 
the boy, ‘ What would you give, my lad, to 
know about the Argonauts ’ ’ ‘ Sir,’ said the 

boy, ‘ I would give what I have ’ Johnson was 
much pleased with his answer, and we gave him 
a double fare Dr. Johnson then tuinmg to 

* He puhhshod a biographical woik, containing an 
account of eminent wiiteis, in 3 vols 8\o — Bosweui.. 


me, ‘ Sir,* said he, ‘ a desiie of knowledge is the 
natural feeling of mankind ; and every human 
being whose mind is not debauched, will be 
willing to give all that he has to get knowledge ’ 
We landed at tho Old Swan, and walked to 
Billingsgate, wheie we took oars, and moved 
smoothly along the silver Thames It was a 
very fine day Wo were entertained with the 
immense niimbci and variety of sliips that were 
lying at anclioi , and with the beautiful country 
on each side of the 1 1 \ cr 

I talked of preacliing, and of tho great success 
which those called IMcthodists * have John- 
son ‘ fc)ir, it is owing to their expressing them- 
selves in a plain and familiar manner, whidh is 
the only way to do good to the common people, 
and which cleigymen of genius and learning 
ought to do from a prmciide of duty, when it 
IS suited to their congiegations , a piactice for 
which they will be piaised by men of sense To 
insist against diunkenness as a ciime, because 
it debases icason, the noblest faculty of man, 
would be of no sei vice to the common iieople 
but to tell them that they may die m a fit of 
drunkenness, and show them how dreadful that 
would be, cannot fail to make a deep impres- 
sion Sir, when your Scotch clergy give up 
then homely manner, religion will soon decay 
in th it country ’ Let this obseivation, as John- 
son meant it, be evei rcmcmljeied 

I was much idcised to find myself with John- 
son at Greenwich, winch he celebrates in his 
London as a favouiite scene I had the iioem 
m my pocket, and read the lines aloud with en- 
thusiasm 

‘ On Thames’s banks in silent tliought we stood, 
Whcie Greenwich smiles upon the silvci Hood , 
Pleased with tlic scat whuh gavo Elizi biith. 

Wo kneel and kiss tho consecrated caiLh ’ 

He remaiked that the stiuctuie of Gieeii 
wich Hospital was too magnificent fora place ot 
chanty, and that its paits were too much de- 
tached to make one gieat whole. 

Buchan in, he said, was a very fine poet, 
and observed that he was the first who compli- 
mented a lady by asciibmg to her the diffeicnt 
Iieifcctions of tho heathen goddesses but that 


1 All IV ho arc acquainted with the history of religion 
(tho most impoitaiit, suicly, that conceins the human 
mind), know that the aiipcllation oi Methodius was 
flist given to a society of students in the Univeisity of 
Oxfoid, who about tho year 1730 wcie distinguished 
by an earnest and methodical attention to devout cxei- 
ciscs This disposition of mind is not a novelty, or 
peculiar to any sect, but lias been, and still may be 
found, m many Chiistians of eveiy denomination. 
Johnson himscli was, in a dignified manner, a metho- 
dibt In his Rambler, No 110, ho mentions with re- 
spect ‘ tho whole discipline of regulated piety , * and in 
his Players and Meditations, many instances occur <A 
his anxious examination into his spiiitual state —Bos- 
well 

* Epigram, Lib ii ‘In Elizabeth Angliae Reg' — 1 
suspect that the luthoi’s niemoiy hcie deceived him. 
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Johnstone improved upon this by making Ins 
lady, at the same time, free from their defects 

He dwelt upon Buchanan’s elegant veises to 
Mary Queen of Scots, Nympha Calcdomwy etc , 
and spoke with enthusiasm of the beauty of 
Latin verse. ‘All the modem languages,* said 
he, ‘ cannot furnish so melodious a line as 
“ Formosam resonare doces A^nai illida silvas ” ’ 

Afterwards he entered upon the business of 
the day, which vras to give me his advice as to a 
course of study. And hero I am to mention with 
much regret that my record of what ho said is 
miserably scanty. I recollect with admiration an 
animated blaze of eloquence, which roused cveiy 
intellectual power in me to the highest pitch, but 
must have dazzled me so much that my niomoiy 
could not preserve the substance of his dis 
course ; for the note which I find of it is no 
moie than this — ‘ He ran over the grand scale 
of liuman knowledge , advised me to select some 
paiticular bianch to excel in, but to acquiie a 
little of every kind * The defect of my minute s 
will be fully supplied by a long letter uiion the 
subject which he favouiod me with after I had 
been some time at IJtiecht, and which my 
reideis will hive the pleasuie to peruse in its 
proper place 

AYe walked in the evening in Giccnuich 
paik He asked mo, I suppose by way of tiying 
my disposition, ‘Is not tins veiy fine’* — Hav- 
ing no exquisite relish of the beauties of nature, 
and being more delighted with ‘ the busy hum 
of men,* I answered, * Yes, sir, but not equal 
toFleet Sheet ’ Johnson * You aie light, sir ’ 

I am aware that many of my rcadeis m\y 
censure my want of taste Let me, liowcvci, 
shelter myself undei the nuthoiity of a veiy 
fashionable baionct * in the biilliant woild, who, 
on his attention being called to the fiagiance of 
a May evening in the countiy, ohscivcd, * Tins 
may be veiy well ; but for my part, I luefei 
the smell of a flambeau at tlic playhouse.’ 

■VVe stayed so long at Oicenwich, that oui sail 
up the liver, in oui ictimi to London, was by 
no means so pleasant as in the morning , foi 
the night ail was so cold that it made me shivei 
I was the more sensible of it from having sat up 
all the night bcfoie, iccollecting and wiiting in 
my journal wliat I thought woithy of preserva- 


ind that Johnson said, *the modi > n poet ' foi 
there is a well-known epigiiin in iVm Antliologui con- 
taining this kind of eulogy — M \ionb 
* My fiiend Sii Michael Lo Fleming This gentle 
man, with nil his experience of spiightl> md elegant 
life, inherits, with the beautiful family domain, no 
mconsideiable share of that love ol hlciatuie which 
distinguished liis veneiahle giaiidfithei, the Bishop of 
Cai lisle He one day observed to me, of Dr Johnson, 
in a felicity of jihrase, ‘ Thtio is a hUiut dignity about 
him on every occasion ' — Boswlll 
Su Michael Lo Fleming died of an apoplectic fit, while 
convci'sing at the Admiralty with Lord llovvick, now 
the Earl Giey, May 19, IbOG — Malone 


11! 

tion , an exeition which, during the first part of 
my acquaintance with Johnson, I fiequently 
made. I remember having sat up foui nights 
111 one week, without being much incommoded 
in the day time 

Johnson, whose robust frame was not in the 
least affected by tlie cold, scolded me, as if my 
shivciing had been a paltry effemm icy, saying, 
‘Wliydo you shiver?’ Sir William Scott, of 
the Commons, told me that when he complained 
of a headache in the post chaise, as they were 
tiavellmg together to Scotland, Johnson treated 
liim m the same manner ‘ At your age, sir, I 
liad no headache ’ It is not easy to make allow- 
ance for sensations in others which we ourselves 
have not at the time We must all have expeii- 
diced liovv very diffci cntly we are affected by the 
comjdaints of our neighbours, when we are well, 
and when we are ill In full health, wc can 
scarcely believe that they suffer much, so faint 
IS the image of pun upon our imagination 
when softened by bickuess, wc readily sympa 
thi/e With tlie suffeiings of otlieis 

AYe concluded the day at the Tiuk’s Head 
coffeehouse veiy socially He wus pleased to 
listen to a paiticulai account which I gave him 
of my family, and of its hcicditary estate, as to 
the extent and population of which ho asked 
questions and made calculations ; recommend 
mg, at the same time, a liberal kindness to the 
tdiantiy, as people over whom the pioprietor 
was placed by Ti evidence He took delight in 
healing my desciiption of the lomantic seat of 
my anccstois ‘I must be theic, sir,’ said ho, 
‘ and wc will hvc in the old castle , and if there 
IS not a room in it remaining, wc will build one 
I was highly flattcicd, but could scarcely in- 
dulge a liopc that Aucliinleck would indeed be 
bonoured by his piesence, and celebrated by a 
di scription, as it aftci wards was, in lus Journey 
to the Wtstou Iblands 

Aftei wc had again talked of my setting out 
for Holland, he said, ‘ I must see thcc out of 
lAigland , I will accompany you to llai wich ’ I 
« oiihlnot find woids to expicss w li.it I felt upon 
(Ills unexpected and very gieat maik of his 
iffectionatc regard. 

Next day, Sunday, July 31, I told him I had 
been that morning at a meeting of the people 
called Quakeis, wheie I had heard a woman 
pleach Johnson ‘Su, a woman’s pleaching 
IS like a dog s walking on his hind legs It is 
not done will , but you aie suipiised to find it 
done at .ill ’ 

On Tuesday, August 2 (the day of my depar- 
ture fiom London having been fixed for the 5th), 
Di Johnson did mo the honoui to pass a part 
of the moining with mo at my cliainbers. lie 
said ‘that he always felt an inclination to do 
notliing ’ I obseived that it was strange to 
think that the most indolent man in Britain 
liid wiittcn the most laborious woik, TJm 
Knqhsli Dictiona* y 
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I mentioned an imprudent publication by a 
certain friend of Ins, at an early period of life, 
and asked him if he thought it would hurt him 
Johnson . ‘ No, sir , not much It may per- 
haps be mentioned at an election * 

I had now made good my title to be a privi- 
leged man, and was carried by him in the even- 
ing to drink tea with Miss Williams, whom, 
though under the misfoituno of having lost her 
sight, I found to be agreeable m conversation, 
for she had a vaiiety of lilciaturc, and expressed 
herself well , but her pcculi ir value was the 
intimacy in winch she had long lived with John- 
bon, by which she was well acquainted with his 
habits, and knew how to lead him on to talk 

After tea he earned mo to what lie called his 
walk, wlncli was a long narrow paved court in 
the neighhoui hood,' ovcish idowedhy sometices 
There wo sauntcicd a considerable time, and I 
complained to Inm that my love of London and 
of his company was such, that I shrunk almost 
fiom the thought of going away even totiavid, 
which IS generally so much desired by young 
men He roused mo by manly and spnitcd 
conversation IIo advised me, when settled in 
any place abioad, to study with an eagerness 
aftei knowledge, ind to apply to Greek an hoiii 
every day, and when I was moving about, to 
read diligently the great hook of mankind 

On Wednesday, August 3, we had our last 
social evening at the Tuik’s Head coiroehoiise, 
before my setting out for foicign paits I h<id 
the misfortune, before wc parted, to nutate him 
unintentionally I mentioned to him how com- 
mon it was 111 the woild to tell absurd stones 
of him, and to asciibo to him very sti inge say- 
ings Johnson ‘What do tlicy make me say, 
sir’’ Boswell : ‘AVhy, sir, as an instance 
very strange indeed,’ laughing heaitily as I 
spoke, ‘David Hume told me you said tliat >ou 
would stand bcfoio a battery of cannon to lo- 
store the Convocation to its full powers ’ Little 
did I apprehend that he had actually said this , 
but I was soon convinced of my eiior, for with 
a dctci mined look ho thundcicd out, ‘And would 
I not, sir’ Shall the Presbyterian Kitk of 
Scotland have its General Assembly, and the 
Church of England be denied its Coiuocation’’ 
He was walking up and down the room wlule I 
told him tlic anecdote ; but when he iitteicd this 
explosion of high chuich zeal he had come close 
to my chair, and his eyes flashed with indigna- 
tion. I bowed to the stoim, and diverted the 
force of it by leading him to expatiate on the 
influence which religion derived from mam 
taming the church with great external lespecta- 
bility. 

I must not omit to mention that he this year 
wrote T/i€ Life of Ascham [fj, and the Dedica- 
tion to the Eail of Shaftesbury [f-] pi efixed to 


* This 13 thought to be the couit running off from 
the east comer of Gough Square towaids Shoe Luuo 


the edition of that writer’s English works pub- 
lished by Mr. Bennet 

On Friday, August 5, we set out early in the 
morning in the Harwich stage coach. A fat 
elderly gentlewoman, and a young Dutchman, 
seemed tlie most inclined among us to conversa- 
tion At the inn where we dined, the gentle- 
woman said she had done her best to educate 
her childien ; and particulaily that she had 
never suffered them to bo a moment idle 
Johnson ‘I wish, madam, you would educate 
nH3 too, for I have been an idle fellow all my 
hie ’ ‘I am suie, sir,’ said she, ‘you have not 
been idle ’ Johnson ‘ Nay, madam, it is vci v 
tine, and that gentleman thcie (pointing to 
me) has been idle Ho was idle at Edinburgh 
His fithci sent liim to Glasgow, wheie he con 
tinned to bo idle lie then came to London, 
wlicie lie has been very idle , and now he i-^ 
going to Uticeht, where he will be as idle as 
ever ’ I askf d him privately how ho could ex 
pose me so Johnson ‘Poll, poll” said he, 
‘they knew nothing about you, and will think 
of it no more ’ 

In the aftei noon the gentlewoman talked 
violently against the Homan Catholics, and of 
tho lioiiois of the Inquisition To the utter 
astonislimcnt of all the passengers but myself, 
who knew that he could talk upon any side of a 
question, he defended the Inquisition, and main- 
tained tliat ‘false doctrine sliould bo checked 
on its first npjieaiancc, that the civil povrei 
should unite with tho church in punishing those 
who dare to attack the estahhshed ii hgion, and 
that such only wxic punislied by the Inquisition ’ 

He had in his pocket Pomponnis Mtla de 
Situ Oihis, m which ho lead occasionally, and 
seemed very intent upon ancient geography 

Though by no means i iggardly, his attention 
to wliat wasgcncially iighfc was so minute, that 
having ohscived .at one of the stages that I 
ostentatiously g.tve a shilling to tlie coachman, 
when the custom was for each passenger to give 
only sixpence, he took me aside and scolded me, 
saying that what I had done w'ould make tlie 
coachman dissatisfied with all the rest of the 
passengers, who ga\c him no racie than his tlue 
This was a jast reprimand; for in whatever 
way a man may indulge Lis generosity or his 
vanity m spending his money, for tho sake of 
others he ought not to raise the price of any 
article foi which there is a constant dt mand 

He talked of Mr Blacklock’s poetry, so far as 
it was descriptive of visible objects ; and ob- 
served that, ‘as its author had the misfortune 
to be blind, we may be absolutely sure that such 
passages are combinations of what he has remem- 
bered of the works of other writers who could 
see That foolish fellow Spence has laboured 
to cxxdam philosophically how Blatklock may 
have done, by means of his own faculties, what 
it IS impossible be should do. Tho solution, as 
1 have given it, is plain. Suppose I know a man 
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to be so lame that he is absolutely incapable to 
move himself, and I find him in a different room 
from that in which I left him ; shall I puzzle 
myself with idle conjectures that, peihaps, his 
nerves have by some unknown change all at 
once become effective ? No, sir, it is clear how 
he got into a different room he was carried ’ 

Having stopped a night at Colchester, Johnson 
talked of that town with veneration for having 
stood a siege for Charles the First. The Dutch- 
man alone now remamed with us He spoke 
English toleiably well, and thinking to recom- 
mend himself to us by cxiiatiating on the supe- 
iioiity of the criminal juiispiudence of this 
country over that of Holland, he inveighed 
against the baibaiity of putting an accused 
person to the toiture in order to force a confes- 
sion. But Johnson was as ready for this as for 
the Inquisition ‘ Why, sir, you do not, I find, 
understand the law of your own country. To 
torture in Holland is consideied as a favour to 
an accused person ; for no man 13 put to the 
toiture there unless there is as much evidence 
against him as would amount to conviction 
m England An accused peison among you, 
therefore, has one chance more to escape 
punishment than those who are tned among 
us * 

At supper this night ho talked of good eating 
with uncommon satisfaction ‘Some people,’ 
said ho, ‘ liave a foolish way of not minding, or 
pretending not to mind, what they eat For 
my own pait, I mind my belly very studiously 
and very ( aiefully , for I look upon it, that he 
who does not mind his belly will haidly mind 
anything else ’ He now appealed to me Jeayi 
Bull philosophey and he was for the moment 
not only seiious, but vehement Yet I have 
heard Inin, iiX)on other occasions, talk with gi eat 
contcmxit of i)cox)le who were anxious to gratify 
their palates, and the 20Gth nunibei of his Itam- 
blcr IS a masterly essay agiinst gulosity His 
piactioe, indeed, I must acknowledge, in ly be 
considered as casting the bal ince ot his diffe- 
rent oxnnions uiion this subject, for I never 
knew any man wlio relished good eating moie 
than he did When at table, ho was totally 
absoibed m the business of the moment his 
looks seemed iivcted to his iilate ; nor would he, 
unless when in veiy high company, say one 
woid, or even pay the least attention to what 
was said by otlieis, till he had satisfied his appe- 
tite, which was so fierce, and indulged with such 
intensencss, that while in the act of eating the 
veins of his foiehead swelled, and gciieially a 
stioiig peisjnration was visible To those whose 
sensations were delicate this could not but be 
disgusting, and it was doubtless not very suit 
able to the character of a i)hilosoi>her, who 
should be distinguished by self-comniand. But 
it must be owned that Johnson, though he could 
be rigidly abstemious, was not a temperate man j 
either in eating or drinking. He could refrain. 


but he could not use moderately. He told me 
that he had fasted two days without inoon- 
vemence, and that he had never been hungry 
but once. They who beheld with wonder how 
much he ate ujion all occasions when his dinner 
was to hi8 taste, could not easily conceive what 
he must have meant by hunger , and not only 
was he remarkable for the extraoidinary quan- 
tity which he ate, but he was, or affected to be, 
a man of very nice discernment in the science 
of cookery Ho used to descant ciitically on 
tlie dishes which had been at table where he had 
dined or supped, and to lecollect vciy minutely 
what he had liked. I remember, when he was 
in Scotland, his praising *GoidorCs palatei' (a 
dish of palates at the Honourable Alexander 
Gordon’s) with a warmth of expression which 
might have done honour to more important 
subjects ‘As for Madam in’s imitation of a 
made dish, it was a wi etched attcmxit.* He 
about the same time was so much displeased 
with the performances of a nobleman’s French 
cook, that he exclaimed with vehemence, ‘ I ’d 
thiow such a rascal into the river , ’ and he then 
luoceeded to alaim a lady at whose house ho was 
to sup, by the following manifesto of his skill — 

‘ I, madam, who live at a vaiiety of good tables, 
am a much better judge of cookery than any 
person who has a very tolerable cook, but lives 
much at home , for his palate is giadually 
adapted to the taste of his cook , whereas, 
madam, m tiymg by a wider range, I can more 
exquisitdy judge ’ Wlien invited to dine, even 
with an mtiinato fiiend, he was not pleased if 
something better tlian a i)lain dinner was not 
prepaied for Inin I have heaid him say on 
such an occasion, ‘This was a good dinner 
enough, to be sure , but it was not a dinner to 
ask a man to ’ On the other liand, he was wont 
to exjucss with gieat glee Ins satisfaction when 
lie had been entci tamed quite to his mmd 
One day, when he had dined with his neighbour 
and l.indlord m Bolt Court, Mr Allen, the 
in inter, whose old housekeepei had studied his 
taste in cveiy thing, lie pionounced this eulogy . 
‘Sir, we could not have had a better dinner, 
had tlicie been a Synod of Cooksf 
While we were left by oui selves, after the 
Dutchman had gone to bed, Dr Johnson talked 
of that studied beliavioui which many have re- 
commended and luactiscd. He disapproved of 
it, and said, ‘ I never conbidcied whether I 
should be a grave man or a men y man, but just 
let ineliii ition for the time Lave its course * f 
He flatteied me with some hopes that he 
would, in the course of the following summer, 
come over to Holland, and accompany me m 
a toui through the Netherlands 
I teased him with fanciful apprehensions of 
unhappiness. A moth having fluttered round 
the candle and burnt itself, ho laid hold of this 
little incident to admonish me ; saying, with a 
sly look, and m a solemn but a quiet tone, ‘ That 
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creature was its own tormentor, and I believe 
its name was Bo SWELL.* 

Next day we got to Harwich to dinner , and 
my passage in the packet-boat to Helvoctsluys 
being seeJured, and my baggage put on board, 
wo dined at our inn by oui selves I happened 
to say it would bo terrible if he should not find 
a speedy opportunity of returning to London, 
and bo confined in so dull a idace Johnson 
‘Don’t, sir, accustom yourself to use big words 
for little matters It would not be tciiihlc^ 
though I wa c to bo det uricd some time here ’ 
The practice of using words of dispioportionate 
magnitude is, no doubt, too frequent eveiy- 
wliere, but I think most remaikable among the 
French, of which all who have travelled in 
! France must have been stiuck Avith innunimer- 
! able instances 

I We went and looked at the church, and hav- 
I mg gone into it, and walked up to the altai, 

I Johnson, whose piety was constant and ft i vent, 

; sent mo to my knees, saying, ‘Now that you 
! are going to leave your native countiy, rccom- 
1 mend yourself to the protection of your Cre itor 
I and Redeemer. ’ 

I After we came out of the church, wo stood 
I talking for some tune togcthei of Bishop Bmke- 
I ley’s ingenious sophistiy to prove the iion-cMst- 
1 ence of matter, and that everytliing in the uni- 
! verso IS merely ideal I observed that, though 
I wo are satisfied his doctnne is not tiue, it is 
I impossible to icfute it I never shall foi get the 
alacrity with which Johnson answeicd, sinking 
his foot with niiglity foice against a luge stone, 

I till ho rebounded from it ‘ I lefute it thn^ ’ * 
j This was a stout exemplification of the JiiU 
I t7 uths of Pbe Pouj^er, oi the o? i(/inal pi uiciphs 
I of Reid and of Beattie , without admitting which 
I we can no more argue m mclaplijsics, tlian wc 
' can argue in mathematics without axioms To 
mo it IS not conceivable how Beikelcy can be 
answered by puie leasoning, but I know that 
the nice and difilcult task was to have been 
undertaken by one of the most luminous minds 
of the picsent agi^, had not politics ‘ tinned him 
from calm philosophy aside ’ What an admir- 
able display of subtilty, united withhiilhance, 
might his contending with Beikcley have af- 
1 forded us ! How must we, when we lefiect on 
I the loss of such an intellectual feast, i egret that 
I ho should be characterized as the man 
j ‘ Who, horn for the miiioisc, nan ow’d liis mind, 

I And to pally " o up wliat w'as meant foi mankind !’ 

j > Dr Johnson seems to liave been imperfectly ae 
' quainted with Bcikcley’is (lortnnc as his expciimint 
only proves that we have the sensation of solnlity, 
which Beikcley did not deny —He admitted that we 
had sensations or ideas tint aie usually called sensible 
qualities, one of which is solidity he only denied the 
existence of 'matter, i e , an ineit, senseless substance, 
in which they are supposed to subsist — Johnson’s 
exemplification concurs with the vulgar notion that 
' loUdity IS matter — Kkaunxy 


My revered friend walked down with me to 
the beach, where we embraced and parted with 
tenderness, and engaged to correspond by let- 
ters. I said, ‘ I hope, sir, you will not forget 
me in my absence ’ Johnson ‘ Nay, sir, it is 
more likely you should forget me than that I 
should forget you * As the vessel put out to 
sea, I kept my eyes upon him for a considerable 
time, while he remained rolling his mnjcstic 
frame in his usual manner , and at last I per- 
ceived him walk b ick into the town, and he 
disappeared. 

CHAPTER XVL 
1703-1763 

Utrectit seeming at fiist veiy dull to me after 
the animated scenes of London, my spnits were 
giievously affected, and I wrote to Johnson a 
plaintive and desponding letter, to which he 
paid no regard Afteiwanls, when I had ac- 
quired a fiimor tone of mind, I wrote him a 
second letter, expressing much anxiety to hear 
from him At length I received the following 
epistle, which was of impoitant service to mo, 
and I trust will be so to many otlieis — 

‘Am M. BOSWELL, A TA COUR DE L’EMPEREDR, 
UTRECHT. 

‘ London, Dec 8, 1763 

‘Dfxr Sir, — ^Y ou are not to think yourseH 
forgotten or criminally neglected, tliat you have 
had yet no letter from me. I love to see my 
fnends, to hear from them, to talk to them, and 
to talk of them ; but it is not without a con- 
sideiahlc effort of resolution that I prevail upon 
myself to write I would not, liowevei, giatify 
my own indolence, by the omission of any im- 
portant <lnty, oi any offiec of real kindness 

‘ To tell you that I am or am not well, that I 
have or ha\e not been in the countiy, that I 
drank youi health in the room in which we last 
sat togcthci, and that your acquaintance con- 
tinue to speak of you with their foimer kind- 
ness, — tojucs with winch those letters are com- 
monly fillc d which are xvritten only for the sake 
of wilting, — I seldom shall think woith com- 
municating , but if I can have it in my power 
to calm any harassing disquiet, to excite any 
\irtuous desiie, to rectify any important opi- 
nion, or foitify any generous resolution, you 
need not doubt but I shall at least xvish to 
prefer the pleasure of gratifying a fiiend much 
less esteemed than yourself, before the gloomy 
calm of idle vacancy Whether I shall easily 
arrive at an exact punctuality of correspond- 
ence, I cannot tell I shall, at present, ex 
pcct that you will receive this m return for 
two which I have had from you. The first, 
indeed, gave me an account so hopeless of the 
state of your mind, that it hardly admitted or 
deserved an answer , by the second I was much 
better pleased , and the pleasure will still be 
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Increased by such a narrative of the progress of 
your studies, as may evince the continuance 
of an equal and rational application of your 
mind to some useful inquiry 

‘ You will, perhaps, wish to ask what study I 
would recommend. I shall not speak of theo- 
logy, because it ought not to be considered as a 
question whether you shall endeavour to know 
the will of God 

‘ I shall therefore consider only such studies 
as we are at liberty to pursue or to neglect , and 
of these I know not liow you will make a better 
choice than by studying the civil law as your 
father advises, and the ancient languages as you 
had detciiniiiLd foi youiself At least resolve, 
while you remain in any settled residence, to 
spend a certain number of houis evciy day 
amongst your books The dissipation of tliought 
of which you complain is nothing more tlian the 
vacillation of a mind suspended between diffo- 
lent motives, and changing its direction as any 
motive gains or loses strength If you can but 
kindle in your mind any stiung desiie, if you 
can but keep predominant any wish for some 
particular excellence or attainment, the gusts 
of imagination will bieak away without any 
effect upon your conduct, and commonly with- 
out any traces left upon the memoiy 

* There links, perhaps, in cvciy human heart 
a desire of distinction, which inclines every man 
first to hope, and then to believe, that natuic 
has given him something peculiar to himself 
This vanity makes one mind nurse aversion, 
and another actuate desiies, till they use by ait 
much above then original state of power , and 
as affectation in time impioves to habit, tliey at 
last tyrannize over him who at fust cncouiaged 
them only for show Kvery desiio is a vijici m 
the bosom, who, while he was chill, was haim- 
less , but when waiinth gave him strength, 
everted it in poison You Icnow a gentleman, 
who, when first he set Ins foot in the gay world, 
as he prepared himself to whiil in the vortex of 
pleasure, imagined a tot \l indifference and uni- 
versal negligence to be the most agiccablc con- 
comitants of youth, and the stiongcst indication 
of an airy tenipei and a quick apprehension 
Vacant to every object, and sensible of cveiy 
impulse, he thought that all appearance of dili- 
gence would deduct something from the reputa- 
tion of genius ; and hoped that he should appear 
to attain, amidst all the case of caielessness, 
and all the tumult of diversion, that knowledge 
and those accomplishments which mortals of 
the common fabric obtain only by mute ab- 
straction and sohtary diudgcry He tiicd this 
scheme of life a while, was made weary of it by 
his sense and his virtue , ho then wished to 
return to Ms studies ; and finding long habits of 
idleness and iileasuro harder to be cured than 
he expected, still willing to retam his claim to 
■ome extraordinary prerogatives, resolved the 
common consequences of irregularity into an 


unalterable decree of destiny, and concluded 
that Nature had originally formed him incap- 
able of rational employment. 

‘ Let all such fancies, illusive and destructive, 
be banished hcncefoiward from your thoughts 
for ever Resolve, and keep your resolution ; 
choose, and pursue your choice If you spend 
this day in study, you will find youiself still 
more able to study to-moi row , not that you are 
to expect that you shall at once obtain a com- 
plete victory Depravity is not vciy easily 
overcome Resolution will sometimes relax, and 
diligence will sometimes be interrupted; but 
let no accidental surimse or deviation, whether 
shoit or long, dispose you to despondency 
Consider these f.iilings as incident to all man- 
kind Begin again wheie you left off, and 
endeavour to avoid the scducements that pre- 
vailed over you befoic 

* This, my dear Boswell, is advice which per- 
haps has been often given you, and given you 
without effect But this advice, if you will not 
take fiom others, you must take fiom your own 
reflections, if you propose to do the duties of 
the station to which the bounty of Providence 
has called you 

‘ Let me have a long letter from you as soon 
as you can I liopc you continue your journal, 
and cmich it witli many obseivations upon the 
country in which you reside It will be a 
fa\our if you can get me any books in the 
Fiisick language, and can inquiiehow the poor 
aic maintained in the Seven Provinces —I am, 
dear sir, your most affectionate servant, 

‘Sam Johnson.* 

I am sorry to observe that, neither in my own 
minutes, nor in my letteis to Johnson, which 
liavo been preserved by him, can I find any in- 
formation how the poor are maintained in the 
Seven Provinces. But I shall extract from one 
of my letters what I learnt concerning the other 
subject of his cuiiosity • — 

‘ I have made all possible inquiry with respect 
to the Frisick language, and find that it has 
been less cultivated than any other of the 
northern dialects , a certain pi oof of which is 
their doficiency of books Of the old Frisick 
there are no remains, except some ancient laws 
preserved by Schotanus in his Beschiyvmqe van 
die Ilccrlykheidvan Frieslandy and his 
Fiinca I have not yet been able to find these 
books. Professor Trotz, who formerly was of 
the Univcisity of Vianyken in Friesland, and 
is at present picpanng an edition of all the 
Fiisick laws, gave me this infoimation. Of the 
modern Frisick, or what is spoken the boors 
of this day, I have procured a specimen. It is 
Gisbert Japix’s Fymdcue, which is the only 
book that they have It is amazing that they 
have no translation of the Bible, no treatises of 
devotion, nor even any of the ballads and story- 
books which are so agreeable to countiy people. 
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You shall have Japix by the first convenient 
opportunity. I doubt not to pick up Schotanus 
Mynlieer Trotz has promised me his assistance * 
Early in 1704 Johnson paid a visit to the 
Laiigton family, at their seat of Langton in 
Lmcolnslnre, where he passed some time much 
to his satisfaction. His fnend Bennet Langton, 
it will not bo doubted, did everything in his 
power to make the place agieeable to so illus- 
tnous a guest ; ami the elder Mr Langton and 
his lady, being fully callable of understanding 
his value, weio not wanting 111 attention He, 
however, told me that old Mr Langton, though 
a man of consideiahle learning, had so little 
allowance to make foi liis occasional ‘ laxity of 
talk,’ that because, in the course of discussion, 
he sometimes mentioned what might bo said in 
favour of the peculiar tenets of the Romish 
Church, ho went to his grave believing him to 
be of that communion 

Johnson, duiing his stny at Langton, had the 
advantage of a good libtaiy, and saw several 
gentlemen of the neighhouihood I have ob- 
tained from ]\Ir Langton the following par- 
ticulars of this period — 

He was now fully convinced that he could not 
have been satisfied with a country living for, 
talking of a icspcctable clergyman in Lincoln- 
•hirc, he obscived, ‘Tins man, sir, fills up the 
duties of Ins lif(' well I aiipiovc of him, but 
could not mutate him ’ 

To a lady who endeavoured to vindicate 
herself from Ida me for neglecting social atten- 
tion to woitliy luiglibouis, by saying, * I would 
go to them if it would do them any good lie 
said, * Wli.it good, madam, do you expect to 
have 111 > oui power to do tliem ’ It is showing 
them respect, and that is doing them good ’ 

So socially accommodating was he, that once, 
when A.lr Langton and he were dimiig together 
in a coaili, and Mr Langton compl.iincd of 
being sick, he insisted that they should go out 
and sit on the back of it in the open air, which 
they did , and being sensible how stiange the 
appe xranco must be, observed tliat a countiyman 
whom they saw in a field would prob.ibly be 
thinking, ‘ If these two madmen should come 
down, what would become of me 1 ’ 

Soon after lus return to London, which was 
in Ecbi Li.u y, wab founded that club whicli existed 
long without !i name, but at Mr Gan ick’s fune- 
ral became distinguished by the title of The 
Literary Club Sir Joshua Reynolds had the 
merit of being the fiist iiroposer of it, to which 
Johnson acceded, and the original membeis 
were Sir Joslma Reynolds, Dr Johnson, Mr 
Edmund Buike, Dr. Nugent, Mr Beauclerk, 
Mr Langton, Dr Goldsmith, Mi Chamier, and 
Sir John Hawkins. They met at the Turk’s 
Head m Gcnard Street, Soho, one evening m 
every week, at seven, and generally continued 
their conveisation till a pretty late hour This 
club has been gradually increased to its present 


number, thirty-five. After about ten years, 
instead of supinng weekly, it was resolved to 
dine together once a fortnight during the meet- 
ing of Parliament Their original tavern having 
been converted into a private house, they moved 
first to Prince’s in Sackville Street, then to Le 
Teller’s in Dovei Street, and now meet at 
Parsloe’s, St James’s Street Between the 
time of its formation and the tune at which this 
work IS passing through the press {June 1792),* 
the following persons, now dead, were rncmbcis 
of it — Mr Dunning (afterwards Lord Ashbur- 
ton), Mr Samuel Dyer, Mr Garriok, Dr. 
Shipley (Bisliop of St Asaph), Mr Vesey, Mr. 
Thomas Waiton, and Dr Adam Smith. The 
present members are Mr Burke, Mr. Langton, 
Lord Charlemont, Sii Robert Chambers, Dr 
Percy (Bishop of Dromore), Dr B.arnard 
(Bishoj) of Killaloe), Dr Marlay (Bishop of 
Clonfert), Mr Fox, Dr George Fordyce, Sir 
William Scott, Sir Josciih Banks, Sir Charles 
Bunbuiy, Mr Windham of Norfolk, Mr Sheri 
dan, Mr. Gibbon, Sir William Jones, Mr 
Colman, Mi Steevens, Dr Burney, Di Joseph 
Walton, Mr Malone, Lord Ossoiy, Loid 
Spencer, Lord Lucan, Lord Palmerston, Lord 
Eliot, Lord Macartney, IMr Richard Burke, 
junior, Sii William Hamilton, Dr Warren, 
Mr Courtenay, Dr HinchhfFc (Bishop of Petei- 
borough), the Duke of Leeds, Di Douglas 
(Bishop of Sahbbuiy), and the writer of this 
account * 


* Tilt bocoud edition is here spoken of — Mat one 

• The Litoniy Club Ins suite been depnved, by 
death, of Di llindilille (Bishop ol Betel boiough), Mr 
Gibbon, Sii William Jones, Mr Riohiid Burke, Mr 
Cohikin, Mr Boswell (the authoi ol th s woik), the 
M.uquib ot Bilh, L)i Waiieu, Mr Buike, the llev Dr 
F.nmei, the J)uKi ol Leeds, the Eail ol Lue.'iii, James 
Fill of Clnihmout, Mr Sleeieiis, Di Wiiton, Mr 
Langton, land B.iluientou, Di houhee. Dr Marlay 
(Bishop ol Watei feu'll), Sir William Hamilton, Sir 
Robeit Chimheis, Loid Lliot, Luid Macaitncy, Dr 
Bain lid (Bishop of LimencK), Mi Fox, Dr Horsley 
(Bishop of SL Asaph), Di Douglas (Bishoj) of Salis- 
buiy), and Di Fieiieh L.awieiicc Hb latest, and its 
iiiepaiable loss, was that ol the Right Hon William 
Windham, the delight and admiiation of this society, 
and of cveiyothei with whom he ever associated. Of the 
l>cisons above mentioned some weie chosen membei*s of 
it iftei the preceding account waas wntten It has since 
that time aequiiod Sii Chailes Blagdrn, Major Rennell, 
the lion Fiedeiiek Noith, the Right Hon George Can- 
ning, Mi Maibdcii, the Right Hon J II Ficie, the Right 
lion Thomas Gienvillc, the Rev Dr Vim ent, Dean of 
Westminster, Mr Willi.am Lock, pin , Mi Ocoige Ellis, 
Loid Minto, the Right Hon Sir William Gr.ant (Master 
of the Rolls), Sir Geoigo Staunton, B irt , Mr Charles 
W^ilkins, the Right Honourable Sii William Dnimmoiid, 
Sir Henry Halfoid, M D , Sir Heniy Englclield, Bart , 
Henry Lord Holland, John Earl of Aberdeen, Mr, 
Chailes Hatchett, Mr Charles Vaughan, Mr Humphrey 
Davy, and the Rev Dr Buiuey The club, some years j 
after Mr Boswell’s death, lemoved (m 1799) from 
Paisloe’s to the Thatched House in St James’s Street, 1 
wheie they still continue to meet. 
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Sir John Hawkins * represents himself as a 
* secedcr * from this society, and assigns as the 
reason of his * withdrawing^ himself from it, 
that its late hours were mconsistent with his 
domestic arrangements. In this he is not 
accurate ; for the fact was that ho one cvenmg 
attacked Mr Burke in so rude a manner that 
all the company testified their displeasure, and 
at their next meeting Ins reception was such 
that ho never came again ^ 

He 18 equally inaccurate with respect to Mr 
Gamck, of whom lie says, * ho trusted that the 
least intimation of a desiie to come among us 
would procuic him a ready admission,* but in 
this he was mistaken Johnson consulted me 
upon it, and when I could find no objection to 
receive him, exclaimed, ‘lie will distuib us by 
his bufifooneiy,’ and aftei wards so managed 
mattcis that lie was never formally pioiiused, 
and by consequence nevei admitted * 

In justice both to Mr Gaiiick and Dr John- 
son, I think it neccssaiy to rectify this mis- 
statement The truth is, that not veiy long 
after the institution of our club, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds was speaking of it to Gamck ‘ I like 
it muclij’said he , ‘I think I shall bo of you.’ 
When Sir Joshua mentioned this to Dr John- 
son, he was much displeased with the actoi’s 
conceit. ^lie'll be of as,’ said Johnson, ‘how 
does he know that we will permit him ’ The fiist 
duke in England has no right to hold such lan- 
guage ’ However, when Gairick was regularly 
proposed some time afterwards, Johnson, though 
he had taken a momentaiy offence at his aiio- 
gance, warmly and kindly suppoi ted him, and 
he was accordingly elected, ♦ was a most agice- 
able member, and continued to attend our meet- 
ings to the tnno of his death. 

Mrs Piozzi * hcib also given a similar misrepre- 
sent ition of Johnson’s treatment of Gamck in 
this paiticuhir, as if ho had used these contemp- 
tuous expressions ‘If Gamck does apply. I’ll 
bl.ick-baU him — Suiely one ought to sit m a 
society like ours, 

“ Uuelbow d by a g'lmester, pimp, or player 
I am happy to be enabled by such unquestion- 
able authoiity as that of Sir Joshua Reynolds, as 


Tlic total nurabei of those who have been members ol 
this club, from its foundation to the present tmie 
(October 1810), is beventy-six, of whom fifty-flvo have 
been authors Of the seventy-six members above 
mentioned, forty- thiee are dead, thirty- three living — 
Mat one 

1 Life of Johnson, p 425 —Boswell. 

* Fiom Sir Joshua Reynolds —Boswell. The 
Knight having refused to pay his portion of the reck- 
oning for supper, because he usually ate no supper at 
homo, Johnson obseived, ‘ Sir John, sir, is a very 
Hm luhdble man ’ — Burney 

* Life of Johnson, p 425 — Boswell. 

* Mr Gamck was elected m March 1773 — Malone. 

® Letters to and from Dr Johnson, voL ii p 278 — 

Boswell. 


weU as from my own knowledge, to vindicate at 
once the heart of Johnson and the social merit 
of Garrick. 

In this year, except what he may have done 
in revising Shakspeare, we do not find that he 
laboured much in literatui e He wrote a review 
of Gramgei’s Sugar Cane, a poem in the London 
Chronicle. Ho told me that Dr Percy wrote the 
greatest part of this review ; but I imagine he 
did not recollect it distinctly, for it ajipeais to 
be mostly, if not altogether, his own. He also 
wrote in the Critical Review an account of Gold- 
smith’s excellent poem, The Traieller 

The ease and independence to which he had 
at last attained by royal munificenco increased 
his natural indolence In his Meditations he 
tlius accuses himself ‘Good Fnday, Apiil 20, 
1764. I have made no rofoi matron I have lived 
totally useless, moie sensual m thought, and 
more addicted to wine and meat * And next 
morning ho thus feelingly complains . ‘ My in- 
dolence, since my last reception of the sacia- 
ment, haa sunk into giosser sluggishness, and 
my dissipation spread into wilder negligence 
My thoughts have been clouded with sensuality ; 
and, except that from the beginning of this year 
I have in some measure forborne excess of 
strong diinks, my appetites have predominated 
over my reason A kind of strange oblivion baa 
overspread me, so that I know not what hai 
become of the last year, and perceive that in- 
cidcnts and intelligence pass over me without 
leaving any impression ’ He then solemnly 
says, ‘This is not the life to which heaven 
18 promised;* and he earnestly resolves an 
amendment 

It was his custom to observe certain days with 
a pious abstraction viz , New Year’s day, the 
day of his wife’s death. Good Fiiday, Easter 
Day, and his own biithday He this year says 
‘ I have now spent fifty five years in resolving, 
having from the earliest time almost that I tan 
icmember been forming schemes of abetter life 
I have done nothing The need of doing, there- 
fore, IS piessing, since the time of doing is short. 
O God, giant me to resolve anglit, and to keep 
my resolutions, for Jesus Chi ist’s sake Amen.’ 
Such a tenderness of conscience, such a fervent 
desiic of imjirovement, will rarely bo found. 
It IS surely not decent in those who are har- 
dened in indiffcierice to spiritual improvement, 
to treat tins pious anxiety of Johnson with con- 
tempt 

About this time he was afflicted with a very 
[ seveic return of the hypocliondiiac disorder, 
which was ever lurking about him lie was 
so ill as, notwithstanding his remaikable love 
of company, to be entirely averse to society, 
the most fatal symiitom of that malady Dr. 
Adams told me that as an old fiiend he was ad- 
mitted to visit him, and that he found him in 
a deplorable state, sighing, groaning, talking to 
himself, and restlessly walking from room to 
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room. He tlicn used this emphatical cxpicssion 
of the misery which he felt * I would consent 
to have a limb amputated to recover my spirits ’ 

Talking to himself was, indeed, one of his 
singularities ever since I knew him I was cer- 
tain that he was fiequently uttering pious 
ejaculations • for fragments of the Lord’s Prayer 
have been distinctly ovci beard ' IIis friend Mi 
Thomas Davies, of whom Churchill says, 

* That Davii hath a very pietty wiff 
when Dr. Johnson muttered, ‘ Lead us not into 
temptation,’— used, with waggisli and gallant 
humour, to whisper IVIrs Davies, ‘You, my 
dear, are the cause of tins ’ 

He had another paiticulaiity, of which none 
of his fi lends even vcntuied to ask an e^'plana- 
tion. It appeared to me some supcistitious 
habit, which he had contracted early, and from 
which he had never c.illed upon his reason to 
disentangle lam This was his anxious care to 
go out or in at a door oi passage, by .i certain 
number of steps from a ccitain point, oi at least 
80 as that either his light or his left foot (I am 
notceitain which) should constantly make the 
fust actual movement when he came close to 
Hio door oi passage Thus I conjecture , for I 
have, upon iimumeiable occasions, obseivcd him 
fauddcnly stop, and then seem to count hisstcjis 
with a deep earnestness , and when he had 
neglected or gone wrong in this soit of magical 
movement, I liavo seen him go back agun, put 
himself in a proper posture to begin the ccic- 
inony, and having gone through it, bieak fiom 
his abstiaetion, walk biiskly on, and join his 
compamon. A stiange instance of something of 
this nature, even when on hoiscback, happened 
when he was in the Isle of Skye * Sir Joshua 
Ivcynolds has obseivcd him to go a good way 
about, lather tlian cross a particul.u illey m 
Leicester h ledds , but this JSir Joshua inqmted to 
Ins having had some disagiceable iccolicction 
associated with it 

That the most imimti singularities winch be- 
longed to liini, and made vciy obscnable iiaits 

* It used to bo imagined nt Mr Tin lies, wIru 
! Johnson rttued to a window oi coincu ul tho room 

I by pel reiving Ills lijts in motion, and licanng a nun 
inur without audible articulation, that he uas praying 
but this uas not alwajs tho case, for I was once, pei- 
haps unpcicciNcd by bun, wilting at a table so iicni 
the place of his itlicat, that I licaul him lepeatmg 
some lines in an ode of lloiace ovci and over again, 
as if by iteritiou to ixeiciso the oigaus of speech and 
fix tho ode in his memory 

Audiet cins ncais'ic ft r rum, 

Quo graviS PeiSiV mdius pa Irent 
Audict 2 nignas 

*Onr sons shall hear, shall hear to latest times, 

Of Roman aims with civil gore Imbued, 

Which better bad tho Pcisian foe subdued ' 

— Fkancis 

It was dmlng the American war — Burney 

* Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 3d edit p 816 — 

; Boswell. 


of his appearance .irid manner, may not bo 
omitted, it is requisite to mention that while 
talking, or even musing as ho sat in his chair, 
he commonly held his head to one side towards 
his right shoulder, and shook it m a tremulous 
manner, moving his body backwards and for- 
wards, and rubbing his left knee in the same 
direction, with the palm of his hand In the 
intervals of articulating he made vaiious sounds 
with his mouth , sometimes as if mminating, 
or what is called chewing the cud, sometimes 
giving a half whistle, sometimes making his 
tongue iday backwards from the roof of his 
mouth, as if chuckling like a hen, and some- 
times protiudmg it against his uppei gums in 
front, as if pronouncing quickly under his 
breath, too, too, too, all this accomiianicd some- 
times with a thoughtful look, but moic fre 
quently with a smile Generally, when he had 
concluded a period in the couise of a dispute, 
by winch time he was a good deal exhausted by 
violence and vociferation, he used to blow out 
his bieath like a whale Tins, I suppose, was a 
i( lief to his lungs , and seemed in him to be a 
contemptuous mode of expression, as if he had 
made the arguments of his opponent fly like 
chaff befoie the wind 

I am fully awaic how very obvious an occasion 
I heie give for the sneering jocularity of such 
as have no relish of an exact likeness , which to 
render complete, he who draws it must not 
disdain the slightest stiokes Dut if witlings 
should be inclined to attack tins account, kt 
them have the candour to quote what I have 
offered m my d(' fence 

He was for some time in the summer at 
Easton Maudit, Noidhamptonslnro, on a visit 
to the Kevcicnd Dr Percy, now Bishop of 
Dromoro Whatever dissatisfaction he felt at 
what ho consideied as i slow progress in mtel 
loctiml improve inent, we find that Ins lieait was 
tender, and Ins affections waini, as appears 
fiom the following very kind letter — 

‘XO JOSHUA Eh.YNOLD'S, 1 SQ , IN LEICISIFR 
FIELDS, LONDON. 

*At the llev Mr Percy's, at Easton 
Maudit, Notlhamptonsluie [hy 
Castle Ashby), Aug 19, 1701 

‘Dear Sir,— I did not hear of your sickness 
till I hcaid likewise of your recoveiy, and there- 
fore escaped that paifc of your pain, which every 
man must feel to whom you aie known as you 
are known to me 

‘Having had no particular account of your 
disorder, I know not m what state it has left 
you If tho amusement of my company can ex- 
hilaiate tho languor of a slow lecovery, I will 
not delay a day to come to you , for I know not 
how I can so effectually pi omoto my own ideasure 
as by pleasing you, or my own interests as by pre- 
serving you, in whom , if I should lose you, I should 
lose almost the only man whom I call a friend. 
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•Pray let me hear of you from yourself, or 
from dear Miss Reynolds * Make my compli- 
ments to Mr Mudge —I am, dear sir, your most 
affectionate and most humble servant, 

‘Sam Johnson.’ 

Early in the year 1765 he paid a shoit visit to 
I the University of Cambiidge with his friend 
Mr. Beanclerk. Thoro is a lively picturesque 
account of his behaviour on this visit in the 
Gentleman's Magazine for March 1785, being an 
extract of a letter from the late Dr John Shaip 
I The two following sentences are very chaiactor- 
! istical — ‘ Ho drank his largo potations of tea 
I with mo, interrupted by many an indignant 
i contradiction and many a noble sentiment * — 
‘ Several peisons got into his company the last 
evening at Trinity, where, about twelve, he 
began to bo \ciy gicat, stripped poor Mis 
Macaulay to the very skin, tlien gave her for 
his toast, and drank hi r in two buinpeis ’ 

The strictness of his self exaiiiiii'ition, and 
scrupulous Chiistian humility, apiicar in his 
pious meditation on E ister-day this year — 

‘ I purpose again to partake of the blessed 
sacrament yet when I consider how vainly I 
have hitherto lesolvcd at this annual comme- 
moration of my Saviour’s death to regulate my 
life by his laws, I am almost afraid to lencw 
my resolutions ’ 

The concluding words are very rcmaikable, 
and show that he labouicd uiidci a seveic dc 
pression of spirits — 

‘Since the last Eastor I have refoimcd no 
evil habit my time h.vb been unprofitably spent, 
and seems as a dream that has left nothing 
behind My mcmoiy gioics confu^^cd^ and / 
Know not how the days pass over me Good Loid, 
deliver me I * 

No man was moic gratefully sensible of any 
kindness done to him than Johnson Tliere is 
a little circumstance in bis diaiy this year whicli 
shows him in a vciy amiable light — 

‘July 2 — I paid Mr Simpson ten guineas, 
which he had foimeily lent me in my necessity, 
and for which Tetty expicsscd her gratitude ’ 

‘ July 8 — I lent l^Ir Simpson ten guineas 
more ’ 

Hcic ho had a pleasing opportunity of doing 
the same kindness to an old fiicnd which lie 
had formcily received fiom him Indeed, his 
liberality as to money -was \eiy remarkable 
The next article in his diary is ‘JulylGth, I 
leceivcd seventy-five iiouiids. Lent Mr Davies 
twenty five ’ 

Trinity College, Dublin, at this time surprised 
Johnson with a spontaneous compliment of the 
highest academical honours, by creating him 

' Sir Joshua’s sister, for whom Johnson had a par- 
ticular affection, and to whom he wiote many letteis 
which I have seen, and which I am son> licrtoo nice 
dehcacy will not permit to be published — Boswfli* 


Doctor of Laws The diploma, which is m my 
possession, is as follows : — 

I 

* OMNIBUS ad quos pnesentes htcroe per- 
venennt, salutem Nos Ficcpositus et Soci% 
Sentores Collcgn sacrosancta: ct indnnducc Tnn\- 
tatis Ecyinai Blizabi thee juxta DulhUf testamur , 
Samueli Johnson, Armigcio^ oh egregiam scrips 
torum clegantiam et utihtatem^ gratiam concessnm 
fuisse pro gradu Doctoratds in utioque Jwe^ 
octavo die Jidii, Anno Domini millcsimo septin- 
gcntcsimo sexagesimo-quinto In cujiis ret testi- 
monium smguloium maniis ct sigillum quo in 
hisce utimur apposuimus , ticesimo tertio die 
Juhiy Anno Domini millesimo septingentcsimo 
sexagesi mo-quin to 

Fran Andrews, Prerp, 

Gul Clement. R Murray. 

Tho AVilson Rob*"* Law 

Tno Liland Mich Kearney.’ 

This unsolicited mark of distinction, conferred 
on so great a literary character, did much 
honour to the judgment and liberal sjurit of 
that learned body Johnson acknowledged the 
favour m a letter to Dr Leland, one of then 
number , but I have not been able to obtain a 
copy of it * 

Ho appears this year to have been seized with 
a temporary fit of ambition, for ho had thoughts 
both of studying law and of engaging in politics 
His Prayer hcfoie the Study of Law is truly 
ad mu able — 

*Sept 26, 1765. 

‘ Almighty God, the giver of wisdom, without 
whose help resolutions are vain, witliout wliose 
blessings study is ineffectual ; enable me, if it 
be thy will, to attain such knowledge as may 
qualify mo to direct the doubtful and instruct 
the Ignorant, to prevent wrongs and teiniinate 

* Since the publication of the edition in 1804, aro]>\ 
of this Icttei has been obligingly communicated to me 
by John Leland, Esq , son to the learned historian, to 
whom it IS addiessed — 

‘TOTHERFV DR LFI AND 

‘Sir, — Among the names siibsciibcd to tho dcgicc 
whieli I have had tlie honour of iLCcumg fiom tlie 
Umveisity ot Dublin, I find none of which I have any 
peisonal knowledge but those of Dr Andiews and 
yourself 

‘ Men can bo estimated by those who know them not, 
only as the> aie repiesentcd by those wlio know tliun 
andtheiefoic I flittei mjself that I owe much of the 
pleasure which this distinction gives me, to your con- 
cuirence with Dr Andiews in iccomniending me to 
the learned Society 

‘Having desired the Provost to letnm my general 
thanks to the University, I beg that you, sir, will 
accept my particular and iinnicdiate acknowledg- 
ments —I am, sir, jour raobt obedient and most 
humble seiwant, ‘Sam Johnson 

‘Johnson’s Court, Fifft Strlet, 

London, Oct 17, 1705 ’ 

I have not been able to recover the letter which John- 
son wiote to Dr Andrews on this occasion — Malonk 
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contentions , an d grant that I may use that know- 
ledge whicli I shall attain, to thy glory and my 
own salvation, for Jesus Christ’s sake Amen.’^ 

His prayer in the view of becoming a poli- 
tician 18 entitled, * Engaging in politics with 
H n,’ no doubt his fnend the Right Honour- 

able William Gerard Hamilton, for whom, dur- 
ing a long acquamtance, he bad a great esteem, 
and to whose conversations he once paid this 
high compliment . ‘ I am very unwilling to be 
left alone, sir, and therefore I go with my 
company down the first jiair of stairs, in some 
hope that they may perhaps return again I 
go with you, sir, as far as the street door * In 
what i)iiticular deiiaitmciit he intended to 
engage* docs not appear, nor can ]\Ir Hamilton 
explain Ills prayer is in general terms — 

‘ Philightcn my understanding with knowledge 
of right, and govern my will by thy laws, that 
no deceit may mislead me, nor temptation cor- 
rupt me , that I may always endeavour to do 
good and hinder evil ’ * 

There is nothing upon the subject in his diary 

CHAPTER XVIL 
17G5-17C6 

iHis year was distinguished by Johnson’s being 
introduced into the family of Mr Thrale, one of 
the most eminent bioweis in England, and mcm- 
1)01 of r.iili.iment for tlie borough of South walk 
Eoreigneis aie not a little amazed when they 
hear of bicwers, distillers, and men m similar 
(I(’paitmcnts of trade, held foithas peisons of 
tonsulerablo consequence In this gicat com- 
mercial country, it is natural that a situation 
which pioduccs much wealth should bo con- 
sidered as very respectable , and no doubt 
honest industiy is entitled to esteem But 
peihaps tlio too rapid advances of men of low 
exti action tends to lessen the value of that dis- 
tinction by hiith and gentihty which lias ever 
been found beneficial to the giand scheme ol 
suboidination Johnson used to give this ac- 
( ount of the rise of Mr Tliralo’s father * He 
worked at six sliillmgg a week for twenty ycais 

* Prayet -> and Meditations, p 00 — Boswfci u 

* In tin ]»i(l,icc to (i late collection of Mr Hamil- 
ton’s jiK(ts, it li i', bion obscivcd tliat oui author was, 
by tlio g( lu lality of Jolinson’s wonls, ‘led to suppose 
that lio was seudl with a Umpoiaiy fit of ambilion, 
and thatluiuo he uas iiuluced to apply his tliun/hls 
to law aihl politics But Mr Bosutil was ciitaiid} 
mistaken m this respect, and these woids meitlj 
allude to Johnson’s buviiig at tliat tiino enteied into 
some engagement with Wi Ilamiltou occ.isioinll\ to 
fiiinish him with his sentiments on the gi« d i)oliticil 
topics which should bo considered in Pailnnieiit ‘ In 
eonseiiuencc of tills engagement, Johnson, iii No\cin- 
ber 17ob, wiote a veiy valuable tiact, entitled Con- 
^ideiations on Corn, which is printed as an Aiipendix to 
the woiks of Ml Hamilton, published by T Pajne in 
1808 — Malonk 

* Prayeis and Meditations, p 67. — Boswslx. 


m the great brewery which afterwards was 
his own. The propnetor of it* had an only 
daughter, who was married to a nobleman. It 
was not fit that a peer should continue the busi- 
ness On the old man’s death, therefore, the 
brewery was to be sold. To find a purchaser for 
so large a property was a difficult matter ; and 
after some time, it was suggested that it would 
be advisable to treat with Thrale, a sensible, 
active, honest man, who had been employed in 
the house, and to transfer the whole to him for 
thirty tliousand pounds, security being taken 
upon the jiroperty This was accordingly 
settled. In eleven years Thiale paid the pur- 
chase money He acquired a laige fortune;, 
and lived to be a membcT of Pailiament for 
Southwark * But what was most remarkable 
was the liberality with which he used his riches. 
Ifc gave his son and daughters the best edu- 
cation. The esteem which his good conduct 
piocured him from the nobleman who had 
married his master’s daiigliter made him be 
tieated with much attention , and his son, both 
at school and at the University of Oxford, 
associated with young men of the first rank 
His allowance from his father after he left 
college was splendid ; not less than a thousand 
a year Tins, in a man who had risen as old 
Thrale did, was a very extiaordinaiy instance 
of generosity He used to say “If this young 
dog does not find so much after I am gone as 
he expects, let him rcmcmbci that he has had a 
great deal in my own time ” ’ 

The son, though iii affluent circumstances, 
had good sense enough to cairy on his father’s 
tiade, wliK li was of such extent that I remember 
he once told mo he would not quit it for an 
annuity of ten thousand a year . ‘Not,’ said 
he, ‘ tliat I get ten thousand a year by it, but it 
is an estate to a family ’ Having left daughters 
only, tho propel ty was sold for the immense 
sum of one hundred and thirty-five thousand 
pounds,— a magnificent pi oof of what may be 
done by fair tiado m a long peiiod of time. 


* T1 e picdcTossoi of old Tl»ralo was Edmund Halsey, 
Fsq , Hie nobleiiian who manied his daughter was 
Loid Colilnin, great unde ol Ibe Marquis of Butluug- 
liani But I bdicvo Bi Jobiibou vas ii I'sUKcn in 
assigning so very low au oiigin to Mi Tbiulc The 
Clcilv ol bt Alban’s, a NCiy aged man, told n e that he 
(the ddci Thiali) maiiied a sister of Mr Halsc> It 
IS at least ccrtim that the fimily of Tin He was of 
sonic consideration in that town in the abbej cbuich 
IS a handsome monument to the nienior> of Mi John 
Thrile, lute of London, inei chant, who died in 1704, 
iged lift} -foul , Mai gill ct, his wife, and tlncc of their 
childicn who died jouiig, between the yeais 1676 and 
lo'io The arms upon tins monument are, paly of 
« ight, guks and or, iiniiahng, ernnne, on a chief in* 
dinted \crt, three wolves’ (or giyphons) heads, oi, 
Louped at the neck — Cicst on a ducal coronet, a tree, 
vert —Blakeway 

* In 1733 he served the office of High Shenfif fot 
Suney , and died April 9, 1768 —A. Chalmers. 
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There may be some who think that a new 
Bjnsitem of gentility might be established upon 
prmciples totally different from what have 
hitherto prevailed. Our present heraldry, it 
may be said, is suited to the barbarous times in 
which it had its ongm It is chiefly founded 
upon ferocious merit, upon military excellence 
Why in civilised times, we may be asked, should 
there not be rank and honours upon principles 
which, independent of long custom, are certainly 
not less worthy, and which, when once allowed 
to be connected with elevation and precedency, 
would obtain the same dignity in our imagina 
tion’ Why should not the knowledge, the 
skill, the expertness, the assiduity, and the 
siurited hazards of tiade and commeice, when 
Clowned with success, be entitled to give those 
flatteiing distinctions by which mankind are so 
universally captivated ’ 

Such are the specious but false aiguments for 
a proposition which always will find numcious 
advocates in a nation where men <iie eveiy day 
starting up from ohscuiity to wealth To 
refute them is needless The general sense of 
mankind cues out, with irresistible foice, * 
gcniilhoiamc ett tovjoins gcniilhomvie ’ 

Mr Tlirale had married Miss Ilcsther Lynch 
Salushury, of good Welsh exti action, a l.idy of 
lively talents improved by education Thai 
Johnson’s introduction into l\Ir Thrale’s family, 
which contiibutcd so much to the happiness ot 
his life, was o>ving to her desire for his conveisa 
tion, IS a veiy probable and the geneial supposi- 
tion , but it IS not the trutli Mr Muiphy, 
who was intimate with I\Ii Thrale, having 
spoken very highly of Di Johnson, he was 
requested to make them acquainted This 
being mentioned to Johnson, he accepted of an 
invitation to duiner at Tin ale’s, and was so 
much pleased with his reception, both by Mr 
and Mrs Thrale, and they so much pleased 
with him, that his invitations to their house 
were more and more fieqiient, till at last he 
became one of the family, and an apaitment 
was appropiiatcd to linn, both in their house at 
Southwark and in their villa at Stieatham 
Johnson had a veiy sincere esteem for Mr 
Thrale, as a man of excellent piinciides, a good 
scholar, well skilled in trade, of a sound under- 
standing, and of manners such as presented the 
character of a plain independent English squire 
As this family will frequently bo mentioned in 
the course of tlie following pages, and as a false 
notion has prevailed that Mr Thrale was inferior, 
and m some degiee insignificant, compared with 
Mrs Thrale, it may be pioper to give a tiue 
state of the case, from the authority of Johnson 
himself in his own words 

‘ I know no man,’ said he, * who is more master 
of hi8 wife and family than Thrale If he but 
holds up a finger, he is obeyed. It is a great 
mistake to suppose that she is above him in 
literary attainments She is more flippant, but 


be has ten times her learning . he is a regulai 
scholar ; but her learning is that of a schoolboy 
in one of the lower forms ’ My readers may 
naturally wish for some representation of the 
figures of this couple ]Mr Thrale was tall, 
well-proportioned, and stately As for Madam. 
or my Mistress, by which epithets Johnson used 
to mention Mrs Thrale, she was short, plump, 
and bnsk She has herself given us a lively 
view of the idea which Johnson had of her 
person on her appearing before him in a dark- 
colourcd gown * You little creatures should 
never wear those sort of clothes, however ; they 
are unsuitable in every way What ’ have not 
all insects gay colours’’' Mr Thrale gave his 
wife a liberal indulgence, both in the choice of 
their company, and m the mode of entertaining 
them He understood and valued Johnson, 
without remission, fiom their fiist acquaintance 
to the day of his death Mrs Tin .ilo was en- 
chanted with Johnson’s conversation for its 
own sake, and had also a very allowable vanity 
in apiieaiing to be honoured with the attention 
of so celebiated a man 

Nothing could he more fortunate for Johnson 
than this connection He had at IMr Thrale’s 
all the comforts and even luxuiics of life , his 
melancholy was diverted, and his iiiogulai habits 
lessened, by association with an ngiee.ible and 
ivcll ordered family Ilo was ticated with the 
utmost respect, and oven affection The viva- 
city of I\Iis Thiale’s literary talk roused him 
to cheei fulness and exertion, even wlieii they 
weie alone But this was not often the case , 
for he found here a constant succession of what 
gave him the highest enjoyment the society 
of the learned, the witty, and eminent m every 
way, wlio wcie assembled m numerous com- 
panies, called foith his wonderful powcis, and 
giaiifie«l liim with admiiation, to which no man 
could he insensible 

In the October of this year he at length gave 
to the woild his edition of which, 

if it had no other meiit but that of pioducmg 
his Preface, in which the excellences and defects 
of that immortal bard aro displayed with a 
masteily hand, the nation would have had no 
reason to complain A blind, mdisciiminato 
admiration of Shakspeare had exposed the 
Ihitish nation to the ridicule of foreigners 
Johnson, by candidly admitting the faults of 
Ins poet, had the more credit in bestowing on 
him descived and indisputable pi use, and 
doubtless none of all his panegy lists have done 
him half so much honour Their praise was 
like that of a counsel upon his owui side of the 
cause ; Johnson’s was like the grave, well-con- 
sidered, and impartial opinion of the judge, 
which falls from his lips with weight, and is 
received with reverence What he did as a com- 
mentator has no small share of merit, though 


» Jifr? Piozzi's Anecdotes, p 279 — Bosw*Lt 
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his researches were not so ample, and hia investi- 
gations so acute, as they might have been , which 
we now ceitainly know from the labours of 
other able and ingenious critics who have fol- 
lowed him He has enriched his edition with a 
concise account of each play, and of its cha- 
racteristic excellence. Many of his notes have 
illustrated obscurities in the text, and placed 
passages eminent for beauty in a more con- 
spicuous light , and ho has, in general, exhibited 
such a mode of annotation as may bo beneficial 
to all subsequent editors 

His Shak^peare was virulently attacked by 
Mr William Kcnrick, who obtained the degree 
of LL D fi om a Scotch University, and wrote 
for the booksellers in a gi eat variety of branches 
Though he certainly was not without considei 
able merit, he wrote with so httle regard to 
decency, and principles, and decorum, and in 
so hasty a manner, that hia reputation was 
neither extensive nor lasting I remember one 
evening, when some of his works were men- 
tioned, Dr Goldsmith said he had never heard of 
them ; upon which Dr Johnson observed, ‘Sir, 
he 18 one of the many who have made them- 
bclvcspu6^ic without making themselves known ’ 

A young student of Oxfoid, of the name of 
Darclay, wrote an answer to Koniick’s leview 
of Johnson’s *Shakspeare Johnson was at fast 
angry that Keniick’s attack should liave the 
credit of an answer, but afiei waids, considii 
ing the young man’s good intention, he kindly 
noticed him, and probably would have done 
more had not the young man died 

In his Profaco io Shakspea^ c, Johnson treated 
Volt. lire very contemptuously, obstiving, upon 
some of his remarks, ‘ These are the petty t.ivils 
of petty minds ’ Voltaiie, m revenge, made 
an attack upon J ohnson in one of his numeroub 
literary sallies whiih I leinembci to have lead, 
Vmt there In mg no geneial index to hia volumi 
nous woiks, have searched in vain, and theic- 
fore cannot quote it 

Voltaiie was an antagonist with whom I 
thought Johnson should not disdain to contend 
I pressed him to answer. lie said he pi i haps 
might , but lie never did. 

^Ii Burney hav mg occasion to wiitc to John- 
S(»n for some icccipts for subsciiiitums to Ins 
Shak'jxarc, which Johnson had omitted to dc 
liver will n the money was paid, he av iiled him 
self of tint oppoitunity of thanking Johnson 
for tlic gie.at pleasure which ho had leccivcd 
fiom the pciusal of lus Picface to Shakspcaie, 
which, altliough it excited much clamour against 
him at fiist, IS now justly ranked among tlie 
most excellent of Ins writings To this Icttci 
Johnson returned the following answer — 

‘to CIIMUrS BUUNEY, ESQ , IN POLAND STREFl 

‘Sni, — I am sorry that your kindness to me 
has brought upon you so much trouble, though 
you have taken caie to abate that soiiow 


the pleasure which I receive from your approba- ' 
tion. I defend my criticism in the same manner 
with you. We must confess the faults of our 
favourite to gam credit to our praise of his ex- 
cellences. He that claims, either in himself or 
foranother, the honours of peifection, will surely 
mjure the reputation which he designs to assist 

‘ Be pleased to make my compliments to your 
family — I am, sir, your most obliged and most 
humble servant, ‘Sam Johnson. 

‘ Oa lb, 17 Gj ’ 

From one of Ins journals I transciibed what 
follows — 

‘At church, Oct — 65. 

‘ To avoid all singularity Bonaicntura * 

‘To come in before seivico, and compose my { 
mind by meditation, or by leading some iiortions j 
of Scripture Tetty. 

‘ If I can hear the sermon, to attend it, unless , 
attention be more troublesome than useful ! 

‘ To consider the act of pr.iyer as a reposal of I 
myself upon God, and a icsignation of all into 
his lioly hand * 

In 1761 and 1765 it should seem that Dr John- 
son was so busily employed with his edition of 
Shakspcai e as to have had little leisure for any 
other litciaiyc\eition,oi indeed even for piivato 
conespondcnco He did not favour mo with a 
single letter for more than two years, for which 
it w ill appeal that lie aftei wai ds apologized 

Ho was, liowevcr, it all tunes icady to give 
assistance to Ins fi lends and idlicis iii levisirig 
their works, and in wilting for them, oi grc.itly 
imiiroving their Dcdic.itions In that courtly 
species of composition no man excelled Dr 
Joliuson Tliough the loftiness of liis mind 
pi evented liim fiom ever dedicating in his 
own peison, he wrote a veiy groat number of 
Dedications for otlicis Some of these, the 
persons who wire f ivouied v\ ith them aro un- 
willing should be mentioned, fiom a too anxious 
apprehension, as I tliiiik, that they might be 
suspected of liaving leccivcd laigci assistance, 
and some, iftcr all tho diligence I have be- 
stowed, have escaped my inquiiies He told me | 
a gicit many yeais ago, ‘he believed he had 
dedicated to all the Royal Family round , * and 
it w IS indiflercnt to him what was the subject 
of the woik dedicated, piovided it wcie innocent 
He once dedicated some music for the German 
flute to Edwaid Duke of York In wiiting 
Dedications for others, he considered himself as 
by no means s^ic ikiiig his own sentiments 
Notwithstinding his long silcnco, I never 
omitted towiite to him when I liad anything 
w'lnthy of communicating I generally kept 
copies of my letter s to him, that I might have 
a full view of oui coiiespondcnce, and never be 
at a loss to understand any leference in Ins 

* Ue was probably piopobing to himself the modtl 
of this excellent iieisun, who fur liis piety was named 
t\t SaiaphiL Doctor —Boswell. 
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letters. He kept the greater part of mine very 
carefully; and a short time before his death 
was attentive enough to seal them up in bundles, 
and order them to be delivered to me, which 
was accordingly done Amongst them I found 
one, of which I had not made a copy, and which 
I own I read with pleasure at the distance of 
almost twenty years It is dated November 
17G5, at the palace of Pascal Paoli in Corte, 
the capital of Corsica, and is full of generous 
enthusiasm. After giving a sketch of what I 
had seen and heard in that island, it pioceedcd 
thus ‘ I dare to call this a siniitcd toui. I 
dare to challenge your approbation * 

This letter produced the following answei, 
which I found on my ai rival at Pans — 

‘Am M BOSWELL, CHEZ MR. WATERS, 
BANQUIER, A PARIS 

‘ Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, 
January 14, 17GG 

‘ Dear Sir, — Apologies are seldom of any use 
We will delay till your aiiival the leasons, good 
or bad, which have made me such a sparing and 
ungiateful coriespondent Be assured, for the 
picsent, that notlung has lessened eitlier the 
esiooin 01 love with which I dismissed you at 
Harwich Both have been increased by all that 
I have been told of you by yourself or others , 
mid when you letuin, you will return to an un- 
altered, and I hope, unalterable friend 

‘All that you have to fear from me is the 
vexation of disappointing me No man loves 
to fiaistiatc expectations which have been 
formed m las favour , and the pleasuic whicli I 
promise myself from your journals and lemarks 
is so great, that pci haps no degree of attention 
or discernment will be sufficient to afford it 
‘ Come home, however, and take youi chance 
I long to see you and to hear you, and hope 
that we shall not be so long scpaiatcd again 
Come home, and expect such welcome as is 
due to him whom a wise and noble cuiiosity has 
led wheic perhaps no native of this countij 
ever was befoie 

‘I have no news to tell jou that can desenu 
}our notice; noi would I willingly lessen the 
pleasure that any novelty may give > ou at youi 
leturn I am afi ud we shall find it difficult to 
keep among us a mind which has been so Ion-, 
feasted witli vaiicty But let us try what 
esteem and kindness can effei t 

‘As youi fathci’s hbci ihly has indulged you 
with so long aiamble, I dou])t not but you will 
think his sickness, or even his dcsiie to see yon, 
a sufficient leason for hastening your letuiii 
The longer we live, and the rnoie we think, the 
1 uglier value we Icain to put on the fnend 
slap and tenderness of parents and of friends 
Paients we can have but once , and be proimses 
himself too much, who enters life with the ex- 
pectation of finding many fnends Upon some 
motive, I hope that } ou will be here soon , and 


am willing to think that it will bo an induce- 
ment to your return, that it is sincerely desired 
by, deal sir, your affectionate, humble servant, 
‘Sam. Johnson,’ 

I returned to London m February, and found 
Dr Johnson in a good house m Johnson’s Court, 
Fleet Stieet, in which he had accommodated 
I^Iiss Williams with an apartment on the ground 
floor, while Mr Levett occupied las post in the 
garret , las faithful Francis was still attending 
upon lam He leceived me with much kind- 
ness. The fiagments of our first conversation 
winch I have ineserved aie these I told him 
that Voltaiie, 111 a conversation with mo, had 
distinguished Pope and Drydeii thus . ‘ Pope 

chives a handsome chaiiot, with a coiililo of 
neat turn nags , Diyden a coach, and six stately 
horses’ Johnson* ‘Why, sir, tho tiuth is, 
they both diivc coaches and six ; but Diyden’s 
hoises aic cither galloping or stumbling Pope’s 
go at a steady even tiot ’ * lie said of Gold- 
smith’s Tiaiclkif vvbiob had been published in 
my absence, ‘ There has not been so fine a iiocm 
since Pope’ > time ’ 

And heic it is piopei to settle, with authentic 
luecision, what his long floated in public repoit 
IS to Johnson’s being himself the author of a 
considerable pai t of that iioem Much, no doubt, 
both of the sentiments and expression wcic de- 
rived fiom conversation with liirn , and it was 
teiiiaiiily submitted to bis fiicndly revision 
but m tho year 1783, lie at mj icquest marked 
with a pencil the hues which ho had fuinished, 
which are only hue 430th 

*To stoi> loo ft 11 fill, and too famt to go 
and the concluding ten hues, except tho last 
couplet but one, which I distinguish by tho 
Italic dial \ctei 

‘ How small ol all that human licaits endure, 

That pait which Kings 01 laws cui cause or cuie 1 
htill to ouisclvcs m every i)Uc( consign’d, 

Our own felicitj wo uiaKe 01 find , 

With sccKt eouuo, which no loud stoims annoy, 
Glides tlic smooth cun cut of domestic Joy 
'I he lifted axe, the agonizing uhcel, 

LuKl!> lion crown, and Damitn’i led of steel. 

To meu 1 emote fiom povvci, but laicly kuown, 

Lt ivx iea:)on, faith, and conscience, all oui own ' 

He added, ‘ These aic all of which I can be suie ’ 
They beai a small pioportion to the whole, 
which consists of foiu hunelicdanel thiity-eight 
verses Goldsmith, in the couplet which he 
inserted, mentions Luke as a peison well known, 
and supeificial readers have passed it over quite 

> It IS icmaikable tliatMr Gi ay has employed some- 
what the same image to chaiacteiize Diyden He, 
indeed, furnishes lus car with but two horacs, but 
they are of * ethereal 1 ace ’ 

‘ Behold vvlieio Drj den’s less presumptuous car, 

\Vide o’er the fields of glory bear 

Two courses of ethereal race. 

With necks in thunder cloth’d and long-resounding 
pace ’ — Ode on the Progress of Poesy — Boswelu 
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smoothly ; while those of more attention have 
been as much perplexed by Luke as by Lydiat 
in TJie Vanity of Human Wishes, The truth is, 
that Goldsmith himself was m a mistake In 
the ‘ Bespuhhca Hunyai ica * there is an account 
of a desperate rebellion in the year 1514, headed 
by two brothers of the name of Ztck, George 
and Luke. Wlien it was quelled, George^ not 
Luke^ was punished by his head being encircled 
with a red-hot iron crown * (Jorond candescente 
^erred coronatur ’ The same seventy of torture 
was exercised on the Eail of Athol, one of the 
murderers of King James i of Scotland. 

Dr Johnson at the s.iine time favoured mo 
by marking the linos which ho furnished to 
Goldsmith’s Desated Vdlagc, which arc only 
the List four 

‘ That trade’s proud empire hastes to swift decay, 
As ocean 8\vc( pb tin lahoiii’d mole away , 

While self dep( inUnt ])owir ran tune dc(y. 

As rocks resist the billows and the sky * 

Talking of education, ‘People have now-a- 
days,’ said he, ‘got a strange opinion that 
everything should be taught by lectures Now 
1 cannot see that lectui es can do so muoh good as 
reading the books from winch the lectures arc 
taken. I know nothing that can bo best taught 
by Icctuics, except where experiments are to be 
shown You may teach chymistry by Icctuies 
you may to vch maLing of shoes by Icct ^cs ! * 

At night I supped with him at the Mitre 
tavcin, tliat we might renew our so( i il intimacy 
at the onginal place of meeting But there wuis 
now a considerable dineicnco in liis way of 
living Having had an illness, in which he was 
advised to leave off wine, ho had from that 
pciiod continued to abstain from li, and dunk 
only watei or lemon ide 

I told him that a foicign friend of his, whom 
I hail met with abroid, was so wictchedly per- 
veited to infidelity that he tieati'd the hopes of 
immortality with biutil levity, and said, ‘As 
man dies like a dog, let him he like a dog ’ 
Johnson : ‘//he dies like a dog, let him he like 
a dog ’ I added that this man said to me, ‘ I 
hate mankind, for I think myself one of the 
best of them, and I know how bad I am ’ John- 
son ‘Sir, ho must bo very singular in his 
opinion, if he tliinks himself one of the best of 
men, foi none of his fiiends think him so ’ — He 
said, ‘No honest man could be a Deist, for no 
man could bo so after a fau examination of the 
proofs of Clinstiamty ’ I named Hume John 
80N : ‘No, sir, Hume owned to a cleigyman in 
the bishopric of Diuham that he had never road 
the New Testament with attention.* — I men- 
tioned Hume’s notion, that all who are haiqiy 
are equally happy ; a little Miss with a new 
gown at a dancing school ball, a general at the 
head of a victoiious army, and an orator aftei 
having made an eloquent speech m a great 
assembly. Johnson ‘Sir, that all who are 
happy are equally happy, is not ti ue. A peasant 


and a philosopher may be equally satisfied^ but 
not equally happy Happiness consists in the 
multiplicity of agreeable consciousness. A 
peasant has not capacity for having equal happi- 
ness with a philosopher ’ I remember this very 
question very happily illustrated in opposition 
to Hume, by the Rev. Mr Robert Brown, at 
Utrecht ‘A small drinking-glass and a large 
one,* said he, ‘ may be equ illy full , but the 
large one holds more than the sm ill ’ 

Dr Johnson was very kind this evening, and 
said to me, ‘ You have now lived fivc-and-twenty 
ycais, and you have employed them well ’ ‘Alas, 
sir,* said I, ‘I fear not Do I know history’ 
Do I know mathematics’ Do I know law’’ 
.Tohnson • ‘ Why, sir, though you may know 
no science so well as to be able to teach it, and 
no profession so well as to be able to follow it, 
your general mass of knowledge of books and 
men renders you very cap ible to make yourself 
master of any science, or fit yourself for any 
profession * I mentioned that a gay fiiend had 
advised me against being a lawyer, becausa I 
should be excelled by plodding blockheads j 
Johnson: *^Vhy, sir, in the formulary and 
statutory part of law, a plodding blockhead may 
excel j but m the ingenious and rational part of 
li a plodtling blockhead can never excel ’ 

I talked of the mode adopted by some to rise 
in the ■world, by courting grcit men, and asked 
him whether he had ever submitted to it J OHN 
SON . ‘ Why, sir, I never was ncai enough to 
great men to coui t them. You may be prudently ' 
attached to great men, and yet independent | 
You are not to do what you tliink wrong ; and, 
sir, you are to calculate, and not to pay too dear 
for what you get You must not give a shilling’s 
worth of court for sixiicnco woi tli of good But 
if you can get a shilling’s woith of good for 
sixpence woith of couit, you are a fool if you 
do not pay couit ’ 

He said, ‘If convents should be alloxved at 
all, they should only be letieats for persons 
un.able to sci vc the imhlic, oi who liavo scived it 
It IS our fiist duty to serve society , and after wc 
have done that, wo may attend wholly to the sal- 
vation of ouiiown souls A youthful passion for 
abstracted devotion should not be cnoouiaged ’ 

I introduced the subject of second siglit, and 
other mystei ions manifestations, the fulfilment 
of which, I suggested, might happen by chance 
Johnson* ‘Yes, sir, hut they have happened 
so often, that mankind have agreed to think 
them not foituitous ’ 

I talked to him a great deal of what I had 
seen in Corsica, and of my intention to publish 
an account of it He encouraged me by saying, 

‘ You cannot go to the bottom of the subject , 
but all that you tell us will be new to us 
Give us as many anecdotes as you can ’ 

Our next meeting at the IMitre was on Satur- 
day the 15th of February, when I presented to 
him my old and most intimate friend, the Rev 
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Mr. Temple, then of Cambridge. I having 
mentioned that I had passed some time with 
Rousseau in his wild retreat, and having quoted 
some remark made by Mr Wilkes, with whom 
I had spent many pie isant hours in Italy, John- 
son said, sarcastically, ‘It seems, sir, you have 
kept very good company abroad — Rousseau and 
Wilkes ’ ’ Thinking it enough to defend ono at 
a time, I said nothing as to my gay fiicnd, but 
answeied with a smile, ‘]\ry deai sir, you don’t 
call Rousseau bad comjiany Do you really 
think hnn a bad man’’ Johnson : ‘Sir, if you 
are talking jestingly of this, I don’t talk with 
you If you mean to be serious, I think him 
one of the worst of men ; a rascal, who ought 
to be hunted out of society, as he has been 
'■j’hree or foui nations have expelled him, and it 
IS a shame tliat he is protected in this countiy ’ 
Roswell ‘ I don’t deny, sir, but that liis novel 
may jjerhaps do harm , but I cannot think his 
intention was had’ Johnson ‘Sii, that will 
not do We cannot prove any man’s intention 
to be bad You may shoot a man through the 
head, and siy you intended to miss liiiii, but 
tlic judge will ordei you to bo hanged. An 
alleged want of intention, when evil is com- 
mitted, will not be allowed in a court of justice 
Rousseau, sir, is a veiy bad man I would 
soonei sign a sentence for his transpoibition, 
than that of any felon who has gone from the 
Old R.iiley these many years Yes, I should 
like to have him woik in the plantations ’ 
Roswell ‘ Sir, do you think him as bad a man 
as Voltiiie’’ Johnson ‘Why, sir, it is diffi- 
cult to settle the propoition of inujuity between 
tliein ’ 

This violence seemed very straVige to me, who 
had read many of Rousseau’s animated wiitings 
with gicat pleasure, and even edification, luul 
been much ple.ised with his society, and was 
just coinc from the Continent, where he was 
veiy generally admired Korean I yet allow 
that he <lescrves the very severe censure which 
Johii'-on pronounced upon him His rfbsuid 
prefcicnce of savage to civilised life, and othei 
singularities, are proofs lather of a defect in his 
undei standing, than of any depil^ity in his 
hciit And notwithstanding the unf.ivourablc 
opinion which many worthy men have expressed 
of his Profession de Foi du Vicaire Saioyard, 
I cannot hclj) admiiing it as the performance of 
a man full of sincere reverential submission to 
Divine Mystery, though beset with perplexing 
doubts a st ite of mind to be viewed with pity 
rather than with anger 

On his favouiite subject of subordination, 
Johnson said, ‘So far is it fiom being true that 
men are natuially equal, that no two jieople can 
be half an hour together, but one shall acquire 
an evident superiority over the other.’ 

I mentioned the advice given us by philo- 
sophers, to console ourselves, when distressed 
or embarrasbed, by thinking of those who are 


in a worse situation than ourselves. This, I 
observed, could not apply to all, for there must 
be some who have nobody worse than they are, 
Johnson ‘Wliy, to be sure, sir, there are; 
but they don’t know it Theie is no being so 
poor and so contemptible, who docs not think 
theic 18 somebody still pooler, and still more 
contemptible ’ 

As my stay in London at this time was very 
short, I had not many oiipoituiiities of being 
with Dr Johnson, but I felt my veneiation for 
him in no degree lessened by my having seen 
miiltoinm homuiuin mores et u}be<i On tlie 
contiary, by having it in my power to compare 
him with many of tlie most celebiated persons 
of othei countries, my admiration of liis extia- 
ordmaiy mind was inci eased and confiiined. 

The lougliness, indeed, which sometimes ap- 
peared in his manneis was more striking to me 
now, from my Inuing been accustomed to the 
studied, smooth, complying habits of the Conti- 
nent , and I cleaily recognised in him, not 
without respect foi his honest conscientious 
70 il, the same indignant and sarcasbical mode 
of treating evtuy attempt to unhinge or weaken 
good juinciplcs 

One evening, when a young gentleman teased 
him with an account of the infidelity of Jus 
servant, who he said would not believe the 
Sciiptuics, because he could not lead them in 
the original tongues, and be sure that they 
weie not invented ‘Why, foolish fellow,’ said 
Johnson, ‘ has he any better authoiity for almost 
everythingtliathebthevcs” Roswell ‘Then 
the vulgar, sir, nevci can know they are right, 
but must submit themselves to tho learned.* 
Johnson ‘To be sure, sir. The vulgar are tho 
childien of the State, and must bo taught like 
chiMicn ’ Boswell . ‘Tlieii, sir, a poor Tuik 
must be a Mahometan, just as a poor English- 
man must be a Chiistian ’’ Johnson . * Why, 
yes, sir ; and what then ’ This, now, is such 
stuff as I used to t.ilk to my mother, when I 
hi st beg in to think myself a clevei fellow , and 
she ought to have whipt me foi it ’ 

Another evening Di Goldsmith and I called 
on him with tlio hope of 2)rt vailing on him to 
suj) with us at the iVIitie We found him imlis- 
lioBcd, and resoh ed not to go abroad. ‘ Come, 
then,’ said Gohlsmith, ‘ wo will not go to the 
Mitre to-night, since we cannot have the big 
man with us ’ Jolmson then called for a bottle 
of port, of which Goldsmith and I iiartook, while 
our fi lend, now a water - drinker, sat by us. 
Goli>8M1th ‘ I think, Mr Jolmson, you don’t 
go near tho theatres now * You give yourself no 
more concern about a new play than if you had 
never had anything to do with the stage John- 
son ‘ Why, sir, our tastes greatly alter ’ The 
lad does not care for the child’s rattle, and the 
old man does not care for the young mans 
whore * Goldsmith ‘ Nay, sir, but your muse 
was not a whore.’ Johnson . ‘ Sir, I do not 
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think she was. But as we advance in the jour- 
ney of life we drop some of the things which 
have pleased us; whether it be that wo are 
fatigued and don’t choose to carry so many 
tilings any further, or that we find other things 
which wo like better.’ Boswell ‘But, sir, why 
don’t you give us something in some other way ? ’ 
Goldsmith : ‘ Ay, sir, we have a claun upon 
you.’ Johnson . ‘ No, sir, I am not obliged to do 
any more. No man is obliged to do as much as 
he can do. A man is to have part of his life to 
himself If a soldier has fought a good many 
campaigns, he is not to be blamed if he retires to 
ease and tianquillity A physician who has 
practised long m a great city, may be excused 
if he retires to a small town and takes less 
piactice Now, &ir, the good I can do by my 
conveisation bears the same piopoition to the 
good I can do by my wiitings, that the practice 
of a pliysieian rctiied to a small town docs to 
Ills practice in a great city ’ Boswkll ‘ But 
I wonder, sir, you have not more plcasuio in 
wilting than m not wilting’ Johnson, ‘bir, 
you ?/mv wonder ’ 

Ho talked of making verses, and obsoived, 

‘ Tlie gie it difiiculty is to know wlu n you h ive 
made good ones When composing, I have 
generally had them in my nund poihaps hfty at 
a time, walking up and down in my loom , and 
then I have written tliem down, and often from 
la/iness have wiiilt n only half lines I ha\c 
wiitten a hundred lines in a d ly. Ircnumbei 
I wrote a hundred lines of Tlit Vanxtijof lluinan 
Wishes in a day Doctor (tuiiung to Gold- 
Miiith), I am not quite idle , I made one line 
t’other day, but I made no more ’ Goldsmhh 
‘ Let us hear it . we’ll put a bad one to it ’ 
Johnson . ‘ No, sir , I have forgot it ’ 

buch siiecimens of the easy and jdayful con- 
veiHatioiiof the gieat Dr baimul Johnson aic 
I think to be i»ii/cd, as exhibiting the little 
vaiieties of a mind so eiilaiged and so poweiful 
when objects of consecpicnce itquircd its e\ci- 
tions, and as giving us a minute knowledge of 
his chaiactcr and modes of thinking. 

‘to BENNET LANQION, FSQ , AT LANGTON, NEAR 
SriLbBV, LINCOLNbHlllK 

* March 9, 17GG. 

‘Johnson's Cuuiir, hLi<ET Streft 

‘Dfar Sir,— W hat your fiieuds have done, 
that fiom y»)m dtpaituio till now nothing h\s 
been heaid of you, none of us aic able toinfoim 
tlie rest, but as avc arc all neglected alike, no 
one thinks hiinselt entitled to the piivilege of 
complaint 

‘ I should have known nothing of you or of 
Luigton, fiom the tune th.it dear Miss Langton 
left us, bad not I met Mi Simpson of Lincoln 
one day in the sticet, by whom I was informed 
that Ml Jiington, your mamma, and youiself, 
had bt I n ill ill, but that you v ere all recovered 

‘That sickness should suspend your cone 


spondcnco I did not wonder, but lioped that it 
would be renewed at your recovery. 

‘ Since you will not inform us where you are, 
or how you live, I know not whether you desire 
to know anytlung of us. However, I will tell 
you that the Club subsists , but we have the loss 
of Burke’s company since he has been engaged in 
public business, in which he has gained more 
reputation than perhajis any man at his [first] 
appearance ever gained before. He made two 
speeches in the House for repeabng the Stamp 
Act, which weie publicly commended by Mi 
Pitt, and have filled the town with wonder 

‘ Burke is a great man by natuie, and is ex- 
pected soon to attain civil gicatness I am 
giown gi cater too, for I have maintained the 
nei^spapers these many weeks , and what is 
greater still, I have iisen every moraing since 
New-yeai’s day at about eight . when I was up, 
I have indeed done but little , yet it is no slight 
advancement to obtam for so many hours more 
the consciousness of being. 

‘ I wish you were m my new study ; I am now 
writing the first letter in it, I think it looks 
veiy pretty about mo. 

‘ Dyci ’ IS constant at the Club ; Hawkins is 
remiss , I am not over-diligent Dr Nugent, 
Dr Goldsmith, and l^Ir Ilcynolds .ue veiy con- 
st xut Mr. Lye is pi inting Ins loh and Gothic 
Dictionary, all thk Club subsciibcs • 

‘ You will p.iy my best lespccts to all my 
Lincolnsliire friends —I am, deai sii, most 
affectionately yours, ‘Sam Johnson’ 

‘ TO BENNLT LANGTON, ESQ , AT LANGTON, NEAR 
BPILSBY, LINLOLNSHIRI 

‘ May 10, 1700 

‘Johnson's Court, Flllt Street 

‘Dfar Sir, — I n supposing that I should be 
moie tb.in commonly atlccted by the death of 
IVicgiine L.in^^ton* you xvere not mistaken , he 
was one of those whom I lo\ed at once by 
inbtinct and by leason. I have seldom indulged 
more hope of anything than of being able to 
improve our acquamtance to fiiendsLip IMany 
a time have I placed myself .ngaiii at Langton, 
iml im igiqlKl the pleasuie with winch I should 
walk to Partney* in a summer morinug , but 
this IS no longer possible AVe must now en- 
deavour topreseivo what is left us—lns example 

* Samuel Dyei, Esq , a most krtined and ingenious 
inenJiti of the Liteiai\ Club, for \\ho''t lUKkistaridmg 
and .'ittaunneuts Di Johnson had great le^pLct He 
died Sept 14, 1772 A nioie paiticulai account of this 
gentleman nny be found in a note on the Li/t, o/Dryden, 
p iso, piefixed to the edition of that gicat liter’s 
Piose Woiks, in foui volumes ovo, IbOO , in which his 
rharader is vindicated, and the very unfavoinable and 
unjust lepiesthtation of it given by bir John Hawkins 
in hib Life of Johnson, pp 222-232, is minutely exa* 
mined —Malone 

* Mr L.^iigtou’s uncle —Boswell. 

* The place ol residence of Mr Peregrine Langton.- 
Boswlll. 
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of piety and economy. I hope you make what 
inquiiics you can, and write down what is told 
you. The httle things which distinguish do- 
mestic characters arc soon forgotten if you 
delay to inquire, you will have no information ; 
if you neglect to write, information will bo vain 

* His art of life certainly deserves to be knowi! 
and studied. He lived m plenty and elegance 
upon an income which to many would appear 
indigent, and to most scanty How he lived, 
therefore, every man has an interest m knowing 
His death, I hope, was peaceful ; it was surely 
happy 

‘ I wish I had written sooner, lest, writing 
now, I should lenew your giicf , but I would 
not forbear saying Avhat I ha\ e now said. 

‘ This loss IS, I hope, the only mibfortuno of a 
family to whom no misfoituno at all should 
haiipen, if my wishes could aveit it Let mo 
know how you all go on. Has Mi Langton 
got him tho little lioise that I lecotnmcndcd’ 
It would do him good to ndc about his estate 
in fine weather 

* Be pleased to make my compliments to l\Irs. 
Langton, and to di'ar IMiss Langton, and Miss 
Di, and Miss Juliet, and to eveiyliody else 

‘ Tiil Club holds very well togctliei Monday 
is my night * I continue to rise tolerably wlU, 
and lead more than I did I hope something 
will yet eomo on it — I am, sir, your most 
affectionate seivant, * Sam JoiiNbON.’ 

CHAPTER XVIIL I 

17G5>1767. I 

After I had been some time in Scotland, I men- 
tioned to Johnson in a letter, that ‘ on my fust 
return to my native country, after some yeais 
of absence, I was told of a vast number of my 
ac(pmntance who weio all gone to the land of 
foigctfulncbs, and I found myself like a man 
stalking over a field of battle, who every 
moment peiceives some one lying dead * I 
complained of iriesoliition, and mentioned my 
having made a vow as a secuiity for good con- 
duct I wrote to him again, witliout being aide 
to move his indolence ; nor did I hear from him 
till he had received a copy of my inaugural 
Exeicise, or Theus in Civil Law^ which I pub- 
lished at my admission as an Advocate, as is the 
custom in Scotland. Ho then wrote to me as 
follows . — 

* TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

‘London, A 21, 17C6. 

*Dfab Sir, — T he reception of your Thesis 
put me in mind of my debt to you. Why did 
you . . . I will punish you for it, by 

* Of his being m the chair of The Litfrmiy Club, 
winch at this time met once a week m tho evening — 
Boswell. 

* The passage omitted alluded to a private trans- 
action. —Bus well. 


telling you that your Latin wants correction.* 
In the begmning, 5pet altercBt not to urge that 
it should be primce^ is not grammatical ; alterce 
should be alien. In the next line you seem to 
use oenus absolutely, for what we call family^ 
that IS, for illustrioua extraction, I doubt with- 
out authority. Homines nulhus orujmis for 
Nullis ortv majonbus, or Nullo loco nati, is, as I 
am afiaid, barbarous, — Ruddiman is dead 

‘ I have now vexed you enough, and will try 
to please you Your resolution to obey your 
father I sincerely approve ; but do not accustom 
yourself to enchain your volatility by vows . 
tlicy will sometimes leave a thorn in youi mind, 
which you will peih.ips never bo able to extract 
or eject Take this warnmg , it is of gieat im- 
poitance. 

‘ Tlic study of the law is, what you very justly 
tcim it, copious and generous, ^ and m adding 
your name to its professois, you have done 
exactly what I always wished, when I wished 
you best I hope that you will contiiiiio to 
pursue it vigorously and constantly. You gain, 
at least, what is no small advantage, security 
from tliosc troublcsorao and we.uisomo ibscon- 
tents which are always obtiuding themselves 
upon a mind vacant, unemployed, and unde- 
tci mined 

‘ You ought to think it no small inducement 
to diligence and pei severance tliat tliey will 
please your father We all live upon tho hope 
of pleasing somebody, and the of 

pleasing ought to be greatest, and at last 
always will be greatest, when our endeavours 
are cxeitcd in consequence of our duty 

‘Life IS not long, and too much of it must 
not p.vss in idle delibeiation how it shall be 
spent . deliberation which tliose who begin it 
by piudenco, and continue it with subtilty, 
must, after long expense of thought, conclude 
by chance To prefer one futuio mode of life 
to another, upon just reasons, requires f icultics 
which it has not jileascd our Creator to give us. 

‘If, theicfore, the iirofcssion you have chosen 

* Tins ceiisuie of my Latin relates to the Dedication, 
which was as follows — 

‘ Viro nobihssimo, ornalibsimo, Joanni Vicecomiti 
Mouiistuait, atavis cdito rcgibiis cxceKoi familiie do 
Bute spci altcnc , labt uLo sei ulo, quum homines nulhus 
originis genus aequarc opibus aggicdiuntur, sanguinis 
antiqui et illiifetiis semper meinon, natalium sphn- 
doiem viitutibus augcnti ad publica populi comitia 
jam legato, in optimatiiim vero magn.o Biitanmce 
scnaUi, juie hicicditano, olim conscssuio vim insitam 
vaiia doctnna piomovente, nec tamen se vcnditanto, 
piiedito pnsca fide ammo libemmo, et moium ele- 
gaiitia mhigni , in Italiee visitandaj itincio, socio suo 
honoratis',imo, hasce jurispiudentia. piinntias dcvino- 
tissiinDcainiCitiaeetob3ei'vantiaB,mouumentum,D n c Q. 
jAfoBus Boswfll.' 

* This alludes to the first sentence of the Proeminmof 
my Tlitsis ‘ Jurisfrudenii^, studio nullum uberiufl, 
nullum gencrosius m legibus enirn agitandis, popu- 
loiuin inoies, vai lasque fortunes vices ex quibus IcgM 
oiiuntur, contemplaii simul soleraus ' — Boswell. 
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has iome unexpected inconveniences, console 
yourself by reflecting that no profession is 
without them , and that all the importunities 
and perplexities of business are softness and 
luxury, compared with the incessant cravings 
of vacancy, and the unsatisfactory expedients 
of idleness. 

“ H.cc Hunt quee nostril potui te voce moncre , 
Vade, age ’’ 

* As to your History of Corsica, you have no 
mateiials which others have not, or may not 
have You hive, somehow or other, wanned 
your imagination I wish there were some cuie, 
like the lovei’s leap, for all heads of which some 
single idea lias obtained an unreasonable and 
iricgular i)ossession Mind your own affaiis, 
and lei VC tlie Coisicans to theirs. — I am, dear 
sir, your most humble servant, 

‘ Sam. Johnson.* 

‘to dr SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

‘ Auchinlkck, Nov 6, 17CC. 

‘ Much estefmeu and dear Sir,— I plead not 
guilty to . . * 

* Having thus, I hope, cleared myself of the 
charge brought agunst me, I presume >ou will 
not be displeased if I escape the punisbment 
which you have decreed for me unheard If you 
have dischaiged tlie arrows of ciitieism against 
an innocent man, you must lejoice to find tliey 
have missed liim, or have not been pomted so 
as to wound him. 

‘ To talk no longer in allegory, I am, with all 
deference, going to offer a few obseivations in 
defence of my Latin, which you liavo found 
fault with 

‘ You think I should have used f'pet primm 
instead of sjn'i altocc iijjcs is, imloed, often 
used to express something on which wo h.ive a 
future dependence, as m Virg JUdog 1 1. 14 . 

“ moilo namfpio geiiullos 

Sjxin gicgis, ah I silice lu uud& couuxia reliqult /’ 

and 111 G\o)(; 111 1 473, 

“.Spunyac gregemquo simul,” 
for the lambs and the sheep Yet it is also 
used to express anything on winch we have a 
present dependence, and is well applied to a 
man of distinguished influenco, — our support, 
our refuge, our p}(isidiumj as Horace calls 
M.ecemis So Ni^ncid^ xii 1. 57, Queen Amata 
addi esses her son m-law Tuinus . “ ISpts tu nunc 
una . and ho was then no future hope, for she 
adds, 

(locus iiupenuxnque Latmi 

To penes . ” 

which might have been said of my Lord Bute 
some years ago Now I consider the present 
Earl of Bute to be “ Excolsno familiaj de Bute 
Bpes prima , ” and my Loid Mountstuart, as his 
eldest son, to be “ spes altera ” So in ^Jneidy xii 

> The passage omitted explained the transaction to 
which tlie piecedmg letter had alluded. —Bob welx 


L 168, after havmg mentioned Pater .<Eneas, 
who was the present spes, the reigning spes, an 
my German friends would say, the spea prunaf 
the jKiet adds : 

** Et juxta Ascanius, magnsB apes altera Romse ** 

‘You think alter ce ungrammatical, and you 
tell me it should have been altci i You must 
recollect that in old times alter was declined 
regularly ; and when the ancient fragments pre- 
served in the Jwns CivihsFontes weie written, 
it was certainly declined in the w.iy that I use 
it This, I should think, may protect a lawyer 
who wiites altcice in a disseitition upon part of 
his own science But as I could hardly venture 
to quote fragments of old law to so classical a 
man as Mr Johnson, I have not mule an accu- 
rate search into those remains, to find examples 
of what I am able to luoduce in poetical com- 
position. We find m Plaut Nudtns, Act 111 . 
scene 4, 

“ Nam huic altera; patria qu«e sit piofoclo nescio ” 
Plautus is, to be sure, an old comic wiiter , but 
111 the days of Sequo and Lclius, wc find Tereiit. 
Heautontim Act 11 scene 3, 

*• hoc ipsa in itincrc alterez 

Duin nail it, foiU aiidivi " 

‘You doubt my havmg authority for using 
genus absolutely, for what wo call family, that 
IS, for illusti urns cxb action Now I t ike genus 
in Latin to have much the same signification 
with birth in English both in their primaiy 
meaning expressing simply descent, but both 
made to stand xoct tloxnv, for nolile descent. 
Gcmtsis thus used in Hor lib 11 Htd v 1 8: 

“ Et gmus ct viitiis, uisi cum re, vilioi alga est " 
And in lib i Epist vi 1 37 • 

“Et genus et foiinim Regina pecimiadonat ” 

And in the celcbritcd contest between Ayix and 
Ulysses, Mciamoi ph lib xiii 1 110 

“ Nam genus et piouos, et qua- non tccmiub ipsi, 
Vix (.a nostrS, voco ” 

‘ “ Homines nullius onginis,” for “ nulhs orti 
majorihus,” or “nullo loco nati,” is, you are 
afia’d, “baibarous ” 

‘ Origo 18 used to signify extraction, as in 
Virg yEncui, 1 280, 

“Nascotur puIcliiA Trojauus oriyim Ctesai ’* 

And in JRneid, x 1 018, 

“ lllo tamen nostiA deducit origins nomon , " 
and as nullus is used for obscure, is it not in the 
genius of the Latin language to wiite nullius 
onginis for obscure extraction ’ 

* I have defended myself as well as I could 

‘Might I venture to diller from you with 
regard to the utility of vows’ I am sensible 
that it would be \ery dangeious to make vows 
lashly, and without a due consideration But 
I cannot help thinking that they may often be 
of great advantage to one of a variable judgment 
and irregular inclinations I always remember 
a passage m one of your letters to our Itahan 
friend Baretti ; where, talking of the monastio 
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life, you say you do not wonder that serious 
men should put themselves under the protec- 
tion of a religious order when they have found 
how unable they are to take care of themselves 
For my own part, without affecting to be a 
Socrates, I am sure I have a more than ordinary 
struggle to maintain with the Evil pi inciple , 
and all the methods I can devise are little enough 
to keep me tolerably steady in the jiaths of 
rectitude. 

— I am ever, with the greatest veneration, your 
affectionate humble servant, 

‘James Boswell.* 

It appears from Johnson’s diary that he was 
this year at IMr Tin lie’s, from before midsum- 
mer till after Michaelmas, and that ho after- 
waids passed a month at Oxfoid He had then 
conti acted a great intimacy with Mr Chambers 
of that University, afterwards Sir Kobert 
Chambers, one of the judges in India 

Ho published nothing this yeai in his own 
name , but the noble dedication [*] to the King 
of Gwyn’s London and Westminster Improved 
was written by him , and he furnished the 
pie face, [f] and sevcial of the pieces, which 
compose a volume of Miscellanies by Mrs Anna 
Williams, the blind lady who had an asylum 
in his house ' Of these, there are his ‘ Epitaph 
on rhilhpb’[*], ‘Tianslation of a Latin Epitaph 
on Sir Thomas Hanmci ’ [t ] , ‘Fnendship, an 
Odc’[’‘], and ‘The Ant’[*], a paraphiaso 
from the Pioverbs, of which I have a copy in 
his own handwiiting, and fiom internal evi- 
dence, I asciibc to him, ‘ To Miss on her 

giving the Author a gold and silk network Purse 
of her own weaving ’ [ t] , and ‘ The Happy 
Life ’ [t] Most of the pieces in this volume liave 
evidently received additions from liis superior 
pen, iiarticul irly ‘ Veises to Mi Richardson on 
his Sir Chailcs Giandison , ’ ‘The Excuision,’ 

1 In a paper ahe ulv mentioned (near the end of the 
yeai 17 iO), the account of this publication is 

gi\en by a lad> (Lady Knight) ivell acquainted with 
Mis Williams — 

* Ab to hci poems, she many years attempted to pub- 
lish them, the half crowns she luad got towards the 
publication, she conressed to me, went foi necessaries, 
and that the greatest pain she ever felt was from the 
appearance of defiauding her subseiibeis But what 
can I do’ the Doctor [Johnson] alw.iys puts me off with 
“Well, we’ll think about it,” and Goldsmith says, 
“ Leave it to mo ” However, two of her fiiends, under 
her directions, made anew sub^ciiption at a crown, the 
whole price of tlie work, and m a veiy little time raised 
sixty pounds Mis Carter was applied to by Mra 
Willianib’s dcbire, and she with the utmost activity and 
kindness procured a long list of names At length the 
woik was publibhcd, in which is a fine written but 
gloomy tale of Dr Johnson The money Mis Williams 
had vanous uses for, and a jiait of it was funded.’ — 
Boswell. 

By this publication Mrs Williams got £150 — 
Haloks. 


* Reflections on a Grave digging in Westminster 
Abbey.* There is in this collection a poem, ‘ On 
the Death of Stephen Grey, the Electrician* [*], 
which, on reading it, appeared to me to bo 
undoubtedly Johnson’s. I asked Mrs Williams 
whether it was not his. ‘Sir,’ said she, with 
some warmth, ‘ I wiote that poem before I had 
the honour of Dr Johnson’s acquaintance ’ I, 
however, was so much impressed with my first 
notion, that I mentioned it to Jolmson, repeat- 
mg, at the same time, what Mrs Williams had 
said His answer was, ‘ It is true, sir, that she 
wrote it before she was acquainted with me; 
but she has not told you that I wrote it all over 
again, except two lines * ‘ The Fountains ’ [|-], 
a beautiful little faiiy talc in prose, written with 
exquisite simplicity, is one of Johnson’s produc- 
tions , and I cannot withhold from Mrs Thrale 
tlie piaise of being tlio author of that admiiable 
poem, ‘ The Three Warnings * 

He wrote this year a letter, not intended for 
publication, wlncb has pcrliaps as strong maiks 
of his sentiments and style as any of his com- 
positions The original is in my possession It 
IS addressed to the late Mr. William Drummond, 
bookseller in Edinbuigh, a gentleman of good 
family but small estate, who took arms foi tho 
house of Stuart in 17 15 , and during his con- 
cealment m London till tho act of general 
pardon came out, obtained the acquaintance of 
Dr Johnson, who justly esteemed him as a very 
woi thy man It seems some of the members of 
the Society in Scotland for propag.iting Chiis- 
tian Knowledge liad opposed the sell l me of 
translating the Holy Scriptures into the Else or 
Gaelic language, from political considerations 
of the disadvantage of keeping up tho distinction 
between the Highlanders and the other inhabit- 
ants of Noith Britain Dr Johnson being 
informed of this, I suppose by Mr Drummond, 
wioto with a generous indignation as follows . — 

‘to MR WILLIAM DRUMMOND. 

‘Johnson’s Court, Flelt Street, 
Aug 13, 1706. 

‘ Sib, — I did not expect to hear that it could 
bo, in an assembly convened for the projiagation 
of Christian knowledge, a question whether any 
nation unmstiucted in religion should receive 
instruction , or whether that instruction should 
be imparted to them by a translation of the holy 
books into their own language. If obedience to 
the will of God be necessary to hajipiness, and 
knowledge of his will be necessary to obedience, I 
know not how he that withholds this knowledge, 
or delays it, can be said to love his neighbour 
as himself. He that voluntarily continues igno> 
ranee, is guilty of all the crimes which ignorance 
produces , as to him that should extinguish the 
tapers of a lighthouse, might justly be imputed 
the calamities of shipwreck. Chnstiamty is the 
highest perfection of humanity ; and as no man 
IS good but as he wishes the good of others, no 
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man can be good in the highest degree who 
wishes not to others the largest measures of the 
greatest good To omit for a year, or for a day, 
the most efficacious method of advancing Chi is* 
tianity, in compliance with any purposes that 
terminate on this side of the grave, is a crime of 
which I know not that the woild has yet had an 
example, except in the practice of the planters 
m America, a race of mortals whom, I su^ipose, 
no other man wishes to resemble 

• The Papists have, indeed, denied to the laity 
the use of the Bible , but this prolubition, in 
few places now very rigorously enforced, is de- 
fended by aiguments which have for tlicir 
foundation the care of souls To obscuic, upon 
motives merely political, the light of revelation, 
IS a piactico reserved for the refoinied , and 
surely the blackest midnight of Popery is men- 
di.iri sunshine to such a reformation I am not 
vciy willing that any language should bo totally 
extinguished The similitude and derivation of 
languages afford the most indubitable proof of 
the tiaduction of nations and the genealogy of 
mankind Tlicy add often physical certainty to 
historical evidence ; and often supply tlie only 
evidence of ancient migiations, and of the re- 
volutions of ages which left no written monu- 
ments behind them 

‘ Every man s opinions, at least his desires, 
are a little inllucnced by his favouiitc studies 
My zeal for languages imiy seem, pcrhajis, rather 
overheated, oven to those by wliom I desire to 
be well esteemed To those who have nothing 
m their thoughts but trade or policy, present 
power or present money, I should not think it 
necessary to defend my opinions , but with men 
of letters I would not uriwilhngly compound, 
by wishing the continuance of cver)^ language, 
however narrow in its extent, or however in- 
commodious for common purposes, till it is 
repositod in some veision of a known book, that 
it may be always hereafter exannned and com- 
pared with other languages, and then peimitting 
its disuse For this pui pose the tianslitiun of 
the Bible is most to be desncd It is not ccitam 
that tho same method will not preserve the 
Highland lQ,nguage, for the purposes of learning, 
and abolish it from daily use When the High- 
landers road the Bible, they will naturally wish 
to have its obscurities cleaicd, and to know tho 
history, collateral or appendant Knowledge 
always desiies increase , it is like fire, which 
must first bo kindled by some external agent, 
but which will afterwards propagate itself 
When they once desire to learn, they will natu- 
raUy have recourse to the nearest language by 
which that desire can be giatified ;*and one will 
tell another that if he would attain knowledge, 
he must learn English. 

‘ This speculation may perhaps be thought 
more subtle then the grossness of real life will 
easily admit Lot it, however, be remembered, 
that the olbcacy of ignoiance has long been tried, 


and has not produced tho consequence expected. 
Let knowledge, therefore, take its turn ; and let 
the patrons of privation stand awhile aside, and 
admit the operation of positive principles. 

‘ You will bo pleased, sir, to assure the worthy 
man who is employed in the new translation,* 
that ho has my wishes for his success ; and if 
hero or at Oxford I can be of any use, that I 
shall think it more than honour to promote 
hib undertaking 

* I am sorry that I delayed so long to wiite. 
— I am, sir, youi most humble servant, 

‘Sam Johnson.* 

The oiiponcnts of this pious scheme being 
made ashamed of then conduct, the benevolent 
undei taking was allowed to go on. 

The following letters, though not written till 
the year after, being chiefly upon the same sub- 
ject, aro here inserted . — 

‘to MR WILLIAM DRUMMOND. 

‘Johnson’s Court, Flelt Street, 

Ainil 21, 1707 

‘ Dear Sir, — T hat my lettei should have had 
such elfccts as you mention gives mo great pica 
sure I liopc you do not flatter mo by imputing 
to me more good than I have really done Those 
whom my aiguments have peisiiadcd to change 
tlieir opinion, bliow such modesty and candour 
as dcseivc great praise. 

‘ I hope the woi thy translator goes diligently 
forward He has a higher reward in prospect 
than any honours which this world can bestow. 
I wish I couhl be useful to Inm 

‘ The publication of my letter, if it could be 
of use m a cause to which all other causes ire 
nothing, I should not piolnbit But fiibt, I would 
have you to consider wlietlier the public itiou 
will really do any good , next, whether by plant- 
ing and distributing a veiy small nuinbei, you 
may not attain all that you piopose, and wliat 
perhaps I sliould liavo said hist, whether the 
letter, winch I do not now perfectly lenieinber, 
be fit to bo printed. 

‘ If you can consult Dr Bobertson, to ivhom 
I am a little known, I shall bo satisfied about 
tho propiiety of whatever he shall diiect If 

* The Rev Mr John Campbell, minister of the paiish 
of Kippen, nni Stiihng, who has lately fuoured mo 
with a long, nildligent, and veiy obliging letter upon 
tins work, makes the following reinaik ‘ Dr Johnson 
has alluded to tho woithy man tniplojed in the tians- 
Intion of tho New Testament Might not this have 
affoided you an oppoitiinity of paying a pioper tiibute 
of respect to the memory of tho Rev Mr Janies Stuait, 
late minister of Kilhn, distinguished by liis eminent 
piety, leainiiig, and taste ^ The amiable simplicit> of 
his life, his wuim benevolence, his indefatigable and 
successful exertions for tiviliMUg and imjnoving the 
parish of which he was minister for upwaids of fifty 
jears, entitle him to the giatitude of his couutiy and 
the veneiation of all good men. It certainly would be 
a pity if such a charactei should be permitted to sink 
luto oblivion ' — Boswell. 
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he thinks that it should be printed, I entreat I shall be immediately returned to you, or paid as 


him to revise it : there may, perhaps, be some 
negligent lines written ; and whatever is amiss, 
he knows very well how to rectify.^ 

‘Be pleased to let me know, from time to 
time, how this excellent design goes forward 
‘ Make my compliments to young INIr. Drum- 
mond, whom I hope you will hve to see such 
as you desire him 

‘ I have not lately seen BIr Elphinston, but 
believe him to be prosperous I shall be glad to 
hear the same of you ; for I am, sir, your affec- 
tionate humble servant, ‘ Sam. JoIl^’isON,’ 

TO THE SAME. 

‘London, Johnson’s Court, 
Fleet Street, Oct 21, 1707 
‘Sir, — I returned tins week fiom the countiy 
after an absence of near six montlis, and found 
your kttci with many otheis, which I should 
have answered sooner if I h id sooner seen them 
‘ Dr Koljortson’s opinion was surely light 
iMen should not be told of the faults winch they 
have mended I am glad the old language is 
taught, and honour the ti inslator as a m.in 
wlioin God has distinguished by the high office 
of propagiting his word 

‘ I must take the liberty of engaging you in 
an office of chanty l^Iis Heely, the wife of 
IMr Heely, who had lately some office in your 
theatre, is my near relation, and now in gic it 
disticss Tliey wrote me woid of then situation 
some time ago, to which I retuined them an 
answer whicli raised hopes of moio than it is 
proper for mo to give them Tlicir rcpic^jenta- 
tion of their alfaiis I liave discovered to be such 
as cannot be trusted ; and at this distance, 
though their case rcquiics haste, I know not 
liow to act. She, or her daughters, may be 
heard of at Canongate Head. I must beg, sir, 
that you will impiiic after tliem, and let me 
know what is to be done I am willing to go 
to ten pounds, and will tiaiismit you such a 
sum if upon examination you find it likely to 
be of use If they are m immediate want, 
advance them what you think piopcr AVliat 
I could do I would do for the Avoman, having 
no gieat leason to pay much icgaid to Heely 
himself ^ 

‘ 1 believe you may receive some intelligence 
from Mrs Baker of the theatre, whose Icttei 
I received at the same time with yours, and to 
whom, if you see her, you will make my excuse 
for the seeming neglect of answering her. 

‘ Whatever you advance within ten pounds 

* This paiagiaph shows Johnson’s real estimation 
of the chaiactei and abilities of the ceiebiitcd bcottish 
histonan, howcvci lightly, in a moment of capiicc, he 
/nay have spoken of his woiks —Boswell 

* This is the person concerning whom Sir John 
Hawkins has thiown out very nin\anantable rcflic- 
tious both against Dr Johnson and Mi fiancis 
Baibci —Boswell. 


you shall order. I trust wholly to your judg- 
ment.— I am, sir, etc., ‘ Sam. Johnson.’ 

Mr Cuthbert Shaw, alike distinguished by 
hi3 genius, misfortunes, and misconduct, pub- 
lished this year a poem called, ‘The Face, by 
IMercuiius Spur, Esq ,’ in winch ho whimsically 
made the living poets of England contend for 
pre-eminenco of fame by running . 

‘ Prove by then heels the prowess of the head * 

In this poem there was the following portrait 
of .Tolinson : 

‘ lle'ic Johnson comes, — unblcst with outward giaco. 
Ills iigid moials stami>d upon Ins face, 

AVhilo stiong (oncrptions struggle in his bram 
(For even wit is bionglit to bed with pain) 

To view him, iioifeis with their IokK would rest, 
And babes cling flighted to the nurse’s bic ist 
With looks convulsed, he ions ift iiompoiis sti iin, 
And, like an aiigiy lion, shakes his m nio 
The Nino, with tiiroi sliuek, who lu ’er had seen 
Aught bum m with so kiiiblo a mica, 

1)( biting will Ihei tliey should staj or run, 

Vntue steps foith, and i lamis him foi her son 
AVith gentle si^eech she wains Inm now to ^iclJ, 

Nor stain his gloiies in the doubtful Held , 

But wi ipt ni ( onscMous woith, content sit doivn, 
bnitc Fnne, lesolved Ins vaiions pleas to down, 
Though loieed his pitsent claim to disavow, 

Had long lescived a chaplet for Ins brow 
He bows, obej s , foi Time sli ill fiist expne, 

Eie Johnson stay, when Vntue bids rctiie ’ 

The Honourable Thomas Hervey* and his 
hdy having iinhapinly disagreed, and being 
about to separate, Johnson inteifeied as then 
fuend, and wrote him a letter of expostulation, 
which I have not been able to find , hut the 
substance of it is ascertained by a letter to 
Johnson in answer to it, which Mr Hcivey 
punted. Tlie occasion of this correspondence 
between Dr Johnson and Mr Heivey was thus 
1 elated to me by Mr Beauclerk — 

‘ Tom Heivey had a great liking for Johnson, 
and in his will had left him a legacy of fifty 
Xiounds One day ho said to me, “Johnson 
may want tins money now more than after- 
waids. I have a mind to give it him diicctly 
Will you be so good as to cairy a fifty iiound 
note from me to him Tins I xiositively le 
fused to do, as ho might perh.ips have knocked 
me down for insulting him, and have aftei wauls 
put the note in his pocket But I said if 
Hervey would wiito him a letter, and enclose a 
fifty pound note, I should take caie to deliver 
it. He accordingly did write liim a lettei, 
mentioning that lie was only paying a legacy a 
httlesooner. To his letter he added, S. Ifim 

» The Honourable Thomas Hervey, whose letter to 
fell Thomas Ilanmer, in 1742, w'as much lead at that 
tune Ho was tlie second son of John, the fiist Earl 
of Bnstol, and one of the brothers of Johnson’s early 
friend, Heniy Hervey He man led in 1744, Anue, 
•l.iughter of Francis Coughlan, Esq , and died Jaa Jf?, 
177j — Maloxe 
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going to part with my wife. ” Johnson then wrote 
to him, saying nothing of the note, but remon- 
strating with him against parting with his wife * 
When I mentioned to Johnson this story, in 
a* delicate terms as I could, he told me that 
Ihe fifty i)ouiid note was given to him by Mr. 
llervey in consideration of his having written 
for him a pamphlet against Sir Charles Haiihury 
Williams, who, Mr Ifcivcy imagined, was the 
author of an attack upon lam , but that it was 
afterwards discovered to 1)(‘ the woik of a gar- 
letecr, wlio wrote 'I'he Foul, the xiam^ddct 
therefore against .Sir Chailes was not jirmtcd. 

In Februaiy 1707 there happened one of the 
most remarkable incidents of Johnson’s life, 
which giatihed liis monai ducal enthusiasm, and 
which he loved to relate with all its circum- 
stances when reiiuested by his fi lends This 
was his being honbured by a private conversation 
with his Majesty in the libiaiy at the Queen’s 
house lie had frequently visited those splendid 
rooms and noble collection of books,’ which he 
used to say was more numerous and cuiious than 
he supposed any pci son could have made in the 
time which the King hid employed Mi 
Barnard, the libiiUian, took care tliat he should 
have every accommodation that could contiibutc 
to his ease and convenience, while indulging his 
literary taste m that place — so that ho had 
heio a veiy agiecablo icsouice at Icisuio hours 
His Majesty, having been infoimed of his 
occasional visits, was pleased to signify a desiio 
that he should be told when Dr Johnson came 
ncKt to the libiaiy. Accoidingly, the next time 
that Joliiison did come, as soon as ho was fanly 
eng.iged with a book, on which, while he sat by 
tlio hre, ho seemed quite intent, lilr Barnaul 
stole round to the apaitnicnt wheic the King 
was, and, in obedience to his INlajcsty’s com- 
mands, mentioned that Dr Johnson was then 
111 the libi uy His Majesty said ho was at 
leisure, and would go to him upon which ]\Ii 
Barnard took one of the candles tliat stood on 
the King’s table, ind lightcil his Majesty tin ough 
a suite of looms, till they came to a private dooi 
into the library, of which his Majesty had the 
key Being entered, Mr Barnard stci)ped foi 
waul hastily to Dr Johnson, who was still in a 
profound study, and whispered him, ‘Sii, here 
I IS the King ’ Johnson started up, and stood 
still. His Majesty approached him, and at 
I once was com teously easy * 


• Dr Johnson hnd the lionoui of contiibuting his 
assistance towaids the foiin ition of this libiaiy , for 1 
have read a long letter fiom him to Mr Bainaid, giving 
the most masterly instinct ion on the subject. I 
wished much to have gratified my readers with tlu 
perusal of this letter, and have reason to think that 
his Majesty would have been giaciously ideased to 
permit its publication , but Mr Barnard, to whom I 
applied, declined it ‘ on ins own account ’—Boswell 

• The particulars of this conversation I have been at 
great pains to collect with the utmost authenticity , 


His Majesty began by observing that he 
understood ho came sometimes tb the library \ 
and then mentioned his having heard that the 
Doctor had been lately at Oxford, asked him if he 
was not fond of going thither To winch John- 
son answered, that he was indeed fond of going 
to Oxford sometimes, but was likewise glad 
to come back again The King then asked him 
wliat they wcie doing at Oxford Johnson 
answered, he could not much commend their 
diligence, but that in some respects they were 
mended, for they bid juit their press under 
better regulations, and were at tli.it time punt- 
ing Polybius He was then asked whether 
theie weic better libraries at Oxfoid or Cam- 
biidgc He answ^ered, be believed the P>odleian 
was laiger than any they had at Cambiulgc , at 
the 8.11110 time adding, ‘I hope, wbetber we 
have more books or not than they have at Cam- 
bridge, we shall make as good use of them as 
they do ’ Being asked whether All-Souls or 
Chi 1st Chinch library was the largest, he 
answered, * All-Souls libraiy is the hugest we 
have, except the Bodleian ’ ‘ Ay,’ said the King, 

‘ that IS the public libi 11 y * 

His Majesty inqiuicd if he was then writing 
anything He ansvvcied be was not, foi he bad 
pietty well told the woild what he knew, and 
must now read to acipiiie more knowledge. 
The King, as it should seem, with a view to uigo 
him to rely on his own stores as an original 
wiiter, and to continue liis labours, then said, 
‘I do not think you honow much from any 
body ’ J ohnson said, he thought he li id ah eady 
done his part as a wiitcr ‘I should have 
thought so too,’ said the King, ‘if you li id not 
wiittcn so well ’ — Johnson ohseivcd to me, 
upon this, that ‘no man could have paid a 
handsomer comphnieiit , ami it ivas fit for a 
King to imy It ivas decisive’ M lien asked 

flora Di Johnsons ouii detail to inyoclf, from Mr 
Liiigton, who was pirseiit when ho gave an account 
ofittoDr Joseph Walton, and sevei at othei friends, at 
Sir Josliua Riynoldss, fiom Mr Birinid, fioni the 
copy of a litter wntten by the late Mi Stiahau tlie 
punter to Bishop Wuihurton , and fioiu a minute, tiie 
on^inal of which IS among the pajicis of the late bir 
.limes Caldwell, .'ind a copy ol which wis most 
ohligingly obtained for me tiom his son Sir John 
Caldwell, by Sir Fiancis Lumin, To all these 
gontknien I beg leave to make my giatcful arknow- 
Icdgments, and particularly to Sii Fiancis Lumin, 
who was jdeased to take a gicat deal of tiouble, ami 
even had the minute laid bcfoie the King by Lend 
Caeimarthen, now Duke of Leeds, then one of his 
M.ajesty's principal Secretaries ol State, who announced 
to Sir Fiancis the royal pleasure conceiiiiug it by a 
letter, in these words ‘I have the King’s commands 
to assure you, sir, how sensible his Majesty is of your 
attention m communicating the minute of the conver- 
sation previous to its publication As tliere appears 
no objection to your complying with Mr Boswells 
wishes on the subject, you are at full liberty to deliver 
it to that gentleman, to make such use of in his Lift 
of Dr Johnson as he may think proper.' — B oswell, 
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by another friend, at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, 
wli ether he made any reply to this high compli- 
ment, he answered, ‘ No, sir. When the King 
had said it, it was to be so. It was not for me 
to bandy civilities with my Sovereign * Per- 
haps no man who had spent his whole life in 
courts could have shown a more nice and digni- 
fied sense of true politeness than Johnson did 
in tins instance 

His Majesty having observed to him that he 
supposed he must have read a gicat deal, John- 
son answeicd, tliat he thought more than he 
lead , that he bad read a great deal in the early 
pait of his life, but having fallen into ill health, 
he had not been able to read much, compaicd 
with others . for instance, he said he had not 
read much, comi)ared with Dr Warbuiton. 
Upon which the King said, that he hoard Dr 
Warburton was a man of such genei il know- 
ledge, that you could scarce talk with him on 
any subject on which he was not quahhod to 
speak , and that his learning resembled G iiiick’s 
acting 111 its universality ‘ His Majesty then 
talked of the contioversy between Waibuiton 
and Lowth, which he seemed to have read, and 
asked Johnson what he thought of it Johnson 
ansvveied, ‘AVaibuiton has most general, most 
scliolastic learning Lowth is the more coirect 
schol.ir I do not know which of them calls 
n.uiies best ’ The King was pleased to say he 
was of the same opinion adding, ‘ You do not 
think, then, Dr Johnson, that there was much 
aigument in the case?’ Johnson said, he did 
not think there was. ‘Why, truly,’ said the 
King, ‘when once it comes to calling names, 
aigument is pie tty well at an end ’ 

His M ijesty then asked him what he thought 
of Loid Lyttelton’s histoiy, wliich was then just 
publitslicd. Johnson said, he thought his style 
pU'tty good, but that he had blamed Heniy the 
iSceond lather too much ‘ Why,’ said the King, 
‘tJicy seldom do these things by halves.’ ‘No, 
sii,’ answered Johnson, ‘not to Kings’ But 
fe iring to be niisundci stood, he proceeded to 
eispl iin himself, and immediately subjoined, 

‘ tliat for those who spoke woisc of Kings than 
they deserved, he could find no excuse , but 
tliat he could more easily conceive how some 
might speak better of them than they deserved, 
without any ill intention for as Kings had 
much in their power to give, those who were 
favoured by them would frequently, from 
gratitude, exaggerate their praises, and as this 
proceeded from a good motive, it was certainly 
excusable, as far as eiror could be excusable ’ 

The King then asked him what he thought of 
Dr Hill Johnson answered, that he was an 

* The Kev Mr Strahan cleaily recollects having 
been told by Johnson, that the King observed that 
Pope made Waibuiton a bishop * Tiue, sii,’ said 
Joliuson, ‘ but Warburton did nioie for Pope , be made 
him a Christian ’ alluding, no doubt, to his ingenious 
‘’omments on Tin Eisay oj Man — Bosw'ELL 


ingenious man, but had no veracity , and im- 
mediately mentioned, as an instance of it, an 
assertion of that water, that he had seen objects 
magnified to a much greater degree by using 
thice or four microscopes at a tune than by 
using one. ‘Now,’ added Johnson, ‘everyone 
acquainted with microscopes knows, that the 
more of them he looks through, the less the 
object will appear ’ ‘ Why,’ replied the King, 

‘this is not only telling an untruth, but telling 
it clumsily, foi if that be the case, every one 
who can look through a microscope will be able 
to detect him.* 

‘I now,’ said Johnson to his fiicnds, when 
relating what had passed, ‘began to consider 
that I was depreciating this man in the estima- 
tion of his Soveieign, and thouglit it was time 
for me to say something that might be moio 
favourable * He added, therefoie, that Dr Hill 
was, notwithstanding, a veiy cuiious obseivti , 
and if he would have been contented to tell the 
world no more than he knew, ho might have 
been a very considerable man, and needed not 
to have lecoursc to such mean expedients to 
raise his reputation. 

The King tlieii talked of literary journals, 
mentioned particulaily the Joutnal dcs SaianSf 
and asked Johnson if it was well done John 
son said, it was formerly very well done, and 
gave some accoimt of the peisons who began it, 
and cairicd it on for some years enlarging, at 
the same time, on the nature and use of such 
woiks The King then asked him if it was 
well done now Johnson answered, ho had no 
reason to think that it was The King then 
asked him if theie were any other litciaiy jour- 
nals published m this kingdom, except the 
Monthly and Critical Jievicws ^ and on being 
answered there was no other, liis Majesty asked 
which of them was the best. J ohnson answei ed, 
that the Monthly Itevitw was done with most 
care, the Cutical upon the best piinciples; 
adding, that the authors of the Monthly Jitiicw 
were enemies to the Chuich, This tlie King 
said he was soiiy to hear 

The conversation next turned on the Philo- 
sophical Ti ansattwns, wlicn Johnson observed 
that they had now a better method of arianging 
their muteiials than foimcily. ‘Ay,’ said the 
King, ‘they are obliged to Dr. Johnson for 
that * ’ for his Majesty had heard and remem- 
beicd the ciicunistance, which Johnson himself 
had forgot 

His Majesty expressed a desire to have the 
literary biography of this country ably executed, 
and pioposed to Dr Johnson to undeitake it. 
Johnson signified his readiness to comply with 
his Majesty’s wishes. 

During the whole of this interview, Johnson 
talked to his Majesty with piofound respect, 
but still in his film manly manner, with a sono- 
rous voice, and never in that subdued tone 
which 18 commonly used at the levee and in 
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the drawing room. After the King witlnlrew, 
Johnsr)u showed himself highly pleased with bis 
Majesty’s conversation and gracious behaviour 
He B lid to Mr Barnard, ‘ Sir, they may talk of 
the King as they will; but he is the finest 
gentleman I have ever seen ’ And he after- 
waids observed to Mr Langton, ‘Sir, his man- 
ners are those of as fine a gi ntlern in as we may 
sujiposo I^uis the Fouiticiilh or Chailes tlie 
Second * 

At Sir Joshua Kejnohls'fi, where a ciiclo of 
Johnson’s friends was collected round him to 
hear his account of this memorable con\crs ition, 
Dr Josejih Warton, in Ins fi.ink and li\tly 
manner, was very active in jucssing Inrn to 
mention tlio particulars ‘Come now, sir, tins 
IS an interesting matter , do favour us with it ’ 
Johnson, with great good humour, complied 

He told them, ‘I found his Majesty wished I 
should talk, and I made it my business to talk 
I tind it docs a man good to be talked to liy his 
Sovereign. In the first place, a man cannot be 

in a jiassion ’ Hero some (jucstion intir- 

luptcd him, which is to be rcgietted, as he 
certainly would have pointc d out and illusti »tc<l 
many nicumstances of advantige, fiom luing 
in a situation wlieie tlie jinwcis of tin mind .iie 
it onco excited to vigoious cxcition and tcin- 
peied hy reveimitial awe 

Dining all the time in winch Di Johnson 
was enijilojed in relating to the circle at Sir 
Josliua Keynolds’s the p ii ticulars of what passed 
between the King and him, Dr Goldsmith rc 
mained unmoved ujion a sofa at some distance, 
affecting not to join in the h'lst in tlic eager 
curiosity of the company Ho assigned as a 
reason for his gloom nul seeming inattention, 
th it he approliended Johnson had relinquished 
Ins jiuiposo of fmnishing Inm with a Ihologuc 
to Ills jilay, with the hopes of winch lie liad 
been llatti'red , but it was strongly suspected 
that ho was ficttmg with chagrin and envy at 
the singular honour Dr Johnson had lately 
enjoyed At length the frankness and sim- 
plicity of his natural oliaiacter pievailcd Ho 
spuing fiom tlie sofa, advanced to Johnson, and 
in a kind of flutter, fiom imagining himself in 
the situation winch lie liad just been healing 
dcscuhed, exclaimed, ‘ "Well, you acquitted 
yourself in tins conversation better th.in I should 
have done , fcir I should have bowed and slam 
mcrod through the whole of it ’ 

« I received no letter from Johnson this year , 
nor have I discovered any of the coiresi>ondence ^ 
he had, except the two letteis to Mr Dmm- 


* It Is proper here to nienlion, that when I speak of 
his coirespoiulonce, I cotisulir it indt pendent of the 
voluimuous collection of kttus which, in tho eouist 
ot manv yeare, he wrote to Mis Tin ale, winch fonns 
a sipirite part of Ins woiks ami as a pi oof of the 
high (stiniation set on anj thing which came fiom his 
pen, was sold hv that lady for the sum ol five hundicd 
pounds —Boswell. 


mond, which have been inserted, for the sake 
of connection with that to the same gentleman 
in 1706. His diary affords no light as to his 
employment at this time He passed tliree 
months at Lichfield , ‘ and I cannot omit an 
affecting and solemn scene there as related by 
himself — 

‘Sunday, Oct 18, 1707 —YcHcrday, Oct 17, 
at about ten in the nioining, I took my have for 
ever of my dear old fnend, Catlunne Chamhcis, 
wlio came to live with my mother about 1724, 
and lias been but little iiartcd from us since 
She burioil my father, my biothcr, ami iny 
inotlier She is now hfty eight jrais old 

* I desired all to witlidi iw, tlicn told Inr that 
we wore to part forever, that, ns (’Imsli ms, 
we should part with jiraycr , and th it I wmuld, 
if she was willing, say a slioitpia^cr beside her 
She expresst d great desiie to hear me , iml lield 
up her pool hands, as slie lay in bed, with gre it 
fervour, while I piaycd, kneeling hy hci, iieailj 
in the following words — 

‘ “Almighty and most mciciful F if her, whose 
loving-kindncss is over all th} woiK-n, hfliold, 
visit, and relieve this thy seiv int, who is giicvcd 
with sickness (Lant that tlie sense of her 
weakness may add strength to In i faith, and 
s( 1 loiiRiif ss to her repent mcp And giant tint 
hy tlie liclp of thy Holy Sjuiit, after the pains 
anel laliours of this shoit hfc, we m ly ill obtain 
evoilisling liajipiness, tlirough Jfsus Cnpisr 
our Lord, for wliose sake he ir our piayeis 
Amen Our Fiithei,” etc 

‘ I them kissed her She told mo that to pait 
was the gicatest jiain that she li id ever felt, and 
that she hoped we should nice t again in a better 
place I expiossed, with swelh'dc}es, andgioit 
emotion of tenderness, the same hopes We 
kissed, and paited, I humldy hope to meet 
again, and to p iit no moie ’ ^ 

By those who have bee n tauerht to look upon 
.Johnson as aman of a liaish ind stein chaiactci, 
let this tender and affectionate sceno be can- 
didly read, anei let them then judge wlicthcr 
more warmth of heart and giatcful kindness is 
often found in human nature 
We have the following notice in Ins devotional 
record — 

‘August 2, 1767. I have been disturbed and 
unsettled for a long time, and hav e been without 
resedution to apply to study or to business, being 
hindered by audelen snatches ’* 

He, however, furnished Mr Adams with a 
Dedication [“] to the King of tliat ingenious 
gentleman’s Ticatue on tJie GlobcSy conceived 


1 In his letter to Mr Draminond, (kited Oct 24, 
1767, ho mentions that ho had ainvtd in koiidon, after 
an ahseiioe of nenily SIX m the e'ountiv Pio- 

Inbly part of that tiino was spent at Oxfoid.— 
Malonk 

* Prayers and Meditations, pp 77, 78 —JBoswelu 

* Hid p 73 — B0i.M ELL. 
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ftnd ex 2 )rcssed in such a mfinner as could not fail 
to be very grateful to a Monarch distinguished 
for his love of the sciences 
This year was publislied a ridicule of his stylo, 
andei the title of Letiphancs Sir Jolin Haw- 
kins a'^cubes it to Dr Keniick , but its autlior 
was one (binijibcll, a Scotch imrser in the navy 
The ridicule consisted in applying Johnson’s 
‘words of large meaning ’to insignihcant mat- 
ters, as if one should put the arnioui of Goliath 
upon a d\v arf The coiiti ast might be laughalde , 
but the dignity of the armour must remain the 
same in all considerate minds This malicious 
di(dlery, therefoie, it may easily be siqiposcd, 
could do no harm to its illustrious object 

‘to HENVET LAVGTON, esq , AT MR ROTHWELL’S, 
rLRBUMLR, NEW BOND blRLEr, LONDON. 

‘Lichfield, Od 10, 1707. 
‘Dear Sir, — Tint you ha\e been dl summer 
in London is one moie icason for which I regret 
my long stay in the country I ho 2 >e tint you 
will in it leave the town befoie my rctiiin We 
have here only the chani c of vacani les in the 
passing carrngos, and I h ive bespoken one that 
may, if it haji^iens, bung me to toivn on the 
11th of this month , but this is not ceitxin 
‘ It will be i favour if you coniTriunicatc this to 
IMis Williams I long to see all my fiRiids — I 
am, deal sii, yom most liumhle servant, 

‘Sam Johnson.* 

CnATTER XIX. 

17G8. 

It appears fiom las notes of the state of his 
mind,* that Johnson suiroicd great iicituibatiou 
and disti action m 170S Nothing of hi^ wiitings 
Mus given to the inihlic this year, excciit the 
Piologue [*] to Ills fiiend Goldsmith’s comedy 
of The Oood-natin cd Jifaji The fust lines of 
tins Piologue aie stiongly chaiactei istic.d of the 
dunial gloom of his mind , which in his case, 
as in the case of all who are distressed with the 
same malady of imagination, transfeis to others 
its own feelings Wlio could suiipose it was to 
introduce a comedy, when Mi Lensky solemnly 
began : 

‘Press’d with the load of life, the neary mind 
Suiveys tlic geneial toil ol liiiiiiati Kiiul ' 

But this daik giound might make Goldsmith’s 
humour shine the moie * 


> Players and Meditation^i, 81 
* In this Piologue, as Mr John Taylor informs me, 
after the fouith line, ‘And social soirow loses half 
its pam,’ the following couplet was inseited . 

* Amidst the toils of this returning year. 

When senators and nohks learn to fear; 

Oui little bald without coniiilaint may share 
The bustling season’s epidemic care,’ 

So the Prologue appeared in the Public Advertiser, the 
tluatneal gazette of that day, soon after the hist re- 
piesentaliou of this comedy in l7o8 Goldamith pio- 
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In the sjiring of this year, having published 
my Account of Coisica, with the^ Journal of a 
Tour to that Island, I returned to London, very 
desirous to sec Di Johnson, and hear him upon 
the subject I found he w’as at Oxford, with 
his fiieiidiMr Cliambeis, who was now Viiiciiaii 
Professor, and lived in Now Inn Hall Having 
Inul no letter fiom him since that in which he 
ciituised the Latmity of my Thesis, and having 
been told by somebody tliat he was olTendod at 
my having put into my book an extiact of his 
letter to me at Pans, I was imp iticnt to ho with 
him, and therefoie followed him to Oxfoid, 
where I was entertained byl\ri Chambers, with 
a civility which I shall ever gratefully lemcnlber 
I found Dr Jolinson had sent a lettei to me to 
Sintlind, and that I hid nothing to complain 
of hut his being more inditfeicnt to my anxiety 
til in I wished him to be Instead of giving, 
with the ciiciimst Dices of time .in 1 id ice, sucli 
fi iginents of his convei sation as I pieservcd 
duiing this visit to Oxfonl, I sh.ill tliiow them 
togither m continuation 

I asked liim wliether, as a moralist, he did 
not think that the iir.'f'ticc of the l.iw, in sonu* 
degiee, hint tlie hnc feeling of honesty JdH.n 
.SDN ‘WJiy, IK), sir, it you .act piojwily You 
.aie not to deceive yoiu clients with fake leiue 
sentatioiis of youi opinion, you aic not to tell 
lies to a judge ’ Boswxi L ‘ P>ut what do you 
think of sui)i)orting a enuso which you know to 
be bad Johnson ‘bir, you do not know it 
to be good Ol bad till the judge dotei mines it 
I h.ive s.aid that you arc to state f.icts fairly , 
80 tliatyour tliinking, or wliat you c.all knowing, 
a cause to be bid, must be from reasoning, must 
be fiom your supposing your arguments to be 
weak .and inconelusive But, sii, that is not 
enough An aigument which does not convince 
yom self may convince the judge to whom 
you urge it , and if it does eonvinco him, why, 
then, sir, you .are wrong, and he is right It is 
his business to judge , and you aie not to be 
confident in your own opinion that a cause is 
bad, but to s.ay all you c.in for your client, and 
then hear the judge’s opinion ’ Boswell ‘But, 
sir, does not affecting a waiinth when you have 
no w.armth, and appe.aiing to be clc.iily of one 
oi)inion when you are in reality of another 
oiunion, does not such dissimulation impair 
one’s honesty ^ Is there not some danger that a 
lawyer may put on the same mask in. common 
life in the intercom sc with his friends ’ * J OHN- 
SON . ‘ Why, no, sir. Everybody knows you are 
paid for aflccting warmth for your client ; and 
it 18 therefore piroperly no dissimulation : the 


bably thought that the lines punted in Italic characters, 
— which, however, seem necessaiy, oi at least irniJiove 
the sense,— might give offence, and therefore pi evaded 
on Johnson to omit them The epithet little, winch 
perhaps the author thought might dimimi>h Ins dignity, 
was also changed to anxious . — Maloniu, 
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moment you come from the bar you resume 
your usual behaviour. Sir, a man will no more 
carry the artifice of the bar into the common 
intcrcourbo of society, than a man who is paid 
for tumbling upon big hands will continue to 
tumble upon his hands when ho should walk on 
hia feet/ 

Talking of some of the modern plays, he said, 
False Delicacy was totally void of character 
Ho praised Goldsmith’s Oood-nalured Man , 
said it was the best comedy that had appealed 
since 27w; Provoked liu&hand, and that tlie're 
ha<l not been of late any such chaiaeter ex- 
hibited on the stage as that of Cioaktr 1 
observed it was the Suspiiius of his Ranibhr. 
He said GohJsmith had owned he liad borrowed 
it fiom thence. ‘ feir,’ continued he, ‘theio is 
all tlie (lilTerence m the world between characters 
of nature and characters of manners , and iheie 
is the (lifieience between the cliaractcra of Field- 
ing and those of Kichardson Chaiactera of 
nicanneis are very entertaining ; but they aro to 
bo undci stood by a more superficial obseiver 
than chill actors of natuie, wliero a man must 
dive into the leccsses of the human htait * 

It always appealed to me that he estimated 
the compositions of l{ichai<lsoii too highly, and 
th it he had an unreasonable prejudice against 
Fielding In compaiing those tvo wiiters ho 
usimI this expression ‘Tliat there was as gieat 
a diflerence between them as between a man 
who knew how a watch was made, and a man 
who could tell the hour by looking on the dial- 
jibitc ’ U'his was a shoit and figurative state of 
his distinction between drawing chaiacteis of 
nature and characteis only of manneis But I 
cannot help being of opinion, that the neat 
watches of biclding are as well constiucted as 
the 1 11 ge clocks of liichai dson, and th it his di il- 
plates ire blighter I lelding’s characteis, though 
they do not exp.ind themselves so widely m dis- 
seit ition, aro as just pictures of human n ituic, 
and I will venture to bay, have inoio stuking 
featiues, and nicer touches of the pencil , ami 
though Johnson used to quote with appiobatiou 
a saving of iticliardson’s, ‘that the vntues of 
Iiclding’s Iieroes were the vices of a huly good 
!u.in,’ I will venture to add, that the nioial 
tendency of Fulding’s wiitings, though it does 
not encouiage a stiamed and raiely possible 
virtue, IS evei favourable to honour and honesty, 
and cherishes the benevolent and goneioiis 
nlTections He who is as good as Fielding would 
make him, is an amiable member of society, ami 
may bo led on by more icgulated instiuctois to 
a higlier state of ethical i)cifection, 

Johnson piocecded ‘Even Sir Francis Wrong 
head * is a cliaiactci of manners, though diawn 
with great good liumour ’ He then repeated, 
very happily, all Sir Fiancis’s credulous account 

* In TK( I'rm'okeii Hushaml, which was begun b\ Sii 
John Van ui ugh, and finished by Colley Cibbei — 
WmoHT 


to l^Ianly of his being with ‘the gicat man,* 
and sccunng a place I asked him if The Sus- 
picious Husband did not furnish a well-drawn 
character, that of Ranger. Johnson; *No, 
sir. Ranger is just a rake, a meie rake, and a 
lively young fellow, but no character * 

The great Douglas cause was at tins time a 
very general subject of discussion I found he 
had not studied it with much attention, but had 
only heard parts of it occasionally He, how- 
ever, talked of it, and said, ‘ I am of opinion that 
positive proof of fraud should not be requiicd 
of the plaintiff, but that the judges should 
decide according as probability shall appear to 
lirepondeiate, gi anting to the defendant the 
l»rtsumi>tion of filiation to bo stiong m his 
favour And I think, too, tliat a good deal of 
weight should be allowed to the dying dccliia- 
tions, because they weic spontaneous 'I'licie is 
a great difference between what is said without 
our being urged to it, and what is said fiom a 
kind of compulsion If I praise a man’s book 
without being asked my opinion of it, tliat is 
lionest praise, to winch one may tiust But if 
an author asks mo if I like Ins book, and I give 
Inm somctlnng like piaise, it must not be taken 
as my real opinion ’ 

‘ I h ivc not been troubled for along time with 
authors desiiing my opinion of tlicir works I 
used once to be sadly plagued with a man who 
wioto vcises, but who literally liad no otlier 
notion of a verso, but th.it it consistid of ten 
syll.iblcs Xav yoxn knife and your Joik auoss 
your plate, was to him a verse 

Lay jOui knife and yonr folk acrosg your plltc 

As ho wrote a gicat number of vtrscs, he some- 
times by chance made good ones, though ho did 
not know it ’ 

He renewed Ins promise of coming to Scotland 
and going with me to the IlebiKhs, but said he 
would now content himself with seeing one or 
two of the most cuiious of them He said, 
‘ Macaulay, who writes the account of St Kilda, 
set out with a prejudice against piejudico, and 
I wanted to be a smart modem thinker , and yet 
I afhrms for a tiuth, that when a ship arnves 
there, all the inhabitants are seized with a cold ’ 

Dr John Campbell, the celebiated w liter, 
took a gieat de.il of pains to asceitain tins fact, 
and .attunpted to account for it on physical 
principles, fiom the effect of ellluvia fiom hum.in 
bodies Johnson at anotlier time i»i used IMao- 
aulay for his * magnanimity' in asseitiiig tins 
I wondeiful story, because it was wxdl attestciL 
A inly of Norfolk, by a lettei to my friend Dr 
Buiney, has favoured me with the following 
solution ; — 

‘ Now for the explication of this seeming mys- 
tery, which is so very obvious as for that leason 
to have escaped the penetration of Dr Johnson 
and his friend, as well os that of the author 
Reading the book with my ingenious fnend, 
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the late Reveiend Mr. Chiistian of Docking, 
after ruminating a little, ‘The cause,’ says he, 
‘is a natural one. The situation of St Kilda 
renders a north-east wind ii di pensably neces- 
sary before a stranger can land The wind, not 
the sti anger, occasions an epidemic cold If I 
am not mistaken, Mr Macaulay is dead , if liv- 
ing, this solution might please him, as I hope it 
will Mr Boswell, in return for the many agieo- 
able hours Ins woiks have afforded us * 

Johnson expatiated on the advantages of 
Oxford for learning ‘There is here, sir,’ sai I 
he, ‘such a progressive emulation The stu- 
dents are anxious to appear \\ell to their 
tutois ; the tutors are anxious to have their 
pupils appear well in the colhge, the col- 
leges aie anxious to have their students aj)pear 
Well m the Univeisity , and there aie excellent 
rules of diseiplme in eveiy college TJiat the 
ruUs aie somctirms ill observed maybe true, 
but IS notlnng agxinst the system The nnm- 
beis of an University miy, for a season, be iin- 
luiildful of their duty I am arguing for tlie 
exttlleiicy of the institution ’ 

Of Gutliiie, he said, ‘ Sir, he is a man of parts 
lie has no grcit regular fund of knowledge , but 
by reading so long, and wilting so long, ho no 
doubt has picked up a good deal ’ 

He said he h id lately been a long xvhilc at 
Lichfield, but had grown very weaiy before he 
left it Boswlll ‘ I wonder at that, sir, it is 
your n.itive place ’ JoHNbON . ‘ Why, so is SScot- 
land vow? rnitive place ’ 

His piejudice against Scotland appeared re- 
markably stiong at this time When I tilked 
of our advancement m liteiature, ‘Sir,’ said lie, 

‘ you li ive le iint a little fiom us, and you think 
yourselves veiy great men Hume would m \ or 
have writtin liistoiy, Ii id not Voltaiio written 
it bcfoic liim He is an echo of Voltaire ’ 
Boswul ‘But, sir, wo hive Lord K.imes ’ 
JoiiNsov ; * You Lord Kimcs Keep liim , 
ha, ha, ha’ AVe* don’t envy you him Do you 
’ever SCO Dr Robeitsoii’’ Boswell ‘Yes, sir’ 
Johnson ‘Does the dog talk of me?’ Bos- 
well ‘Indeed, sir, ho docs, and loves you * 
Thinking that I now had him in a comer, and 
being solicitous for the literary fame of my 
countiy, I pressed him for his opinion on tlic 
merit of Dr Robertson’s Ilibtoi y of Scotland 
But to my surpiise, he escai»ed ‘feir, I love 
Robertson, and I won’t talk of his book.’ 

It IS but justice both to him and Dr Robert 
son to ad<l, that though he imlulged himst If in 
this sally of wit, he had too good taste not to bo 
fully sensible of the meiits of that admirable 
work. 

An essay, written by IMr Deane, a divine of 
the Church of England, maintaining the future 
life of biutes, by an explication of certain paits 
of the Scriptures, was mentioned, and the 
doctrine insisted on by a gentleman who seemed 
fond of curious speculation. Johnson, who did 




not like to hear anything couceramg a luUuo 
state which was not authorized by the regular 
canons of orthodoxy, discouraged this talk ; 
and being offended at its continuation, he 
watched an opportunity to give the gentleman a 
blow of reprehension So, when the poor spec^i- 
latist, with a serious, metaphysical, pensive face, 
addressed him, ‘But really, sir, ^hen we see a 
veiy sensible dog, we don’t know wliat to tlnnk 
of him * Johnson, rolling with joy at the 
thought which beamed in his eye, turned (pnckly 
round, and rephod, ‘True, sir; and wlien wo see 
a very foolish fdhno, we don’t know what to 
think of him ’ He then rose up, strided to the 
fire, and stood for some time laughing and ex- 
ulting 

I told him that I had several times, when in 
Italy, seen the experiment of iilacing a scoipion 
within a ciicle of burning coals, that it ran 
round and round in extreme pain, and fimling 
no way to escape, retired to the c( ntre, and like 
a tine Stoic philosophei, daited its sting into its 
head, and thus at once freed itself tioin its woes 
TMiU end *em * I said this was a cuiious 
fact, as it sliowed deliberate suicide in a reptile 
Jolinson would not admit the fact Ho siid, 
I\laupertui8 * was of opinion that it docs not kill 
itself, but dies of the heat, tint it gets to tlie 
centre of the circle, as the coolest place , that 
its turning its tail in upon its head is moiely a 
convulsion, and that it does not sting itself 
He said he would be satisfied if the gicat anato- 
mist Moigigni, after dissecting a scoijuon on 
xvhich the experiment had been tiled, should 
coitiiy that its sting had penetrated into its 
head 

He seemed pleased to talk of natural philo- 
sophy. ‘ That woodcocks,’ said he, ‘ lly over tlie 
noithcrii countiies, is proved, because they have 
been obsc rved at sea {Swallows certainly site p 
all the winter A number of them conglobulate 
together, by flying round and round, and then 
all in a heap throw themselves under water, ami 
lie m the bed of a iixer ’ Ho told us, one of 
his first essays was a Latin poem upon tlie glow- 

* I sliouUl think it imposbible not to wondor at the 
vaiiotv of Johnson’s reading:, however dcbultory it 
imght have been Who could hive iiiiagiiKd that the 
High ( hui(h of England man would bo bo pionipt in 
quoting Maupdtuis, wdio, I aril sorry to think, stands 
in tin list ot tho'-e unfoitiiiiate mistaken men who (all 
th(‘ins( hes e'>ioits fartb^ I have, howeiei, a high 
usj)ect for that i)hiIusophei whom the gii at Eiedeiu k 
of Hiussia lov<d slid honouied, and addiesscd pathe* 
tieally m one of his poems 

‘ M'lupei-tuis I cherMaupcrfuis I 
Que notie vie est ptu de ehose ' 

There was in Maupertuis a vigoui and >et a tenderness 
of sentiinent, united with stiong infelhetiial powers, 
and uncommon aidour of souk W(juld lie had been a 
C hnsti xn I I cannot help earnestly ventuimg to hope 
that he is one now — Boswfll. 

Maupertuis died in 17^9 at the age of sixty-two, in 
the arms of the Bemoullis, Iris ChriUennemetU.-^ 
Burney 
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worm ; I am sorry I did not ask where it was to 
be found. 

Talking of the Russians and the Chinese, he 
advised mo to read Bell’s Travels. I asked him 
wlietlier I should read Du Halde’s Account oj 
China. ‘Why, yes,’ sanl he, ‘.as one reads such 
a book ; that is to say, consult it ’ 

He talked of the licinousness of the crime of 
adultery, by which tho pc ico of families was 
destroyed He said ‘confusion of pi o;r( ny con- 
stitutes the essence of the crime, and thcicfore 
a woman who bieaks her inannge vows is much 
more criminal than a man who does it A man, 
to be siuc, IS criminal in the sight of Goii, hut 
ho does not do his wife a very maten.il injuiy, 
if lie docs not insult her, if, for instincc, from 
incie wantonness of appetite, lie steals privately 
to her clianibeimaid bii, a wife ought not 
greatly to lesent this I would not receive 
liome a daughter who had run away fiorn her 
husband on tint account A wife should study 
to leclaim her husband by moio attention to 
please him Sir, a man will not, once in a hun- 
ilicd instances, leave his wife and go t»> a liulot, 
if las wife has not been negligent of pleasing ’ 
Ifcie he discovered that acute dibciimin ition, 
that solnl judgment, and that knowledge of 
liunian nituu, for winch he was upon .dl occ i- 
bions 11 in likable 'J’aking cue to ket p in view 
tlW 3 inoial and religious duty, as undei stood lu 
oui 11 itioii, ho showed cleaily fioin leison and 
good sense, the gieitei degu e of culpilulity in 
the one sex deviating from it than the othci , 
and at tho same time, iiieulc.ited a very uselul 
lesson as to the wai/ to keep lain 
I askid him if it was not haid that one de- 
viation fiom chastity should so absolutely luin 
ft young womin Juhnmin ‘Mhy, no, su, it 
IS the gieit piineiple which she is taught 
AVdieii she has givm up that pnnciple, she lias 
gnen uj) ovciy notion of femile lioiioui and 
viituo, which aie all included in chastity * 

A gentleman talked to him ol a lady wliom 
lie gieatly admired and wished to many, but 
was afiaid of her supeiioiity of t dents ‘bn,’ 
said he, ‘you need not bo afraid, miiiy Iiei 
fJetoro a ye ir goes about, you’ll hud tliat reason 
much weakoi, and that wit not so biiglit ’ Yet 
tlie gentleman may bo justihod in Ins ippicheii- 
Bion by one of Dr Johnson’s admirable seiitciiees 
in his life 'of Waller ‘Ho doubtless piaisod 
many whom ho would have been afiaid to 
many, and peihaps mairicd one whom ho 
would have been ashamod to piaise. Many 
qualities contiibiito to domestic hapiunoss, upon 
which poetry has no colours to bestow, and 
many luis and sallies in ly delight imagination, 
which he who llatteis them never can aiipiove ’ 
Ho inaisod Signor Baiotti. ‘ llis account of 
Italy 18 a very eiitortainmg book , and, sir, I 
know no man who caiiics his head higher in 
oonvei-sation than Baretti. Theie aie strong 
powers m his mind. Ho has not, indeed, many 


hooks ; but with what hooks he has, he grapples 
very forcibly.* 

At this time I observed upon the dial-plate 
of Ins watch a shoit Gicck inscuption, taken 
from the New Testament, yxp 
being the fiist words of our Swioua’h solemn 
admonition to the imiirovement of that tune 
winch IS allowed us to piepare for ctcinity : 

‘ The night cometh, when no man can work ’ 
He some time afterwaids laid aside tins dial- 
plate, and when I asked him the leason, ho 
said, ‘It might do veiy well upon a clock which 
a man keeps in his closet ; but to have it upon 
his watch which he caiiies about with him, and 
winch 13 often looked at by otlicis, might be 
censured as ostentatious’ INIi Stco\(ns is 
now possessed of the dial plate msciibcd as 
above 

lie remained at O.vford a considerable time 
I was obliged to go to London, wheie I received 
Ins lottei, winch liad been retiuned from Scot- 
land . — 

‘to jam I S BOSWELL, FSQ 

‘ ()\i ouD, ilfa? ( h 23, 1708 
‘My DEAR Boswell,— I have omitted along 
time to wiite to you, without knowing veiy well 
wliy I could now tell why I should not wiite , 
for who would wiite to men who publish the 
letteis of tliLii fi lends, witliout thin leave’ 
Yet I wiite to you in spite of my (autioii, to 
tell y<iu that I sb\ll la glid to see yon, and that 
I wisli jou would t inpty youi litad of Cuisiei, 
whnh I tbiuk has Idled it i.ithei too lung But, 
at all events, I shill be gbul, veiy glad, to see 
you — I am, sn, youis aileetion it( \y, 

* ISAM Johnson’ 

I answered thus : — 

‘to MR SAMUEL JOTIV^OM 

‘Londov, 2Gth Apul, 17CS 
‘My dear Sir,--! have leccned join last 
letter, wliieli, tliough very short, and by no 
means coinplinieiitaiy, yet gave me real pie i- 
buie, because it contains these woids, “I shall 
be gild, veiy glad, to see you Suiely you 
have no icison to complain of my publislniig a 
single piiigiaph of one of your letteis, tho 
tempt ilion to it was so strong An iiievocable 
giant of your fiieudslnp, and }our dignifying 
my dosne of visiting Coisica with the cpitbi t of 
“a wise and noble curiosity,” arc to me moie 
valuable than many of the giants of kings 
‘But how can you bid me “empty my head 
of Corsica’” My noble minded friend, do 
you not feel for an oppressed nation bravely 
stiuggling to bo free? Consider faiily what is 
the case Tho Coisicans never received any 
kindness from the Genoese. They never agreed 
to be subject to them They owe them nothing , 
and when reduced to an abject state of slavery 
by foicc, shall they not use in the great cause of 
liberty, and bieak the galling yoke’ And shall 
not every liberal soul be ■warm for them ? 
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Empty my head of Corsica ! Empty it of 
honour, empty it of humanity, empty it of 
friendship, empty it of piety ! No 1 while I 
live, Corsica and the cause of the brave islanders 
sliall c\cr employ much of my attention, shall 
ever inteiest me m the smccrest manner. . . , 
—I am, etc., * James Boswell.* 

*T0 MRS. LUCY PORTER, IN LICHFIELD. 

‘ Oxford, Aj^nl 18, 17C8. 

* My dear, dear Love, — You have had a very j 
great loss To lose an old friend, is to bo cut olf 
fioni a great pait of the little pleasure that this 
life allows But such is the condition of our 
nature, tliat as we live on, we must see tliose 
whom w'e love diop successively, and find our 
circle of iclitions grow less aud less, till we aie 
almost uritoiiiiccted with tlie woild , and then 
it must soon ho our turn to diop into the grave 
Thoie lb .ilways tins consol itioii, tliat wc have 
one Pifilcctoi, who can never he lost hut hy oui 
own fault , and eveiy new experience of the un- 
ceitainty of all oilier comfoits should detcimine 
us to fix our hi aits whole true joys are to he 
found All muon with the inliahitants of eaith 
must in time be hioken , and all the hopes tint 
toimnute hcie, must on [one] jiait or other end 
in disappointment 

‘I am gl id tliat Mis Adcy and l^frs Cohb do 
not leave you .done B.iy my respects to tlieni, 
and tlic t^e wauls, and all my fi lends ^Vllen 
Nr Pul til conus, he will direct you Let me 
know of Ins aiiiv.il, and I will write to linn 

‘ When I go h.u k to London, I will take e.ii e of 
your leading gl.iss Whenever I c.in do ,iiiy- 
thing for you, lemcmbcr, my dear dailing, that 
one of my greatest pleasures is to please you. 

‘ The punctii dity of your coiiespondcncc I con- 
sider as a piool of gre it icgaid When we sli ill 
see each othei I know not, but let us often tlnnk 
on c ich otlicr, and think with tenderness iJo 
not f(»ig( t me m yoiii prayeis I h ivc for a long 
time hack been veiy pooily , but of what use ls 

it to ColTJpl nil 

‘Write often, for your letters alw.ays give 
gicat pleasure to, my dear, your most allee- 
tiouate and most humble sei vant, 

‘Sam Johnson* 

Upon bis arnv.al in London in ^lay, he sur- 
prised mo one luoiiung with a visit at my lodg- 
ing in Half Moon Street, was quite s.itishcd 
with my explanation, and was in the kindest 
and most agiceahle flame of mind As he h.ad 
objected to a jiait of one of his letters being pub- 
lished, I thoiiglit it right to Like this o}»por- 
tumty of asking Inm explicitly whethei it would 
be improper to publish his letters after his <le ith 
His answer was, ‘Nay, sir, when I am dead, 
you may do as you will ’ 

He talked m Ins usual style with a rough con- 
tempt of popular liberty. ‘ They make a rout 
about uniV€i 8cU liberty, without considering 


that all that is to be valued, or indeed can 
be enjoyed by individuals, is puvate libeity. 
Political liberty is good only so far as it pro- 
duces private liberty Now, sir, there is the 
hberty of the press, which you know is a con- 
stant topic. Suppose you and I and two hun- 
dred more were rcstiamed fiom printing our 
thoughts ; what then ? What piopoition would 
that restr.imt upon us bear to the pi ivate happi- 
ness of the nation ’ ’ 

This mode of representing the inconveniences 
of rcbtiaint as light and insignificant, was a kind 
of feopliistiy in which he dcliglitcd to indulge 
himself, in opposition to the extieme laxity for 
winch it h.xs been fashionable for too many to 
argue, when it is evident, upon reflection, that 
the vciy essence of government is restiamt , 
and ceit.ain it is, that as goveiiiment pioduces 
i.ational liai)piness, too much icsti vint is better 
til in too little But wlien restiamt is imncccs- 
s.uy, .iml so close as to g.all those who are sub- 
ject to it, the people m.ay and ought to icmon- 
strate , and if relief is not gianted, to resist 
Of this manly and spuited pnmiple, no m.in 
wasrfiiorc convinced th in Jidinson himself 

About tins time Dr Keinick attacked Inm, 
tin oiigh my sides, in a pimphlet, entitled An 
E/jibtlc to James BobictU, Lsq , oausKOud hy las 
lulling tuxnsmiitcd the Moial W) dings of Di' 
bamucl Johnson to Pascal Paoli, Gtnoal of the 
Co) suans, I was at first inclined to answer this 
pnnplilct, but J<dmson, vvlio know that uij 
doing so would only gr.itify Koinn k, by keej)ing 
.ilivc what would soon die aw ay of ifseU, would 
not suJlei mo to take any notice of it. 

Ills smceie reganl foi Eiancis B.iiber, his 
faitliful negro SCI vant, made him so <lebirous of 
Ins further impioveiiiont, tliat lie now placed 
him at a school at Bishop Stortfoid, in Heit- 
fordslnro This humane attention does Jidni 
son’s he.irt much honour Out of many letters 
which Ml B.iihcr received fiom his master, he 
has preseivcd three, which he kindly gave me, 
and winch 1 shall mscit according to then 
dates. 

* TO MR. FRANCIS BARBER 

‘ Maij 28, 1708 

* Di AR Franois, — I have been veiy much out 
of order. I am glad to ho ir th.at you are well, 
<an<l design to come soon to you. I would leave 
you stay at Mis Clapji’s for the present, till I 
can determine what we shall do Be a good boy 

‘ My compliments to Mrs Clapp and to Mr. 
Fowler — I am, yours affection itely, 

‘Sam Johnson.* 

Soon afterwards he supped at the Crown and 
Anchor tavern, in the Str.ind, with a company 
whom I collected to meet him They were 
Dr Percy, now Bishop of Dromore, Dr Douglas, 
now Bishop of Salisbury, BIr Langton, Dr. 
Robertson the historian, Dr. Hugh Blair, and 
Mr. Thomas Davies, who wished much to ht 
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Introduced to these eminent Scotch hteiati , 
but on the present occasion he had very little 
opportunity of heanng them talk, for with an 
excess of prudence, for which Johnson after- 
wards found fault with them, they hardly 
opened their lips, and that only to say something 
winch they were certain would not expose them 
to the sword of Goliath such was their anxiety 
for their fame when in the presence of John- 
son lie was this evening in rein irkablo vigour 
eff mind, anil eager to exert lumself in convcrsi 
tion, which he did with gieat rca<lintss and 
fluency , hut I arn sorry to find that I have pre 
sei vod hut a srn ill part of wliat passed 

He nllowed Ingli ju use to Thomson as a poet , 
but wlicii one of tlic t oinpany said he was also 
a vfry good man, our mor.ilist contested this 
with gieat warmth, accusing him of gross sen- 
suality and licentiousness of manners I was 
veiy much afraid that, in writing Thomson’s 
life, Dr Johnson would have treated his pi ivate 
dial actor with a stern seventy, hut I was agree- 
ably dis ippointcd , and I may claim a httlc 
iiKiit m it, fiom iiiy having htaui at pains to 
send him authentic aecounts of the alfectionato 
and g(.m rous coiuUict of that poet to his sisteis, 
one of whom, the wife of Mi Thomson, sdiool 
master at Linark, I knew, and was jucsented 
by hei with throe of liis lettcis, one of wliieh 
Di tJolmson h is iiucitcd in his hto 

He wis vidiement against old Dr Mounscy,* 
l»f (Jliolsea (/ollego, as ‘a fellow who swore and 
ulkcd bawdy ’ ‘I have oftdi heou m his com- 
pany,’ said J>r Perey, ‘and luver hcaid him 
sweir or talk b iwdy ’ J\lr Davies, wlio sat 
next to Dr I’euy, hiving alter tlTis had some 
toiivi iwation isidc with him, mule a diseoveiy 
whidi, in his /c.il to pay louit to Dr Johnson, 
lie i igiily piocluiiiied aloud fioin the foij of 
tlu tilde ‘Oh, sir, I have found out a veiy 
good u isonwhy Dr I’eieyncvei lu ird Mouii'-ry 
swell oi t ilk bawdy, for lie tills me he n<\er 
saw him hut at the Duke of ISui thumheil iiul’s 
t ihlo ’ ‘And so, sir,’ s.iiil Dr Johnson loudly 
to Dr Peii}, ‘you would shield this min fioin 
the chaige of swcaiing and tilking bawdy, bc- 
e\use he did not do so at the Duke of Noitliiim- 
heihind’s t ihle feu, youmight as well till us 
th it >ou liad seen him liold up his hand at the 
Old lluhv, md lie neither swoie noi talked 
hiwdy , oi tint jou had seen liim in the cart 
at 'r>lmin, and he neitlier swoie nor t ilked 
bawdy And is it thus, sir, that you presume 
to coiitiovoit wh it I h lie lel ited ’ * Dr John 
son s aminuhciMou was utteied in such a man 
lur, tint Dr Percy ^eeiiitd to he displeased, 
and soon .ilteiwauls leltthe company, of winch 
Johnson did not at that time take any notice 

* Ml ssfii^cr Alouiisty, M D ditil athis apiitiiunts 
in Clul I i inlli^o, Dei Jo, 17si>, it the gn it ago ol 
iiiml> tUc An exti milinuj iLjcOkiii in his will m ly 
be touiul m (In iitntUmun, s Mag voJ i paitii 
|X 1163 — Malomw. 


Swift having been mentioned, Johnson, ai 
usual, treated him with little respect as an 
author Some of us endeavoured to support 
the Dean of St Patrick’s by vaiious aigumcnts. 
One in particular iiraised his Conduct of the 
Allies Johnson * Hu, hi% Conduct of the Allies 
IS a performance of very little ability ’ ‘ Surely, 

sir,’ said Dr Douglas, ‘you must allow it has 
stiong facts’ Johnson ‘Why, yes, sir, but 
what IS that to the merit of the composition ’ 
In the Sessions p iper of the Old Bailey there 
are strong facts Ilousehi caking is a strong 
fact , robbery is a strong fact , and murder is a 
mmhtif strong fact but is great praise due to 
the historian of those strong facts ^ No, «!ir. 
Swift has told what he had to tell distinctly 
enough, but that is all He had to count ten, 
and he has counted it light ’-—Then recollecting 
that Mr Davies, by acting as an informer^ had 
been the occasion of his talking somewhat too 
harshly to his friend Dr Percy, for which, jiro- 
bably, when the first ebullition was over, he felt 
some compunction, he took an oppoitunity to 
give him a hit so added, with a piepaiatory 
laugh, ‘Why, sir, Tom Davies miglit havcwiit- 
ten the Conduct of the Alius ’ Pool Tom being 
thus suddenly di igged into liulieious notice in 
presence of the feeuttish Doctois, to wliom he 
was iiiuhitious of appealing to advantage, was 
giicvoubly moitified Noi did his punishment 
rest licro , for upon suhsefiucut occasions, wlien 
over he, ‘statesman all o’ei,’ * assumed a strut- 
ting iinpoitance, I used to hail him— ■‘ Tlu 
Author of the Condiu t of the Alius * 

When I called upon Dr Johnson next morn- 
ing, I found him higldy satisfied with Ins collo- 
quial prowess tlie pieceding txening ‘Well,’ 
said he, ‘ we had good talk ’ BosWfLL ‘Yes, 
sii, you tossed and gored seveial pi i tuns ’ 

Tlie late Alexander Eail of Fgliiitoune, who 
loxedwit mure than wine, and ii eii of genius 
n.oro than syeophaiits, head a gie.tt admiiatioii 
of Johnson, but fiom the remaikihle ehganco 
of Ins own manners, was perhaps too dchu vtely 
scmiblo of the luiighness which soii'ctimc^ q>- 
ptaied in Johnson’s behaviour One CMiiing 
about tins time, when Ins louKlnp did me tlio 
honour to sup at my loilgings with Dr Kobeit- 
son and sever il other men of hteraiy distinction, 
he icgictted that Johnson had not been educated 
with more rehnement, and lived inoie in pi lislied 
society. ‘No, no, my Lord,’ said feignoi liau tti, 
‘do with him what you would, he would alwojs 
ha\o been a bear ’ ‘True,’ answered the hail, 
with a smile, ‘ but ho would have been a danc- 
vt(7 hear ’ 

To obviate all the reflections which have gone 
round the woi Id to Johnson’s piejiulice by ap 
plying to him the epithet of a Icai , let me ini- 
picss upon my icadurs a just and happy saying 
of my fiiend Goldsiintli, who knew him well 

* See I lie haidcliawingol him luChurclull sKoaCiAD, 

— BoSWEtX. 
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‘Johnson, to bo sure, has a roughness in his 
manner, but no man alive has a more tender 
heart He has nothing of the hear but his skin * 
In 17G9, so fai as I can discover, the public 
was favoured with nothing of Johnson’s compo- 
sition, eitlierfoi himself or any of his fiicnds 
His Meditations too strongly prove that he 
suffered much both in body and mind , yet was 
he perpetually stiivmg against cuf dnd nobly 
endeavouring to advance his intellectual and 
devotional improvement Eveiy gi^noious and 
grateful heait must feel for the disti esses of 
so eminent a benefactor to mankind , and now 
that his unhappiness is certainly known, must 
icspect tliat dignity of character vhich pic- 
vented him fiom comjdaining 

His IMajesty having the preceding yeai insti- 
tuted the iioyal Academy of Aits in London, 
Johnson had now the honour of being appointed 
Professoi m Ancient Liter iture * In the com so 
of the ycai he ^\lote some Ictteis to IMis Thi do, 
passed some put of the summei at 0\foid and 
at Lichfield, and when at Oxfoid he wioto the 
following h ttcr — 

‘to THi. IlEVI:RE^D MR IHOMAS WARTOV. 

ML/?/ 11, 1700 

‘DfarSir,— M any years ago, when I used to 
read in the hbi uy of your college, I promised 
to recompense the college foi that pci mission, 
by adding to their books a Baskoiville s Viigil 
I have now sent it, anddesiio you to deposit it 
on the shelves in my name ^ 

‘ If jou will be pleised to let me know when 
you have an liour of leisure, I will dunk tea with 
you I am engaged for the afternoon to moiiow, 
and on Fiiday all my mornings arc my own ^ 
—I am, etc , Mam Johnson’ | 

I came to London in the autumn, and having 
informed him tint I was going to be inaiiiediii a 


> In which place he has been suecerded hj Ihiiuol 
Langton, Lsq Whin th it tiuly nhi^ious g< ntlernan 
was elected to this hoiioraiy Piofcssorship, at the same 
tune that Edw iid Gdihon, Fsq , noted An introdui in;,^ 
a kind of siif inn;' infidelity into Ins Histonral Wiit 
mgs, was eh'ctid PioAssor m AiKient Ili',tory, in the 
loom of Dr (loldsnnlh, I ohsoned Ih it it biought to 
niy mind, ‘ Wu kid Will Winston and good Mr Ditton ’ 
— I am now also of that adimrahle institution as 
bdutaiyfoi ioiiign Conespondt nee, hy the lavoui 
of the Aeadniiicians and the appiobation of the bo\c 
riign — 13 osw 1 1 L 

* It has this insciiption in a blank leaf ‘ Jfunr hh 
rxim D D Samuel Johnson, co quod hic loci sludti 
interdum lacaret Of tins library, which is an old 
Gothic room, he was viiy fond On my obseivmg tr> 
him that some of the vunhrn libraiies of the Uinveisitv 
were more commodious and pleasant for stinlv, as bem;. 
moie spacious and airv , he replied, ''Sir, if a man h is 
a mind to pranre, he must study at Christ Church and 
All Souls ” Warpon 

* ‘Dunngthis visit he seldom or never dined out II» 
appealed to be deeply engiged m some literary work 

iss XVilHains was now with him at Oxford ’ — W arton 


few months, I wished to have as much of his con 
versation ns I could bcfoio cng.iging in a state 
of life which would probably keep me more in 
Scotland, and prevent mo seeing him so often 
as when I was a single man , but I found he was 
at BrighthelmstonewitliMi and I^lrs Thiale I 
was very sony that I had not his company with 
meat the Jubilee, in honour of bhakspoaro, at 
Stratford-upon-Avon, tlio gicat poets n itive 
town Johnson’s connection botli with Shak- 
speaic and Garrick foundeil a doublo claim to 
his presence; and it would hive been highly 
gratifying to Mr Gaiiick Upon this occasion 
I particularly Linn nted that he had not tliat 
waimth of friendship foi his brilliant pnpil, 
which wc may supivose would h ive had a benig- 
nant effect on both AV'hcn .ilmost evei y man of 
ommeiice in the litciaiy vvoild was happy to par- 
take in this festival of gi niiis, the absence of 
Johnson could not but be wondcieil at and re- 
gritted The only trace of him thcie, was in the 
whimsical advcitisemcnt of a h ibcrdaslicr, wlio 
sold Sihak^pca) lanrihandsol vaiioiis dyes , and, 
by way of illustiating their appiopnation to the 
bard, intioduccd aline fioiu the celebrated Pio- 
logue at the opening of Drury Lane Theatre . 

‘ Each change of many coloured life he drew ’ 

Fiom Bnghthclmstone Dr Johnson wrote mo 
the following letter, winch they who may think 
I ought to have suppiessed, must have less aidcnt 
feelings than I have always avowed . * — 

‘to JAAIES BObWELL, ESQ 

‘BRIGHTHILMyruNF, Sf2)t 0, 17CD. 

‘ Dfar Sir; — AV'hy do you ch uge me with un- 
kindness ’ I have omitted nothing tliat could do 
} oil good, or give y ou jih asure, unless it be that 
I have forborne to till you my opinion of your 


> In tlie Pu f ICC of my Arrount of Coisna, published 
in KGS, I thus c xpicss mj self ‘Ho who juiblishcs a 
book aiU ( ting not to bo ,in luthoi, and ])r()l(ssing 
.in iinldK mice A)i litii try fame, m t\ possildy inqxise 
upon many people sucli an idi a ol his consi quonci is 
ho wishes miy bo icccived Foi my j'ut, I should be 
pioud to be known as an autluir, and I h ivi an <udi nt 
iinliition forlitcriiy tamo, foi, of all possissions, I 
should imagine lifoin f mn lo lx llio most valuiblo 
A man who has bi< n iMi to fuinish i book, vvluth lias 
lioon appioved by tho woiM, has ostablishid himscdfas 
i ipspcctiblc 011*1010111 in distant sooiity, without any 
dang€i of having th it chaiai t( r lcss( nctl bj tlio ob'-cr- 
v.ition of his woakncsscs To intsfivc an uniloira 
dignity among those who see us tvt ry day, is hardly 
possible, and to aim at it, must imt us nndfi the 
litters of porpftual rest 1 amt Tin aulhoi of an ap- 
piovcd book inn> allow 1 ns natui il dispusif n)ii an ( asy 
l)la>, and yet indulge the piide of supi inn g< nius, when 
he considcrb that by those who kn<*w him only as aa 
luthor, ho never ceases to be n^i>f(tnl buch an 
author, wdicn in his hours of gloom and disKjnb nt, 
may have the consolation to tlnnk Ih it his wiifings 
are at that very time giving jik isuic to nnmlxrs , and 
such an author may cherish tin hope of Iji mg rennm- 
bered after deatb, which has bei n a guat object ta 
the noblest minds in all ages ’—Boswell. 
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Account of Corsica. I believe my opinion, if 
you think well of my judgment might have 
given you pleasure ; but when it is consideicd 
how much vanity is excited by praise, I am not 
sure that it would have done you good Your 
history is like other histones, but your journal 
18, in a veiy high degree, curious and delightful 
There is between the histoiy and the journal 
that difference which there will always be found 
between notions borroAved from without, and 
notions generated within Youj history was 
copied from books , your journal rose out of youi 
own expenence and obseivatioii You expiess 
images wliicli opeiated strongly upon yourself, 
and you have impiessed them with great force 
u])on your rcadeis I know not whether I 
could name any narrative by which curiosity is 
better excited 01 better gratified 

‘ I am glad that you aie going to be maiiied , 
and as I wish you well in things of less imiioit 
anee, wish you well, with propoi tionate aidour, 
in this crisis of youi life AVhat I can eontiibute 
to your happiness, I should be vciy unwilling to 
withhold for I have always loved and valued 
you, and shall love you and value you still moie, 
as you become mou regulai and useful- 'effect-, 
which a happy in uu ige will haidly fail to pro 
duce 

‘ I do not find that I tin likely to conic buk 
veiy so(»n fioni this pi ice I shall peihaps stay 
a foitnight longi r .ind a fortnight is i long time 
to a lov( r absi'iit fioni his inistiess AV’'ould i 
foitnight tvii hive an end ^ I un, de a ^11, 
your most afleetioiiato humble si 1 \ int, 

‘ SaK JoUNbON ’ 

CHAP PER \X 
171/J 

Aftpu Johnson’s ictuin to town, we met fn‘ 
qucntly, and I continui d the practice of making 
notes of his conveis ilion, though not w ith so much 
assiduity as I wiiih I h id done At this time, 
indeed, Iliad a siiHuunt excuse for not being 
able to appiojuiate so much time to my jourii il , 
foi (Jeneial I’.udi, afti 1 (’orsica hid been ovei- 
powered by the nion iiehy of Iiaiice, was now no 
longer at the head of his biavc countiymen, but 
having with dilhculty escaped fiom his native 
island, had sought an asylum in Gicat Ihitaiu , 
and it was mj duty, as well as my pleasure, to 
attend much upon him Such paiticulais of 
Johnson’s coi rcisition at this period as I have 
committed tc wiiting, I shall hero introduce, 
without any stiiet attention to methodical 
aiiangoment Sometimes shoit notes of diffe 
rent days shall be blended together, and some 
limes a day may seem impoidant enough to be 
»i p iiately distinguished 

lie s.ud he would not h ivc SumUy kept with 
rigid seventy and gloom, but with a gravity and 
■iinplieit^ of behaviour 


I told him that David Hume had made a 
short collection of Scotticisms ‘ I wonder,’ 
said Johnson, * that he should find them 

He would not admit the importance of the 
question concerning the legality of general war- 
lants ‘Such a power,’ he observed, ‘must be 
vested m every government, to answer particular 
cases of necessity , and there can be no just com- 
plaint but when it is abused, for which those who 
administer government must be answerable It 
18 a matter of such indiftercnce, a matter about 
which the people care so very little, that were a 
man to be sent over Bntam to offer them an 
exemption from it at a halfpenny a pieee, very 
few would purchase it ’ This was a specimen of 
that laxity of talking which I had heard him 
fairly acknowledge , for, surely, while tlie power 
of granting general warrants was supposed to be 
legal, and the apiircheiJsion of them hung ovei 
our heads, we did not possess that sccuuty of 
ficedorn congenial to our happy constitution, 
and wdiich, by tlie inticpid exertions of Mi 
Wilkes, has been liajipily estiblishcd 

He s lid, ‘ Tlie duration of I’ailiami'iit, whether 
for bcvcn yeais or the life of the King, appears 
to me so immateiial, that I would not give half- 
a crown to tui n the scale one way or the other 
The habeas coi pus is the single advantage which 
oui goveiiiincnt has ovii that of othei coun- 
tiies ’ 

On the 30th of September we dined together 
at the Blitre I attempted to argue for the 
supeiior happiness of tlie savage life, upon the 
usual faneiful topics Johnson ‘Sir, there 
can bo nothing more false The savages have 
no bodily advantages beyond those of civilised 
men Tlicy have not better health , and as to 
eaie 01 mental uneasiness, they aie not above it, 
but below it, like beais No, sir , you are imi 
to talk such jiaradox let me liav c no more on’t 
It cannot onteitain, fir less can it instruct 
Loid INIoiiboddo, one of jour Scotch judges, 
talked a great de il of sueb nonsenso I sufttred 
Atwi, but I will not sulfi r pou ’ Bosw'ELL ‘ But 
sir, dois not Jiousseaii t ilk such nonsense ' 
JoHNM)> ‘Tiuo, sii, but Rousseau Inous lie is 
talking nonsense, and laughs at the woild foi 
staring at him* BOhWLLL ‘How so, sii 
J0H^^<)N ‘ AVhy, sir, a m in who talks nonsense 
so well, must know that he is talking nonsense 
But I am afiaid (ihuekhng and laughing) Mon 
boddo does not know that lie is talking non- 
sense ’ ^ Boswell ‘ Is it wrong, then, sir, to 


» The first dlition of Hume s JIutury 0/ Lrigland was 
tull of Scotticisms, many of which he eoncctcd in sub- 
sequent editions — Mai<o\e 
- llis loidship hiving froqueutly spoken m an 
ibiiMve manner of Di Johnsou in my comp my, I on 
one oec.ision, during the lifetime of my illustrious 
fntud, could not rLfiain fiom ntaliation, and repeated 
(o him this saying He has since publislud I dont 
know how manj pages in one of Ins cuiious books, 
j attempting, in much .uig< r, but witli jutilul tUect, to 
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•fifect singularity, in order to make people 
stare” Johnson: 'Yes, if you do it by pro- 
pagatmg error ; and, indeed, it is wrong in any 
way. There is m human nature a general incli- 
nation to make people stare; and every wise man 
has himself to cure of it, and docs cure himself 
If you wish to make iieople stare by doing 
better than others, why, make them stare till 
they stare their eyes out But consider how easy 
it IS to make people stare, by being absui d I may 
do it by going into a drawing-room without my 
shoes You remember the gentleman in the 
Spectator who had a commission of lunacy taken 
out against him for his cxtieiuc singulaiity, such 
as never wearing a wig, but a night-cap Now, 
sir, abstractedly, the night-cap was best , but, 
relatively, the advantage was o\ci balanced by 
his making the boys run after him * * 

Talking of a London life, he said, ‘ The happi- 
ness of London is not to be conceived but by 
those who ha\o been in it I will venturi to 
say, tlicie is more learning and science within 
the circumfeience of ten miles fioni where we 
now sit, than in all the rest of the kingdom ’ 
Boswell ‘The only disa<l\antagc is the groat 
distance at which people live from one anothoi ’ 
Johnson ‘Yes, sii , but that is occasioned b} 
the laigeness of it, which is the cause of all the 
other advantages’ Boswfll ‘Sometimes I 
have been m the humour of wishing to retiie to 
a de&oit ’ Johnson ‘Sii, >ou have desert 
enough in Scotland ’ 

Although I had piomiscd myself a gieat deil 
of instiuctivo convoisation with him on tlie 
conduct of the mairied state, of which I hid 
tlien a near piosiioct, he did not say much upon 
that topic Mr Scw.ud hcaid him once s,iy, 
tliat ‘a man has a very bad chance for happi 
ness m that state, unless he inairies a woman of 
very strong and fixed piinciplos of religion ’ 
lie maintained to me, conti uy to the common 
notion, tint a worn in would not be the woise 
wife for being loaiiicd , in which, fioni all that 
I have ohjCiied vi Ai U mi I humbly diffeicd 
fiom him That a woman should be sensibh 
and well infoiine<l, I allow to be a great advan 
tage , and tliink that Sir Thomas Overbury, 
in his Hide vcisihcation,^ lias veiy judiciously 
pointed out th it degree of intelligence which is 
to be desired m a female compamon 

pcisuade nniiKiiid tliat inj illustiious fiicnd was not 
the great and good iinn which tiny esteemed and cvci 
will csttim lam to bi —Boswell 

* William bowarJ, Esq , F K b , editoi of Anecdotes 
of some Dishnguuhul Persom, cte , in 4 vols &vo, well 
known to a numcious and valuable acquaintance for bis 
literature, lo\ e of the fine arts, and soci.il viitucs 1 am 
mdebt('<l to him for several communications concerning 
Johnson — Bosw flu 

Mi Seward was boin m London ui 1747, the son of a 
wealthy hi ewer, paituer in tlip house of Cahtrt ami 
feeward. He was educated at tlit Charter House and at 
Oxford, and died Apul 21, 17yo — Maloxe. 

• A H //< , a poem, lol4 — Boswi lu 


‘Give me next good, an understanding wife. 

By Natui o wise, not learned by much art , 

Some knowledge on her side with all my hfe 
More scope of conversation impait , 

Besides, her inboiue viitue fortiflo , 

Tliey aic most firmly good, who btst know why * 

When I censured a gentleman of my acquaint- 
ance for man ymg a second time, as it showed a 
disregard of his first wife, he said, ‘ Not at all, 
sir On the contrary, were he not to many 
again, it might be concluded that liis fii-st wife 
had given him a disgust to mariiage , but by 
taking a second wife lie pays the highest com- 
pliment to the fiist, by showing that she made 
him so happy as a mairicd man, that he wishes 
to be so a second time ’ So ingenious a turn did 
he give to tins delicate question And jet, on 
another occasion, he owned that ho once had 
almost asked a piomisc of Mis Jolinson that 
she would nut many again, but had checked 
himself Indeed, I cannot help thinking that 
m Ills case the lequcst would have been un 
itasonable; fur if Mis Johnson foigot, oi 
thought it no in Jill y to tlie mcmoiy of her first 
love —tlie hushaiul of her youth and the fathei 
of hci childicri — to make a second maiiiige, 
why fehonld she bo precluded from a thud, 
should she be so iiu lined’ In Johnson's jar 
sevenng fond appiopriation of Ins Titty, even 
aftci hci decease, he seems totally to have over- 
looked the pi lor claim of the honest Buming- 
liam tiadci I piesumc that her liaving been 
m iiTied before h.ul at times given him some 
imcisincss foi I lemember Ins obsoiving, uixni 
the m linage of one of oui common fi lends, ‘He 
has done a vciy foolish tiling , he has m irried i 
widow, wlion lie might have had a maul ’ 

We drank tc i with Mrs Williams I hid last 
yeai the jdoasuio of seeing Mrs Thialc at Dr 
Johnson’s one morning, and had conversation 
enough with her to admiio hei talents, and to 
show her that I was as Johnsonian as hci self 
Di Johnson liad probably been kind enough to 
"peak well of mo, for this evening he delivered 
mo a very iiolito card from Mr Tin ale and her, 
inviting me to Streatham 
On the 5 th of October I complied with this 
obliging invitation, and found at an elegant villa, 
SIX miles fiom town, cveiy circumstance that 
can make society pleasing Johnson, though 
quite at homo was yet looked up to with an 
awe, tcmpeied by affection, and seemed to be 
e(jiially tlio cue of his host and hostess I 
rejoiced at seeing liim so hapjiy 

He playe'd oil his wit against Scotland with 
a good huiuouicd plcisaiitry, which gave me, 
tliough no bigot to national picjiidices, an oppor- 
tunity for a little contest with him I having 
said that England was obliged to us foi gardenei s, 
almost all their good gardeners being Scotchmen 
— John'son ‘ Why, sir, that is because garden- 
ing 18 much more necessary amongst you than 
with us, which makes so many of your pcoi>le 
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learn it It is aU gardening with yon Things 
which grow wild licre, must be cultivated with 
gicat caic in Scotland Pray now,’ throwing 
himself back in his chair, and laughing, ‘are 
you ever able to bring the sloe to jx rfcction ’ ’ 

I boasted that we had the honoui of being the 
fust to abolish the unhospitablc, tioublcsoiiic, 
and ungracious custom of giving \cils to ser- 
vants Johnson ‘ 8 ir, you .ibolished veils be 
(auso you were too i)ooi to lx .iblc to give them ’ 
Mrs Till ale disjmtcd with lum on tlu inent 
of Piior He attacked him 1 )owli fully, said 
ho wiote of love like a man who had iicvci felt 
it his love vciscs weie c<»llego verses , and he 
lepc.ittd the song, ‘ Alexis shunii’d Ins fellow 
swains,’ etc , in so ludicrous a manner, as to 
make us ,ill wonder how any one could lia\e 
been pleased witli sucli fantistical stutf Mis 
Thiale stood to Lor gun with gicit (ourage in 
defence of amorous ditties, which Johnson «le 
spised, till he at last silenced her by saving, 

‘ Idy dear lady, t ilk no mote of this Nonsenso 
can bo <lefendcd but by nonsense ’ 

Mrs 'J'hiale then piaised Clai nek’s talents foi 
light giy ])oetry , and, as a specimen, leiicatcd 
his song in Flouzcl and Pc^dita, and dwelt with 
Iiceuli ii ph asuro on this line 
‘ I il ouilo with fli( MiM)iil( , iml Toed witli tli( pool ' 

Tohnson ‘Nay, mydeii 1 uly, tins williievci 
ilo pool l)a\id’ Smile with th(' simple What 
tolly is that'' And who would t(Hd with th< 
pool that can heljiit’ No, no, let me smile 
with the wise, and bed with the iieh ’ I le 
jieated this silly to (hiiiiek, ami womlcicd to 
lind Ills sensibility as a wiitei not i little imtabd 
l)j it To soothe him, I ohseivcd th.it Johnson 
simi'd none of us , and I quoti d the p issagi in 
Itoi 1(1, in which he coin]) in's one who .ittaeks 
lua fi u lids for tlie s ike of a laugh, to .i pusliing 
ox, tli.it 18 in.uki d by a bunch ot hay i>ut upon 
his hoius ' fa niniL habit III tunui ^ ‘ Ay,’ s.iid 

(hii ink vein iiK’iitly, ‘ ho h is a whole none of it ’ 
'r.ilking of hisioiy, Joliiihoii slid, ‘We m.iy 
know histoiieul f.u ts to hetiue, as we in xy know 
(lets in common lib' to he tiue Alotnes aie 
iKi illy unknown We cannot trust to the eha- 
1 ictus we timl 111 histoiy, nnkss wlun they. no 
di iw a by those who knew tlie ju i sons , vs tliose, 
foi iiist uue, l)> illust and by hold ( '1 iri ndon ’ 
III would not illow much limit to liitliehl s 
oiatoiy. Mils iiopiilai ity, sir,’ said lie, ‘is 
ohullv owing to tlie ])ec uli ii ity of Ins in uiiu i 
He would he tol lowed by ciowds weio he to 
wiai a night i ip in the pulpit, or weie he to 
pleach fiom .i tiee ’ 

I know not fioin wliat s])iiit of coiitiadiction 
ho huist out into a violent declamation against 
the Coisuaiia, ot whose heioism I talked in 
high teims ‘Sir,’ said he, ‘what is .ill this 
rout .ihout the Corsic.ans ’ Tliey have been at 
w u witli the (Jenoese for upwards of twenty 
ycais, .uid have iievti yet taken their fortifaed 


towns. They might have battered down their 
walls and reduced them to powder in twenty 
years They might have pulled the walls in 
pciccs, and cracked the stones with their teeth 
in twenty years ’ It was in vain to aigue with 
him upon the want of artillery ; he was not to 
be resisted foi the moment 

On the evening of October 10 , I presented Dr 
Jolinsonto Genci.il Paoli I hid greatly wished 
that tw o men, for whom I had the highest esteem, 
should meet Tiny met with a manly ease, 
mutually conscious of their own abilities, and ot 
the abilities of each othci The (leimal spokf 
Italian, and Dr Johnson English, and undei 
stood one anothei very vva II, with a little aid of 
intcrpietation fioin me, in wliieh I compared 
myself to an isthmus winch joins two gu.it con 
tincnts Upon .foliiisou’s aiipio.ieh, the (jicncr.il 
said, ‘ From wli.it I h.avc lead of your vvoiks, sir, 
and from what Mi Poswell has told mo of you, 
I have long licld you in gie.it vcncr.ition ’ The 
Gencial talked of languages being foi mod on the 
paiticnl.ir notions and m.aniiois of .i people, 
without knowing vvhieli, wc cannot know the 
the language Wc ni.ay know the diiect signifi- 
cation of single wolds , but by these no beauty 
of expiessKsn, no sally of genius, no wit, is con 
vejed to the mind All tins must be by allusion 
to other ideas ‘Sii,’ sud Johnson, ‘you talk 
of l.inguage as if you h id ncvci done .anything 
( Ise hut study it, instc id of goveining a nation ’ 
TIic Gi rui.il s.aid, ‘ Qia 7 (> c un tioppo gran com 
]>hiiunto ’ this is too guat a i oniplinn. nt 
Jolinson aiisvveied, M should h.avc thought so, 
sii, if I had not Ju' iid you t ilk ’ Tlie Gcnoi il 
.isked him what he tliought ot the sjnni of in- 
fidelity winch w.as so jiievihrit Johnson 
‘Sii, this gloom of infi(Ulity, I hojio, is only a 
transient cloud ]> issing tlirough tlu lieiinspheic, 
which will soon be dissipated, and tlio sun bieak 
toith with hib usual si>h'ndour ’ ‘You think, 
then,’ sud the Geneial, ‘th.it they will change 
then piinciplcs like tlieii clothes ’ Johnson 
‘ Wliy, 811, if they lx stow no moie thought on 
l)iinei])les til in on duss, it must bo so ’ The 
(Jeiici.il siiil, th it ‘ n guat pait of the fashion- 
able luhdelity vv is owing to a dcsiie of showing 
eoiii.igc Men vvlio liave no <)])i)oitunitiC3 ot 
sliovvmg it as to things in this lilc, t.ike dc itli 
.and futuiity is objects on v\hieh to displiy it ’ 
.JoH^^>ON ‘ That IS mighty foolisli iffeetatioii 
Fe.ai is one of the pissums of human natuie, of 
which it IS imposbihlo to divest it Y( u le- 
merubei that tlie Emiieioi Ghailes v , when he 
read uiiou the' tombbtune of a S])amsli noble- 
m.in, “Hero lies one who never knew fear,” 
wittily s.iid, “ Then ho ncvei snuffed a c.indle 
with his lingcis ” ’ 

He talked a few vvouls of Fiench to the 
Gcnoi al , but finding he did not do it with faci- 
lity, he asked for pen, ink, and paper, and wrote 
the following note — 

**rai III dans la gtogiaphie de Lucas de Linda 
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un Pater noster icrit dans tme langue tout-lt-fait 
'hffercnte de VltaliennCy et de toutes autres les- 
quelles se dtrn cnt da Latin, Uautcur VappcUc 
Imguam Corsica; nisticam elle a pent Hre passi , 
t)eu d peu , mats die a certainement prhalu, au- 
trefois dans les montagnes et dans la canipagne 
Le mtine auteur dit la m^me chose at pailant de 
la Sai daianc , qiCd y a dtux langues dans Vide, 
une des idles, Vaidrc de la campagne ’ 

The General immediately informed him that 
the lingva rusttca was only in Sardinia 
Dr Johnson wont home with me, and drank 
tea till late in the night He said, ‘ Gcneial 
Paoli had the loftiest jioit of any man ho liad 
ever scon ’ lie denied that militaiy men weie 
always the best bre«l men ‘ PeifcLt good bleed- 
ing,’ he ohseived, ‘consists in having no piiti- 
cuhir niaik of any piofcssion, hut a geneial 
elegance of manneis, whereas, in a niilitiiy 
nun, you can commonly distinguisli the liai<d 
of a soldier, Vhonimi d'tjx'c ’ 

Dr Joliiison shunne d to night any disdms on 
of the ixuplexcd (lucstioii of fate and fiee will, 
which I attunjjtcd to ngitite ‘Sii,’siid lie, 

‘ we /t/mie our will IS fiee,au(l //icit’.s an end on't ’ 
He hououied me with las company at dinnei 
on the l()th of October, at my lodging*, in Old 
Tlond Stioet, with Sii Joshiu Reynolds, l^li 
(bvinck. Dr Goldsmitli, Llr Mui^diy, Mi 
Rickeist ifl, and I\Ii Tliomas D uies Girink 
played round liim with a fond vivacity, taking 
hold of th(* bicast of his co it, and, looking up 
m Ill'S f ICO 'With a lively aiclincss, eoinphnientcd 
him on the good health which he sci incd then 
to enjoy , while the sago, shaking his head, he 
held him with a gentle compUcency One of 
the coini)aiiy not htmg come at the appointed 
hour, I piojiosed, as usual upon suchoce isions,to 
Older dinner to be seivcd, adding, ‘Ought si\ 
people to be k(‘i>t waiting foi om ’’ ‘Why, yes,’ 
aiisweiod Johnson, with a dclicitc lumnnity, 
‘if the one will suflei moic by your silting 
down then the six will do by w iiling ’ Gold 
smith, to ducit the tidious minutes, stiutted 
about bi igging of Ijis dn ss, .md I believe was 
seiiously \am of it, for liis imiid was woiidei- 
fiilly prone to such imiu cssions ‘ Come, come,’ 
said Gaiiick, ‘ talk no moic of tli.it You me 
pcihajis the woist— eh, eh’’ Gohbinith was 
eageily attempting to iiiliiiuiit him, wlu n Gar 
lick went on, liuglimg iionitilly, ‘ N ly, you 
will always Jonh like a g( nth in in , but I am talk- 
ing of being well or ill died ’ ‘ Well, let me tell 

you,’ said Chddsmith, ‘when my tailor brought 
home my bloom coloured coat, lie s.ud, “JSii, I 
have a favour to beg of you When anybody 
isks you who made your clothes, he pleased to 
mention Jolin Filhy, at the Hairow, in Water 
Lane ” ’ J ohnson ‘ Why, sir, that was because 
he knew tlie strange colour would attract crowds 
to gaze at it, and thus they might hear of him, 
and sec how well be could make a coat even of 
«o absurd a colour.’ 


165 

[ After dinner our conversation first turned 
upon Pope Johnson said, his characters of 
men were adiniiably di.iwn, those of women 
not so well He rei>c.ded to us, in his forcible 
melodious manner, the concluding lines of the 
Dunciad ^ While he was talking loudly in 
]>iaisc of those lines, one of tlic comp my ven- 
tured to siy, ‘Too fine for such a poem— a 
poem on what’’ Johnson (with a disdainful 
look) ‘ WJiy, on dunces It was worth while 
being a dunce then Ah, sii, hadst thou lued 
in those days’ It is not woith while being a 
dunce now, when tlicie are no wits ’ Bicker 
stiff oh^cixed, as a peculi.ar circumstance, that 
I’opc’s f lino was liigher when he was ali\e tlian 
it was tlicn Johnson said his pastorals were 
])oor things, though tlic veisification was fine 
He told us, with high satisfaction, the anecdote 
of Pope’s inquinng who was tlie authoi of his 
London, and s 13 mg, he will be soon dtterri Ho 
obscived 111 it in Di^den’s poctiy tbiio w^rc 
pissages driwn fium a iiiofundity which Pipe 
could m'Vcr reach Ho icpeatc<l some fmc lines 
on love by the foiinci (winch I have now for 
gotten), .ind give gicit .ipplaiisc to the cha- 
lactei of Zinni Goldsmith said tint Pope’s 
ch.naetei of Addison showed a deep knowh dge 
of the lium.ni lieait Johnson said th it the 
dcsciiption of the temple, m The Monmuin 
Jiudt,^ w IS the hnest poclic.il pjssage he had 
ever lead, he iciollecti'd none in Sh.ikspoaie 
equal to it ‘But,’ siid Gainck, all al.ii imal foi 
‘the (bul of Ills idolati)',’ ‘ wo know not the ex- 
tent and v.ini ty of his poweis Wc aie to sup 
l»ose theie .aic such j) iss igt s m his woiks Shak- 
spoue must not suffei from the badness of our 
iiKinoiKs ’ Johnson, dm 1 ted by this enthusi- 
’slic j«Mlousy, wait on VMtli gieat ardour . ‘ No, 
Ml , Gongicvehas imtinc-’ (smiling on the tiagio 
cigcincss of (Luiick), but composing himself, 
he idd< d, ‘Sii, this is not compiling Congreve 
on the whole witli Shikspeaio on the whole; 
hut only ni.iint iimng tint Congievc his one 
liner p issage thin any that can he found in 
'^hikspcaie Sir, a nnn may h.ive no more 
than ten giiine is in the world, but Jic m ly liavc 
those ten guine.is 111 one pu ce , and so may 
have a fun i ]»K(e tli m a ni.in who h.as ten 
thousand pounds hut then lie has only one ten- 
gmiica piece —Wli.it I mean is, that you can 
show me no jussngc, vvlieie there is sinipljc a 
desciiptioii of rniteiial objects, without any 
intermixtiiie of nior.il notions, which juoduces 
such an cffi ct ’ Mi IMuiphy mentioned Sh ik- 
spc.ire’s dcsciiption of the night before the 
battle of Agineourt , but it was observed it had 

* Mr Laiigton informed me Hi at he onee related to 
Johnson (on the authonty of bpem e) that Pope himself 
admired those lines so much, tli.it when he repeated 
them, his voice fulfircd ‘And well it might, sir,' said 
Johnson, ‘for they are noble lines’ — J Boswell, 
Jun 

* Act 11 sc S —Malone 
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fMn in it. Mr Davies suggested the speech of 
Juliet, in which she figures herself awakening 
in the tomb of her ancestors. Some one men- 
tioned the description of Dover Cliff JoHN- 
BON * * No, sir , it should be all precipice — all 
vacuum The crows impede your fall Tlic 
diminished appearance of the boats, and other 
circumstances, are all very good dcscnption, 
but do not impress tlic mind at once with the 
homble idea of immense htiglit Tlic impres- 
sion 18 divided , you pass on by computation, 
from one stage of the tremendous space to 
another. Had tlie girl in The Momninff IhuU 
said she couJd not cast hei shoe to tlic top of 
one of the pillars in the temple, it would not 
have aidul the idea, but weak( nod it ’ 

Talking of ,x bai nstti wlio had a bad utterance, 
Borno one (to rouse Johnson) wickedly said tliat 
ho was unfoitunate in not having been taught 
oiatory by Slieiidan Johnson ‘Nty, sir, il 
he had been tiught by Hheiidari, he would have 
cleared the looni ’ Oaruk K ‘Sheridan has 
too much vanity to bo a good man ’ — We shall 
now seo Johnson’s mode of cl( fending a man , 
taking him into his own hands, and discnruinat- 
ing Johnson ‘No, sir There is, to ho sure, 
in Sheridan, something to reprehend and eviuy 
thing to laugh at , but, sn, bo is not ab.i<lmaii 
No, sir, weu' mankind to be dividtd into good 
and bad, lie would stand considciably within 
tlie ranks of good And, sn, it must be allowed 
that Shi'iidaii excels in pliiii declamation, 
though he can exhibit iiocbaiacter ’ 

I should, perhaps, luive suppu ssed this disqiu 
sitioii concc'rniiig a peison of whoso mciit and 
worth I think with icsju cfc, had ho not attacked 
Johnson so oiitingeously in liis Lift of i^uift, ami 
at the same time tieatod us, his admiieis, as a 
set of pigmies Ho who has ])iovoked the lash 
of wit, cannot compl.uii that he smuts fiom it 

jMis Moiitigue, a 1 idy distinguished foi 
having wultcii an Kssiy ou Shiksptaie, hting 
mentioiu d — IvM Noi ns ‘I think that essay 
does her lionoiu ’ Johnson ‘ Yes, sir , it dots 
ho honour, but it would do nobody else honour 
X have, indeed, not leid it all Hut when I 
take up the end of a web, and imd it pack 
thread, I do not e\pe< t, by looking fuither, to 
lind embioideiy Sii, I will vintuio to say 
theie IS not one sentence of tiuc ciiticism in 
her book’ Garrick ‘ Ihit, sir, sunly it 
shows how much Voltaiie has mist iken Shak 
speare, which nobody else li vs done ’ Johnscin 
‘ SSir, nobody else livs thought it woith while 
And what nieiit is there m that’ You nnj as 
well piaiso a sclioolmuster for wdiit»t>ing a boy 
who has constiued ill No, sir, theio is no ical 
ciiticisin in it none showing the beauty of 
thoi’glit, as foimed on the workings of the 
human heart ’ 

The admueis of this Essvy ’ maybe ofTended 

* Of u hoiii I u know lodge inj self to be one, consider- 
ing it aa a piece of the secoudaiy or coiuparativo species 


at the slighting manner m which Johnson spoke 
of it ; but let it be remembered, that he gave 
his honest opinion unbiassed by any prejudice, 
or any proud jealousy of a woman intruding 
herself into the chair of ciiticism , for Sir 
Joshua Reynolds has told me, that when the 
Essay first came out, ami it was not knowm 
who had written it, Johnson wondered how Sir 
Joshua could like it. At this time Sir Joshua 
himself had received no information concerning 
the author, except being assured by one of our 
most eminent litei'ati, that it was clear its 
author did not know the Greek tragedies in the 
original One day, at Sir Joshua’s table, when 
it was related that Mrs Montague, in an excess 
of compliment to the author of a modem tragedy, 
had exclaimed, ‘ I tremble for Shakspeare,’ 
Tobnson said, ‘ AYlien Shakspeare has got — - 
for his rival, and IMis Montague foi his do- 
fcndir, he is in a poor state indeed ’ 

Johnson proceeded ‘The Scotchman has 
taken the right method in his Elements of Ci 
asm I do not mean th it he has taught us any- 
thing , but he has told us old things in a new 
way * MuRruv ‘ Ho seems to have icad a 
great deal of Ficncli ciituism, and wants to 
make it his own ; as if he had been for years 
anatomizing the heait of man, and peeping into 
cv(iy ciami> of it ’ Goinsurjii ‘It is easier 
to wiito that book than to lead it ’ Johnson : 
‘AYc have an example of true ciiticism in 
Rurke's Essai/ on the Suhhmc and Ikanlifal ; 
and, if I recollect, theio is also Du Los , and 
Bouhours, who shows all be luty to di'pcnd on 
tiiith Tluicis no gieit mciit in telling how 
many plays liave ghosts in them, and how this 
ghost is bettei than that You must ^^how how 
terror is impussvd on the human heait— In 
the desciijition of night in ^lacbetli, the beetle 
and the bat dctiact from the geiicial idea of 
daikiiess— inspissated gloom ’ 

Lolitics Ixing mentioned, he said ‘ Tins peti- 
tioning is a new mode of distiessing gov eminent, 
and a mighty easy one I will undeii ike to get 
petitions either against quaitti guineas or half 
guimas, with the help of a little liot wine 
There must be no yielding to cixoiuage tins 
1’he object is not impoitant enough AV’’e are 
not to blow up half a dozen palaces, because one 
cottage IS burning ’ 

The conveis ition then took another turn 
Johnson. ‘It is am.izmg wlut ignoi nice ol 

of critnism, caiul not ol fliit pioloiind spmos vvlinh 
alone Dr Johnson would illow to bo ‘ usl ciitKism ' 

It IS, besides, ilcaily and cleg vntl> expifS'^cd, and Ins 
done etTcctiiilly what it pioftssed to do,— namely, 
vindicated blnkspoue fiom tlic innu picsentations of 
Voltaire, and considiiing how miuy young people 
were misled by Ins witty though false obseivations. 
Mis Montagues Fssay w is of scivico to Shakspeare 
with a ccitain of loideis, and is theiofoie entitled 
to piaise Johnson, I am assured, allowed the meiit 
which I have stated, sav uig(with lefti'^ncc to Voltaire), l 
' it IS conclusive ud hvmuiem Boswelu I 
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certain points one sometimes finds in men of 
eminence. A wit about town, who wrote Latin 
bawdy verses, asked me how it happened that 
England and Scotland, which were once two 
kingdoms, were now one, and Sir Fletcher 
Norton did not seem to know tliat there were 
such x^ubhcations as the Reviews ’ 

‘ The ballad of Hard) knute has no gi eat merit, 
if it be really ancient * People talk of nature 
But mere obvious nature may be exhibited witli 
very little power of mind ’ 

On Thursday, October 19, I passed tlie even- 
ing with him at his house lie advised me to 
complete a Dictionaiy of words jioculiar to 
Scotland, of which I shoned him a specimen 
‘ Sir,’ said he, * Ray has made a collection of 
north coiuntiy woids By collecting those of 
your countiy, you w ill do a useful thing towards 
the histoiy of the language ’ He bade me also 
go on with collections which I was m iking upon 
the antiquities of Scotland ‘ Make a large 
book— a folio’ Boswell ‘But of wlut use 
will it be, su ’’ Johnson . ‘ Never mind the 
use , do it ’ 

I couipl lined that he had not mentioned Cai- 
nck in his Picfice to Shakspeare , and a<^kcd 
him if he did not adiniic him Johnson 
‘Yes, as “a poor player, who ficts and struts 
his hour upon the stage ”~as a shidow ’ Bos 
WELL ‘ But has he not brought Sliaksjicue 
into notice’’ Johnson ‘Sii, to allow tint, 
would be to lamiioon the age Many of Shak- 
spearc’s plays aie the woise for being acted 
Macbeth for instance ’ Boswell ‘ What, sii ’ 
IS notliing gained by decoration and action’ 
Indeed, I do wish that you had iiKiifioiud 
Gannk ’ Johnson ‘ My dear sir, h ul I men- 
tioned him, I must Iiavc mentioned many more 
Mrs Pritchard, Mrs Cibber,— nay, and Mr 
Cibber too he, too, altered SI lakspe ire ’ BoS- 
w ELL ‘ You have read Ins ipology, sii ’ ’ John- 
son * Yes, it IS very cnteitaimng But as for 
Cibber him self, taking fiom his convcis.ation all 
that he ought not to have siid, he was a pool 
cicatuie I remember wlien lie biouglit mo one 
of his Odes to have my opinion of it, I could 
not bcai such nonsense, and would not let Iiim 
read it to the end so little lospcct liad I foi 
iliat (j)cat man I (liughing) Yet I rcmembei 
Richardson w^ondciing tint I could tieat him 
with familiarity ’ 

I mentioned to him that I had seen the execu- 
tion of se\eral convicts at Tyburn two days 
befoic, and that none of them seemed to be 
under anyconcein Johnson ‘ Moht of them, 
sir, have never thought at all ’ Boswell 
‘ But IS not the fear of death natural to man ? ’ 
Johnson ‘ So much so, sir, that the whole of 

* It is unquestionably a modern fiction It was 
written by John Bruce, of Kinioss, and first pub 
i'-'bed at Edinbuigli, in folio, m 1719 fecc Percy s 
L'hquti, of Aiuit'iU English Poetry f vol u. pp 96, 111, 
4th edit —Malonje. 1 
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life IS but keeping away the thoughts of it* 
He then, in a low and earnest tone, talked of 
his meditating upon the awful hour of his own 
dissolution, and m what m inner he should con- 
duct himself upon that occasion ‘ I know not,* 
said he, ‘ whethci I should wish to have a friend 
by mc,oi have it all between God and myself * 
Talking of our feeling foi the distresses of others 
— Johnson ‘Why, sir, there is much noise 
made about it, but it is greatly exaggerated 
No, air, we have a ccitam degico of feeling to 
iwomiit ns to do good , more than that Provi- 
dence docs not intend It would be miaciy to 
no inirpose * Boswell * But suppose now, sir, 
that one of your intimate fiicnds weie appre- 
hended for an offence for which he might be 
hanged ’ Johnson ‘ I should do what I could 
to bail him, and give liini any otlicr assistance , 
but if he were once f inly hanged, I should not 
suffer * Bosw ell ‘ Would you eat your ilinner 
that day, sir’’ Johnson ‘ Yes, sir, and cat 
it as if he were eating with me Wliy, tliere’s 
B.iietti, who is to be tiled for his life to morrow , 
fi lends have risen ujv foi him on every side, 
jet if he should be h.ingcd, none of them will 
cat a sbcc of plumx>iulding the less Sir, that 
sympathetic feeling goes a very little way in 
depressing the mind * 

I told him that I had dined lately at Foote’s, 
who showed mo a letter whicli he liad received 
from Tom Davies, telling him tliat he had not 
been able to blcci) fiom the concein he felt on 
account of ‘ ihis sad affair of Barcilif begging of 
him to tiy if lie could suggest anything that 
might be of SCI vice, and at tlio same time, rc- 
coinincmlmg to him an industiious young man 
who kept a jncklc sliop Johnson ‘Ay, sir, 
here you have a specimen of human synipatliy 
a fiiend hanged, and a cucumber jiiekled AV’'e 
know not whether Baretti or the ineklo man 
has kept Davies fiom sleep nor does lie know 
liimself And as to his not sleeping, sir, Tom 
Davies is a very gic it man , Tom lias been upon 
tlie stage, and knows how to do those tilings 
I have not been upon the stigc, and cannot do 
those things ’ Boswell ‘ I have often blamed 
myself, sir, for not feeling for otliers as sensibly 
as many say they do ’ Johnson ‘ Sir, don’t 
be dujicd by them any more You will find these 
very feeling people arc not very ready to do you 
good Yiiay pa q you by feeling * 

Boswtll ‘ Foote has a great deal of humour.* 
Johnson ‘Yes, sir’ Boswell ‘He has a 
singular talent of exhibiting character ’ JOHN- 
SON ‘8ir, it is not a talent— it is a vice , it is 
what othcis abstain from It is not comedy, 
which exhibits the character of a sjaccies, as that 
of a miser g ithei ed from many misers it is farce, 
which exhibits individuals ’ Bos WELL ‘Did not 
he think of exhibiting you, sir’’ Johnson. 

‘ Sir, fe ir restrained Inm, he knew I would liave 
broken his bones I would '>ave saved him the 
trouble of cutting off a leg 1 would not have 
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left liim a leg to cut off ’ Boswell * ‘ Pray, 
«ir, IS not Foote an infidel?’ Johnson* ‘I do 
not kiKov, Ml, tint the fellow is an infidel , but 
if lie )>( an infidtl, he is an infidel as a dog is 
an infid' 1 , tliat is to say, he has never thought 
Uiion tin subject’^ BoswllL ‘ I suppose, sir, 
he has tlioneht superfitially, and seized tlie fust 
notion H vvliK h <K 1 uuf d to his miinl ’ Johnson 
‘W hy tlicn, sii, still he is like a dog, that 
snatclus tin jntei next him Did you never 
obser\ t th dogs h tve not tlie power of com- 
paring ^ A dog will t ik( a sni ill Int of moat as 
icadily as a 1 irg* , when both are lx foie him ’ 

‘ liuclian in,’ he oliscivtd, ‘his fewei autos 
than any modi in Latin poet He has not only 
had gii it Knovvh (F( of the Litin language, but 
was a gioii poi tn il genius Both the Scdigors 
piais< liini ’ 

H» i-nm f dived of ilie passage in Oongrev(‘ 
with b’^li ( omiiH ndation, and said, ‘Sh ikspcaic 
nevtr li is six Inns together witliout a fault 
Pdliajisjou in ly find seven , but this docs not 
refute niy g( in lal assertion If I come to an 
orchaid uni s ly tlieie’s no fiuit heic, and the n 
conicK a [xnitig mm, who finds two <ipples and 
three p< us, md tells me, “ iSir, >ou iie mis 
taken, I li i\e bnunl both apples and p( us,” 
I sliould 1 lugli at lum what would tint be to 
the' jun |)o^(' ^ ’ 

Busw ML ‘ Wh it do you tliirik of Dr Young’s 
J^K/ht ThuioOits, sii^’ .Johnson ‘Why, su, 
theie ue* \(i} fun tliuigs m them ’ Beiswi !.L 
*Ih tlnie not less uImioii in the nation now, 
sir, tlim theie w IS f<uim‘ily'” Johnson ‘1 
don’t know, sir, tli it tin le is ’ Boswi ll ‘Foi 
instame, time list'd to be* a thaidaiii in cvciy 
gie it laiiiil^ , whn li we do not fiiiel now ’ JoHN- 
bON ‘Neither elo you tiinl any of the .St ite 
leivanis whieli gieat Liimlies useel foiineil> to 
have 'J'lu u is i e haiigo of inoelcs in the whole 
depai tmeuit of lite ’ 

Next <1 , ( )e ieihe i 20, lie appealed, for the only 
tinui I sup))os< 111 his lile', as i w it in ss m a com t 
of just ii e. In ing I died to gi\e evnhnte to tlie 
chai.ictei of Mi Ikuetti, win), lianiig st d)l)cd a 
man in the' stieet, w is an ugiied at the Ohl 

* Win II Ml F(X'(o was at J dinbm,^)), ho tliou^ht hi 
to < nte 1 1 nil i innin hnis bvot< h eiiini* uiy w ith a gu it 
elt il nf xxiilmlv it tin e spiiistMif Dr John^eni, 

innniiiiii it would In 'k i < j)( ililo I It It tins as not 
cimI to nn , Init sit lulnutly till he linl e\- 

Ilau^^eti his iiuniiixut on tluit subjtet, uni tin n 
obsentd, till! stmh Johnson must be .illowed to 
have honn st( i ling w it , ainl tli it I li nl hcaid Inin a 
voij gotnl tiling ol Ml I'oote liimsolf ‘Ah, mv oM 
fiieaui .Sun, < i n <l I'ooti , * no in in s.ij s hi lit i things 
elo let Us li i\ I it ' llponwlinli I told tin. xboveston, 
vehieh puxltu < d u \ t i e loud 1 nngli fioin tho conipanj 
Hut I novel saw Footo so ebst (>nieitt'd He lookt d 
grave and ingi>, and enteieil uUo a seiious lefntatiou 
of tho instil 0 of tho roniaik ‘What, sir,’ said lie, 
‘talk thus ol .1 in in e>t bbei il odiuatiem — a man who 
foi jous way it tho Lbiiveisity ot Oxtord — a man who 
lias aeblod sixtei n now t hin ictcis to the pjighsh eiiauia 
©f 1)18 countiy 1 Hosw klu 


Bailey for murder Never eliel such a constel- 
lition of genius enlighten tlie awful Sessions 
House, cmpliatically called Justice Hall Mr 
Buike, IMr Garnik, Mr Beaucleik, and Dr 
Johnson , and undoubtedly their favourable 
testimony had due weight with tho court and 
jury Johnson give his evidence in a slow, de- 
liberate, and distinct m inner, whuh was un- 
coinnioiily iinpiessive It is well known that 
Ml Baictti was ac<iuitic'd 


CHAPTEJl XXI. 

1700 - 1770 . 

On the 2 Cth of October w^c dined together at 
the 'Mitie Tavein I found fudt with Foote for 
indulging his t dent of i nlicule at the ex])ensc of 
Ills visifcois, wlucli I colloipu illy tc lined making 
fools of his company Johnson ‘Why, sii, 
vvlicn you go to see Foote, you do not go to see 
a saint , you go to see \ man who will be entci- 
t lined at yoni house, and tlicn bung you on a 
public stage, wdio will enteitain you at his 
house for ilic viiy pm pose of bunging jou on a 
jmblic stage Sir, he does not m ike fools of 
loscompmy, tliey whom he exposes aie fools 
alieady , he only bungs tliom into action ’ 
Talking of tiaiU, he oliscived, ‘ It is a mis 
t ikcn notion tli it a v ist di d of ii'om y is biouglit 
into a n itn»n by tiado It is not so Coni- 
moditns come fiom comnioilitics , but tiade 
piodiues no ( i]>it d amission of vu dth How 
ever, tliough tliere should bt' liltli' piofit in 
money, tlien is a considt lable jiiolit in plca- 
sme, as it gives to one nvtion tin* piodiictions of 
another, as wo luve wines and fi uUs, indmany 
othorfoieign ii tu les liimiglit to its ’ BosW'ELL 
‘Yes, sii, and theie is a piofit in jth asure, by 
its fmmshing occupdion to such nmnbeis of 
minkind ’ Johnson ‘ WIiv, mi, 3011 cannot 
tall til it pkisme to wlinli all no averse, and 
which none begin but with flie liope of leaving 
ofi , i tiling which men dislike bi foic the'y havt 
tiled it Old when tliey hive tiled it’ Bos 
\\ I T L ‘But sir, the mind must be cmploj'cd, 
and we glow wcaiy wlini idle ’ JuilNSON 
‘That IS, bir, because otluis being busy, we 
w uit comp 1113* , but if we wcio all idle, theie 
would be no gi owing wcaiy* we should all en- 
teilain one inothei Tlnie is, iinUe'd this in 
tilde it give s men an oppoitiniit} of impiov- 
ing their situ ition If theie wcie no trade', 
1111113 poor would always icnnin pooi 

B'lt no man lov os labour for itsi If ’ Bos\\ j r l 
‘ Yes, sii, I know a peison wlio docs He is a 
veiy libe>iu)us judge, and he loves the labour ’ 
Johnson ‘Su, that is bee'ausc he loves icspeet 
ami distinction (^oidd lie have them without 
lihour, he would like it less ’ Boswell ‘He 
tells me he likes it for it&df ’--‘Why*, sir, lie 
fincies so, because he is net accustomed to ab 
stract ’ 
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We went home to his house to tea Mrs 
Williams made it mth sufficient dextciity, 
notwithstanding her blindness, though her 
manner of satisfying lieiself tluit the cups were 
full enough appeared to mo a little awkwaid , 
for I fancied she put her finger dou n a cci tain 
way, till slie felt the tea toucli it * In my hist 
elation at being allowed the i)rivilcge of attend- 
ing Dr Johnson at his late vibits to this lady, 
which was like being sco clionbu'i coimlus, I 
willingly (hank cup ifter cup, as if it had betn 
the Heliconian sjjiing But as the chum of 
novelty wont off, I grew moie fastidious, and 
besides, I disco\cicd that she was of a peevish 
temper 

Theie was a pretty large circle this evening 
Di Johnson was in veiy good humour, lively, 
and icady to talk upon all subjects JMi Fci- 
ges^on,*^ the self taught philosopher, told him 
of a new-invented machine which went without 
horses, a man who sat in it turned a hiudle, 
which woilud a sjuing that diove it foiwiid 
‘Tlicn, 811,’ said Johnson, ‘what is gdiicd is, 
the man has his choice whether he will move 
himself alone, oi himself and the machine too ’ 
Dominicctti being mentioned, he would not 
allow him any int lit ‘Thuieis nothing in all 
this hoisted system No, sii , modi* lUd biths 
can be no bcttci than waaim watei , thou only 
effect can he that of tepid moisture ’ One of 
the Cl mpany took the othci side, maint lining 
th vt medicines of vaiious soits, and some too 
of most poweiful effect, aic iiitioduccd into the 
Inman fiame by the medium of the pores , ind 
theiefore, when waim w itcr is impugnaled 
with s.ilutifi lolls vSuhstaiicos, it iniv juodiieo 
great effects as a b ith Tins appeiud to me 
veiy satisfictoiy Johnson did not answer it, 
but t liking for victoiy, and detci mined to he 
master of the held, he h id recoiuse to the dcviei 
which Goldsmith irnputi d to him in the witty 
words of one of Cihht.i’s comedies ‘Theic is 
no aiginng with Johnson, for when Ins pistul 
irissGS flic, he knocks you down with the butt 
Olid of it ’ He turned to the gentleman, ‘ Well, 
sii , go to Doininiceiti, nnd get thyselt fumigated, 
but be siue th it the stciin he diiected to thy 

* I have since li 111 K isnn to think tint I w’ is inis 
taken , for I have lx in infomuil h> a Inly, who wis 
lone: intimate with lur, ami likt Iv to bt a mere accu- 
nto obsdvcr of such nnttns, that slu' liail Kcpurnl 
6U( li a mccness of toiu h is to know, hy tin ft < hug on 
the outsido of the cni>, how iitai it was to l)Liiig full 
— BubVvrLL. 

2 J imcs Ft rgusson wis born in 1710 , at Keith, in 
Buillshiie, bcotl iml Of siuh ( \t i lonhn o> natuial 
abilities was he, that while t( mling his master’s sheep 
heactiuiicd a knowlf dge of the st us, and constructed a 
celestial globe At kngth ho went to Edinburgh, and 
suppoited himsflf by diawmg miniature poitiait'* 
In Indian ink , and this pioftssion he nftciwaids 
pursued on Ins ariival in Bolt Couit, London Ik 
Wiote ten volumes of mathematical and inisccllaucous 
woilvs, and died Nov 16 , 177 o 


/lead, for t/iat is the peccant part ' This produced 
a tiiumphant roar of laughter from the motley 
assembly of philosophcra, piinteis, and depen- 
dants, male and female 

I know not how so whimsical a thought came 
into my mind, but I asked, ‘If, sir, jou were 
shut up in a castle, and i new bom child with 
50U, wdiat would 5 011 do’* Johnson *Wliy, 
sir, I should not much like my company ’ Bos- 
WEIL ‘But would you take the tiouble of 
real mg it He seemed, as may well be sup- 
posed, unwilling to pursue tlie subject , but 
upon my pei severing 111 my question, replied, 
‘AMiy, yes, sir, I would, but I must li.ue all 
conveniences If I had no gaiden, I would 
ni iki i slied on the 1 oof, and take it tl’eie for 
tnsh ail I should fitd it, and wash it mucli, 
and with waim watei to jilcase it, not with cold 
water to give it pun’ Boswlll ‘But, bii, 
docs not he it ii la\ Johnson ‘bii,youar 0 
not to im igine the watci is to be veiy hot I 
would not ( addle tlie ihild No, su, the hardy 
motliod of ti eating cliihlieii does no good I’ll 
tike you five childicn fiom London, wl o shill 
cuff five High! md cliildien Sir, a mm hied 
in London will cany a burden, 01 iiin,oi wrestle, 
as well as a man hi ought up m flic liaidcst 
mamiei in the countiy ’ Boswiil ‘Good 
living I sujijiose, makes the Londonc’s stiong ’ 
JoHN'sON ‘\Vljy,sii 1 don’t know tliat it docs 
Oui chaiimenfiom lulmd, wlio an as stiong 
men as my, have been hrouglit up ujion pot itoes 
Quintity mikes uji foi (juality ’ Boswiil 
* AVould you tc'icli tins child that I hive fur- 
insh(‘d you with inytlimg^’ Johnson ‘No, I 
should not he ajit to teach it’ Boswul 
‘AVould not you have iid(isuiemt( ohingit’* 
Johnson ‘No, sii, 1 should not hi\c a jdea- 
suie in teaclnng it ’ liosw 1 ll ‘ II o ( you not 
a picasiiie m teaching nu n ’ Thoc I h tve you 
You liavt the saim pic isuio m tisuhi ig men 
that I should have in tiMclimg childicn ’ John- 
son ‘AV’hy, something about tliat ’ 

Boswill ‘Do you think, sir, tliat w'liat is 
called natuial alF( etion is liorn willi us ^ It 
set ms to mu to he the effect of h ibit, or of 
gi ititude foi kindness No child his it for a 
paunt whom it li is not seen’ Johnson 
‘ AVhy, sir, I tliink tin 1 e is in instinctive natural 
affection m paunts tovvaids their children ’ 
liussia being nn ntiom d as likely to become a 
great ernpiie hy tlie lajnd mcicase of popiil ition 
— Johnson ‘ AVhy, sir, I see no piospect of 
then propagating more They can liavo no 
more children th in tliey can get I know of no 
way to make them biecd more tliaii they do It 
IS not from re ison and prudence that people 
marry, but fioin inclination A man is poor; 
he thinks, “I cannot be woise, and so I’ll e’en 
take Peggy ” ’ Bosw ELL ‘ But liavo not nations 
been more populous at one poiiod than another’* 
Johnson ‘ Yes, sir , hut that has been ovnng 
to the people being less thinned at one period 
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than another, whether by emigrations, war, or 
pestilence, not by their being more or less pro- 
lific Births at all times bear the same propor- 
tion to the same number of people ’ Boswfll • 
‘ But to consider the state of our own country 
does not throwing a number of farms into one 
hand hurt population ’ * Johnson ‘ Why, no, 
sir , the same quantity of food being produced, 
will bo consumed by the same number of 
mouths, thougli the people may be disposed of 
in different ways We see, if corn be deal and 
butcher’s meat cheap, the f.irmcrs all apply 
themselves to tlie r using of corn, tiU it he comes 
plentiful and cheap, and then butcher’s meat 
becomes dear, so tliat an equality is always 
preserved No, sir, ht finciful men do as tliey 
will, depend uiion it, it is difiicult to disturb 
the system of life ’ Boswfll ‘But, sir, is it 
not a very bad tiling for landlords to ojquess 
their tenants, by raising their rents ’ John- 
son . ‘Very bad But, sir, it can never have 
any general influence, it m ly disiicss sonic 
individuals For, consider tins landlords can- 
not do without tenants Now, tenants will not 
give moic for land than land is woith If they 
can make more of their money by kccjnng a 
shop, 01 any other way, they’ll do it, and so 
oblige landloids to let land come bitk to a 
reisomiblo rent, in oidcr tli.it they may g( t 
tenants Lind in Engl ind is an aitide of com 
m(‘rco A teinnt wlio pajs his landloid his 
rint, thinks himself no more obliged to him 
than you tbink yoursilf obliged to a man in 
whose shop you buy a jiu ce of goods He 
knows the buidloid docs not let him hive his 
land for less thin he cm get fioin otheis, m 
the same manner as the shopkei'per sells his 
goods No shopkeeixT sells a y.iid of iibbon 
for six^ienco when sivinpencc is the current 
price’ Boswi I L ‘But, sii, is it not better th it 
tenants should be ilependent on lindloids’’ 
Johnson ‘ Wliy, sir, as there aic many more 
tenants tli.in kmdloids, pcihaps, sliictly sp*. ik 
mg, wo should wish not But il jou pleise 
you may let your lands cheap, and so get tlu 
value, pcit in inone> and ]>,ut m homage 1 
should agree with you in that ’ Ihtsw ml ‘ So, 
sir, jou laugh at schemes of iioliticil improve- 
ment ’ Johnson ‘ Wliy, sir, most sdiemes of 
political impiovemeut arc very laugliable tliinga ’ 
He obseived, ‘riovidciico has wisdy oideied 
that the moie nunnious men are, the more 
difficult it is for tlii'm to agree in anything, and 
so they are go\eincd There is no dou])t, that 
if the pool should leason, “ We’ll be the pooi no 
longer, we’ll make the iicli take their tuin, ’ 
they could easily do it, were it not that they 
can’t agiee So the common soldiers, though 
80 much more nunieious tlian their officers, aie 
govet lied by them for the same reason ’ 

Ho said, ‘ Mankind have a stiong attachment 
to the habitations to which they have been 
accustomed. You see the inhabitants of Nor- 
way do not with one consent quit it, and go to 


some part of America, where there is a mild 
climate, and where they may have the same 
produce from land, with the tenth part of the 
labour No, sir , their affection for their old 
dwellings, and the terror of a general change, 
keep them at homo Thus we see many of the 
hriobt spots in the world thinly inhabited, and 
many rugged spots well inhabited ’ 

The London Chronicle^ which was the only 
nowspapir he constantly took in, being brought, 
the office of reading it aloud was assigned to me 
I was divi'rted by his impatience He made me 
pass over so m iny parts of it, that my task was 
very easy He would not suffer one of the 
petitions to the King about the Middlesex elec- 
tion to be read 

I h.ul lured a Bohemian as my servant while 
I icmamcd in London ; and being much pleased 
with him, I asked Dr Jolinson whether his 
Ixing a Roman Catholic should prevent my 
t iking him with mo to Scotland Johnson 
‘ Why, no, sir If he has no objection, you can 
liave none’ Boswill ‘So, sir, you aie no 
great enemy to tlic Roman Catholic religion ’ 
Johnson ‘Noinme, sir, than to the Piesby- 
tiiian religion ’ Boswfll ‘You are joking ’ 
Johnson ‘No, sir, I re illy think so Nay, 
sir, of the two, I piefei the Popish ’ Boswell 
‘How so, 811 Johnson ‘Why, sir, the 
Picsbyteii ms have no church, no apostolical 
oidination ’ Boswell ‘And do you think 
that absolutely essential, sii ’’ Johnson 
‘Why, sii, as it ^^as an apost<dical institution, 
I think it is dangerous to be witlioiit it And, 
Hir, the Pri sbyti 11 ins have no public \\oiship 
they hive no form of piajer in 'which they 
know tliey irc to join They go to licai a man 
])i ijq and aie to juilgo whethci they will join 
with him ’ Boswfll ‘ But, sir, their docti me 
IS the feline with th it of the Church of Lngland 
Then Confession of Faith and the Thii (y nine 
Ai tides contain the simc points, even the doc 
ti me of pi ed( stiii ition ’ JOHNSON ‘ Wliy, 3 es, 
sii , piedestmation was a pait of the clamour 
of the tunes, si* it is mentioned m our Ai tides, 
but with as little positivcness as could be ’ 
iioswiiL ‘Is it neccs^aiy, sir, to believe ill 
the Thnty-nino Articles Johnson ‘Why, 
sii, that is a question which has been much agi- 
tited Some liave thought it nccessaiy that 
they should all be believed , otheis have con- 
sideied them to be only ai ticks of peace that 


1 Dr Siiixm Patrick (aft eiw aids Bishop of FI) ) thus 
exivrrsjjcs hunself on this subject, in a letter to the 
lo lined Dr John Maple toft, dated Feb S, 1G82-3 — 

‘I alwajs took the Arpicifs to be onlj aiticlcs of 
communion . and so Bishop Bianihall expiessly main- 
tains against the Bislmp eif Chalcedon , and I remem- 
ber well that Bishop Sandeison, when the King was 
llret restored, received the subseiiption of an acquaint- 
ance of mine, which he cleclaied was not to them as 
irtielcs of faith, but peoM, I ttink you need make no 
scruple of the matter, because all that I know so 
nndeihtand the meaning of the subscnpticn, and upon 
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!• to say, you are not to preach against them * 
Boswell ; ‘ It appears to me, sir, that predesti- 
nation, or what is equivalent to it, cannot be 
avoided, if we hold an universal prescience m 
the Deity.’ Johnson: ‘Why, sir, does not 
God every day see things going on without pre- 
venting them ? * Boswell . ‘ True, sir , but if 
a thing be certainly foreseen, it must bo fixed 
and cannot happen otherwise , and if wo apply 
this consideration to the human mind, there is 
no free will, nor do I see how prayer can bo of 
any avail.* He mentioned Dr Clarke and 
Bishop Bramhall on Liberty and Necessity, and 
bid me read South's Sermons on Prayer, but 
avoided the question which has cxciuciatcd 
philosophers and divmes bej ond any other I 
did not press it further when I perceived that 
he was displeased, and shrunk from any abridg- 
ment of an attribute usually ascribed to the 
Divinity, however irreconcilable in its full 
extent with the grand system of moral govern 
ment. He supposed orthodoxy here ciainped 
the vigorous powers of his understanding He 
was confined by a chain which early imagination 
and long habit made him think massy and 
strong, but which, had he ventured to try, he 
could at once have snapt asunder. 

I proceeded. ‘What do jou think, sir, of 
purgatoiy, as believed by the Roman Catholics ’ ’ 
Johnson ‘Why, sir, it is a very harmless 
doctnne. Tliey are of opinion that the gene- 
rality of mankind are neither so obstinattly 
wicked as to deserve eveiUsting punishment, 
nor so good as to rneiit being admitted into the 
society of blessed spirits ; and therefore that 
God is giaciou&ly pleased to allow of a middle 
state where tliey may bo purified by certain 
degrees of suffciing You see, sn, theic is 
nothing unreasonable in this * Bo.swlll . ‘ But 
then, sir, their masses for the dead ’ * John 
son . ‘ Why, sir, if it be once established that 
there are souls in purgatory, it is as proper to 
pray for tlu in, as for oui luethren of ni.inkmd wlio 
arc yet in this life ’ Bosss F ll ‘ The idolatry 
of the mass’* Johnson ‘Sir, there is no 
idolatiy in the mass They believe God to be 
there, and they adore him ’ Boswill ‘The 
worship of saints’’ JoHNbON ‘Sir, they do 
not worship saints , they invoke them they 
only ask their prayers I am talking all this 
time of the doctrines of the Church of Rome I 
grant you that, in piactice, purgatoiy is made 
a lucrative imposition, and that the people do 
become idolatrous as they recommend them- 
selves to the tutelary protection of particulai 
saints I think their giving the sacrament only 
in one kind is criminal, because it is contrary to 
the express institution of Christ, and I wonder 

other terms would not subsciibc’ — Tlic above was 
printed some years ago in the Fumpean Magazine, 
from the oiiginal, now in the hands of Mi Mapktoft, 
surgeon at Chertsey, grandson to Dr John Mapktoft 
—Malone. 


how the Council of Trent admitted it.* Bos- 
well : ‘ Confession ?* Johnson . ‘ Wliy, I don’t 
know but that is a good thing. The Scripture 
says, “ Confess your faults one to another,” and 
the pnests confess as well as the laity. Then 
it must be considered that their absolution is only 
iqion repentance, and often upon penance also. 
You tliink your sins may bo forgiven without 
penance, upon repentance alone ’ 

I thus ventured to mention all the common 
objections against the Roman Catliolic Church, 
that I might hear so great a man upon tliem 
What he said is hero accurately recorded. But 
it is not improbable that if one had taken the 
other side, ho might have reasoned differently. 

I must, however, mention that ho had a 
rospe t for ‘ the old religion,' as tho mild IMelanc- 
thon called that of the Roman Catholic Church, 
c\cn while he was exciting himself for its 
lefoiination in some particulars Sir William 
Scott iiifoims mo that ho hc.iid Johnson say, 
‘A man who is converted fioni I’rotestantism to 
Popery may be sincere ; he parts with nothing 
ho 18 only superadding to what he already had. 
But a convcit from Popciy to Protestantism 
gives up so much of what he has held as sacred 
as anything that he retains , there is so much 
laceration of mind in such a conversion, that it 
can hardly be sincere and lasting ’ Tho truth 
of this reflection may be confirmed by many and 
eminent instances, some of which will occur to 
most of my readers. 

When we were alone, I introduced the subject 
of death, and endeavoured to maintain that fhe 
fear of it might bo got over I told him that 
David Hume said to me, ho was no more uneasy 
to tlimk he should not be after his life, than 
tliat ho had not been before he began to exist. 
Johnson ‘ Sir, if be leally thinks so, 1 ns per- 
ceptions are d sturbed , ho is mad If ho docs 
not think so, he lies He may tell you ho holds 
his finger m the flame of a candle, without 
feeling pain , would you helievo him ^ When he 
dies, he at least gives up all he has * Boswell 
‘ Foote, air, told me that when ho was vciy ill 
ho was not afiaid to die * Johnson ‘ It is not 
true, sir H(»ld a pistol to Foote’s breast, or to 
Hume’s, and tin eaten to kill them, and you’ll 
see how they behav t ’ Bosw ell ‘ But may we 
not fortify our minds for the approach of death ’ ’ 
— Here I am sensible I was m the wrong, to 
bung before his view what he ever looked upon 
with horror for although, wlicn in a celestial 
frame of mind in his Vanity of Human Wuhes, 
he has supposed death to bo ‘ kind Nature’s 
signal for retreat ’ from this state of being to ‘a 
hippier scat,’ his tlioughts upon this awful 
ch inge were in general full of dismal apprehen- 
sions Ills mind resembled the vast amphi- 
theatre, the Colisoeum at Rome In the centre 
stood his judgment, which, like a mighty gladia- 
tor, combated those apprehensions that, hke tli® 
wild beasts of the Arena, were all around in cells, 
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ready to be let out upon him. After a conflict, 
ho drives them back into their dens; but not 
killing them, they were still assailing him To 
rny question, whether we might not fortify 
our minds for the approach of death, he answered 
in a passion, ‘ No, sir, let it alone It matters 
not how a man dies, hut how lie lives The act 
of dying IS not of impeutance, it lasts so shoit 
a time ’ He added (witli an earnest look), 
‘ A man knows it must he so, and buhmits 
It will do him no good to whine ’ 

I attempted to continue tlic convcisation 
lie w IS so i>rovoked tliat he s iid, ‘Hive us no 
more of tins ’ irid w.is thrown into such astute 
of agitation, that he cxjiresst d himsilf in a way 
tliat aliiimd and disti(she<l me, showed an 
imiiitiLUK' tliat T shonhl leave liim, ind when 
I was going away, called to me stciiily, ‘Don’t 
let us meet to moirow ’ 

I went home exeecdingly uneasy All the 
liaish ohseivations wliuli I h idevei hcaid made 
upon his ch 11 icter ciowihd into niy mind, 
ind I seemed to niybclf like the man who had put 
hiHluMdinlo the lion’s mouth a gicat ni \ny 
times witli peifeet safety, l>ut at last lia<I it hit 
off Next nioinmg I stiit him a note, stating 
that I might h ivc h( ( n in the wiong, hut it was 
not intention illy he w.is tlieiefoie, 1 could not 
help thinking, too stviic u]>on me , that, iiot- 
withstiimling oui agummut not to imet tliit 
day, I wouhl ( all on liim in iny >vay to the eity, 
and st ly fiv e inmutc s hy my ^\,ltell * You aie,’ 
» lid I, ‘ in niy mind, bim c list night, suiioumh d 
with cloml indstoim la t me hue a glimpse 
of snnshim , ind go ulrnit my atlaiis m b*. unity 
and cliei 1 1 ulm ss ’ 

Upon ent( iing his study, T was glid that he 
w IS imt alone, wliiili ^^onl(l hive made our 
meeting more awkwaid Tin le wi le with him 
]Mi Sti ( vi ns and Ml Tyi is, both of whom I now 
sawtoi the In it time !My note liad, on his own 
iiik< tioi), soiti ned liim, foi he ri ei i\id me ^ely 
coni])] It I'ntl} , so tint I niu'xpi ett dly found my- 
self at < astg and joiin d in the tonveisatioii 
lies nd tlie till n s h id done too ninth honour 
to !Sii liitliard Jllitkmoie, hy willing so imieh 
agiinst him , tliat in his Cuniion he li id hi t n 
h(di»td hy vaiious wits,— a hue hy Pliillips, 
and a line h> d'nkell , so tliat by their aid and 
tliat of otlu is till poem had been m ide out ' 

I (U feuded lilai k mole’s bui)l)ose'd lines, whieli 
have been iiduuled »is absolute nonsense 
‘ A I'uiiti (I M st Pi nil ( \ oi ti^i 1 li id on, 

■\Vliu li tii'iii i n ikt d Pn I Ills gi iiidsiie won ’* 

* Jolinson Innisi If 1ns vin<licat(<l Blitknioie uiion 
this \( 1 A point See the Lin* of the VoUs, vol iii p 
76, S\o, IV'l — ,1 bosWFI L, Jun 

* An u uliM t)i ii sjiondi nt of th(' riooptaa Jlfajarnif, 
April 17''2, his ooiiiplt ti 1} (Xjiostd a mistake whith 
has bull uiiai { oiiiit ibh fiKpuiit iii astiihing these 
Inns to HI K kinoio, notw itlist Hiding th it Sii Hiehiiid 
Steele, m Ihut mu po])ul u woiK the .Sjircfntor, men- 
tions them as wntten by the ai thoi tif The Buti'-h 


I maintained it to bo a poetical conceit. A 
Pict bemg painted, if he is slain in battle, and 
a vest 18 made of his skin, it is a painted vest 
won from him, though he was naked 
Johnson spoke unfavourably of a certain 
pretty voluminous author, saying, ‘ He used to 
write anonymous books, and then other books 
commending those hooks, in which theie was 
something of rascality ’ 

I whispcied him, ‘Well, sir, yon arc now in 
good humour ’ Johnson ‘Yes, sir’ I was 
going to leave him, and had got as far as the 
shiircase Ho stopped me, and simling, said, 
‘ Get you gone m ’ a curious mode ol in\ iting 
me to stay, which I accordingly did for some 
time longer 

This little incidental quairel and reconcilia- 
tion, which pci haps I maybe thought to have 
detailed too ininiitely, inubt he esteemed as 
one of ni my pi oofs whieli his fiiends had, 
that though he might be chaigcd with bad 
hiunour at times, he was always a good-natured 
man, and I liave lioaid bii Joshua Keyimlds, 
a nice and ikliciti' ohseivci of manneis, paiti- 
culaily icnnik, tli it wlicn upon any occasion 
Johnson hid bciniough to any peison in com- 
]>any, lie took tin last oppoitiinity of reeoii- 
( ill ition, hy dunking to him, oi addnssing his 
disiourse to lam , but if he found las dignillcd 
ludacct o\eitiius Hulknly neglected, lie was 
quite iniliiFi H lit, and consideuil himstlf as 
liuing dire all tliat he ought to do, and the* 
otlier as now in ilu wiong 

Being to SI t out lor Scotl ind on the 10th of 
No\cnd)ei, I wiote to lam at bticathani, begging 
that ho would iiu 1 1 mo in town on tlie 0th , 
hut if tins should be \eiv incoiuenient to 
lam, I would go tlather Ills answer was as 
follows — 

‘to JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ 

‘Ah>r 0, 1760 

‘Dfab Sib, — T^] ton bilancmg the luconveni- 
enccs of botli paitus, I taid it will less mcom- 
inodc you to spend yoiu night heie, than me 

J’u/icrs, tlie Hon Edwiid How ud The coiaspon- 
<lent aboie mentioned sliows tins mist ike to be so 
iiiMteiiti, tliat not onl> / deleiided tlic lines as 151 ick- 
m •!( s in the poseme of Dr Johnson, witlunit anj 
lontiadictioii OI doubt ol thur authentic il> but tliat 
the Iteieiciid Mi Mlnlakri has assutcd in juiiit, tliat 
he undeist inds the n weie i,vj>)‘n id m the 1 ite edition 
Ol editions of I5I icknioie 'Aftei ill,’ s ij s this mtclli- 
gc nt water, ‘ it is not unwoitln of psitu nlai obsciva- 
lion (h it these lines so oftin quotid do not ex»st cither 
in Hhukmoie or Howaid ’ In Ike Princes, 

beo, Ibuh, now befoie me, p 9C), tht^> stand thus 
‘ A ^e'st as admued \oi tiger had on, 

■\Vlueh fiom this Isl ind s foes liis grandsire won, 
Whose aitful colour ])assd the Tjuan d)e, 

Obliged to tnumi»h in this legacy ’ 

It IS probable, I think, tliat some wag, in order to 
in ike Howaid still moio iidlculous than he ually wag, 
loinicd the coupkt as i sow* ciieulates — Boswfll 
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to come to town I wish to see you, and am 
ordered by the lady of this house to invito you 
hither. Whether you can come or not, I shall 
not have any occasion of wilting to you again 
before your marriage, and tlicicfore tell you 
now, that with great sinceiity I wish you happi- 
ness — I am, dear sir, your most alfection ite 
humble seiv ant, ‘Sam Johnson’ 

I was detained in towai till it was too 1 ite 
on the yth, so went to him eaily in the morning 
of the 10 th of Novombei ‘ Now.’ said he, 
‘ that you arc going to many, do not expect 
more fiom life than life will aiFord You m 
often hiul yourself out of hunioui, and jou ma> 
often tlaiik your wife lUit studious enougli to 
please you and yet you may have reason to 
considci yoiusclf as upon the wliole vciy happily 
mimed ’ 

Talking of maiingc in gfneial, he ob^^cived, 

‘ Oui 111 image seivico is lot) irhncd It i^^ cil- 
culatcd only foi the bt^L kind of nnm iges , 
whcicas vve should liave a foim for matches 
of convenience, of which tluie aic many ’ He 
agreed with 1110 tliat thcic was no absolute 
necessity for having the mam igo ctiemoii) 
poifoimcd by a icgiil u (leigyman, foi this was 
not commautlcd in Sciiiiluie 

I was vol ililc enough to lepeat to him a litth 
eiugiainmatic song of mine, on mitiimouj, 
which !Mr Gamck li id, a few da>s befoie, 
procuicd to he set to music by the voiy ingenious 
Ml Dibdin — 

‘AAIATRTMOMU TIIOK.HT 

‘ In till IjlitliP (lav s of lioiK i ino('n, 

Willi KaU s illuirmfiils sniilldi, 

I l(i\( d hci late, 1 lovi d lifi soon, 

And c ill d lier dcaicst kitten 

‘Cut now my kitti ii’s giown 1 1 at. 

Ami Cl os 5 lik(' oth( r wni s, 

Oil ' 1 )} m> soul, mv liom si M it, 

I It 11 sllL li is Him. llM s ' 

My illustrious fiicnd said, ‘ It is vciy well, sii , 
but you sliould not svvt 11 ’ Upon winch I 
altcied ‘ Oh ’ by my soul,’ to ‘ Alas, Alas ’’ 

He was so good as to accompany me to London, 
and see me into the post cli use which was to 
carry me on my road to Scotland And sure I 
am, that liovvevci inconsidcr ible many of tin 
paiticstlais lecoided at this time may appear to 
some, they will he esteemed by the best pait of 
inyicadeis as genuine tiaits of his chiiactci, 
conhibuting together to give a full, fin, and 
distinct view of it 

In 1770 he xniblished a political pamphlet, 
entitled The False Ahmn, intended to justify 
the conduct of the IMinisiiy and their majoiity 
m the House of Commons, foi having virtually 
assumed it as an axiom, that the expulsion of a 
member of rarliament was eqmvalent to exclu- 
sion, and thus having declared Colonel Luttrell 
to be duly elected for the county of Middlesex, 
notwithstanding IMr Wilkes had a great majority 


of votes This being justly considered as a 
gross violation of the 1 ight of <^lection, an alarm 
for the constitution evtended .tself all ovei the 
kingdom. To prove this alarm to bo false was 
the pill pose of Johnson\ pamphlet , but even 
his vast poweis were inulcipiatc to cope with 
constitutional tiuth and reason, and his aigu- 
ment failed of effect, and the House of Com 
mons have since expunged the ofTcnsivo lesolu- 
tion fiom their Jouinals Tint the HoubC of 
Commons might li iv^o expelled I\Ii Wilkes re- 
peatedly, and as often as he should bo le-tho&cn, 
was not domed , but mcapaeit ihon cannot bo 
but by an act of the whole Lcgislatiuc It wis 
wondtifiil to see how a picjudico in favoui of 
govcimcnt in gt'iieial, and an aveision to jiopii- 
lu cl imonr, could blind and contiact bueh an 
uuderst inding as dohnsoii’s 111 this paiticulii 
else, yet the wit, the saicism, the eloquent 
viv icity vvhuli this piiiiphkt displiyvd, madf' 
it be lead with gic li ividity at the time, and 
it will cvei he lead with pie isurc, foi the sake 
of its composition Tint it endeavoured to in- 
fuse a nueotie luililFoiciuc, as to public coii- 
cciiis, into the minds of the people, and that it 
bloke out sometimes into 111 exticme cini»enesa 
of contemptuous abuse, is but too evident 

It must not, howcvci, be omitted, that when 
the stoim of Ills vioh'iice subsides, bo takes i 
fill opportunity to payagiateful compliment 
to the King, who had icwuded his meiit — 

‘These lovv-boiu raileis have endeavoured, 
sniely without clleet, to alienate tlie affections 
of the people fiom the only King who, for 
ilinost X (cntuiy, has much appealed to desiie, 
01 much endcavouicd to deseive them ’ And, 
‘Kvoiy honest mm must lament that the fac 
lion has been rcgaidcd with fiigiil neutrality by 
the Tones, who, being long accustomed to sig 
inli/c llieii pnneiples by opposition to the 
Couit, do not yet coiisidci tint they have at 
last a King who knows not the name of paity, 
and who wishes to be the common father of all 
1 ns pco] do ’ 

To this pamphlet, whuh was at once dis- 
eoveied to he Jolinsoii's, sevcr.il answeis came 
out, in which cue was taken to remind the 
public of his foiiriei attacks upon government, 
md of his now be mg a pensioner, without 
illowing foi the Ik > 110111 ible tcims upon which 
Johnson’s iiension was gi anted and accepted, or 
the change of system which the* Biitish Court 
had uridcigone upon the accession of las pio 
sent IMajesty He was, however, soothed in the 
lugbest stiain of pancgyuc, m a poim called 
The lleinonstiaiHC, by the llevcieiid ^Ir Stock- 
dale, to whom ho was upon many occasions a 
kind piotcctor. 

Th( following admirable minute m ide by him, 
describes so well his own state and that of iium- 
bcis to whom self examination is habitual, that 
I cannot omit it — 

‘June 1 , 1770 —Every man naturally pertuadef 
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himself that he can keep his resolutions, nor is 
he convinced of his imbecility but by length of 
time and frequency of experiment This opi- 
nion of our own constancy is so prevalent, that 
wc always despise him who suffeis his general 
and settled purpose to be overpowered by an 
occasional desire They, therefore, whom fre- 
quent failures have made desperate, cease to 
form resolutions , and they who are become 
cunning do not tell them Those who do not 
make tliem arc very few, but of their effect 
little 18 perceived , for scarcely any man per- 
sists in a course of life planned by choice, but 
as he 18 restiained from deviation by some ex- 
ternal power He who may live as ho will, sel 
dom li\c8 long in the observation of his own 
rules ’ * 

Of this year I have obtained the following 
letters — 

‘to the revehfnd dr farmer, cvmrridge 
* Johnbon’h Court, Fi i kt Sirelt, 
Miuch 21, 1770 

‘Sir, — A s no man ought to keep wholly to 
liimself any j)OSsc8Sion that m ly be ustfiil to 
the public, I hope you will not think mo un- 
reasonably iniiusive if I have recourse to you 
for such information is you are moic able to 
give me than any other num 

‘In sujipoit of an opinion which you hive 
alicady placed above the need of any more sup- 
port, Mr Sti evens, a vciy ingenious gc ntleman, 
lately of King’s College, has collected an ac- 
count of all the translations winch Shakspearc 
might have seen and used He wishes his cata- 
logue to bo perfect, and thercfoic inticats 
that you will favour him by the insertion of 
such additions as the acciiiacy of youi inquiiics 
has eiiibled you to in ike To this reipicst I 
take the libcity of adding my own solicitation 
‘We have no immediate use foi this cata- 
logue, and therefore do not desiie that it should 
interrupt oi hindei your moie important em- 
ployments liut it will be kind to let us know 
tlnit you receive it — I am, sii, etc , 

‘►Sam Johnson* 

‘to nil REVEREND MR IHOMAS WARION 
‘ London, June ‘2d, 1770 
‘Dear Sir, — The icadiness with which you 
were pleased to promise me some notes on 
Sliakspiaie was a new instance of your friend- 
ship I shall not huiiy ymu , but am desiied 
by Mr Stccvciis, who helps me in this edition, to 
let you know that we shall piint the tragedies 
hist, and shall tliciefore want fiist the notes 
which belong to them AVc think not to incoin 
mode the readers with n supplement , and, 
therefore, what we cannot put into its proper 
place will do us no good We shall not begin 


* PraycTi, and Muhtatioyis, i> 05 —Boswell 


to print before the end of six weeks, perhaps 
not so soon —I am, etc., ‘ Sam. Johnson.* 

‘ TO THE REVEREND DR. JOSEPH WARTON. 

‘ Sept 27, 1770. 

‘Dear Sir, — I am revising my edition of 
Slutkspeare, and remember that I fonnerly 
misrepresented your opinion of Lear Be 
pleased to write the paragraph as you would 
have it, and send it If you have any remarks 
of your own upon that or any other play, I 
shall gladly recciv e them. 

‘Make my compliments to Mrs Waiton I 
sometimes think of wandering for a few days to 
Winchester, but am apt to delay — I am, sir, 
your most humble seivant, ‘ Sam Johnbon ’ 

‘to MR IRVNCIS RARLER, AT MRS CLAPP’R, 
BISHOP hlORII-URl), IIUUIORDSHIRE 

‘ London, Scj)t 25, 1770 
‘Dear Francis, — I am at last sat down to 
write to you, and should veiy much blame mv- 
silf for having neglected you so long, if 1 did 
not impute th it and many other failings to 
want of health I hope not to be so long silent 
again I am very well satisfied with youi pro- 
giess, if you can really perfoim the exercises 
which you aie sit, and I hoi )0 Mr Ellis docs 
not suffer you to imjiose on him or on youi self 
‘ Make my compliments to Mr Ellis, and to 
Mis Clap}) and JNli Smith 

‘ Let me know what English books you read 
for your entertainment You can never be 
wise unlcbb you lov e reading 

‘Do not imigme that I shall forgot oi foi- 
sakc you, for if, when I evannne you, 1 find 
that you have not lost youi time, you shall 
want no oncouiagi mint fiom, youis alh c- 
tionatcly, ‘Sam JohnbON ’ 

TO THE SAME 

‘ IJccemhcr 7, 1770 

‘Dear Francis, — I hope ymu mind your 
business I design you shall stay with Mrs 
Clai)p these hohd lys If you are invited out 
you may go, if IMr Ellis gives leave I have 
oidered you some clothes, which you will re- 
ceive, I believe, next week My compliments 
to Mis Clapp, and to Mr Ellis and Mi binith, 
etc — I am, youi affectionate, 

‘Sam JoUNbON.’ 


CUAFTER XXII. 

1770. 

During this year theie was a total cessation of 
all coirespondcnce between Dr Johnson and 
me, without any coldness on cither side, but 
merely from procrastination, continued from 
day to day , and as I was not m London, I had 
no opportunity of enjoying his company and re- 
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cording his conversation. To supply this blank, 
I shall present my readers with some Collectanea^ 
obligingly furnished to me by the Rev Dr Max- 
well, of Falkland, in Ireland, some time assistant 
preacher at the Temple, and for many years the 
social fiiend of Johnson, who spoke of him with 
a very kind regard. 

‘ COLLECTANEA. 

* My acquaintance with that great and vener- 
able character commenced in the yeai 1751 I 
was introduced to him by Mr Gneison,' his 
Majesty’s punter at Dublin, — a gentleman of 
uncommon leainmg, and great wit and vivacity 
Mr Gnerson died m Germany, at the ago of 
twenty - seven Di Johnson highly lospected 
his abilities, and often observed, that he pos- 
sessed more extensive knowledge than any man 
of hib years he had cvci known Ills mdiisti} 
was equd to his talents, and he paiticulaily 
excelled in every sjiecics of philologual kain- 
ing, and was perhaps the best eiitic of the age 
he li\ ed in 

‘ I must always remember with gratitude my 
obligation to IMr Grieison, for the honour and 
hippincss of Di Johnson’s .icquamtance and 
fin ndbhip, which continued uninterrupted and 
undimimshcd to bis elcath a connection th it 
was it orue the piide and hap^nness of my life 

‘ What pity it IS, that so much wit and good 
sense as he continually exhibited in eonveisa- 
tion, should perish uniceoidtd' hew persons 
quitted his company witliout peicciving them 
selves wiser and better than they vveie bcfoic 
On SLiious subjects he Ihishcd the most inte 
resting conviction upon his auditois , and 
upon ligliter topics, you iniglit have supposed— 
Alhano mubas dc monte lotuta^ 

‘ Thougli I can hope to add but little to the 
cclcl)nty of so exalted a chaiacter by any com- 
municitions I can fuinish, yet out of puie re- 
spect to Ins incmoiy I will vcntiue to transmit 
to you some anecdotes conceining him whicli 
fell under my own obseivation The \eiy 
mmiitKC of such a charactei must be inteiest 
mg, and may be compaied to the hhngs of 
diamonds 

‘ In politics he was deemed a Toiy, but cer- 
tainly was not so in the obnoxious or paity 
sense of tlie term, for while he asseited the 
leg il and salutaiy prerogatives of the crown, he 
no less respected the constitutional liberties of 
the people AVhiggisni, at tlic tunc of the Revo 
lution, lie said, was accompanied with ccitain 


* Son of tlio Icaiiied Gneison, vvlio was patnjii- 
i 2 cd by the late Lord Granvilk, and was the editor of 
Bcvei il of the classics.— Bus w ti n 

Her edition of Tautub, with the notes of Uyehius, 
m thiee volumes bvo, 1730, was dedicited m \ei) 
elegant Latin to John Lord Caiteiet (-ifteivvauls Eul 
Granville), by wliom she was pationizid duiing Ins 
residence m Iieland as Lord-Lieutcnant between 1724 
and 1730 — Malonk, 


principles , but latterly, as a mere party dis- 
tinction under Walpole and, the Pelhams, was 
no better than the pohtics of stock-jobbers and 
the religion of infidels 

‘ He detested the idea of gov ermng by parlia- 
mentary corruption, and assoited most strenu- 
ously that a prince steadily and conspicuously 
pursuing the interests of his people could not 
fail of parliamentary concuiience A pi nice of 
ability, he contended, might and should bo tlio 
diiectmg soul and spirit of his own administra- 
tion , in shoit, his own minister, and not the 
mere head of a jiaity, and then, and not till 
then, would the loyal dignity be smceiely re- 
spected 

‘Johnson seemed to think that a ceitain 
degree of crown influence over the Houses of 
Parliament (not meaning a coirujit and shame- 
ful dependence) was very salutuy, nay, even 
necessary in oui mixed goveinmont “For,” 
said he, “ if the members weie undci no crown 
influence, and dis(iu.ilificd fioni receiving any 
giatihcation from cuuit, ami rcbembled, as they 
pes'^ibly might, Pym and 1 aslcng, and other 
stiil)boiii and stuidy membeis of tho Long 
Puliamcnt, the wheels of government would bo 
totally obstiuctod Such men would oppose, 
meiely to show then povvci, fiom envy, jealousy, 
and perversity of disposition , and not gaming 
tbcinselves, would bate and oppose all who did 
Not loving the pci son of the prince, and con- 
ceiving they owed liim little gi.ititude, from the 
mere spuit of insolence and contiadiction, they 
would opiiose and thwart Inm on all occasions ” 

‘The msepuable inipeifcctioii annexed to all 
liuman govcinments consisted, ho said, m not 
being able to create a suflicient fund of viitue 
lud principle to carry tho laws into due and 
elfcctual execution Wisdom might iflan, but 
viituc alone could execute And wliere could 
suflicient viituc be found’ A variety of delo- 
gited and often discretionary powers must be 
tntiusted soinovvheic , which, if not governed 
by iiitegiity and conscience, would noccssaiily 
be abused, till at last the constable would sell 
Ills foi a shilling 

‘ This excclhnt peison was sometimes charged 
with abetting slavish and aibitiaiy principles of 
government Notlimg in my opinion could bo 
a grosser calumny and misrcpiescntatiou , for 
how can it be lationally supposed that he should 
adopt such peinitious and absurd opinions, who 
supporte<l bis philosophical character witli so 
much dignity, was extremely jealous of his 
personal libcity and independence, and could 
not brook the smallest appearance of neglect or 
insult, even from the highest personages ’ 

‘But let us view him in some instances of 
more familiar life 

‘His general mode of life, during my ac- 
quaintance, seemed to be pretty uniform About 
twelve o’clock I commonly visited him, and fre- 
quently found him m bed or declaimiDg oTt;» 
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hi8 tea, whifh he tlrank very plentifully He 
generally had a levee of morning visitors, 
chiefly men of letters — Hawkeaworth, Gold- 
smitli, Muiphy, Langton, Steevons, Beauclerk, 
ete etc , and sometimes le lined lailies, parti- 
cularly I remember a French lady of wit and 
fashion doing him the honoui of a visit Ho 
seemed to me to bo considcied as a kind of 
jmblic oracle, whom evci>}jody thought they 
h id a light to visit and consult , and doubtless 
they wcie well rewarded I m ver could dis- 
cover how ho found time for his compositions 
He (led limed all the moining, then went to 
dinmrut a tivein, win re he commonly st.ijed 
life, and tin n diaiik his t('a at some fiicnd’s 
house, o\(.i which he loitcied a gi cat while, but 
8( Idom took su[)per I f incy he must ha\e read 
and wiotc chu fly in the night, foi I can bc iicely 
recollect th it Ihj c\er refused going with mo to 
a tavern, and lie often 'wont to II mil igh,‘ which 
hcihuuncd a pi. ice of innocent rccieiiion 

‘He fiKiuently ga\o all the silver m his 
pockt t to the ])oor, who watched him between 
his liouse ,md tin t.ivi i n wlicic he dined H( 
walked the stiectsat all liouis, aiidsud he wis 
nc'Mr lobbed, for the logues knew lit h.id liltle 
nioiK'y, nor had tlie appearance of hiving 
mu( li 

‘ Though the most acccssi}»I< .in<l communi- 
c.vtiv e man aliv i , jet w lu'u hi' suspc < ti d he w.as 
invited to ho evlubitcd, he cuiistaiitly spumed 
the invit ition 

‘ 'Two young women from St ifToidshiie visited 
him wlnn I was jues(.nt, to consult liim on the 
subject of Hethodisin, to which tiny wcic in 
cliiied “Come,” said he, “you pietty fools, 
dine with IM i\wdl and me at the Mitie, and wo 
will t ilK ovii that subject,” which tiny did, 
andalUi dinini he took one of them upon Ins 
kiii'c, and fondled In i foi li ilf an houi together 

‘ Upon a visit to me .it a countiy lodging iicai 
Twnkinli.im, he asked what soit of sonety I 
hid time I told him hut indilfei ent , is tin j 
chiefly CfUisisti <1 of ojuilciit tiadcis, ic hied fioiii 
busiiu'ss He Slid he iii'ver much liktd that 
cl iss of ju'ople , “ foT , sii s lid he, “ thej h ive 
lost tlie civility of ti idesun'ii, without icipiuiiig 
the m iiineis ol gciith iiu ii ” 

‘ Joliiison w.is much itt.iched to London * he 
obseivod th.it a mm stored Ins mind bcttii 
theieth.in any while else, and th.it in i emote 
situitions a man’s body might bo fcistcd, but 
his mind w.is stiivid, and his f.acultu s apt to 
degeuei ite, fiom want of exeicise and compe- 
tition No place, he snd, cmed a man’s vanity 
or ainvganco so well as Loudon , for as no ni.m 
was either gieat oi good s<,but as compiled 
with otheis not so good oi gieat, he w.vs siuo to 
find in the mcti(tp(,>lis many his ecpials, and 

* A Will known lesoit of the t islu<’>n.il)U s of tin 
time, ketwcdi Pimlico and ClieNea 

* Alont ugne I the suno illcthon foi Pans which 
Johnson had foi London 


some his superiors He observed that a man 
in London was in less danger of falling in love 
indiscreetly than anywhere else ; for there the 
difliculfcy of deciding between the conflicting 
pictcnsions of a vast vamty of objects kept 
him safe lie told me that he li id frequently 
hien offered country piefeiment, if he would 
( onsont to take ordi is , but be could not leave 
the improved society of the (.ajut.il, or consent 
to exchange tlie exliil irating jojs and splendiel 
decor itions of public life, for tlio obscurity, 
insiiudity, and unifoirnity of n mote situations 

‘Siieaking of Mr llaito Canon of AVindsor, 
and wiitcrof 'The Hisbn if nj (iustai us Adofphm, 
he much Commended him as i scliol ir, and a man 
of the most conqi.anion ible talents he had ever 
known Ho sud the defects in his history pio* 
ec'cded not fiom imbecility, but from fopjiery 

‘ He loved, lie said, the old bl.ick h ttcr books , 
they were iich in mattci, though tin ir style vv.is 
inelegant, wondeifully so, coiisidenng how coii- 
v(rsmt the wi iters wcic with the best models 
of aiituputy 

‘Linton’s Anatomy of M(tan< holy ^ ho sad, 
wis the only book tliat evei took him out of bed 
two houis soonei tlian lie wished to use 

‘He ficiiuoutly exlioitcd me to set about 
writing a liistory of Iiilmd, and atelily re- 
in liked time h.id been some good Insli vviiteis, 
.andtli.it one Iiishnnn might it h.i,t aspire to 
b( cqu il to .anotlu 1 Hi h id gu it eonqiassion 
for the mis('ii(‘s ind disti esses of the IriHi 
iivtuui, jiuticulnly the Itijusts , ,ind scvciely 
i( piob lied the h iib.iious dc lu ii t.diiig policy of 
the fhitish goveniimiit, wimli, lie s.iid, wes 
tlie* most det« st.il)l(‘ iii()d( of pi im i ution To a 
genth'inan who hinted such ])olicy might be 
n(C(.ss.ny to sujiixut tlu' .lutlioiitj of tlie Eng- 
lish govcinnit nt, lii ri plied hj s tying, “ Let the 
authoiity of the Eiiglisli goveinnient iieiisli, 
i.ithcr tlnn hi maintained lij ini([Uity Litter 
would it be to icstiain tlie tuibuleiice of the 
mines hj the autliontj of tlie swoid, and to 
m ike them amen ihle to 1 iw and justice by an 
( llectual .uid v igoious poliei , tli in to griiiil them 
tojiowiKi by ill m iiiim ot dis.ibilitics and in- 
o.ii».mties Jk tti 1 s lid he, “ toliangoi diown 
people it once, th.ni by .in unieliiitiiig piiseeu- 
iion to beggu and stnve tlmii ’ 'J'lie model i- 
tion and lium.iinty of the pit'smt times hive' in 
some nievsuie justihed the wisdom of his ob- 
sei vations 

‘ Dr Johnson was often accused of prejudices, 
nay, antipithy, with legud to the natives of 
Scotland Siuedy so illibeial a juejudice never 
euitored his mind and it is well known many 
n lines of that lespeetihle countij possessed a 
large share in his esti i m , nor weie .any of them 
eVer excluded fieuii his good offices as far as 
oppoitunity xiermitted 'riiie it is, he consi 
deieil the Scoteli, natiem illj , asaciafty, design- 
ing people, eagei ly attentive to their own ml ei est, 
iiul too apt to ov Cl look the clanns and picten- 
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sions of other people “ ^Vhilo they confine 
their benevolence, in a manner, exclusively to 
those of their own country, they expect to share 
in the good offices of other people Now,” said 
Johnson, “this principle is either right or 
wrong if nght, wo should do well to unitate 
such conduct, if wrong, we cannot too much 
detest it ” 

‘ Being solicited to compose a funeial sermon 
for the daughter of a tradesman, he naturally 
inquned into tlie character of the deceased , and 
being told she was remarkable for her humility 
and condescension to inferiors, he obseivcd tliat 
those weie veiy laudable qualities, but it might 
not be so easy to discover who the lady's in- 
teiiois wcic 

‘ Of a ceitain playci he remarked, that Ins 
conversation usually thieatencd and announced 
more than it peifoinied, that he fed you with 
a continual renovation of hope, to end in a con- 
stant succession of disaiipointnient 

^ When exaspciated by contiadiction, he was 
apt to tieat his oi)poncnts with too much acri- 
mony as, “ Sir, you don’t sec your way 
thiough that question Sii, you talk the lan- 
guage of Ignorance ” On my observing to him 
that a ceitam gentleman had remained silent 
the whole evening in the midst of a very biil- 
liant and learned society, “Sii,” said he, “ the 
conversation ovci flowed and di owned him ” 

‘ His philosophy, though austeic and solemn, 
was by no means morose and cynical, and never 
blunted the laudable sensibilities of his chai ac- 
tor, or exempted him from the inlluence of the 
tender passions Want of tcndeincss, he alwa> >5 
alleged, was want of parts, and was no less a 
proof of stupidity than dopiavity 

‘Speaking of Mi Hanway, who published 
An Eujht Days' Jommy ftom London to Foils 
mouthy “Jonas,” said he, “ ac(iuired some le- 
putation by ti a veiling abioad, but lost it all by 
tiavelhng at lionie ” 

‘ Of the passion of love he remarked, tliat its 
violence and ill effects were much exaggerated 
for who knows any leal suffeiings on that Iiead, 
more than fiom the cxoibitaiicy of any othci 
passion ’ 

‘ He much commended Law’s Serious Call, 
which he said was the finest piece of hortatoiy 
theology in any language “Law,” said he, “fell 
latterly into tlie reveiics of Jacob Behmcn,* 
whom Law alleged to have been somewhat m the 
same state with St. Paul, and to have seen un- 
utteiahle things. Were it even so,” said John- 
son, “Jacob would have icscmblcd St Paul still 
more by not attempting to utter them ” 

‘ He observed that the established clergy m 
general did not preath idain enough, and that 
polished periods and glittering sentences flew 
over the heads of the common people without 

* A mystic, originally a sliocuuker, bornatGulitz in 
1675 He wrote a number of theological works, and 
died in 1624. 


any impression upon their heaits Sometlnng 
might be necessary, he observed, to excite tlie 
affections of the common people, who were sunk 
m languor and lethargy, and therefore he sup- 
posed tliat the new concomitants of Methodism 
might probably produce so desirable an effect. 
The mind, like the body, he observ ed, delighted 
m change and novelty, and even m religion it- 
self courted new appeaiances and modilic liious. 
Whatever might be thought of some ^Icthodist 
teaclicis, he said he could scarcely doubt the 
sinceiity of that man wlio travelled nine hun- 
dred miles in a month, and iireached twelve 
times a week, for no adequate reward, meiely 
tempoial, could be given foi such indefatigable 
labour 

‘Of Dr Piicstlcy’s theological works, ho re- 
m.iikcd that they tended to unsettle eveiything, 
and yet settled nothing 

‘He was much affected by the death of his 
motlier, and wrote to me to come and assist him 
to conqiose his mind, winch indeed I found ox 
ticmely agitated He lamented that all seiious 
and religious coiiveisation was banished fiom the 
society of men, and yet grcit advantages might 
be derived from it All acknowledged, he said, 
what hardly anybody practised, the obligations 
we woie under of making the concerns of eter- 
nity the governing principles of oui lives Every 
man, ho observed, at last wishes foi retreat lie 
secs his expectations frustrated in the world, 
and begins to wean himself from it, and to pre- 
pare foi everlasting stqiai ition 

‘ He observed that the influence of London 
now extended cverywheic, and that fiom all 
manner of communication being opened, there 
shortly would be no remains of the ancient sim- 
plicity or places of cheap retreat to bo found. 

‘ He was no admner of blank verse, and said 
it always failed, unless sustained by the dignity 
of the subject In blank verso be said the lan- 
guage suffered more distortion to keep it out of 
pioso, than any inconvenience or limitation to 
be apprehended from the shackles and ciicum- 
spcction of rhyme. 

* He repioved me once for saying grace with- 
out mentioning the name of our Loan Jksus 
C mUbT, and hox>ed in future I would be more 
mindful of the apostolical injunction 

‘ He refused to go out of a loom before me at 
Mr Langton’s house, saying ho hoped he knew 
his rank better than to presume to take place 
of a Doctor in Divinity I mention such little 
anecdotes merely to show the xiccuhar tuin and 
habit of his mind 

‘ He used frequently to observe that theie was 
more to bo endured than enjoyed in the general 
condition of human life, and frequently quoted 
those hues of Dryden 

“ Strange cozenage 1 none would live past years again, 

Yet all hope pleasure from what still leiiuin." 

For his part, he said he never passed that week 
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in his life which he would wish to repeat, were 
an angel to make the proposal to him 

‘ lie was of opinion that the English nation 
cultivated both their soil and their reason 
better tlnn any other people , but admitted 
that the French, though not the highest perhaps 
in any department of literature, yet in every de- 
jiartment were very high Intellectual prc-cmi- 
ncnce, he observed, was the highest superiority , 
and that every nation deiivcd their highest 
reputation from the splendour and dignity of 
their writers Voltaire, he said, was a good 
narrator, and that his principal merit consisted 
in a hai)py selection and arrangement of circum- 
stances 

‘ 8])( aking of tlic French novels compared 
with Richardson’s, he said they might bcpictty 
baubles, but a wren is not an eagle 

* In a Latin conversation with the Pere Bosco- 
vitch at the house of Mrs Cholmondclcy, I lieard 
him maintain the superiority of Sir Isaac Newton 
ov( r all foreign philosophers,* witli a dignity and 
eloquence that siirpiLsod that learned foreigner 
It being obscived to him that a rage for every- 
thing Englibh picviiled much in France after 
Lord Chatham’s gloiions war, he said he did 
not wonder at it, for that we liad drubbed those 
fellows into a propoi reverence for us, and that 
their iiitional petulance rt([uiied pciiodical 
chastisement 

‘ Lord Lyttelton’s he deemed amiga 

tory porfoiinancc “ Th.it man,” said lie, “ sU 
down to wjite i book to tell tlie world wh.it tli( 
world had all his life been telling him ” 

CSoimbody obsciving tliat the Scotch High 
Iindeis, in the ycir 171.'“), had m.ide surpiising 
« Holts, considenng their numeious w.ants and 
dis.ulvant.sgcs “Yes, sir,” sud he, “then 
wants wore numeious , but you h.avo not men 
tioncd the gio.ilcst of flit in .ill — the want of 
1 iw ” 

‘ Spe.aking of the ivuaul lupit to which some 
Methodists pictended, he sail it w.is a pun 
(iple uttcily lucoinpatildc with soci il oi civil 
secuiity “If a man,” s ad lie, “ protends to a 
piiiK iplo of .action of whith I t.in know nothing, 
nay, not so much as that he h.is it, but only th it 
he pietcnds to it , how can I tell what that jier 
son may be promi)ted to do’ AVlien a poison 
professes to be governed by a written ascertained 
1.1W, I t.iii then know whcio to find him ” 

‘ The poem of Fiiig.il, he s.iid, was a mere iin 
connected ihapsody, a tiiosomo repetition of 
the same images “In vam shall we look foi 
the lutidus oido, whcio there is neither end 


* In a discourse by Sir 'Willu'iin Jones, addressed to 
the Asiatic Society, Fob ‘24, 17b5, is the follow nig 
Jtuss.lgo — 

‘ One of the most sagacious men of this age, who 
cinitnnus I hope to inipiuvo ainl adoin it, Siinnn 1 
Jolinson, lein.arked in my hcaiing, tliat if Newton hid 
floniishcd in ancient Gieece, he would have been woi- 
■hipped as a Divinity '—Malone. 


nor object, design or moral, nec certa recurrit 
imago ” 

* Being asked by a young nobleman what was 
become of the gallantry and mihtary spirit of 
the old English nobility, he replied, “ Why, my 
lord. I’ll tell you what is become of it it is 
gone into the city to look for a foitune ” 

‘ Speaking of a dull tiresome fellow whom he 
chanced to meet, he said, “ Th it fellow seems to 
me to possess but one idea, and that is a wrong 
one ” 

‘Much inquiry having been made concerning 
a gentleman who had quitted a comp my where 
Johnson was, and no informalion being obtained, 
at last Jolmson observed, that “he did not caie 
to spe.ak ill of any man behind his back, but he 
believed tlic gentlom.m w’as an atto) ney ” 

‘ He spoke witli much contempt of the notu e 
tikcn of Woodhouse, the poctic.il shoemaker 
He said it w.as all vanity and childishness , and 
that such objects wcic, to those who patronized 
them, mere minors of then own superiority 
“Tluy h.ad better,” s.aid he, “ fiiiiiish the man 
with good implements for his tr.ide, th.an r.aise 
subscriptions for bis poems He maj make an 
excellent shoemaker, but c in nevci m.ikc a good 
poet A schoolboy’s cxcnisc m.ay be a pretty 
thing for a schoolboy , but it is no treat for a 
m.in ” 

‘ Speaking of Boctius, who vv IS tlu favourite 
writer of tlie middle ages, he said it w.is very 
sinpnsmg that ii])oti sncli i subj(ct, and in such 
i situ ition, he should be hitvjis jjhilobojdiits quatn 
Chi islianns 

‘Speaking of Aithui jMuiiihy, wlioni he very 
much loved, “I don t 1 now,” sud he, “that 
Arthur can be ilisstd with tlic vciy hist dra 
matic wrileis , yet .at present, I doubt much 
whether vve have .anything siq)t nor to Arthur 

‘ Sjicaking of the nation il debt, he s.ud, “It 
w.is an i<!h dieam to sup])ose th.it tlic country 
could sink nndei it 1a t tlie public creditors 
bo ever so cl imorous, tlie interest of millions 
must ever picv.ul ovci Ih it of tliousands ” 

‘Of Dr Keiiincott’s CoUattoub he observed, 
that “though the text should not be much 
mended thereby, yet it w as no sm ill adv intagc 
to know tb.at we had .is good a text as the most 
consummate industry and diligence could pro- 
cure ” 

‘Johnson ohscived, “that many objections 
might be m.ado to everything, th it nothing could 
(tvercome them but the necessity of doing some- 
thing No man would be of .any piofession, as 
simply opposed to not being of it, but every 
one must do something ” 

‘He remarked tli.at a London parish w«a8 a 
very comfortless thing, for the clergym.an sel- 
dom knew tho face of one out of ten of his par- 
ishioners 

‘Of the late IMr hf.illet he spoke with no 
gieat respect* said ho w.as ready for any dirty 
job , that he had wrote ag.unst Byng at the in 
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•tigation of the ministry, and was equally ready 
to write for him, provided he found his account 
in it. 

* A gentleman who had been very unhappy in 
marriage, married immediately after his \Mfe 
died Johnson said, it was the tiiumiih of liopc 
over experience 

‘ He observed that a man of sense and educa- 
tion should meet a suitable companion in a wife 
It was a miserable thing when the conveisation 
could only bo such as, whether the mutton 
should bo boiled oi loastcd, and piobably a di'> 
pute about tliat 

‘ He did not approve of late marriages, ob- 
serving that more was lost in point of time than 
compensated for by any possible advantages 
Even ill assorted mirriagos were iirefcrable to 
cheerless celibacy 

‘ Of old Sheiidan he remarked that he neithei 
wanted parts nor literature, but that liis vanity 
and Quixotism obscured his merits 

‘ IIo said fopjicry was never cured , it was 
the bad stamina of the mind, vvliith, like thohc 
of the body, were nevci rectified once a cox- 
comb, and alwnjs i coxcomb 

‘Being told that Gilbcit Cooper called him 
the Caliban of litciatuie, “ AVcll,” said he, “1 
must dub him the Punchinello ” 

‘Speaking of the old Eail of Coik and Oireiy, 
he Slid, “Tliat nivn spent Ins life in catihing 
at an object (htci.uy eminence) which he liad 
not X’ovvei to giasj) ” 

* To find a substitution for viol ited inoiality, 
he said, w^as tlie loading foatuie in all jieivd 
sions of religion 

‘ He often used to quote, with great x>atlios, 
those fine lines of Viigil 

** Optima qncvqur dies miscris mortal ihu'i a ? i 
2'} ima fiiqit , smhennt inorln, tri’^iisque enartw, 

Et labor, U dune rapit inch ninitia moitis " 

‘Speaking of ITomei, whom he venerated is 
the xnincc of xiocts, Johnson rein uked that tlie 
idvK e given to Diomcd ' by liis fathoi, wlicn lie 
sent him to the Troj vn wir, was the noblest c\- 
lioit ition that could be instanced in any heathen 
vviiter, and comprised in a single line 

Aisv apKfriu.iVf ku] fc/yu,«ya< aXXwv, 

which, if I recollect well, is tianslatcd by Di 
Clarke thus* Semper appctac jjrccbtantusunay 
et omnibus aliis anttcdloc 

‘ He observed, “ It was a most mortifying re- 
flection for any man to considci what he had 
done, conijiaied with wliat he mujht haie done ” 

‘ He said fcwpcoide liad intellectual resources 
sufficient to furego the idcasures of wine They 


* Dr Maxwell’s memory Ins dccciv 1(1 him Glaucus 
IS tlie pcrsi^ni who rcccivid this counsel , and Clarke’s 
tianslation of the passage {ll lib x 1 20s) is as fol- 
lows — 

‘ Ut semper fortissime rein gererem, et superior 
virtute (>sseni ahis ’ — J Boswell, jun 


could not otherwise contrive how to fill the in 
terval between dinner and suiiper. 

‘He went with me one Sunday to hear my 
old master Gregory Sharpe preach at the 
Temple — In the piefatory juayer, Sharpe 
lanted about hhcity, as a blessing most fer- 
vently to be imploied, and its continuance 
piayed for Johnson obseived, that our liberty 
was m no soi*t of dangoi he would have done 
much better to pray agiinst our Itccnliouwess 

‘One evening, at Mrs Montagu’s, where a 
splendid company was assembled, consisting of 
the most eminent literary characters, I thought 
ho seemed highly ideased with the respect and 
attention that were shown him, and asked 
liim, on 0111 return home, if he was not higlily 
cnatificdhy his visit “No, sir,” said he, “not 
highly giahjied , yet I do not recollect to 
have jiassed many evenings uith fewer objec- 
tions ” 

‘Though of no high oxtiaction himsolf, he 
had much respect foi buth and family, espe- 
cially among ladies He said, “ adventitiou>» 
acconii>hs]iments maybe possessed by all lanks, 
but one may easily distinguish tlie horn ytntlc- 
woman ” 

‘He Slid, the poor m England were bettei 
piovided for tlian m any other countiy of tin 
same extent he did not mean little cantons or 
petty republics ‘ ‘ "NV hei c a gi cat pi oiioi tion of 
the people,” said he, “me sulFercd to languish 
in helpless miseiy, that countiy must be ill 
policed and wretclndly governed a decent 
jirovision foi the pool is the tuic tost of civilisa 
lion Gi’iitloincn of educ liion,” lie obscivcd, 
“ were piotfcy much the same m all countiies 
the condition of the lowci orders, tlic poor 
especially, was the tiuo maik of national dis 
cumin ition ” 

‘When the coin livvs weic in agitation m 
Iiclind, by wliuh 11i.it countiy has been cn- 
iblcd not only to feed itself, but to oxpoit coin 
to a huge amount, Sir Tlioin.is Itobinson ob 
'staved ill it those laws might he iirejudici.il to 
the corn trade of Engl.vnd “bir Thomas,” 
s.ud he, “you talk the language of a savage 
what, sir, would you pievent .my iieople from 
feeding themselves, if by any lioncst meins 
they can do it ’ ” 

‘ It being mentioned th it Gariick assisted Dr 
Browne, tlie author of 'I^hc Estimate^ in some 
diamatic comiiosition, “No, sii,” said John- 
son, “Ik* would no more sulfer Gariick to wiito 
a line in his i»lay, than he would sulfer him to 
mount his pulpit ” 

‘Speaking ot Buike, he said, “It was com 
monly obscivcd he sjioke too often in Parlia- 
ment , but nobody could say lie tlid not speak 
well, though too frequently and too familiarly ” 

‘ Speaking of economy, he remarked it was 
hardly worth while to save anxiously twenty 
pounds a year. If a man could save to that 
degree, so as to enable liim to assume a diffe- 
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rent rank m society, then indeed it might 
answer some purpose 

*’ He observed, a principal source of erroneous 
judgment was viewing things partially and only 
on one side as, for instance, fortune-hunters ^ 
when they contemplated the fortunes sinyly 
and sepal ately^ it was a dazzling and tempting 
object ; but when they came to possess the 
wives and their fortunes toyether^ they began 
to suspect they had not made quite so good a 
bargain. 

‘ Speaking of tlic late Duke of Northumbei 
land living very magnificently wlien Loid Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, somebody remaike<l it would 
bo difficult to find a suitable successor to him 
“Then,” exclaimed Johnson, “Agis only JU to 
succeed hiniulf ” 

‘ He advised me, if possible, to have a good 
orchard Ho knew, he said, a clergyman of 
small income who bi ought up a family veiy 
reputably, which ho chiolly fed with apple 
dumplings 

‘ Ho said he had known sovend good scholais 
among the Irish gentlemen, but scarcely any 
of them correct in (piantity He extended tlic 
same observation to Scotland 

‘Spe iking of a ceitam prol ite who excited 
himself veiy laudably in building churches and 
parsonage-houses, “llowevei,” said he, “Ido 
not find that ho is cstoenu d a man of miu h 
proft'SHional learning, oi i libci il pitioii of it, 
yet it IS well wlicio a man possisscs any stiong 
positive excellenco Few have all kinds of 
merit belonging to tlicir cliai actor We must 
not examine matters too deeply. No, sii, a 
fallible lx my will fad somcwhcic ” 

‘ Talking of the lush cleigy, ho said, “Swift 
was a man of great parts, and the instrument of 
much good to his countiy lleikclcy was a pi o 
found sdiolar as well as a man of fine imagina- 
tion , but Usher,” he said, “was the great lu- 
minary of the lush Chinch , and a gnatei,” ho 
added, “no chuuh could boast of, at least in 
modern times ” 

* Wo dined Utc-fi tCle at the Mitre, as I was 
preparing to return to Ireland after an absence 
of many years I regretted much leaving Lon- 
<lon, wheio I had foimed many agreeable con- 
nections “Sii,” Slid he, “I don’t wonder at 
it , no man fond (d letteis leaits London with 
out regret. But lemembei, sii, you ha\e seen 
and enjityed a great deal , you have setn life in 
its higlnst (h coiatnuis, and the woild his 
nothing now to exhibit No man is so well 
qualified to leave publu life as he who has long 
tiled it and known it well Wc are always 
hankering after untried situations, and iinagin 
ing greater felicity fiuni them than they can 
atfoi d No, sir, knowledge and virtue may bo 
acquired in all countiics, and your local conse- 
quence will make you some aineinls for the in- 
tellectual gratifications you reliinpiish ” Then j 
he quoted the following hues w^th great pathos 


“ He who has early known the pomps of state 

(For things unknown 'tis ignoiancc to ewndemn) . 
And, after having view’d the gaudy bait, 

Can boldly say, The tiifle I contemn , 

With such a one contented could I five, 

Contented could I die ” * 

* Being desirous to tiaec these veises to the foun- 
tunhe^id, after having in vain turmd over seveial of 
our elder p<»cts with the liojtf of lighting on them, I 
applied to Dr Ma\U( 11, now icsnh lit at b.itli, for the 
puipose of aseeitainiiig then author, but th it g( ntle- 
man could fuinish no aid on this occasion At length 
the lines have been disrovcied by the authors second 
son, Mr Janus Boswtll, m the Lomlon Magu'Die for 
luly where thoj fonn pait of i poem on ‘ iktiie- 

iruiit,' there puhlislnd anonj moiisly, hut in fut (is 
ho aftei wards found) lopied, with some slight vam 
tioiis, from one of Walsh’s smaller poems, entitled 
The Retirement, and tluy exhibit another pi oof of 
what has been elsewln re obseiVKl by tlic author of 
the woik befoic us, that Johnson ret mud in hu 
inemoiy fragments of obscure or iieglieted poeliy In 
epiotmg v(i',cs of th it diseiiptioii, he appeals by i 
sliglit vanation to liave sometimes given tluin i moial 
turn, and to hive dcxtdonsly adaidod tlnm to bl- 
own sentiim nts, vvlieie the oiiginilhid iveiv dilfeient 
tendency Thus, in the piesent instiiue (is Mr J 
Boswell obsems to me), ‘the authoi of the poem 
atiove iiuntiomd exhibits liimsi If as having letiied to 
the eounti), to avoid the v iiii follies of a town life’,— 
ambition, avune, and tin i>uisuit of ]»1( isure, con 
tias((<l with the enjojmrnts of tin' eoeuitn, «ind the 
d< liglitful ( onv( IS ition th it tin brooks, i b , luiiiisli 
vvhnh he liolds to be iiilinitrlj mole phasing and 
mstiui live th in uiy which towns caffoid lie is then 
led to eonsnUi the weakiuss ol the liuman mind and 
after lamenting that he (tlio wnlti), who is neithii 
inslived by avaiicc, imbitnm, iioi pleisurc, Im jet 
111 i'll liimself a slave to loir, he thus pioei i ds 
“ If tins due p ission never will In done, 

II beautj alwajs must m\ Ik at eiitla il, 

O, 1 ithei ht im be enslaved b> om , 

Th in madly thus becoiiu a slave to ill 
One who has early kiiov n (he pomp of yatc 
{boi things vnknoivii 'ti', ignoraiut to (oiuhmn) , 
Anti, after having iHem'il the ganthj had, 

Can coldly say, 2 he trijle I conUmn , 

“ III hei blest aims contcntnl (onhl I hie. 

Contented could I die But O, m> mind, 
Imagiiniy scenes of bliss dtceivo 
With hopes of jojs impossible to find " ’ 

Another instance ol Johnson’s ictaining in his 
memoiy voises by obsiuie authois, is given in Mr 
Boswell s Journal of a Torn xu tht Ud>i nh , whoie, in 
t onsKpience of healing a gal spinning in i eh imber 
over that m which lie was sitting, he lept did these 
lims, whidi he said weio wntten by om Giffard, a 
e lorgyman but the poem lu which they aie introduced 
luas hitherto been imdiscovcicd 

‘ Verse sweetens toil, however rude the sound 
All at her work the village mauleu sings 
Nor, while she turns tlio giddj wheel aiound. 
Revolves the sad vicissitude of things ' 

In the autumn of 17^2, when he was at Bnghthclm- 
stone, ho fioqucntly accompanied Mr Philip Metcalfe 
m his chaise to take the air , and the conversation in 
one of their excursions happening to turn on a cele- 
biated historian, since deceased, ho repeated, with 
great precision, some verses as very ( h ii ictenstic of 
that gontloman. These furnish another proof of what 
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* He then took a most affecting leave of me , 
•aid he knew it was a point of duty that called 
me away “ We shall all be soriy to lose you,” 
said he “ laudo tamen ” ’ 

CH AFTER XXIII. 

1771 

In 1771 John‘?on published another political 
pamphlet, entitled Thoughts on the late Trans 
actions rcsputi7ig Falkland's Islands, iii which, 
upon matciials furnished to liiin by the niiiii- 
stiy, and upon gcncial topics, expanded in his 
iich style, ho successfully endi.ivouied to per- 
suade the nation tli it it was wise and laudable 
to sudor the (jnestion of right to ituiiiu un 
decided, lather than in\olve our count ly in 
anotlu 1 ^var It his been suggested by some, 
uith what tiutli I slnll not tike iqum me to 
decide, tliat he rated the consecpience of those 
Islands to Greit llntain too low But howcvei 
tins niiy be, eMiy hum mo mind must suiely 
applaud the eaiiustness with which he aieited 
the calamity of wai a cilamity so die.idful, 
that it Is astonishing how civilised, nay, Chns- 
tiaii nations cm (Uhbciately eoiitumc to lenew 
it Ills desciiption of its mis( lies in this iiani 
jdilet IS one of the finest pieces of clocpiciice in 
the English 1 inguage Upon this occasion, too, 
we hud Johnson lashing the puty in opjmsition 
with unbounded seiciity, and in iking tlie 
fullest use of what he e\ei leckoned a most 
cifcctual aigumentative instiumcnt-"Conteini>t 
His chaiacter of then very able mysteiious 
champion, Junius, is executed with all the foict 
of Ins genius, ami finished with the highest caic 
He s('(nis to hive exulted in sallying foith to 
Singh cond) it against the hoisted and formid 
dde lieio, who bole defiance to ‘ piincipalitics 
and poweis, and the luleis of this woilei ’ 

This pamplilet, it is ohseiiable, was softened 
in one pirticul ir aftei tin fiist edition , for the 


his been ahovi obscivcd foi tliey aie found in a lei} 
obscure quirtcr, amont; some moiiMnous jiocnis ap 
pended to the second volume ol a colb elnm Inqiientl) 
printed by Liiitot, uiidii the title of Poi)c s M isullanus 
‘Sfc how the wand ring Damila Hows, 

Ih ilms and k ligious ji ii ting , 

A Intiid to all tiiu Clmsli in focs, 

To Pitir, Jack, and Maitui 
‘ Now PioP stant, and Papist now, 
but const int long to either , 

At length an inlldel does grow. 

And ends lus journey neither 
* Tims many a youth Pvc known set out. 

Half Piotcstant, lialf Painst, 

And ramldtng long the W'uild about, 

Turn uitidel oi atheist ' 

In reciting these verses I have no doubt that John 
•on substituted some word for xnjidel in tlie second 
stanza, to avoid the disagreeable repetition of the same 
expression — Malonb 
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conclusion of Mr George Grenville's character 
stood thus ‘Lot him not, however, be depio- 
ciated in his grave He had powers not univer- 
sally possessed could he liave enforced payment 
of the IManiila ransom, he could June counted it , * 
which, instead of retaining its sly sharp point, 
vv as reduced to a mere fiat unmeaning expression, 
or, if I may use the wuid, tintsm ‘He had 
povvcis not univci sally possessed and if lie 
sometimes eired, he was likewise sometimes 
light * 

‘ TO BENNET LANGTON, FSQ 

‘ 1771 

‘Dear Sir, —After much Imgoimg of my own, 
and much of the nimistiy, I h ive at length got 
out my pa])ei * But delay is not yet at an 
end not many hid been dispeised hefOie Loid 
Noith oulexed the sale to stop His leasons I 
do not distinctly know \ou may tiy to find 
them in tlie perusal “ Befoie his older a sufti 
cieiit nunihei wcic dispeibCil to do ill the mis- 
chief, though peilni»s not to make all the spoit 
that nnglit be expected fioni it 

‘fcsoon after yoiii ilcpaitiiio I liadthe pleasure 
of finding all the dangci jiast with which yoiu 
nivigilion was thieatened I liope iioihing 
h ijipeiis at home to ah itc your s itisf.iction , but 
tliat Lady Butlies and JMis Langton, and the 
young ladies, are all well 

‘I was last night at IHE Club Dr Percy 
has wiittcn along ball.id in many fits , it is pictty 
< noiigh He has piinteil, and will soon publish 
it Goldsnntli is .it Bath with Lord Glaie At 
Jdi Tliialcs, wlieie I am now wilting, all aie 
well — I arn, deal sii, youi most humble servant, 
‘►Sam Johnson’ 

Mr Stiahan, the pnntci, who bad been long 
m intim.icy witli Johnson in the couisc of his 
liteiaiy labours, who was at once his friendly 
igent in icceuving Ins peuision for him, and hii 
hankci msuitplynig him with money when be 
vv lilted it , who was Ininsidf now a member of 
Pailiamcnt, and who lo\cd much to be employed 
in political negotiation , thought ho should do 
eminent service, both to Goveznrnent and John- 
son, if lie could be the moans of his getting a 
scat in the House of Commons With this view 
ho wrote a letter to one of the Secretaucs of tlie 
Trcasuiy, of which he gave me a c<ipy in Ins own 
handwriting, whicli is as follows — 

‘ New Street, Maich 30, 1771 

‘Sir, — -Y ou will easily recollect, when I had 
the honour of waiting upon you some tune ago, 

* Tlwiajhts on the late Iransactwns rojxUlng lalk 
laiuls hlands 

* liy comparing the first with the subsequent edi- 
tions, this curious circumstance of mnuslcrial author- 
shij) may be discovcied 

It call only be discovered (as Mr Bindley observes l® 
me) by lain who possesses a copy of the first edition, 
issued out before the sale was stopped — Maloms. 
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I took tho liberty to observe to you that Dr. 
Johnson would make an excellent figure in the 
House of Commons, and heartily wished he had 
a seat there My reasons are briefly these 
‘ I know his perfect good affection to his Ma- 
jesty and his government, which I am certain he 
wishes to support by every means in his powt r 
‘rie possesses a great share of maidy, nervous, 
and ready eloquence , is (juick in discerning the 
strength and wcakncBs of an .iiginin nt , can ex- 
press himself with cle urn ss and pitcision, and 
fears the face of no man alive 

‘ His known character, as a man of extraordi 
nary sense and unimpcached viituo, would secure 
him the attention of the House, and could not 
f 111 to give him a piopcr wr iglit tliere 

* He IS capable of the greatest application, 
and can undergo any degree of lahoui wlicre he 
sees it necessary, and where his hcait and affec- 
tions aie stiongly engaged llis INfijesty’s 
ministcis might theioforc securely depend on 
his doing, upon every proper occasion, tin 
utmost that could be expected from him They 
would find him ready to vindicate such measiiies 
as tended to promote the stibilityof govcin- 
mont, and resolute and steady in cariying them 
into execution Noi is anything to bo appre 
bended fioni tho supposed impetuosity ot his 
temper To tho fi lends ot tlie King you will 
find him a lamb, to his enemies a lion 

* Foi those reasons I liunibly appidiend that 
he would 1)0 a very able anel useful member 
And I will ventuie to sny, tlio einploynicnt 
would not he disagiccahlc to him , and knowing, 
as I do, his stioiig affe'ction to tlie King, liis 
ability to sei\c him in that capacity, and the 
oxticmo aidour witli which I am convimed he 
would engage in that scivicc, I must repeat that 
I wish most hcaitily to sec him in the House 

‘ If you think this woithy of ittention, you 
will be ph vsed to t vkt' a couveunut oppoituiiite 
of mciiliomng it to Loul Noi th If his loidship 
should haj>pily appiove of it, I shill have the 
satisfaction of haMiig been, m some degiee, the 
humble instrument of doing my countiy, 111 iny 
opinion, a very essential sen ice I know youi 
good nature, and your real for the public wel 
fare, will plead my excuse for giving you this 
trouble —I am, with tlie greatest 1 inspect, sii 
your most obedient and humble seivaut, 

‘William ISruAiiAN ’ 

This recommendation, we know, was not effec- 
tual, but how, or for whit rcison, can only be 
conjectured It is not to bo boliev ed that Mi 
! Strahan would have applied unless Johnson had 
approved of it I never hoaid him mention the 
subject , but at a latei peiiod of his life, when 
Sir Joshua Reynolds tohl him that Mr Edmuinl 
Burke had said that, if ho had come eaily into 
Parliament, ho certainly would have been the 
greatest speaker that ever was there, Johnson 
•xolaimed, ‘ I should like to tiy my hand now ’ 


j It has been much agitated among his friends 
and others whether ho would have been a power 
ful speaker in Parliament had he been brought 
in when advanced in life I am inclined to think 
that his extensive knowledge, his quickness and 
force of mind, his vivacity and richness of ex- 
piession, his wit and humour, and above all, his 
poignancy of sarcasm, would have had great 
effect m a populai assembly , and that the 
magnitude of his figure, and sinking poculianty 
of his manner, would have aided the effect 
But I remember it was obseived by Mr Hood, 
that Johnson, having been long used to senten- 
tious brevity and the slioifc fliglits of conversa- 
tion, might have* failed m that continued ami cx- 
p mded kind of argument which is requisite in 
stating complicated matters in public speaking ; 
and as ajiroof of this, he mentioned tlie supposed 
Speeches in r.uliament written by him for the 
magazine, none of winch, in his opinion, wer^ 
at all like real debates The opinion of oni 
wlio was hinistlf so eminent an oiator, must I'O 
illowed to have gicat w ( iglit It was confii med 

by Sir William Scott (Loid Stowcll), wlio men- 
tioned tli it Johnson had told him th.it he had 
several tinu s tiled to speak m tho Society of 
Alts and ScK'Uces, but ‘ had found he could not 
get on ’ * Fiom Ml illi uii (itiaid Iliimitoii 
I have heard that Johnson, when observing to 
him that it was piudent for a m in who had not 
been accustomed to speak in pu])lic to begin his 
speech ill as simple a mannei as possible, aeknow- 
hslged th.it he rose m th.at society to dclivci a 
speech which ho had prcpaicd , ‘ but,’ said he, 

‘ .ill my llowcis of ontoiy foisook me ’ I, how- 
ovei, cannot help wisliing tint lie /uu/ ‘ tiled his 
li.ind m Pailiamcnt,’ and I wonder that the 
luiiiistiy did not make the cxpeiiment 

I at length itiicweda com spondeiiee which 
h id been too long discontinued — 

‘to DR JOHNSON. 

‘ Edinburgh, Ap? d 18 , 1771 

‘My dfvkSir,— I can now fully undcistand 
those intervals of sihnce 111 joui coiicspoiidcnce 
with me which have often given me anxiety and 
uneasiness , foi althougli I im conscious tli.it my 
veiieiation and love foi Mi Johnson have nevci 
in the least .ibatcd, yet I have defeiied foi al 
most a year and a half to wiite to him ’ 

In the suh'cqiient pait of this letter, I gave 
him an account of luy comf 01 table life as a mar- 
iiod man and a l.awyer in piactice at tho Scotch 
bii , invited him to Scotland, and piomiscd to 
attend him to the Highlinds and Hchiidcs 


^ Dr Kippis, howcNci Bntan aiticle'J 

Gilbcit Cooper,’ p 2G6, n new eiht ), says that he 
‘ once heard Dr Johnson speak in the Society of Aits 
iml Mauufactuics, upon a subject relative to niecli.anics, 
with a pi-opriety, peispicuity, and energy which ex- 
cited geneul admuatioa Malon*. 
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‘ TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

‘ London, June 20, 1771. 

‘Dear Sir, — If you are now able to compre- 
hend that I might neglect to writo without 
diminution of affection, you have taught 'me, 
likewise, how that neglect may be uneasily felt 
without resentment I wished for youi letter 
a long time, and when it came it amply recom- 
pensed the delay I never was so much pleased 
as now with your account of youisclf , and sin- 
cerely hope, that between public business, im 
proving studies, and domestic ploasuies, neither 
melancholy nor caprice will find any place for 
entrance AVliatever philosophy may determine 
of material nature, it is ccitainly true of intel- 
lectual nature, that it abhors a vacuum oiii 
minds cannot be empty , and evil will bie.ik in 
upon them, if they aie not jircoccupied by good 
My dear sir, mind your studies, mind j'our busi- 
ness, make >oar 1 uly happy, and bo a good 
Chiistian After tins, 

“ tt ivUits 

Tradn proto iHi, m man Cnlo-um 
Porta re vculLt, ” 

‘If ueperfoim our duty, wo shall be safe and 
steady, Sive perT etc , whether wo climb the 
Highlands, oi arc tossed among the Hebiides , 
and I hope the time will come when we may try 
out powers both witli cliffs and watei I see 
but little of Lord Khbank, I know not why , 
peihaps by my own f lult I am this day going 
into Staffordshire and Dcibyshire for six weeks 
—I am, dear sir, your most aflcctionate and 
most liuiublc seivant, ‘tjvM Johnson ’ 

‘TO&IK JOSHUA REYNOLDS, IN 
LEICESTER I- lELDS 

‘AsHIiOUKN, IN DERBISIIIRE, 

Juli/ 17, 1771 

‘Dear F>rn, — Wlien I came to Lichfield, I found 
that my poi trait ‘ hid been much visited and 
much admiicd Every nnn has a linking wish 
to appear considerable in his native jil ice , and 
I was pleased with the dignity conferred by 
such a testimony of your regird — Ee pleased, 
therefore, to accept the tlianks of, sir, your 
most obliged and most humble servant, 

‘S\M Johnson 

‘Compliments to Miss llejuulds.’ 

‘to dr JOHNSON 
‘ Edinburgh, Jult/ 27, 1771 

‘My DEAR Sir,— The bearer of this, Mr 
Beattie, professor of moial philosophy at Aber 
deen, is desirous of being mti educed to your 
acquaintance His genius and learning, and 
labours m the service of virtue and icligion, 
render him very woithy of it , and as be has a 

* The second portrait of Johnson, iiaintcd by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, with his aims raised, and his haR,ds 
bent It was at this time, it is believed, in the pos- 
sesaton of MibS Lucy Poiter, and is still probably at 
Lichfield — Mxlone. 


high esteem of your character, I hope you will 
give him a favourable reception — I ever am, 
etc , ‘ James Boswell.* 

‘to BENNET L\NGT0N, FsQ , NEAR SRILSBY, 
IINCOLNfelllKF 

‘ August 29, 1771 

‘Dear Sir, — I am lately letumed fiom Staf- 
ford shiic and Dcibyshiie The last Utter men- 
tions two others which you have wiitteu to me 
since you received my pamphlet Of these 
two I never had but one, m whidi you men- 
tioned a design of visiting Scotland, and by 
consequence put my journey to Langtoii out of 
my thoughts My summer wandciings are now 
over, and I am engaging m a very gioat w^ork, 
the revision of my Dictionary , from which I 
know not it piesent how to get loose 

‘ If you liavo obsci ved, oi been told, any eriors 
or omissions, jou will do me a gieat favour by 
letting me know them 

‘Lidy Rothes, I find, has disappointed you 
and heiself Ladies will have these tucks 
The Queen and Mrs Tlirale, both ladies of ex- 
pel leiice, yet both missed their reckoning this 
summer I hope a few months will recompense 
your uneasiness 

‘Please to tell Lady Rothes how highly I 
value the honour of her invitation, which it is 
to my pini)ose to obey as soon as I have discn- 
gigcd myself In the meantime, I shall hope 
to hear often of her ladyship, and evciy day 
belter news and better, till I lieai tliat you 
h ive both tlio liapjoness, winch to both is very 
sincerely wished, by, sir, > our most affectionate 
iml most humble siivant, 

‘Sam Johnson ’ 

In October I ag.iin wrote to him, thanking 
him foi Ins last letter, and his obliging reception 
of Mr Beattie , informing him that I had been 
at Alnwick lately, and had good accounts of him 
fiom Dr Percy In his religious record of this 
ycai wo observe that he was better than usual, 
both in body and mind, and better satisfied 
with the regularity of his condiu t But ho is 
still ‘ti>ing Ins ways’ too iigoiously He 
charges himself with not rising eaily enough 
yet he mentions what was surely a sufficient 
excuse for this, supposing it to be a duty sen 
ously required, as ho all his life appears to 
have tliought it ‘ One great hindrance is want 
of rest my nocturnal complaints grow less 
troublesome towards inoiiniig , and I am 
tempted to repair the deficiencies of the night ’ * 
Alas, how haid would it be if tins indulgence 
were to be imputed to a sick man as a ci ime ’ 
In his retrospect on the following Easter 
eve, he says, ‘When I review the last year, I 
am able to recollect so little done, tliat shame 
and sorrow, though perhaps too weakly, come 
upon me * Had he been judging of any one 

• Prayers and Meditations, p 101 —Boswell, 
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else m tlie same circumstances, Iiow clear would 
he have been on the favourable side ’ How very 
difficult, and in my opinion almost constitu- 
tionally impossible, it was for him to be raised 
early, even by the strongest resolutions, appeals 
from a note in one of his little paper books (con- 
taining words ariangtd for his Dictionaiy), 
wntten I suiipose about 1753 ‘ I do not re 

member that, since I left Oxford, I ever rose 
early by mere choice, but once or twice at Edial, 
and two or three times for the Rambler ’ I 
think he had f.iir ground enough to have quieted 
his mind on the subje( t, by concluding that he 
was pliysically incapable of what is at best but 
a commodious n gulation 

It 1772 ho wis altogether quiescent as an 
aulhor , but it will be found, from tlie various 
evidc iu( s which I sh ill bung together, that his 
mind \*as acute, lively, and vigorous. 

* TO HIR JOHIIUA UL\^OI.r)S 

^Fih 27, 1772 

‘Dfar Sir, — B e pleased to send t(» Mr Banks 
wlios( place of residence I do not know, thi> 
note, whicli I have sent open, that if you please 
you in ly read it 

MVdi( n you send it, do not use your own seal 
— I am, sir, your most humble seivant, 

‘Sam doiiNsoN ’ 

‘to josrrir banks, 1 sq 

ninbjlA l)is ton A [»iti mill u tis 
lio-C liab( t <iltiu i t api i sccuixla Jovis * 

‘ JuIINHON’h (\)UKT, FM<Ff Siri 1< I, 

Fib) 1(0) 1/ 27, 1772 

‘Sir, — I retuin thinks to jou and to Di 
Sol ind('r for the plcasuie which I icccived in 
yesterd ly's conviisation I could not leeollect a 
motto foi youi “doit,” but hnd given hei oni 
You, sn, in \y poihajis hive an epic luiem from 
Bome haiipurpeii than, sii, youi most humble 
servant, ‘Sam Joiinhon ’ 

‘to DR JOHNSON 

‘My dfar Sir, — It is haul that I cannot pic- 
vail on you to wiite to me ottener Jhit I am 
convinctd that it is in vain to expect from you 
a pi IV ate coiicspondcnce with any regulaiity 
I must thcrcloie look upon you as a fountain of 
wisdom, from whence few nils arc communicated 
to a distance, and which must be ajipio.ichcd 
at its suuice, to pirt ikc fully of its viitucs 

‘ I am coming to London soon, and am to 
appear in an appeal from the Court of Session 
in the House of lauds A schoolmaster iii 
Scotland was, by a court of infcnor jurisdiction, 
deprived of his office for being somewhat severe 

' Thus translated by a fiiond 
* In fiiino sc irce second to tlie nurse of Jove, 

This goat, who twice the world liad traversed round. 

Deserving both her master’s care and love. 

Ease and perpetual pasture now has found ' 

— BoawxLL. 


m the chastisement of his scholars The Court 
of Session considered it to be dangerous to the 
interests of learning and education to lessen the 
dignity of teachers, and make them afraid of 
too indulgent parents, instigated by the com 
plaints of their children, restored him His 
enemies have appealed to the House of Lords, 
though the sil.iiy is only twenty pounds a year 
I was counsel for him hero I hope there will 
be little fear of a reversal , but I must beg to 
liave your aid in my plan of supporting the 
decree. It is a general question, and not » 
point of particulai law 

‘ I am, etc , ‘ Jami s BobVVELU* 

‘ TO JAMES BOSWFLL, ESQ 

‘ March Ti, 1772 

‘Dear Sir, — T hat you arc coming so soon to 
town I am very glad , and still more glad that 
you arc coming is an advocate I think nothing 
more likely to make youi life piss happily away, 
than that consciousness of your own value 
winch eminence in your piofcssjon will certainly 
confer If I can give you any colliteral help, 
I hope you do not siisjiect that it will be want- 
ing My kindness foi you has muthcr the mciit 
of singulai viitue, nor the repioacli of singular 
prejudice Whether to love you he light or 
wiong, I have many on my snh' Mis Thrale 
loves you, and Mis Willi ims loves you, and 
what would have inclined mo to love you, if 
I had been neutral before, you aio a gicat 
favounte of Dr Bcittic 
‘Of Dr Be itiie I hliould have thought much, 
hut that hiH lady puts him out of my Iiead, slie 
IS a vciy lovely woman 

‘The ejection vihich you come hither to op- 
pose appeals veiy ciuel, unreasonable, and op- 
piibsivo I should think thcie could not bo 
much doubt of your success 

‘My health glows Ixdtei, yet I am not fully 
iccovercd I belicvT it is held that men do not 
recover very fast after thiccscore I hope yet 
to sec Beattie’s College, and have not given uj) 
the westein voyage But however all this may 
be or not, let us tiy to make each other hippy 
when we meet, and not refer our pleasuie to 
distint times or distant places 

‘How comes it that you tell me nothing of 
your lady ’ I hope to see her some time, and 
till then shall be glad to hear of her — I am, 
dear sii, etc , ‘Sam Johnson ’ 

‘TO BENNET LANGTON, ESQ , NFAR SPILSBY, 
LINCOLNSHIRE 

* March 14, 1772 

‘Dear Sir, — I congratulate you and Lady 
I lot lies * on your little man, and hope you will 
.ill be many years happy together. 

Mr Langton nnmed May 24, 1770, Jane, the 

daughter of Lloyd, Esq , and wulow of John Earl 

of llothcs, m.any years Commander in Chief of the 
Forces m Ireland, who died m l7o7 — Malonx. 
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‘Poor Miss Langton can have little part m 
the joy of her family. She this day called her 
aunt Langton to receive the sacrament with 
her ; and made me talk yesterday on such sub- 
jects as suit her condition. It will probably be 
her viaticum I surely need not mention again 
that she wishes to see her mother — I am, sir, 
your most humble servant, 

‘Sam Johnson.* 

On the 21&t of March I was happy to find my- 
self again in my fuend’s study, and was glad to 
see my old acquaintance Mr Fiancis Jhirbei, 
who was now returned home Dr Johnson re 
ceivcd me with a hearty welcome , saying, ‘ I 
am glad you are come, and glad you aic come 
upon such an errand ’ (alluding to the cause of 
the schoolmaster) Boswlll ‘ I hope, sir, he 
will be in no danger It is a very delicate 
matter to interfeit between a master and his 
scholars nor do I see how you can fiv tlie de- 
gree of seventy that a master may use ’ John- 
son ‘ Why, sir, till you can fix the degree of 
obstinacy and negligence of the scholars, you 
cannot liv the degree of soeiity of the master 
Seventy must be continued until obstinacy be 
subdued and negligence be cured ’ lie men- 
tioned tlie seventy of Hunter, his own niastci 
‘Sir,’ said I, ‘Hunter is a Scotch name so it 
should seem this schoolmaster who beat you so 
severely was a Scotchman I can now account 
for your prejudice against the Scotch ’ John- 
son ‘ Sii,’ he was not Scotch , and, abating 
Ills bnil^vlity, he was a very good m vstei ’ 

Wc talked of his two political pamphlets. The 
False Alaim^ and Thovohts cornu nuuf Falk- 
land's I bhtnds Johnson ‘Well, sii, which 

of tJiem did you think the best * ’ LObW J r L 
‘I liked the second best’ Johnson ‘W}i>, 
sir, I liked the fiist best , and Beattie liked tlu 
hist best Sn, thcie is a subtlety of disijm^i- 
tion in the first, that is woith all the fiic of tlie 
second’ Busukll ‘Pray, sii, is it true tint 
Lord North paid you a visit, and that you got 
two hundied a j e ii in addition to your pension 
Johnson ‘No, sii Excejitwhat I had fiom 
the bookscllei, I did not get a farthing by them 
And, between you and me, I believe Lord North 
18 no friend to me.’ BosWhLL ‘ How so, sii 
Johnson ‘Why, sir, you cannot account for 
the fancies of men Well, how does Loid EIi- 
bank ’ and how does Lord IMonboddo ’ ’ Bos- 
WLLL ‘Very well, sir Loid Monboddo still 
maintains the supeiiority of the savige life 
Johnson ‘ What strange naiiowness of mind 
now is that, to think the things wc have not 
known are better than the things which we 
have known.’ Boswell ‘Why, sir, that is a 
common prejudice* Johnson. ‘Yes, sir, but 

> James Burnet, Lord Monboddo, was born in 1714, an<l 
became a Loid of Session m 1767, by the title of Lor<l 
Monboddo He was a learned, acute, humorous, but 
Aomewhat whimsical speculator 


a common prejudice should not be found in one 
whose tiade it is to lectify error * 

A gentleman having come in who was to go as 
a mate in the ship along with JMr Banks and 
Dr Solander, Dr Johnson asked v\hat were the 
names of the ships destined foi the expedition. 
The gentleman answered, they weie once to be 
called ‘The Drake’ and ‘The Raleigh,’ but now 
they were to be called ‘ The Resolution’ and 
‘The Adventure’ JoilNbON ‘Much better, 
for had “ The Raleigh” returned without going 
round the w’orld, it would have been ridiculous. 
To give them the names of “The Diake” and 
“ Q'he Raleigh” waas laying a tiap for satire.’ 
Boswi i-L ‘ Had not you some desiie to go upon 
this expedition, sir’’ JOHNSON ‘Why, yes, 
but I soon laid it aside Sir, there is veiy little 
of intellectual in the course Besides, I see but 
at a small distance So it was not woi th my 
while to go to bce buds tly, which I should not 
liavo seen fly , and fishes swim, which I should 
not have seen swim ’ 

The gentleman being gone, and Di Johnson 
having left the loom for some time, a debate 
arose between the Revtrend Mr Stockdalc aiiel 
Mis Desmoulins, whether Mr Bxnks and Dr 
Solander were entitled to any shvro of gloiy 
from their expedition When Dr Johnson re- 
turned to us, I told him the subject of their dis 
pute Johnson ‘ AYhy, sir, it was piopcily 
lor botany that they went out, I believe tiny 
thought only of culling of simples ’ 

I thanked him for showing civilities to Beat- 
tie ‘ Sir,’ said he, ‘I should thank you AVe 
all love Beattie Mis Tlirile sijs il ever she 
has anothei husband, slie’Il have Beattie Ho 
sunk upon us* tint he was maiiied, else wo 

> ^ ‘TO JAMES noswn L, 1 SQ. 

‘ LmNiiUiioii, May 3, 1792 

'Mv Drvn Siiv,— As 1 suppose >oui great w oik will 
soon be lej'init^'t, 1 bi jc h ivt to liouble joii ^\lth a 
Kiinik on a passige of it, m wliuh I am a littk* ims- 
upi(stnt<d Be not iikinncd , tlie imsupu si iitatioii 
IS nut iruimiable to >ou Nut having tla liouk at 
Iniid, 1 e iimot speeily the pigf, hut 1 suppose jou 
w ill t isil) find it Bi Joliiison s i} bpi iking of Mis 
'Ihiilcti fmiily, “Dr Be itiie '■uM vpun us tint ho 
s\as ill lined,” or woids to tint imijiose I am not 
snicthat 1 undeistaiid ’^tnk vj^on us, which is a viry 
nncomnion jdirasc , but it n i tu me to imply (and 
oUitih, I find, havt nmkntuod it m the same sense), 
stU(h')U'>ly coiurahd from ns his being married Now, 
sir, tins was by no means the ease I could hive no 
motive to conceal a circumstance of whu k 1 m \ ( i was 
nor can be asliamcd , and of whu h Dr Johnson seemed 
to think, when he aftci wards became acquainted with 
Mrs Beattie, that I had, as was tine, reason to be 
proud So far was I from concealing her, that my 
wife had at that time almost as numeious an acquaint- 
ance m London as I had mjsilf, and was not very 
long after kindly invited and elegantly entcitainul at 
btreatham by Mr and Mrs Thrale 

‘My request, theicforc, is, that you would lectity 
this matter in your new edition You are at libeity 
to make what use you please of this letter 

‘ My best wishes evci attend you and j our family.— 
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■hould have shown his lady more civilities. She 
is a very fine woman. But how can you show 
civilities to a nonentity? I did not think he 
had been married Nay, I did not think about 
it one way or other , but ho did not tell us of 
his lady till late ’ 

He then spoke of St Kilda, the most remote 
of the Hebiides I told him I thought of buy- 
ing it JOUNHON ‘Pray do, sir ^, V^i will go 
and pass a winter amid the blasts there AVc 
shall have fine fish, and we will take some dried 
tongues with us, and some books \Ve will 
have a strong-built \{ '^scl, and some Orkney men 
to navigate her We must build a tolerable 
house, but we may ciriy with us a wooden 
house ready made, and icquiring nothing but to 
1)0 put up Consider, sir, by buying St Kilda, 
you may keep the peoide fiom falling into woise 
hands We must give them a clcigyman, and 
he shall be one of Beattie’s choosing Ho sliall 
be educated at Miuischal College I’ll be youi 
Lord Chancellor, or wliat you please ’ Bos- 
WFLL ‘ Aie you seiious, sir, in advising me to 
buy St KiMa , for if you should a<lvisc me to 
go to Jap in, I bcln VC I should do it’’ John 
tJON ‘Why, yes, sir, I am sciious ’ BosWELL 
‘ Wliy, then, I’ll see what can bo done ’ 

I gave him an account of the two paities in 
the Church of Scotland,— those foiSuppoiting 
the rights of p iti on^, indepcndc rit of Hit pc ople, 
.and those against it JojfN‘'ON ‘It should be 
settled one way oi other I cannot wisli well 
to a populir eli'clion of the clergy, when I con 
sidor that it ore isioiis sucli imiiiositios, sucli 
unwoithy com ting of the iieoplo, such slautkis 
between the contending paitics, and other dis- 
advantages It is enough to allow the people 
to remoiistiate against the nomination of a 
mimstei for solid loa'-ons ’ I suppose he meant 
lieiesy or immoi ility 

He was cngigcd to dine abroad, and asked 
mo to ntuin to him in the evening at nine, 
which I accoidingly did 

We diank tea with IMis Williams, who told 
us a stoiy of second siglit which liappenod in 
Wales, wheie she was bom He listened to it 
very attentively, and said lie shouKl be glad to 
have some instances of that faculty well au- 
thenticated Uis elevated wish for more and 
more evidence for spiiit, in oppoMlion to the 
grovelling belief of niatoiialism, led him to a 
love of such inystci lous chscjuisitions He ag un 
justly obseived that we could have no ccitamty 
of the tiuth of sui)ein ituial appeaiames unkss 
aomothmg was told us w Inch we could not know 


Ikilleve me to be, with Iho utmost regaid and esttsm, 
dear sir, yoiu obliged and allcctioaatc humble servant, 

‘J Cilattib ' 

I have, from inj respect for my fiiend Dr Beatta 
and rogsid to his c\tieme aeusibiUty, instrted tlu 
foregoing Utter, though I cannot but wonder at his 
oonsidei mg as any impututiou a phrase comniouly used 
Among the best fnends — Bosw kll 


by ordinary means, or something done which 
could not be done but by supernatural power , 
that Pharaoh in reason and justice required such 
evidence from Moses, nay, that our Saviour 
said, ‘ If I had not done among them the works 
which none other man did, they had not had sm ’ 
He had said in the moining, that Macaulay’s 
Huitory of St Kilda was very well wiitten, e\ 
cept some foppery about hbcity and slavery I 
mentioned to him tliat IM.icaulay told me he 
was adv iscd to leavx out of his book the won- 
deiful story that upon the approach of a stranger 
all the inhabitants catch cold , but that it had 
been so well authenticated, ho detei mined to 
retain it Johnson ‘Sir, to leave things out 
of a book, merely because people tell you they 
will not be believed, is meanness. Macaulay 
acted with more magnanimity ’ 

We talked of the Bom an Catholic religion, 
and how little dilfcrence theie was in essential 
matters between ours and it Johnson ‘ True, 
sir , all denominations of Christians have really 
little dilfcrence in point of doctiiiie, though they 
may differ widely in external forms There is 
a prodigious dilTerence between tlie external 
foim of one of your Presbytciian chuichcs in 
Scotland, and a chiiich in Italy, yet the doctrme 
taught IS essentially the same ’ 

I mentioned the petition to Parliament foi 
icmoving the subsciiption to the Thuty-nme 
Articles Johnson ‘ It was soon thrown out 
Sir, they talk of not making boys at the Univer- 
sity subscribe to what tin y do not understand , 
but they ought to considoi that our Univcisities 
vvcio foundcil to bring up members foi the 
Church of England, and we must not sujtply our 
enemies with aims from our aiscnil No, sii, 
the meaning of suhsciibing is, not that they fully 
understand all the ai tides, but that they will 
adhere to the Chuich of England Now take it 
ill this way, and suppose that thej should only 
subscribe tlieir adherence to the Church ot 
England, theie would be still the same dilhculty, 
fur still the young men would be subsciibing to 
w hat they do not uiidci stand For if you should 
ask them, What do you mean by the Chuuh oi 
England’ Do you know in wh it it differs fiom 
the Picsbytciian Cliuich— fiom the llomisli 
Church — from the Greek Church — from the 
Coptic Church ? — they could not tell you So, 
sir, it comes to the same thing’ BoawrrL 
‘ But would it not be suthcicnt to subsciibc the 
Bible’’ Johnson ‘ AVJiy, no, sir, foi all sects 
will subscribe tlie Bible nay, the Mahometans 
will subscribe the Bible , fur the ^Lihometans 
acknowledge Jtsus CiiKisr as well as Moses, 
hut maintain that God sent Mahomet as a still 
gicater prophet than either * 

I mentioned the motion which had been made 
in the House of Coiiunons to abolish the fast of 
the 30th of January Johnson ‘AVhy, sir, I 
could have wished that it had been a temporary 
act, perhaps to have expired with the century 
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I am agamst abolishing it, because that would 
be declanng it wrong to establish it , but I 
should have no objection to make an act con- 
tinuing it for another century, and then letting 
it expire.* 

He disapproved of the Royal Marriage Bill ; 
‘ because,’ said he, * I would not have tlie people 
think that the validity of marriage depends on 
the will of man, or that the right of a king 
depends on the will of man I should not have 
been against making the mariiagc of any of the 
royal family, without the approbation of King 
and Parliament, highly criminal ’ 

In the morning we had talked of old families, 
and the respect due to them .ToH>tbON ‘ Sii, 
you have a right to tliat kind of icbjicct, and aie 
aigiung for yourself I am foi suppoitmg the 
piinciple, and am disinterested in doing it, as I 
have no such right ’ Boswell ‘AV'Iiy, sir, it 
18 one more incitement to a man to do well * 
Johnson ‘ Yes, sir, and it is a matter of opinion 
very necessary to keep society togethei What 
IS it but opinion by winch we have a respect 
foi authoiity, that pi events us, who aie the 
rabble, from rising up and pulling down you 
who are gentlemen fioru youi places, and say- 
ing, “Wo will bo gentlemen in oui turn'” 
Now, sii, tint respect for authoiity is much 
more easily granted to a man whose father has 
had it, than to an ujistait, and so society is moie 
easily supported ’ Boswell ‘ Pciliajis, sir, it 
might bo done by tlie respect belonging to 
office, as among the Homans, wheie the diess, 
the toga, insimed rc veicnce ’ Johnson ‘ AVhy, 
we know vciy little about the Romans But 
surely it is much e<isiei to respect a man who 
has always had icsiiect, than to respect a man 
whom we know Mas last year no better than 
tnirsclves, and will be no bettei next ii In 
republics theio is no respect to autlioiity, but a 
fear of power’ Boswell. ‘At present, sii, I 
think nehes seem to gain most respect ’ John- 
son , ‘ No, sir, iiclics do not gam he ii ty respect , 
they only procuic exteinal attention A veiy 
rich man, fiom low begimimgs, may buy liis 
election in a boiough, but, clUu is paiibuSy a 
man of family will be prefcried People will 
prefer a man for wliose father their fatlieis 
ha\e voted, though they should get no moie 
money, or even less That shows that the iesj)ect 
for family is not mciely fanciful, but has an 
actual opeiation If gentlemen of family would 
allow the ricli upstaits to spend their money 
profusely, which they are ready enough to do, 
and not vie with them in exjiense, the upstarts 
would soon be at an end, and the gentlemen 
would remain , but if the gentlemen will vie in 
expense with the upstarts, which is very foolish, 
they must be ruined ’ 

I gave him an account of the excellent mimicry 
of a friend of mine in Scotland, obseiving, at 
the same time, that some people thought it a 
▼eiy mean thing. Johnson . ‘ Why, sir, it is 


llL 

making a very mean use of man’s powers. But 
to be a good mimic requires great powers ; 
great acuteness of observation, great retention 
of what is observed, and great pliancy of organs 
to represent what is observed I remember a 

lady of quality in this town, Lady , 

who was a wonderful mimic, and used to make 
me laugh immoderately I have heard she is 
now gone mad.* Boswell . ‘ It is amazing how 
a mimic can not only give you the gestures and 
\oice of a person whom he represents, but even 
what a person would say on any particular sub- 
ject ’ Johnson ‘ Why, sir, you are to consider 
that the manner and some particular phrases of 
a person do much to impress you with an idea 
of him, and you are not sure that he would say 
what the mimic says in his character ’ Boswell . 
‘ 1 don’t think Foote a good mimic, sir ’ John- 
son ‘ No, sir , Ins imitations are not like He 
gives you something diftorent from himself, but 
not the character which he means to assume He 
goes out of himself, without going into other 
people He cannot take off any person unless 
he 18 strongly inaikcd, such as George Faulkner 
He 18 like a paintei who can draw the poi trait 
of a man who has a wen upon his face, and 
who therefore is easily known If a man hops 
upon one leg, Foote can hop upon one leg But 
he havS not that nice discrimination which your 
friend seems to possess Foote is, howevei, 
veiy cntei taming with a kind of conversation 
between wit and buffoonery ’ 

On Monday, March 23, 1 found him busy, pre 
paling a fouith edition of his folio Dictionaiy 
xMi Peyton, one of his original amanuenses, wis 
wilting for him I put him in mind of a mean 
mg of the word side which ho had omitted, 
VIZ iclationship, as fathei’s aide, mothei’s side 
He mseitcd it I asked him if humiliatiiKf was 
I good woid He said ho had seen it frequently 
used, hut he di<l not know it to be legitimate 
English He would not admit civilisation^ but 
only civility With great deference to him, I 
thought Civilisation^ from to civihsCy better in 
the sense opposed to Oai bai ily than cii ilily , as 
it is better to have a distinct word for each 
sense, than one word with two senses, which 
Liiility 13 , in his way of using it 

He seemed also to be intent on some sort of 
cljymical opeiation I was entertained by ob 
scivmg how be contiivcd to send Mr Peyton on 
an eiiand, without seeming to degrade him 
‘ Mr Peyton, — ]\Ir Peyton, will you be so good 
as to take a walk to Temple Bar’ You will 
there see a chymist’s shop, at winch you will be 
pleased to buy for me an ounce of oil of vitnol , 
not spirit of vitiiol, but oil of vitriol It will 
cost three - halfpence ’ Peyton immediately 
went, and returned with it, and told him it 
cost but a penny. 

I then reminded him of the schoolmaster’s 
cause, and proposed to read to him the printed 
papers concernmg it. ‘ No, sir,’ said be, ‘ I can 
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read quicker than I can hear ’ So he read them 
to himself 

After lie had read for some time, we were 
interrupted by the entrance of Mr Kristrom a 
Swede, who was tutor to some young gentlemen 
in the city He told mo that there was a very 
good History of Sweden, by Dalme. Having at 
that time an intention of writing a history of 
that country, I asked Dr Johnson whether one 
might write a history of Sweden without going 
thither ^ Yes, sir,’ said he, ‘ one for common 
use ’ 

We talked of languages Johnson observed 
that Leibmtz had made some progress in a work, 
tracing all languages up to tlie llobicw ‘Why, 
sir,’ said he, ‘you would not imagine that the 
French jnur, day, is deiivcd from the Latin dieSy 
and yet nothing is more certain , and the inter 
mediate steps arc vciy clcai Fiorn comes 
diurn us Diu is, by inaccurate ears, or inaccu- 
rate pronumiation, e isily confounded with <jm, 
then the Italians foiin a substantive of the 
ablative of an adjective, and thence (jimno^ or, 
as tliey make it, (/lorno , whicli is readily con- 
tiacted into qiour or jour ' He observed that 
the Boliemian language was tiuo Sclavonic 
The Swede said it had some similarity with the 
Gennin Johnson ‘Why, sir, to be suic, 
siuh parts of Sclavonia as confine with Germany 
will borrow Geimanwoids, and sudi paits as 
confine with Taitary will honow Taitar words ’ 

He said he novel had it projicily isi ( rt.uncd 
that the Scotch llighlaiKbis md theliidi nndei- 
stood i uh other I told him that ni} (ousin 
Colonel Gialiam, of the Royal High! uideis, 
whom I met at Dioghoda, told me tliey dnl 
Johnson ‘Sir, if the Highl iiidcrs undeistood 
lush, why translate the Now Test mu nt into 
Else, as was lately done at Edinburgh, when 
there is an lush tianslation’ ’ RoswrLL 
‘Although the Erse and Irish arc both di dects 
of the s line language, tlieic may be i good do il 
of diveiaity between them, as between the 
dififcrent dndects in Italy ’—The Swu'dc wuit 
away, and Mi Johnson continued his leadin : of 
the papers I snd, ‘I am afiaid, sir, it is 
troublesome* ‘Why, sir,’ said he, ‘I do not 
take much delight in it , but Ell go thiough it ’ 

Wo went to the IMitro, and dined m the io<»m 
where ho and I fust siii)pcd together He give 
mo gieat hopes of my cause ‘Sir,’ said he, 

* the government of a schoolmaster is somewhat 
of the nature of militaiy goveinment, tint is to 
say, it must be aibitrary, it must be e\eicised 
by the will of one man, accoiding to paiticulai 
circumstances You must show some learning 
uj)on this occasion You must show that a 
schoolmaster has a jirescriptive right to beat , 
and that an action of assault and battery cannot 
bo admitted against him unless there is some 
great c\ccsa, some barbarity This man has 
maimed none of his boys They are all left 
witlithe full exeicise of then corjiorcal faculties 


In our schools in England many boys have been 
maimed ; yet I never heard of an action against 
a schoolmaster on that account Puffendorf, I 
think, maintains the nght of a schoolmaster to 
beat his scholai s ’ 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

1772. 

On Saturday, March 27, 1 introduced to Johnson 
Sir Alexandi'r Macdonald, with whom ho had ex- 
X>ressed a wish to be acquainted He received 
him very courteously 

Sir Alexander observed that the Chancellors 
in England are clioscn from views much inferioi 
to the office, being chosen from temporary 
political views Johnson ‘ AVTiy, sir, lu such 
a government as ours, no man is appointed to 
an office because he is the fittest for it, nor 
baldly in any other government because theie 
arc so many connections and dependencies to be 
studicil A despotic i)rintc m ly choose a man 
to an office, meiely because he is the fittest for 
it The King of Piussia may do it ’ SiR A 
‘I think, fell, almost all gu'at 1 iwyers, sucli at 
least as h ivc wiittcnupon liw, have known only 
law, and nothing else ’ JoHNbON ‘ Why, no, 
sir. Judge Hale was a gieat lawyei, and wiote 
upon law , and >et lie knew a gieat many other 
tilings, and li.is wiittcii upon other tilings 
Seldcn too’ SiR A ‘Veiy true, sii ; and 
Lord Bacon But w is not Lord Coke a mere 
lawyer’’ Johnson ‘Wliy, I am afiaidhc was, 
hut he would have taken it veiy ill if you had 
told him so He would hive piusccutcd you 
for scandal’ Bosvmll ‘Lord Mansfield is 
not a mere law}ii ’ Johnson ‘No, sir, I 
never wms in Loul Mansfield’s company, but 
Loid l\Iansfi(>ld was distinguislicd at the IJni- 
veisity Lord M insfield, when he first tame to 
town, “diank champ ignc with the wits,” as 
Piior says He was the friend of Pojic ’ SiR 
A ‘Barristcis, I believe, aie not so abusive 
now as they were formcily I fancy the> had 
less law long igo, and so vveie obliged to take to 
abuse to fill up the time Now tliey have such 
i nunibei of picccdents, they have no occasion 
for abuse ’ Johnson ‘ Nay, sir, they had 
more law long ago tlnn they have now As to 
precedents, to be sure they will increase in 
course of time , but the more precedents there 
aie, the less occasion is there for law, that is to 
say, the less occasion is theic for investigating 
principles ’ Sir A ‘ I hav e been correcting 
scveial Scotch accents in my friend Boswell I 
doubt, sir, if any Scotchman ever attains to 
a perfect English pronunciation’ Johnson* 

‘ Why, sir, few of them do, because they do not 
persevere after acqqinng a certain degree of it 
But, sir, there can be no doubt that they may 
attain to a peifcct English pronunciation, if they 
will We find how near they come to it . and 
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certainly a man who conquers nineteen parts of 
the Scottish accent may conquer the twentieth 
But, sir, when a man has got the better of 
nine-tenths he glows weary, he relaxes his 
dihgence, he finds he has corrected his accent 
so far as not to bo disagreeable, and he no 
longer desires his fiicndb to tell him when he is 
wrong , nor does he choose to be told Sii , 
when people watch me naiiowly, and I do not 
watch myself, they will find me out to be of a 
particular county In the same manner, Dun- 
ning* may bo found out to be a Devonshiie man 
So most Scotchmen may be found out But, 
sir, little abeiiations aio of no disadvantage I 
never catched Mallet in a Scotch accent , and 
yet Mallet, I suppose, w as jiast five and-twenty 
before he came to London ’ 

Upon another occasion I talked to him on this 
subject, hiving m}self taken some puns to 
impiove my pronunciation, by tlie aid of the 
late Mr Love, of Diiiiy L iiio Thcatic, wlicn he 
was a idajerat Edinbiiigh, and also of old Mr 
Sheiidan Johnson said to me, ‘ Sii, your pio- 
nunciation is not ofTensiv e ' AVith this concession 
I was pretty well sati''ficd , and let me give my 
countrymen of I'Toith Biiiuii an advice not to 
aim at absolute peifectioii in this icspect, not 
to speak Hifjh £)i>/hbh^ as we aic apt to tall 
what is far lemovi'd fioin the Scotih, hut which 
IS by no me ms good English, and m.ikes '’the 
fools who use it ’ ti uly i idiculous Good Englisli 
IS plain, easy, and binooth in the mouth ot an 
unaffected English gentleman A studied and 
facetious pioniinci itioii, which icquiios i>ci 
petual attention, vnd imposes pcix»ctual con 
straint, is^ exceedingly disgusting A small 
inteimixturc of piovmciil peculi intics may 
perhaps have in agioiable cllcst, as tiie notes of 
iliffercnt birds coiicui m the liaiiuony of the 
glove, and please more than if tliey vveie all ex- 
actly alike I could name some genih men of Iie- 
land to whom a slight iiiopoitioii of the accent 
and recitative ot tli it i ouiiliy is an advantage 
The same ohsciv itioii will apply to the geiitk iiieii 
of Scotland I do not mean that w c sliould sjieak 
as broad as a ceitam prosperous member of 
Pailiament fiom tliat couiitiy,^ though it has 
been well obscivi d that it ha^ bieii of no small 
use to him, as it louscs the attention of the 
House by its uncornmoimess, and is equal to 
tropes and figuics m a good English si)cakei 
I would give as an instaiuo of what I mean 
to recommend to my countiymen, the pronun- 
ciation of the late Sir Gilbeit Elliot , and may 
I piesume to add that of the present Earl of 
Marchmont, who told me, vvitli gieat good 
humour, that the master of a shop in London, 
where he was not known, said to him, ‘ I sux>pose, 
sir, you are an Ameiican'’ ‘Why so, sir^’ 

* Loid AsUbmtau, noted as having been Wilkes 
counsel 

• Mr Dundas, Loid Advocate, and ultimately Vis- 
ct»unt Melville 
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said his lordship ‘ Because, sir,’ replied the 
shopkeeper, ‘ you speak neither English n ir 
Scotch, but something different from both, 
which I conclude is the language of Ameiica ’ 

Bosmeil ‘It miy be of u‘<e, sir, to hav'o a 
Dictionary to asceitam pionunciation ’ JOHN* 
SON ‘ Why, sir, my Dictionary shows you the 
accent of woids, if you can but remember them ’ 
Boswell ‘But, sir, we want maiks to ascei- 
tain the pronunciation of the vowels Sheridan, 
I believe, has finished such a woik ’ Johnson 
‘Why, sii, considci how much easier it is to 
learn a langu.ige by the eai than by any maiks 
Shendan’s Dictionaiy may do very well, but 
you cannot always cany it about with y'ou, and 
when you want the woid, you have not the 
Dictionaiy It is like a man who has aswoid 
that will not draw It is an admiiablc swoid, 
to be sure , but while yoiu enemy is cutting 
your tliioat, you aie unable to use it Bisidcs, 
sii, what entitles JSheiid in to fix the luoiiuncia- 
tiwn of English’ He has, in the fiist x>lace, the 
disadvantige of bung an Irishman, and if he 
says he will fix it aftei the example ot the best 
company, why, they diffei among themselves 
I remcmbci an instance when I published the 
Xdan for my Dictionaiy, Lord Chesterfield told 
me that the word great sliould he iironouiiced 
as to rhyme to slate , and Su William Yongc 
sent me woid that it should be jironounccd so 
as to rhyme to scat, and that none but an Irisli- 
man would iiron ounce it graiL Now here wore 
two men of the higliest rank, the one the best 
sjicakci m tlio House of Loids, the otlici the 
liost sjicakci in the House of Commons, diffeiing 
tntiiely ’ 

I igain visiti'd him at night Finding him in 
a vciy good humour, I vciituicd to h'ad him to 
the subject of oui situation in a future state, 
liaving mu(h cuiiosity to know his notions on 
tint iioint Johnson ‘Why, sir, the happi 
mss of an unembodied sjunt will consist in 
a consciousness of the favour of God, in the 
contimiilatioii of tiuth, and in the possession 
of felicitating ideas ’ Boswell ‘ But, sir, is 
there any haim in our forming to oui selves 
conjectures as to the jiarticulai s of oui haxipinevs, 
though the Sciiptviie has said but veiy little oii 
the subject’ “We know not what we shall 
be.”’ Johnson ‘Sir, there is no harm 
What philosophy suggests to us on this topic is 
probable wh.it Sciipture tells us is certain 
Dr Hcniy IVIore has cairicd it as far as pliilo 
sojiliy can You may buy both Ins theological 
<iiid xihilosoidiical woiks, in two volumes folio, 
foi about eight shillings’ Bosweil ‘One of 
the most jileasing thoughts is, that we shall see 
our friends again’ Johnson. ‘Yes, sir; but 
you must consider, that when wo are become 
purely rational, many of our fiicndships will be 
cut off Many fnendahiiis are formed by a 
community of sensual pleasures aU these will 
be cut off AYe form many friendships with 
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bad men, because they have agreeable qualities, 
and they can be useful to us ; but, after death, 
tixij can no longer be of use to us We form 
many friendships by mistake, imagining people 
to be different from what they really are 
After death, wo shall see every one in a true 
light Then, sir, they talk of our meeting our 
rol.tiions , but then all relationship is dissolved , 
and wo shall have no regard for one person 
more than another, but for their leal value 
However, we shall either have the satisfaction 
of meeting our friends, or be satisfied without 
meeting them ’ ]3 o«Wfll ‘Yet, sir, we see m 
Senpture, that Dives still retained an anxious 
concern about his brethicn ’ JuIJ^soN . ‘ Why, 
Fir, we must either suppose that passage to be 
metaplioncal, or hold with many divines, and 
all the rurgatoiians, that depaitcd souls do not 
all at once anivo at the utmost perfection of 
which they are capable’ Boswlll ‘I think, 
sii, that IS a veiy rational supposition ’ JoHN- 
hON ‘ Wliy, yes, sir , but we do not know it is 
a true one There is no haim in believing it, 
but you must not coni[)el othcis to make it an 
article of faith for it is not revealed ’ Boh 
WELL* ‘Do you think, sir, it is wrong in a 
man who holds the doctimo of puigitoiy, to 
l)iay for the souls of Ins deceased fi lends-'’ 
JuiiNHON ‘Wliy, no, MI ’ Bohwfll ‘I have 
been told tli it in the Lituigy of the Episcopal 
Church of Jseotlaud thcic was a foiin of piayci 
for the dead ’ JoliNHON ‘bir, it is not 111 the 
Liturgy winch Laud framed foi the Episcoi»al 
Cliuich of Scotland, it theie is a Utuigy ohlei 
than that, 1 should hegla<l to see it ’ ]U>s\vj ll 
‘A s to our employment in a futuic state, the 
sacred wiitings say little The Kevclation, 
however, of bt John gives us many ideas, and 
paiticularly mentions music ’ JoUNHON ‘Why, 
Bii, ideas must be given you by means of some 
thing winch you know, and us to music, thcie 
are some plnlosophcis and divines who hive 
maintained that we shall not bo spiiitualized to 
such a degico, but that soinetlnng of mattei, 
\eiy much refined, will lemain In that case, 
music may make a part of oiii futuie felicity ’ 

Boswfll ‘ I do not know whcthoi thcic au 
any well attested stories of the appeal aiice of 
ghosts You know there is a famous story of 
flic appeaianco of Mis Veal prefixed to Ihchn 
ioint on Death ’ Johnson ‘ I believe, sii, that 
is given up I believe the woman declaied 
upon her death bod that it was a he ’ ‘ Bos 
WFLL : ‘ This objection is made against the 
truth of ghosts appearing that if they are in 
a state of happiness, it would be a punishment 
to them to return to this woild , and if they 
are in a state of misery, it would bo giving them 

* This fiction IS known to liavo been invented by 
Daniel Defoe, ami was added to the second edition of 
the English tianslation of Diellncouits woik (which 
was originally wntten in French) to make it sell The 
first edition hid it not— M aloxe. 


a respite.* Johnson : * 'Why, sir, as the happL 
ness or misery of embodied spirits does not 
depend upon place, but is mtellectual, we 
cannot say that they are less happy or less 
miserable by appeal mg upon earth.’ 

We went down between twelve and one to 
Mrs. Willi.ims’s rof)m and drank tea I men- 
tioned that we were to have the remains of Mr. 
(Jray, m prose and verse, published by Mr. 
Mason JOHNSON ‘ I think we have had 
enough of Gray I see they have published a 
splendid edition of Akenside’s works. One bad 
ode may be suffered, but a number of them 
together makes one sick ’ Boswell ‘ Aken- 
Mde’s distinguislied poem is liis Pleasuies oj 
Imagination , but for iny pait, I never could 
admire it so much as most people do ’ John- 
son . ‘ Sir, I could not read it through ’ Bos- 
well * ‘ I liave read it tliiough , but I did not 
find any great power in it ’ 

I mentioned Elwal the heretic, whose trial 
Sir John Pnnglc had given me to read JoH^' 
SON ‘ Sir, Mr Elwal was, I think, an ironmongi i 
it Wolvciliampton , and he had a mind to in ikt 
himself famous by being the founder of a new 
sect, which he wished much should be called 
KtwaUians He lu Id that evciytliingm the Old 
Testament that was not tyjiical was to be of 
})eiiH tu ll obsu\ancc andsohewoie i iibind 
in the plaits of liis coat, and he also woic a beard 
I remember I had the honoui of dining in com- 
pany with Mr Elwal Tht'ic was one Baitei, 
a niillci, who wrote igamst him , and you liad 
the controversy betwien Mr Klwil and Mi 
Baitei To try to m ike himsclt distinguished, 
he wrote a lottei to King Gcoigc ll , challenging 
him to disjnito with him, in which he said, 
“George, if you be afraid to come byyouisclf 
to dispute with a jxioi old 111 in, you may hung 
athoiisindof }oui guaids with you, and 

if you should still be afiaid, jou may bring a 
thousand of >0111 red guards ” The letter had 
something of the impudence of Junius to oui 
present King But tlie men of AYolvcihampton 
weie not so inflnminablc as the Common Council 
of London , so Mi Elwal failed in his scheme of 
making himself a man of great consequence ’ 

On Tuesday, March dl, he and I dined at 
General Paoli’s A question was stai tid v\ hetlicr 
the state of mariiage is natural to man John- 
son ‘ Sir, it 18 so far from being natural foi a 
man and woman to live in a state of maniage, 
that we find all the motives winch they liave 
foi remaining 111 that connection, and the re- 
straints which civilised society imposes to pie 
vent sopaiation, are hardly sufficient to keep 
them togethei.’ The Geneial said that in a 
state of natuie a man and woman uniting to 
gether would foim a strong and constant atiec- 
tion, by the mutual pleasuie each would receive , 
and that the same causes of dissension would 
not arise between them as occur between hus 
hand and wife in a civilised state. Johnson : 
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*Sir, they would have dissensions enough, 
though of another kind. One would choose to 
go a-hunting in this wood, the other m that , 
one would choose to go a-fishing m this lake, 
the other in that ; or perhaps one would choose 
to go a-hunting when the other would choose 
to go a-fishing, and so they would part Be- 
sides, sir, a savage man and a savage woman 
meet by chance , and when the man sees another 
woman that pleases him better, he will leave 
the first ^ 

We then fell mto a disquisition whether there 
IS any beauty independent of utility The 
General mamtaincd thcie was not Di John- 
son maintained that tliere was , and he instanced 
a coffee cup which he held in liis hand, the 
painting of which was of no real use, as tlie cup 
could hold the coffee equally well if plain , yet 
the iiaintmg was beautiful 

We talked of the strange custom of swearing 
m conversation The Goneial said that all 
barbarous nations swore, from a ccitain violence 
of temper that could not be confined to earth, 
but was always reaching at the powers above 
lie said, too, that tlieie was greater vaiiety of 
swearing in piopoition as theie was a gic.itei 
variety of religious ceicmonics 

Dr Johnson went home with me to my lodg- 
ings in Conduit Street and drank tea, previous 
to our going to the Pantheon, which neitlier of 
us had seen before 

He said, ‘ Goldsmith’s Xi/c o/PurneZZ is poor , 
not that it IS poorly wiittcn, but tint be liad 
poor materials for nobody can write the lih* 
of a man but those who have ate and drunk and 
lived m social intci com sc with him ’ 

I said that if it was not tiouhlosomc and pic 
Burning too much, I would request him to tell 
me all the little circilin stances of Ins life , vvh it 
^chools he allcnded, when he c ime to Oxford, 
when he came to London, etc etc He di<l 
not disapprove of ni}’’ cmiosily as to these 
particulais , hut slid, ‘They’ll come out by 
<Icgiecs, as we talk togetlicr ’ 

He censuiotl llufthcad’s IaJc of Pope, and 
said, ‘be knew nothing of Pope, and nothing 
of poetry ’ Ho praised Dr Joseph Wai ton’s 
Essay on Pope, but said, ‘ he supposed we 
should have no more of it, as the author lud 
not been able to peisuade the world to think of 
Pope as lie did ’ Boswell ‘ Wliy, sir, should 
that pievent him fiom continuing his woik ’ 
He is an ingenious counsel, who has made the 
most of his cause he is not obliged to gam it ’ 
Johnson ‘ But, sir, there is a ilifference when 
the cause is of a man’s own making ’ 

We talked of the proper use of iiches John 
SON ‘ If I vveie a man of a great estate, I would 
drive all the rascals whom I did not like out of 
the county at an election.’ 

I asked him how far he thought wealth should 
be employed in hospitality. Johnson ‘You 
are to consider that ancient hospitality, of which 
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we hear so much, was m an uncommercial 
country, when men, being idle, were glad to be 
entertained at nch men’s tables. But in a 
commercial country, a busy country, time be- 
comes precious, and tliei eforo hospitality is not 
so much valued No doubt tbeie is still room 
for a certain dcgiee of it , and a man has a 
satisfaction in seeing his fiiends eating and 
drinking around hmi But piomiscuous hos 
l>itality is not the way to gam leal influence 
You must help some people at table before 
others , you must ask some people how they like 
then vviiie oftencr than otlieis You therefore 
offend more people than you please You are 
like the French statesman,^ who said, when he 
gi anted a favour, “J’at fait dtx micontents et 
an mm at ” Besides, sii, being entci tamed evei 
so well at a nun's table imincsses no lasting 
legard or esteem No, sn, the way to make 
sure of powii md influence is by lending money 
confidcnti illy to your neighbouis at a small 
interest, or peilups at no interest at all, and 
having their bonds m your possession ’ Bos 
W’ML ‘ ]M ly not a man, sir, employ bis richis 
to advantage m educating young men of incut 
Johnson ‘Yes, sir, if they fall m youi way , 
but if it be understood that you patronize 
young men of meiit, you will be harassed with 
solicitations You will have numbeis forced 
upon you who have no merit some will torco 
them upon you from mistaken partiality , and 
some fiom downiight interested motives with- 
out scruple , and you will be disgiaccd ’ 

‘Were I a rich man, I would i^ropngat^ all 
kinds of ticcs that will grow m the o})en air 
A gicenhouse is childish I would introduce 
foreign animals into the countiy foi mstvincc, 
the lemdecr ’ ‘ 

Idle conveisation now turned on critical suh 
jeets Johnson ‘Bayes, m I'he Pchraiml, 
IS a miglity silly character If it was intended 
to be like 1 particular man, it could only be 
diveitmg while tliat man wis icmemherod 
But I question whcthei it was meant for Diydt n, 
as h is been reiioitcd , for vve know some of the 
passages s ud to be ridiculed were wiitten since 
The Rthcarsal , at least a passige mentioned 
in the Preface’ is of a latei date ’ I maintained 


> Louis XIV 

* This pro]Pct has since been realized Sir Henry 
Liddell, who made a si»iiikd tour into Lnpland, 
brought two reindtir tolus estate in Northumberland, 
where they hud. but the race has unfortuuaU ly 

polished — IJUSVVELL. 

* There is uo preface to The. Pidicarsnl, as originally 
publishtd Dr Johnson seems to luve meant the 
iddress to the Reader, with a Key subjoined to it, 
which have been piefixed to the modem editions of 
that pi ly He did not know, it appcai-s, that several 
additions were made to I'ke Rehearsal after the first 
edition The ridicule on the passages heie alluded to 
IS found among those additions They therefore fur- 
nish no gi ound for the doubts here suggested Ua- 
questionably Bayes was meant he the representativ# 
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that it had merit as a general satire on the 
•elf-irnportance of dramatic authors. But even 
in this light he held it very cheap. 

We then walked to the Pantheon. Tlie first 
▼lew of it did not stiiko us so much as lianelagh, 
of which he said the coup (Teed was the finest 
thing ho had ever seen The tiuth is, Ranclagh 
is of a more beautiful form , more of it, or rather 
indeed the whole ? otxinda, appear at once, and 
it 18 better liglited However, as Johnson ob 
served, we saw the Pantheon in time of mourn- 
ing, when tlicrc was a dull uniformity , whereas 
wo had seen Ranclagh when the view was en- 
livened with a g ly piofusion of colours Mrs 
Bosvillc, ofGunthwait, in Yorkshire, joined us, 
and ontcicd into convcisation with us John- 
son said to me aftci waids, ‘ {Sir, tliih is a mighty 
intelligent lady ’ 

I s.iid thcio was not half a guinea’s worth of 
pleasure in seeing this place Johnson ‘ But, 
sir, tluie IS half a guine.i’s woith of infcrioiit} 
to othcT jicoplc m not having seen it ’ Bos- 
well ‘I doulit, Mil, whether there arc many 
happy people heie ’ Johnson ‘Yes, sir, theic 
aic in my happy people heie Thi're arc many 
pcojde here who aie waUhing hundicds, and 
who think hundicds arc wat* lung them * 

Ilapiiening to inect Sir Ad iiu Feiguson, I pre- 
scntedhim to Dr Johnson Sii Ad.im e\picssed 
some appiehciision that the I\uitheon would c n- 
couiagc luxiuy ‘Sir,’ said Jolinson, ‘Iain a 
groat ji 1(11(1 to public amusements, foi tlu'y 
keep people fiom mco You, now (addiessing 
himself to im), would have been with a wciieh 
had you not been hcio Oh I I forgot you were 
mail led * 

Sir Adam suggested that luxuiy coirupts a 
people, ami (h'stioys the spiiit of libcity .IohN- 
80 N ‘Sir, that is all visionary I would not 
give half a guinea to live under one foim of 
govciiinicnt rithei than another It is of no 
inomeut to the hapiuness of aii individual Su, 
the danger of the abuse of power is nothing to a 
piivato man AVhat Fieiichmnn is prevented 
fi om passing his life as he pleases ’ Siu Adam 
‘Rut, sir, in the Riitish Constitution it isauiely 
of impoitance to keep up a spiiit in the people, 
80 as to preseivc a balance agiinst the Crown ’ 
Johnson ‘JSir, I pciceive jou uie a \ile Whig 
Why all this childish jealousy of the power ot 
the Clown ^ The Ciown h vs not powi i enough 
When I s.iy iliat ill governments aie aliki , 1 
consider that in no gov eminent can iiowcr be 
abused long Mankind will not bear it If a 
sovereign op^iresses his pt.ople to a gicat degree, 
they will use and cut oil his he.ul Thcie is a 
remedy in human natuie against tjuanny, that 
will keep us safe under eveiy foiinof govcinment 
Uod not the people of Fiance thought themselves 
honoured in shaiing in the biilliant actions of 

of Di>(len, whose faimliar phrases in his ouhnary con 
versation ore frcMjuently inti educed m this piece — 

Malons. 


Louis XIV., they would not have endured him ; 
and we may say the same of the King of Prussia’s 
people.* Sir Adam mtroduced the ancient 
Greeks and Romans. Johnson : * Sir, the mass 
of both of them were barbaiians. The mass of 
every people must be barbarous where there is 
no printing, and consequently knowledge is not 
gtmerally diffused Knowledge is diffused among 
our people by the newspapers * Sir Adam men- 
tioned the orators, poets, and artists of Greece 
Johnson ‘Sir, I am talking of the mass of 
the people We see even what the boasted 
Athenians were The little effect which Demos 
thenes’ orations had upon them shows that 
they weic h iihaiiaiis ’ 

Sir Adam was unlucky in his topics for he 
niggcsted a doubt of the piopriety of bishops 
having scats in the House of Loids Johnson 
‘How so, sir’ Who is more pioper for having 
flic dignity of a peer than a bishop, provided a 
bishop be wh.it he ought to he , and if improper 
bisliops bo made, that is not the fault of the 
bishops, hut of those who make them ’ 

On Sunday, Ajuil 5 , after attending divine 
service .it St raiiFs Church, I found him alone 
Of a schoolmastci of his ac(^uaintancc, a native 
of Scotl.aiiil, he s.iid, ‘He has a gieat dc.il of 
good about him , hut he is .also veiy defective m 
some icspects His iimoi part is good, but Ins 
outer part is mighty awkwaid You in Scotland 
do not att iin that nic(‘ ciitic il skill in l.inguagcs 
which we get in our schools m Fngl mil I would 
not jmt a boy to him whom I inti nded for a m.an 
of le.vrning Rut for the sons of citi/in-), who 
aic to Ic am a little, got good moials, and then go 
to tiade, he in.iy do vciy well ’ 

I mentiomd .i cause in which I had appeared 
as counsel at the bai of the Gcnci.il Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland, where x pi ohatwnti (is 
one licensed to j)rc.ich, hut not yet oidained, is 
c.illed) was opposed iii Ins ajiphi ition to he iii- 
ductid, hcc luse it was alleged th.it he had been 
guilty of fornication five je.ais before JullN- 
hON * Why, sir, if he has upented, it is not a 
sulht lent ohjoction A man who is good enough 
to go to heaven, is good enough to bo a clergy- 
man ’ This was a humane .and libei.vl sciiti 
incut Rut the chaiactci of a clcigyman is 
moie sacicd than that of an ordin uy Chiistian 
As he IS to instinct with autliout}, he should 
he reguded with icvcrence, as one upon whom 
divine tiuth h.as had the eflect to set him .ibove 
such transgressions as men less exalted by 
spiritual habits, and yet upon the whole not to 
ho excluded from heaven, hive been betiayed 
into by the iiredommance of p.ission That 
clergymen may bo considered as sinners in genc- 
lal, as all men are, cannot be denied , but this 
1C flection will not counteract their good precepts 
so much as the absolute knowledge of their 
having been guilty of certain specific immoral 
.acts I told Inm, that by the rules of the 
Church of Scotland, in their Book of Discipline, 
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if a scandal, as it is called, is not prosecuted 
for five years, it cannot afterwards be proceeded 
upon, “ unless it bo of a heinous nature, or again 
become flagrant : and that hence a question 
arose whether fornication was a sm of a heinous 
nature ; and that I had maintained that it did 
not deserve that epithet, inasmuch as it was not 
one of those sms which argue very great de- 
pravity of heart , in short, was not, in the gcneial 
acceptation of mankind, a heinous sin ’ John- 
son • ‘ No, sir, it is not a heinous sm. A heinous 
ein is that for whidi a man is punished with 
death or banishment ’ Boswell : ‘ But, sir, 
after I had argued tliat it was not a liemous 
sm, an old clergyman rose up, and rci)cated the 
text of Sciipture denouncing judgment against 
whoremongers, asked whether, consideimg this, 
there could be any doubt of fornication being a 
heinous sm ’ Johnson ‘ Why, sir, obsci\c the 
word uho7 emouger Every sm, if persisted in, 
would become heinous Whoremonger is a 
dealer m whores, as ironmonger is a dealer in 
non. But as you don’t call a man an iron- 
monger for buying and selling a penknife, so 
you don’t call a nlan a whoiemongei foi getting 
one wench uitli rluld ’ ^ 

I spoke of ilie inequality of the livings of tin 
clergy in EngUnd, and the scanty piovisions of 
some of the curates Johnson ‘Wliy, yes, 
sir; but it cannot be helped You must con- 
sider that the revenues of the clergy aie not at 
the disposal of the State, like the pay of the 
army Diffeicnt men have founded dilTcrent 
churches , and some aie bcttei endowed, some 
worse. The State cannot inteifcic, and make 
an equal division of what has been pailicularly 
appropriat< d Now, when a clcigjman has but 
a small living, or even two small livings, he can 
afford veiy little to the cm ate ’ 

He said he went moic fieqiicntly to chuich 
when theie were prayers only, than when theic 
was also a sciinon, as tlie people lequiied moie 
an examide for the one tlian the other , it being 
much easier for them to licai a seimon than to 
fix their minds on prayci 

On Monday, April (>, I dined with him at Sii 
Alexander hlacdonald’s, where was a yonng 
officer in the regimentals of the Scots Boyal, 
who talked with a vivanty, fluency, and pic- 
cision so uncommon, that he attracted particulai 
attention He x^roved to be the Honmuablc 
Thomas Eiskmc,^ youngest brother to the Eirl 
of Buchan, who has since risen into such hiil- 
liant reputation at the bar m Westminster Hall 
Fielding being mentioned, Johnson exclaimed, 
‘ He was a blockhead ;* and upon my expressing 
my astonishment at so strange an assertion, he 

• It must not be presumed that Dr Johnson meant 
to give any countenance to licentiousness, though in 
the chaiacter of an advocate he made a juat and subtle 
distinction between occasional and habitual tiansgres- 
ilon.— B oswell. ^ 

» In 1806 he became Lord Chancellor of England 


said, ‘What I mean by his being a blockhead is, 
that he was a barren rascal.’ Boswell. ‘Will 
you not allow, sir, that he draws very natural 
inctures of human life ?* Johnson . ‘ AYhy, sir, 
it IS of very low life Richardson used to say 
that, had he not known who Fielding was, he 
should have believed he was an ostler Sir, 
there is more knowledge of the licait in one let- 
ter of Richardson's than in all 2'oui Jones * I, 
indeed, never read Joseph And) civs ’ Erskine 
‘ Surely, sir, Richardson is very tedious ’ John- 
son . ‘Why, sir, if you wore to read Kichardso\i 
for the stoiy, your impatience would be so much 
fiettcd that you would hang youiself But you 
must read him for the sentiment, and consider 
the stoiy as only giving occasion to the senti- 
ment ’ — I have already given my opinion of 
Fielding, but I cannot rcfi im fiom lexieating 
here my wonder at Johnson’s e\ccssi\o and 
unaccountable dciiieciation of one of the best 
wi iters that England has xnodiiced Tom Jones 
has stood the test of public opinion with such 
success as to have established its great meiit, 
both for the story, the sentiments, and the 
manners, and also the vaueties of diction, so as 
to leave no doubt of its having an animated 
tiuthof cvecution thiougliout 
Tlic book of travels lately published uiuloi the 
title of Co) lat J iiniu ) , and wiittcn l>y Mr Batcr- 
son,* was mentioned Johnson siul this book 
was in imitation of Sterne,^ and not of Oonat, 
whose name Paterson had chosen as a whimsical 
one, ‘Tom Coiiat,’ said he, ‘was a humorist 
iboiit the court of James i He h id a mixture 
of learning, of wit, and of buffoonery He first 
tiavellod through Europe, and x>ublishcd his 
travels Ho afterwards travelled on f«>oi through 
Asia, and had made many remarks , hut ho died 
at Maiidoa, and his remaiks wen lust ’ 

We talked of gaming, and animadverted on it 
with seventy Johnson ‘Nay, gentlemen, let 
us not aggravate the matter It is not roguoiy 
to x>lay with a man who is ignorant of the game, 
while you aro master of it, and so win his money 
for he thinks he can xflay bcttei th m you, as 
>ou think you can play better than he , and the 
siq^cnor skill carries it’ Eu^kine ‘lie is a 
fool, but you arc not a loguc ’ J ounson ‘ That’s 
much about the truth, sir It must be considei ed 
that a man who only docs what evciy one of th© 


1 Johnson’s seventy against Fielding did not an»e 
from any viciousness in his style, hut from Ins loose 
life, and the pmfligacy of almost all Ins male characters 
Wlio wouM venture to lead one of his novels aloud to 
modest women? Bis novels are mule amusements, 
and very amusing they certainly arc 1 lelding’s con- 
vcisation was coarse, and so tmctuicd with the rank 
weeds of the garden, that it would now he thought only 
(It for a brothel —Burney 

2 Mr Samuel Paterson, eminent for his knowledgs 
of books —Boswell. 

* Mr Paterson, m a pamphlet, produced some en* 
deuce to show that his work was written before Sterne’s 
Sentimental JourneyHcppesTed —Boswell. 
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Bociety to which he belongs would do, is not a 
dishonest man. In the republic of Sparta it I 
was agreed tliat stealing was not dishonourable I 
if not discovered. I do not commend a society 
wiicre there is an agreement that what would not 
othciwise be fair shall be fair; but I maintain, 
that an individual of any society wlio piactises 
what IS allowed, is not a dishonest man * BoS- 
WELL ‘So then, sir, you do not think ill of a 
man who wins perhaiis forty thousand iioumU 
in a winter Johnson . ‘ Sir, I do not call a 
gamester a dishonest man ; but I call him an 
unsocial man, an unprofitable man Gaming is 
a mode of ti.insfeiiing property without pio- 
ducing any iiit( i mediate good Trade gives 
employment to numbcis, and so produces mtii- 
mediate good ’ 

Mr Eiskinc told us that when he was in the 
island of Minorca, he not only read prayers, hut 
preached two sermons to the regiment. He 
seemed to object to the jiassage in Scriptuu, 
where we are told that the angel of the Loi<l 
smote, in one inglit, forty thousand Assyrians ’ 
‘Sir,’ Slid Johnson, ‘you should recollect that 
thcio was a supernatural interposition , they 
weic dc&tioyed by pestilence You arc not t<> 
suppose that the angel of the Lord went about 
and stabla d eacli of them with a dagger, oi 
knocked tlicm on the liead, man by man ’ 

After Ml Ki skino was gone, a discussion took 
place, whether the lucsont Bail of Buchan, wlicn 
Lord Caidioss, did right to refuse to go Sccictaiy 
of the Emliassy to Spam, wlien Sir James Giay, 
a man of mfeiioi lank, went Ambassador. Dr 
Johnson said that perhaps in point of interest Ik 
did wiong', but m point of dignity he -did well 
Sir AlcKander insisted that he was wrong, and 
said that Mr Pitt intended it as an advantageous 
tiling for him ‘Why, sir,’ said Johnson, ‘Mi 
Pitt might think it an advantageous thing foi 
him to make Inm a vintner, and get him all the 
Portugal tiado, hut he would have demeaned 
himself strangely had ho accejited of such a 
situation Sir, had he gone Secictary while his 
mfeiior was Ambassador, he would have been 
a traitor to his rank and family ’ 

I talked of the little attachment which sub 
sistcd between near relations in London. ‘ Sir,’ 
said Johnson, ‘in a country so commercial as 
ours, where every man can do for himself, thei t 
is not so much occasion for that attachment 
No man is thought the worse of heie whobc 
brother was hanged In uncommercial coun 
tries many of the branches of a family must 
depend on the stock ; so, in order to make the 
head of the family take care of them, they are 
represented as connected with his reputation, 
that, self-love being interested, he may exert 
himself to promote their interest. You have 
first large circles, or clans ; as commerce in- 
creases, the connection is confined to families , 

• One hundred and eighty-llve thousand. See Isa 
XXX vil 36 and 2 Kings xix. 35 —Af alone. 


by degrees, that too goes off, as having become 
unnecessary, ahd there being few opportunities 
of mtercourse. One brother is a merchant m 
the City, and another is an officer m the Guards ; 
how little 111 tci course can these two have I ’ 

I argued warmly for tho old feudal system. 
Sir Alexander opposed it, aiid talked of the 
pleasure of seeing all men free and independent. 
Johnson ‘I agree with Mr Boswell thatthcie 
must be a high satisfaction m being a feudal 
lord , but we are to consider that we ought not 
to wish to have a number of men unhappy for 
the satisfaction of one.’ I maintained that 
numbers, namely the vassals or tollowers, were 
not unhappy ; for that there was a reciproi .J 
satisfaction between the lord and them ho 
being kind in his authoiity over them; they 
being respectful and faithful to him. 

On Thursday, Apiil 9, I called on him to beg 
lie would go and dine with me at the Mitre 
tavern He had resolved not to dine at all this 
day, I know nut for what reason , and I was so 
unwilling to be deprived of his conijiany, that I 
was content to submit to Suffer a want which 
was at first somewhat painful, but he soon made 
me forget it , and a man is always pleased wit'i 
himself wlien he finds his intellectual mclin i- 
tions predominate 

lie obscived, that to reason philosophically 
on the nature of piayor was vciy unprofitable 
Talking of ghosts, he said he knew one friend, 
who was an honest man, and a sensible nnn, 
who told him he had seen a ghost , old Mi 
Edward Cave, the punter at St John’s Gate 
He said Mr C.ivc did not like to talk of it, and 
seemed to be in gie it honor whenever it was 
mentioned Bosulll ‘Pray, sir, what did Ik* 
say was tho ajipeaiancc ’ ’ Johnson ‘Whj, 
sir, something of .i sliadowy being.’ I men- 
tioned witches, and asked him what they pro- 
pcily meant Johnson ‘ Why, sir, they pi o- 
pcrly mean those who make use of the aid of 
evil spirits ’ Boswell * ‘ There is no doubt, 
sir, a general report and behef of their having 
existed.’ Johnson : ‘ You have not only the 
general report and belief, but you have many 
voluntaiy solemn confessions ’ He did not 
affirm anything positively upon a subject which 
it is the fashion of the times to laugh at as a 
matter of absurd ciedulity. He only seemed 
willing, as a candid inquirer after truth, how- 
ever strange and inexiilicahlc, to show that hd 
understood what might be uiged font.' 

CHAPTER XXV. 

1772-1773. 

On Friday, April 10, I dined with Johnson i 
General Oglethorpe’s, where we found Dr. Gold- 
smith. 

> See this curious question treated by him with 
most acute ability, Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 34 
edit p 38 —Boswell. 
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Armorial bearings having been mentioned, 
Johnson said they were as ancient as the siege 


character upon the young soldier; to have taken 
no notice of it might have been considered as 


of Thebes, which he proved by a passage in one I cowardice, Oglethorpe, therefore, keeping his 


of the tragedies of Euripides. ^ 

I started the question whether duelling was 
consistent with moral duty. The brave old 
General fired at this, and said, with a lofty air, 
‘ Undoubtedly a man has a right to defend his 
honour.* Goldsmith (turnmg to me) . ‘I ask 
you first, sir, what would you do if you were 
affronted ’ * I answered I should think it neces- 
sary to fight * Why, then,’ rephed Goldsmith, 
‘ that solves the question.* J OHNSON : * No, sir, 
it docs not solve the question It docs not 
follow that what a man would do is therefoi o 
light * I said, I wished to have it settled 
Avhether duelling was contrary to the laws of 
Christianity. Johnson immediately entered on 
the subject, and tieated it in a masteily manner , 
and, so far as I have been able to lecollcct, his 
thoughts were these • * Sir, as men become in 
a high degree refined, various causes of offence 
arise, which are considered to be of such import- 
ance, that life must be staked to atone for them, 
though m reality they are not so. A body that 
has received a very fine polish may bo easily 
hurt. Before men ariivo at this artificial lefine- 
ment, if one tells his neighbour he lies, his 
neighbour tells him ho lies, if one gives his 
neighbour a blow, his neighbour gives him a 
blow ; but in a state of highly polished society, 
an affront is held to be a serious injury. It 
must therefore be resented, or rather a duel 
must be fought upon it ; as men have agreed to 
banish from their society one wlio imts uj) with 
an affront without fighting a duel. Now, sir, it 
is never unlawful to hglit in self-defence He, 
then, who fights a duel, docs not fight from 
passion against his antagonist, but out of self- 
defence, to avert the stigma of the world, and 
to prevent himself from being diivcn out of 
society. I could wish there was not that suiier- 
fluity of refinement; but while such notions 
prevail, no doubt a man may lawfully fight a 
duel.* 

Let it bo remembered that this justification 
IS applicable only to the person who receives 
an. affront. All mankmd must condemn the 
aggressor. 

The General told us that when he was a very 
young man, I think only fifteen, serving under 
Prince Eugene of Savoy, he was sitting in a 
company at table with a Prince of Wirtemberg 
The Pnnee took up a glass of wine, and by a 
fiUip made some of it fly in Oglethorpe’s face. 


eye upon the Prince, and smiling all the time, 
as if he took what his Highness had done in jest, 
said, * Mon Prince — ’ (I forget the French word 3 
ho used ; the purport, however, was), ‘ That’s 
a good joke ; but we do it much better in Eng- 
land ; * and threw a whole glass of wine in the 
Prince’s face An old Geneial, who sat by, said, 

^ II a hien faitf mon Prince^ vous Vavez com- 
mence * and thus all ended in good humour. 

Dr. Johnson said, ‘Pray, General, give us an 
account of the siege of Belgrade.* Upon which 
the General, pouring a httlo wine upon the 
table, described eveiything with a wet finger : 
‘Here we were, here were the Turks,* etc etc. 

J ohnson listened with the closest attention. 

A question was staited how far people who 
disagree in a capital point can live in friendship 
together Johnson said they might. Gold- 
smith said they could not, as they had not the 
idem telle aique idem nolle — the same likings 
and the same avcisions. Johnson : ‘Why, sir, 
you must shun the subject as to which you did 
agree. For instance, I can hvc very well with 
Burke; I love his knowledge, his genius, his 
diffusion, and affluence of conversation ; but I 
would not talk to him of the Rockingham party.’ 
Goldsmith: ‘But, sir, when people live to- 
gether who have something as to which they 
disagree, and which they want to shun, they 
will be in the situation mentioned in the story 
of Bluebeard: “You may look into all the 
chambers but one.” But we should have the 
greatest mclination to look into that chamber, 
to talk of that subject * Johnson (with a 
loud voice) : ‘ Sir, I am not saying that you 
could live in friendship with a man from whom 
you differ as to some point : I am only saying 
that I Could do it. You put me m mind of 
Sappho m Ovid ’ ^ 

Goldsmith told us that he was now busy in 
wilting a Natural Histoiy ; and that he might 

* Ml Boswell's note hero being rather short, as taken 
at the tunc (with a view perhaps to future revision), 

J ohnson’s remark is obseme, and requires to be a httle | 
opened What he said probably was, *You seem to 
think that two friends, to live well together, must be 
in perfect harmony with each other , that each should 
bo to the other what Sappho boasts she was to her 
lover, and uniformly agree m every particular but 
this is by no means necessary,' etc The words of 
Sappho alluded to are : * omniqtie d parte placeia/m.* 
Ovid. Epist Sapp ad Phaonem. 1 61 —Malone. 

I should rather conjecture that the passage whioh 


Here was a nice dilemma To have challenged Johnson had m view was the following, L 45 : 
him instantly might have fixed a quarrelsome * Si, nisi qum facie potent tedigns vide 


1 The passage to which Johnson alluded is to be 
foimd (as I conjecture) in the Phoenissce, L 1104. 

Kod tfpSrct fjtXi wpornyit » tJI. 

*0 rijf zt/recyoU IlxpfftittireJog ixyetefi 
EIHSHM* OIKEION b fuVff raxtt. 

— J Boswell, jun. 


*8i, nisi qu8B facie potent te digns videri 
Nulla futura tua est , nulla futura tua est* 

His reasoning and its illustration I take to be this. If 
you are determined to associate with no one whose 
sentiments do not universally coincide with your own, 
you will, by such a resolution, exclude yourself from 
all society , for no two men can be found who, on all 
points, invanably think alike. So Sappho in Ovid 
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bare full leisure for it, he had taken lodgings 
at A fanner’s house, near to the six mile stone, 
on the Edge ware Itoad, and had carried down 
hi8 books in two returned i)08t-chaises. lie said 
he believed the farmer’s family thought him an 
o<ld character, similar to that in which the STpec- 
tator apiiearcd to his landlady and her children 
ho was ‘The Oontleman * Mr Mickle, the 
translator of The Lmiad, and I went to visit 
him at this place a fc w days afterwards lie was 
not at homo , but having a curosity to see his 
apartment, wc went in, and found cunous scraps 
of de 8 cni)iions of animals scrawled upon the 
wall with a blackdcad pencil 
The subject of ghosts being introduced, Jolin- 
Bon repeated what he had told me of a friend of 
hifl, an lioncst man, and x man of sense, having 
asserted to him that lie liad seen an apparition 
Coldsmith told us lie was assured by liis brotlier, 
the Reverend ]\Ir Gohlsipith, that lie also h id 
seen one General Ogktliorpo told us that 
Prendergast, an ofheer in the Duke of Marl- 
borough’s army, had mentioned to many of hia 
fnends tint he should die on a X‘articular day, 
that upon that day a battle took idace with the 
French , that after it was over, ari<l Prendergast 
was still alive, his brother officers, while they 
were yet in the field, jestingly asked him where 
was Ins prophecy now ikendergast giavely 
answered, ‘ I shall die, notwithstanding wliat 
you SCO ’ Soon afterwaids there came a shot 
from a Froncli hatteiy, to winch the oideis foi 
A cessation of aims had not reached, and lie 
was killed upon tlie spot Colonel Cecil, wlio 
took possession of Ins effects, found in Ins pocket- 
book the following solemn entry — 

[Hero tho date J ‘ Dreamt -or ’ 

Sir John Fiicnd moots me ’ (heic the very day 
on winch ho was killed was mentioned ) Pren- 
dorgast had been connected with Sir John 
Friend, who was executed foi high treason 
Ccneral Oglethorpe said lie was with Colonel 
Cecil when Pope came and inquired into th< 
truth of this stoiy, which made a great noiso at 
tho time, nnd was then confirmed by the Colonel 
On Siiturd.vy, Apiil lltli, lie ap{)ointed 1110 to 


tells Phnon, fliat if lie will not iinito liuiisclf to an\ 
one who ih not a (oin])Uto icseniblanco of hiinsclf, i( 
will bo iniposMlile f<ir luni to foi in any union at all 
Tlio lines wliuh 1 liaM’ (piotcd aieihus ixpimlcd m 
Popes Pai iplirasp, which, to Ha> tho tnith, 1 susi>r(t 
was at this iiioiikuL more in Johnson’s rocollcctioii 
than the oiiginal 

* If to no chamis thon wilt thy heart resign 
But such as mciit, siuh as cijual thino. 

By none, al is, hy none, tliou canst be moved, 
Phaon alone by Phaon must be loved-' 

--J Bosw'ei l, jun 

• Hero was a blank, which may bo filled up thus 
'icos told ly an aniantiun, *— the w liter bung jiro 
bably uncertain wilt tlicr ho was aslctp 01 awaho, wlun 
his mind was impressed with tho solemn i>rcsentiment 
with which tho l ict afterw'irtls hippencd so wondti* 
mj to correspond — Boswklin 


come to him in the evening, when he should be 
at leisure to give me some assistance for the 
defence of Ilastie, the schoolmaster of Camp- 
belltown, for whom I was to appear in the 
House of Loids When I came, I found him 
unwilling to exert himself I pressed him to 
write down his thoughts upon the subject He 
said, ‘ There’s no occasion for my writing I’ll 
talk to you * He was, however, li Inst prevailed 
on to dictate to me, while I wrote as follows 
* The clnige is, that he has iiscil immoderito 
and cruel coirection Correction, 111 itself, is 
not cruel , children, being not reasonable, can 
be governed only by fear To impiess this fear 
IS thcrefoic one of the fiist duties of those who 
have the care of childicn It is the duty of a 
parent, and has novel been thought inconsis 
tint with parental toridrrpess It is the duty 
of A master, who is in his highest exalt ition 
wlien he is /oco jia? Yet as good things 
become evil hy excess, correction, by being im- 
moderate, may hecotne cruel But when is cor- 
1 ('( tion imniodf r ite ’ Wlicn -t is more frequent 
or more scviic thin is required ad mnnendum 
it docendumy for leformation and instruction 
No seventy is cruel winch obstinacy makes 
necessary , for tlie greitcst cruelty would be to 
desist, and leave tlu' scholar too careless for in- 
struction, and too much hiidencd fop reproof 
Locke, m his treatise of ediicition, mentions a 
mother, with applause, who whijqnd an infant 
eight times bcff)ie she had subdued it, for had 
she stoiqied at the seventh ict of coirection, 
her daughter, says lie, would h i\c been ruined 
Tho degioos of obstinacy m 5'oung minds are 
very diffeicnt as diffeient must ho the degreet 
of persevering seventy A stubborn scholar 
must be coirci teil till lie is subdued The dis- 
cipline of a school IS militiiy There must be 
either unbounded licence or absolute authority. 
The master who punislics, not only consults the 
future happiness of him who is the immediate 
subject of correction, but lie jiropn gates obe- 
ilicncc through the whole school, and establishes 
regularity hycxernplaiy justice The victonous 
obstinacy of a single boy would make his fiituie 
emleavumis of rcfoimation or instruction totally 
ineffectual Obstinacy, therefore, must never 
he victonous Yet it is well known tliat tliere 
sometimes occurs a sullen and hardy resolution, 
that laughs at all common xniiiishment, and bids 
( It fiance to all common degrees of pain Correc- 
tion must bo proiiortionate to occasions The 
llexiblo will bo reformed by gentle discipline, 
and the refractory must be subdued by haisher 
methods The degrees of scholastic as of mihtary 
punishment, no stated rules can ascertain. It 
must be enforced till it overpowers temptation ; 
till stubbornness becomes flexible, and jierverse- 
ness regular Custom and reason have, indeed, 
set some bounds to scholastic iienalties The 
schoolmaster inflicts no capital punishments; 
nor enforces his edicts by either death or muti- 
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lation. The civil law has wisely determined 
that a master who strikes at a scholar’s eye shall 
be considered as criminal But punishments, 
however severe, that produce no lasting evil, 
may be just and reasonable, because they may 
be necessary Such have been the punishments 
used by the respondent No scholar has gone 
from him either blind or lame, or with any of 
his limbs or powers mjuied or impaired They 
were irregular, and ho punished them ; they 
were obstinate, and he enforced his punisliment 
But however provoked, he never exceeded the 
limits of moderation, for he inflicted nothing 
beyond piesent pain , and how much of that 
was required, no man is so little able to deter- 
mine as those who have detci mined ag.iinst 
him — the paients of the offenders It has been 
said that he used unpiecedented and iinpioper 
instruments of collection Of this accusation 
the meaning IS nut vciy easy to be found No 
instrument of collection is moie pioper than 
another, but as it is better adapted to pioduce 
piesent pain without lasting mischief What- 
ever weiu his instiuinonts, no lasting miscliief 
has ensued , and thcicforc, howcvci unusual, in 
hands so cautious, they were pioper It has 
been objected that the resjiondcnt admits the 
charge of cruelty by pi educing no evidence to 
confute it Let it be considered, that his 
scholars aie either dispersed at largo mthe 
woild, or continue to inhabit the place in which 
they were hied Those wlio are dispersed can- 
not be found , those who remain aic the sons of 
his prosccutois., and arc not likely to suppoit a 
man to whom tlicii fathers arc enemies If it 
be supposed tint the enmity of their fatheis 
proves the justness of the clnrge, it must be 
considered how often experience shows us, that 
men who are angry on one giound will accuse 
on anotlicr , with how little kindness, m a town 
of low trade, a man who lives by learning is 
regal ded, andhow imjdicitly, where the inhabit 
ants arc not very rieli, a ncli man is heaikeiied 
to and follow ed In a place like Campbelltown, 
it IS easy for one of the principal inhabitants 
to make a paity It is easy for, that paity to 
heat themselves with iraagiiiaiy giicvanccs 
It is easy for them to oppress a man jioorer than 
themselves , and natural to assert the dignity 
of riches, by persisting in oppression The argu- 
ment which attempts to prove the impropriety 
of restoring him to the school, by alleging that he 
has lost the confidence of the iieople, is not the 
subject of juridical consideration , for he is to 
suffer, if he must sufFei, not foi their judgment, 
but for his own actions It may be convement 
for them to have another master, but it is a 
convenience of their own making It would be 
likewise convenient for him to find another 
school ; but this convenience he cannot obtain 
The question is not what is now convenient, but 
what 18 generally right. If the people of Camp- 
belltown be distressed by the restoration of the 
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respondent, they are distressed only by their 
own fault; by turbulent passions and unrea- 
sonable desires ; liy tj raiiny, which law has 
defeated, and by malice, which viituo has sur- 
mounted * 

‘This, sir,’ said he, *youaic to turn in your 
mind, and make the best use of it you can m 
your speech ’ 

Of our fi lend Goldsmith he said, ‘Sir, he is 
so much afiaid of being unnoticed, that he often 
talkb merely lest you should foigct that ho is 111 
the comp iny’ Boswlll ‘Yes, he stands foi- 
ward ’ Johnson ‘Tiue, su , but if a man is 
to stand foiwiid, he should wish to do it not in 
an avvkv\Mrd posture, not m rags, not so as that 
he shall only be exposed to ridicule ’ BosWELL : 
‘For my part, I like veiy well to hear honest 
Goldsmitli tilk away carelessly,’ JOHNSON : 
‘ ^V^ly, yes, &11 , but ho should not like to hear 
himself ’ 

On Tuesday, Apiil If, the decree of the Court 
of Session in the schoolmaster’s cause was le- 
vcised ill the House of Lords, after a very 
eloquent speech by Lord MansfiLld, who showed 
himself an adept in school discipline, but I 
thought was too rigorous towards my client 
On the evening of the next day, I supped with 
Dr Johnson at the Ciown and Anchor tavern 
in the Strand, in company with Mr Langton 
and his brother -in-law. Lord Binning I re* 
pc<ited a sentence of Lord Mansfield’s speech, of 
which, by the aid of Mr Longlands, the solicitor 
on the other side, who obligingly allowed mo to 
compare his note with my own, I have a full 
copy ‘ My lords, severity is not the way to 
govern either hoys or men ’ ‘ Nay,’ said John- 

son, ‘ it IS the way to goi a n them I know not 
whether it be the way to mend them * 

I talked of the recent expulsion of six 
students from the Umveisity of Oxford, who 
vvcie Methodists, and would not desist from 
publicly praying and exhorting JOHNSON . 

‘ Sir, that expulsion was extremely just and 
piojier AVhat have they to do at an Univer- 
sity, who are not willing to be taught, but will 
picsume to teach ’ Wliero is religion to be 
leaint, but at an University’ Sir, they were 
examined, and found to be mighty ignorant 
fellows * Boswell ‘ But was it not hard, sir, 
to expel them, for I am told they were good 
beings’’ Johnson: ‘I believe they might be 
good beings, hut they were not fit to be in the 
University of Oxford A cow 10 a very good 
animal m the field, but we turn her out of a 
garden * Lord Elibank used to repeat this as 
an illustration uncommonly happy. 

Desirous of calling Johnson forth to talk and 
exercise his wit, though I should myself be the 
object of it, I resolutely ventured to undertake 
the defence of convivial indulgence m wine, 
though ho was not to-night in the most genial 
humour After urging the common plausible 
topics, I at last had recourse to the maxim, in 
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vino ventas a man who is well warmed with 
wine wiJI speak tiuth Johnson : ‘ Why, sir, 
that may be an argument for drinking, if you 
suppose men in general to be liars But, sir, 
I would not keep company with a fellow who 
lies as long as he is sober, and whom you must 
make drunk befoie you can get a word of truth 
out of him * ^ 

Mr. Langton told us he was about to estab- 
lish a school upon liis estate, but it had been 
suggested to him that it might have a tendency 
to make the people less industrious J ohnson 
‘No, sir While learning to read and wiite 
IS a distinction, the fev/ who have that distinc- 
tion may be the less inclined to work ; but when 
everybody learns to read and write, it is no longer 
a distinction A m m who h is a laced waist- 
coat IS too fine a man to work , but if everybody 
had laced waistcoats, we should have jicople 
w^orking in laced waibtco.its Theio are no 
people whatever more industiious, none who 
work more, than our manufacturers ; yet they 
have all learned to read and wiite Sir, you 
must not neglect doing a thing immediately 
good, from fear of remote evil — from fear of its 
being abused A man who has candles may sit 
up too late, which he would not do if lie had 
not candles ; but nobody wall deny that the ait 
of making candles, by winch light is continued 
to us beyond the tiiiu' that the sun gives us light, 
IS a valuable ait, and ought to be preserved ’ 
EoswpJJi ‘ But, sir, would it not bo better to 
follow nature, and go to bed and rise ]ust as 
nature gives us light or withholds it John- 
son * ‘No, sir, for then we should have no 
kmd of equality m the partition of our time 
between sleeping and waking It would be 
very different in different seasons and in diffe- 
rent placos Iu«omeof the noithein iiarts of 
Scotland, how little light is there m the depth 
of winter f ’ 

We talked of Tacitus, and I hazarded an 
opinion, that witli ill his meiit for penetration, 
shrewdness of judgment, and terseness of ex- 
pression, he was too compact, too much broken 
into hints, as it were, and therefore too difficult 
to be understood To my gieat satisfaction, Dr 
Johnson sanctioned this oxiinion ‘Tacitus, 
sir, seems to me i itlier to have made notes foi 
an historical woik, tlian to have written a his- 
tory ’ ^ 

* Mrs Piozzi, m her Anecdotes, p 261, has given an 
erroneous account of this incident, is of many othcis 
She pretends to relate it from iceollection, as if she 
herself had been pri sent , wlicn tlic fact is^ that it was 
comraumcited to licr by me She his lepresented it 
as a peisonaldy, and the true point has escaped her — 
Boswell. 

* It 18 remarkable that Lord Nonboddo, whom, on 
account of his lesemblmg Dr Joliiison iii some pai- 
ticulars, Foote called an Elzevir edition of him, has, 
by coincidence, incdo the very same Kiuaik Origin 
and Progre^ of Language, vol iii 2d edit, p 219 — 
Bobwbll. 


At this time it appears, from his Prayers and 
MeditatwnSy that he had been more than com- 
monly diligent in religious duties, particularly 
in reading the Holy Scriptures It was Passion 
Week, that solemn season which the Christian 
world has appropriated to the commemoration 
of the mysteries of our redemption, and during 
which, whatever embers of religion are in our 
bi easts, will be kindled into pious wvrmth 

I jiaid him short visits both on Fiiday and 
Saturday, and seeing his Luge folio Greek 
Testament before him, beheld him with a re- 
verential awe, and would not intrude upon his 
time While he was thus emidoyed to such 
good purpose, and while liis fi lends m their m- 
tci course with him constantly found a vigorous 
intellect and a lively imagination, it is melan- 
choly to lead in his luivate register, ‘ My mind 
is unsettled, and my memory confused I have 
of late turned my tlioughts with a very useless 
earnestness uiion past incidents I have yet 
got no command over my thoughts , an un- 
lileasing incident is almost ceitam to binder my 
rest ’ * What jihilosophic heroism was it in 
him to appear with such manly fortitude to the 
world, while he was iiiwaidly so distressed ^ 
Wc may suiely believe that the mysterious 
piinciidc of being ‘ made perfect tlirougli suffer- 
ing* was to be strongly exemiilificd in him. 

On Sunday, A\)n\ 19, being Kistci -day, Gene- 
ral Paoli and I paid him a visit before dinner 
We talked of the notion that blind persons can 
distinguish colours by the touch, Jolinson said 
that Professor Sandeison mentions Ins liaving 
attemiitcd to do it, but that he found ho was 
aiming at an impossibility ; that, to be sure, a 
difference in the surface makes the difference of 
colouis , but that difference is so fine, that it is 
not sensible to 1)1)0 touch The Gtneial men- 
tioned jugglers and fiaudiilent gamesieis, who 
could know cards by the touch Dr Johnson 
said, ‘The cards used by such persons must be 
less jiolislicil than ours commonly are ’ 

We talked of sounds The Gener.il saidthcro 
was no beauty in a simple sound, but only in an 
harmonious comxiosition of sounds Iiuesumed 
to differ from this opinion, and mentioned the 
soft and sweet sound of a fine woman’s voice 
Johnson : ‘No, sir, if a serpent or a toad 
uttered it, you would think it ugly * Boswell • 
‘ So you would think, sir, were a beautiful tunc 
to bo littered by one of those animals ’ JOHN- 
SON . ‘ No, sir, it would be admired We have 
seen fine fiddlers whom we liked as little as 
toads ’ (laughing). 

Talking on the subject of taste in the arts, 
he said that difference of taste was, in truth, 
difference of skill Boswell ‘But, sir, is 
there not a quality called taste, which consists 
merely in perception or in liking ’ For instanp o, 
we find people differ much as to what is the 
best stylo of English composition Some think 
> Prayers and MulUations, p 111 — Boswfi l 
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Swift’s the best ; otlieis prefer a fuller and 
grander way of writing.’ Johnson: * Sir, you 
must first define what you mean by style, before 
you can judge who has a good taste in style, and 
who has a bad. The two classes of persons 
whom you have mentioned don’t diJffcr as to 
good and bad. They both agree that Swift has 
a good neat style ; but one loves neat style, 
another loves a style of more splendour. In 
like manner, one loves a plain coat, another 
loves a laced coat ; but neither will deny that 
each IS good in its kmd ’ 

While I remained in London this spring, I 
was with him at several other times, both by 
himself and in company I dined with him one 
day at the Crown and Anchor tavern, in the 
Strand, with Lord Elibank, Mr Langton, and 
Di Vansittart of Oxford Without s,j)ecifying 
each particular day, I have prescivcd the fol- 
lowing memoiable things — 

I regretted the reflection in his preface to 
Sli ikspeare against Garrick, to whom wo cannot 
but apply the following passage * I collated 
such copies as I could piocuie, and wished for 
more, but have not found the collcctoisof these 
rarities very communicative ’ I told him that 
Garrick had complained to me of it, and had 
vindicated himself by assuiiDg me that John- 
son was made welcome to the full use of hit> 
collection, and that he left the key of it with a 
servant, with ordeis to have a file and every 
convenience for him I found Johiibon’s notion 
was, that Garrick wanted to be courted for them, 
and that, on the contrary, Garrick should have 
courted him, and sent him the plays of bis own 
accord But, indeed, considering the slovenly 
and careless manner in which books wcic treated 
by Johnson, it could not be expected tliat scarce 
and valuable editions should liave been lent to 
him. 

A gentleman having, to some of the usual 
arguments for dunking, added this : * You 
know, sir, drinking drives away care, and makes 
us f 01 get whatever is disagreeable Would not 
you allow a man to dunk for that reason’’ 
Johnson : ‘Yes, sir, if he sat next you ’ 

I expressed a liking foi Mr Prancis Osborne’s 
works, and asked him what ho thought of that 
wiiter. He answeied, ‘A conceited fellow 
AV'ere a man to write so now, the boys would 
tlirow stones at him. He, however, did not 
alter my opinion of a favourite authoi , to whom 
1 was first directed by his being quoted in the 
^pectator^ and in whom I liave found much 
■hrewd and lively sense, expressed indeed in a 
style somewhat quaint, which, however, I do 
not dislike. His book has an air of originality 
We figure to ourselves an ancient gentleman 
talking to us ’ 

Wheti one of his friends endeavoured to main- 
tain that a country gentleman might contrive to 
pass his life very agreeably, ‘ Sir,’ said he, ‘you 
cannot give me an instance of any man who is 


permitted to lay out his own time, contriving 
not to have tedious hours ’ This observation, 
however, is equally applicable to gentlemen 
who hve in cities, and are of no profession. 

He said, ‘ There is no pennament national 
character ; it varies according to circumstances. 
Alexander the Great swept India; now the 
Turks sweep Greece ’ 

A learned gentleman, who, in the course of 
conversation, wished to inform us of this simple 
fact, that the counsel upon the circuit of Shrews- 
bury were much bitten by fleas, took, I suiipose, 
seven or eight minutes in relating it cuciun- 
stantially He, in a plenitude of phrase, told 
us that large bales of woollen cloth were lodged 
in the town-hall ; that by reason of this, fleas 
nestled there m prodigious numbers ; that the 
lodgings of the counsel were near the town-hall ; 
and that those little animals moved fiom place 
to place with wonderful agility Jolinson sat 
in great impatience till the gentleman had 
finished his tedious narrative, and then burst 
out (playfully, howevei), ‘It is a pity, sii, that 
you have not seen a lion ; for a flea has taken 
you such a time, that a lion must have seived 
you a twelvemonth ’ ^ 

He would not allow Scotland to derive any 
credit from Lord Mansfield, for he was edu- 
cated in England ‘ JVIuch,’ said he, ‘ may bo 
made of a Scotchman if he be caught young ’ 

Talking of a modern histoiian and a modern 
moralist, he said, ‘ There is mure tliought inthe 
moralist than in the historian Theie is but a 
shallow stream of tliought in histoiy ’ Bos- 
well ‘Butsuiely, sir, an historian has reflec 
tion ’ Johnson ‘Why, yes, sii , and so has a 
cat when she catches a mouse foi her Jtitten. 
But she cannot wiite like . . . , neither 

can ... ’ ® 

He said, ‘I am very unwilling to read the 
manusciipts of authors, and give them my oin- 
nion If the authors who ajiply to me have 
money, I bid them boldly print without a name , 
if they have written in order to get money, I 
tell them to go to the booksellers and make the 
best bargain they can’ Boswell ‘But, sir, 
if a bookseller should bring you a manusciipt to 
look at ’ ’ Johnson ‘ Why, sir , I would desire 
the bookseller to take it away.’ 

1 mentioned a fiiend of mine who had resided 
long in Siiain, and was unwilling to return to 
Britain. Johnson . ‘ Sir, he is attached to some 
woman ’ Boswell ‘ I rather believe, sii, it is 
the fine climate which keeps him there ’ J OIIN- 
SON . ‘ Nay, sir, how can you talk so ’ What is 
climate to happiness ’ Place me m the heait of 
Asia, should I not be exiled ’ What proportion 
does climate bear to the complex system of 

* Mrs Piozzi, to whom I told this anecdote, has 
related it as if the gentleman had given ‘ the natural 
hibtory of the mouse ’ Anecdotes, p 191 — Boswell 

2 Beattie and Robertson are supposed to bo referred 
to heie. 
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human hfe ’ You may advise me to go to live 
at Bologna to eat sausages. The sausages there 
are the best in tiie world; they lose much by 
being carried.* 

On Siturday, May 9, Mr Dempster and I had 
agreed to dine by oui selves at the Biitisli Coffee- 
house. J ohnson, on whom I happened to call 
in the morning, said he would join us, which he 
did, and^we spent a very agieeable day, though 
I recollect but little of what passed. 

He said, * AValpolc was a minister given by the 
King to the people , Pitt was a minister given 
by the people* to the King— as an adjunct ’ 

* The niisfoitune of Goldsmith in conversa- 
tion is this he goes on without knowing how 
he IS to get off His genius is gieat, but his 
knowledge is snialL As they say of a generous 
man, it is a pity ho is not rich, we may say of 
Goldsmith, it is a pity he is not knowing He 
would not keep his knowledge to himself * 

Before leaving London this year, I consulted 
him upon a question purely of Scotch law It 
was held of old, and continued for a long penod 
to be an established pimciple in that law, that 
whoever iiitei meddled with the effects of a poi- 
son deceased, without the intciposition of legal 
authoiity to guaid against embezzlement, should 
be subjected to pay all the debts of the deceased, 
as having been guilty of what was technically 
called ricio 145 intionw^swn The Couit of Ses- 
sion had gradually iclaxed the stiietness of this 
princiidc, whcic the mteifeiciice piovcd had 
been inconsiderable In a case * which came 
before that Couit the jircceding wintei, I Iiul 
laboured to peisuade the judge to return to the 
ancient law It was my own sincere opinion 
that they ought to adhere to it , but I bad ex- 
hausted all iny powers of icasoning in vain 
J ohnson thought as I did ; and in order to 
assist me in my application to the Court for a 
revision and alteration of the judgment, he dic- 
tated to me the following argument — 

‘ This, wc are told, is a law which has its 
force only flora the long practice of the Court, 
and may therofoie be suspended or modified as 
the Court shall think proper. 

* Concerning the power of the Court to make 
or to suspend a law, wo have no intention to m 
quire It is sufficient for our purpose that every 
just law is dictated by reason, and that the 
practice of cveiy le^al court is regulated by 
equity. It is the quality of reason to be inva- 
riable and constant , and of equity, to give to 
one man what, in the same case, is given to an- 
other. The advantage which humamty derives 
from law is this . that the law gives every man 
a rule of action, and prescribes a mode of con- 
duct which shall entitle him to the support and 
protection of society. That the law may be a 
rule of action, it is necessary that it be known ; 
it is necessary that it be permanent and stable. 

Wilson against Smith and Armour —Boswell. 


The law is the measure of civil right ; but if the 
measure be changeable, the extent of the thing 
measured never can be settled. 

* To permit a law to be modified at discretion, 
is to leave the community without law It is 
to withdraw the direction of that public wis- 
dom by which the deficiencies of pi ivate nndei - 
standing are to bo supplied It is to suffer the 
lash and ignoiant to act at disci etion, and then 
to depend for the legality of that action on 
the sentence of the judge He that is thus 
governed hves not by law, but by opinion not 
by a certain rule to which he can apply his in- 
tention before he acts, but by an uncertain and 
vauablc opinion, which he can never know but 
aftci he has committed the act on which that 
oj)imon shall bo i>assed He lives by a law (if 
a law it be) which he can never know befoie he 
lias offended it To this case may be justly ap- 
plied that important piinciplc, misera est ser- 
titus uhi JUS est ant incogniium aut vagum. If 
mti omission be not ciimmal till it exceeds a 
certain point, and that point be unsettled, and 
consequently diffeient in dlflcient minds, the 
light of intromission, and the right of the 
Cl editor arising fiom it, are .all juia laga^ and 
by consequence are jiua incognita, and the 
result can be no other than a miseia servvtus, 
an unceitamty conccming the event of action, 
a servile dependence on pi ivate opinion 

‘ It may be uigcd, and with gieat plausibility, 
that theic may be intromission without fraud ; 
which, however true, will by no means justify 
an occasional and aibitiary relaxation of the 
law. The end of law is protection as well as 
vengeance. Indeed, vengeance is never used 
but to strengthen piotection That society 
only is well governed where life is freed from 
danger and from suspicion , where possession 
IS so sheltered by salutary i)rolnlntions, that 
violation IS i)i evented more freciucntly than 
punished. Such a piohibition was this, while 
it operated with its oiiginal force The credi- 
tor of the deceased was not only without loss, 
but without fear lie was not to seek a remedy 
for an injury suffeied, for mjuiy was warded off. 

‘As the law has been sometimes admini- 
stered, it lays us open to wounds, because it 
18 imagined to have the power of healing To 
jiunish fraud when it is detected is the proper 
art of vindictive justice ; but to prevent frauds, 
and make imnishmcnt unnecessaiy, is the great 
employment of legislative wisdom To jiermit 
intromission and to punish fraud, is to make 
law no better than a pitfall To tread upon 
the blink is safe ; but to come a step furthe 
18 destruction. But surely it is better to en- 
close the gulf and hmdor all access, ihan, by 
encouraging us to advance a little, to entice 
us afterwards a little further, and let ufl per- 
ceive our folly only by our destruction. 

‘ As law supphes the weak with adventitioui 
strength, it hkewise enhghtens the ignorant 
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with extrinsic understanding. Law teaches us 
to know when we commit injury, and when wc 
suffer it It fixes certain marks upon actions, 
by which we are admonished to do or to for- 
bear them. Qui sibt bene temperat tn licitis 
(says one of the Fathers), nunquam cadet tn 
illtctta He who never intromits at all, will 
never intromit with fraudulent intentions. 

‘The relaxation of the law against vicious 
intromission has been very favourably repre- 
sented by a great master of jurisprudence,* 
whose words have been exhibited with un- 
necessary pomp, and seem to be considered 
as irresistibly decisive The great moment of 
his authority makes it necessary to examine 
his position. “Some ages ago,” says he, “be- 
fore the ferocity of the ^inhabitants of this part 
of the island was subdued, the utmost severity 
of the civil law was necessary to restrain indi- 
viduals from plundering each other. Thus the 
man who intermeddled ii regularly with the 
moveables of a pet son deceased, was subjected 
to aU the debts of the deceased without limita- 
tion. This m.ikes a bianch of the law of Scot- 
land, known by the name of vicious tntromis- 
sion , and so rigidly was this regulation applied 
in our courts of law, that the most trifling move- 
able abstracted maid fide subjected the inter- 
meddler to the foregoing consequences, which 
proved in many instances a most iigorous 
punishment. But this seventy was necessary 
m order to subdue tlio undisciplined nature of 
our peoiile It is extremely remarkable that, 
m iiroportion to our improvement m manners, 
this regulation has been gradually softened and 
applied by our sovereign Court with a sparing 
hand.” 

‘ I find myself under a necessity of observing 
that this leal ne<l and judicious writer has not 
accuiately distinguished the deficiencies and 
demands, of the different conditions of human 
life, which, from a degree of savageness and 
independence, in which all laws are vain, passes 
or may pass, by innumerable gradations, to a 
state of reciprocal benignity, in which laws 
shall be no longer necessary. Men are first 
wild and unsoci.d, living each man to himself, 
taking from the weak and losing to the strong 
In their first coalitions of society, much of this 
ongmal savageness is retained. Of general 
happiness, the product of general confidence, 
there is yet no thought. Men continue to 
prosecute their own advantages by the nearest 
way ; and the utmost seventy of the civil law 
is necessary to restrain individuals from plun- 
dermg each other The restraints then neces- 
sary are restraints from plunder, from acts of 
public violence, and undisguised oppression. 
The ferocity of our ancestors, as of all other 
nations, produced not fraud, but rapine. They 
had not yet learned to cheat, and attempted 


* Lord Karnes, m his Historical Law Tracts — Boswelu 


only to rob. As manners grow more polished, 
with the knowledge of good, men attam like 
wise dextenly m evil Open rapine becomes 
less frequent, and violence gives way to cun- 
nmg. Those who before invaded pastures and 
stormed houses, now begin to enrich themselves 
by unequal contracts and fiaudulent mtromis- 
sions. It IS not agamst the violence of ferocity, 
but tho circumventions of deceit, that this law 
was framed; and I am afraid the. increase of 
commerce, and the incessant struggle for riches 
which commerce excites, give us no prospect of 
an end speedily to bo expected of artifice and 
fraud. It therefore seems to be no very con- 
clusive reasoning which connects those two 
propositions : “ Tho nation is become less fero- 
cious, and therefore the laws against fraud and 
covin shall be relaxed ” 

‘Whatever reason may ha\e influenced tho 
judges to a relaxation of the law, it was not 
that the nation was grown less fierce ; and I 
am afraid it cannot be affirmed that it is grown 
less fraudulent 

‘ Since this law has been represented as rigo- 
rously and unreasonably penal, it seems not im- 
proper to consider what are the conditions and 
qualities that make the justice or propriety of 
a penal law. 

I ‘To make a penal law reasonable and just, 
two conditions are necessary, and two proper. 
It IS necessary that the law should be adequate 
to its end , that if it be observed, it shall pre- 
vent the evil against wluch it is directed It 
IS, secondly, necessary that the end of the law 
bo of such importance as to deserve the se- 
curity of a penal sanction. Tho other condi- 
tions of a penal law, which, though not absolutely 
necessary, are to a very high degree fit, are that 
to the moral violation of tho law there are many 
temptations, and that of the physical observance 
there is great facility. 

‘All these conditions apparently concur to 
justify the law which we aie now considei mg. 
Its end IS the security of property, and property 
very often of great value The method by which 
it effects the security is efficacious, because it 
admits in its original rigour no gradations of 
injury, but keeps guilt and innocence apart by 
a distmct and definite limitation. He that in- 
tromits IS ciiminal; he that mtromits not is 
mnocent. Of the two secondary considerations, 
it cannot be denied that both are in our favour. 
The temptation to intromit is frequent and 
strong — so strong and so frequent as to require 
the utmost activity of justice and vigilance of 
caution to withstand its prevalence ; and the 
method by which a man may entitle himself to 
legal intromission is so open and so facile, that 
to neglect it is a proof of fraudulent mtention ; 
for why should a man omit to do (but for reasons 
which he will not confess) that which he can do 
so easily, and that which he knows to be required 
by the law ? If temptation were rare, a penal 
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law might be deemed unnecessary. If the duty 
enjoined by the law were of difficult perfor- 
mance, omission, though it coUld not be justified, 
might be pitied. But m the present case neither 
equity nor compassion operate against it A 
useful, a necessary law is broken, not only 
without a reasonable motive, but with all the 
inducements to obedience that can be derived 
from safety and facility 

‘I therefore return to my original position, 
that a law, to have its effects, must be per- 
manent and stable * It may be said, in the 
language of the scliools, Lex non recxpit majus 
€t minus we may have a law, or we may have 
no law, but we cannot have half a law We 
must cither have a rule of action, or be per- 
mitted to act by discretion and by chance 
Deviations from the law must bo uniformly 
punished, or no man can be certain when he 
shall be safe 

‘ Thatjrora the rigour of the original institu- 
tion this Court has sometimes departed, cannot 
be denied. But as it is evident that such devia- 
tions, as they make law uncertain, make life 
unsafe, I hope that of departing from it there 
will now bo an end ; that the wisdom of our 
ancestors will bo treated with due reverence , 
and that consistent and steady decisions will 
furnish tho people with a rule of action, and 
leave fraud and fraudulent intromissions no 
future hope of impunity or escape.’ 

With such comprelionsion of mind and such 
clearness of penetration did he thus treat a sub- 
ject altogether new to him, without any other 
picparation than my having stated to him the 
arguments which had been used on each side of 
the question. Ills mtclloctual powers appeared 
with peculiar lustre, when ti lod against those of 
a writer of such fame as Lord Karnes, and that, 
too, in his lordship’s own dep.u tment 

This masterly argument, iftei being prefaced 
a,nd concluded witli some sentences of my own, 
and garmslied with the usual formularies, was 
ictually punted and laid before the Lords of 
Session, but without success My respected 
friend Lord Hailes, however, one of that honour- 
able body, had critical sagacity enough to dis- 
covei a more than ordinary hand in tJic petition 
I told him Dr Johnson had favoured mo with 
his pen His lordship, with wonderful acumen^ 
pointed out exactly wliere his composition be- 
gan and where it CMided But that I may do 
impartial justice, and conform to the great rule 
of couits, Hunm cmque tnhuito, I must add that 
their lordships in general, though they were 
pleased to call this ‘a well-drawn pajier,’ pre- 
ferred the former veiy inferior petition which I 
had written ; thus confirming the truth of an 
observation made to mo by one of tlieir number 
in a merry mood ‘ My dear sir, give yourself no 
trouble iq the composition of tho papers you 
present to us ; for, indeed, it is casting pearls 
befoi^e swmo.’ 


I renewed my solicitations that Dr Johnson 
would this year accomplish his long intended 
visit to Scotland. 

* TO. JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ 

^Awjust 31 1772. 

‘Dear Stu, — The regret has not been little with 
which I have missed a journey so pregnant with 
pleasing expectations, as that in which I could 
promise myself not only the gratification of 
curiosity, both rational and fanciful, but the 
delight of seeing those whom I love and esteem. 

. . But such has been the course of things, 
tliat I could not come ; and such has been, I am 
afraid, the state of my body, that it would not 
well have seconded my inclination My body, I 
think, grows better, and I refer my hopes to an- 
other year ; for I am very smccr9 in my design 
to pay the visit, and take the ramble In the 
meantime, do not omit any opportunity of keep- 
ing up a favourable oiunion of me in the minds 
of any of my friends Bc.attie’s book is, I be- 
lieve, every day more liked ; at least I like it 
more as I look more upon it 

‘ I am glad if you got credit by your cause, 
and am yet of opinion that our cause was good, 
and that the determination ought to have been 
in your favour. Poor Hastie, I think, had but 
his deserts 

‘ You promised to get me a little Pindar, you 
may add to it a little Anacreon, 

‘ The leisure winch I cannot enjoy, it will be 
a pleasure to hear that you employ upon the 
antiquities of the feudal establishment Tho 
whole system of ancient tenures is giadually 
passing away , and I wish to have the know- 
ledge pf it preserved adequate and complete 
For such an institution makes a very impoi tant 
part of the history of mankind Do not forget 
a design so worthy of a scholar who studies the 
law of his countiy, and of a gentleman who may 
naturally be curious to know the condition of 
hia own ancestors. — I am, dear sir, youis, with 
gieat alfection, ‘ Sam. Johnson.’ 

‘to DR JOHNSON 

‘ Edinburgh, Dec. 25, 1772, 
‘My dear Sir,— 

‘ I was much disappointed that you did not 
come to Scotland last autumn However, I 
must own that your letter prevents me from 
comiilaimng ; not only because I am sensible 
that the state of your health was but too good 
an excuse, but because you write in a strain 
which shows that you have agreeable views of 
the scheme which we have so long iiroposed. 

‘ I communicated to Beattie what you said of 
his book in your last letter to me He writes 
to mo thus; “You judge very lightly m sup- 
posing that Dr Johnson’s favourable opinion of 
my book must give me great delights Indeed, 
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it is imposbiblo for mo to say how much I ^m 
gratified by it; for there is not a man upon 
earth whose good opinion I would be more am- 
bitious to cultivate. His talents and his virtues 
I reverence more than any words can express. 
The extraordinary civilities (the paternal atten- 
tions, I should rather say) and the many instruc- 
tions I have had the honour to receive from him, 
will to me be a perpetual source of pleasure in 
the recollection. 

Tncmor ipse mei, dum spintus hos reget aitiis ’ 

“ I had still some thoughts, while the summer 
lasted, of being obliged to go to London on some 
little business , otherwise I should ceitainly have 
troubled him with a letter several months ago, 
and given some vent to my gratitude and admi- 
ration This I intend to do as soon as I am left 
a httle at leisure Meantime, if you have occa- 
sion to wiite to him, I beg you will offer him my 
most rcspci tful compliments, and assure him of 
the sincerity of my attachment and the warmth 
of my gratitude ” 

* I am, etc , * ‘ James Boswell.* 

CHAPTEll XXVI. 

1773 

In 1773, Johnson’s only publication was an 
edition of his folio Dictionary, with additions 
and corrections ; nor did he, so far as is known, 
furnish any productions of his fertile pen to any 
of his numerous friends 01 dependants, except 
the Preface to his old amanuensis Macbean’s 
Dictionary of Ancient Geography ^ His Shal- 
speare, indeed, which liad been received with 
high approbation by the public, and gone 
through several editions, was this year repub- 
hshed by George Steevens, Esq , a gentleman 
not only deeply skilled in ancient learning and 
of very extensive reading in English literature, 
especially the early wiitcrs, but at the same 
time of acute discernment and elegant taste 
It is almost unnecessary to say that, by his great 
and valuable additions to Dr Johnson’s work, 
he justly obtained considciable reputation : 

*Divii>%m, impenvm cum Jove Ccesar hahet * 

* TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

‘ London, Feb 22, 1773. 

•Dear Sir, — I have read your kind letter 
much more than the elegant Pindar which it 
accompanied. I am always glad to find myself 
not forgotten ; and to be foi gotten by you would 
give mo great uneasiness. My northern friends 
have never been unkind to me, I have from 

* He however wiote, or partly wrote, an Epitaph on 
Mrs Bell, wife of his friend John Bell, Esq , brother 
of the Rev Dr Bell, Prebendary of Westminster, 
which IS printed in his works It is in English prose, 
and has so little of his manner, that I did not believe 
he had any hand in it, till I was satisfied of the fact 
by the authority of Mr Bell -—Boswell. 


you, dear sir, testimonies of affection which I 
have not often been able to excite ; and Dr. 
Beattie rates the testimony which I was de 
sirous of paying to his merit much higher than 
I should have thought it reasonable to expect 

‘I have heard of your masqueiade ' What 
saj's your Synod to such innovations ’ I am not 
studiously scrupulous, nor do I think a masqiio- 
ladc either evil in itself, or very hkcly to be tho 
occasion of evil ; yet, as the world thinks it a 
very licentious relaxation of manners, I would 
not have been one of the first masquers in a 
country where no masquerade had ever been 
before * 

‘A new edition of my great Dictionary is 
printed, from a copy which I was persuaded to 
revise , but having made no preparation, I was 
able to do very little {^ome superfluities I have 
expunged, and some faults I have coirected, and 
here and there have scattered a remark , but the 
mam fabric of the work remains as ij; was I 
have looked very little into it since I wrote it, 
and I think I found it full as often better, as 
woisc, than I expected 

‘Baretti and Davies have had a furious 
quarrel, a quarrel, I think, irreconcilable 
Dr. Goldsmith has a new comedy, which is ex- 
pected m the spring No name is yet given it. 
Tho chief diveision anses from a stratagem by 
which a lover is made to mistake his future 
father-in-law’s liouse for an inn This, you see, 
borders upon farce Tho dialogue is quick and 
gay, afid the incidents aic so picpared as not to 
seem improbable 

* I am sorry that you lost your cause of intro- 
mission, because I yet think the arguments on 
your side unanswerable But you seem, I think, 
to i)Ay that you gamed reputation even by your 
defeat; and reputation you will da],ly gam, «if 
you keep Lord Auchinleck’s jirccept m your 
inmd, and endeavour to consohdatc m your mind 
a firm and regular system of law, instead of pick- 
mg up occasional fragments 

‘ My health seems in general to improve ; but 
I have been troubled for many weeks with a 
vexatious catairh, which is sometimes suffi- 
ciently distressful. I have not found any gieat 
effects from bleeding ami physic, and am afraid 
that I must expect help from brighter days and 
softer air. 

‘ Write to me now and then ; and whenever 
.any good befalls you, make habtc to let me know 
it ; for no one will rejoice at it more than, dear 
sir, your most humble servant, 

‘Sam Johnson. 

‘ You continue to stand very high in the favour 
of Mrs. Thrale.* 

While a former edition of my work was passing 
through tho press, I was uncxiiectedly favoured 


1 Given by a lady at Edinburgh — Bosweil. 

* There had been masquerades in Scotland, but not 
for a very long tune —Boswell 
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with a packet fi om Philadelphia, from Mr J ames 
Abercrombie, a gentleman of that country, who 
b pleased to honour me with very high praise 
of my Life of Dr. Johnson. To have the fame of 
my illustrious friend and his faithful biograidier 
echoed from the New World, is extremely flat- 
teiing ; and my grateful acknowledgments shall 
be wafted across the Atlantic. Mr Abercrom- 
bi6 has politely conferied on me a considerable 
additional obligation, by transmitting to me 
copies of two h'ttcMs from Dr Johnson to Ame- 
rican gentlemen ‘ Gla<lly, sir,’ says he, ‘would 
I have sent you the ongmals , but being the only 
relics of the kind in America, they are considered 
by the possessors of such inestimable value, that 
no possible consideration would induce them to 
pait with them In some future publication 
of yours relative to that great and good man, 
tlicy may xierhaps be thought woithy of inser- 
tion.* 

‘ TO MU. B D ^ 

‘London, Johnson’s Court, 
Fleet Street, March 4, 1773 
‘ Sir, — That m the hurry of a sudden deiiar- 
ture you should yet find leisure to consult my con- 
venience, IS a degree of kindness and an instance 
of regard not only beyond my claims, but above 
my expectation You are not mistaken in sup- 
posing that I set high value on my Ameri- 
can fi lends, and that you should confer a very 
valuable favour upon me by givmg me an oppor- 
tunity of keeping myself in their mcmoiy. 

‘ I have taken tlie liberty of tioubhng you with 
a iiacket, to which I wish a safe and speedy con- 
veyance, because I wish a safe and speedy voyage 
to him that conveys it. — I am, sir, your most 
humble seivant, ‘Sam. Johnson * 

‘ TO THE reverend MR. WHITE.* 

‘ Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, 
London, March 4, 1773 
‘Dear Sir, — ^Your kindness for your friends 
accompames you across the Atlantic It was 
long since obseived by Horace, that no ship j 
could leave caic behind . you have been at- 
tended in^ your voyage by other powers, — by 
Benevolence and Constancy ; and I hope Care 
(lid not often show her face in their company 
‘ I received the copy of JRasselas The im- 

^ This gentleman, who now resides in Amenca in a 
1 ubhc character of considerable dignity, desired that 
Ills name might not ho transcuhed at full length — 
Boswell Mr Croker thinks he may have been a Mi 
Bland of Virginia 

* Now Dr White, and Bishop of the Episcopal 
Church m Pennsylvania. During his fns,t visit to 
England in 1771, as a candidate for holy orders, lie 
was several tunes in company with Dr Johnson, who 
expiessed a wish to see the edition of Rasselas which 
Dr White told him had been printed m Amenca. Dr 
White, on his return, immediately sent him a copy — 

OOSWKLL. 


pression is not magnificent, but it flatters an 
author, because the pnnter seems to have ex- 
pected that it would bo scattered among the 
people. The little book has been well received, 
and IS translated into Itaban, French, German, 
and Dutch It has now one honour more by an 
American edition. 

‘ I know not that much has happened since 
your departure that can engage your curiosity. 
Of all public transactions the whole woild is now 
informed by the newspapers Opposition seems 
to despond; and the dissenteis, though they 
have taken advantage of unsettled times, and a 
government hauch enfeebled, seem not likely to 
gam any immunities 

‘Dr Goldsmith has a new comedy m re- 
hearsal at Covent Garden, to which the manager 
1)1 edicts ill success I hope ho will be mistaken. 
I think it deserves a very kind reception 

‘I shall soon publish a now edition of my 
large Dictionary I have been persuaded to 
revise it, and have mended some faults, but 
added little to its usefulness 

‘ No book has been publihhed since your de- 
parture of which much notice is taken Faction 
only fills the town with pamphlets, and greater 
subjects arc forgotten in the noise of discord. 

* Thus have I written only to tell you how 
little I have to tell Of myself I can only add, 
that having been afflicted many weeks with a 
veiy troublesome cough, I am now recovered. 

‘ I take the Iibeity which you give mo of 
troubling you with a letter, of which you will 
bo pleased to fill up the direction — I am, sir, 
your most humble seivant, * 

‘Sam Johnson.* 

On Saturday, April 3, the day after my arrival 
in London this yeai, I went to his house late in 
the evening, and sat with Mis AVilliams till he 
came home I found m the London Chronicle 
Dr. Goldsmith’s apology to the pubhc for beat- 
ing Evans, a bookseller, on account of a para- 
graph ' m a newsjiaper published by him, which 
Goldsmith thought impcitinent to him and to 
a lady of Ins acquaintance The apology was 
written so much in Dr Johnson’s manner, that 
both Mrs. Williams and I suj)posed it to be his , 
but when he came home ho soon undeceived us. 
When he said to Mrs WiUiams, ‘Well, Dr, 
Goldsmith’s manifesto has got into your paper,* 
1 asked him if Dr Goldsmith had written it, 
with an air that made him see I suspected it 
was his, though subscribed by Goldsmith 
J ohnson • ‘ Sir, Dr Goldsmith would no more 
have asked me to write such a thmg as that fqr 
him, than he would have asked me to feed h im 

‘ The offence given, was a long abusive letter in the 
Louden Packet A paiticular account of this transac- 
tion, and Goldsmith's Vindication (for such it was, 
lather than an apology), may be found m the new Life 
of that poet, prefixed to his Miscellaneous Works in 4 
vols 8vo, pp 105-108 — Malone. 
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with a spoon, or to do anything else that denoted 
his imbecility, I as much believe that he Wrote 
it as if I had seen him do it. Sir, had ho shown 
it to any one friend, he would not have been 
allowed to publish it. He has, indeed, done 
it very well; but it is a foohsh thing well 
done. I suppose he has been so much elated 
with the success of his new comedy, that he has 
thought everything that concerned him must 
be of importance to the public.* Boswell : * I 
fancy, sir, this is the first time that he has been 
engaged in such an adventure.* Johnson 
‘ AVhy, sir^ I believe it is the first tune he has | 
heat , he ifaay have been beaten before. This, sir, 
is a new plume to him * 

I mentioned Sir John Dalrymplo’s Memoirs 
of Great Bi itain and Ireland ^ and liis discoveries 
to the prejudice of Lord Russell and Algernon 
Sydney. Johnson . ‘ Why, sir, everybody who 
had just notions of government thought them 
lascals before It is well that all mankind now 
see them to be rascals ’ Boswell . ‘ But, sir, 
may not those discoveiics bo true without their 
being rascals’* Johnson ‘Consider, sir, 
would any of them have been willing to have 
had it known that they intiigued with France ’ 
Depend upon it, sir, ho who docs what ho is 
afraid should be known, has something rotten 
about him. This DahyniX)le seems to bo atu 
honest fellow ; for he tells Cfiually what makes 
against both sides But nothing can be poorer 
than his mode of writing ; it is the mere bounc- 
ing of a schoolboy ! Great He ^ but greater She ’ 
and such stuff.* 

I could not agree with him in this criticism 
for though Sir J olin Dalrymple’s stylo is not 
regularly formed m any respect, and one can- 
not help smiling sometimes at his affected 
grandiloquence y there is in his writing a 
pointed vivacity, and much of a gentlemanly 
sjnnt. 

At Mr. Thrale’s in the evening, he repeated 
his usual paradoxical declamation against action 
in pubhc siieaking ‘ Action can have no effect 
uX)on reasonable minds. , It may augment noise, 
but it never can enforce argument. If you speak 
to a dog, you use action you hold up your hand 
thus, because he is a biutc ; and m proportion as 
men are removed fiom brutes, action will have 
the less influence upon them.* Mrs. Thrale 
* What then, sir, becomes of Demosthenes’ say- 
ing, “Action, action, action?”* Johnson 
Demosthenes, madam, spoke to an assembly of 
brutes — to a barbarous people * 

I thought it extraordinary that he should deny 
the power of rhetorical action upon human 
nature, when it is proved by innumerable facts 
in all stages of society. Reasonable beings are 
not solely reasonable. They have fancies which 
may be pleased, passions which may be roused 

Lord Chestei field being mentioned, Johnson 
remarked that almost all of that celebrated 
nobleman’s witty sayings were pirns. He, how- 


ever, allowed the merit of good wit to’his lord- 
ship’s saying of Lord Tyrawley and himself, 
when both very old and infirm : * Tyrawley and 
I have been dead these two years ; but we don’t 
choose to have it known ’ 

He talked with approbation of an intended 
edition of the Spectator^ with notes ; two 
volumes of which had been prepared by a gentle- 
man emment in the hterary world, and the 
materials which he had collected for the remain- 
der had been transferred to another hand He 
observed that all works which describe manners 
require notes in sixty or seventy years, or less , 
and told us ho had communicated all he know 
that could throw light upon the Spectator He 
said, * Addison had made his Sir Andrew Free- 
port a true Whig, aiguing against giving chanty 
to beggars, and throwing out other such un- 
gracious sentiments ; but that ho had thought 
bettor, and made amends by making him found 
an hospital for decayed f.irmeis ’ He called for 
the volume of the Spectator in which that 
account is contained, and lead it aloud to us. 
He read so well, that everything acquired addi- 
tional weight and grace from his uttci ance 
The conversation having turned on modem 
imitations of ancient ballads, and some one liav- 
ing praised their simplicity, he ticated them 
with that ridiculo which he always displayed 
when that subject was mentioned 

lie disapproved of introducing Sciipturo 
phrases into secular discourse This seemed to 
me a question of some difficulty. A Sciipturo 
expression may bo used, like a highly classical 
jihiasc, to pioduco an instantaneous strong im- 
jiression ; and it may be done without being 
at all improper Yet I own there is danger, 
that applying the language of our sacred book 
to ordinal y subjects may tend to lessen our 
reverence for it If, therefore, it be intioduced 
at all, it should bo with very great caution. 

On Thursday, April 8, I sat a good pait of the 
evening with him, but he was veiy silent Ho 
said, ‘Burnet’s IIistoQ i/ of his own Times is very 
enteitaimng. The style, mdeed, is mcio chit- 
chat. I do not believe that Burnet intentionally 
lied, but ho was so much incjudiccd that he 
took no pains to find out the truth He was 
like a man who resolves to regulate his time by 
a certain watch, but will not mquiie whether 
the watch is right or not * 

Though he was not disposed to talk, ho was 
unwilling that I should leave him , and when I 
looked at my watch, and told him it was twelve 
o’clock, he cried, * What’s that to you and me ? ’ 
and ordered Frank to tell Mrs Williams that we 
were coming to drink tea with her, which we did. 
It was settled that we should go to church to- 
gether next day 

On the 9th of Apiil, being Good Friday, I 
breakfasted with him on tea and cross buns ; 
Doctor Levet, as Frank called him, making the 
tea. He carried me with him to the chuich of 
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St. Clement Danes, where ho had a seat ; and 
hi 9 behaviour was, as I had imagined to myself, 
solemnly devout. I never shall forget the 
tremulous earnestness with which he pronounced 
the awful petition in the Litany • ‘ In the hour 
of death, and at the day of judgment, good Loud, 
deliver us ’ 

We went to church both in the morning and 
evening In the interval between the two sei- 
viccs we did not dine , but he read in the Greek 
New Testament, and I turned over several of 
his books. In Archbishop Laud’s Diary I found 
the following passage, which I read to Dr John- 
son — 

‘ lG2d, Ft bruary 1, Sunday. I stood by the 
mogt Illustrious Princo Charles * at dinner lie 
was then veiy merry, and talked occasionally of 
many things with his attendants Among othei 
things, he said, that if ho were necessitated to 
take any paiticular profession of life, he could 
not be a lawyer, adding Ins reason • “ I cannot,” 
said he, “defend a bad, nor yield in a good cause 
Johnson * Sir, tins is false reasoning ; because 
every cause has a bad side • and a lawyer is not 
overcome, though the cause which he has endea- 
voured to support be detei mined against him ’ 

I told him that Goldsmith had said to me a few 
days before, ‘ As 1 1 ikc my slices from the shoe- 
maker, and my coat fiom the tailor, so I take 
my religion fiom the priest ’ I regretted this 
loose way of talking Johnson ‘ Sir, he knows 
nothing , lie has made up liia mind about 
nothing ’ 

To my great surprise, he asked mo to dine 
with him on Easter day. I never supposed that 
he had a dinner at bis house , for I had not then 
heard of any one of his friends having been 
entertained at his table. He told me, ‘ I have 
generally a nioat-pie on Sunday , it is baked at 
a public oven, which is very properly allowed, 
because one man can attend it ; and thus the 
advantage is obtained of not keeping servants 
from church to dress dinners ’ 

April 11, being Easter Sunday, after having 
attended divine service at St Paul’s, I repaired 
to Dr. Johnson’s. I had gratified my curiosity 
much in dinmg with Jean Jaques Rousseau, 
while he lived m the wilds of Neufch&tel ; I had 
as great a curiosity to dmo with Dr Samuel 
Johnson, in the dusky recess of a court m Fleet 
Street. I supposed we should scarcely have 
knives and forks, and only some strange, un- 
couth, ill-dressed dish ; but I found everytbmg 
m very good order. We had no other company 
but Mrs Williams and a young woman whom I 
did not know. As a dinner here was considered 
as a singular phenomenon, and as I was fre* 
que'Vitly interrogated on the subject, my readers 
may perhaps be desirous to know our bill of fare 
Foote, I remember, in allusion to Francis the 
ntgro^ was wilhng to suppose that our repast 


was hlack bioth Put the fact was that we had 
a very good soup, a boiled leg of lamb and 
spinach, a veal pie, and a rice pudding. 

Of Di J ohn Campbell, the author, he said, 
‘ He is -a veiy inquisitive and a very able man, 
and a man of good religious pimciples, though 1 
am afraid lie has been deficient m practice. 
Campbell is radically light , and we may hope 
that in tune there will be good practice.’ 

He owned that he thought Hawkesworth was 
one of his imitators, but he did not think Gold- 
smith was. Goldsmith, he said, had great merit. 
Boswell * * But, sir, ho is much indebted to you 
for his getting so high in public estimation.’ 
Johnson ‘Why sir, ho has perhaps got sooner 
to it by his intimacy with mo ’ 

Goldsmith, though his vanity often excited 
him to occasional comjietition, had a very high 
regard for Johnson, which he had at tins time 
I expressed in the strongest manner in the Dedica- 
tion of his comedy, entitled, aS’Ac Stoops to Con- 
quer ^ 

Johnson observed that there were very few 
books printed in Scotland before the Union 
He had* seen a complete collection of them in 
tlie possession of the Hon Arcliibald Campbell, 
a nonjurmg bishop ^ I wish this collection had 
been kept entire. Many of them aro in the 
library of the Faculty of Advocates at Edin- 
*burgh I told Dr Johnson that I liad some im 
tention to write the life of the learned and 
worthy Thomas Ruddiman. He said, * I should 
take plcasuic in helping jou to do honour to 
him. But his farewell letter to the Faculty 
of Advocates, when he resigned the office of 
their libiarian, should have been m Latm.’ 

I put a question to him upon a fact 111 com- 
mon life which he could not answ er, nor have I 
found any one else who could ‘ What is the 
reason that women servants, though obliged to 
bo at the expense of purchasing their own clothes, 
have much lower wages than men-servants, to 
whom a great proportion of that article is fur- 
nished, and when, in fact, our female house sei- 
vants work much harder than the male ’ 

He told me that he had twelve or fourteen 
times attempted to keep a journal of his life, but 
never could persevere. He advised me to do it 
‘The great thing to be recorded,’ said he, ‘is 
the state of your own mind; and you should 
write down everything that you remember, for 


' By inscribing this slight performance to you, I do 
not mean so much to compliment you as myself It 
may do me some honour to inform the public that 1 
have lived many years in intimacy with you. It may 
serve the interests of mankmd also to inform them, 
that the greatest wit may be found m a character, 
without impairing the most unaffected piety.— Bos- 
well, 

* See an acconnt of this learned and respectab 
gentleman, and of his curious work on the Middle State 
Journal of a Tour to the Ilebndes, 3d edit p. 871.- 
BoswkLL. 


> Afterwards Charles i — Boswelu 
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you cannot judge at fiist what is good or bad ; 
and write immediately, while the impression is 
fresh, for it will not be the same a week after- 
wards.* 

I again soKcited him to communicate to me 
the particulars of his early life. He said, * You 
shall have them all for twopence. I hope you 
shall know a great deal more of me before you 
write my life.’ He mentioned to me this day 
many circumstances which I wrote down when 
I went home, and have interwoven m the foi- 
mer part of this nairative. 

On Tuesday, Apiil 13, he and Dr Goldsmith 
and I dmed at General Oglethorpe’s Gold- 
smith expatiated on the common topic, that the 
race of our people was degenerated, and this was 
owmg to luxury Johnson ‘ Sir, in the first 
place, I doubt the fact I believe there are as 
many tall men in England now as ever there 
were. But, secondly, supposing the stature of 
our people to be dniimished, that is not owing 
to luxmy , for, sii, consider to how vciy small 
a propoition of our people luxuiy can icach. 
Our soldiery, surely, aiC not luxurious, who live 
on sixpence a diy, and the same remark will 
apply to almost all the otlier classes Luxury, 
so far as it reaches tlio pool, will do good to the 
race of iicople , it will sticiigtheu and multiidy 
them Sir, no nation was ever hurt by luxury , 
for, as I said before, it can reach but to a very few. 
I admit that the great increase of commerce and 
manufactures hurts the military spiiit of a 
people ; because it produces a competition for 
something else than martial honours— a compe- 
tition for riches It also hurts the bodies of the 
people ; for you will observe there is no man who 
works at any pai ticular tiado, but you may know 
him from his appeal aiicc to do so One part or the 
other of his body being more used than the rest, 
he IS in some degree deformed but, sir, that is 
not luxury. A tailor sits cross-legged but that 
is not luxury ’ Goldsmith • ‘ Come, you’re 
just going to the same place by another road ’ 
Johnson- ‘Nay, sir, I say that is not luxury 
Let us take a walk from Charing Cross to White- 
chapel, through, I suppose, the greatest series 
of shops in the world * what is there m any of 
these shops (if you except gin-shops) that can 
do any human being any harm ’ ’ Goldsmith 
‘ Well, sir. I’ll accept your challenge. The very 
next shop to Northumberland House is a pickle- 
shop.* Johnson: ‘Well, sir, do we not know 
that a maid can in one afternoon make pickles 
sufficient to serve a whole family for a year ’ nay, 
that five pickle-shops can serve all the kmgdom’ 
Besides, sir, there is no harm done to anybody 
by the making of pickles or the eating of pickles * 

Wo drank tea with the ladies ; and Goldsmith 
sung Tony Lumpkin’s song m his comedy, She 
Stoops to Conquer f and a very pretty one to an 
Irish tune,^ which he had designed for Miss 


* The Humours of Ballamagairy —Boswell. 


Hardcastle , but as Mrs. Bulkeley, who played 
the pai*t, could not sing, it was left out. He 
afterwaids wrote it down for me, by which 
means it was presci-vcd, and now appears 
amongst his poems. Dr Johnson, in his way 
home, stopped at my lodgings m Piccadilly, and 
sat with me, drinking tea a second time, till a 
late hour 

I told Inin that Mrs Macaulay said she won- 
<lered how he could reconcile his political prin- 
ciples with his moral . his notions of mequahty 
and subordination with wishing well to the 
happiness of all mankind, who might hve so 
agreeably, had they all their portions of land, 
and none to domineer over another. Johnson . 
‘ Why, sir, I reconcile my principles very well, 
because mankind are happier in a state of in- 
equality and subordination Wcie they to be 
in this pretty state of equality, they would soon 
degenerate into brutes , they would become 
Monboddo’s nation . their tails would grow. 
Sir, all would be losers were all to work for 
all. they would have no intellectual improve- 
ment All intellectual improvement arises from 
leisure ; all leisure arises fiom one woiking for 
another ’ 

Talking of the family of Stuart, ho said, ‘ It 
should seem that the family at present on the 
throne has now established as good a right as 
the formei family, by the long consent of the 
people , and that to disturb this right might bo 
considored as culpable. At the same time, I 
own that it is a veiy difficult question, when 
considered with respect to the house of Stuart, 
To oblige people to take oaths as to the disputed 
right, 13 wiong I know not whether I could 
take them , but I do not blame those who do.* 
So conscientious and so dchcato was ho upon 
this subject, which has occasioned so much 
clamour against him. 

Talking of law cases, he said, ‘ The Englisli 
reports, in general, are very poor: only the 
half of what has been said is taken down ; and 
of that half much is mistaken. Whereas m 
Scotland, the arguments on each side are 
deliberately put in writing, to be considered by 
the couit. I think a collection of your cases 
upon subjects of importance, with tho opinions 
of the judges upon them, would be valuable.* 

On Thursday, April 15, I dined with him and 
Dr. Goldsmith at General Paoli’s Wo found 
here Signor Martmelli, of Florence, author of 
a History of England m Italian, printed at 
London 

I spoke of Allan Ramsay’s Gentle Shepherd^ 
in the Scottish dialect, as the best pastoral that 
had ever been written; not only abounding 
with beautiful rural imagery, and just and 
pleasing sentiments, but being a real picture of 
manners ; and I offered to teach Dr. Johnson 
to understand it. ‘No, sir,* said he, ‘I won*t 
learn it. You shall retain your superiority by 
my not knowing it.* 
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This brought on a question whether one man 
is lessened by another’s acquiring an equal degree 
of knowledge with him. Johnson asserted the 
affirmative. I maintained that the position 
might bo true in those kinds of knowledge 
which producq wisdom, power, and force, so as 
to enable one man to have the government of 
others ; but that a man is not in any degree 
lessened by others knowing as well as ho what 
ends in mere pleasure — eating fine fruit, drink- 
ing delicious wines, reading exquisite* poetry. 

The General observed that Martinelli was a 
Whig J OUNSON ‘ I am sorry for it It shows 
the spirit of the times ho is obliged to tem- 
1101 ize ’ Boswell: ‘I rather think, sir, that 
Toryism prevails in this reign.* JOHNSON. *I 
know not why you should think so, sir. You 
see your fi lend Lord Lyttelton, a nobleman, is 
ol)ligo(l in his Histoiy to write the most vulgai 
Ariiiggism * 

An animated debate took place whether 
IMutinelU should continue his History of Eng- 
land to the present day GoLDS^riTH : ‘ To be 
siuo he should’ Johnson ‘No, sir; he 
would give great offence lie would have to 
toll of almost all the hvmg great what they do 
not wish told ’ Goldsmith . ‘ It may, perhaps, 
be nccessai y for a native to he more cautious , 
but a foicignci wlio comes among us without 
prejudice, may be considered as holding tlie 
place of a judge, and may speak his mind freely ’ 
Johnson ‘Sir, a foicigncr, when ho sends a 
work from the press, ought to be on his guard 
against catclimg tlie ciior and mistaken en- 
thusiasm of the people among whom he happens 
to bo ’ Goldsmith : ‘ 8 ir, he wants only to sell 
ins history, and to tell truth; one an honest, 
the other a laudable motive* JOHNSON. ‘Sii, j 
they are both laudable motives It is laudable 
in a man to wish to live by Ins labours ; but he 
should write so as he may hce by them, not so 
as licmxy be knocked on the liead I would 
advise him to be at Calais before he publishes 
his history of tlie present age, A foreigner who 
attaclies liimself to a political party in this 
country, is in the worst state that can bo 
imagined . he is looked upon as a mere mter- 
mcddlcr A native may do it from interest ’ 
Boswell ‘ Or principle ’ Goldsmith ‘There 
are people who tell a bundled political lies 
every day, and arc not hurt by it Suicly, then, 
one may tell truth with safety.* Johnson 
‘Why, sir, in the first place, he who tells a 
bundled lies has disaimcd the force of Ins lies 
But besides, a man had rather have a hundred 
lies told of him, than one truth which he does 
not wish should be told ’ GOLDSMITH ‘For 
my part, I’d tell truth, and shame the devil ’ 
Johnson ‘Yes, sir ; but the devil will be angry 
I wibli to shame the devil as much as you do, but 
I should choose to be out of the reach of his 
claws.* Goldsmith ‘His claws can do you no 
haim, when you liave the shield of truth.* 


It having been observed that there was little 
hospitality in London; Johnson: *Nay, sir, 
any man who has a name, or who has the power 
of pleasing, will be very generally invited in 
London. The man Sterne, I hava been told, 
has had engagements for tliree months * Gold- 
smith: ‘And a very dull fellow.* Johnson: 

‘ Why, no, sir ’ 

Martinelli told us that for several years he 
lived much with Charles Townshend, and that 
he ventured to tell him he was a bad j'oker 
Johnson: ‘Wliy, sir, thus much I can say 
upon the subject One day he and a few more 
agreed to go and dine in the country, and each 
of them was to bring a fnend in his carnage 
with him Cliarles Townshend asked Fitzher- 
bert to go with him, but told him, “You must 
find somebody to bung you back I can only 
carry you there ” Fitzherbei*t did not much 
hko this arrangement He, however, consented, 
observing sarcastically, “It will do very well; 
for then the same jokes will serve you m return- 
ing as in going ” ’ 

An eminent jiublic character being mentioned 
— Johnson ‘I rcmembci being present when 
he showed himself to be so corriixited, or at least 
something so different from what I think nght, 
as to maintain that a member of Parliament 
should go along with his jiarty right or wrong. 
Now, sir, this is so remote fiom native virtue, 
from scholastic virtue, that a good man must 
have undergone a gicat change before he can 
reconcile himself to such a doctrine It is 
mamtaining that you may lie to tlic public ; for 
you ho when you call that light which you 
think wrong, or the reverse A fiiend of ours 
who IS too much an echo of that gentleman, 
observed, “that a man who does not stick 
umformly to a paity is only waiting to bo 
bought ” Wliy, tlicn, said I, he is only waiting 
to be what tliat gentleman is alic.idy ’ 

We talked of the King’s coming to see Gold- 
smith’s new play ‘I wish he would,* said 
Goldsmith ; adding, however, with an affected 
indifference, ‘Not that it would do iHe the least 
good.* Johnson. ‘Well, then, sir, let us say it 
would do hi 7 n good (laughing) No, sir, this 
affectation will not pass it is mighty idle In 
such a state as ours, who would not wish to 
jilease the chief magistrate ’ ’ Goldsmi rii ‘ I 
f/o wish to please him. I remcmbei a line in 
Oryden, 

** And every poet is the raonirch’s friend ” 

It ought to be reversed * J ohnson • ‘Nay, there" 
aio finer lines in Dryden on the subject . 

** For colleges on bounteous kings depend. 

And never rebel was to arts a liiend " ' 

General Paoli observed that successful rebels 
might. Maetinelli • ‘ Happy rebclhons.* 

Goldsmith : ‘We have no such* phrase * 
General Paoli : ‘ But have you not the 
thing V Goldsmith: ‘Yes, all our happg 
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revolutions. They have hurt our Constitution, 
and Will hurt it, till we mend it by another 
HAPPY REVOLUTION.* I never before discovered 
that zny friend Goldsmith had so much of the 
old prejudice in him. 

General Paoli, talking of Goldsmith’s new 
play, said, ‘ II a fait un compliment trh gracieux 
d urn certaine grande dame, ’ meaning a duchess 
of the first rank. 

I expressed a doubt whether Goldsmith in- 
tended it in order that I might hear the truth 
from himself. It perliaps was not quite fair to 
endeavour to bring him to a confession, as he 
might not wish to avow positively his taking part 
agamst the Court He smiled and hesitated 

The General at once relieved him by this 
beautiful image . * Monsuur Goldsmith est comme 
la meVj qui jettedes perles et beaucoup d'auUes 
belles choses, sans s'en apperccvoir' Goldsmith . 

‘ Tr^s bun dit^ et U hs Utgamment * 

A person was mentioned who, it was said, 
could take down in short-hand the speeches in 
Parliament with perfect exactness Johnson 
‘Sir, it IS impossible I lemembcr one Angel 
who came to mo to wiite for him a iireface or 
dedication to a uook uiion shoit-haiul, and he 
professed to write as fast as a man could speak 
In order to try him, I took down a book, and 
read while he wrote , and I favoured him, for I 
read more deliberately than usual I had pro- 
ceeded but a very httle way, when ho begged I 
would desist, for he could not follow me ’ 
Healing now for the fiist time of this pieface or 
dedication, I said, ‘What an expense, sir, do 
you put us to in buying books, to which you have 
written prefaces or dedications ♦ * Johnson 
‘ Why, I have dedicated to the royal family all 
round , that is to say, to the last generation of 
the loyal family ’ Goldsmith ‘And perhaps, 
sir, not one sentence of wit in a whole dedica- 
tion * Johnson ‘Pei haps not, sir.’ Boswell 
‘Wliat then is the reason for applying to a 
particular pci son to do that which any one may 
do as well’’ JOHNSON ‘Why, sir, one man 
has a greater readiness at doing it than another ’ 

I spoke of Mr Hams,* of Salisbury, as being a 
very learned man, and 111 particular an eminent 
Grecmn Johnson* ‘I am not sure of that 
His friends gave him out as such, but I know 
not who of his friends are able to judge of it < 
Goldsmith . ‘ He is what is much better : he 
is a woithy humane man’ Johnson: ‘Nay, 
sir, that is not to the purpose of our argument 
that will as much prove that he can i)lay uiion 
the fiddle as well as Giardini, as that he is an 
eminent Grecian ’ Goldsmith ‘The greatest 
musical performers have but small emoluments 
Giardini, I am told, does not get above seven 
hundred a year ’ Johnson : ‘ That is indeed 
but little for a man to get, who does best that 
which so maily endeavour to do There is nothing, 

* James Hams, author of Hcrvieb, or a Philosophical 
Enquiry concerning U niversal Grammar 


I think, in which the power of art is shown so 
much as in playing on the fiddle In all other 
things we can do something at first. Any man 
will forge a bar of iron if you give him a ham- 
i mer; not so well as a smith, but tolerably. A 
man will saw a piece of wood, and make a box, 
though a clumsy one ; but give him a fiddle and 
a fiddlestick, and he can do nothing ’ 

On Monday, April 19, he called on me with 
Mrs WiUiams, in Mi Strahan’s coach, and 
carried me out to dine with Mr Elphmston at 
his Academy at Kensington. A printer having 
acquired a fortune sufficient to keep his coach 
: was a good topic for the credit of literature. 
Mrs WiUiams said that another punter, Mr. 
Hamilton, had not waited so long as Mr Strahan, 
but had kept his coach several yeais sooner. 
Johnson ‘ He was in the right Life is short 
The sooner that a man begins to enjoy his 
wealth the better ’ 

Mr Elphmston talked of a new book that was 
much admiied, and asked Dr Johnson if he had 
I read it Johnson ‘I have looked into it ’ 
j ‘ What,’ said Elphmston, ‘ have you not read it 
through?’ Johnson (offended at being thus 
I pressed, and so obliged to own his cursory mode 
; of reading, answered tartly) ‘ No, sir ; do you 
read books through 1 ’ 

He this day again defended duelling, and put 
his argument upon what I have ever thought 
the most solid basis that if jiublic war be 
allowed to be consistent with morality, jirivate 
war must be equally so Indeed, we may ob- 
serve what strained arguments are used to 
1 econcile war with the Christian religion But, 
m my opmion, it is exceedingly clcai that duel- 
ling having better reasons for its barbarous 
violence, is more justifiable than war in which 
thousands go foi th without any cause of personal 
quarrel, and massacic each other 

On Wednesday, April 21, 1 dined with him at 
Mr Thralc’s. A gentleman attacked Garnck 
for being vain Johnson: ‘No wonder, sir, 
that he is vain ; a man who is perpetually flat- 
tered m every mode that can be conceived So 
many bellows have blown the fiie, that one 
wonders he has not by this time become a 
cinder ’ Boswell ‘ And such bellows, too. 
Lord Mansfield with his cheeks like to burst. 
Lord Chatham like an Aeolus. I have read 
such notes from them to him as were enough to 
turn his head ’ JOHNSON : ‘ True When he 
whom everybody else flatters, flatters mo, I 
then am truly happy ’ Mrs. Thrall ‘ The 
sentiment is m Congreve, I think ’ Johnson : 

‘ Yes, madam, in The Way of the Wo/ Id — 

“ If there’s delight in love, 'tis when I bee 

That heart which others bleed foi, bleed for me ’* 

No, sir, I should not be surprised though Gar- 
lick chained the ocean and lashed the winds.* 
Boswell: ‘Should it not bo, sir, lashed the 
ocean and chained the winds?’ JoHNbON . ‘No, 
sir, recollect the original — 
o 
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** In Corum atque Eurum solitufl scevlre flagellla 
Barbarus, iEolio nunquam hoc in carcere passos, 
Ipsum compcdibus qul vinxerat Ennoaigaeum.” * 
This does very well when both the winds and 
the sea are personified, and mentioned by their 
mythological names, as in Juvenal ; but when 
they are mentioned m plain language, the appli- 
cation of the epithets suggested by me is the 
most obvious ; and accordingly my friend him- 
self, in his imitation of the passage which 
descnbes Xerxes, has 

'The waves he lashes, and enchains the wind ’* 
The modes of living in different countries, 
and the various views with which men travel in 
quest of new scenes, having been talked of, .i 
learned gentleman who holds a conbiderablc 
oflico in the law expatiated on the happiness of 
a savage life, and mentioned an instance of an 
officer who had actually lived for some time in 
the wilds of America, of whom, when in that 
state, he quoted this reflection with an air of 
admiration, as if it had been deeply philoso- 
phical. ‘Here am I, fico and unrestrained, 
amidst the rude maguificencc of Nature, with 
this Indian woman by my side, and this gun, 
with which I can procure food when I want it 
what more can be desired for human happiness’’ 
It did not icquire much sagacity to foresee that 
such a sentiment would not bo permitted to 
pass without duo animadversion Johnson 
‘ Do not allow youisclf, sir, to bo imposed upon 
by such gross «ibsurdity. It is sad stuff ; it is 
brutisli If a bull could speak, he might as well 
exclaim,— Here am I with this cow and this 
grass , what being can enjoy greater felicity’’ 
We talked of the melancholy end of a gentk 
man who had dcstioycd himself JOHNSON 
‘It was owing to imaginary difficulties in his 
affairs, whicli, had ho talked of with any fnend, 
would soon have vanished ’ Boswell • ‘ Di> 
you think, sir, that all who commit suicide arc 
mad’’ Johnson ‘Sir, they are often not 
universally disordcied in their intellects, but 
one passion i)rcsscs so upon them, that they 
yield to it, and commit suicide, as a passionate 
man will stab anothei ’ He added, ‘I haxo 
often thought that after a man has taken the 
resolution to kill himself, it is not coinage in 
him to do anything, however desperate, because 
ho has nothing to fear * Goldsmiih ‘I don’t 
see that’ Johnson *Nay, but my dear sii, 
why should not 5 on see wliat every one eKi 
sees ’ ’ Goldsmii h ‘ It is for fear of sometlnng 
that ho has resolved to kill himself and will 
not that timid disposition rcstiain him’’ John 
SON* ‘It does not signify that the fear of 
something made him resolve , it is upon the 
•tato of his mind after the resolution is taken 
that I argue. Suppose a man, either from feai, 

* So also Butler, Iludnbas, p li c 1 v 845 
‘ A Pcrsi in Emperor whipt his grannam, 

Tlic sea lus mother Venus ciiiic on ’ 

— Malonk. 


or pride, or conscience, or whatever motive, has 
resolved to kill himself ; when once the resolu- 
tion is taken, he has nothing to fear. He may 
then go and take the King of Prussia by the 
nose, at the head of his army. He cannot fear 
the rack, who is resolved to kill himself. When 
Eustace Budgel was walkmg down to the 
Thames, determined to drown himself, he 
might, if he pleased, without any apprehension 
of danger, have turned aside, and first set fire to 
St James’s Palace ’ 

On Tuesday, April 27, Mr Beauclerk and I 
called on him in the morning As we walked 
up Johnson’s Court, I said, ‘ I have a veneration 
for this court ; * and was glad to find that Beau- 
clerk had the same reverential enthusiasm We 
found him alone We talked of Sir Andrew 
Stuart’s elegant and plausible letters to Lord 
Mansfield, a copy of which had been sent by 
the author to Dr Johnson. Johnson: ‘They 
have not answered the end They have not 
been talked of. I have never heard of them. 
This IS owing to their not being sold. People 
seldom read a book which is given to them ; and 
few are given! The way to spread a work is to 
sell it at a low piicc No man will send to buy 
a thing that costs even sixpence without an 
intention to read it ’ Boswell : ‘ May it not 
be doubted, sir, whether it be proper to publish 
letters, arraigning the ultimate decision of an 
important cause by the supreme judicature of 
the nation’’ Johnson: ‘No, sir, I do not 
think it was wrong to publish these letters. If 
they are thought to do harm, why not answer 
them’ But they will do no haim If Mr 
Douglas be indeed tlic son of Lady Jane, he can- 
not be hurt if be bo not her son, and yet has 
the great estate of the family of Douglas, ho 
may well submit to have iiamphlct against 
him by Andrew Stuart Sir, I think such a 
publication does good, as it docs good to show 
us the possibilities of human life And, sir, 
you will not say that the Douglas cause was a 
cause of easy decision, when it divided your 
court as much as it could do, to be determined 
at all When }our judges aie seven and seven, 
the casting vote of the piesidcnt must be given 
on one side or other , no m liter, foi my argu 
nient, on which, one or the other muU be 
taken as, when I am to move, there is no 
matter which leg I move fust And then, sir, 
it was othciwisc dctei mined htic No, sir, a 
more dubious doteimiiiation of any question 
cannot be imagined * 

He said, ‘Goldsmith should not bo for ever 
attempting to shme 111 conversation he has not 
temper for it, he is so much mortified when he 
falls Sir, a game of jokes is composed partly 
of skill, partly of chance, a man may be beat at 
times by one who has not the tentji part of his 
wit Now Goldsmith’s putting himself against 
another, is like a man laymg a hundred to one 
wbo cannot spaie the bundled It is not worth 
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a man’s while. A man should not lay a hundred 
to one, unless he can easily spare it, though he 
has a hundred chances for him : he can get but a 
guinea, and he may lose a hundred Goldsmith 
IS m this state When he contends, if he gets 
the better, it is a very little addition to a man 
of his literary reputation ; if he does not get 
the better, he is miserably vexed.* 

Johnson’s own superlative powers of wit set 
him above any risk of such uneasiness Garrick 
had remarked to me of him, a few days before, 

‘ Kabelais and all other wits are nothing com- 
pared with him Y ou may be diverted by them ; 
but Johnson gives you a forcible hug, and shakes 
laughter out of you whether you will or no * 

Goldsmith, however, was often very fortunate 
in his witty contests, even when ho entered the 
lists with Johnson himself Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds was in company with them one day, when 
Goldsmith said, that he thought he could write 
a good fable, mentioned the simplicity which 
that kind of composition requires, and observed, 
that m most fables the animals introduced sel- 
dom talk m character. ‘ For mstance,’ said he, 

* the fable of tlio little fishes, who saw birds fly 
over their heads, and, envying them, petitioned 
Jupiter to be changed into birds Tho skill,* 
contmued he, ‘consists m making them talk 
hke little fishes * While he indulged himself 
m this fanciful reverie, he obseived Johnson 
shaking his sides and laughing Upon which he 
smartly proceeded, ‘ Why, Dr Johnson, this is 
not so easy as you seem to think ; for if you 
were to make little fishes talk, they would talk 
like WHALES * 

Johnson, though remarkable for his great 
variety of composition, never exercised his ta- 
lents in fable, except wc allow his beautiful tale 
published m Mrs Williams’s Miscellanies to be 
of that siiecies. I have, however, found among 
his manusciipt collections the following sketch 
of one . — 

‘ Glow-woim * lying in the garden ^law a can- 
dle in a neighbouring palace, and comidamcd of 
the littleness of his own light Another observed, 
AV'ait a httle -soon daik — have outlasted 
[many] of these glaring lights which are only 
brightei as they haste to nothing ’ 

On Thursday, April 29, I dined with him at 
General Oglctlioi’pe’s, where were Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Mr Langton, Di Goldsmith, and 
]Mr Thrale I was very desirous to get Dr 
Johnson absolutely fixed in his resolution to go 
with me to the Hebrides this year , and I told 
him that I had received a letter from Dr. 
Robertson, the historian, upon the subject, with 
which he was much pleased, and now talked in 
such a manner of his long intended tour, that I 
was satisfied ho meant to fulfil his engagement 

' It has already been obseived, that one of his first 
essays was a Latin poem on a glow-worm , but 
whether it be anywhere extant has not been ascer- 
tained — Maionf 


The custom of eating dogs at Otaheite bemg 
mentioned. Goldsmith observed, that this was 
also a custom m China that a dog butcher is as 
common there as any other butcher ; and that 
when he walks abroad, all tho dogs fall on him. 
Johnson : ‘That is not owing to his killing 
dogs, sir. I remember a butcher at Lichfield, 
whom a dog that was m the house where I lived 
always attacked It is the smell of carnage 
which provokes this, let the animals he has 
killed be what they may ’ Goldsmith * Yes, 
there is a general abhorrence in animals at the 
signs of massacre If you put a tub full of blood 
into a stable, the horses are like to go mad,* 
Johnson ‘ I doubt that ’ Goldsmith . ‘ Nay, 
sir, it 13 a fact well authenticated * Thralb . 
‘You had better prove it before you put it into 
your book on natural history You may do it 
in my stable if you will.* JOHNSON * ‘ Nay, sir, 

I would not have him prove it If he is content 
to take his information from others, he may get 
through his book with little trouble, and without 
much endangering his reputation But if ho 
makes cxpeiiments for so comprehensive a book 
as his, there would bo no end to them ; his 
erroneous assertions would then fall upon him- 
self ; and he might be blamed for not havmg 
made experiments as to every particular.* 

The character of Mallet having been intro- 
duced, and spoken of slightingly by Goldsmith , 
Johnson ‘Why, sir. Mallet had talents enough 
to keep his literary reputation alive as long ai 
he himself lived , and that, let me tell you, is a 
good deal * Goldsmith ‘ But I cannot agree 
that it was so His hterary reputation was 
dead long before his natural death I consider an 
author’s literary reputation to be alive only while 
Ills name will ensure a good price for his copy 
from the booksellers I will get you (to J ohnson) 
a hundred guineas for anything whatever that 
you shall write, if you put your name to it * 

Dr Goldsmith’s new play. She Stoops to 
Conquer^ being mentioned — Johnson • ‘I know 
of no comedy for many years that has so much 
exhilarated an audience, that has answered 
so much the great end of comedy— makmg an 
audience merry.* 

Goldsmith having said that Garrick’s compli- 
ments to tho Queen, which he introduced into 
the play of The Chances^ Which he had altered 
and revised this year, was mean and gioss flat- 
tery Johnson ‘ Wliy, an , I would not w) ite^ 

I would not give solemnly under my hand, a 
character beyond what I thought really true ; 
but a speech on the stage, let it flatter ever so 
extravagantly, is formular It has always been 
formular to flatter kings and queens . so much 
so, that evenm our church-service we have “ our 
most religious King” used indiscriminately, 
whoever is king. Nay, they even flatter them 
selves — “ we have been graciously pleased to 
grant ** No modern flattery, however, is so gross 
I as that of the Augustan age, where the Emperoi 
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wa» deified. * Prcesens DivuakabeJntur Augustus * 
And as to meanness (nsing into warmth), how 
if it mean in a player — a showman— a fellow 
who exhibits himself for a shilhng, to flatter his 
Queen ^ The attempt, indeed, was dangerous , 
for if it had missed, what became of Garnck, 
and what became of the Queen’ As Sir WilliaTn 
Temple says of a great general, it is necessaiy 
not only that his designs be formed in a mas 
torly manner, but that they should be attended 
with success Sir, it is right, at a time when 
the royal family is not generally liked, to let 
it be seen tliat the people like at least ont 
of them * Sir Joshua Keynolds • ‘Ido not 
perceive why the profession of a player should 
bo despised ; for the great and ultimate end of 
all the employments of mankind is to produce 
amusement Garrick produces more amusement 
than anybody * Boswfll ‘ You say. Dr Johri' 
son, that Garrick exliibits himself for a shilhng 
In this respect he is only on a footing with a 
lawyer who exhibits himself for his fee, and 
even will maintain any nonsense or absurdity , 
if the case require it Garrick refuses a play oi 
a part which ho does not like • a lawyer ncvei 
refuses * Johnson • ‘Why, sir, what <ioes this 
prove ’ only that a lawyer is worse Boswell is 
now like “Jack ” in the Ta/e of a Tub, who, when 
he 18 puzzled by an argument, hangs himself 
Ho thinks I shall cut him down, but I’ll let him 
hang (laughing vociferously). Sir Joshua 
Reynolds ‘Mr Boswell thinks that the pi o 
fession of a lawyer being unquestionably lion 
Durable, if he can show the profession of a 
player to bo more honouiable, he proves his 
argument. ’ 

CHAPTER XXVII. 

1771 

On Friday, April 30, 1 diiu d with Johnson at Mi 
Beauclerk’a, wlicro weio Loid Chaileniont, Sii 
Joshua Reynolds, and some more members of the 
Literary Clur, ivhom he had obligingly mvited 
to meet me, as I was this evening to be balloted 
for as candidate for admission into that dis- 
tinguished society. Johnson had done me th(' 
honour to piopose me, and Beauclerk was very 
zealous for me 

Goldsmith being mentioned, — .Johnson ‘ It 
IS amazing how little Goldsmith knows. He 
seldom comes wliere he is not more ignorant 
than any one else ’ Sir Joshua RetiNolds 
‘ Yet there is no man whose company is more 
liked.* Johnson ‘To be sure, sir When 
people find a man of the most distinguished ^ 
abilities as a writer their infeiior while he is 
with them, it must be highly giatifying to them 
What Goldsmith comically saj s of himself is veiy 
true — he alwajs gets the better when he argues 
alone, mcimng, that he is mister of a subject in 
his study, andean wiito well upon it, but when 


he comes into company, grows confused, and un- 
able to talk. Take him as a poet, his Traveller is 
a very fine performance , aye, and so is his Deserted 
Village, were it not sometimes too much the echo 
of his Traveller. Whether, indeed, we take him 
as a poet, as a comic writer, or as an historian, he 
stands in the first class * BoswELL * ‘ An his* 
toiian '' IMy dear sir, you suiely will not rank 
his compilation of the Roman History with the 
works of other historians of this age ’’ John- 
son ‘ Why, who are before him ’ ’ Boswell 
‘ Hume, Robertson, Lord Lyttelton * Johnson 
(his antipathy to the Scotch beginning to rise) : 
‘ I Iiave not read Hume ; but doubtless. Gold 
smith’s history is better than the verbiage of 
Robeitson, oi the foppery of Dalrymple ’ Bo‘' 
WELL ‘ Will you not admit the superiority ol 
Robeitson, m whose histoiy we find such 
penetration— such painting ’ ’ J OHN SON : ’ Sir, 
joii must consider how that penctiation and 
that painting are employed It is not history, 
it IS imagination Ho who describes what he 
never saw, draws from fancy Rol)Ci tson paints 
minds as Sir Joshua punts faces in a history 
pie((“ he imagines .111 heioic countenance You 
must look upon Robeitson’s work as romance, 
and tiy it by that standard. History it is not 
Besides, sir, it is tlie great excellence of a writer 
to put into his book as much as his book will 
hold Goldsmith has done this in his history 
Now, Robertson might have put twice as much 
in his book Robertson is like a man who lias 
packed gold in wool , the wool t.ikes up more 
room than the gold No, sii , I always thought 
Robertson would be ciushed by his own weight 
— would be buried under his own ornaments 
Goldsnntli tells you shortly all you want to 
know, Robertson detains you a gieat deal too 
long. No man will read Robeitson’s cumbrous 
detail a second time, but Goldsmith’s plain 
narrative will jdease again and ag iin I would 
say to Robeitson what an old tutoi of a college 
said to one of his pupils “ Road over your 
compositions, and wherever you meet with a 
passage which you think is j^aiticularly fine, 
strike itout ” Goldsmith’s abiidgmcnt is better 
than that of Lucius Floiiis or Eutropius , and I 
will venture to say, that if you compare him 
with Vertot, in the same places of the Roman 
History, you will find that he excels Vertot. 
Sir, he has the art of com] tiling, and of saying 
everything he has to say in a pleasing manner. 
He IS now wilting a Natural History, and he 
will make it as cntei taming as a Persian Talo * 

I cannot dismiss the piesent topic without 
observing that it is piobable that Dr Johnson, 
who o'wned that ho often ‘ talked for victory,* 
rather urged plausible objections to Dr Robert- 
son’s excellent historical works, m the ardour 
of contest, than cxjircssed his real and decided 
opinion , for it is not easy to suppose that he 
should so widely dilfei from the rest of the 
hterary world. 
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Johnson * I remember once being with Gold- 
smith in Westminster Abbey While we sur- 
veyed the Poets’ Corner I said to him, 

Forsitan et nostnim nomen miscebitur istis " i 

When we got to Temple Bar, he stopped me, 
pomted to the heads upon it, and slily whispered 
me, 

“ Forsitan et nostrum nomen miscebitur istis ” ’ * 

Johnson praised John Bunyan highly *His 
Pilgrim's Progress has great merit, both for 
invention, imagination, and the conduct of the 
story , and it has had the best evidence of its 
merit, the geneial and continued approbation 
of mankind Few books, I believe, have had a 
more extensive «ale It is remarkable that it 
begins very much like the poem of Dante , yet 
there was no translation of Dante when Bunyan 
wrote There is reason to thmk that he had 
read Spenser ’ 

A proposition which had been agitated, that 
monuments to eminent persons should, foi tlic 
time to conic, be erected in St Paul’s Church as 
well as in Westminster Abbey, was mentioned ; 
and it was asked who should be honoiucd by 
having his monument first erected there Some- 
body suggested Pope Johnson ‘ Why, sir, as 
Pope was a Koman Catholic, I would not have 
his to be fiist I think Milton’s rathei should 
have the precedence ® I think more highly of 
him now flian I did at twenty. Thcie is more 
thmking in him and m Butler, than in any of 
our iioots ’ 

Some of the company expressed a wondei 
why the author of so excellent a book as T/ic 
Whole Datg of Man should conceal himself * 
Johnson ‘Tlieie may be different icisons 
assigned for tins, any one of which would be 
very sufficient He may liave been a clergyman, 
and may have thought that his leligious counsels 
would have less weight when known to come 
from a man wliose profession was theology He 
may have been a man whose practice was not 
suitalde to his piinciples, so tliat his char.ictei 
nuglit injure the effect of his book, which he 
had written in a season of penitence Or he 
may have been a man of rigid self-denial, so 
that he would have no rewaid for his pious 
labours while m this woild, but refer it all to 
a future state ’ 


* Our name, perhaps, may be mixed with theirs — 
Ovid de Art Amand 1 111 v 13 

* In allusion to Dr Johnsons supposed political 
principles, and ptiliaps Ins own — Boswell. 

® lltie IS aiiuthcr instance of his high adiiiiiation of 
Milton as a poet, notwitlistanding his just abhoiicnct 
of that sour Ih publican’s political piinciplcs Ilfs 
candour and discnmination are equally conspicuous 
Let us hear no more of his " injustice to Milton 
Boswell. 

^ la a manuscript in the Bodleian Library several 
circumstances are stated which stiongly incline inc to 
believ e that Di Accepted Prewen, Archbishop of Yoik, 
was the author of tins work —Malone. 


The gentlemen went away to their club, and 
I was left at Beauclerk’s till the fate of my 
election should be announced to me I sat in a 
state of anxiety which even the charming con- 
versation of Lady Di Beau clerk could not entirely 
dissipate In a short time I received the agree- 
able intelligence that I was chosen I hastened 
to the place of meeting, and was introduced to 
such a society as can seldom be found. Mr. 
Edmund Burke, whom I then saw for the first 
time, and whose splendid talents had long made 
me ardently wish for his acquaintance , Dr 
Nugent, Mr Garrick, Dr Goldsmith, Mr. 
(aftci wards Sir William) Jones, and the company 
with whom I had dined Upon my entrance, 
Johnson jdaced Inmself behind a chan, on which 
lio leaned as on a desk or pulpit, and with 
humorous foimality gave me a Chaigc, pointing 
out the conduct expected from me as a good 
membti of tins club 

Goldsniitli piocluced some very absurd verses 
which hal been publicly lecitcd to an audience 
for money Johnson ‘ I can match this non 
sense Thcie was a poem called Euqcmo^ which 
came out some years ago, and concludes thus .— 
“And now, jetiilling, sdf-absuiuiiig elves, 
Binnful of piide, of uotliing, of youi selves, 
Rurvoy Eugenio, view Inni o’er and o’er, 

Then sink into yourselves, and bo no more ” ' 

*Nay, Diydcn, in his poem on the Royal 
Society, has these lines • — 

“ Tin n we iqion our globe o last verge shall go, 

AikI set tlie ot( in leaning on tlie skv , 

Fioni theiKi oiu lolling neighbours v\c shall know, 
And on the lun ir woild securely pry ** ' 

Talking of puns, Johnson, who had a great 
contenqit for tli.it species of wit, deigned to 
allow tli.it there was one good pun m Mcnagmna^ 
I think on the word corps * 

* Dr Johnson’s incinoi> htie was not perlccUv 
K ( ui.ite , Eugenio does not contludo thus Iheie aie 
« j,.ht nioie lints after tlie hist of those quoted by him , 
ind the passage which he meant to iccite is as fol- 
low s — 

‘ now, je flutteiing, poor assuming elves, 

Stalk full of piidt, of folly, of— yourselves . 

Say, where s the wretch ol all >0111 impious crew 
Who daits confiout his choiactci to view? 

Behold Eugenio, view him o tr and o’er, 

Then sink into yourselves, and be no more ’ 

Mi Kttd iiifoims ino th it the autlior of Eugenio, 
Tlioiuas Beech, a wiiic nituhaiii, at Wrexham, in Dea- 
bighshiic, soon after its publication, viz , 17th May 
I7d7, cut his own throat , and that it appears by 
Sv/ift’s wojlvs, that the poem had been sliowii to him, 
and received some of his coneetions Johnson had 
lead Eugtnio on his fiist eoniiug to town, for wc see it 
iiuntioiied in one of Ins letters to Mr Cave, which haa 
been inseitcd in this vvoik —Boswell 
2 I loimeily thought that I ha<l peihaps mistaken 
the word, and imagined it to be Corps, from its simi- 
larity ot sound to the real one For an accurate and 
shrewd unknown gentleman, to whom I am indebted 
for some remark on my vvoik, obseives on this passage 
— ‘Q If not on the woid, Fort^ A vocifeious French 
I preacher s«iid of Bourdaloue, “II prfeehe fori bien, et 
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Much pleasant conversation passed, which 
Johnson relished with great good humour But 
his conversation alone, or what led to it, or was 
interwoven with it, is the business of this work. 

Saturday, May 1 , we dined by ourselves at 
our old rendezvous, the Mitre Tavern Ho was 
placid, but not much disposed to talk. Ho 
observed, that ‘ The Irish mix better with the 
English than the Scotch do , their language is 
nearer to English ; as a proof of which, they 
succeed very well as jilayers, winch Scotchmen 
do not Then, sir, they have not that extreme 
nationality which wo find in the Scotch I will 
do you, Boswell, the justice to say, that youaie 
tho*most nnscottijfcd of your countrymen You 
are almost the only instance of a Scotchman 
that I have known, who did not at every other 
sentence bring in some other Scotchman.’ 

We drank tea with Mrs Williams I intro- 
duced a question which has been much agitated 
in the Church of Scotland, whether the claim of 
lay patrons to present ministers to parishes be 
well founded ; and supposing it to be well 
founded, whether it ought to be oxercisod 
without the concurrence of the people’ That 
Church IS conqioscd of a senes of judicatures, — 
a Preshytciy, a Synod, and finally a General 
Assembly , before all of which this matter may 
be contended and in some cases the Presbytery 
having refused to induct or settle^ as they call it, 
the person piescnted by the patron, it has been 
found neccssaiy to ajjpe.il to the General 
Assembly He said I might see tlio subject 
well tie.ited m The D( fence of Pluialitici, , 
and although he thought that a patron should 
exeioiso his right with tenderness to the 
inclinations of the people of a parish, lie was 
very clear as to his riglit Then supixising the 
question to bo jdo uh d before the General As- 
sembly, he dictated to me what follows — 

‘Against the right of patrons is commonly 
opposed, by the infeiior judicatures, the plea 
of conscience Their conscience tells them that 
the people ought to choose their pastor , then 
conscience tells them that they ought not to im- 
pose upon a congiegation a minister ungrateful 
and unacceptable to his auditors Conscience is 
nothing moic than a conviction felt by oui selves 
of something to bo done, or something to be 


mol litn foil' —Mcnagiana, See also Anecdotes 
lAUSratres, Ailiclo Bourdalouo But my nigenious 
and obliging toi 1 1 spontU nt, Mr Abercrombie, of Phili 
delplua, Ills out to mo the following passage 

In Menagtana , w li r li renders the preceding conjecture 
unnecessary and confinns mj origin.il statement 
‘Madanio do Bouulonno, Chanoinesse do Rennre 
mout, venoit d’euteiidro un discouis plein do feu (t 
d’cspiit, muis fort pen solide, ct tiiJss irregulier Un< 
de ces ainies, qui y prenoit mt^ufit pour lorateur, lui 
dit cn SOI Unit, “Eh bien, Madame, quo vous seiuble 
t -11 de ce quo vous icnez d’eiiteiidie? Qu’il y a 
d’espiit?’’ — “II j a tint,’’ repondit M.id.ame do Boui 
donno, “ quo, je n y ai pas vU de corp$ ’“—Menagtana, 
tome ii p C4. Amsteid 17L3 — Boswei.u 


avoided ; and m questions of simple unperplexed 
morality, conscience is very often a guide that 
may bo trusted. But before conscience can 
determine, the state of the question is supposed 
to bo completely known In questions of law, 
or of fact, conscience is very often confounded 
with opinion No man’s conscience can tell him 
the rights of another man ; they must be known 
by rational investigation, or historical inquiry. 
Opinion, which he that holds it may call his 
conscience, may teach some men that religion 
would be promoted and quiet preserved by 
granting to the people universally the choice of 
their mimsteis But it is a conscience very ill 
informed that violates the nghts of one man for 
the convenience of another Rgligion cannot be 
promoted by injustice ; and it was never yet 
found that a popular election was very quietly 
transacted. 

‘ That justice would be violated by transferring 
to the people tho right of patronage, is appa- 
rent to all who know whence that right had its 
original. The right of patronage was not at 
first a privilege torn by power from unresisting 
poverty It is not an authoiity at first usurped 
in times of ignorance, and established only by 
succession and by precedents It is not a grant 
capnciously made from a higher tyrant to a 
lower It 18 a nglit dearly purchased by the 
fiist posscssois, and justly inhoritod by those 
that succeeded them When Cliristianity was 
established in this island, a regular mode of 
public woislnp was prcsciibed Public worship 
requires a public place , and the propiietors of 
lands, as tlicy were converted, built churches 
for then families and tlicir vassals For the 
maintenanco of ministers, they settled a certain 
portion of tlieir lands , and a distnct through 
which each minister was required to extend 
his care, was, by tint ciicuniscnption, con- 
stituted a palish Tins is aposition so generally 
leceivcd in England, that the extent of a manor 
and of a parish are icgiilarly received for each 
other. The cliuiclies which the proprietors of 
lands had thus built and thus endowed they 
justly thought themselves entitled to provide 
with ministers , and where the episcopal govern- 
ment prevails, the bishop has no power to reject 
a man nominated by the pitron, but for some 
crime that might exclude him from the priest- 
hood Foi tlic endowment of the church being 
the gift of the landlord, he was consequently at 
liberty to give it according to his clioicc to any 
man capable of performing tho holy offices. 
Tho people did not choose him because the 
people did not pay him 

‘■\Ve hear it sometimes urged that this original 
light IS passed out of memory, and is obhteratcd 
and obscured by many translations of property 
and changes of go\crnmcnt, that scarce any 
church 18 now m the hands of the heirs of the 
builders ; and that tho present persons have 
entered subsequently upon the pretended riglita 
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by a thousand accidental and unknown causes. 
Much of this, perhaps, is true. But how is the 
right of patronage extinguished ? If the right 
followed the lands, it is possessed by the same 
equity by which the lands are possessed It is, 
in effect, part of the manor, and protected by 
the same laws with every other privilege Let 
us suppose an estate forfeited by treason, and 
granted by the Crown to a new family With 
the lands were forfeited all the rights appendant 
to those lands ; by the same power that grants 
the lands, the rights also are granted The 
right lost to the patron falls not to the people, 
but IS either retained by the Crown, or what to 
the people is the same thing, is by the Crown 
given away. Let it change hands ever so often, 
it 18 possessed by him tliat receives it with the 
same nght as it was conveyed It may, indeed, 
like all our possessions, be forcibly seized or 
fiaudulently obtained, but no injury is still 
done to the people ; for what they never had, they 
have never lost. Cams may usurp the nght 
of Titius, but neither Cams nor Titius injure 
the people , and no man’s conscience, however 
tender or howev^'r active, can prompt him to 
restore what may be pio\cd to have been never 
taken away. Supposing, what I think cannot 
bo pro\ed, that a popular election of ministers 
were to be dcsiicd, our desires are not the 
measures of equity It were to bo desired that 
power should bo only in the hands of the 
merciful, and riches in the possession of the 
generous ; but the law must leave both riches 
and power where it finds them, and must often 
leave riches with the covetous, and power with 
the cruel Convenience may be a rule in little 
things, where no other rule has been established 
But as the great end of government is to give 
every man his own, no inconvenience is greatei 
than that of making right uncertain Nor is 
any man more an enemy to public peace, than 
he who fills weak heads witli imaginary claims, 
and breaks the senes of civil suboidmation b> 
inciting the lower classes of mankind to en- 
croach upon the higher 

‘ Having tlms shown that the right of pa- 
tronage, being originally purchased, may be 
legally transferred, and that it is now m the 
hands of lawful possessors, at least as certainly 
as any other nght, — wc have left to the advo- 
cates of the people no other plea than that of 
convenience. Let us, theiefore, now consider 
what the people would really gain by a general 
abohtion of the riglit of patronage What is 
most to be desired by such a change is, that the 
country should be siqiplicd with better minis- 
ters But why should we suppose that the parish 
will make a wiser choice than the patron ’ If 
we supxiose mankind actuated by interest, tin* 
patron is more likely to choose with caution, 
because he will suffer more by choosing wrong 
By the deficiencies of his minister, or by his 
Ticei, he is equally offended with the rest of 


the congregation ; but he will have this reason 
more to lament them, that they will be imputed 
to his absurdity or corruption The qualifica- 
tions of a minister are well known to bo learning 
and piety. Of his learning the jiatron is pro- 
bably the only judge in the parish, and of his 
piety not less a judge than others , and is more 
hkely to inquire mmutcly and diligently before 
he gives a presentation, than one of the jiarochial 
rabble, who can give nothing but a vote It 
may be urged that though the parish might not 
choose better ministers, they would at least 
choose ministers whom they bkc better, and 
who therefore ofliciate with greater efficacy 
That Ignorance and perverseness should always 
obtain what they like, was never considered as 
the end of government , of which it is the great 
.nid standing benefit, that the wise see for the 
bimidc, and the regular act for the cajiricious. 
But that this aigument supposes the people 
capable of judging, and resolute to act accoiding 
to their best judgments, though this bo suffi- 
ciently absurd, it is not all its absurdity. It 
supposes not only wisdom, but unanimity in 
those who, upon no other occasions, are unani- 
mous or wise If by some stiange concuirence 
all the voices of a parish should unite in the 
choice of any single man, though I could not 
charge the patron with irijustic(* for presenting 
a minister, I should censure him as unkind and 
injudicious But it is evident, that as in all 
other popular elections, there will be contrariety 
of judgment and aenmony of passion, a parish 
upon every vacancy would bicak into factions, 
and the contest for the choice of a minister would 
set ncighbouis at variance, and bring discord into 
families. The minister would bo taught all the 
arts of a candidate, would flatter some, and 
biibe others , and the electors, as m all other 
cases, would call for holidays, and ale, and break 
the heads of each other during the jollity of the 
canvass The time must, howevci, come at 
last, when one of the factions must prevail, 
and one of the ministers get possession of the 
church On what terms docs h(# enter upon his 
ministry but those of enmity with half his 
parish ’ By what iirudcuco or what diligence 
can he hope to conciliate the aff( ctions of that 
party by whose defeat ho has obtained his living ’ 
Kvery man who v'otud against him will enter the 
church with hanging head and downcast eyes, 
ifiaid to encounter that neighbour by whoso 
vote and influence he has been ovci powered. 
He will hate his neighbour for opposing him, 
and his minister for having prospered by the 
opposition , and as he will never see him but 
with i>ain, he will never see him but with 
hatred Of a minister picsentcd by the patron, 
the parish has seldom any worse to say than 
that they do not know him Of a minister 
chosen by a popular contest, all those who do 
not favour him have nuised up in their bosomi 
principles of hatred and reasons of rejection. 
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Anger is excited principally by pride. The 
pride of a common man is very little exasperated 
by the supposed usurpation of an acknowledged 
■upcnor He bears only his little share of a 
general evil, and suffers in common with the 
whole parish , but when the contest is between 
equals, the defeat has many aggravations ; and 
he that is defeated by his next neighbour is 
seldom satisfied without some revenge ; and 
it IS hard to 8«iy what bitterness of malignity 
would prevail in a paiiah where these elections 
should happen to be frequent, and the enmity 
of opposition should be rekindled before it had 
cooled ’ 

Though I present to my readers Dr Johnson’s 
masterly thoughts on the subject, I think it 
proper to declare that, notwithstanding I am 
myself a lay patron, I do not entirely subscribe 
to his opinion 

On Friday, May 7, I breakfasted with him at 
Mr Th rale’s, in tlio Dorough While we were 
alone, I endeavoured as well as I could to apolo- 
gise for a lady who had been divorced from her 
husband by Act of Parliament I said that he 
had used her very ill, had behaved brutally to 
her, and that she could not continue to live 
with him without having lier dchcacy contuni- 
nated tliat all affection for him was thus de- 
stroyed ; tliat the essence of conjugal union being 
gone, there remained only a cold foim, a meie 
civil obligation . that she was in the prime of 
life, with qualities to pioduce hai)pmcss , 
that these ought not to be lost ; and that the 
gentleman on wliosc account she was divorced 
had gained lier heart while thus unhappily 
situated Seduced, perhaps, by the charms of 
the lady in question, I thus attempted to pal 
liato what I was sensible could not be justified , 
for when I had finished my hai.anguo, inj 
venerable fi lend gave me a projicr check ‘My 
dear sir, nevt r accustom your mind to mingle 
virtue and vice The woman’s a whore, and 
there’s an end on’t ’ 

He desenhed the father of one of his friends 
thus ‘ ISir, ho was so exuberant a talker at 
public meetings, that the gentlemen of his 
county were afiaid of him No business could 
bo done for his declamation ’ 

He did not give mo full credit when I men- 
tioned that I had earned on a short conveisa- 
tion by signs with some Esquimaux, who were 
then in London, imiticularly with one of them 
who was a piicst He thought I could not make 
them undei stand me No man was moie in 
credulous as to jiaiticuhr facts which were at 
all extiaoidinaiy , and therefore no man was 
more Bciupulously inquisitive, in order to dis 
•over the truth. 

I dined with him this day at the house of my 
friends, ^Icssrs Edward and Charles Dilly, 
booksellers in the Poultiy • there were present, 
their elder brother, Mr Dilly of Bedfordshire, 
Dr. Goldsmith, Mr. Langton, Mr. Claxton, 


Reverend Dr. Mayo, a dissenting minister, the 
Reverend Mr. Toplady, and my friend the 
Reverend Mr. Temple 

Hawkesworth’s compilation of the voyages to 
the South Sea being mentioned, — Johnson: 
‘ Sir, if you talk of it as a subject of commerce, 
it will be gainful , if as a book that is to in- 
crease human knowledge, I believe there will 
not be much of that Hawkesworth can tell 
only what the voyagers have told him ; and 
they have found very little, only one new ani- 
mal, I think * Boswell ‘ But many insects, 
sir* Johnson. ‘Wliy, sir, as to insects, Ray 
reckons of British insects twenty thousand 
species They might have stayed at home and 
dibcoveied enough in that way ’ 

Talking of birds, I mentioned Mr Dames 
Bariington’s ingenious essay against the received 
notion of their migiation Johnson * ‘I think 
wc have as good evidence for the migration of 
woodcocks as can be desired We find they 
disappear at a cci tain tune of the year, and ap- 
pear again at a cei tain time of the year; and 
some of them, when weary m their flight, have 
been known to alight on the rigging of shipi 
far out at sea * One of the company observed, 
that there had been instances of some of them 
found in summer m Essex Johnson. *Sir, 

I that strengthens our argument ExcepUo pro- 
i hat regalam Some being found, shows that, if 
I all remained , many would be found A few sick 
I or lame ones may be found ’ Goldsmith : 

‘Theic IS a partial migration of the swallows ; 

I the stiongoi ones migrate, the others do not ’ 

I Boswell ‘ I am well assured that the people 
of Otaheitc, who have the bread tree, the fruit 
of which selves them for bread, laughed heartily 
wlien they were informed of the tedious process 
nccessaiy with us to have bread— ploughing, 
sowing, linnowing, leajnng, threshing, grinding, 
baking’ Johnson ‘Why, sir, all ignorant 
savages will laugh when they aie told of the 
advantages of civilised life Weic you to tell 
men who life without houses, how we pile brick 
ujion buck, and rafter upon i after, and then 
after a house is raised to a certain height, a 
man tumbles off a scalFold and breaks his 
neck, he would laugh heartily at our folly m 
building , but it does not follow that men are 
better without houses No, sir (holding up a 
slice of a good loaf), this is better than the 
bread tree * 

He repeated an argument which is to be 
found in his Jtambler against the notion that 
the brute creation is endowed with the faculty 
of reason ‘ Birds build by instinct ; they 
never improve, they build their first nest as 
well as any one they ever build ’ Goldsmith ; 

‘ Yet we see if you take away a bud’s nest with 
the eggs in it, she will make a shghter nest and 
lay again ’ Johnson ‘Sir, that is because at 
first she has full time and makes her nest de- 
liberately. In the case you mention she le 
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pressed to lay, and must therefore make her fallen into a well, I would wish to help him out : 


nest quickly, and consequently it will be slight ’ 
Goldsmith ‘ The nidifi cation of birds is what 
is least known in natural history, though one of 
the most curious tilings in it * 

I introduced the subject of toleration. John- 
son ‘Every society has a right to preserve 
public peace and order, and therefore has a 
good right to prohibit the propagation of 
opinions which have a dangerous tendency. To 
say the magistrate has tins right, is using an 
madequate word , it is the society for which the 
magistrate is agent He may be morally or 
theologically wrong in restraining the propa- 
gation of opinions which he thinks dangerous, 
but ho IS politically right * Mayo ‘ I am of 
opinion, sir, that every man is entitled to hberty 
of conscience in religion , and that the magis- 
trate cannot rcstiain that right* Johnson 
‘ Sir, I agree with j ou Every man has a right 
to liberty of conscience, and with that the 
magistrate cannot interfere. People confound 
hberty of thinking with libeity of talking , nay, 
with libcity of preaching Every man has a 
physical right to think as he pleases , for it can- 
not be discovered how he thinks He has not a 
moral right, for ho ought to inform himself, and 
think justly But, sir, no member of a society 
has a right to teach any doctrme contrary to what 
the society holds to be true The magistrate, I 
say, may be wrong in what he thinks ; but while 
he thinks him self right, he may and ought to 
enforce what he thinks * ]\Iayo ‘ Then, sir, 
we are to remain always in error, and truth never 
can prevail ; and the magistrate was right in iier- 
secuting the fust Chi istians ’ Johnson ‘Sir, 
the only method by which religious truth can be 
established is by martyrdom The magistrate has 
a right to enforce wh.it ho thinks ; and he who is 
conscious of the ti uth has a 1 ight to suffer. I am 
afraid there is no other way of ascertaining the 
truth but by persecution on the one hand, and 
enduring it on the othei ’ Goldsmith ‘But 
how IS a man to act, sir’ Though fiimly con- 
Tinced of the truth of his doctiine, may he not 
think it wrong to expose himself to persecution ’ 
Has he a right to do so ’ Is it not, as it were, 
committing voluntary suicide’* Johnson ‘Sir, 
as to voluntary siucide, as you call it, there are 
twenty thousand men in an army, who will go 
without scruple to be shot at and mount a breach 
for hvepence a day ’ Goldsmith : ‘ But have 
they a moral right to do this?* Johnson 
‘Nj*y, sir, if you will not take the universal 
opinion of mankind, I have nothing to say If 
mankind cannot defend their own way of think- 
ing, I cannot defend it Sir, if a man is m doubt 
whether it would be better for him to expose 
himself to martyrdom or not, he should not do 
it. He must be convinced that he has a delega- 
tion from Heaven * Goldsmith * ‘ I would con- 
sider whether there is the gi eater chance of good 
or evil upon the whole. If 1 see a man who has 


but if there is a greater probability that he shall 
pull me in than that I shall pull him out, I 
would not attempt it So, were I to go to Tur- 
key, I might wish to convert the Grand Signor 
to the Christian faith ; but when I considered 
that I i^iould probably be put to death without 
effectuating my purpose in any degree, I should 
keep myself quiet ’ Johnson ‘ Sir, you must 
consider that we have perfect and impeifect obli- 
gations Perfect obligations, which are generally 
not to do something, are clear and positive , aa 
“ Thou shalt not kill ** But chanty, for in- 
stance, is not definable by limits It is a duty 
to give to the poor ; but no man can say how 
much another should give to the poor, or when 
a man has given too little to save his soul In 
the same manner it is a duty to instruct the igno- 
rant, and of consequence to conveit infidels to 
Clinstiamty , but no man in the common course 
of things IS obliged to cairy this to such a degree 
as to incur the danger of martyidom, as no man 
IS obhged to strip himself to the shut in order 
to give charity I liave said tli.vt a man must be 
peisuaded that he has a particul.ir deleg.ition 
from Heaven ’ Goldsmith ‘ How is this to bo 
known ’ Our fiist reformers, who weie buint for 
not believing biead and wine to be Christ — * 
Johnson (interrupting liim) ‘ ^ir, tlioy were not 
burnt for not believing bread and wine to be 
Christ, but for insulting those who did believe it 
And, sir, when the fust reformers began, they did 
not intend to be martyred , as many of them ran 
away as could ’ Boswell ‘ But, sir, there was 
your countryman Elwal, who, you told me, chal- 
lenged King George with his black-guaids and 
hia red-guards* Johnson ‘My countryman 
Elwal, sir, should have been put in the stocks — a 
proper pulpit for him, and he’d have had a numer- 
ous audience A man who preaches in the stocks 
will always have hearers enough Boswell: 
‘But Elwal tliought hmibclf in the right* 
Johnson- ‘We aie not provnbng foi mad 
peoi>lc , there aie places for them in the neigh- 
bourhood’ (meaning Moorfields) Mayo ‘But, 
sir, IS it not very hard that I should not be 
allowed to teach my children what I leallybeheve 
to be the truth’’ Johnson ‘Why, sir, you 
might contnve to teach your children extrd. 
siandalum, but, sir, the magistrate, if he 
knows it, has a right to restrain you Suppose 
you teach your children to be thieves ’ * M a \ o . 
‘This 18 making a joke of the subject* John- 
son. ‘Nay, sir, take it thus, — that you teach 
them the community of goods ; for which there 
are as many plausible arguments as for most 
erroneous doctrines. You teach them that all 
things at first were m common, and that no 
man had a right to anything but as he laid hi» 
hands upon it , and that this still is, or ought to 
be, the rule amongst mankind Here, sir, you 
sap a great principle in society — proiierty. And 
don’t you thmk the magistrate would have e 
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tight to prevent you ? Or, suppose you should 
teach your children the notion of the Adamites, 
and they should run naked into the streets, 
would not the magistrate have a nght to flog 
’em into their doublets ? ’ Mayo ‘ I think the 
magistrate has no nght to mterfere till there 
is some overt act.* Boswell . ‘ So, sir, .though 
he sees an enemy to the State charging a blun- 
derbuss, he is not to interfere till it is fired off ’ ’ 
Mayo : ‘ He must be sure of its direction against 
the State.* Johnson ‘The magistrate is to 
judge of that Ho lias no right to restrain your 
thmkmg, because tlio evil centres in yourself 
If a man were sitting at this table, and chop- 
ping off his fingers, the magistrate, as guardian 
of the community, has no authority to restrain 
him, however ho might do it from kindness as a 
parent Though, indeed, upon more considera- 
tion, I think ho may , as it is probable that he 
who IS chopping off his own fingers, may soon 
proceed to chop off those of other people If I 
think it nght to steal Mr. Dilly’s jilate, I am a 
bad man ; hut he can say nothing to mo. If I 
make an open (Iccl-iraiion tliat I think so, he 
will keep me out ol his house If I put forth 
my hand, I shall be sent to Newgate This is 
the gradation of thinking, preaching, and act- 
ing if a man thinks erroneously, he may keep 
his thoughts to himself, and nobody will trouble 
him , if ho preaches crioneous doctiine, society 
may expel liim ; if ho acts in consequence of it, 
the law takes place, and he is hanged ’ Mayo 
‘ But, sir, ought not Chnsti.ins to have liberty of 
conscience?’ Johnson: ‘I have already told 
you so, sir You are coming back to where you 
were ’ Boswell . ‘ Dr. !M.iyo is always taking 
a return post-chaise, and going the stage over 
again lie has it at half-price* Johnson 
‘ Dr Mayo, like other champions for unlimited 
toleration, has got a set of words * *Sii, it is no 
matter, iiolitically, wlicther the rnagistiate be 
right or wrong Suppose a club were to be 
formed, to dnnk contusion to King George the 
Third, and a happy lestoration to Charles the 
Third ; this would bo very bad with respect to 
the State, but every membci of that club must 
either confoim to its rules, or be turned out of 
it Old Baxter, I remember, maintains that the 
rnagistiate should “tolerate all thinga tliat are 
toleiable ” This is no good definition of toleia- 
tion upon any piniciple, but it sliows that he 
thought some tilings were not tolerable ’ Top- 
lady ‘ Sir, you have untwisted this difficult 
subject with groat dcxteiity ’ 

During this argument. Goldsmith sat in rest- 


* Dr Mayo's calm temper and steady perseverance 
rendered him an admnablo subject for the exeiciso ol 
Dr Johnson’s powerful abilities lie never flinched 
but, after rciteiated blows, remained seemingly un- 
moved as at the first The scintillations of Johnson’s 
genius flashed eveiy time he was strack, without his 
receii ing any injury Hence he obtained the epithet 
of THB LlTEKARY 4MViL.— BoSWELL. 
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less agitation, from a wish to get m and shine. 
Fmding himself excluded, he had taken his hat 
to go away, but remamed for some time with it 
in his hand, like a gamester, who at the close 
of a long night lingers for a little while, to see 
if he can have a favourable opening to finish 
with success Once when he was beginning to 
speak, he found himself overpowered by the 
loud voice of Johnson, who was at the opposite 
end of the table, and did not perceive Gold- 
smith’s attcrajit Thus disappointed of his 
wish to obtain the attention of the company. 
Goldsmith in a passion threw down his hat, 
looking angrily at Johnson, and exclaimed m a 
bitter tone, ‘ Take it. ’ When Toplady was going 
to speak, Johnson uttered some sound, which led 
Goldsmith to think that he was beginning again, 
and taking the words from Toplady Upon which 
he seized this opportunity of venting his own 
envy and spleen, under the pretext of sup- 
porting another person ‘Sir,’ said he to John- 
son, ‘the gentleman has heaid you patiently 
for an hour ; pray allow us now to hear him ’ 
Johnson (sternly) ‘Sir, I was not interrupting 
the gentleman I was only giving him a signal 
of my attention Sir, you arc impertinent * 
Goldsmith made no reply, but continued m tho 
comiiany for some time. 

A gentleman present ventured to ask Dr, 
Johnson if there was not a material dificience 
as to toleration of opinions which lead to action, 
and opinions merely speculative , for instance, 
would it be wrong m tlie rnagistiate to tolerate 
those who preach against the doctrine of the 
Trinity^ Johnson was highly offended, and 
said, ‘I wonder, sir, how a gentleman of your 
piety can introduce this subject in a mixed 
company ’ He told me aftci wards, that the 
impropriety was, that peiliaps some of the com- 
pany might have talked on the subject m such 
teims as might liaie shocked lam ; or he might 
have been forced to appear in their eyes a 
narrow-iiiiudcd man. The gentleman, with 
submissive defeience, said he had only hinted 
at the question from a desire to hear Di John- 
son’s opinion upon it. Johnson • ‘ Why, then, 
sir, I think that permitting men to preach any 
opinion contrary to the doctrine of the Estab- 
lished Church, tends, in a ccitam degree, to 
lessen the authority of tho Church, and conse- 
quently to lessen the influence of religion.* 
‘It may be considered,’ said the gentleman, 
‘whether it would not be pohtic to tolerate in 
such a case.* Johnson ‘Sir, we have been 
talking of right this is another question I 
tlunk it not politic to tolerate in such a case ’ 

Though ho did not think it fit that so awful a 
subject should be introduced in a mixed com- 
pany, and therefore at this time waved the 
theological question , yet his own orthodox 
belief in the sacred mystery of the Trinity is 
evinced beyond doubt by the following passage m 
hia private devotions . ‘ O Lord, hear my prayer. 
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for Jesus Christ’s sake; to whom, with thee 
and the Holy Ghost, three persons and one God, 
be all honour and glory, world without end 
djnen.* * 

Boswell: ‘Pray, Mr Dilly, how does Dr 
Leland’s History of Ireland sell’’ Johnson 
(bursting forth with a generous indignation) 
‘The Irish are in a most unnatural state, for 
we see there the minority prevailing over the 
majority. There is no instance, even in the ten 
persecutions, of such seventy as that which the 
Protestants of Ireland have exercised against 
the Catholics Did we tell them we have con- 
quered them, it would he above board; to 
punish them by confiscation and other penalties 
as rebels, was monstrous injustice. King Wil- 
liam was not their lawful sovereign • he had not 
been acknowledged by the Parliament of Ireland 
when they appeared in arms against him * 

I here suggested something favourable of the 
Roman Catholics Toplady * ‘ Does not their 
invocation of saints suppose omnipresence in the 
saints?* JOHNSON* No, sir, it supposes only 
pluri-presencc ; and when spirits are divested of 
matter, it seems probable that they should see 
with more extent than in an embodied state 
There is therefore no approach to an invasion of 
any of the divine attributes in the invocation of 
saints But I think it is will-worship and pre- 
sumption I sec no command for it, and there- 
fore think it is safer not to practise it ’ 

He and Mr. Langton and I went together to 
the Club, where we found Mr Burke, Mr Gar- 
rick, and some other members, and amongst 
them our friend Goldsmith, who sat silently 
brooding over Johnson’s reprimand to him aftei 
dinner. Johnson perceived this, and said aside 
to some of us, ‘ I’ll make Goldsmith forgive me , ’ 
and then called to him in a loud voice, ‘ Dr Gold- 
smith, something passed to-day where you and I 
dined , I ask your pardon ’ Goldsmith answered 
placidly, ‘ It must be much from you, sir, that I 
take ill ’ And so at once the difference was ovei , 
and they were on as easy tcims as ever, and Gold- 
smith rattled away as usual 
In our way to the Club to-night, when I re- 
gretted that Goldsmith would upon every oc- 
casion endeavour to shine, by which he often 
exposed himself, Mr. Langton observed, that he 
was not like Addison, who was content with the 
fame of his wiitings, and did not aim also at 
excellency in conversation, for which he found 
himself unfit , and that he said to a lady who 
complained of his having talked little in com- 
pany, ‘ Madam, I have but nmcpence in ready 
money, but I can draw for a thousand pounds ’ 
I observed that Goldsmith had a great deal of 
gold in his cabmet, but not content with that, 
was always taking out his purse. Johnson 
‘Yes, sir, and that so often an empty purse I’ 
Goldsmith’s incessant desire of being consxncu- 


* Prayers awl Meditations, p 40 —Boswell. 


ous in company was the occasion of his sometimes 
appearmg to such disadvantage as one should 
hardly have supposed possible in a man of his 
genius. When liis literary reputation had risen 
deservedly high, and his society was much 
courted, he became very jealous of the extra- 
ordmary attention which was everywhere paid 
to Johnson One evening, m a circle of wits, he 
found fault with me for talking of Johnson 
as entitled to the honour of unquestionable 
superiority. ‘Sir,’ said he, ‘you are for making 
a monarchy of what should be a republic ’ 

He was still more mortified, when talking in a 
company with fluent vivacity, and, as he flattered 
himself, to the admiration of all who were pre- 
sent , a German who sat next him, and perceived 
Johnson rolling himself, as if about to speak, 
suddenly stopped him, saying, ‘Stay, stay — 
Toctor Shonson is going to say something.* 
This was, no doubt, very provoking, especially 
to one so irritable as Goldsmith, who frequently 
mentioned it with strong expressions of mdig- 
nation 

It may also be observed that Goldsmith was 
sometimes content to bo trc.ited with an easy 
familiarity, but upon occasions would be con- 
sequential and important An instance of 
this occurred m a small particular Johnson had 
a way of contracting the names of his friends : 
as Beauclerk, Beau ; Boswell, Bozzy , Langton, 
Lanky; Muridiy, Mur, Sheridan, SheiTy I 
remember one day, when Tom Davies was telling 
that Dr. Johnson said, ‘ We aro all in labour for 
a name to Qoldy's play,’ Goldsmith seemed 
displeased that such a liberty sliould be taken 
with his name, and said, ‘ I have often desired 
him not to call me Goldy * Tom was remark- 
ably attentive to the most minute circumstance 
about Johnson I recollect lus telling mo once, 
on my arrival in London, ‘Sir, our gieat friend 
has made an improvement on his appellation of 
old Mr. Sheridan, He calls him now Cherry 
derryl 

*TO THE REVEREND MR BAGSHAW, 

AT BROMLEY * 

^May 8 , 1773 . 

‘Sib, — I return you my sincere thanks for 
your additions to my Dictionary, but the new 


1 The Rev Thomas Bagsbaw, M A , who died on 
November 20, 1787, m the seventy-seventh year of Ins 
ago, Chaplain of Bromley College, m Kent, and Rector 
of Southfleet He had resigned the cure of Bromley 
X»arish some time before his death For this and 
anothci letter fiom Dr Johnson in 17F4, to the same 
truly respectable man, I am indebted to Dr John 
Loved.iy, of the Commons, a son of the late learned 
and pious John Loveday, Esq , of Caversham, in Berk- 
shire, who obligingly transcribed them for me from 
the onginals in his possession This worthy gentle- 
man, having retired from business, now lives m War- 
wickshire The world has been lately obliged to him 
as the e<iitor of the late Rev Dr Townsoii’s excellent 
work, modestly entitled ‘A Discourse on the Evan*- 
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edition has been published some time, and 
therefore I cannot now make use of them. 
Whether I shall ever revise it more, I know 
not If many readers had been as judicious, 
as diligent, and as communicative as yourself, 
my work had been better The world must at 
present take it as it is — I am, sir, your most 
obliged and most humble servant, 

*Sam Johnson.* 

On Sunday, May 8, I dined with Johnson at 
Mr. Langton’s with Dr Beattie and some other 
company. Ho descanted on the subject of lite- 
rary property. * There seems,’ said ho, ‘ to be in 
authors a stronger right of property than that 
by occupancy , a mctapliysical right, a right, as 
it were, of ci cation, which should from its nature 
be perpetual. But the consent of nations is 
against it , and indeed reason and the interest 
of learning are against it , for were it to be 
pdpetual, no book, howcvei useful, could be 
universally diffused amongst mankind should 
the propiietoi take it into his head to icstrain 
its circulation No book could have the ad- 
vantage of being edited with notes, however 
necessary to its elucidation, should the pro- 
piietor pel verse ly oppose it For the general 
good of the world, therefore, whatever valuable 
work has once been created by an author, and 
issued out by him, should be understood as no 
longer in liis powei, but as belonging to the 
imblic ; at tlio same time the author is entitled 
to an adequate reward This ho should have 
by an exclusive right to his work for a consider- 
able numbei of yeais * 

He attacked Loid Monboddo’s strange spccu- 
1 ition on the piimitive state of human nature , 
observing, ‘ fSii, it is all conjecture about a thing 
useless, even were it known to be true Know- 
ledge of all kind is good Conjecture as to 
things useful IS good , but conjectiue as to what 
it would he useless to know, such as whether 
men went ujjon .ill foui, is very idle ’ 

On Monday, l\lay 9, as I was to set out on m> 
return to Scotland next morning, I was desirous 
to see as much of Dr Joiinson as I could But 
I fiist called on Goldsiiiitli to take leave of him 
Tlic jealousy and envy which, though possessed 
of many most amiable quahtics, lie frankly 
avowed, broke out violently at this interview 
Upon anothci occasion, when Goldsmith con- 
fessed himself to be of an envious disposition, 
I contended with Johnson that we ought not 
to be angry with liim, he was so candid in own- 
ing it ‘ Nay, 811,’ said Johnson, * we must be 
angry tliat a man has such a superabundance 
of an odious quality that he cannot keep it 
within Ills own breast, but it boils over.* In 
my opinion, however, Goldsmith had not more 

gehcal Bistoiy, from the Interment to the Ascension 
ol our Lord ind S iviour Jesus Chiist.’to which is 
pioflxoti a tiulj intc’iostuig and pleasing account of 
the author bj the Uev Mr Ralph Chui on —Boswell 


of it than other people have, but only talked of 
it freely. 

He now seemed very angry that Johnson was 
going to be a traveller ; said, * He would be a 
dead weight for me to carry, and that I should 
never be able to lug him along through the 
Highlands and Hebrides.* Nor would he pa- 
tiently allow mo to enlarge upon Johnson’s 
wonderful abilities , but exclaimed, ‘ Is he like 
Burke, who winds into a subject like a serpent ?* 
‘But,’ said I, ‘Johnson is the Hercules who 
strangled serpents in his cradle ’ 

I dined with Dr J ohnson at General Paoli’s. 
He was obliged, by indisposition, to leave the 
company early , he appointed me, however, to 
meet him in the evening at Mr (now Sir Bobert) 
Chambers’s in the Temple, where he accord- 
ingly came, though he continued to be very ill. 
Chambers, as is common on such occasions, 
pi escribed various remedies to him JoilNSON 
(f retted by jiain) ‘ Pry thee don’t tease me Stay 
till I am well, and then you shall tell me how 
to cure myself ’ He grew bettor, and talked 
with a noble enthusiasm of keeping up the 
rejircsentation of respectable families His zeal 
on this subject was a circumstance in his cha- 
racter exceedingly remaikablc, when it is con- 
sidered that he himself had no pretensions to 
blood I heard him once say, ‘ I have great 
merit m being zealous for subordination and 
the honouis of birth , for I can haidly tell who 
was my grandfather ’ He maintained the dig- 
nity and propriety of male succession, in op- 
jiosition to the opinion of one of our friends, 
who had that day emjiloyed Mi Chambers to 
draw his will, devising his estate to his three 
sisters, in pieference to a remote heir male 
Johnson called them ‘three dowdia,* and said, 
with as high a spirit as the boldest baron in 
the most pci feet days of the fcudil system, ‘An 
ancient estate should always go to males It is 
mighty foolish to let a sti anger have it because 
he maiiies youi daughter and takes jour name 
As for an estate newly acquued by tiadc, you 
may give it, if you will, to the dog Toicser, and 
let him keep his ovm name ’ 

I have known him at times exceedingly di- 
verted at what seemed to others a very small 
spoit He now laughed immoderately, without 
any reason that we could peiceivo, at our fiiend’s 
mikmg his will, called hun the icbtator^ and 
added, ‘ I dare say he thinks he has done a 
mighty thing He won’t stay till he gets home 
to his seat in the country, to produce this 
wonderful deed he’ll call up the landlord of 
the first inn on the road ; and, after a suitable 
preface upon the moitality and the uncertainty 
of life, will tell him that he should not delay 
making his will, and “Heie, sir,” will he say, 
“is my will, which I have just made, with the 
assistance of one of the ablest lawyers in the 
kingdom ; ” and he will read it to him (laughing 
all the time). He beheves he has made this 
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will ; but be did not make it : you, Chambers, 
made it for him. I trust you have had more 
conscience than to make him say, Being of 
sound understanding ; ” ha, ha, ha ! I hope he 
has left me a legacy. I’d have his will turned 
into verse, bke a ballad.* 

In this playful manner did he run on, exult- 
ing in his own pleasantry, which certainly 
was not such as might be expected from the 
author of the Rambler ^ but which is here pre- 
served tliat my readei-s may be acquainted even 
with the slightest occasional ohaiactenstics of 
so eminent a man. 

Mr. Chambers did not by any means relish 
this jocularity upon a matter of which j3a?’5 
magna fuitf and seemed impatient till he got 
nd of us. Johnson could not stop his merri- 
ment, but continued it all the way till he got 
without the Temple Gate. He then burst into 
such a fit of laughter, that he appeared to be 
almost in a convulsion ; and in order to support 
himself, laid hold of one of the posts at the side 
of the foot pavement, and sent forth peals so 
loud, that in the silence of the night his voice 
seemed to resound from Temple Bar to Fleet 
Ditch 

This most ludicrous exhibition of the awful, 
melancholy, and venerable Johnson, happened 
well to counteract the feelings of sadness which 
I used to experience when paiting with him foi 
a considerable time I accompanied him to his 
door, where he gave me his blessmg 

He records of himself this year, ‘Between 
Easter and Whitsuntide, having always con- 
sidered that timo as propitious to study, I at- 
tempted to learn the Low Dutch language * It 
IS to be observed thit he here admits an opinion 
of the human mind being influenced by seasons, 
which he ridicules in his writings His pro- 
gress, ho says, w intcriupted by a fever 
‘ which, by the impmdent use of a small print, 
left an inflammation in his useful eye * We can 
not but admire his spiiit when wo know, that 
amidst a complication of bodily and mental dis 
tiess, ho was still animatc(l with the desire of 
intellectual impiovcment ^ Various notes of 
his studies apjiear on different days, m his 
manuscript diary of this year ; such as, 

* Inchoavi lectionem Pentateiichi. — Finvoi lec- 
tionem Conf Fab Durdonum — Legi primum 
actum Tioadum — Lcgi Dissertation em Clerici 
postremam de Pent — 2 of Clark's Sermons — 
L Apollonii pugnam Betnciam. — L, centum 
versus Jlomcri ’ 

Let this serve as a specimen of what acces- 
sions of literature ho was perpetually infusing 
into his mind, while he chaiged himself with 
idleness. 

This year died Mrs Salusbury (mother of 
Mrs Thrale), a lady whom he appears to have 
esteemed much, and whose memory he honoured 
with an epitaph 

‘ Prayert and Meditations, p 129 —Boswell. 


CHAPTER XXVIIL 
1773. 

In a letter from Edinburgh, dated the 29th of 
May, I pressed J ohnson to persevere in his resolu- 
tion to make this year the projected visit to the 
Hebrides, of which he and I had talked for 
many years, and which I was confident would 
afford us much entertainment. 

* TO JASIES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

•Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, 
July 5, 1773 

* Dear Sir, — Vnien your letter came to me, I 
was so darkened by an inflammation in my eye 
that I could not for some time read it I can 
now write without trouble, and can read large 
prints My eye is gradually growing stronger, 
md I hope will be able to take some delight in 
the survey of a Caledonian loch 

‘ Chambers is going a Judge, with six thou- 
sand a-ycar, to Bengal Ho and I shall come 
down together as far as Newcastle, and thence I 
shall easily get to Edinburgh Let mo know 
the exact time when your courts intermit I 
must conform a little to Chambers’s occasions, 
and he must confoim a little to mine The 
time which you shall fix must be tlio common 
point to which wo will come as near as we can 
Except this eye, I am very well 

‘Beattie IS so caressed, and invited, and treated, 
and liked, and flattered by the gic it, that I can 
sec nothing of him I am in gicit hope that he 
will be well provided for, and then we will live 
upon him at the Manschal College, without pity 
or modesty 

‘ left the town without taking leave of 

me, and is gone in deep dudgeon to Is 

not this very childish ’ When' is now my legacy’ 

‘ I hope your dear lady and her dear baby are 
both well I shall see them too when I come , 
and I have that opinion of your choire, as to 
suspect that when I have seen Mis Boswell, I 
shall be less willing to go away — I am, dear sii , 
your affectionate humble scivaut, 

‘ Sam J ohnson. 

‘ Write to me as soon as you can Chambers 
IS now at Oxfoid ’ 

I again ivrote to him, informing him that the 
Court of Session rose on the 12th of August, 
hoping to see him before that time, and ex- 
pressing, perhaps in too extravagant terms, my 
admiration of him, and my expectation of plea- 
sure from our intended tour. 

•to JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

‘ August 3, 1773 

• Dear Sir,— I shall set out from London on 
Friday the Cth of this month, and purpose not 
to loiter much by the way Which day I shall 
be at Edinburgh I cannot exiictly tell. I sup- 
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pose I must dnve to an inn, and send a porter 
to find you. 

‘ I am afraid Beattie will not be at his College 
■oon enough for us, and I shall be sorry to miss 
him; but there is no staying for the concur* 
rence of all conveniences. We will do as well 
as we can.~I am, sir, your most humble servant, 
‘Sam Johnson.* 

TO THE SAME. 

‘ August 3, 1773. 

* Dear Sir, — Not being at Mr Thrale’s when 
your letter came, I had ^vntten the inclosed paper 
and sealed it , bringing it hither for a frank, I 
found yours If anything could repiess my 
ai dour, it would be such a letter as yours. To 
disappoint a friend is unplcasmg and he that 
forms expectations like yours, must bo disap- 
pointed. Think only when you see mo, that 
you see a man who loves you, and is proud and 
glad that you love him — I am, sir, your most 
affectionate, ‘ Sam Johnson * 

TO the same. 

‘ Newcastle, Aug 11, 1773 

‘ Dear Sir, — I came hither last night, and 
hope, but do not absolutely promise, to be in 
Edmburgh on Saturday Beattie will not come 
so soon — I am, sir, your most humble servant, 

‘ Sam. Johnson * 

‘ My compliments to your lady. ’ 

TO THE SAME. 

‘ Saturday night 

‘ Mr Johnson sends his comi)limcnts to Mr 
Boswell, being just ariivodat Boyd’s.* 

Ills stay in Scotland was from the 18th of 
August, on whicli day he ai rived, till the 22d 
of November, when he set out on his return to 
London , and I btlicve iimety-four days weio 
never ii.isscd by vny man in a more vigorous 
exertion 

lie came by the way of Berwick-upon-Tweed 
to Edinburgh, where ho remained a few days, and 
then wont by St Andrews, Aberdeen, Inverness, 
and Fort Augustus, to tho Ilebiides, to visit 
which was tho piincipal object he had in view 
He visited tho isles of Sky, Rasay, Coll, Mull, 
Iiichkciineth, and Icolmkill. Ho travelled 
through Aigyleshiro, by Inverary, and fiom 
thence by Lochloniond and Dunibaitoii to Glas- 
gow, then by Loudon to Auchinleck in Ayrshiie, 
the seat of my family, and then by Hamilton, 
back to Ediiibuigli, where ho again spent some 
time Ho thus saw tho four Universities of 
Scotland, its three principal cities, and as muth 
of tho Higliland and insulai life as was sufficient 
for his philosophical contemplation. I had the 
pleasuie of accompanying hmi during the whole 
of his journey He was respectfully entertained 
by tho great, the learned, and the elegant 
wherever he went ; nor was he less delighted 


with the hospitality which he experienced in 
humbler life 

His various adventures, and tho force and 
vivacity of his mind, as exercised during this 
peregrination, upon innumerable topics, have 
been faithfully, and to the best of my abihties, 
displayed in my Journal of a Tour to the Heb- 
rides ^ to which, as the pubhc has been pleased 
to honour it by a very extensive circulation, I 
beg leave to refer, as to a separate and remark- 
able portion of his life,* which may be there seen 
in detail, and which exhibits as striking a view 
of his powers in conversation, as his works do of 
his excellence in writing. Nor can I deny to 
myself the very flattering gratification of in- 
sertmg here the character which my friend 
Mr, Courtenay has been pleased to give of that 
work : 

‘ With Reynolds* pencil, vivid, bold, and tiue. 

So fervent Boswell gives him to our view . 

In every trait wo see liis mind expand , 

The master rises by the pupil s h ind , 

We love the writer, jiraisc his happj vein. 

Graced with the naiveti of the sage Montaime. 
Hence not alone are brighter parts display’d, 

But e’en the specks of character portrav’d 
We see the Rambler with fastidious smile 
Mark the lone tree, and note the heath-clad isle , 
But when the heroic tale of Floia^ charms. 

Deck’d in a kilt, he wields a chieftain s arms : 

The tuneful piper sounds a maitial strain, 

And Samuel sings “ The King shall ha\e his ain. ” * 

During Ills stay at Edinburgh, after Ins return 
from the Hebrides, he was at great pains to ob- 
tiin information concerning Scotland, and it 
will appear, from his subsequent letters, that 
lie was not less solicitous for intelbgenco on 
this subject aftei his return to London. 

‘ TO JABIES BOSWELL, ESQ 

27,1773. 

‘ Dear Sir, — I came home last night without 
any incommodity, danger, or wean ness, and 
am ready to begin a new journey. I shall go 
to Oxford on Monday I know Mrs Boswell 
wished me well to go her wishes have not been 

* The author was not a small gamer by this exiia- 
ordmary jouracy , for Dr Johnson thus writes to Mis 
Thrale, Nov 8, 1773 * Boswell will praise my resolu- 
tion and perseverance, and I shall m return celebiate 
his good humour and perpetual chcci fulness He has 
better faculties than I had imagined , more justness of 
discernment, and more fccunditj of images It is veiy 
t onvenient to travel with him , for there is no house 
wheie he is not received with kindness and respect ’ 
Let 90, to Mrs Thrale —Malone 

* * The celebrated Flora Macdonald.’ See Boswell’s 
Tour to the HebruUs 

* In this he showed a very acute penetration. My 
wife paid him the most assiduous and respectful atten- 
tion, while he was our guest , so that I wonder how he 
discovered her wishing foi liis departure. The truth 
is, that his irregular hours and uncouth habits, such 
as turning the candles witli their heads downwards 
when they did not burn bright enough, and letting the 
wax drop upon the carpet, could not but be disagree- 
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'disappointed. Mrs. Williams has received Sir 
A.*s ' letter, 

‘ Make my compliments to all those to whom 
my compliments may be welcome 

‘ Let the box * be sent as soon as it can, and 
let me know when to expect it. 

‘ Inquire, if you can, the order of the Clans 
Macdonald is first, Maclean second ; further I 
cannot go Quicken Dr Webster I am, sir, 
yours affectionately, ‘Sam. Johnson.* 

‘ MR BOSWELL TO DR. JOHNSON. 

‘ Edinburgh, Dec. 2, 1773 

•You shall have what information I can pro- 
cure as to tlie order of the Clans A gentleman 
of the name of Grant tells me that there is no 
settled order among them , and he says that 
the Macdonalds were not placed upon the right 
of the army at Culloden ; the Stuaits were I 
shall, however, examine witnesses of every name 
that I can find here Dr. Webster shall be 
quickened too I like your httle memoran- 
dums , they are symptoms of your being in 
earnest with your book of northern travels 

Your box shall be sent next week by sea 
You will find in it some pieces of the broom 
bush, which you saw growing on the old castle 
of Auchinleck The wood h.is a curious appeal - 
ance when sawn across You may either have 
a little wnting-standish made of it, or get it 
formed into boaids for a treatise on witchcraft, 
by way of a suitable binding.’ 

• «•••# 

* MB BOSWELL TO DR JOHNSON, 

‘ Edinburgh, Dec 18, 1773 
##*••• 

• You promised mo an inscription for a print 
to be taken from an histoiical jiicturo of Mary 
Queen of Scots bemg forced to resign her crown, 
which Ml Hamilton at Rome has painted for 
me The two following have been sent to me — 

Maria Scotoi um Rigina mcliori seculo digiia, 
regiuni civibus seditiosis invila rcsignat ” 

“ Cives sedition Mariam Scotorum Meginam 
$ese muneri abdicare invitam cogunt ” 

‘ Be so good as to read the passage in Robert- 

able to I lady Besides, she had not that high admira- 
tion of him which was felt by most ot those who kueu 
him , and wliat was very natural to a female mind, 
she thought he had too much influence over her hus- 
band She once m a little waniith made, with more 
point than justice, this remark upon that subject ‘ I 
nave seen many a bear led by a man , but I never 
before saw a man led by a bear BoswelLm 

* Sir Alexander Gordon, one of the Professors at 
Aberdeen —Boswell. 

* This was a box containing a number of cunous 
things which he had picked up m Scotland, particularly 
some horn spoons —Boswell 

• The Reverend Dr Alexander Webster, one of the 
ministers of Edinburgh, a man of distmguished abili- 
ties, who had promised him information concerning the 
Highlands and Islands of Scotland.— Boswell. 


son, and see if you cannot give me a better in- 
scription I must have it both in Latm and 
English ; so if you should not give me another 
Latin one, you will at least choose the best of 
these two, and send a translation of it.* 

His humane forgiving disposition was put to 
a pretty strong test on his return to London, by 
a liberty which Mr Thomas Davies had taken 
with him in his absence, which was, to publish 
two volumes, entitled Miscellaneous and Fugi- 
tive PieceSy which he advertised in the news- 
papers, ‘By the Author of the liambler.* In 
this collection, several of Dr Johnson’s acknow- 
ledged writings, several of his anon 3 uiiou 8 per- 
formances, and some which he had written for 
others, were inserted ; but there were also 
some m which he had no concern whatever. 
He was at first very angry, as he had good 
reason to be But, upon consideration of his 
poor friend’s narrow circumstances, and that ho 
had only a little profit in view, and meant no 
harm, he soon relented, and contmued his kind- 
ness to him as formerly. 

In the course of his self-examination with re- 
trospect to this year, he seems to have been 
much dejected : for he says, January 1, 1774, 
‘This year has passed with so little improvement, 
that I doubt whether I have not rather impaired 
than increased my learning * and yet we have 
seen how he read, and wo know how he talked 
during that period 

He was now seriously engaged m writing an 
account of our travels in the Hebiidcs, in con- 
sequence of which I had the pleasure of a more 
fiequcnt correspondence witli him 

‘ TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ 

*Jan 29, 1774 

‘ Dear Sir, — My operations have been 
hindered by a cough , at least I flatter myself, 
that if my cough liad not come, I should have 
been further advanced. But I have had no in- 
telligence from Dr W [Webster], nor 

from the Excise Office, nor from you No ac- 
count of the httle borough ^ Notliing of the 
Erse language I have yet heard nothing of my 
box. 

‘ You must make haste and gather me all you 
can, and do it quickly, or I will and shall do 
without it 

‘ Make my compliments to Mrs Boswell, and 
tell her that I do not love her the less for wisli- 
ing mo away. I gave her trouble enough, and 
shall be glad, in recompense, to give her any 
pleasure. 

‘ I would send some porter mto the Hebrides, 
if I knew which w.iy it could be got to my kind 
friends there. Inquire, and let me know 

* ^ Prayers and Meditations, y 129 — Boswell. 

* The ancient burgh of Piestick m Ayrshire.— Bo*» 
well. 
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* Make my compliments to all the Doctors of 
Edinburgh, and to all my friends, from one end 
of Scotland to the other. 

‘Write to me, and send me what intelli- 
gence you can ; and if anything is too bulky for 
the post, let me have it by the carrier. I do 
not like trusting wind and waves — I am, dear 
fir, your most, etc., ‘ Sam. Johnson.* 

TO THE SAME 

‘ London, Fel 7, 1774. 

‘Dear Sir, — In a day or two after I had 
written the last discontented letter, I received 
my box, which was very welcome But still I 
must entreat you to hasten Dr Webster, and 
continue to pick up what you can that may be 
useful 

‘ Mr. Oglethorpe was with me this morning 
You know Ins errand. He was not unwelcome 

‘ Tell l\Irs Boswell that my good ntentions 
towards her still continue I should e glad to do 
anything that would either bcnef or please her 

‘Chambers is not yet gone, tut so hurried or 
so negligent, or so proud, that I rarely see him 
I have indeed, for some weeks past, been veiy 
ill of a cold and cough, and have been at Mis 
Thralc’s, that I might be taken care of. I am 
much better ; novoe redcunt in prwlia tires, but 
I am yet tender and easily disordered How 
happy it was that neither of us were ill m the 
Hebrides ! 

‘The question of Literary Property is this 
day before the Lords hlurphy drew up the 
Appellant’s case, that is, the pica against tlie 
perpetual right. I have not seen it, nor heard 
the decision I would not have the right per- 
petual 

‘ I will write to you as anything occurs, and 
do you send me something about my Scottish 
friends I have very great kindness for them 
Let me know likewise how fees come in, and 
when we aie to see you. — I am, sir, yours affec- 
tionately, ‘Sam. Johnson.* 

Ho at this time wrote the following letters to 
Mr Steevens, his able associate in editing Skak~ 
speare — 

‘ TO GEORGE STEEVENS, ESQ , HAMTSTEAD. 

*Feb 7, 1774 

‘Sir, — I f I am asked when I have seen Mr 
Steevens, you know what answer I must give , 
if I am asked when I shall see him, I wish you 
would tell me what to say 

‘ If you have Lesley's History of Scotland^ or 
any other book about Scotland except Boetius 
and Buchanan, it will be a kmdncbs if you send 
them to, sir, your humble servant, 

‘Sam. Johnson.* 

TO THE same. 

^Feb 21, 1774. 

* Sir, — e are thinking to augment our Club, 
and I am desirous of nominatmg you, if you 


care to stand the ballot, and can attend on | 
Friday nights at least twice in five weeks ; less j 
than this is too httle, and rather more will be 
expected. Be pleased to let me know before 
Friday.— I am, sir, your most, etc., 

‘Sam. Johnson.* 

TO THE same. 

^ March b, 1774 

‘Sir, — Last night you became a member of 
the Club ; if you call on me on Friday, I will 
introduce you. A gentleman proposed after 
you was rejected I thank you for Neander^^ 
but wish he were not so fine I will take care 
of him. — I am, sir, your humble servant, 

‘Sam Johnson.* 

*TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

^ March 5, 1774. 

‘Dear Sir, — Dr Webster’s informations were 
much less exact and much less determined than 
I expected : they are, indeed, much less positive 
than, if he can trust his own book,^ which he 
laid before me, he is able to give. But I be- 
lieve it will always be found that he who calls 
much for information will advance his work but 
slowly. 

‘I am, however, obliged to you, dear sir, for I 
your endeavours to help me, and hope that be- 
tween us something will some time bo done, if 
not on this, on some occasion 

‘ Chambers is either manied or almost married 
to Miss Wilton, a girl of sixteen, exquisitely ' 
beautiful, whom he has, witJi his lawyer’s 
tongue, persuaded to take her chance with him ' 
m the East. 

‘Wo have added to the club Charles Fox, 

Sir Charles Bunbui)’’, Dr Fordyce, and Mr. 
Steevens. 

‘Return my thanks to Dr Webster Tell Dr. 
Robertson I have not much to reply to his | 
censure of my negligence and tell Dr. Blair, i 
that since he has written hither what I said to 
him, we must now consider on i selves as even, 
forgive one another, and begin again I care 
not how soon, for he is a very pleasing man. 
Pay my compliments to all my fi lends, and 
remind Lord Ehbank of his piomise to give me 
all his works 

‘ I hope Mrs Boswell and little IMiss arc well 
— When shall I see them again ’ She is a sweet 
lady; only she was so glad to see me go, that 


* See the Catalogue of Mr Steeveus’s Libiary, No 
265 ‘Ncandri (Mich ) Oyus aurtum, Gr ct Lat 2 tom 
4to conoiurcico,folni>demiratis LipsiJi, 1577 '—This 
was doubtless the book which appeals to have been 
lent by Mr Steevens to Dr Johnson —Malone. 

* A manuscript account drawn by Dr Webster of all 
the parishes in Scotland, ascei taming their length, 
bieadth, number of Inhabitants, and distinguishing 
Protestants and Roman Catholics This book had 
been transmitted to governinont, and Dr Johnson saw 
a copy of it in Dr Webster’s possession —Boswell. 
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I have almost a mind to come again, that she 
may again have the same pleasure 

‘ Inquire if it he practicable to send a small 
present of a cask of porter to Dun vegan, Rasay, 
and Coll I would not wish to bo thought for- 
getful of civilities — I am, sir, your humble 
seivant, ‘Sam Johnson ' 

On the 5th of March I wrote to him, requesting 
his counsel whether I should this spring come 
to London I stated to him, on the one hand, 
some pecuniary embarrassments, which, together 
with my wife’s situation at that time, made mo 
hesitate and, on the other, the pleasure and 
improvement which my annual visit to the 
metropolis always afforded me , and particulaily 
mentioned a peculiar satisfaction which I expe- 
rienced in celebrating the festival of Easter m 
St Paul’s Cathedial ; tliat to my fancy it 
appeared like going up to Jeiusalem at the feast 
of the Passover; and that the stioiig devotion 
which I felt on that occasion diffused its in- 
fluence on my mind through the rest of the year. 

‘ TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

[Not datedy hut written about 
the V)th of March ] 

‘Dear Sir, — I am ashamed to think that 
since I received your letter I have passed so 
many days without answering it 

* I think there is no great difficulty in re- 
solving your doubts. The reasons for which 
you are inclined to visit London, aro I think 
not of sufficient strength to answer the objec- 
tions That you should delight to come once a 
year to the fountain of intelligence and ideasure, 
18 very natural, but both infoimation and 
pleasure must be regulated by propiiety 
Pleasure, which cannot bo obtained but by un- 
seasonable or unsuitable expense, must always 
end m pain ; and pleasure, which must bo enjoyed 
at the expense of another’s pain, can never be 
such as a worthy mind can fully delight in 
‘ What impiovement you might gain by com- 
ing to London, you may easily supply or easily 
compensate, by enjoining yourself some par- 
ticular study at home, or opening some new 
avenue to mfoimation. Edinburgh is not yet 
exhausted; and I am sure you will find no 
pleasuie here which can deserve either that you 
should anticipate any part of your future fortune, 
or that you should condemn yourself and your 
lady to pcnuiious frugality for the rest of the 
year. 

‘ I need not tell you what regard you owe to 
Mrs. Boswell’s entreaties ; or how much you 
ought to study the happiness of her who studies 
yours with so much diligence, and of whoso 
kindness you enjoy such good effects. Life 
cannot subsist in society but by reciprocal con- 
cessions. She permitted you to ramble last 
year, you must permit her now to keep you at 
home. 
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‘ Your last reason is so serious that I am un- 
willing to oppose it. Yet you must remember, 
that your image of worshipping once a year m a 
certain place, in imitation of the Jews, is but a 
compaiison; and simiU non cat idem if the 
annual resort to J erusalem was a duty to the 
Jews, it was a duty because it was commanded; 
and you have no such command, theiefore no 
such duty It may be dangerous to receive too 
readily, and indulge too fondly, opinions from 
which perhaps no pious mind is wholly dis- 
engaged, of local sanctity and local devotion. 
You know what strange effects they have 
produced over a great part of the Christian 
world I am now writing, and you, when 
you read this, are readmg under the eye of 
Ommjiresence. 

‘ To what degree fancy is to bo admitted into 
religious offices, it would require much delibera- 
tion to determine. I am far fiom intendmg 
totally to exclude it. Fancy is a faculty be- 
stowed by our Creator, and it is reasonable that 
all his gifts should be used to his glory, that all 
our faculties should co-operate in his worship ; 
but they are to co-operate according to the will 
of him that gave them, according to the order 
which his wisdom has established. As ceremo- 
nies piudential or convenient aro less obligatory 
than positive ordinances, as bodily woiship is 
only the token to others or ourselves of mental 
adoration, so fancy is always to act in subor- 
dination to reason We may take fancy for a 
companion, but must follow reason as our guide 
We may allow fancy to suggest certain ideas in 
certain places ; but reason must always be 
heard, when she tells us that those ideas and 
those places have no natural or necessary rela- 
tion When we enter a church, we habitually 
recall to mind the duty of adoration, but we 
must not omit adoration for want of a temple ; 
because we know, and ought to remember, that 
the Universal Lord is everywhere present 
and that, therefore, to come to Jona, or to 
Jerusalem, though it may be useful, cannot be 
neccssaiy 

‘ Thus I have answered your letter, and have 
not answered it negligently. I love you too 
well to be careless when you are seiious 

‘ I think I shall be very diligent next week 
about our tiavels, which I have too long 
neglected.— I am, dear sir, your most, etc., 

‘ Sam Johnson.* 

* Comxiliments to Madam and Miss.’ 

TO THB SAME. 

* May 10, 1774. 

‘ The lady who delivers this has a lawsuit, in 
which she desires to make use of your skill and 
eloquence, and she seems to think that she shall 
have something more of both for a recommenda- 
tion from me ; which, though I know how little 
you want any external excitement to your duty, 
I could not refuse her, because 1 know that at 
P 
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least it will not hurt her, to tell you that I wish 
her well. — I am, sir, your most humble servant, 
‘ Sam. Johnson.* 

‘ MR. BOSWELL TO DR JOHNSON. 

‘ Edinburgh, May 12, 1774. 

* Lord Hailes has begged of me to offer you 
hiB best respects, and to transmit to you speci- 
mens of Annals of Scotland^ from the accession 
of MaUolm Kenmore to the death of James F., 
in drawing up which his lordship has been 
engaged for some time His lordship wiitcs to 
me thus: “If I could procure Dr Johnson’s 
criticisms, they would be of gicat use to me in 
the prosecution of my woik, as they would be 
judicious and true I have no right to ask that 
Lavour of him If you could, it would highly 
oblige me ” 

* Dr Blair requests you may be assured that 
he did not wiite to London what you said to 
him, and that neither by word nor letter has he 
made the least complaint of you , but, on the 
contrary, has a high respect for you, and loves 
you much more since he saw you in Scotland 
It would both divert and please you to see his 
eagerness about this matter.* 

* TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

Streatham, June 12, 1774. 

‘Dear Sir, — Yesterday I put the first sheets 
of The Journey to the Hebrides to the press. I 
have endeavoured to do you some justice m the 
first paragraph It wiU bo one volume m 
octavo, not thick 

‘ It will be proper to make some presents in 
Scotland. You shall tell me to whom I shall 
give ; and I have stipulated twenty five for you 
to give in your own name. Some will take the 
present better from me, otheis better from you 
In this you who are to hve in the place ought 
to direct Consider it Whatever you can get 
for my purpose send me ; and make my compli- 
ments to your lady and both the young ones — 

I am, sir, yours, etc , ‘Sam. Johnson.* 

‘ MR. BOSWELL TO DR. JOHNSON. 

‘ Edinburgh, June 24, 1774. 

‘You do not acknowledge the receipt of the 
various packets which I have sent to you 
Neither can I prevail with you to answer my 
letters, though you honour me with returns 
You have said nothing to me about poor Gold- 
smith,* nothing about Langton 

‘ I have received for you, from the Society for 
Propagating Christian Knowledge m Scotland, 
the following Erse books — The New Testament, 
— Baxter's Call, — The Confession of Faith of 
the Assembly of Divines at Westminster , — The 
Mother* 8 Catechism A Gaelic and English 
Vocabulary ’ * 

* Dr Goldsmith died April 4, this year — Boswell. 

• These books Dr Johnson presented to the Bodleian 
liibraiy.—BosWKLL. 


* TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

* July 4, 1774. 

‘Dear Sir,— I wish you could have looked 
over my book before the printer, but it could 
not easily be. I suspect some mistakes ; but as 
I deal, perhaps, more in notions than in facts, 
the matter is not great, and the second edition 
will be mended, if any such there be. The press 
will go on slowly for a time, because I am 
going into Wales to morrow. 

‘ I should be very sorry if I appeared to treat 
such a character as Lord Hailes otherwise than 
with high respect I return tho sheets, to 
which I have done what mischief I could , and 
finding it so little, thought not much of sending 
them The narrative is clear, lively, and short 

‘ I have done worse to Lord Hailes than by 
neglecting his sheets ; I have run him in debt. 
Dr Horne, tho President of Magdalen College, 
in Oxford, wrote to me about three months ago 
that he purposed to reprint Walton’s LiveSy and 
desired me to contribute to the work My 
answer was that Lord Hailes intended the same 
publication ; and Dr Horne has resigned it to 
him His lordship must now think seriously 
about It. 

Of poor dear Dr Goldsmith there is little to 
bo told, more than the papers have made public 
He died of a fever, made, I am afraid, more 
violent by uneasiness of mind His debts began 
to be heavy, and all his resources were ex- 
hausted. Sii Joshua is of opinion that he owed 
not less than two thousand pounds. Was ever 
poet so trusted before ? 

‘ You may, if you please, put the inscription 
thus. — “il/ana Scotorum Regina nata 15 — , a 
suis in exilium acta 15 — , ab hospitd nect data 
15 — ** You must find the years. 

‘ Of your second daughter, you certainly gave 
tho account yourself, though you have forgotten 
it While Mrs Boswell is well, never doubt of 
a boy Mrs Thrale brought, I think, five girls 
running, but while I was with you she had a 
boy 

‘ I am obliged to you for all your pamphlets, 
and of the last I hope to make some use I 
made some of the former. I am, dear sir, your 
most affectionate servant, 

‘Sam Johnson* 

‘My comphments to all the three ladies.* 

‘to BENNET langton, esq , AT LANGTON, NEAR 
SPILSBY, LINCOLNSHIRE 

^ July 5, 1774. 

* Dear Sir, — ^Y ou have reason to reproach mo 
that I have left your last letter so long un- 
answered, but I had nothing particular to say. 
Chambers, you find, is gone far, and poor 


* On the cover enclosing them. Dr Johnson wrote — 
* If ipy delay has given any reason for supposing that 
I have not a very deep sense of the honour done me 
by asking my judgment, I am very soriy ’—Boswell. 
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Goldsmith is gone much further. He died of a 
fever, exasperated, as I believe, by the fear of 
distress. He had raised money and squandered 
it by every artifice of acquisition and folly of 
expense But let not his frailties be re- 
membered ; ho was a very great man. 

‘ I have just begun to print my Journey to the 
HehrideSf and am leaving the press to take 
another journey into "Wales, whither Mr Thrale 
IS going, to take possession of at least five 
hundred a-year, fallen to his lady. All at 
Streatham, that are alive, are well 

‘ I have never recovered from the last dread- 
ful illness, but flatter myself that I glow 
gradually better ; much, however, yet remains 
to mend. Kipn ixitio'oy 

‘If you have the Latin version of Busy^ 
curious, tliii bty Jly, bo so kind as to transcribe 
and send it , but you need not be in haste, for 
I shall be I know not whore for at least five 
weeks I wrote the following tetrastich on 
poor Goldsmith ; — 

‘Toy ilffopacts rov *OXificipoiO, xovivi* 

*A(paoirt pin BiTivt, ^o^to’eri ‘Turn, 

OTffi fiifinXi <puiris, (lirpuv "ipyoi •Ta.'ka.tb*^ 

KXuUrt croojTjjv, Irrapitto*, (pvfftKcv 
* Please to make my most respectful compli- 
ments to all the ladies, and remember me to 
young George and his sisters. I reckon George 
begins to show a pair of heels 

‘ Do not be sullen now, but let me find a letter 
when I come back I am, dear sir, your affec- 
tionate humble servant, ‘Sam. Johnson.* 

*TOMR ROBERT LEVET. 

‘ Llbwenny, in Denbighshire, 
August 16, 1774. 

*Dear Sir, — Mr Thralc’s affairs have kept 
hmi heic a great while, nor do I know exactly 
when we shall come hence. I have sent you a 
bill upon Mr. Stiahan. 

‘ I have made nothing of the ipecacuanha, but 
have taken abundance of pills, and hope that 
they have done me good. 

‘ Wales, so far as I have yet seen of it, is a 
veiy beautiful and rich country, all enclosed 
and planted Denbigh is not a mean town 
Make my compliments to all my friends, and 
tell Frank I hope he remembers my advice. 
AVhen his money is out, let him have more. — 

I am, sir, your humble servant, 

‘Sam Johnson.* 

•mR BOSWELL to dr. JOHNSON. 

Edinburgh, August 30, 1774. 

‘ You have given me an inscription foi a por- 
trait of Mary Queen of Scots, m which you, m 
a short and striking manner, point out her hard 
fate. But you will be pleased to keep in mind 
that my picture is a representation of a particu- 
lar scene in her history • her being forced to re- 
sign her crown, while she was imprisoned in the 
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castle of Lochleven. I must, therefore, beg that 
you will be kind enough to give me an inscrip- 
tion suited to that particular scene, or determine 
which of tho two formerly transmitted to you is 
the best ; and, at any rate, favour me with an 
English translation It will bo doubly kind if 
you comply with my request speedily. 

‘Your critical notes on the specimen of Loid 
Hailes’s Annals of Scotland are excellent I 
agieed with you on cvciy one of them. He him 
self objected only to tlie alteration of free to 
hi ave, m the passage where he says that Edward 
“dejiaited with the gloiy due to the conquerer 
of a free people ” Me says, to call the Scots 
brave would only add to the glory of their con- 
queror You will make allowance for the 
national zeal of our annalist I now send a few 
more leaves of the Annals, which I hope you 
will pciuse, and return with observations, as 
you did upon the fonner occasion Lord Hailes 
wiites to me thus “Mr Boswell will be pleased 
to cxjiress the grateful sense which Sir David 
Dalrymple has ofDi Johnson’s attention to Ins 
little 8i)ccimen The further specimen will 
show, that 

Even m an Edward he can see desert” 

‘It gives me much pleasuie to hear that are- 
publication of Isaac Walton’s Lives is intended. 
You have been in a mistake in thinking that 
Lord Hailes had it in view I remember one 
morning, while he sat with you m my house, he 
said that there should be a new edition of Wal- 
ton’s Lives , and you said that “ they should be 
benoted a little ” This was all that passed on 
that subject You must, theieforc, inform Dr 
Horne that he may resume his plan. I enclose 
a note concerning it , and if Dr Horne will 
wiite to me, all the attention that I can give 
shall be cheerfully bestowed upon what I think 
a pious work, — the preservation and elucidation 
of Walton, by whose writings I have been most 
pleasingly edified.’ 

‘ MR BOSWELL TO DR JOHNSON. 

‘ Edinburgh, Sejyt 16, 1774 
‘Wales has probably detained you longer 
than I supposed You will have become quite 
a mountaineer, by visiting Scotland one year 
and Wales another. You must go next to Swit- 
zerland Canibna will complain if you do not 
honour her also with somo remarks And I find 
concessive coluvince, the booksellers expect an- 
otlier book I am impatient to see your Tour 
to Scotland and the Hebrides. Might you not 
send mo a copy by the post as soon as it is prmted 
off?* 


‘to JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

‘ London, October 1, 1774 
‘Dear Sir,— Y esterday I returned from my 
Welsh journey. I was sorry to leave my book 
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•uspendcd so long • but having an opportunity 
of seeing with so much convenience a new part 
of the island, I could not reject it I have been 
m hve of the six counties of North Wales, and 
have seen St Asaph and Bangor, the two seats 
of their Bishops , have been upon Penmanmaur 
and Snowdon, and passed over into Anglesea 
But Wales is so little dilfeient from England, 
that it offers nothing to the sjicculation ot the 
traveller. 

‘ When I came home, I found several of your 
papers, with some jjages of Lord Hailcs’s Annals, 
which I will consider I am in haste to give 
you some account of myself, lest you should sus- 
pect me of negligence in the pressmg business 
which I find recommended to my care, and 
which I knew nothing of till now, when all caie 
IS vain * 

‘ In the distribution of tny books I puriioso to 
follow your advice, adding such as shall occur 
to me. I am not pleased with your notes of 
remembrance addc d to your names, for I hope 
I shall not easily forget them 

* I liave received four Erse books, without any 
direction, and suspect that they arc intended for 
the 0\ford library If that is the intention, I 
think it will be proper to add the metneal 
psalms, and whatever else is printed in Erse, 
that the inesent may bo complete The donor’s 
name should be told 

* I wish you could have read the book before 
it was pi inted, but our distance does not easily 
permit it 

‘ I am sorry Lord Ilailcs does not intend to 
publish Walton , I am afraid it will not bo done 
so well, if it be done at all. 

‘I puipose now to diive the book foiward 
Make my compliments to Mrs Boswell, and let 
mo hear often fiom you — I am, dear sir, your 
affectionate humble servant, 

‘ Sam Johnson ’ 

This tour to Wales, which was made in com- 
pany with Mr and Mis Thrale, though it no 
doubt contributed to hib health and amusement, 
did not give an occasion to such a discuisive 
exeicise ot his mind as our toui to thelicbiides 
I do not find that ho kept any journal or notes 
of what he saw theie All that I heaid him say 
of it was, that, ‘instead of bleak and baiien 
mountains, theie were green and feitile ones, 
and that one of the castles m Wales would con- 
tain all the castles he had seen m {Scotland ’ 

CHAPTER XXIX, 

1774-1775. 

Parliament having been dissolved, and his 
fiiend Mr Thrale, wlio was a steady siippoitei 

* I had wiitteii to him, to request his inUrpositiou 
In bclialf of a coiivk t, who I thought was very un- 
justly condomned — Boswell. 


of government, having again to encounter tha 
storm of a contested election, Johnson wrote a 
short political pamphlet, entitled The Patriot, 
addiessed to the electors of Great Britain; a 
title which, to factious men who consider a 
patriot only as an opposcr of the measures of 
government, will appear strangely misapplied. 
It was, however, wiittcn with energetic vi- 
vacity , and except those passages m which it 
endeavours to vindicate the glaiing outrage of 
the House of Commons in the case of the 
Middlesex election, and to justify the attempt 
to reduce our follow subjects in Ameiica to un- 
conditional submission, it contained an admir 
able display of the proiiertics of a real patriot, 
in the onginal and genuine sense; — a sincere, 
steady, rational, and unbiassed fiiend to the in- 
terests and prosperity of his king and country. 
It must be acknowledged, however, that both 
in this and his two former pamphlets, there 
was, amidst many poweiful arguments, not only 
a considciable portion of sophistry, but a con- 
temptuous ridicule of his opponents which was 
veiy jiiovoking. 

*TOMR PERKINS* 

‘ October 25, 1774. 

*Sm, — You may do me a veiy gi cat favour 
Mrs Williams, a gentlewoman whom you in.iy 
have seen at Mr Tlirale’s, is a petitioner for Mr 
Hctheiington’s chanty petitions aio tins day 
issued at Christ’s Hospital 

‘ I am a bad manager of business in a crowd ; 
and if I should send a mean man, he may be put 
iway without his eiraud I must tlicicfoie 
entreat that you will go, and ask for a pc iiiion 
for Anna Williams, whose paper of inquiries was 
delivered with answers at the counting house of 
the hospit.il on Thursday the 20tli My servant 
will attend you thither, and bring the i)etition 
homo when you have it 

‘The petition winch they are to give us, is a 
form which they deliver to every j^etitioncr, and 
which the petitioner is aftcrwaids to fill up, and 
return to them again This we must have, or 
wc cannot proceed according to tlicir directions 
You need, I believe, only ask for a petition , if 
tlicy inquire for whom you ask, you can tell 
them. 


* Mr Perkins was fora number of yeais the woilhy 
superintendent of Mr Thiale s great iirtiv ery, and after 
Ills dcaith beo.ame one of tlic piuyiitlois of it , and now 
resides (17yi)in Mr Tin ih s house in Southwark, which 
was the scene of so many literary meetings, and m 
which he continues the liberal hosi>italit\ for which it 
w<is eminent Dr Johnson esteemed him much Ho 
hung up in the counting-house a line pi oof of the ad- 
mirable mezzotinto of Dr Johnson by Doughty , and 
wlien Mrs Thrale asked him, somewhat ilippantly, 
‘Why do you put him upm the counting-house?' he 
answered, ‘Because, madam, I wish to have one wise 
man there ‘ Sir,’ said Johnson, ‘ I thank you It is 
a very handsome compliment, and I believe you spcuK 
sincerely ’ — Boswell. 
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‘ I beg pardon for giving you this trouble ; but 
It 18 a matter of great imiiortance — I am, sir, 
your moit humble servant, 

‘Sam. Johnson.* 

‘ TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

‘ London, OcL 27, 1774. 

‘Dear Sir, — There has appeared lately in the 
papers an account of a boat overset between Mull 
and Ulva, in which many passengers weie lost, 
and among them Maclean of Coll. We, you 
know, were once drowned ; * I hope, therefoi e, 
that the story is either wantonly or erroneously 
told Pray satisfy me by the next post. 

‘ I have punted two bundled and forty pages 
I am able to do nothing much woith doing to 
dear Lord H.ules’s book. I wiU, however, send 
back the sheets , and hope bydegices to answei 
all your reasonable expectations. 

‘ Mr Thralo has happily sunnounted a very 
violent and acrimonious opiiosition , but all joys 
have their abatement — Mrs Tlirale has fallen 
from her horse and hui-t herself very much The 
rest of our fi lends, I believe, are wcdl My com 
plmients to Mis Boswell, — I am, sir, your 
most affectionate seivant, 

‘Sam Johnson.* 

This letter, which shows his tender concern 
for an amiable young gentleman to whom he 
had been very much obliged in the Ilebiides, I 
have mseited accoiding to its date, though be- 
fore receiving it I had informed him of the 
melancholy event that the young Laud of Coll 
was unfoi tunately di owned. 

‘ TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

Nov 26, 1774. 

‘ Dear Sir, — Last night I corrected the last 
p ige of our J ou'i'v ey to the Hebrides. The pi inter 
Ins detained it all this time, for I had, before I 
went into Wales, wiitten all except two sheets 
The Patriot was called for by my iiolitical 
friends on Friday, was written on Saturday, 
and I have heard little of it. So vague are con- 
jectures at a distance ^ As soon as I can, I will 
take care that copies be sent to you, for I would 
wish that they might bo given before they are 
bought but I am afraid tluit Mr Strahan will 
send to you and to the booksellers at the same 
time. Trade is as diligent as courtesy I have 
mentioned all that you recommended. Pray 
make my compliments to Mrs Boswell and the 
younglings. The club has, I think, not yet 
met 

‘ Tell me, and tell me honestly, what you think 
and what others say of our tiavels Shall we 


* In the newspapers — Boswell. 

* Alluding to a passage in a letter of mine, where 
speaking of his Journey to the Hebrides, I say, ‘ But has 
not the Pat not been an intenaiption by the lime taken 
to write it, and the time luxuriously spent 111 listeuing 
to its api)laubes ? ’—Boswell. 


touch the continent?* — I am, dear sir, your 
most humble servant, * Sam. Johnson.* 

In his manuscript diary of this year, there is 
the following entry — 

* Nov 27 Advent Sunday. I considered that 
this day, being the beginning of the ecclesias- 
tical year, was a proper time for a new course 
of life 1 began to read the Greek Test imcnt 
legularly, at one hundred and sixty verses eveiy 
Sunday This day I began the Acts 

‘In this week I read Viigil’s Pastorals I 
learned to repeat the Pollio and Gallus. 1 read 
caielessly the first Georgia * 

Such evidences of his unceasing ardour, both 
for ‘ divine and human lore,’ wlicn advanced 
into his sixty-fifth year, and notwitlistanding 
his many disturbances from disease, must make 
us at once honoui his spiiit, and lament that it 
should be so grievously clogged by its material 
tegument It is remarkable that he was vciy 
fond of the piocision which calculation pio 
duces Thus we find in one of his manusciijit 
diaiies, ‘ P2 pages in 4to Gr Test and 30 pages 
Beza’s foho, compiise the whole in 40 days ’ 

‘ DR. JOHNSON TO JOHN HOOLE, ESQ 

* December 10, 1774. 

‘Dear Sir, — I have returned your pUy,® 
which you will find undei scored with red, wlierc 
there was a woid which I did not like. The red 
will be washed olf with a httle water. 

‘ The plot is so well framed, the intricacy so 
artful, and the disentanglement so easy, the 
suspense so affecting, and the passionate parts 
so piopeily intei posed, that I liavc no doubt of 
its success. — I am, su, your most huuible ser- 
vant, ‘{Sam. JoHXbON.’ 

Tlio first effort of his pen in 1775 was Pro- 
posals for publishing the Woiks of JMrs Char- 
lotte Lennox^ m three volumes quaito In his 
diaiy, January 2, I find this entry — ‘Wrote 
Charlotte’s Proposals ’ But, indeed, the internal 
evidence would have been quite sufhcient Her 
claim to the favour of the public was thus 
enfoiced . — 

‘ Most of the pieces, as they appear singly, 
have been read with apiirobation, peihaps above 
their merits, but of no great advantage to the 
writer. She hoiies, therefore, that she shall not 
be considered as too indulgent to vanity, or too 
studious of interest, if from that labour which 
has hitherto been chiefly gainful to others, she 
endeavours to obtain at least some profits to 
herself and her children She cannot decently 
enforce her claim by the praise of her own perfor 
mances , nor can she suppose that, by the most 

» We had projected a voyage together up the B^iltic, 
and talked of visiting some ol the more northern 
regiors —Boswell 

* Cleonice —Boswell. 
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artful and laboured address, any additional 
notice could be procured to a publication, of 
which Her Majesty has condescended to be the 
pationess ' 

He this year also wrote the preface to Ba- 
retti’s Ea^y Lessons in Italian and English. 

‘to JAMES BOSWELL, FSQ. 

* January 14, 1775. 

‘Deah Sir, — Y ou never did ask foi a book by 
the post till now, and I did not think on it You 
see now it is done I sent one to the King, and 
I hear he likes it 

‘ I shall send a parcel into Scotland for pre- 
•ents, and intend to give to many of my fi lends 
In your catalogue you left out Lord Auchinlock 

‘Let me know, as fast as you read it, how 
you like it ; and let me know if any mistake is 
committed, or anything important left out. I 
wish you could have seen the sheets My com- 
pliments to Mrs Boswell, and to Veronica, and 
to all my fi lends. — I am, sir, your most humble 
seivant, ‘Sam Johnson.* 

‘ MR. BOSWELL TO DR JOHNSON. 

‘ Edinburgh, Jan 19, 1775 

‘ Be pleased to accept of my best thanks for 
your J(jui my to the Hehi ides^ which came to me 
by last night’s post I did really ask the favour 
twice, but you have been even with me by 
granting it so speedily Ihs dat qui cito dat 
Though ill of a b id cold, you kept me up the 
gi eatest i)art of last night ; for I did not stop 
till I had read eveiy word of your book I 
looked back to our first talking of a visit to the 
Ilehiides, which was many years ago, when 
sitting by ourselves in the Mitre Tavern m 
London, I think about witchinr; tune 0 ’ night 
and then exulted in contemplating our scheme 
tulfilled, and a monununtuni peicnne of it 
erected by your supeiioi abilities I shall only 
say that your book has afforded me a high 
gratification I shall aftei wards give you my 
thoughts on paiticular passages In tlie mean- 
time, I hasten to tell you of your having mis- 
taken two names, which you will correct in 
London, as I shall do heie, that the gentle- 
men who dcseive the valuable cornidimcnts 
which you have paid them may enjoy their 
honours In page 106, for Qordon read Mur- 
chison , and in page 357, for MacUan read 
Maclcod. 

* But I am now to apply to vou for immediate 
aid in my piofcssion, which you have ncvei 
refused to grant when I requested it. I enclose 
you a petition for Dr Menus, a physician at 
Aberdeen, m which Sir John Dairy mple has 
exerted his talents, and which I am to answer 
as counsel for the mauageis of the Royal Infir- 
mary in that city. Mr. Jop, the Provost, who 
delivered to you your freedom, is one of my 
clients, and as a cUuen of Aberdeen^ you will 1 
luiiport him. | 


‘ The fact is shortly this In a translation of 
the charter of the Infirmary from Latin into 
English, made under the authority of the mana- 
gers, the same phrase in the original is m one 
place rendered Physician^ but when apphed to 
Dr Memis is rendered Doctor of Medicine. Dr 
Memis complained of this before the translation 
was printed, but was not indulged with having 
it altered; and ho has brought an action for 
damages on account of a supposed injury, as if 
the designation given to him was an inferior 
one, tending to make it be supposed he is not a 
physician^ and consequently to hurt bis prac- 
tice. My father has dismissed the action as 
groundless, and now he has appealed to the 
whole com t ’ * 

‘ TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

*Jan 21, 1775. 

‘Dear Sir, — I long to hear how you like the 
book; it IS, I think, much hked here. But 
Maepherson is very furious ; can you give me 
any more intclhgence about him, or his Fingal ’ 
Do what you can, and do it quickly. Is Loid 
Ilailes on our side ’ 

‘ Pray let me know what I owed you when I 
left you, that I may send it to you 

‘ I am going to write about the Americans If 
you have picked up any hints among your law- 
yeis, who are great masters of the law of nations, 
or if your own mind suggest anything, let me 
know But mum, it is a secret 

‘ I will send your paicel of books as soon as I 
can , but I cannot do as I wish However, you 
find everything mentioned m the book which 
you recommended 

* Langton is here ; wo are all that ever we 
were He is a worthy fellow, without malice, 
though not without resentment 

‘Poor Beauclerk is so ill, that his life is 
thought to be in danger. Lady Di muses him 
with very great assiduity 

‘Reynolds has taken too much to strong 
liquor,* and seems to delight in his new chaiao- 
ter. 

‘ This 18 all the news that I have ; but as you 
love verses, I will send you a few which I made 
upon inchkenneth , ^ but remember the condi- 
tion, you shall not show them, except to Lord 
Hailes, whom I love better than any man whom 
I know so little If he asks you to tianscribo 

* In the 001114; of Session of Sc otlaiul an action is first 
tried hy one of the judges, who is called the Lord 
Ordinary , and if either party is dibsatistied, he may 
appeal to the whole Court, consisting of fifteen, tlie 
Lord President and fourteen other judges, who hai 0 
both in and out of the couit the title of Lords from 
the name of tlieir estates , as. Lord Auchmleck, Loid 
Monhoddo, etc —Boswell. 

* It should be recollected that this fanciful descrip- 
tion of his friend was given by Johnson after ho him- 
self had become a water-drinker —Boswell 

* See them in Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 3d 
edit p 337 — Bosu eli* 
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them for him, you may do it, but I think he 
must promise not to let them be copied again, 
nor to show them as mine. 

‘ I have at last sent back Lord Hailcs’s sheets. 
I never think about returmng them, because I 
alter nothing You will see that I might as 
well have kept them However, I am ashamed 
of my delay , and if I have the honour of receiv- 
ing any more, promise punctually to return them 
by the next post hlake my compliments to 
dear Mrs Boswell, and to Miss Veronica. — I am, 
dear sir, youis most faithfully, 

‘ Sam. Johnson.* * 

* MR. BOSWELL TO DR JOHNSON. 

‘ Edinburgh, January 27 , 1775 . 

‘You rate our lawyers here too high, when 
you call them great masters of the law of nations 

* As for myself, I am ashamed to say I have 
read httle and thought little on the subject of 
Ameiica I will be much obliged to you, if you 
diiect me where I shall find thebestinfoimation 
of what is to be said on both sides It is a subject 
vast 111 its present extent and future conse- 
quences The imperfect hints which now float 
in my miiul, tend rather to tlic foimation of an 
opinion that our government lias been precij)!- 
taiit and boveie 111 the icsolutions taken against 
the Bostonians "Well, do you know that I 
have no kindness foi that race ’ But nations or 
bodies of men should, as well as individuals, 
have a fair tiial, and not be condemned on cha- 
racter alone Have we not express contiacts 
with our colonies, which afford a nioio certain 
foundation of judgment than gcneial political 
speculations on the mutual iiglits of States and 
their inovinces or colonies ’ Bray let me know 
immediately what to read, and I shall diligently 
endeavour to gather foi you anything that I can 
find Is Burke’s speech on Ameiican taxation 
published by himself ^ Is it authentic*'' I remem - 

* lie now sent me a Latin insciiption for my his- 
toiical picture, Maiy Queen of Scots, and afterwaids 
favoiiied me with an English translation Mi Aider- 
man Boydell, that eminent pation of the aits, has 
subjoined them to the engraving tiom my pictiue. 

* Mana bcotorum Reijina, 

Hominum seditiosorum 
Contumcliis lasmta^ 

Minis ternta, damonlms victa, 

Lthello, per quern, 

Regno cedit, 

Lacrimans irejndansque 
Nomen aqyponit 
* Mary Queen of Scots, 

Hai isscd, terrified, and overpowered 
By the insults, menaces. 

And clamours 
Of her rebellious subjects. 

Sets her hand. 

With tears and confusion, 

To a resignation of the kingdom ' 

— Boswell. 


her to have heard you say, that you had never 
considered East Indian affairs ; though, surely, 
they are of much importance to Great Britain. 
Under the recollection of this, I shelter myself 
from the reproach of ignorance about the Ameri- 
cans If you write upon the subject, I shall 
certainly understand it But, since you seem 
to expect that I should know something of it, 
without your instruction, and that my own mind 
should suggest something, I trust you will put 
me m the way. 


* What does Becket mean by the Originals of 
Fingal and other Poems of Ossian, which ho ad- 
veitises to have lam m his shoji ? 

• •*..••• 

‘to JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ 

* Jan 28 , 1775 

‘ Dear Sir, — You sent me a case to consider, 
in winch I have no facts but what arc against 
us, nor any principles on which to reason. It is 
vain to write thus without materials The fact 
seems to be against you ; at least, I cannot know 
or say anything to the contrary I am glad that 
you like the book so well. I hear no more of 
Maepherson. I shall long to know what Loid 
Hailes says of it Lend it him piivately I 
shall send the parcel as soon as I can. Make 
iny comiiliments to Mis. Boswell —I am, sir, 
etc., ‘Sam. JoHNbON.* 

• MR. BOSWELL TO DR JOHNSON. 

‘ Edinburgh, Feh 2 , 1775 . 

‘ As to Maepherson, I am anxious to have from 
yourself a full and pointed account of what has 
passed between you and him It is confidently 
told here, that before your book came out ho 
sent to you to let you know that he understood 
you meant to deny the authenticity of Ossian’s 
poems , that the oiiginals weie in bis possession ; 
that you might have inspection of them, and 
might take the evidence ot people skilled in the 
Erse language , and that ho hoped, after this 
fair offer, you would not be so uncaiidid as to 
assert tliat he had refused reasonable proof. 
That you paid no regard to his message, but pub- 
hshed your strong attack upon him , and then 
he wrote a letter to you, m such terms as he 
thought suited to ono who had not acted as a 
m^n of veracity You may believe it gives me 
pam to hear your conduct represented as un- 
favourable, while I can only deny what is said, 
on the ground that your character refutes it, 
without having any information to oiipose. Let 
me, I beg it of you, be furnished with a suffi- 
cient answer to any calumny upon tins occasion. 

‘ Lord Hailes writes to me (for we correspond 
more than we talk together), “As to Fingal, I 
see a controversy arising, and purpose to keep 
out of its way. There is no doubt that I might 
mention some circumstances, but I do not choose 
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to commit them to paper.” * What his opinion 
ifl, I do not know. He says, “I am singularly 
obliged to Dr Johnson for his accurate and use- 
ful criticisms Had he given some strictures on 
the general plan of the work, it would have 
added much to his favours ” He is charmed with 
your verses on Inchkenneth, says they are very 
elegant, but bids mo tell you he doubts whether 
“ Legitinuxs fauunt pe( tora imra precei," 
be according to the rubric But that is your 
concern, foi jou know he is a Bicsbyteiian.* 

• ••••••* 

* TO DR LAWRENCE * 

^Feb 7,1775. 

‘Sir, — One of the Scotch physicians is now 
prosecuting a coiporation that in some public 
instrument have styled him Doctor of Medicine 
instead of Physician Boswell desires, being 
advocate for the corporation, to know whether 
Doctor of Medicine is not a legitimate title, and 
whether it may be considered as a disadvan- 
tageous distinction I am to write to-night ; be 
pleased to tell me — I am, sir, your most, etc , 
‘Sam JoHNbON.* 

‘ TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ 

* Fell uary 7 , 1775 

‘My df\r Boswell, — I am surprised that, 
knowing as you do the disposition of your 
countrymen to tell lies in favour of each other,* 
you can be at all alFectcd by any reports that 
circulate among tlicin Macphcr&on never in his 
life offered me a sight of any original or of any 
evidence of any kind , — but thought only of in- 
timidating me by noise and threats, till my last 
answer — that I would not be deteried from de- 
tecting what I thouglit a cheat by the menaces 
of a rufiian — juit in end to our correspondence 

‘ The state of the question is this He and 
Dr. Blair, whom I consider as deceived, say 
that he copied the poem from ohl manuscripts 
His copies, if ho had them, and I beheve him to 
have none, arc nothing Where are the manu- 
scripts ? They can be sliown if they exist, but they 
were never shown ‘ De non existentibus et non 
appareniihusf says our law, ‘ eadem est ratio ’ 
No man has a claim to credit upon his own word 
when better evidence, if he had it, may be easily 
produced. But so far as we can find, the Erse 
language was never written till very lately for 
the pill poses of religion A nation that cannot 
write, or a language that was never written, has 
no manuscripts 

• His lordship, notwithstanding his resolution, did 
commit his sentiments to paper, and in one of his 
notes to his Collection of Old Scottish Poetry^ says, 

‘ To doubt the authenticity of those poems, is a refine- 
ment in scepticism indeed ’ — J Boswell, jun 

• The learned and worthy Dr Lawienco, whom Dr 
Johnson respected and loved os his physician and 
ftiend — Boswell. 

• My fiiond has in this letter relied upon my testi- 
mony, with a confidence of which the ground has i 
escaped my recollection —Boswell. 


‘ But whatever he has he never offered to show. 
If old manuscripts should now bo mentioned, I 
should, unless there were more evidence than 
can be easily had, suppose them another proof of 
Scotch conspiracy in nation il falsehood 

‘ Do not censure the expression , you know it 
to be true. 

‘ Dr Memis’s question is so narrow as to allow 
no Bi»orulation , and I have no facts before me 
but those which his advocate has produced 
against you. 

‘ I consulted this morning the Piesident of the 
London (College of Physicians, who says that 
with us Dodo) of Physic (we do not say Doctor 
of Medicine) is the highest title that a piactiser 
of physic can have , that Doctor implies not 
only Physician, but teacher of physic, that 
every Doctor is legally a Physu lan , but no man 
not a Doctor can practise physic but by licence 
particularly granted The Doctorate is a licence 
of itself It seems to us a very blcndei cause of 
piobecution. 


‘lam now engaged, but in a little time I hope 
to do all you would have My compliments to 
Madam and Veronica. — I am, sii, yoin most 
humble servant, ‘JSam. Johnson.’ 

AVliat words wcio used by Mr Macphcison in 
his letter to the venerable sage I have never 
heard , but they are generally said to have been 
of a natiiic very dilTcrent from the language of 
literary contest Dr Johnson’s answer ap- 
peared in the newspapers of the day, and has 
since been fiequently re2)ublish('d , but not with 
perfect accuracy I give it as dictated to me 
by himself, written down in Ins prisince, and 
authenticated by a note in his owahaiidwiiting, 
‘ This, I thinl, IS a trm copy.'* ^ 

‘Mr James Macpherson, — I received ymir 
foolish and impudent letter Any violence 
offered me I shall do my best to rcivel , and 
what I cannot do for myself, the law shall do 
for me I hope I shall never be deteired fiom 
detecting what I think a cheat, by the menaces 
of a ruffian. 

‘ What would you have me retract ’ I thought 
your book an imposture ; I think it an impos- 
ture still. For this ojnnion I have given my 
reasons to the public, which I here daie you to 
refute. Your rage I defy Your abilities, since 
your Homer, are not so formidable , and what I 
hear of your morals mclines me to pay regard 
not to wli.it you shall say, but to what you shall 
prove. You may imnt this if you will 

‘Sam. Johnson.* 

Mr lyiacpherson little knew the character of 
Dr Johnson, if he supposed that he could be 
easily intimidated , for no man was ever more 

* I have deposited it m the Biitish Museum. — i>os< 

WELL. 
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remarkable for personal courage. He had, in- 
deed, an awful dread of death, or rather, ‘ of 
something after death ; * and what rational man, 
who seriously thinks of quitting all that he has 
ever known, and going into a new and unknown 
state of being, can be without that dread ’ But 
his fear was from reflection, his courage natu- 
ral His fear, m that one instance, was the re- 
sult of philosophical and religious consideration 
Ho feared death, but he feared nothing else, 
not even what might occasion death Many 
instances of his resolution may bo mentioned 
One <lay, at ]Mr Beauclcrk’s house in the coun- 
try, when two large dogs weic fighting, ho went 
up to them and beat them till they separated , 
and at another tunc, when told of the danger 
there was that a gun might burst if charged 
with many* balls, he put in six or seven and fired 
it off against a wall Mr. Langton told me, that 
when they were swimming together near Oxford, 
he cautione<l Di Johnson against a pool which 
was reckoned particularly dangerous, uiion which 
Johnson diiectly swam into it He told me 
himself that one night he was attacked in the 
sheet by four men, to whom he would not yield, 
but kept them all at bay, till the watch came 
up, and ( amed botli him and them to the round- 
house In the iilayhouso at Lichfield, as Mr 
Claiiick informed me, Johnson having for a 
moment quitted a chair which was placed for 
him between the side scenes, a gentleman took 
possession of it, and when Johnson on his return 
civilly demanded his seat, rudely refused to give 
it up ; upon which Johnson hud hold of it, and 
tossed him and the chan into the pit Foote, 
whoso successfully revived the old comedy by 
exhibiting living chaiacters, had resolved to imi- 
tate Johnson on the stage , expecting great pio- 
fits fiom the ridicule of so celebrated a man 
Johnson being informed of his intention, and 
being at dinner at Mr Thomas Davies’s the 
bookseller, from whom I had the story, he asked 
]\[r Davies ‘what was the common piice of an 
oak stick , ’ and being answeied sixjicnce, ‘Why 
then, sir,’ said ho, ‘give me leave to send your 
servant to purchase me a shilling one. I’ll have 
a double quantity , for I am told Foote means 
to take me off, as he calls it, and I am deter- 
mined the fellow shall not do it with impunity ’ 
Davies took care to acquaint Foote of this, which 
ellectually checked the wantonness of the mimic 
Mr. Maepherson’s menaces made Johnson 2^ro- 
vide himself with the same implement of de- 
fence ; and had he been attacked, I have no 
doubt that, old as he was, he would have made 
his corporal prowess be felt as much as his in- 
tellectual. 

His Journey to the Western Islands of Scot- 
land[*] 18 a most valuable performance It 
abounds in extensive philosophical views of so- 
ciety, and m ingenious sentiment and lively de- 
scription. A considerable part of it, indeed, 
consists of speculations, which, many years 


before he saw the wild regions which we visited 
together, probably had employed his attention, 
though the actual sight of those scenes un- 
doubtedly quickened and augmented them. 
Mr Orme,* the very able historian, agreed with 
me m this opinion, which he thus strongly ex- 
pressed — ‘There are in that book thoughts 
which, by long revolution in the great mind of 
Johnson, have been formed and jiubshcd like 
liebbles rolled m the ocean I * 

That he was to some degree of excess a true- 
bom Englishman, so as to have entertained an 
undue jircjiidice against both the country and 
the iicoide of Scotland, must be allowed But 
it was a prejudice of the head and not of the 
heart. He had no ill-will to the Scotch ; for if 
ho had been conscious of that, he never would 
have thrown himself into the bosom of their 
countiy, and trusted to the protection of its 
remote inhabitants with a fearless confidence. 
His rcmaik ujion the nakedness of the countiy, 
from its being denuded of trees, was made after 
having tiavellcd two hundred miles along the 
eastern coast, where certainly trees are not to 
be found near the road ; and bo said it was ‘ a 
map of the road ’ which he gave His disbelief 
of the authenticity of the poems ascribed to 
Ossian, a Iligldand bard, was confirmed in the 
course of his journey by a very strict examina- 
tion of the evidence offered for it , and although 
their authenticity was made too much a national 
point by the Scotch, there were many respect- 
able persons in that country who did not concur 
m this ; so that bis judgment u^ion the question 
ought not to be decried even by those who differ 
from him. As to myself, I can only say, upon 
a subject now become very uninteresting, that 
when the fragments of Highland ^loetry first 
came out, I was much pleased with their wild 
lieculi irity, and was one of those who subscribed 
to enable their editor, Mr Macphcison, then a 
young man, to make a search in the Highlands 
and Hpbiides for a long iioom in the Erse lan- 
guage, which was repoitcd to be i^reserved 
somewhere in those regions. But when there 
came forth an Epic Poem in six books, with all 
the common circumstances of former compo- 
sitions of that nature ; and when, upon an at- 
tentive examination of it, there was found a 
pcrjietual recurrence of the game images which 
aiqicar in the fragments ; and when no ancient 
manuscript, to authenticate tlie work, was de- 
posited in any public library, though that was 
insisted on as a reasonable proof, who could for- 
bear to doubt ? 

Johnson’s grateful acknowledgments of kind- 
ness received in the course of this tour, com- 
pletely refute the brutal reflections which have 
been thrown out agamst him, as if he had 
made an ungrateful return ; and his delicacy in 
sparing in his book those who, we find from hia 


^ Eobert Orme, histonan of Hiudostau. 
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letters to Mrs Thrale, were just objects of cen- 1 sentiments with freedom, and m many instances 


irare, is much to bo admired. His candour and 
amiable disposition is conspicuous from his con- 
duct, when informed by Mr. Macleod, of liasay, 
that he had committed a mistake, which gave 
that gentleman some uneasiness lie wrote 
him a courteous and kind letter, and inserted 
in the newspapers an advertisement, correcting 
the mistake * 

The observations of my friend Mr Dempster, 
in a letter written to me soon after he had read 
Dr Johnson’s book, are so just and hberal, that 
they cannot be too often lepeated : 

‘There is nothing in the book, from beginning 
to end, that a Scotchman need to take amiss 
What he says of the country is true , and his 
observations on the people are what must natu- 
rally occur to a sensible, observing, and reflect- 
ing inhabitant of a convenient metiopolis, whcie 
a man on thirty pounds a year may bo better 
accommodated with all the little wants of hfc 
than Coll or Sir Allan 

‘ I am charmed with his researches concerning 
the Erse langunge, and the antiquity of their 
manuscripts I am quite convinced, and I shall 
rank Ossi.mand his Fingils and Oscais amongst 
the nursery tales, not the tiue lustoiy of our 
countiy, in all time to come 

‘ Ujion the whole, the book cannot displease, 
for it lias no pretensions The author neither 
says lie is a geographer, nor an antiquarian, nor 
very learned in the history of Scotland, nor a 
naturalist, nor a fossilist The manners of the 
people, and the face of the country, are all he 
attempts to desciihe or seems to have thought 
of Much were it to be wished that they who 
have travelled into more remote, and of course 
more cuiioiis regions, had all possessed Ins good 
sense Of the state of learning, his observations 
on Glasgow University show he has foimcd 
a very sound judgment. He understands oiu 
climate too , and he has accuiately obseived the 
changes, however slow and impel ceptiblc to us, 
which Scotland has undergone in consecpiouce 
of the blessings of liberty and internal peace ’ 

Mr Knox, another native of Scotland, who 
has since made the same tour, and published an 
account of it, is equally libcial — 

‘ I have read,* says he, ‘ bis book again and 
again, travelled with him from Berwick to 
Glenelg, through countries with which I am 
well acquainted , sailed with him from Glenelg 
to Rasay, Sky, Rum, Ctdl, Mull, and Icolmkill , 
but have not been able to coircct him in any 
matter of consequence I have often admired 
the accuracy, the precision, and tlie justness of 
what he advances respecting both the countiy 
and the people. 

‘The Doctor has everywhere delivered his 

1 See Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 3d edit p 
620 .— Boswell. 


with a seeming regard for the benefit of the in- 
habitants and the ornament of the country. 
His remarks on the want of trees and hedges 
for shade, as well as for shelter to the cattle, 
are well founded, and merit the thanks, not the 
illiberal censure, of the natives He also felt 
for the distresses of the Highlanders, and ex- 
plodes with great propiiety the bad manage- 
ment of the grounds, and the neglect of tmiber 
m the Hebrides * 

Having quoted Johnson’s just comxoliments 
on the Rasay family, he says — 

‘On the other hand, I found tins family 
equally lavish in their encomiums upon tlio 
Doctor’s conversation, and his subsequent civili- 
ties to a young gentleman of that countiy, wlio, 
upon waiting upon him at London, was well 
received, and expeiienccd all the attention and 
regard that a waim fiicnd could bestow Mi 
Macleod having also bcem in London, waited 
upon the Doctor, who provided a magnificent 
and expensive entertainment m honoui ot liis 
old Hebiidean acquaintance ’ 

And talking of the military road by Foit 
Augustus, he says — 

‘ By this 10 id, though one of tlie most rueged 
m Gicat Biitain, the celebrated Dr Johnson 
passed fiom Inveincss to the Hebiide Isles. 
His obseivations on the country and iieople ai« 
extremely correct, judicious, and instructive ’ 

Mr Tytlcr, the acute and able vindicitor 
of ]\Iary Queen of Scots, m one of his Icttcis 
to Mr James Elphinstone, pubhslied m that 
gentleman’s Foil^ Years* Cou esxmidence, 
says — 

‘I lead Dr Johnson’s Tour with very great 
Xdcasure Some few errors lie has fallen into, 
but of no great impoitance, and those arc lost 
in the numbeilcss beauties of his woik If I 
had leisure, I could perhaps point out the most 
exceptionable iilaces , but at iircscnt I am in 
the country, and have not his book at hand 
It 18 i)lain he meant to speak well of Scotland , 
and he has, in my apprehension, done us gieat 
honour in the most capital ai tide, the cliaiacter 
of the inhabitants ’ 

His private letters to Mis Thrale, written 
during the course of his jouiney, which there- 
fore may be supiaosed to convey Ins genuine 
feelings at the time, abound in such benignant 
sentiment towards the people who showed him 
civilities, that no man whose temper is not very 
harsh and sour can retain a doubt of the good- 
ness of his heart. 

It IS jiamful to recollect with what rancour 
he was assailed by numbers of shallow, initable 
North Britons, on account of his supjiosed in- 
jurious tieatmcnt of their countiy and coiintiy- 
men in his Journey Had there been any just 
giound for such a charge, would the viituous 
and candid Dempster have given his opinion of 
the book m the terms m which 1 have quoted ? 
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Would the patriotic Knox* have spoken of it as 
he has done? Would Mr Tytler, surely 

* a 5cof, if ever Scot there were/ 

have expressed himself thus ’ And let me add 
that, citizen of the woild as I hold myself to be, 
I have that degree of predilection for my ncUale 
solu7R—n^y, I have that just sense of the merit 
of an ancient nation which has been ever re* 
nowned for its valour, which in former times 
maintained its independence against a poweiful 
neighbour, and in modem times has been equally 
distinguished for its ingenuity and industry in 
civilised life, — that I should have felt a generous 
indignation at any injustice done to it John- 
son treated Scotland no worse than ho did even 
his best friends, whose characters he used to 
give as they appealed to him, both in light and 
shade. Some people who had not exeiciscd 
their minds sufhciently, condemned him for 
censuring his friends But Sir J oshua Reynolds, 
whose philosophical penetration and justness of 
tliinking wci e not less known to those who lived 
with him, than his genius in his ait is admired 
by the woild, expl.iiucd his conduct thus . — 

‘He wis fond of discrimination, which ho 
could not sliow without pointing out the bad as 
well as the good m every character ; and as his 
friends were those whose chaiacters he knew 
best, they afforded him the best oppoitunity 
for showing the acuteness of lus judgment ’ 

He exjuessed to his friend Mr Windham,^ 
of Norfolk, his wonder at the extreme jealousy 
of the Scotch, and their resentment at having 
their countiy dcsciibed by him as it really was, 
when, to say that it was a country as good as 
England, vould liave been a gicat falsehood 
‘None of us,’ said he, ‘would be ofTcndcd if a 
foicigncr who has travelled licre should say that 
vines and olives don’t grow 111 England ’ And 
as to his pre]udice against the Scotch, which I 
always ascribed to that nationality which he 
obsei ved in iJ/zem, he said to the same gentleman, 

‘ When I find a Scotchman to whom an English- 
man IS as a Scotchman, that Scotchman shall 
be an Englishman to me ’ His intimacy with 
many gentlemen of Scotland, and his employing 
so many natives of that country as his amanu 
enses, prove th it his jirejudice was not virulent, 
and I have deposited in the British Museum, 
amongst other pieces of his writing, the follow- 
ing note in answer to one from me, asking if ho 
would meet me at dinner at the IMitre, though a 
friend of mine, a Scotchman, was to be there — 

‘Mr Johnson does not see why Mr. Boswell 
should suppose a Scotchman less acceptable 
than any other man. He will be at the Mitre ’ 

My' mucli-valucd friend. Dr. Barnard, now 

> I obsorved with much regret, while the fust edi- 
tion of this work was passing thiough the press 
(August 1790), that this ingenious gentleman was dead. 
—Boswell. 

2 The Hi^ht Honourable William Windham, born 
1750, died IblO 


Bishop of Killaloe, having once expressed to 
him an apprehension, that if he should visit 
Ireland he might treat the people of that 
country more unfavourably than he had done 
the Scotch, he answered, with strong pointed 
double-edged wit, ‘ Sir, you have no reason to 
be afraid of me The Irish are not m a con- 
spiracy to cheat the world by false representa- 
tions of the merits of their countrymen No, 
SIT ; the Irish are a fair peofle , — they never 
speak well of one another ’ 

Johnson told me of an instance of Scottish 
nationality which made a very unfavourable 
impression upon his mind A Scotchman of 
some consideiation in London solicited him to 
recommend, by the weight of his learned au- 
thority, to bo master of an English school, a 
person of whom he who recommended him 
confessed he knew no more but that he was hia 
countryman. Johnson was shocked at this un- 
conscientious conduct. 

All the miserable cavillings against his Jour- 
ney in newspapers, magazines, and other fugitive 
publications, I can speak fiom certain know- 
ledge, only furnished him with sport At last 
there came out a scurrilous volume, larger than 
Johnson’s own, filled with malignant abuse, 
under a name, real or fictitious, of some low 
man, in an obscure corner of Scotland, though 
supiiosed to be the work of another Scotchman, 
who has found means to make himself well 
known both in Scotland and England The 
effect which it had upon Johnson was, to pio- 
duce this pleasant observation to Mr Sewaid, 
to whom he lent the book . ‘ This fellow must 
be a blockhead They don’t know how to go 
about their abuse. Who will read a five shil- 
ling book against me ’ No, sir, if they had wit, 
they should have kept pelting mo with pam 
phlels.’ 

‘me. BOSWELL TO DR JOHNSON, 

‘ Edinburgh, Feh 18, 1775. 

‘You would have been very well pleased if 
you had dined with me to-day. I had for my 
guests, Matquhaiiie , young Maclean of Coll, 
the successor of our fnend, a veiy amiable man, 
though not marked with such active qualities 
as his brother ; Mr Maclean of Torloisk m 
Mull, a gentleman of Sir Allan's family ; and 
two of the clan Grant; so that the Highland 
and Hebiidean genius reigned. We had a 
great deal of conversation about you, and diank 
your health m a bumper. The toast was not 
proposed by me, which is a cucumstance to be 
remarked ; for I am now so connected with you, 
that anything that I say or do to your honour 
has not the value of an additional compliment. 
It is only giving you a guinea out of that 
treasure of admiration which already belongs 
to you, and which is no hidden treasure ; for 1 
suppose my admiration of you is co-existon^ 
with the knowledge of my character 
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* I find that the Highlanders and Hebndeans 
In general are much fonder of your Journey 
than the low-country or hither Scots. One of 
the Grants said to-day that he was sure you 
were a man of a good heart, and a candid man, 
and seemed to hope that he should be able to con- 
vince you of the antiquity of a good i)roportion of 
the poems of Ossian. After all that has passed, 
I think the matter is capable of being pioved to a 
certain degree I am told tint Macpheison got 
one old Erse Mft from Clanranald, for the lestitu- 
tion of which he executed a foimal obligation, 
and it is affirmed th.it the Gaelic (call it Erse or 
call it Irish) h.as been written in the Highlands 
and Hebrides for many centunes It is reason- 
able to sujipose that such of the inhabitants as 
acquired any learning, possessed the art of wilt- 
ing as well as their Irish neighbours and Celtic 
cousins , and the question is, can sufficient evi- 
dence be sliown of this’ 

* Those who are skiUcd m ancient writings 
can determine the age of Mfes , or at least can 
ascertain the century m which they were 
written ; and if men of veracity, who are so 
skilled, shall tell us that MSS in the posses- 
sion of families in the Highlands and isles are 
the works of a remote age, I think we should 
be convinced by their testimony 

‘There is now come to this city Ilanald Mac- 
donald, from the Isle of Egg, who has several 
MSR of Else poetry, winch he wishes to publish 
by subsciiption I have engaged to take three 
cojues of the book, the piico of which is to be 
SIX shillings, as I w'ould subscribe for all the 
Erse that can be printed, bo it old or new, that 
the language may be preserved This man says 
that some of his manusciipts aie ancient , and, 
to be sure, one of them which was shown to me 
does appear to have the duskiness of antiquity 

* The inquiry is not yet quite hopeless, and I 
should think that the exact truth may be dis 
covered, if jiropcr means be used — I am, etc , 

‘ jAMIiS BoSWBLL.* 

‘to JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ 

^Fth 25, 1775. 

‘ Drab Sir, — I am sorry that I could not get 
books for my friends in Scotland INIr Strahan 
has at last i)romi8ed to send two dozen to you 
If they come, put the names of my friends into 
them • you may cut them out,^ and iiaste them 
with a httle starch in the book. 

‘ You then are going wild about Ossian 
Why do you think any part can be proved’ 
The dusky manuscript of Egg is probably not 
fifty years old ; if it be an hundred, it proves 
nothing. The tale of Clanranald is no proof 
Has Clanranald told it ? Can he prove it ’ 
There are, I believe, no Erse manuscripts 
None of the old families had a single letter m 


Erse that we heard of. You say it is likely 
that they could write The learned, if any 
learned there were, could; but knowing, by 
that learning, some written language, m that 
language they wrote, as letters had never been 
applied to their own If tlicie are manusciipts, 
let them be showm, with some pi oof tint they 
are not forged for the occasion You say 
many can remember parts of Ossian I believe 
all tliose parts aie versions of the English , at 
least there is no proof of thou antiquity 

‘ Maepherson is said to liave made some trans- 
lations himself ; and having taught a boy to 
write it, ordeicd him to say that lie had learned 
it of his grandmother The boy, when he giew 
up, told the story. This IMis Williams heard 
at Mr Strahan’s table Don’t be credulous , you 
know how little a Highlander can be trusted. 
Maepherson is, so far as I know, very quiet Is 
not that proof enough ’ Everything is against 
him No visible manusciipt , no mscnption m 
the language, no couespondence .among fiiends, 
no transaction of business, of which a single 
scrai) remains in the ancient f.imilies Mac- 
pherson’s pretence is that the chai.icter w.is 
Saxon If ho had not talked iinskill Lilly of 
uuinuscripts, he might have fought with oral 
tradition mucli longer As to Mi Giant’s in- 
formation, I suppose he knows much less of 
the matter than ourselves 

* In the mean lime, the bookseller says that 
the sale * is sufficiently quick They punted 
four thous.iiid. Coirectyour coi)y wheicver it 
IS wiong, and bring it up Your fi lends will 
all be glad to see you I think of going my- 
self into the country about lilay. 

‘ I am soiry that I have not managed to send 
the books sooner. I liave left foui for j ou, and 
do not rcstiict you absolutely to follow my 
directions in the distiibution. You must use 
your own discretion 

‘ Make my compliments to Mrs Boswell I 
suiipose she is now beginning to foigivo me — i 
am, dear sir, your humble seivant, 

‘Sam JoH^aoN.’ 


CHAPTER XXX, 

1775. 

On Tuesday, March 21, I arrived in London ; 
and on repairing to Dr Johnson’s before dinner, 
found him in his study, sitting with Mr. Petpr 
Garrick, the elder brother of David, strongly 
resembling him m countenance and voice, bu^ 
of more sedate and placid manners. Johnson 
informed me, that though Mr Beauclerk was in 
great pain, it was hoped he was not in danger, 
and that he now wished to consult Dr Ileber- 
den, to try the effect of a *new understanding* 


> Prom a list in his handwriting — -Boswfll. 


> Of his Journey to the Western Islands ojbeotland. 
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Both at this interview, and in the evening at 
Mr Thralo’s, whore he and Mr. Peter Garrick 
and I met again, he was vehement on the 
subject of the Ossian controversy, observing, 
‘ We do not know that there are any ancient 
Erse manuscrij^ts ; and we have no other reason 
to disbelieve that tlicio are men with three 
heads, but that we do not know tliat there arc 
any such iricn ’ He was outrageous upon hia sup- 
position tliat my countrymen ‘ loved Scotland 
better than truth,’ saying, ‘All of them — nay, 
not all, but d)oies of them — would come up and 
attest anything for the honour of Scotland ’ lie 
also persevered in his wild allegation tliat he 
questioned if there was a tree between Edin- 
burgh and the English border older than himstlf 
I assured him he was mistaken, and suggested 
that the jiroper punishment would be that he 
should receive a stupe at every tree above a 
hundred years old, that was found within that 
space lie laughed, and said, ‘I believe I 
might submit to it for a bawbee /’ 

The doubts which, mmy correspondence with 
him, I had ventured to state as to the justice 
and wisdom of the conduct of Great Biitain 
towards the Amciican colonies, while I at the 
same time requested that he would enable me 
to inform my .elf upon that momentous subject, 
ho had .iltogcthcr disregarded, and had lecontly 
published a pamphlet, entitled. Taxation no 
Tijianny an annver to the Ilesolutwns and 
Address of the Amencan Cong) ess [*] 

lie had long before indulged most unfavour- 
able sentiments of our fellow-subjects in Ame- 
rica Foi as eaily as 1709 , I was told by J>i 
John Campbell that he had said of them, ‘ Sii, 
they arc a race of convicts, and ought to be 
thankful for anything we allow them shoit of 
hanging ’ 

Of tins perfoimance I avoided to talk with 
him , for I had now foimed a clear and settled 
01)1111011, that the jicople of America were well 
wan anted to resist a claim that their fellow- 
subject, in the mothei -country should have the 
entire command of their fortunes, by taxing 
them without their own consent ; and the 
extieme violence winch it breathed appeared to 
me so unsuitable to the mildness of a Chiistian 
philosopher, and so directly opposite to thi 
pimciples of peace, which he had so beautifully 
recommended in Ins pamphlet resjiectmg Falk- 
land’s Islands, that I was sorry to see him 
ajipear in so unfavourable a light Besides, I 
could not perceive in it that ability of argument, 
or that felicity of expression, for which he was, 
upon other occasions, so eminent. Positive 
assertion, sarcastical severity, and extravagant 
ridicule, which he Inmsclf reprobated as a test 
of truth, were united in this ihapsody. 

That this pamphlet was written at the desire 
of those who were then in power, I have no 
doubt ; and, indeed, he owned to mo that it 
had been revised and curtailed by some of them 


Ho told me that they had struck out one pas- 
sage, which was to this effect . — 

‘That the colonists could with no solidity 
argue from their not having been taxed while m 
their infancy, that they should not now be 
taxed We do not put a calf into the plough ; 
we wait till he is an ox ’ 

He said, ‘ They struck it out cither critically 
as too ridiculous, or politically as too exaspe- 
rating I care not which It was their 
business. If an architect says, I will build five 
stoieys, and the man who employs liim says, I 
will have only tliiee, the employei is to decide ’ 
‘Yes, sir,’ said I, ‘m oidinaiy cases. But 
should it be so when the architect gives his 
skill and labour giatis^^ 

Unfavourable as I am constrained to say my 
opinion of this pamphlet was, yet, since it was 
congenial with the sentiments of numbers at 
that tune, and as eveiything relating to the 
wiitmgs of Dr Johnson is of impoitance in 
literary history, I shall therefore insert some 
passages winch weie stiuck out, it does not 
appear why, cither by himself 01 those who 
revised it They aj)pcar punted in a few proof 
leaves of it m my possession, marked with cor- 
rections in his own haudwiiting. I shall 
distinguish them by italics 
In the paragiajih wheic he says the Americans 
were incited to resistance by European intelli- 
gence from 

‘ men whom they thought their fi lends, but who 
wcic friends only to themselves,’ 
theie followed, — 

^and made by their selfishness^ the enemies of 
their count) y ’ 

And the next paragraph ran thus — 

‘ On the oiigmil contiivers of mischief, rather 
than on those whom tiny have dcliidedy let an 
insulted nation pour out its vengeance ’ 

The paiagraph which came next was in these 
words 

‘ Unhappy is that country in which men can 
hope for advanctment by faioui'iny its enemies 
The tranquillity of stable goiemmcnt is not 
always easily preserved against the maUunations 
of single innovators, but what tan be the hope 
of quiet, when factions hostile to the legislature 
can be openly foi mtd and openly avowed t ’ 

After the paragraph which now concludes the 
pamphlet, there followed this, in which he cer- 
tainly means the great Eail of Chatliam, and 
glances at a certain popular Lord Chancellor ^ — 
‘ Jf, by the fo) tune of war, they drive us utte) ly 
away, what they loill do next can only be conjee^ 
tured If a new monai chy is ei ected, they will 
want a King. He who first takes into his hand 
the sceptre of America should hai e a name of good 
omen, William ha^ been known both as con- 
queror and deliverer, and perhaps England, 
however contemned, might yet supply them with 


> Lord Camden. 
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ANOTHER William. Whigs^ indeed^ are not 
Willing to he governed , and it ts possilde that 
Kino William may he strongly inclined to guide 
their measures hut Whigs have been cheated like 
other mortals^ and suffered their leader to hecorne 
their tyi ant^ under the name of their Protector. 
What more they will receive from England^ no 
man can tell In their rudiments of empire they 
may uant a Chancellor ’ 

Then came tins paragraph * — 

‘ Thetrnumhers are, at present, not quite suffi- 
cient for the greatness which, in some form of 
government or other, is to riial the ancient 
monarchies j hut hy Dr Fianklin^s rule of pio- 
gression, they will, in a century and a quai'tcr, 
he more than equal to the inhabitants of Europe 
When the Whigs of Amei ica are thus multiplied, 
let the pi inces of the eai th tremble in their palaces 
If they should continue to double and to double, 
their own hemisphere would not contain them 
But let not our boldest oppvgners of authority look 
f 01 ward with delight to this futurity of Whiggism * 
How it ended I know not, as it is cut off 
abruptly at the foot of tho last of these proof 
pages 

His pamphlets in suppoit of the measures 
of administration were published on his own 
account, and he afteiwaids collected them into 
a volume, witli tho title of Political Tiads by 
the Author of the Rambler, with this motto . — 

* Fulhfur egrcglo quisqux’i sub Pnnape credit 

Si I mlium, nunqnam lihertas giatior utat 

Quatn sub Rcge pio ’ — Clauliamjs 

These pamphlets drew upon him numerous 
attacks Against tho common weapons of lite- 
raiy waifare he was hardened , but there were 
two instances of animadversion which I com- 
municated to him, and fiom what I could judge, 
botli fiom his silence and his looks, ax3l3eaied to 
me to impress him much. 

One Avas, A Letter to Dr SamuelJohnson, occa- 
sioned by his late political Publications It 
appeared previous to his Taxation no Tyranny, 
and was written by Di Joseph Towers In that 
performance, Dr Johnson was treated with the 
respect due to so eminent a man, while his 
conduct as a political writer was boldly and 
pointedly arraigned, as inconsistent with the 
chaiacter of one who, if he did employ his pen 
upon politics, 

* it might reasonably be expected should distin- 
guish himself, not by party violence and lancoui, 
but by moderation and by wisdom.* 

It concluded thus . — 

* I would, however, wish you to remember, 
should you again address the public under the 
character of a pohtical writer, that luxuriance 
of imagmation or energy of language will ill 
comiiensate for the want of candour, of justice, 
and of truth And I shall only add, that should 
I hereafter be disposed to read, as I hcietofoie 
have done, the most excellent of all your per- 


formances, the Rambler, the pleasure which I 
have been accustomed to find in it will be much 
diminished by the reflection that tlie writer of 
so raoial, so elegant, and so valuable a work, 
was capable of prostituting his talents in such 
productions as The False Alarm, the Thoughts 
on the Transactions respecting Falkland's Is- 
lands, and The Patriot.' 

I am willing to do justice to the merit of Dr 
Towers, of wliora I will say, tliat although I 
.ibhor his Whiggish deinociatical notions and 
Xiroxiensities (for I will not call them piiuuides), 
I esteem him as an ingenious, knowing, and very 
convivial man. 

The other instance was a paragraph of a 
letter to me from my old and most intimate 
friend the Reverend Mr Temxde, who wiote 
the character of Gray, which has had the honour 
to be adopted both by Mr Mason and Dr 
Johnson in their accounts of that poet. The 
words were — 

‘How can your great, I will not say your 
pious, but your moial friend, sux^poit the bar- 
barous measures of administration, which they 
have not the face to ask even then infidel pen- 
sioner Hume to defend ’ * 

However confident of the rectitude of bis own 
mind, Johnson may have felt sincere uneasiness 
that his conduct should bo erroneously imputed 
to unworthy motives by good men, and that 
the influence of his valuable writings should on 
that account be m any degieo obstiucted oi 
lessened 

He complained to a right honouiable friend 
of distinguished talents and very elegant m m- 
ners, with whom he maintained a long intimacy, 
and whose generosity towards him will after- 
wards ai)i)ear, that his pension having been given 
to him as a literary character, he had been 
apxdied to by the administration to write poli- 
tical pamplilets ; and he was even so much 
untated that he declared his resolution to 
resign his pension His friends show ed him the 
improi)riety of such a measure, and he after- 
wards expressed his giatitudc, and said ho had 
received good advice To that fiiend ho once 
signified a wish to have his jiension secured to 
him for life , but he neither asked nor received 
from Government any rewaid whatsoever for 
his political labours. 

On Friday, March 24, I met him at the 
Literary Club, where \vere Mr Beauclerk, 
Mr Langton, Mr Colman, Dr Percy, Mr. 
Vesey, Sir Charles Bunbury, Dr George For- 
dyce, Mr Steevens, and Mr Charles Fox. 
Before he came m we talked of his Journey to 
the Westerm Islands, and of his coming away, 
‘willing to believe the second sight,’ which 
seemed to excite some ridicule I was then so 
impressed with the truth of many of the stories 
of which I had been told, that I avowed my 
conviction, saying, ‘ He is only willing to believe : 
I do believe. The evidence is enough for me, 
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though not for his great mind What will not 
fill a quart bottle, will fill a pint bottle I am 
filled with belief/ ‘Are you?’ said Colman; 
‘ then cork it up.* 

I found his Journey the common topic of con- 
versation m London at this time, wherever I 
hai^pened to be At one of Lord Mansfield’s 
formal Sunday evening conversations, strangely 
called Levies, his lordship addressed me, ‘\Vc 
have all been reading your travels, INIr Boswell * 
I answered, ‘ I was but the humble attendant of 
Di Johnson’ The Chief- Justice, replied, with 
that air and manner which none, who ever saw 
and heard him, can forget, ‘He speaks ill of 
nobody but Ossian * 

Johnson was in high spirits this evening at 
the Club, and talked with great animation and 
success lie attacked Swift, as he used to do 
upon all occasions ‘ The Talc of a Tub is so 
supeiior to his other writings, that one can 
h irdly believe he was the author of it . * there 
18 in it such a vigour of mmd, such a swarm of 
thoughts, so much of nature, and art, and life ’ 
I wondered to hear him say of Gulliver's T'l avels, 
‘ When once you have thought of big men and 
little men, it is very easy to do all the rest ’ I 
endeavoured to make a stand for Swift, and 
tiled to rouse those who were much more able 
to defend him , but in vain. Johnson at last, 
of his own accord, allowed very gicat incut to 
tho inventory of articles found m the pocket 
of The IMan Mountain, particulaily the descrip- 
tion of his watch, which it was conjectured was 
his God, as he consulted it upon all occasions 
He observed that ‘ Swift put his name to but 
two things (after he had a name to put), 2'he 
Plan for the Improvement of the Englith Lan- 
guage, and the last Drapier's Letter * 

Fiom Swift there was an easy transition to 
Mr Thomas Sheridan Johnson* ‘Sheridan is 
a wondeiful admirer of tho tragedy of Douglas, 


' This rlonht has been much agitated on both sides, 
I think without good reason bee Addison’s Free- 
holdur. May 4, 1714, An Ajtology for the Tale of a 
Tub , Dr Ilawkesworth’s Preface to Swift’s Works, 
and Swift’s Letter to Toole the Printer, and Tooke’s 
Answer in that collection, Sheridan’s Life of Swift, 
Mr Courtenay’s noto on p 3 of his Poetical Review 
of the Literary and Moral Character of Dr Johnson , 
and Mr Cooksey’s Essay on the Life and CharacUr of 
John Lord Somers, Baton of Evesham 
Dr Johnson heie speaks only to the internal evi- 
dence I take leave to diller fiom him, having a very 
high estimation of the powers of Dr Swift II is 
Sentiments of a Church -of -England man, his Ser- 
mon on the Trinity, and other serious pieces, prove 
his learning as well as his acuteness in logic and 
metaphysics , and his various compositions of a difle- 
rent cast exhibit not only wit, humour, and ridicule, 
but a knowledge ‘ of nature, and aii;, and life ’ A com- 
bination therefore of those powers, when (as the 
Apology says) ‘the author was young, his invention 
at the height, and his reading fresh m his head,’ might 
•urely produce The Tale of a Tub —Boswell. 
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and presented its author with a gold medal. 
Some years ago, at a coffeehouse in Oxford, I 
called to him, “ Mr Sheridan, Mr. Sheridan 
how came you to give a gold medal to Home, 
for writing that foolish play ’ ” This, you see, 
was wanton and insolent, but I meant to be 
wanton and insolent A medal has no value 
but as a stamp of merit. And was Sheridan to 
assume to himself the right of giving that stamp ’ 
If Sheridan was magnificent enough to bestow a 
gold medal as an honoiary reward of diamatio 
excellence, he should have requested one of the 
Universities to choose the peison on whom it 
should be conferred Sheridan had no right to 
give a stamp of merit : it was counterfeiting 
Apollo’s com ’ 

On Monday, March 27, I breakfasted with 
him at Mr Strahan’s He told us that he was 
engaged to go that evenmg to Mrs Abington’s 
benefit ‘ She was visitmg some ladies whom I 
was visiting, and begged that I would come to 
her benefit. I told her I could not hear , but she 
insisted so much on my coming, that it would 
have been brutal to have refused her ’ This was 
a speech quite characteristical He loved to 
bring forward his having been m the gay circles 
of life , and he was, perhaps, a httle vain of the 
solicitations of this elegant and fashionable 
actress He told us the play was to be The 
Hypocrite, alteied from Cibber’s Honjuior, so 
as to satinze the Methodists. ‘ I do not think,’ 
said he, ‘the character of the Hypocrite justly 
applicable to the Methodists, but it was very 
apphcable to the Nonjurors I once said to Dr. 
Madan,* a cleigyman of Ireland, who was a great 
Whig, that perhaps a Nonjuror would have been 
less criminal in taking the oaths imposed by the 
ruling power than refusing them , because re- 
fusing them necessarily laid him under almost 
an irresistible temptation to be more ciiminal ; 
foi, a man must live, and if he precludes himself 
from the support furnished by the establish- 
ment, will probably be reduced to very wicked 
shifts to maintain himself ’ Boswell ‘I sliould 
think, sir, that a man who took the oaths con- 
trary to his pnncijples was a determined wicked 
man, because he was sure he was committing 
perjury ; whereas a Nonjuror might be insensibly 
led to do what was wrong, without bemg so 
directly conscious of it.’ Johnson : ‘ Why, sir, a 
man who goes to bed to his patron’s wife, is 
pretty sure that he is committing wickedness.* 
Boswell ‘ Did the nonjuring clergymen do so, 
sir’* Johnson; ‘I am afraid many of them 
did.* 

I was startled at this argument, and could by 
no means think it convincing Had not his own 
father complied with the requisition of Govern- 
ment (as to which he once observed to me, when 
I pressed him upon it, ‘ That, sir, he was to 
settle with himself ’), he would probably have 

i Mr Croker thinks this a mistake for Madden 
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thought more unfavourably of a Jacobite who 
took the oaths — 

‘ had he not resembled 

My father as ho swore ’ 

Mr Strahan talked of launching into the great 
ocean of London, in order to have a chance for 
rising into eminence ; and, observing that many 
men were kept back from trying their fortunes 
there because they were born to a competency, 
said, ‘ Small certainties are the bane of men of 
talents , ’ which Johnson confirmed Mr Strahan 
put Johnson in mind of a remark which he had 
made to him ‘ There are few ways in winch 
a man can be more innocently employed than 
in getting money ’ ‘The more ono thinks of 
this,’ said Strahan, ‘ the juster it will appear * 

Mr Strahan had taken a poor boy from the 
country as an apprentice upon Johnson’s recom- 
mendation Johnson having inquired after him, 
said, * Mr Strahan, let me have five guineas on 
account, and I ’ll give tins boy one Nay, if a 
man recommends a boy, and does nothing foi 
him, it 13 sad work Call him down ’ 

I followed him into the court-yard behind Mr 
Strahan’s house , and there I had iiroof of what 
I had hoard him profess, that he talked alike to 
all ‘ Some people tell you that they let them- 
selves down to the capacity of their hearers I 
never do that. I speak unifoimly m as intel- 
ligible a manner as I can * 

‘ Well, rny boy, how do you go on ’ * * Pretty 
well, sir , but they are afiaid I ar’n’t strong 
enough for some parts of the business ^ JOHN- 
SON . ‘ Why, I shall be sorry for it , for when 
you consider with how little mental power and 
corporeal labour a printer can get a guinea a 
week, it is a very desirable occupation for you 
Do you hear — take all the pains you can , and 
if this does not do, we must think of some other 
way of bfe for you There ’s a guinea * 

Here was one of the many, many instances of 
his active benevolence At the same time, the 
slow and sonorous solemnity with which, while 
he bent himself down, he addressed a little, 
thick, short - legged boy, contrasted with the 
boy’s awkwardness and awe, could not but 
excite some ludicrous emotions. 

I met him at Diury Lane playhouse in the 
evening Sir J osliua Keynolds, at Mrs Abing- 
ton’s request, had promised to bung a body of 
wits to her benefit ; and having secured forty 
places in the front boxes, had done me the honour 
to put me in the group Johnson sat on the seat 
directly behind mo , and as he could neither see 
nor hear at such a distance from the stage, he 
was wiapped up in grave abstraction, and seemed 
quite a cloud amidst all the sunshine of gUttei 
and gaiety I wondered at his patience in sit- 
ting out a play of five acts, and a farce of two 
He said very little ; but after the prologue to 
Bon Ton had been spoken, winch he could hear 
pretty well from the more slow and distinct 
utterance, he talked on prologue writing, and 


observed, ‘ Dryden has written prologues supe- 
iior to any that David Garrick has written; but 
David Garrick has written more good prologues 
than Dryden has done. It is wonderful that he 
has been able to write such variety of them,’ 

At Mr Bcauclerk’s, where I supped, was IMr. 
Garrick, whom I made happy with Johnson’s 
praise of his prologues ; and I suppose, in grati- 
tude to him, he took up one of his favouiite 
topics — the nationality of the Scotch — which he 
maintained in a pleasant manner, with the aid 
of a httle poetical fiction ‘ Come, come, don’t 
deny it , they are really national Why, now, 
the Adams are as liberal-minded men as any in 
the world but, I don’t know how it is, all their 
woikmen are Scotch You are, to be sure, 
wonderfully fiee from that nationality ; but so it 
happens, that you employ the only Scotch shoe- 
bl ick in London ’ He mutated ^he manner of his 
old master with ludicrous exaggeration ; repeat- 
ing, with pauses and half -whistlings interjected, 

*0s hominx sublirne tUdit, — coulimque tucrv 
Jusutt — ei credos ad sidera—tollere vuUus'* 

looking downwards all the time, and while pro- 
nouncing the four last words, absolutely touch- 
ing the ground with a kind of contoi ted gesticu- 
lation. 

Ganick, however, when ho pleased, could 
imitate Johnson very exactly; for that gieat 
actor, with his distinguished powers of expres 
Sion, which were so universally admired, pos- 
sessed also an admirable talent of niiinicry Ho 
was always jealous that Johnson sjioke lightly of 
him. I recollect his exhibiting him to me one 
day, as if saying, ‘ Davy has some convivial plea- 
santry about him, but ’tis a futile fellow,’ winch 
be uttered peifectly with the tone and air of 
Johnson, 

I cannot too frequently request of my readers, 
while they peruse my account of Jolinson’s con- 
versation, to endeavour to keep m mind his 
deliberate and strong utterance Ills mode of 
speaking was indeed very impressive , ^ and I 
wish it could be preserved as music is wiitten, 
according to the very ingenious method of Mr 
Steele,* wlio has shown how the recitation of 


* Mv noble friend, Lord Pembroke, said once to me 
at Wilton, with a happy pleab.intiy and some truth, 
that ‘ Dr Johnson’s sayings would not appear so ex- 
traordmaiy, wcie it not for his bow-wuxu uay ’ The 
sayings themselves are generally of sttiling meiit, 
but, doubtless, his manner was an addition to their 
eilect, and therefore should be attended to as much 
as may be It is necessary, however, to guard those 
who were not acquainted w ith lam, against overcharged 
mutations or caiieatmes of his manner, which are 
frequently attempted, and many of which are second- 
liand copies fioiii the late Mr Henderson, tlie actor, 
who, though a good mimic of some peisons, did not 
represent Johnson correctly — Boswell 

* See Piosodia Rationahs , or, an Essay towards 
establishing the Melody and Measure of Speech, to hs 
expressed and perpeiiuUed by peculiar Symbols Londoou 
1779 —Boswell. 
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Mr. Garrick, and other eminent speakers, might 
be transmitted to posterity %n score ^ 

Next day I dined with Johnson at Mr Thrale’s. 
He attacked Gray, calling him ‘ a dull fellow. ’ 
Boswell : ‘ I understand he was reserved, and 
might appear dull in company , but surely he 
was not dull in poetry’ Johnson ‘Sir, he 
was dull in company, dull in his closet, dull eveiy- 
where He was dull in a new way, and that 
made many people think him great Ho was 
a mechanical poet ’ lie then repeated some 
ludicrous lines, which have escaped my mcmoiy, 
and said, ‘ Is not that great, like his Odes ’ ’ 
Mis Thrale maintained that liis Odes weie 
melodious ; upon which ho exclaimed, 

‘ "Weave tlie waip, and weave the woof/ — 

I added, in a solemn tone, 

* “The winding-sheet of Edward’s rare " 

T/icrc is a good lino/ ‘Ay,’ said he, ‘and the 
next line is a good one (pionouncingit contemp- 
tuously), 

“ Give ample verge and room enough ” 

No, sir, tlieic arc but two good stanzas in Gray’s 
poetiy, which irc in liis El(fjy in a Countiy 
Ckai chyard ’ He then repeated the stanza, 

* For who to dumb fuigetfulness a prey/ etc , 
mistaking one word , for instead of putincts he 
s ud conjines llo added, ‘ The other stanza I 
f 01 get ’ 

A young lady who had married a man much 
her infeiioi m lank being mentioned, a question 
atoso how a woman’s iclations should behave to 
her in such a situation , and while I recapitulate 
the debate, and recollect what has since hap- 
pened, I cannot but be struck in a manner that 
delicacy forbids me to cxpiess While I con- 
tended that she ought to be ticated with an in- 
flexible steadiness of disph isure, Mrs Thiale 
wasallfoi mildness \nd foigiveness, and, accord 
ing to the VLilg.ir 2 )hiase, ‘making the best of i 
bad bargain’ Johnson ‘Madam, wo must 
distinguish Weie I a man of lank, I would 
not let a daughter st live who had made a mean 
mariiagc , but having vohiutaiily degiaded her- 
self from the station which she was oiiginally 
entitled to hold, I would siipiiort her only in 
that which she herself had chosen, and would 
not put her on a level with my other daughters 
You are to consider, madam, that it is our 
duty to maintain the subordination of civilised 
society ; and when theie is a gross and shameful 


* I use the phrase in score, as Dr Johnson has ex- 
plained it lu his Dictionary sung in Score, the 
woids with the musical notes of a song annexed ’ But 
I understand that, m scientific propriety, it means all 
the parts of a musical composition noted down in the 
characters by whieh it is exhibited to the eje of the 
skilful —BObW ELL. 

It was declamation that Steele pretended to reduce 
to notation by new chai acters This he t illcd the melody 
of speech, not the liat many, which the term in score 
Implies — Burnev 


deviation from rank, it should be punished so 
as to deter others from the same perversion.* 
After frequently considering this subject, I 
am more and more confirmed in what I then 
meant to express, and which was sanctioned by 
the autlioi ity and illiistiated by the wisdom of 
Johnson , and I think it of the utmost conse- 
quence to the haiqiiness of society, to which 
subordination is absolutely iiecessaiy It is 
weak and contemxitible, and imwoiUiy m a 
jiarent to relax in such a case It is saciificmg 
general advantage to juiv ate feelings And lot 
it be considered, that the claim of a daughtei 
who has acted thus to be restoied to her foimer 
situation, IS either fantastical 01 unjust If theie 
be no value in the distinction of 1 aiik, what does 
she suffci by being kcjit in the situation to which 
she has descended If theie be a value in that 
distinction, it ought to be steadily m.iint.iined 
If indulgence be shown to such couduct, .ind the 
olfendeis know that in a longci 01 slioi ter time 
they shall be received as well as if tlu y had not 
contaminated their blood by a base alliance, the 
great check upon that inordinate capi ice which 
generally occasions low mairiages will be re- 
moved, and the fair and comf 01 table order of 
improved life will be miseiably distuibed 
Lord Chesterfield’s Letteis being mentioned, 
Johnson said, ‘ It was not to bo woiideied at that 
they had so great a sale, consideimg that they 
were the letteis of a statesman, a wit, one who 
had been so much in the moutlis of mankind, 
one long accustomed vu thn vohtu) e pir ohi ’ 

On Fiiday, March Jl, I supped with Iiim and 
some friends at a tavern One of the company 
attempted, with too mucli forwardness, to rally 
him on his late aiipcaiance at the theatre , but 
had reason to lepeiit of his teiiieiity ‘ Why, 
sir, did you go to Ml s Abington’s boiiclit ’ Did 
you sec^’ Johnson ‘No, sir’ ‘Did you 
hear’ ’ Johnson ‘ No, sir ’ ‘ AVhy then, sii, 
did you go ’ ’ Johnson . ‘ Because, sir, she is a 
favourite of the public ; and when the public 
cares the thousandth iiait foi you tliat it doea 
foi her, I will go to youi benefit too ’ 

Next morning I won a small bet from Lady 
Diana Beaucleik, by asking him as to one ot his 
X>aiticularitics, which hei ladyshqi laid I durst 
not do It seems lie had been fiequently ob- 
served at the Club to put into his pocket the 
Seville oranges, after he had squeezed the juice ot 
them into the drink which he had m ide foi him- 
self. Beaucleik and Gaiiick talked of it to me, 
and seemed to think that he liad a stiange unwil- 
lingness to be discovered AV"e could not divine 
what he did with them , and tins was the bold 
question to be put I saw on liis t djlo the spoils 
of the preceding night, some ficsh jiccls nicely 
scraped and cut into pieces ‘ Oh, sir,’ said I, 

‘ I now partly sec what you do with the squeezed 
oranges you jiut into your pocket at the Club * 
Johnson : ‘ I have a great love for them ’ Bos- 
well; ‘And pray, sii, what do you do with 
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them ’ You scraije them, it seems, very neatly, 
and what next?’ Johnson: ‘Let them dry, 
sir.’ Boswell. ‘ And what next ’ ’ Johnson 
‘Nay, sir, you shall know their fate no further ’ 
Boswell . ‘ Then the world must be left m the 
dark. It must be said,’ assuming a mock solem- 
mty, ‘ he scraped them and let them dry , but 
what he did with them next ho never could be 
prevailed upon to tell ’ Johnson : ‘ Nay, sir, 
you should say it more emphatically — he could 
not be prevailed uiion, even by his dearest 
friends, to tell ’ 

He had this morning received his diploma as 
Doctor of Laws from the University of Oxford 
He did not vaunt of his new dignity, but I un 
derstood he was highly pleased with it I shall 
here insert the progress and completion of that 
higli academical honour, in the same manner as 
I have traced Ins obtaining that of Master of 
Arts. 

‘ TO THE RLVFREND DR FOTHERGILL, 
Vicc-Clmui ellor of the Thuvosity of Oxfoidj to 
he communicated to the Heads of Houses a/nd 
proimcd in Convocation 

‘Downing Sitieet, March 3, 1775 
‘Mr Vice-Chancellor and Gentlemen,— 
The honour of the degree of M A by diploma, 
formerly conferred upon Mr Samuel Johnson, 
m consc(iucnce of his having eminently distin 
guished himself by the publication of a seiics ot 
Essays, excellently calculated to form the man 
ners of the people, and m which the cause of 
rehgion and moiality has been maintained anif 
recommended by the stiongest poweis of argu 
ment and elcgiinco of language, icflectcd a'< 
equal degree of lustre upon the Umversit^ 
itself. 

‘ The many learned labours which have since 
that time employed the attention and tbsjilaycd 
the abilities of that great man, so much to tlu 
advancement of liteiature and the benefit of th( 
community, reiulci him woithy of more distin 
guished honouis in the ropubhc of letteis , and 1 
persuade myself that I shall act agreeably to the 
sentiments of the whole Umvcisity m desiring 
that it may be proposed in Convocation to con 
fer on him the degiee of Doctor in Civil Law, b\ 
diploma, to winch I readily give my consent , 
and am, Mr Vice-Chancellor and Gentlemen 
your alfectionate fxicnd and servant, 

‘Noiuii 

DIPLOMA. 

• CANCELL AltIUSf Magistri^ et Scholaiu 
Universitatis Oxoniemis omnibus ad quo 
picsentes Ltterce peivenennt, salutem m 
Domino Sempiternam 

‘SciATis, viruni illustiem Samuelem John- 
son, in omm humanioium liteiarum geneit 
erudiium^ omniumque sctentiarum comprehen- 

I Extracted from the Convocation Register, Oxfonl 
— Bsowell. 


sume fehcmimum, scriptu sms, ad popularium 
mores formandos summd verhorum eleganttd ae 
sententiarum giavitate compositis, ita ohm tn- 
claruissCf ut dignus videretur cui ah Academid 
sud eximia queedarn laudis prcemia defer entur, 
quique venerahilem Magistrorum Oidinem sunir 
md cum dignitate cooptai etur. 

‘ Cum vei b eundem clarissimum virum tot 
posted tantiquc labour, in patiid prcesertim 
lingud ornandd et stahiliendd fcliciter impensi, 
ita insignivei int, ut in Literal um Republicd 
PRlNCEPS^awi et pRiMARius^are habeatur ; Nos, 
Cancellarius, Magidri, et Scholarcs Univer- 
sitatis Oxoniensis, quo tahs viri merita pari 
honoris remunc) at tone exaquentur, et perpetuum 
Slice simul laudis, nostreeque ergd liteias pro- 
pcnsissimce voluntatis extet monumentum, in 
solenni Comocatione Doctoium ct Magistrorum 
Begentium, ct non Rcgentium, prcedictum 
Samuelem Johnson, Doctor cm in Jure Civili 
I enuncmiimus et constituimus, eumque virtute 
prcesentis Diplomatis singulis gurihus, privilegiu 
et honoribus, ad istem giadum qudqiid pertinen- 
tihus, frui ct gander e jussimus In cujus rei 
testimonium commune Universitatis Oxoniensis 
sigillum preesentibus appioni fecimus 

^ Datum in Domo nostne Convocationis die 
hicesimo Mcnsis JMaitii, Anno Domini Mille- 
simo septinqentesimo, scptuagesimo quinto 
‘Fdo c/ido Thomac Fothergill S T.P. 

Univei sitalis Oxoniensis Vice- Cancellario. 

SFD. 

‘Sam Johnson. 

* MULTIS non cst opus, ut testimonium quo, 
tc pi aside, Oxomenns nomcn meum posteiis 
tornmcnddi unt, quali ammo acccpei im comper- 
tum fatiam Nemo sihi placens non Icetatur , 
nemo sibt non 2d acet, qiu lobis, lUeiaium arbi- 
ills, ptaccie potuit Hoc tarnen hahet incom- 
modi tantum bcnejuium, quod milii nunquam 
posthde sine lesticn famu dcti imcnto vel lain 

* The oiigiiial IS in my pu session lie showed me 
tho diploma, and allowed me to lead it, hut would uot 
consent to my taking a t opy of it, fearing perhaps Unit 
I should blaze it ahioad m his lifetime Ills objection 
to this appears from his 9'Jth letter to Mrs Tin ale, 
whom in that letter he thus scolds for the giossncss of 
her flattciy of him — ‘The oilier Oxford news is, that 
they have sent me a dcgice of Doctor of Laws, with 
such piaises in the diplom i as perhaps ought to make 
me ashamed , they aic \eiv like you i praises I won> 
dcrwiiLthei I sh ill cm i show iLtujou’ 

It IS iciiiaikable that he never, so far as I know, 
assumed his title of Doctor, but called himself Mr. 
Johnson, as appears fiom many of his cards or notes 
to myself, and I have seen many from him to other 
persons, m which he uniformly takes that designation. 
— I onco observed on his I ible a letter directed to him 
with the addition of Espare, and objected to it as 
being a designation infciior to that of Doctor , but ha 
checked me, and seemed pleased with it, because, as I 
conjectured, he liked to he sometimes taken out of tha 
class of literary men, and to ho meiely genteel — %m 
gentilhommc comme un autre — Boswkll. 
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liceat vel cessarCt semperque sit timendum ne 
quod mthi tarn extmice laudt est, vohis ahquando 
fiat opprohrio. Vale * 

‘7. Id. Apr. 1775 ’ 

He revised some sheets of Lord Hailes’s 
Annals of Scotland^ and wrote a few notes on 
the margin with red mk, which he bade me tell 
his lordship did not sink into the paper, and 
might bo wiped off with a wet sponge, so that it 
did not spoil his manuscript. I observed to 
him that there were very few of his friends so 
accurate as that I could venture to put down in 
writing what they told me as his sayings 
Johnson. ‘Why should you wnte down my 
sayings ? * Boswell . ‘ I wiite them when they 
are good ’ Johnson: ‘ Nay, you may as well 
write down the sayings of any one else that are 
good.* But wliere^ I might with great propriety 
have added, can I find such ’ 

I visited him by appointment in the evening, 
and we drank tea with Mrs Williams He told 
me that he had been in the company of a gentle- 
man* whoso extraordinary travels had been 
much the subject of conversation But I found 
he had not listened to him with that full confi- 
dence, without which there is little satisfaction 
m the society of travellers I was curious to 
hear what opinion so able a judge as Johnson 
had formed of his abihtics, and I asked if ho 
was not a man of sense Johnson ‘Why, sir, 
he is not a distinct relatcr , and I should say, 
he IS neither abounding nor deficient in sense 
I did not perceive any superioiity of under- 
standing ’ Boswell ; ‘ But will you not allow 
him a nobleness of resolution in pcnctratmg 
into distant regions ? * J ohnson . ‘ That, sir, is 
not to the piescnt purpose Wo are talking of 
sense A fighting cock has a nobleness of 
lesolution ’ 

Next day, Sunday, April 2, I dined with him 
at Mr Hoole’s Wo talked of Poiie John- 
son . ‘ lie wrote his Duntiad for fame That 
was his primary motive Had it not been for 
that, the dunces might have railcvl against him 
till they were weaiy without his troubling 
himself about them He delighted to vex 
them, no doubt; but he had more delight in 
seeing how well he could vex them * 

The Odes to Obscurity and Oblivion^ in ridicule 
of ‘cool Mason and warm Gray,* being men- 
tioned, Johnson said, ‘They are Colman’s best 
things.* Upon its being ob&eived that it was 
believed these Odes were made by Colman and 
Lloyd jointly — Johnson. ‘Nay, sir, how can 
two people make an Ode ? Perhaps one made 
one of them, and one the other ’ I obseived 
that two people had made a play, and quoted 
the anecdote of Beaumont and Fletcher, who 

* The original is m the hands of Dr FothergiU, then 
Vice-Chancellor, who made this transcript — T Wab- 
TON. 

* Bruce, the Abyssinian traveller 
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were brought under suspicion of treason, be- 
cause, while concerting the plan of a tragedy 
when sittmg together at a tavern, one of them 
was overheard saying to the other, ‘ I’ll loll the 
King* Johnson ‘The first of these Odes is 
the best ; but they are both good. They ex- 
posed a very bad kind of writing * Boswell . 
‘Surely, sir, Mr. Mason’s Elfrida is a fine 
poem . at least you will allow there are some 
good passages m it * J ohnson • ‘ There are 
now and then some good mutations of Milton’s 
bad manner.* 

I often wondered at his low estimation of the 
writings of Gray and Mason Of Gray’s poetry 
I have in a foimei jiart of this work expressed 
my high opinion , and for that of IVIr. Mason I 
have ever entertained a warm admiration His 
Elfrula is exquisite, both in poetical description 
and moral sentiment ; and his Caractacus is a 
noble drama Nor can I omit paying my tribute 
of praise to some of his smaller poems, which I 
have read with pleasure, and which no criticism 
shall persuade mo not to like If I wondered 
at Johnson’s not tastmg the works of Mason and 
Gray, still more have I wondered at their not 
tasting his works , that they should be insen- 
sible to his energy of diction, to his splendour of 
images, and comprehension of thought. Tastes 
may diUcr as to the violin, the flute, the haut- 
boy, in shoit, all the lesser instruments ; but 
who can be insensible to the powerful impres- 
sions of the majestic organ’ 

His Taxation no Tyianny being mentioned, 
he said, ‘I think I have not been attacked 
enough for it Attack is the leaction; I never 
think I have hit hard unless it rebounds * Bos- 
well ‘ I don’t know, sir, what you would bo 
at Five 01 six shots of small arms in every 
newspaper, and repeated cannonading in pam- 
phlets, might, I think, satisfy you. But, sir, 
you’ll never make out this match, of which we 
have talked, with a certain political lady, since 
you are so seveie against hei piinciples * John- 
son; ‘Nay, sir, I have the better chance for 
tliat She IS like the Amazons of old , she must 
be courted by the sword. But I have not been 
severe upon her.’ Boswell: ‘Yes, sir, you 
have made her ridiculous.’ JOHNSON: ‘That 
was already done, sir To endeavour to make 
her ridiculous, is like blacking the chimney.’ 

I put him in mind that the landlord at Ellon 
in Scotland said that ho heard he was the 
greatest man m England, — next to Lord Mans- 
field. ‘ Ay, sir,* said he, ‘ the exception defined 
the idea A Scotchman could go no faither . 

* The force of Nature could no farther go ’ 

Lady Miller’s collection of verses by fashion- 
able people, which were put into her vase at 
Bath-Easton villa, near Bath, in competition 
for honorary prizes, being mentioned, he held 
them very cheap : * Boutsrimhf said he, ‘ is a 
mere conceit, and an old conceit now , I wonder 
how people were persuaded to write in that 
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manner for this lady * I named a gentleman 
of his acquaintance who wrote for the vase 
Johnson : ‘ He was a blockhead for his pains ’ 
Boswell: *The Duchess of Northumberland 
wrote’ Johnson ‘Sir, the Duchess of Nor- 
thumberland may do what she pleases ' nobody 
will say anything to a lady of her high rank 

But I should be apt to throw ’s verses in 

his face ’ 

I talked of the cheerfulness of Fleet Street, 
owmg to the constant quick succession of people 
which we peiceivo passing through it JoH\- 
60 N: ‘Why, sir, Fleet Sticct has a very am 
mated ajjpearance . but I think the tide of 
human existence is at Charing Cross ’ 

He made the common remark on the un- 
happiness which men who have led a busy life 
experience when they retire m expectation of 
enjoying themselves at ease, and that they 
generally languish for want of their habitual 
occuiiation, and wish to return to it He 
mentioned as stiong an instance of this as can 
well be imagined ‘ An eminent tallow-chandlei 
in London, who had acquired a considerable 
fortune, gave up the trade in favour of his 
forem.in, and went to live at a country-house 
near town Ho soon grow weary, and paid 
frequent visits to his old shop, where he desired 
they might let him kiu'w their mcUiiuj-days^ 
and he would come and assist them ; which hi 
accordingly did lleie, sir, was a man, to 
whom the most disgusting circumstances m tin 
business to which ho had been used was a 
rchef from idleness ’ 

CHAPTER XXXI. 

1775 

On Wedncsdiy, April 5, I dined with Johnson 
at Messieurs Dilly’s, Avith Mr Joliii Scott of 
Amwell, the C,Juaker, Mi Langton, IMi Milki 
(now Sir Jolm), and Dr Tliomas Campbell, an 
Insh cleigyman, whom I took tlie libeity of 
inviting to Ml Dilly’s table, having seen him 
at Mr Thrale’s, and been told that he had 
come to England chu fly with a view to see Di 
Johnson, for whom he entertained the highest 
veneration He has since published A Philo- 
sophical Sumy of the South of h eland, a vciy 
entertaining book, which has however one fault 
— that it assumes tlie fictitious character of an 
Englishman 

Wo talked of public speaking Johnson 
‘ We must not estimate a man’s poweis by his 
being able or not able to deliver his sentiments 
in public. Isaac Hawkins Ihowne, one of the 
first wits of this country, got into Piiliament, 
and never opened his mouth Foi my own pait, 

I think it IS more disgiaccful never to try to 
speak, than to tiy it, and fail , as it is more dis 
graceful not to fight, than to fight and be beaten ’ 
This argument appeared to me fallacious; for if 


a man has not spoken, it may be said that he- 
would have done very well if he had tried ; 
whereas, if he has tried and failed, there is 
nothing to be said for him ‘Why then,’ I 
asked, ‘ is it thought disgraceful for a man not 
to fight, and not disgraceful not to speak in 
public’’ Johnson* ‘Because there maybe 
other reasons for a man’s not speaking in pubhc 
than want of resolution he may have nothing 
to say (laughing) Whereas, sir, you know 
courage is reckoned the greatest of all virtues , 
because, unless a man has that virtue, he has no 
seciuily for preserving any other ’ 

He observed, that ‘the statutes against bribei^ 
were intended to prevent upstarts with monoj 
fiom getting into Pailiament ,’ adding, that ‘if 
he weie a gentleman of linded propcity, he 
would turn out all his ten mts who did not vote 
for the candidate whom he supported ’ Lang- 
rON ‘Would not that, sir, bo checking the 
freedom of election ’ ’ Johnson ‘Sir, the law 
docs not mean that the privilege of voting 
should be independent of old firmly interest, of 
the peimanent piopeity of the country ’ 

On Thursday, Apiil 0, I dined with him at 
Mr Thomas D.ivics’s with Mr. Hicky, the 
painter, and my old acquaintance Mr Moody, 
the jilaycr 

Dr Johnson, as usual, siioko contemptuously 
of Colley Cibber ‘ It is wondciful that a man, 
who for foity ycais had lived with the great and 
the witty, should have acquired so ill the talents 
of conversation , and he had but half to fuimsh , 
for one half of what he sanl was oaths * He, 
however, allowed consideiablo incut to some of 
his comedies, and said there was no reason to 
believe that The Caitle^^ Hushand was not 
written by himself D ivies said he was the 
first dramatic writer who introduced genteel 
ladies iqion the stage Johnson refuted his 
obseivation by instanemg seveial such charac 
teis ill comedies before his time Davies 
(tiying to defend himself fiom a charge of 
ignoiance) ‘I mean genteel moral characters ’ 
‘I think,’ said Ilicky, ‘gentility and morality 
are insepaiable ’ Boswlll ‘By no means, 
sir. The gcnteelcst characters aie often the 
most immoral Does not Lord Cliesterfiold give 
precejits for uniting wickedness and the graces’ 
A man, indeed, is not genteel when he gets 
diunk , but most vices may be committed very 
genteelly a man may debauch his fi lend’s wife 
genteelly : he may cheat at cards genteelly * 
Hicky . ‘ I do not think that is genteel ’ Bos- 
well ‘Sir, it may not be like a gentleman, 
but it may be genteel ’ Johnson ‘You are 
meamng two diffeient things One means cx- 
teiior grace; the other honour It is ceitain 
that a man may be very immoial with exterior 
grace Lovelace in Clarissa is a veiy genteel 
and a vei’y wicked character. Tom Ilervey, 
who died t’other day, though a vicious m.au, 
was one of the genteelest men that ever lived ’ 
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Tom Davies instanced Charles the Second 
Johnson (taking fire at any attack upon that 
prmce, for whom he had an extraordinary 
partiality) : * Charles the Second was licentious 
in Ills practice j but he always had a reverence 
for what was good. Charles the Second knew 
his people, and rewarded merit Tlie Church 
was at no time bettei filled than in his reign 
lie was the best king we have had from his 
time till the reign of his present Majesty, exceiit 
James the Second, who was a veiy good king, 
but unhappily believed that it was necessary foi 
the salvation of his subjects that they should 
be Roman Catholics He had the ineiit of 
endeavouiing to do what he thought was for 
the salvation of the souls of his subjects, till he 
lost a great emi)ire We, who thought that we 
should not be saved if we were Rom.in Cathohes, 
had the mciit of maintaining our religion, at 
the exiicnse of submitting ourselves to the 
government of King 'Whlliam (for it could not 
bo done otherwise), — to the government of one 
of the most woithless scoundrels that evei 
existed. No ; Charles the Second was not such 

a man as (naming anotliei king) He 

did not destroy his father’s will Ho took 
money, indeed, from France but he did not 
betray those over whom he ruled he did not 
lot the French fleet pass ours Geoige the First 
know nothing, and desired to know nothing • 
did nothing, and desired to do nothing ; and the 
only good thing that is told of him is that ho 
wished to restore the crown to its hcreditaiy 
successor ’ He roared with prodigious violence 
against George the Second When ho ceased, 
hloody interjected, in an Irish tone, and with a 
comic look, ‘Ah ’ poor Geoigc the Second ’ 

I mentioned that Dr Thomas Campbell had 
tome from Ii eland to London i)iincipally to sec 
Dr Johnson He seemed angiy at this observa- 
tion. Davies ‘ Why, you know, <^ir, theic came 
a man from Simin to see Livy,^ and Corelh 
came to Engl uid to see Puioell,^ and when he 
heard he w.is dead, went diiectly back again to 
Italy’ Johnson ‘I should not have wished 
to be dead to disapiioint Camiibell, had he been 
so foolish as you represent him , but I should 
have wished to have been a hundred miles off ’ 
This was appaicnily perveisc , and I do believe 
it was not his real way of thinking he could 
not but like a man who came so far to see him 
He laughed with some complacency when I 
told him Campbell’s odd expression to mo con- 
cerning him. ‘That having seen such a man, 
was a thing to talk of a century hence,’ — as if he 
could live so long. 

We got into an argument whether the judges 
who went to India might with propriety engage 
m trade J ohnson warmly maintained that they 
imght, ‘ For why,’ he urged, ‘ should not judges 

> Plin Epii>t Lib 11 Ep 8 —Boswell. 

• Mr Davies was hero mistaken Corelli never was 
In England — Burnev 


get iiches as well as those who deserve them 
less ’ ’ I said they should have sufficient salaries, 
and have nothing to take off their attention 
from the affairs of the pubhc Johnson ; ‘No 
judge, sir, can give his whole attention to his 
office; and it is very pioper that he should 
employ what time he has to himself to his own 
advantage, m the most piofitablc manner.’ 
‘Then, sir,’ said Davies, who enlivened the 
dispute by making it somewhat diamatic, ‘ho 
may become an insurer , and when he is going 
to the bench he may be stoxiped, — “Your lord- 
sliip cannot go yet ; hero is a bunch of mvoices ; 
several ships are about to sail”’ JoHNBON: 
‘Sir, you may as well say a judge should not 
have a house ; for they may come and tell him, 
“ Your lordship’s house is on fire , ” and so, 
instead of minding the business of liis court, he 
IS to be occupied in getting the engine with the 
gicatest speed There is no end of this Every 
judge who has land, trades to a certain extent 
111 corn or m cattle, and in the land itself. Un- 
doubtedly his steward acts foi him, and so do 
clerks for a great inei chant A judge may be a 
fanner , but he is not to geld his own pigs. A 
jutlgc may play a little at cards for his amuse- 
ment, but he IS not to play at maibles, or 
chuck farthings in the jnazza No, sir, there is 
no piofession to which a man gives a vciy great 
pioportion of his time It is wondeiful, when 
a calculation is made, how little the mind is 
actually employed in the discharge of any pro- 
fession No man would bo a judge, upon the 
condition of being totally a judge The best 
employed lawyer has his mind at woik but for 
a small proiioition of his time a great deal of 
his occupation is meiely mcehaiiical — I once 
wiote for a magazine I made a calculation that 
if I should wiite but a pige a day at the same 
rate, I should, in ten yeais, wiite mno volumes 
m foho, of an ordinal y size and print * Eos- 
WFLL ‘Such as Caite’s ?’ JOHNSON: 

‘Yes, sii, when a man wiites from Ins own 
mind, he wiites veiy lapidly ' The greatest 
pait of a wi iter’s time is sjient m reading, in 
Older to write, a man will turn over half a 
libraiy to make one book ’ 

I aigued warmly against the judges trading, 
and mentioned Hale as an instance of a jicifeot 
judge, who devoted himself entuely to his 
office J ounSjON ‘ Hale, sir, attended to other 
things besides law : he left a gi eat estate ’ Bos- 
well . ‘ That was because what he got accumu- 
lated without any exertion and anxiety on his 
pait ’ 

While the dispute went on, IMoody once tiled 
to say something on our side Tom Davies 
clapped him on the back to encourage him. 
Bcauclerk, to whom I mentioned this circum- 

* Johnson certainly did, who had ammd stored with 
knowledge, and teeming with imagery but the obser- 
vation is not applicable to wi iters m general — Bon- 
WELL. 
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itance, said, ‘ that he could not conceive a 
more humiliating situation than to be clapped 
on the back by Tom Davies * 

We spoke of Rolt, to whose Dicivonavy 
of Commei’ce Dr Johnson wrote the preface 
J OHNSON : * Old Gardner, the bookseller, em- 
ployed Rolt and Smart to write a monthly mis- 
cellany, called The Universal Visitor Tlicre 
was a formal >vTitten contract, which Allen the 
pnnter saw. Gardner thouglit as you do of the 
judge They were bound to wiite nothing else , 
they were to have, I think, a third of the profits 
of this sixpenny pamphlet , and the contract 
was for ninety-nine years I wish I had thought 
of giving this to Tlimlow, in the cause about 
literary proiierty. WJnt an excellent instance 
would it have been of the opjiression of book- 
sellers towards poor authors ’ ’ ‘ (smiling ) 
Davies, zealous for the honour of the trade, 
said, Gardner was not propeily a bookseller 
Johnson ‘Nay, sir; he certainly was a book- 
seller He had served his time regularly, was 
a member of the Stationers’ Company, kept a 
shop in the face of mankind, purchased copy- 
right, and was a bihhopole^ sir, in every sense 
I wrote for some months in '/lie Universal Visi- 
tor, for poor fSmait, while he was mad, not then 
knowing the tcims on which he was engaged 
to write, and thinking I w is doing him good 
I hoped his wits would soon letuin to him 
Mine rctuincd to me, and I wiotc in The Uni- 
versal Visitor no longer ’ 

Friday, April 7, I <]iiied with him at a tavern, 
with a numerous company Johnson ‘ I have 
been reading Twiss’s Tiavclsxn Spam, winch 
are just come out They are as good as tlio first 
book of tiavels that you will take up They arc 
as good as those of Keysler or Rlamvillc , nay, 
as Addison’s, if you except the learning They 
are not so good as Riydone’s, but they arc better 
than Pococke’s I have not, indeed, cut the 
leaves yet ; but I have read in tlicm where the 
pages are open, and I do not suppose that what 
IS in the pages which aie closed is woise than 
what is in the open pages — It would seem,’ 
he added, ‘that Addison had not acquired 
much Italian learning, for we do not find it 
introduced into liis wntmgs The only instance 
that I recollect, is his quoting Stavo bene , pel 
star meglio, sto qui 

I mentioned Addison’s having borrowed many 
of his classical remarks fiom Leandro Alberti 
Mr. Beauclerk said, ‘It was alleged that he 
had borrowed also from another Italian author ’ 

* There has probably bu n some mistake as to the 
terms of this supposed extraordinary contract, the 
recital of which from hearsay afforded Johnson so much 
play for his sportive acuteness Or if it was worded 
as he supposed, it is so strange that I should conclude 
it was a joke Mr Gardner, I am assured, was a 
worthy and liberal man — Boswelu 

• Addison, however, does not mention where this 
celebiatcd Epitaph, which has eluded a very diligent 
Inquiry, is found —Malone. 


Johnson* ‘Why, sir, all who go to look for 
what the classics have said of Italy, must find 
the same passages . * and I should think it 
would be one of the first things the Italians 
would do on the revival of learning, to collect 
all that the Roman authors have said of their 
country ’ 

Ossian being mentioned — Johnson. ‘Sup- 
posing the Irish and Erse languages to be the 
same, winch I do not believe, yet as there is no 
reason to suppose that the inhabitants of the 
Highlands and Hebrides ever wrote their native 
language, it is not to be credited that a long 
poem was prcseived among them If we had 
no evidence of the art of writing being practised 
in one of the counties of England, we should 
not believe that a long poem was preserved 
there, though in the neighbouring counties, 
where the same language was spoken, the in- 
habitants could wiitc ’ Beauclluk ‘The bal- 
lad of Lillibuleio was once in the mouths of all 
tlie people of tins country, and is said to have 
had a great effect in bunging about the Revolu- 
tion Yet I question whether anybody can 
repeat it now , which shows how improbable 
it IS that much poctiy should be preserved by 
tradition * 

One of the company suggested an internal 
objection to the antiquity of the poetry said to 
be Ossian’s, that we do not find the wolf in it, 
which must have been the case had it been ol: 
that ago 

The mention of the wolf had led Johnson to 
think of otlier wild beasts , and while Sii 
Joshua Reynolds and Mr Langton were carrying 
on a dialogue about something which engaged 
them earnestly, he, in the midst of it, broke 
out, ‘ Pennant tells of bears ’ What ho added, 
I have foigotten They went on, which he. 
being dull of healing, did not jierceive, or, if lu 
did, was not willing to break off his talk , 
so he continued to vocifeiate his remarks, and 
bear (‘like a woid in a catch* as Beauclerk 
said) was repeatedly heard at intervals, which, 
(omingfiom him who, by those who did not 
know him, had been so often assimilated to 
that ferocious animal, while wo who were sitting 
around could hardly stifle laughter, produced a 
very ludicrous effect Silence having ensued, 
he proceeded ‘ We are told that the black bear 
is innocent , but I should not like to trust my- 
self with him. ’ Mr. Gibbon muttered, in a low 
tone of voice, ‘ I should not like to trust myself 
with you ’ This piece of sarcastic pleasantry 
was a jirudent resolution, if applied to compe- 
tition of abilities 

Patriotism having become one of our topics, 
Johnson suddenly uttered, m a strong, deter- 
mined tone, an apophthegm, at which many 
will stait * ‘ Patiiotism is the last refuge of a 

* But if you find the same applications m another 
book, then Addison’s iiaining falls to the ground. 
Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, ut supra — Malon*. 
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scoundrcL’ But let it be consitleied that he 
did not mean a real and geneious love of our 
country, but that pretended patriotism which so 
many, in all ages and countries, have made a cloak 
for self-interest. I maintained, that ceitamly 
all patriots were not scoundrels Being urged 
(not by Johnson) to name one exception, I men- 
tioned an eminent person, * whom we all greatly 
admired. Johnson ‘ ISir, I do not say that he 
is woi honest, but \vc have no leasonto conclude 
from his political conduct that he is honest 
"Were he to accept a i)lace from this ministry, he 
would lose that character of fiimness which ho 
has, and might be turned out of his place m a 
year This ministry is neither stable, nor 
grateful to their fiicnds, as Sir Robcit Waliiolo 
was : so that he may think it more for his in- 
terest to take his chance of his j)ai ty coming in ’ 

Mrs Pritchard being mentioned, he said, ‘ Her 
playing was quite mechanical It is wondeiful 
how little mind she liad. Sii , she had nevci read 
the tragedy of Macbeth all through She no 
more thought of the play out of which her part 
was taken, than a shoemaker thinks of the skin 
out of which the piece of leatlier, of which he is 
making a pan of slioes, is cut ’ 

On Satuiday, April 8, I dined with him at Mr 
Thrale’s, wlicre we met the lush Dr Campbell 
Johnson had supped the night bcfoie at Mis 
Abmgton’s, with some fashioimble people whom 
ho named ; and he seemed much pleased with 
having made one in so elegant a ciiclc Noi 
did he omit to pique his mistiess a little with 
jealousy of hei housewifery , foi he said, with a 
smile, * Mrs. Abington’s jelly, rny dear lady, 
was better than yours ’ 

Mrs Thrale, who fiequently practised a coarse 
mode of flattery, by repeating his hon-mots in 
his hearing, told us that ho had said a certain 
celebrated actoi was just flt to stand at the door 
of an auction room witli a long pole and cry, 
‘Pray, gentlemen, walk in and that a certain 
author, upon hearing this, had said that another 
still more celebrated actor was fit for nothing 
better than that, and would pick your pocket 
after you came out Johnson • ‘ Nay, my dear 
lady, there is no wit in what our friend added , 
there is only abuse You may as well say of 
any man that he will pick a pocket Besides, 
the man who is stationed at the door does not 
pick people’s pockets ; that is done within, by 
the auctioneer * 

Mrs Till ale told us that Tom Davies repeated, 
in a very bold manner, the story of Di John- 
son’s first rejiartee to me, which I have related 
exactly. He made me say, ‘ I was born in Scot- 
land,’ instead of ‘ I come from Scotland . ’ so 
that Johnson’s saying, ‘ That, sir, is what a great 
many of your countrymen cannot help,’ had no 
point, or even meaning; and that upon this 
bemg mentioned to Mi. Fitzherbeit, he ob- 


1 Beheved to be Burke. 
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served, ‘ It is not every man that can carry a 
hon-moV 

On Monday, April 10, I dined with him at 
General Oglethorpe’s, with l^Ir, Langton and the 
Irish Dr. Campbell, whom the General had 
obligingly given me leave to bring with me. 
This learned gentleman was thus gratified with 
a very high mtellectual feast, by not only being 
m company with Dr Johnson, but with General 
Oglethorpe, who had been so long a celebrated 
name beth at home and abroad 
I must again and again entreat of my readers 
not to supiiosc that my imperfect record of con- 
versation contains the whole of what was said 
by Johnson, or othei eminent persons who lived 
with him. What I have preseived, however, 
has the value of the most perfect authenticity 
He this day enlarged upon Pope’s melancholy 
icmark, 

* Man never is, but always to he blest ’ 

Ho asserted, that the 'present was never a 
happy state to any human being ; but that, as 
eveiy pait of life, of which wo are conscious, 
was at some point of time a period yet to come, 
m which felicity was expected, tlieie was some 
happiness produced by hope Being pressed 
upon this subject, and asked if he really was of 
opinion, that though, in geneial, haiq)iiiess was 
very rare 111 human life, a man was not some- 
times happy in the moment that was present, 
he answered, ‘ Never, but when he is drunk * 
He urged General Oglethorpe to give the world 
his life * He Said, ‘ I know no man whose life 
would be more interesting If I were furnished 
with materials, I should be very glad to wi ite it ’ 
Mr. Scott of Amwell’s Elegies were lying m 
the room Dr Johnson observed, ‘They are 
very well ; but such as twenty people might 
write.’ Upon this I took occasion to controvert 
lloi ace’s maxim 

‘ medioci ibus esse poetis 

Non Di, non horaiiies, non concessere columnse , 
for heio (I observed) was a veiy middle-rate 
I)oet who pleased many readers, and therefore 
poetry of a middle sort was entitled to some 
esteem ; nor could I see why poetiy should not, 
like everythmg else, have different gradations 
of excellence, and consequently of value. John- 
son repeated the common remaik that, ‘ as there 
is no necessity for our having j)oetry at all, it 
being merely a luxury, an instrument of plea- 
sure, it can have no value unless when exquisite 
in its kind ’ I declared myself not satisfied. 


* The General seemed unwilling to enter upon it at 
this time , but upon a subsequent occasion he com- 
municated to me a number of particulars, which I hare 
committed to writing , but I was not sufficiently 
diligent in obtaining more from him, not apprehending 
that his fnends were so soon to lose him , for, notwith- 
standing his gieat ago, he was very healthy and vigor- 
ous, and was at last earned off by a violent fever, 
which is often fatal at any period of life —Boswell. 

* De Alt Poet v 372 —Boswell, 
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‘ Why, then, sir,’ said he, ‘ Horace and you 
must settle it. ’ He was not much m the humour 
of talking. 

No more of his conversation for some days 
appears in my journal, except that when a 
gentleman told him he had bought a suit of lace 
for his lady, he said, ‘Well, sir, you have done 
a good thing and a wise thing * ‘ I have done 
a good thing,’ said the gentleman, ‘but I do not 
know that I have done a wise thing ’ JOHNSON 
‘Yes, sir, no money is better spent than what 
is laid out for domestic satisfaction A man is 
pleased tliat Ins wife is dressed as well as other 
people , and a wife is pleased that she is dressed ’ 
On Friday, April 11, being Good hViday, I re- 
paired to him in the morning, according to my 
usual custom on th.it day, and breakfasted with 
him I observed th.it ho f.istod so very strictly, 
that he did not even taste bread, and took no 
milk with his tea — I suppose because it is a 
kind of animal food 

He entered upon the state of the nation, and 
thus disco Lii sed ‘ Sii , the great raisf 01 tune now 
18 that Government has too little power All 
that it has to bestow must of necessity be given 
to support itself, so that it cannot reward merit 
No m in, for instance, can now be made a bishop 
or his learning and piety , ^ his only chance foi 
promotion is his being connected with somebody 
who has pailiamentary interest Our several 
mimsteis m this reign have outbid each othci 
in concessions to the people Lord Bute, thougli 
a very honourable m.in, — a man who meant 
well, a iJi.in uho had his blood full of prero- 
gative, — was a theoietical statesm.in, a book- 
minister, and thought this countiy could be 
governed by the influence of the Ciown alone 
Then, sir, ho g.ive up a great deal He advised 
the King to agree that the judges should hold 
their pl.ices for life, instead of losing them at 
the accession of a n( w king Lord Bute, I sux)- 
poso, thought to make the King popular by this 
concession, but the i)coi)lo never minded it, 
and it was a most impolitic mcasuio There 
IS no reason why a judge should hold his office 
for life, more than any other person m public 
trust. A judge may be partial othenvise than 
to the Crown we have seen judges partial to 
the populace A judge may become corrujit, 
and yet there may not be legal evidence against 
him A judge may become frowaid from 
age. A judge may grow unfit for his office 
m many ways It was desirable that there 
should be a iiossibility of bemg delivered from 
him by a new king That is now gone by an 
act of Parliament ex gratid of the Crown. Lord 
Bute advised the King to give up a very large 
sum of money,^ for which nobody thanked hmi 
It was of consequence to the King, but nothing 

* From tins too just observation there are some 
eminent exceptions — Boswxll. 

• ITie money arising from the property of the piizes 
taken before the declui alien of war, which were given 


to the pubhc among whom it was divided. 
When I say Lord Bute advised, I mean that 
such acts were done when he was mimster, and 
we aie to suppose that he advised them — Lord 
Bute showed an undue jiartiality to Scotchmen. 
He turned out Dr Nichols, a veiy eminent man, 
from being physician to the King, to make room 
for one of his countiymcn, a man very low in 

his profession He had and to go 

on ei rands for him He had occasion for peoxdo 
j to go on errands for him, but he should not 
have had Scotchmen ; and ccrtamly he should 
not have suffered them to have access to him 
before the first people in England ’ 

I told him that the admission of one of them 
before the fiist x^cojdc in England, which had 
givcui the gieatest offence, w.is no more than 
what hai)X)cns at eveiy ministci’s levee, where 
those who attend are admitted 111 the older th it 
they have come, which is better than admitting 
them according to their rank , for if that were 
to be the lule, a man who has waited all the 
moining might have the mollification to see a 
peer, newly come, go in before him, and kecii 
him waiting still Johnson ‘True, sir, but 

should not h.ave come to the levee, to bo 

in the way of pcoide of consequence He saw 
Lord Bute at all times , and could have said 
what he had to siy at .any time, as well as at 
the levee Theic is now no I’liine Minister; 
there is only an agent for Government in the 
ITousc of Commons We are goveined by the 
Cabinet , but there is no one head there since 
Sir Kobert Walpole’s time ’ Boswell ‘ What 
then, sir, is the use of I’ailiamcnt ’ ’ ‘John- 
son. ‘Why, 811, Pailiament is a largo council 
to the King , and the advantage of such a 
council is having a gre.at number of men of pro- 
Xieity conccined m the legislatuie, who, for 
their own interest, will not consent to bad laws 
And you must have obseived, sir, the admmi- 
stiation IS feeble and timid, and cannot act 
with that authority .and resolution which is 
necessary AVeie I in power, I would turn out 
every man who dared to opxiose me Govern- 
ment has the distiibution of offices that it may 
be en.abled to maintain its authority, ’ 

‘ Lord Bute,’ he added, ‘ took down too fast 

to his Majesty by the Peace of Pans, and amounted to 
upwards of £700,000, and fiom the lands m the ceded 
islands, wluch wem estinuited at £200,000 mora 
Surely there was a noble munilicciice in this gift from 
a monarch to his people And let it be remembered, 
that duiing the Eail of Bute s admini^tiation, the King 
was graciously pleased to give up the hereditary re- 
venues of the Crown, and to accept, mstcad of them, 
of the limited sum of £800,000 a year uj^on which 
Blackstone obseives, tliat ‘The hereditary levenuet, 
being put under the same management as the other 
branches of the public patiimony, will produce more 
and be better collected than hei etofore , and the public 
IS a gainer of up wauls of £100,000 per annum by this 
disinteiested bounty of his M^csty ’-—Book L chap, 
vui p 330 — Boswklu 
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without building up something new * Bos- 
well . * Because, sir, he found a rotten build- 
ing. The political coach was drawn by a set of 
bad horses, it was necessary to change them * 
Johnson: ‘But he should have changed them 
one by one * 

I told him that I had been informed by Mr 
Orme that many parts of the East Indies were 
better mapped than the Highlands of Scotland. 
Johnson . ‘ That a country may be mapped, it 
must be travelled over.* ‘ Nay,’ said I, meaning 
to laugh with him at one of his prejudices, 
‘ can’t you say it is not worth mapping ? ’ 

As we walked to St Clement’s Church, and 
saw several shops open uiion this most solemn 
fast day of the Chiistian woild, I remarked 
that one disadvantage arising from the immen- 
sity of London was that nobody was heeded by 
his neighbour; there was no fear of censure for 
not obseiving Good Friday as it ought to be 
kept, and as it is kept m country towns He 
said it was, upon the whole, veiy well observed 
even m London He, however, owned that Lon- 
don was too large , but added, ‘ It is nonsense 
to say the head is too big for the body It 
would be as much too big though the body were 
ever so largo ; that is to say, though the country 
were ever so extensive It has no similarity to 
a head connected with a body * 

Dr 'Wetherell, Master of the University Col- 
lege, Oxford, accompanied us home from chuich , 
and after he was gone, there came two other 
gentlemen, one of wlioiii uttered the common- 
place complaints, that by tho increase of taxes 
labour would be dear, other nations would 
undersell us, and our commeicc would be ruined 
Johnson (smiling) ‘ Nevei fear, sir. Our com- 
meico IS m a very good state , and suppose we 
had no commerce at all, we could live veiy well 
on the produce of our own country ’ I cannot 
omit to mention, that I never knew any man 
less disposed to bo querulous than Johnson 
Whether the subject was his own situation, or 
the state of tho public, or the state of human 
nature in general, though he saw the evils, his 
mind was turned to resolution and never to 
whining or complaint 

We went again to St Clement’s in the after- 
noon. He had found fault with the preacher 
in the morning for not choosing a text adapted 
to the day The jireacher in the afternoon had 
chosen one extremely proper ‘ It is finished ’ 

After the evening service, ho said, ‘Come, 
you shall go home with me, and sit just an 
hour ’ But lie was better than his word ; for 
after we had drunk tea with Mrs Wilhams, ho 
asked me to go up to his study with him, where 
we sat a long while together m a serene, undis- 
turbed frame of mmd, sometmies in silence, and 
iometimes conversing, as we felt ourselves m- 
clmed, or moie properly speaking, as he was 
inclined ; for during all the course of my long 
intimacy with him, my respectful attention 


never abated, and my wish to hear him was 
such that I constantly watched every dawnmg 
of communication from that great and illumi- 
nated mind. 

He observed, ‘All knowledge is of itself of 
some value There is nothing so mmute or 
inconsiderable, that I would not rather know it 
than not. In the same manner all power, of 
wh.itever sort, is of itself desirable A man 
would not submit to learn to hem a ruffle of 
his wife, or of his wife’s maid ; but if a meie 
wish could attain it, ho would rather wish to 
be able to hem a ruffle * 

He again advised me to keep a journal fully 
and minutely, but not to mention such trifles 
as that meat was too much or too httlo done, 
or that the weather was fair or rainy He had 
till very near his death a contcmiit for the no- 
tion that tlie weather affects tho liuman frame 

I told him that our friend Goldsmith had 
said to mo that he had come too late into the 
world, for that Pope and other poets had taken 
up the places m tho Temiile of Fame , so that, 
as but a few at any period can possess poetical 
reputation, a man of genius can now hardly 
acquire it J OHN 8 ON . ‘ That is one of the most 
sensible things I have ever heard of Goldsmith. 
It is difficult to get hteiary fame, and it is every 
day growing more difficult Ah, sir, that should 
make a man think of secuiing happiness m 
another woild, which all who try sincerely for 
it may attain In compaiison of that, how little 
aie all other things ’ The belief of mimor- 
tality is impressed upon all men, and all men 
act under an impression of it, however they may 
talk, and though peihaps they may be scarcely 
sensible of it ’ I said it appeared to mo that 
some peoi)le had not the least notion of immor- 
tality ; and I mentioned a distinguished gentle- 
man of our acquaintance Johnson . ‘ Sir, if it 
were not for the notion of immortality, he would 
cut a throat to fill his pockets * AVIien I quoted 
this to Beauclerk, who knew much more of the 
gentleman than we did, he said in his acid man- 
nei, ‘IIc would cut a throat to fill his pockets, 
if it were not for fear of being hanged * 

Dr. Johnson proceeded ‘ Sir, there is a great 
cry about mfidelity, but there are in reality very 
few infidels. I have heard a person, originally 
a Quaker, but now I am afiaid a Deist, say that 
he did not believe there were, m aU England, 
above two hundred infidels ’ 

He was pleased to say, ‘ If you come to settle 
here, wo will have one day in the week on which 
we will meet by ourselves That is the happiest 
conversation where there is no competition, no 
vanity, but a calm, quiet interchange of senti- 
ments.’ In his private register this evening is 
thus marked : — 

* Boswell sat with me till night ; we had some 
serious talk.’^ 


> Prayers and Meditations, p 128 
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It alao appears from the same record, that 
after I left him he was occupied in religious 
duties, m ‘giving Francis, his servant, some 
directions for preparation to communicate ; in 
reviewing his life, and resolving on better con- 
duct * 

The humility and piety which he discovers on 
such occasions is truly edifying No saint, how- 
ever, m the course of his rehgious warfare, was 
more sensible of the unhappy failure of pious re- 
solves than Johnson. He said one day, talking 
to an acquaintance on this subject, ‘ Sir, IIcll 
is paved with good intentions ’ * 

On Sunday, Apiil 10, being Easter-day, after 
having attended tlio solemn seivice at St Paul’s, 
I timed with Dr Johnson and Mrs Williams 
I mamtamed that Horace was wrong in placing 
happiness in Nil adniiiari^ for tint I thought 
admiration one of the most agreeable of all our 
feelings ; and I regrettt d th.it I had lost much 
of my disposition to adrniie, which people gene- 
rally do as they advance m life JOHNSON 
‘ Sir, as a man adv nieos in life, he gets what is 
better than admiration,— judgment, to estimate 
things at their true value ’ I still insisted that 
admiration was more pleasing than judgment, 
as love 18 more pleasing than friendship The 
feeling of fiicndsliip is like that of being com- 
fortably filled with roast beef , love, like being 
enlivened with champagne Johnhon ; ‘No, 
sir , admiiation and love arc like being intoxi- 
cated with cliampagne ; judgment and friendship 
like being enlivened. Waller has hit upon the 
same tliought with you but I don’t believe you 
have borrowed from Waller I wish you would 
enable yourself to boriow more ’ 

Ho tlien took occasion to ciilargo on the ad- 
vantages of reading, and combated the idle, 
snpeificial notion that knowledge enough maj 
be acquiicd in conversation ‘The foundation,’ 
said he, ‘ must be laid by reading General 
principles must bo had from books, which, how- 
ever, must be brought to the test of real life 
In conversation you never get a system What 
IS said upon a subject is to bo gathered from a 
hundred people The parts of a tiuth which a 
man gets thus, are at such a dist nice fiom each 
other that ho never attains to a full view ’ 

BEN NET LANGTON, ESQ 

* April 17, 1775 

* Dear JStr, — I have inquired more minutelj 
about the medicine for the rheumatism, which 

> Thislsaproveibial sontonce 'Ilrlb’saysIIcrbtil, 
‘is full of good meanings and i\ishings ’—Jacula Piu 
itntum, p 11, edit 1051 —Malone 

■ ‘ Amorot’s as sweet and good 
As the most delicious food , 

■Which but tasted does impart 
Life and gladness to the hcai’t. 

* Siichanssa’s beauty's wine, 

Wliuh to madness does incline, 

Such a lupioi as no brain 

That is moital can sustain ’—Boswell, 


I am sorry to hear that you still want The 
receipt 18 this : — 

‘Take equal quantities of flour of sulphur 
andjlour of mustard seed , make them an elec- 
tuary with honey or treacle, and take a bolus as 
big as a nutmeg several times a day, as you can 
bear it, drinking after it a quarter of a pint of 
the infusion of the root of Lovage 

‘ Lovage, in Ray’s Nomenclature, is Levisti- 
cum . perhaps the botanists may know the Latin 
name 

‘ Of this medicine I pretend not to j'udge 
There is all the appearance of its efficacy which 
a single instance can afford. The patient was 
very old, the pain very violent, and the relief, 
I think, speedy and lasting. 

‘ My opinion of alterative medicine is not 
high, but quid tentasse nocchit I If it docs harm, 
or does no good, it may be omitted ; but that it 
may do good, you have, I hope, reason to think 
IS dcsiied by, sir, your most affectionate bumble 
servant, ‘Sam Johnson.* 

CHARTER XXXIL 
177 > 

On Tuesday, April 11, Johnson and I w'cre en- 
gigcd to go with Sir Joshua Reynolds to dine 
with Ml Cambridge, at his bcautiiul villa on the 
banks of the Tliamcs, neai Twickenham Dr. 
Johnson’s tardiness was such, tli\t Sir Joshua, 
who had an appointment at Richmond early in 
the day, was obliged to go by himself on horse- 
back, leaving his coach to Johnson and me 
Johnson was in such good spirits, that every- 
thing seemed to please him as wo diovc along 

Our conversation turned on a variety of 
subjects He thought portrait-paintmg an im- 
proper employment for a woman ‘Public 
piactice of any art,’ he observed, ‘and staling 
in men’s faces, is very indelicate in a female ’ 
I happened to start a question, whether, when a 
man knows that some of Ins intimate friends are 
invited to the house of another friend with 
whom they are all equally mtim ate, he may join 
them without an mv*tation Johnson ‘No> 
sir; he is not to go when he is not mvited 
They may be mvited on purpose to abuse him ’ 
(smiling) 

As a curious instance how little a man knows, 
or wishes to know Ins own character m the 
world, or rather, as a convincing proof that 
Johnson’s roughness was only external, and did 
not proceed from his heart, I insert the follow- 
ing dialogue. J OHNSON ‘ It is w onderful, sir, 
how rare a quality good-hiimour is 111 life. We 
meet with very few good humoured men.* I 
mentioned four of our friends, none of whom he 
would allow to be good humoured One was 
ae\d, another was muddy, and to the others he 
had objections which have escaped me Then, 
shakmg his head and stretching himself at ease 
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in the coach, and smihng with much compla- 
cency, he turned to me and said, * I look upon 
as a good-humoured fellow.* The epithet 
fdloWf applied to the great Lexicographer, the 
stately Moralist, the masterly Critic, as if it had 
been Sam Johnson, a mere pleasant companion, 
was highly diverting ; and this light notion of 
himself struck me with wonder I answered, 
also smiling, ‘ No, no, sir ; that will not do 
You arc good-natured, but not good-humoured ; 
you are iiascible. You have not patience with 
folly and absurdity I believe you would par- 
don them, if there were time to deprecate your 
vengeance ; but punishment follows so quuk 
after sentence that they cannot escape ’ 

I had brought with mo a great bundle of 
Scotch magazines and newspapers, in which Ins 
Journey to the Western Islands was attacked in 
every mode ; and I read a gi cat part of them to 
him, knowing they would afford him enter- 
tainment. I wish the writers of them had 
been present ; they would have been sufficiently 
vexed One ludicrous mutation of his style, by 
Mr Maclaurm, now one of the Scotch judges, 
with the title of Lord Dicghorn, was distin- 
guished by him fiom the rude mass ‘This,’ 
said he, ‘ is the best But I could caricature 
my own style much better iny&clf ’ lie defended 
his remark upon the goncial insufficiency of 
education in Scotland ; and he confirmed to mo 
the authenticity of his witty saying on the 
learning of the Scotch — * Their learning is like 
bread in a besieged town every man gets a 
little, but no man gets a full meal * ‘ There is,’ 
said he, ‘ in Scotland a diffusion of learning, a 
certain portion of it widely and thinly spread 
A merchant has as much learning as one of 
their clergy * 

He talked of Isaac Walton’s Lives, which was 
one of his most favourite books. Dr Donne's 
L^fe, he said, wis the most perfect of them 
He observed, th \t ‘ it w.is wonderful that 
Walton, who was in a veiy low situation of 
life, should have been familiaily received by so 
many great men, and that at a time when the 
ranks of society were kept more separate than 
they are now.’ He supposed that Walton had 
then given up his business as a linen-drapci 
and sempster, and was only an author , ' and 
added, ‘ that he was a great panegyrist.* Bos- 
well : ‘ No quality will get a man more friends 
than a disposition to admire the qualities of 
others. I do not mean flattery, but a sincere 
admiration.* Johnson. ‘Nay, sir, flattery 
pleases very generally. In the first place, the 
flatterer may tlnnk what lie says to be true , 


* Johnson's conjecture was erroneous Walton did 
not retire from business till 1G43 But m 1064 Dr 
King, Bishop of Chichester, in a letter prefixed to his 
Lives, mentions his having been familiaily acquainted 
with him for forty ycais , and in 1031 he was so mti- 
mate with Dr Donne, that he was one of the friends 
who attended him on his deitli-bed — J Boswell, jun 
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but in the second place, whether he thmks so 
or not, he certainly thinks those whom he flatters 
of consequence enough to be flattered * 

No sooner had we made our bow to Mr. 
Cambridge, m his libraiy, than Johnson ran 
eagerly to one side of the room, intent on poring 
over the backs of the books ‘ Sir Joshua 
observed (aside), ‘ He runs to the books as I do 
to the pictures ; but I have the advantage I 
can see much more of the pictures than he can 
of the books ’ Mr Cambiidge, upon this, 
politely said, ‘ Dr. Johnson, I am gomg, with 
your pardon, to accuse myself, for I have the 
same custom which I perceive you have But 
it seems odd that one should have such a desire 
to look 'at the backs of books * Johnson, ever 
ready for contest, instantly started from his 
reverie, wheeled about and answered, ‘ Sir, the 
reason is very plain Knowledge is of two 
kinds We know a subject ourselves, or we 
know where we can find information upon it 
When wo inquire into any subject, the first 
thing we have to do is to know what books have 
treated of it This leads us to look at cata- 
logues, and the backs of books in libraries ’ 
Sir Joshua observed to mo the extraordinary 
promptitude witli which Johnson flew upon 
an argument ‘ Yes,’ said I, ‘ he has no formal 
jirciiaration, no flourishing with his sword, he is 
through your body in an instant * 

Johnson was here solaced with an elegant 
entertainment, a very accomplished family, and 
much good company , among whom was Mr 
Hams, of Salisbury, who paid him many compli- 
ments on his Journey to the Western Islands 
The common rem.irk as to the utility of 
readmg history being made* — Johnson: 
‘ AVe must consider how veiy little history 
there is ; I mean real authentic history That 
certam kings reigned, and certain battles were 
fought, we can depend upon as true ; but all 
the colouring, all the philosophy of history, is 
conjecture * Boswell . ‘ Then, sir, you would 
reduce all history to no better than an almanac, 
a mere chronological series of remarkable events * 
Mr Gibbon, who must at that time have been 
employed ujion his history, of which ho pub- 
lished the first volume in the following year, was 
present, but did not step foith in defence of 
that species of writing Ho probably did not 
hke to ti uU himself with Johnson 

Johnson observed that the force of our early 
habits was so great, that though reason approved, 
nay, though our senses relished a different 
course, almost every man returned to them. 1 


* The first time he dined with me, ho was shown 
into my book-room, and instantly pored over tho let- 
tenng of each volume within his reach My collection 
of books is very miscellaneous, and I feared there 
might be some among them that he would not like. 
But seeing the number of volumes very considerable, 
he said, ‘You are an honest man to have formed so 
great an accumulation of knowledge ’ — Burnet. 
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do not believe there is any observation upon 
human natuie better founded than this ; and, m 
many cases, it is a very painful truth , for where 
early habits have been mean and wretched, the 
joy and elevation resulting from better modes of 
life must bo damped by the gloomy conscious- 
lu ss of being under an almost inevitable doom 
to sink back into a situation which we recollect 
with disgust It surely may be prevented by 
constant attention and unremitting exertion to 
est iblish central y habits of supeiior efficacy 

'V}\e Bcqqars" Optra, and the common question 

hethcr it Wis pdiiicious in its effects, having 
l)t cninti()duc(d“.luHNHON ‘As to this matter, 
wliK h has la (11 vciy much contested, I myself 
un of oj)inion that more influence has been 
iscrihcrl to Tht Bcrjfjara' Opera than it m reality 
< ver had, for I do not believe that any min 
w IS ever made a rogue by being present at its 
n picsentation At the same time, I do not 
d< ny that it may have some influence, by making 
tli( character of a rogue familiar, and in some 
pic iNing ’ * Then collecting himself, as 
it were, to give a heavy stroke ‘ There is in it 
such a lahefiii tdtwn of all principles as may be 
mpiiious to morality ’ 

W’^hilo he ptonouncod this response, we sat 
in a comical sort of restiaint, smothering a 
laugh, which we were afraid might buist out 
In his life of (J ly he has bcc«i still more decisive 
as to the ineflicK ncy of The Begejars' Ope) a m 
(orrujiting society liut I h.ive ever thought 
some\\hat differently, for, indeed, not only an* 
tlu' g iiety and heroism of a highwayman veiy 
c iptivating to a youthful imagination, but the 
iigurnents for adventurous dcpicdation arc so 
phusihle, tlie allusions so lively, and the con- 
h ists with tlic oidinaryarul inoio painful modes 
of acquiiing j)iopcity aie so aitfully displayed, 
that it rccpiircs a cool and stiong judgment to 
lesist so imposing an aggiegatc yet, I own, I 
should bo very soiiy to liave The Bcjgais' Opera 
suppressed , for theio is m it so much of real 
London life, so much biilliant wit, and such a 
vaiiety of airs, which, fiom eaily association of 
kUms, engigo, soothe, and enliven the mind, 
tliat no pciformaiico wbicli the theatre exhibits 
delights mo more 

The late ‘ uvi thy ’ Duke of Queensberry, as 

* Aver} ( iMiiM'iif i>lij slcian, wlioso discenimentis as 
iKute aiul pcix (i itiitg 111 judging of the huiiiaii iha- 
iiicter as it i:> iii his owu profession, remarked once at 
i club w’hcro 1 -a us, tint a lively >onng man, fond of 

asnrc, and witlumt inoncj, would hardly resist a 
solicitation from his mistress to go upon the higliwa>, 
immediiitely after being present at the representation 
of I'he ic ggars' Opera I hav e been told of an ingenious 
observation by Mr Gibbon, that *Tfie Btggars' Opan 
may peihaps have somctinns increased the number of 
liighwaymcii , but that it has had a beneficial effect in 
r« lining that class of men, making them loss ferocious, 
more polite — lu short, more like gentlemen ’ Upon 
which, Mr Courlinay said that ‘ Gay was the Orpheus 
*>1 highwaymen Boavvtu* 


Thomson, in his Seasons, justly characterize* 
him, told me, that when Gay showed him TJie 
Beggars* Opera, his Grace’s observation wa*, 
‘ This 18 a very odd thing, Gay ; I am satisfied 
that it 18 either a very good thing or a very bad 
thing ’ It proved the fonuer, beyond the 
warmest expectations of the author or hi* 
fi lends Mr Cambiidge, however, showed u* 
to-day that there was good reason enough to 
doubt concerning its success He was told by 
Quin, that during the first night of its apjiear- 
ance it was long in a veiy dubious state , that 
there was a disposition to damn it, and that it 
was saved by the song, 

‘ Oil ponder well 1 be not severe 1 ’ 
the audience being much affected by the inno- 
cent looks of Polly, when she (amc to those two 
lines, which exhibit at once a painful and ludi- 
crous image, 

* Fui on the rope that hangs my dear, 
Depends poor Polly's life ' 

Qum himself had so bad an opinion of it, that 
he refused the iiart of Captain Macheath, and 
gave it to Walker, who aciiuired great celebrity 
by his grave yet animated peifoimance of it 
We talked of a young gentleman’s * marriago 
with an eminent singci, and his determination 
that she should no longei sing in public, though 
his father was veiy eaincst she should, because 
her talents would bo libeially levvaidcd, so as to 
make her a good foitime It w'as (jiicstioned 
whether the young gentleman, who had not a 
shilling in the woild, but was blest with very 
uneonimon talents, was not foolishly delicate, 
oi foolishly pi Olid, and bis fatbci tiuly lational, 
without being mean Johnson, with all the 
high Fpnit of a Poman sdiator, exclaimed, ‘Ho 
resolved wisely and nobly, to be sine He is a 
biavc man Would not a gentleman be dis- 
giaced by having his wife singing publicly foi 
line ^ No, sir, there can be no doubt lieic I 
know not if I should not picpaie in>self for a 
public singer as readily as let my wife be one * 
Johnson ariaigned the modem jiolitics of this 
coiintiy, as entuely devoid of all pimeiple of 
whatever kind ‘ Politics,’ said be, ‘ arc now 
nothing moic than means of rising in the worlcL 
With tins sole view do men eng ige m politics, 
and their whole conduct proceeds upon it. How 
diifcrcnt m that respect is the state of the nation 
now from what it was m the time of Chailcs the 
Fust, dining the Usuipition, and after the 
Restoration, in the tune of Charles the Second I 
Had liras affords a strong proof how much hold 
political principles had then upon the minds of 
men There is in Uudih as a great deal of bul- 
lion which will always last But, to bo sure, the 
brightest strokes of his wit owed their force to 
the impression of tlie chai actors which was upon 
men’s minds at the time, to then knowing them 
at tabic and m the street, m short, being familixir 


Believed to be Richard Brinsley SheridiUL 
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with them ; and, above all, to his satire being 
directed against those whom a little while before 
they had hated and feared. The nation m 
general has ever been loyal, has been at all 
timcis attached to the monarch, though a few 
darmg rebels have been wondei fully powerful 
for a tune. The murder of Charles the First 
was undoubtedly not committed with the apiiro- 
bation or consent of the people. Had that been 
the case. Parliament would not have ventured 
to consign the regicides to their deserved 
punishment ; and we know what exuberance of 
joy there was when Charles the Second was 
restored. If Chailcs the Second had bent all 
his mind to it, had made it his sole object, he 
might have been as absolute as Louis the 
Fourteenth * A gentleman observed, ho would 
have done no haim if he had. Johnson ^ Why, 
sir, absolute pi inces *:eldom do any harm But 
they who are governed by them are governed by 
chance There is no security for good govern- 
ment ’ CAMimiJKJE . ‘There have been many 
sad victims to absolute government * John- 
son . ‘ So, sir, have thei e been to popular 
factions ’ Boswfll ‘ The question is, which 
IS worst, one wild beast or many ’ ’ 

Johnson praised The Spectator, particularly 
the chaiacter of Sir Koger do Coverley He 
said, ‘ Sii Roger did not die a violent death, as 
has been geneially fancied Tie was not killed , 
he died only because otheis were to die, and 
because his death afforded an opportunity to 
Addison for some very fine writing We have 
the example of Ceivantcs making Don Quixote 
die I never could sec why Sii Roger is repic- 
sented as a little cracked It apjioars to mo 
that the story of the widow was intended to 
have something supei induced upon it , but the 
superstructure did not come ’ 

Somebody found f iiilt with wnting verses in 
% dead languigc, mamtaming tint they were 
nieiely airangements of so many woids, and 
laiiglied at the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge for sending forth collections of them 
not only in Greek and Latin, but even iii Syiiac, 
Arabic, and other more unknown tongues 
Johnson. ‘I would have as many of these as 
possible ; I would h ivc verses in every language 
that tlieic are the means of acquiiing Nobody 
imagines that an university is to have at once 
two hundred poets , but it should bo able to 
show two bundled scholais Peircsc’s death 
was lamented, I think, in foity languages And 
I would have had at cveiy coionation, and 
every death of a king, every Gaiidtum, and 
every Luctus, umveisity-veists, in as many 
languages as can be acquired I \v ould have the 
world to bo thus told, “ Here is a school wlicie 
everything may be learnt ” ’ j 

Having set out next day on a visit to the Earl 
of Pembioke at Wilton, and to my fnend Mr 
Temple at l\Tamhead, in Dcvonsliire, and not 
having returned to town till the second of May, 
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I did not see Dr Johnson for a considerable 
time, and during the remammg part of my stay 
m London kept very impeifcct notes of his con- 
versation, which had I, accoiding to my usual 
custom, written out at largo soon after the time, 
much might have been pieseivtd which is now 
irretrievably lost I can now only lecoid some 
particular scenes, and a few fiagnieuts of his 
memorabiha But to make some amends for 
my relaxation of diligence in one respect, I 
have to present my readers with aiguinents 
iqion two law cases, with which he favoured me 

On Satin day tlie sivtli of May wc dined by 
ourselves at the IMitre, and ho dictated to me 
what follows, to obviate the complaint alread} 
mentioned, which had been made in the form 
of an action in the Court of Session, by Di 
Mcmis of Aberdeen, that in the s imo translation 
of a charter in which ms weie mentioned, 

lie was called J)oito7 of Mtdicu e — 

‘There are but two reasons for winch a phy- 
sician can decline the title of Doctor of Med u me 
because he supiioses himself disgraced by the 
doctoishqi, or siqiposcs the doctorship disgiaced 
by hunself. To be dibgiaced by a title whu h he 
shares m common with cveiy illustiious name 
of his profession, with Boorhaave, witli Aibuth- 
not, and with Cullen, can suielj dimmish no 
man’s reputation It is, I suppose, to the doc- ! 
torate fiom which he shimks, that he holds his j 
lights of pi actising phj sic A Doctor of Medi- | 
cine IS a physician under the protection of the | 
laws, and by the stamp of authoiity The 
physician who is not a doctoi usuips a pio- 
fcssion, and is autlioii/ed only by himself to 
decide upon health and sickness, and life and 
death That this gentlcm in is a doctor, his 
diploma mokes evident , a diplom i not ob 
truded upon Inin, but obtained by solicitation, 
and for which fees were pnd With whit 
countenance any man can refuse the title which 
he has either begged or bought, is not easily 
discovered 

‘All verbal injury must compiise in it either 
some false position or some iinnoicssaiy declaia- 
tion of defamatoiy trutli That m calling him 
Doctor, a false aiipellation was given him, lie 
himself will not pii tend, wlio at the same time 
that he complains of the title would be offcnd( d 
if we supposed him to be not a Doctor. If the 
title of Doctor be a defamatoiy tiuth, it is 
time to dissolve our colleges , for why should 
the public give salaries to men whose appioba- 
tion IS repioach’ It may likewise dcseive the 
notice of the public to consider what help can 
be given to the professois of physic, wlio all 
share with this unhappy gentleman the igno- 
minious appellation, and of whom tlie very lioys 
in the street arc not afiaid to say, ‘ There (joes 
the Doctor ’ 

‘ What 18 imidied by the term Doctor is well 
known It distinguishes him to whom it is 
granted, as a man who has attained such know 
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ledge of his profession as qualifies him to in- 
struct others A Doctor of Laws is a man who 
can form lawyers by his precepts A Doctor of 
IMedicine is a man who can teach the art of 
cunng diseases. This is an old axiom which 
no man has yet thought fit to deny, Nil dat 
quod non liahci. Upon this pimciple, to 
be Doctor implies skill, for ntmo docet quod 
non didicit. In England, whoever practises 
physic, not being a Doctor, must practise by 
a licence , but the doctorate conveys a licence 
in itself 

‘By wh'it accident it happened tint he and 
the other physicians were mentioned in different 
terms, where the terms themselves were equiva- 
lent, or where, m effect, that which was applied 
to him was the most honourable, perha 2 is they 
who wrote the jiaper cannot now remember 
Had they expected a lawsuit to have been the 
consequence of such petty variation, I hope they 
would have avoided it * But iirobably, as they 
meant no ill, they suspected no danger, and 
therefore consulted only what appeared to 
them propriety or convenience ’ 

A few days afterwards, I consulted liim upon 
a cause, Paterson and others against Alexander 
and others j winch had been decided by a casting 
vote in the Court of Session, determining that the 
Corporation of Stirling was corrupt, and setting 
aside the election of some of their officers be- 
cause it was proved that three of the leading 
men who influenced the majority had entered 
mto an unjustifiable compact, of which, how- 
ever, the majority were ignorant He dictated 
to mo, after a little considciation, the following 
sentences upon the subject — 

‘ There is a difference between majority and 
superiority , majority is applied to number, and 
superiority to power , and power, like many other 
things, IS to bo estimated non numcro sed pon- 
dere. Now tlunigh the greater number is not 
corrupt, the greater weight is coriupt, so that 
corriijition piedominates in the borough, taken 
collectively, though peihaps, taken numerically, 
the greater part may be uncoriupt. That 
borough which is so constituted as to act cor- 


ruptly, IS m the eye of reason corrupt, whethei 
it be by the uncontrollable po>\ci of a few, or by 
an accidental pravity of the multitude The ob- 
jection in which IS uigcd the injustice of making 
innocent suffer with tlio guilty, is an objoc- 
* not only against society, but against the 
small^ society All soeieties, great and 

individua!^^'^^ upon this condition that as the 
may hkew advantages from union, tliey 

® suffer inconveniences; that as 
those who do i . , , , * 

11 1 othing, and sometimes those who 
<io iij| Will liav 6 J.1 1 111 

A lioiiours ttnd emoluments 

o ^one.al virtue a., J general prosperity, so those 


• Injustice to Dr Me ^ , , , 

as an advocate I must ^ ^ against liir 

th.varmtioi. very earnesti!“'",‘'? !*' 

rnnted off -Boswsll. translation wa 


likewise who donothmg, or perhaps do well, must 
be involved in the consequences of predominant 
corruption.* 

This, in my opinion, was a very nice case ; but 
the decision was affirmed in the House of 
Lords 

On Monday, May 8, we went together and 
visited the mansions of Bedlam I had been in- 
formed that he had once been there before with 
Mr Wedderbum (now Lord Loughborough), Mr 
Murphy, and Mr Foote , and I had heard Foote 
give a very entertaining account of Johnson’s 
happening to have his attention arrested by a 
man who was very fupous, and who, while beat- 
ing his straw, supposed it was William Duke of 
Cumberland, whom he was punishing for his 
cruelties in Scotland in 1746 ' There was no- 
thing peculiarly remark.ible this day ; but the 
general contcm 2 )lq,tion of insanity was very affect- 
ing I accompanied him home, and dmed and 
drank tea with him 

Talking of an acquaintance of ours, distin- 
guished for knowing an uncommon variety of 
miscellaneous articles both in antiquities and 
pohto hterature, he observed, ‘You know, sii, 
he runs about with little weight ujion his mmd * 
And talking of another very ingenious gentle- 
man, who from the warmth of his temper was 
at vanance with many of his acquaintance, and 
wished to avoid them, he said, ‘ Sir, he hves 
the life of an outlaw * 

On Fiiday, May 12, as he had been so good as 
to assign me a room in Ins house, where I might 
sleep occasionally when I happened to sit with 
him to a late hour, I took possession of it this 
night, found cveiy thing in excellent order, and 
was attended by honest Fiancis with a most 
civil assiduity I asked Johnson whether I 
might go to a consultation with another lawyer 
upon Sunday, as that appo ircd to me to be do- 
ing work ns much m my way, as if an artisan 
should work on the day a2>i>iopriated for religious 
rest Johnson ‘Why, sii, when you aie of 
consequence enough to oi)poso the practice of 
consulting upon Sunday, you should do it , but 
you may go now It is not crimmal, though it 
18 not what one should do who is anxious for 
the preservation and increase of piety, to which 
a peculiar observance of Sunday is a great help. 
The distinction is clear between what is of moral 
and what is of ritual obligation * 

On Saturday, May Id, I breakfasted with 
him by invitation, accompamed by Mr. Andi ew 
Crosbie, a Scotch Advocate, whom he had seen 
at Edinburgh, and the Hon Colonel (now 
General) Edward Stopford, brother to Lord 
Courtown, who was desiious of being introduced 
to him His tea, and rolls, and butter, and 
whole breakfast a 2 q)aratus, were all in such 

* My very honourable friend. General Sir George 
Howard, who served in the Duke of Cumberland ’• 
army, has assured me tliat the cruelties were not imii 
putable to his Roj al Highness — Boswjox. 
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decorum, and Ins behaviour was so courteous, 
that Colonel Stopford was quite surprised, and 
wondered at his having heard so much said of 
Johnson’s slovcnlmcss and roughness I have 
pieserved nothing of what passed, except that 
Crosbie pleased him much by talking learnedly 
of alchymy, as to which Johnson was not a 
positive unbeliever, but rather delighted in 
considering what iirogress had actually been 
made in the transmutation of metals, what near 
approaches there had been to the making of 
gold; and told us that it was affirmed that a 
person in the Russian dominions had discovered 
the secret, but died without revealijg it, as 
imagining it would bo prejudicial to society 
He added, that it was not impossible but it 
might in time be generally known. 

It being asked whether it was reasonable for 
a man to bo angry at another whom a woman 
had preferred to him — JOHNSON . ‘ I do not see, 
sir, that it IS reasonable for a man to be angry 
it another whom a woman has preferred to him . 
but angry he is, no doubt , and ho is loth to be 
angry at himself.’ 

Before setting out for Scotland on the 23d, I 
was frequently in his company at different 
idaces, but during this period have recorded 
nly two remarks; one concerning Garrick 
* He has not Latin enough. He finds out the 
Latin by the meaning, rather than the meamng 
by the Latin . * and another concerning writers 
of travels, who, he observed, ‘ were more defec- 
tive than any other writcis ’ 

I passed many hours with him on the 17th, of 
which I find all my mcmonal is ‘ much laugh- 
ing ’ It should seem he had that day been in a 
humour for jocularity and merriment, and upon 
such occasions I never knew a man laugh moie 
heartily We may suppose that the high relish 
of a state so diflcient from his habitual gloom 
produced moie than ordinary exertions of that 
distmguibhing faculty of man which has imzzlcd 
philosophers so mucli to explain. Johnson’s 
laugh was as icmaikable as any circumstance in 
lub manner It was a kind of good-humoured 
growl Tom Davies desenbed it drolly enough 
‘ He laughs hke a rhinoceios ’ 

‘ TO BENNET LANGTON, ESQ 

^May 21, 1775 

‘ Dear Sir, — I have an old amanuen‘^i8 in great 
disticss I have given what I think I can give, 
and begged till I cannot tell where to beg again 
I put mto his hands this morning four guineas 
If you could collect tliree gumeas more, it would 
clear him from his present (hfficulty — I am, sir, 
j our most humble servant, 

‘ Sam Johnson ’ 

‘ TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ * 

may 27, 1775 

‘ Dear Sib, — I make no doubt but you are now 
•afely lodged m your own habitation, and have 


told all your adventures to Mrs Boswell and 
Miss Veronica Pray teach Veronica to love 
me Bid her not mind mamma 

‘ Mrs Thralo has taken cold, and been very 
much disordered, but I hope is grown welL 
Mr. Langton went yesterday to Lmcolnshire, 
and has mvited Nicolaida* to follow him^ 
Beauclerk talks of going to Bath I am to 
set out on Monday; so there is nothmg but 
dispersion 

‘I have returned Lord Hailes’s entertaining 
sheets, but must stay till I come back for more, 
because it will be inconvenient to send them 
after me m my vagrant state 

* I promised Mis Macaulay * that I would try 
to serve her son at Oxford I have not for- 
gotten it, nor am unwilhng to perform it. If 
they desire to give him an English education, 
it should be considered whether they cannot 
send him for a year or two to an English school. 
If he comes immediately fiom Scotland, he can 
make no figure in our universities. The schools 
in the Noith, I believe, are cheap ; and, when I 
was a young man, were eminently good 

* There are two little books published by the 
Foulis, Tcleniachus and Collins's Foems^ each a 
shilling , I would be glad to have them 

‘Make my compliments to Mis Boswell, 
though she does not love mo You see what 
perverse things ladies are, and how little fit to 
be trusted with feudal estates When she 
mends and loves me, there may bo moie hope of 
her daughters 

‘I will not send compliments to my fiicnda 
by name, because I would be loth to leave any 
out in the enunieiation Tell them, as you see 
them, how well I speak of Scotch politeness, 
and Scotch hospitality, and Scotch beauty, and 
of everythmg Scotch, but Scotcli oat cakes and 
Scotch xircjudiccs 

‘ Let me know the answer of Rasay, and the 
decision relating to Sir Allan •—! am, my 
dearest sir, witli great alLction, jour most 
obliged and most hunible scrv uit, 

‘Sam Johnson.* 

Aftei my return to Scotland, I wrote three 
letters to him, from which 1 evtiact the follow- 
ing jiassages . — 

‘ I have seen Lord Hailes since I came down. 
He thinks it wondeiful that you arc pleased to 
take so much pains in revising his Annals. I 
told him that you said you were well rewarded 
by the entertainment winch you had in reading 
them 

‘ There has been a numerous flight of Hebri- 
deans m Edinburgh this summer, whom I have 

* A learned Greek — Boswell. 

* Wife of the lleveieiid Kenneth Macaulay, authof 
of The History o/bt iCiido.— B oswell 

* A law suit carried on by Sir Allan Maclean, chlel 
of his clan, to recover certain pails of his family 
estates from the Duke of Argyle — Boswlll. 
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' been happy to entertain at my house Mr 
Donald Macqucen ’ and Lord Monboddo supped 
with mo one evening They joined in contro- 
verting your proposition, that the Gaelic of the 
H ighl.inda and Isles of Scotland was not written 
till of late 

I ‘ My mind has been somewhat d,irk this 
I sumiTior. I have need of your wanning and 
vivifying rays , and I hope I shall have them 
frequently I am going to p.iss some time with 
my father at Auelnnlcck * 

‘to 7AMI H noswFLn, rsQ 

‘ Lnvnov, Aof/usf 27, 1775 

‘ DrMi Srn,- -I am r( turned fiom tlie annual 
ramhh' into the middle counties Ifriving seen 
nothing I hid not seen before, I have nothing to 
rel itc Time has lift that put of the island 
fi w antiquities, and commerce li.is lift the 
people no singularities I was glad to go abroad, 
and perliaj>s glad to conic home , winch is, in 
other words, I w is, I am .ifraid, weaiy of being 
at home, and weary of b( ing abioad la not 
tins the stat( of life ’ Tbit, if we confess this 
wcariiK ss, h t us not 1 urn nt it , for all the wise 
and all the good a ly th it we ru < un* it 

‘For the bhu k funn s wlueh iisi in jour mmd, 
I can pnsciibe nothing but th it jou disperse 
them by honi'st busincsa or iimoeint pleasure, 
and by reading, soim times easy and sometimes 
serious Cliange of [ilaie la iisi ful , and I hope 
that your n'suh neu at Auehmh ck will have 
many good < (b i ( i 

‘^J'hiit I should h.ive given pam to Tlasay, I 
Am sincerely Sony, and .ini tlieuforo vciy 
mu(h pliMscd th it he is no longer uneasy lie 
still thinks tint I have npiiscnted him as 
peisonally giving up the ehiift unship I meant 
only til it it w IS no lougt i contested between 
the two houses, and supposed it settled, perhaps, 
by the cession of some u mote geneiation, in the 
house of J)unv<gin I am soiry the advertise- 
ment was not eoiitiniud toi Ihiic oi four times 
in the paju r 

‘ Tliat Loid Idonbodth) and Mi Afacqueen 
should contioveit n position lontiiry to the 
iniaginaiy iiitiiest of litei iry or nitional pie 
jiidice, might bo easily iin igined , but of a 
standing f itt tin lo ought to be no contiovorsj 
If theie ar(‘ nun with tail^, c.iteh an homo 
cav(intm , if tluie w vs wilting of old m the 
Ilighlinds or llihndes m the Eiso language, 
pioduco the niinusciqits Where men write, 
they will wiite to one luotbci , and some of 
their letleis, in families studious of tlicir anccs 
tiy, will bo kept In Wales tlieie are inanj 
niamisciipts 

‘I have now three parcels of Lord ITailcs’s 
bistoij, whiili I piopose to lotuiri all the next 

> The V ( ry k u nod imnist«'i in the InI< otMvjc, whom 
both Dr Johukouaiul I have iiieutioiieil with regal d 
—Boswiixu 


week That his respect for my little observations 
should keep his work in suspense, makes one of 
the evils of my journey It is in our language, 

I thmk, a new mode of history which tells all 
that 18 wanted, and, I suiipose, all that is known, 
without laboured splendour of l.inguagc, or 
affected subtlety of conjecture The exactness 
of his dates raises my wonder He seems to 
havo the closeness of Hcnault without his 
constraint 

‘Mrs Thrale was so entertained with your 
Jownal^^ that she almost read heiself blind 
She has a great regard for you 

‘ Of Mrs Boswell, though she knows in her 
heart that she docs not love me, I am alw.ijs 
glad to hoar any good, and hope that she and 
the little dear ladies will have neither sickness 
nor any other affliction But she knows that 
slic does not care what becomes of me , and for 
tliat, she may be sure, I thmk her very much to 
blame 

‘ Never, my dear sir, do you take it into your 
head to think that I do not love you ; you may 
settle yourself in full confidence botli of my lov’e 
and my esteem , I love you as a kind man, I 
value jou as a woithy man, and liopo in tunc to ' 
reverence you as a man of exemplary piety I ! 
hold you, as Hamlet li is it, “ in my heart of 
hearts,*’ and thcrefoic it is little to say, that 
I am, sir, jour alTcctionatc humble seivant, 

‘ Sam Johnson * 

TO THE SAME 

^ A do, 1775 

‘Sir,— I f m these papeis* tluTe is little 
altciation attempti d, do not suppost. me negli- 
gent I have lead them porlnjis more closely 
than the icst , but I find nothing worthy of an 
objection. 

‘Write to me soon, and vvnte often, and tell 
mo all jour honest hcait — I am, sii, yours 
alfectionately, ‘SvM Johnson’ 

TO THE s \^rr 

‘ Siptemhd 1 1, 1775 

‘My df\r Sir, — I now wiitc to jou, kst in 
some of your ficiks and humours jini should ' 
fancj’’ joursedf neglected Such fintics I must * 
cntieat you never to admit, at least never to 
indulge, for my icgird for jmu is so i ulicated 
and lived, that it is bi(ome pirt of my mind, 
and cannot bo effaced but by some cause uncom- 
monly violent, thtrcforc whether I write or 
not, set your thoughts at rest I now wmite to 
tell you that I shall not very soon wnte again, 
for I am to set out to-muirow on another jour- 
ney. 

‘Your fnends are all well at Streatham and 

> 'S\y Journal qf a Taur to the Ikhrula, which that 
1 idj read in the origin il manusciqit — Boswli l. 

* Another parcel of Lord Ilailea a Annah q/Si,vtland. 

— Boswfll. 
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In Leicester Fields * Make my compliments to 
Mrs. Boswell, if she is in good humour with 
me am, sir, etc , ‘Sam. Johnson.* 

■\\Tiat he mentions in such light terms as, ‘ I 
am to set out to-morrow on another journey,’ I 
soon afterguards discovered was no less than a 
tour to France with IMr and IVIrs Thrale This 
was the only time in his life that he went upon 
the Continent 

‘to MR RORFRT LEVET 

‘ (Heats, 18,1775 

‘Drvn Sir, — 'We are here in France, after a 
veiy ple.ising passage of no more than six hoiiis 
I know not when I shall wnte again, and thcie 
fore I wiitc now, tliough jou cannot suppose 
that I have much to say You hav e seen Fiance 
> ourself From this place ue aic going to 
Uouen, and from Kouen to Tans, where Mr 
Thrale designs to stay ihout five or six weeks i 
Wo have a regular roconimeiulation to the j 
English resident, so wo shall not bo taken foi j 
v igabonds We tliink to go one way and return 
another, and sec as much as wo can I will tl\ j 
to speak a little Fundi , I tried hithoito but 
little, but I spoke sometimes If I lieaid bettci, 

I suppose I bhould leaiii f.istoi —1 am, sn, 
your humble SCI vant, ‘Nam Johnson’ 

TO THE SAME 

‘Parts, Oct 22, 1775 

‘Dr\R Sir,— W c are btill hcie, commonly 
voiy busy in looking about us We have Ix'cii 
to-diy at Versailles You lia\e seen it, and I 
shall not desciibc it We came yesterday from 
Fontainebleau, where the Couit is now Wc 
went to sec the King and Queen at dinnei, ind 
the Queen was so impressed by Miss,“ that ‘'he 
sent one of the gentlemen to inrjuuc who she 
was I find all true that you have ever told me 
of Pins IMi Till lie is veiy liber il, and ktops 
us tivo coaches and a veiy hue table, but 1 
think our cookciy ^eIy bad Mrs Thialc got 
into a convent of English nuns, and I talked 
with her through the grate, and I am veiy 
kindly used by the Englisli Benedictine friais 
But ujion the whole I cinnot in ikc much ac- 
quamtanco here , and tliough the churches, 
palaces, and some pm ate houses aie veiy mag- 
nificent, there IS no \eiy great plcasuie, after 
having seen many, in seeing more , at Ic ist the 
pleasure, whatever it be, must some time have 
an end, and we are beginning to think when wo 
shall come home Mi Tin ale calculates that 
as we left Stieatliam on the 15th of IStptember, 
we shall see it again about the 15th of Novem- 
bei 

‘I think I had not been on this side of the j 
sea five dajs before I found a sensible improve- j 
ment in iny health I ran a race in the ram j 

' Where Sir Joshua Reynolds lived —Boswell. 

• Miss Thi'ale —Boswell. 
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this day, and beat Baretti. Baretti ii a fine 
fellow, and speaks French, I thmk, quite as well 
as English. 

‘Make my compliments to IVfrs Williams; 
and give my love to Francis, and tell my friends 
that I am not lost — I am, dear su, your affec- 
tionate humble, etc., ‘ Sam Johnson.* 

‘to DK SAMUFL JOHNSON 

‘Edinburgh, Oit 21, 1775 

‘My DF\n Sir, —If I had not been informed 
tliat you were at Pans, you should have h.id a 
letter from me by the cailicst oppoitunity, 
announting the birth of my son on the t)th 
instant , I have named him Alexander after iny 
father I now write, as I suppose your fellow- 
traveller, Mr Thrale, will leturn to London this 
week to attend his duty in Ikiiliaincnt, and that 
you will not stay behind him 

‘I send another parcel of Loid Ifailcs’s 
Annals I have undertaken to solicit you foi a 
favour to liim, whicli he tlius lequests m a lettei 
to me “I iiiteml soon to give you The Lift of 
Itohat Liuct, winch you will bo pleased to 
transmit to l)i Jolinson I wish that you could 
assist mo m a fancy which I have taken of getting 
Dr Johnson to diaw a charicter of Bobert Bruce, 
from the account that I give of that i»iiiice If 
he finds materi.ils for it m my woik, it will be a 
pi oof that I have been fortunate m selecting the 
most sti iking incidents ” 

‘I suppose by The Life of Itoheit Bukc, his 
lordship means tliat pait of his Annah which 
relates the hustory of tliat pi nice, ami not 
ECjiarate woi k 

‘Shall we have A Journey to Pa'i is from you 
in the winter ^ Yon will, I lio])t , at any latc be 
kind enough to give me some account of your 
French travels very soon, for I am very ini- 
pitient. Wlmt a iliffcicnt scene have you 
viewed this autumn, from that which you viewed 
in autumn 1773 ’ — I ever am, my dcai sir, your 
much obliged and affectionate humble seivant, 
‘James Boswfll ’ 

‘to JAMES BOSWFLL, FSQ 

^Woicfiihc) IG, 1775 

‘ Dear Sir,— I am glad that the young laird 
IS horn, and an «.nd, is I hope, put to the only 
difference that you tan ever have with Mis 
Boswell * I know th it she docs not love me , 
but I intend to persist m wishing Iier well till I 
get the hettei of hi r 

‘Pius IS, indeed, a idace very different fiom 
the Hebrides, but it is to a hasty traveller iioi 
80 fertile of novelty, nor affords so in my o])por- 
tunitus of remark I cannot picteml to tell the 
public anything of a place better known to many 
of niy re idcrs than to myself Wc can talk of 
it when vve meet 

‘ I shall go next vrcck to Streatham^ from 

' This alludes to my old feudal principle ol preler* 
ring male to female succession — Boswilu 
R 
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whence I pm pose to send a parcel of the History 
every post. Concerning the character of Bruce, 
I can only say that I do not see any great reason 
for writing it ; but I shall not easily deny what 
Lord Hailes and you concur in desiring 

‘I have been remaikably healthy all the 
journey, and hope you and your family have 
known only that trouble and danger which has 
80 happily terminated Among all the con- 
gratulations that you may receive, I hope you 
believe none more wai in or sincere than those 
of de ir sii , your most afloctionatc, 

‘Sam Johnson’ 

‘to Mils LLCY PORTER, IN 
LICIIEILLD ‘ 

^ Novemher IG, 1775 

‘Dear Madam, —Tins week I came home 
from Pans I have brought you a littlo box. 
which I tliought pretty, but I know not whcthei 
it IS properly a snulf-box or a hov for some 
other use I will send it when I c m find an 
oppoituinty I have been tliiough the whole 
]ouiney remaikably well My fellow-tiavelleis 
weie tho same whom you saw at Lichfidd, 
only we took Bai etti with us Pai is is not so 
tino a place as you would expect 1'lic palaces 
and churches, howevtr, arc veiy splendid and 
magnificent , and what would please you, theue 
aie m my veiy line pn turos , but I do not think 
their w ly of life commodious 01 jileasant 

‘ Ja't me know how your healtli has been 
all tins while I hoiio the fine summer has 
given you sticiigtli suflicient to encounter the 
wmtci 

‘ ]\Iako my comphinents to all my fiicnds , 
and if youi fingers will let you, wiite to me, or 
let your maid wiitc, if it be troublesome to 
you - I am, deal madam, yoiu most aflectiouate 
humble servant, ‘»Sam JoHNbON ’ 

10 IHE SAME 

* December^ 1775 

‘Di-au Madam, — Some weeks ago I wrote to 
you to tell you that I was pist come homo fiom 
a 1 amble, and hoped that I sliould have licaid 
from you I am afiaid winter has laid hold on 
your hngeis and hinders you from wiitiiig 
However, let somebody wiite if you cannot, 
and tell me how you do, and a little of what 
his happened at Lichfield among our fiiends 
I liope you are all well 

‘ When I was in Fiance I thought myself 
gi owing young, but am afiaid tliat cold weathei 
will take part of my new vigour from me Let 


* Thcie can be no doubt that, many >eais pievious 
to 1775, he corresponded with this lady, wlio was his 
nUpdaughter, but none of his eailiest Ictteis to her 
liave boon pposerved — Boswell. 

bmee the death of the aiitlioi, seveial of Johnson’s 
letters to Mrs Lucy Porter, wiitten befoie 1776, weie 
obligingly communicated to me by the Kev Dr Vyse, 
tiid are printed m the present edition — MxtONK. 


us, however, take care of oui selves, and lose no 
part of our health by negligence 

‘ I never knew whether you received the Com 
nientary on the New Testament, and tlie Travels, 
and the glasses 

‘ Do, my dear love, write to me, and do not let 
us forget each other. This is tlio season of good 
wishes, and I wish you all good I have not 
lately seen Mr Poi tci , ‘ nor heard of him. Is 
he with you’ 

‘ Be pleased to make my compliments to Mrs 
Adcy and Mrs Cobb, and all my fi lends, and 
when I can do any good, let mo know — I am, 
dear madam, youis most affection itely, 

‘Sam Johnson/ 

CIIAPTEP XXXIII. 

1775 

If IS to be regretted that Johnson did not write 
.in account of his tiavels in Fiance , for as he is 
icpoited to have once s.iid tliat ‘ he could wiite 
the life of a broomstick,’^ so, notwithstanding 
so'many foimcr travellers have exh.uisted almost 
every subject for remaik in tli.vt gieat kingdom, 
his veiy .iccuiate oh^eiv ition, and peculiar 
vigour of thought and illustiation, would have 
produced a woncleiful woik Dm mg his visit to 
it, which l.isted but .about two months, he wrote 
notes or minutes of wli.it ho s iw He piomised 
to show me them, hut I mgleetcd to put him in 
mind of it, iml tin gieati st p irt of them has 
been lost, 01 peihaps ikstioyed in a precipitate 
huiiimg of his p.npcis a few days befoie his 
death, vvlinh must ever be lamented One 
sm.ill papi i hook, liowevci, entitled ‘Fi.inei 
H has been piesen cd, and is m my possession 
It is a diiunal legister of his life and obseiva- 
tions, from tlie lOtli of October to the 4th of 
Novemlui melusive, being twenty-six days, and 
shows an exti.iordin.iiy .ittentiou to various 
minute paitieuhiis Being the only meiiioiial 
of tins toui til it lem mis, my icadcis, I am 
confident, will peiiiseit with plc.isiiie, though 
his notes aie veiy short, and evidently wiittcn 
only to assist his own leiollection 

‘ Tuc'yday, Oct 10 AVe s iw the Ecole Mdx- 
tairCf in which one hundred and fifty young 
hoys are educated for the army They h.ivo 
.inns of different sizes, accoidmg to the age , 
— flints of wood The building is vciy large, 
but nothing fine except the council-room Tho 
Flench have large squaies in the windows, — 
they make good nun p.ilis.ides Their meals 
are gross 

‘We visited the observatoiy, a large building 

* Son of Alls Johnson, by htr fust husband — Bus- 
well, 

* It is probable that the author’s memory heie de 
ceived him, and that he was thinking of Stella’s 1 ein.iik, 
that Swift could wiite finely upon a bioonistuk — J 
BoswEll.juu 
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of a great height. The upper stones of the 
parapet very large, but not cramped with iron 
The flat on the top is very extensive ; but on 
the insulated part there is no parapet Though 
it was broad enough, I did not care to go upon 
it. Maps were prmting m one of the 100 ms. 

‘ Wo walked to a small convent of the Fatheis 
of the Oratory. In the reading-desk of the le- 
fectory lay the Livti of the Saints 

‘ Wednesday., Oct. 11. We went to see the 
H6iel de Chatlois, a house not very large, but 
vciy elegant One of the rooms was gilt to a 
degree that I never saw befoie. The uppci 
part for servants and their masters was pretty 
‘ Thenco we went to Mr Monville’s, a house 
divided into small apartments, furmshed with 
efteminate and minute elegance, — Poixiliyry 
‘ Tlience wo went to St Koque’s [Roc1i\ 
Church, which is very large , — the lower part 
of the pillars iiiciustcd with marble — Three 
chapels behmd the high altar , the last a mass 
of low arches — Altars I behove all round 

‘ We passed through Place dc VendOme, a 
line square, about as big as Hanover ^jcpiare 
Inhabited by the high families — Louis \iv on 
hoiscback in the imddle 

‘ Monville is the son of a farmcr-geneial In 
the house of Chatlois is .1 room furnished with 
piiian, fitted up in Euioiio 

‘ We dined with Bocage, the Marquis Blan- 
chetti, and his lady The sweetmeats taken by 
the I\raichionessBlanchctti, attei observing tliat 
they were dear. Mr Le Hoy, Count Manucci, 
the Abbe, the Piior, and Father Wilson, who 
stayed with me, till I took him home m tlie 
coach. 

‘ B.ithiani is gone. 

‘The Fiench have no laws for the main- 
tenance of the pool — Monk not ncccssaiily a 
priest — Benedictines use at four, — are at 
chuich an hour and half , at cbuich again half 
an hour bcfoie, half an hour after, dinner , and 
again from half an liour after seven to eight 
They may sleep eight houis. Bodily labour 
wanted in monasteiics, 

‘ Tlie pool taken into hosi)itals and miserably 
kept — IMoiikb m tlie convent, fifteen , -accounted 
poor 

‘ Thursday, Oct 12 We went to the Gobe- 
lins — Tapestiy makes a good picture imitates 
desh exactly — One piece with a gold ground , 
the birds not exactly coloured — Thence we went 
to the King’s cabinet , very nc.it, not perhaps 
pel feet — Gold 01 e — Candles of the candle-tree 
—Seeds — Woods — Thence to Gagmer’s house, 
wheie I saw rooms nine, furnished with a pro- 
lusion of wealtli and elegance which I never had 
seen befoie — Vases — Pictures — The dragon 
china —The lustre is said to be of crystal, and to 
liave cost £3500 — The whole furnituie said to 
have cost £125,000 — Damask hangings covered 
with inctures. --Porphyry —This house struck 
me.— Then we waited on tho ladies to Monvillc’s. 


—-Captain Irwin with us * — Spain. — Countiy 
towns all beggars.* — At Dijon he could not find 
the way to Orleans —Cross roads of France very 
bad.— Five soldiers —Woman — Soldiers escaped. 
— ^The Colonel would not lose five men for the 
death of one woman — The magistrates cannot 
seize a soldier but by the Colonel’s peimission — 
Good inn at Nismes — Moors of Baihiry fond of 
Enghshmen — Gibraltar eminently healthy , it 
has beef fiom Barbary — There is a laige g uden 
— Soldiers sometimes fall from the lock 

‘ Friday, Oct 13 I stayed at liome all day, 
only went to find the Pi 101 , who was not at 
home I read something m Canus."’ — N’ec ad- 
inirm\ nec mult urn laudo. 

* Satuulay, Oct 14 Wo went to the house 
of Mr [D’J Aigonson, which was almost wain- 
scoted with looking-glasses, and covered with 
gold — The ladie>>’ closet wainscoted with laige 
squares of glass over painted X'M^cr They 
ahvays xdace miiiois to reflect then 100 ms 

‘ Then we went to Julien’i&, tlio Tieasurer of 
the Cleigy, £.10,000 a yeai Tlie house has no 
veiy large room, but is set with miirors, and 
covcied with gold - Books of wooil here, and in 
anotlier hbr.uy 

‘ At D’ [Argenson’s] I looked into the books 
m the lady’s closet, and in contomiit showed 
them to Mrs T[hiale] — Fi nice Tdi, Bibl. des 
Ftcs, and otlier books Bhe was offended, and 
shut up, as wo heard afterwaids, her apartment 

‘ Then we went to Julien Le Boy, tlio King’s 
watchmaker, a man of cli.iracter in his business, 
who showed a sm ill ilock made to find the 
longitude — A decent man 

‘Afterwaids wo saw the Palais ]\I irchand, 
and the Couits of Justice, civil and ciimmal — 
Queues on the Scllctte — This building has the 
old Gothic passages, and a gieat ainicarance of 
antiquity — Thieo hundred iiiisoneis sometimes 
in the gaol. 

‘ Mucli distuibcd , hope no ill will be * 

‘In tho aftcinooii I visited Mr Ficron the 
journalist He spoke Latin veiy scantily, but 
seemed to undeistand me — His house not 
siilendid, but of commodious size — Ills family, 
wife, son, and daughter, not elevated, but 
decent — I was pleased with my reception. — Ho 
IS to tiansl.ite my books, wluth I am to send 
him with notes 

^ Sundni/, Oct 15 At Choisi, a royal palace 
on the banks of the Seme, about seven miles 
from Pai is — The terrace noble along the river 
— The rooms numerous and giand, but not 
disci immatcd from other palaces — The chapel 
beautiful but small. — China globes. — Inlaid 

1 The rest of this pamgiaph appears to bo a minute 
of what was told by C.apt Irv\ in — Boswell. 

2 Melchior Canus, a celebrated Spanish Dominican 
who died at Toledo m 1560 He wrote a treatise, D« 
Locis Thtologids, in twelve books — Boswell. 

3 This passage, which so many think superstitiouB, 
icminds me of Archbishop Laud’s Diary — Boswuju 
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tables. — Labyimth. — Sinking table — Toilet 
tables • 

^ Monday y Oct 16. The Palais Royal very 
grand, laige, and lofty. — A very great collection 
of pictures — Three of Raphael — Two Holy 
Family — One small incco of M Angelo One 
room of Rubens — I thought the pictuies of 
Raphael fine 

‘ The Tuileiies — Statues — Venus — ^En and 
Anchises in his arms — Nilus —Many more — 
The walks not open to mean persons — Chans 
at night lined for two sous a piece — Pont 
touinant 

‘Austin nuns — Giatc — Mrs Fermor, Abbess 
She knew Pope, and thought him disagiceable 

— Mis has many books , has seen life — 

Their frontlet disagreeable — Tlicn liood — Tlien 
hfo easy — Rise about five ; houi and half in 
chapel , dine at ten. Another hour and h.ilf 
in chapel — hilf an hour about tlnee, and half 
an hour more at seven , four hoius in chapel — 
A large garden — Thnteen iiensioncis — Teachcis 
complained 

‘ At the Roulevaids saw nothing, yet was glad 
to be there — Rope-danting and faice — Eg^ 
dance 

‘N [Note] Near Pans, whcthci on week- 
days oi Siuul lys, the loads empty 

‘ laesdmjy Oct 17 At the Palais IMaichand, 
I bought 

A snuff bo K . . . . IM li\i(S 

. . . . 

Table book, . , . • ■) ,, 

Su'*aors t*] [» (pail) . . 18 „ 

(Lures) . . 03— J02, Cd 

‘ "Wc heaid the lawyers jdead — N As many 
killed at Pans as theie are dajs in the yeai — 
Chamhre de question — Tournclfe at tlie Pal us 
Maidiand — An old venerable building 

‘The Palais Bouibon, belonging to the Prince 
of Conde Only one small wing shown lofty , 
— splendid , — gold and glass — The battles of the 
great Conde aie painted in one of the rooms 
The present Pi nice a giandsire at thirty-nine 
‘ The sight of ii.ilaces and other great build- 
ings leaves no vciy distinct images, unless to 
those who talk of them As I entered, my wife 
was in my mind she would ha\ c })Ocn iileased 
Having now nobody to please, I am httle pleased 
‘ N. In France there is no middle rank. 

‘ So many shops open, that Sunday is httle 
distinguished at Pans — The palaces of Louvio 
and Tuilencs granted out in lodgings 

‘In tho Palais de Bouibon^ gilt globes of 
metal at the hi e-place 

‘ The French beds commended —Much of the 
niaible only paste 

‘ The Colosseum a meie wooden building, at 
least much of it 

‘ Wednesday f Oct 18 We went to Fontaine- 
bleau, which we found a laige mean town,' 
ciowded with people — The foiest thick with 


woods, very extensive — Manucci secured us 
lodgings — The appearance of the country plea* 
sant. No hills, few streams, only one hedge — 
I remember no chajicls nor crosses on the road. 
— Pavement still, and lows of trees 

* N Nobody but mean people walk in Paris 
‘ Thursday y Oct 19 At court, we saw the 
apartments , — the King’s bed-chamber and coun- 
cil-chamber extremely splendid — Persons of all 
ranks m the external rooms through which the 
family passes , servants and masters — Brunet 
with us the second time 

‘ The mtroductoi came to us , —civil to me — 
Piescnting — I had scruples —Not necessary — 
We went and saw the King and Queen at dinner 
— AVe saw the other ladies at dinnei — Madami 
Elizabeth, with the Pimcess of Guimene —At 
night we IV ent to a comedy I neither saw noi 
hcaid — Drunken women — Mis T[hialt] pie 
feried one to tho other 

‘ Ft iday^ Oct 20 Wc saw the Queen mount 
in tho forest — Blown habit rode aside one 
lady rode aside — The Queen’s horse light giey , 
— martingale — She galloiicd — AVc then went to 
the apaitments, and admiied them — Then wan- 
dered through the palace — In the passages, 
stalls, and 8hoi)S — Painting in fiesco by a gieat 
mastei, worn out — We saw the King’s horses 
and dogs — Tho dogs almost all English — 
Dcgcneiate 

‘The hoises not much commended — The 
stables cool ; the kennel filthy 

‘ At night the ladies went to the Opeia I 
icfuscd , but should have been wt Iconic 

‘ The King fed himself with his left h.^nd, 
as we 

‘ Saint day y Oct 21 In the night I got round 
— AVc came home to Pans —I tliink we did not 
see the ch.apel — Tree biokon by tho wind — 
Tlie French chans made all of boaids painted 
‘N Soldiers at the coiut of justice — Sol- 
dici s not amenable to the magistiates — Dijon 
women 

‘ Faggots in the palace — Everything slovenly, 
except in the chief rooms — Tiees m the roads, 
some tall, none old, many very young and 
small 

‘ AVomen’s saddles seem ill-made Queen’s 
bridle woven with silver — Tags to siiike tho 
horse 

^Sunday, Oct 22 To Veisailles, a mean 
town. Carnages of business passing — Mean 
shops agamst the wall — Our way lay through 
S^ve (Sevres), where is the china manufacture — 
AVooden bridge at S^vc m the way to VcisaiUes. 
— The palace of gieat extent — The fiont long ; 
I saw it not pcifcctly — Tlie menagerie Cyg- 
nets dark ; their black feet ; on the ground ; 
tame. — Halcyons, or gulls —Stag and hind, 
young —Aviary, very large : the net, wire — 
Black stag of China, small — Rhinoceros, the 
horn broken and pared away, whmh I suppose 
will grow ; tho basis, I think, four inches 
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across ; the skin folds like loose cloth doubled 
over his body, and cross his hips ; a vast animal, 
though young • as big, perhaps, as four oxen — 
The young elephant, with his tusks just appear- 
ing — The brown bear put out his paws , — all 
veiy tame — The lion — The tigers I did not 
well view —The camel or diomedaiy with two 
bunches called the Hugiuii,* taller than any 
horse — Two camels with one bunch — Among 
the birds was a iiehcan, who being let out, went 
to a fountain, and swam about to catch fish 
Ills feet well webbed he dipped his head, and 
turned his long bill sideways He caught two 
or three fish, but did not eat them 

‘Tiiinon IS a kind of retieat appendant to 
Versailles It has an open portico , the jiave- 
rnent, and I think the pill.irs, of m.iible — 
Tliei e arc many rooms which I do not distinctly 
remember — A table of poiphyiy, about five feet 
long, and between two and tlirce bioad, given to 
Louis XIV by the Venetian State — In the 
council-room almost all that was not door or 
window WMS I tliink looking - glass — Little 
Trianon is a small palace like a gentleman s 
house — The iipj^er floor paicd with buck — 
Little Vienne — The couit is ill paved The 
looms at the top arc small, fit to soothe tlie 
imagination with piivacy In the front of 
Versailles are small basins of WMter on the 
terrace, and other basins I think btdow them 
Tlu're aic little courts — The gieat galleiy is 
wainscoted with miiiois, not veiy laige, but 
joined by fr.vncs I suppose the laige plates 
were not yet made — The pliyhouse^ was very 
large — The chapel I do not lemembcr if we 
saw — We saw one chapel, but I am not ccitain 
whether tlieic or at Trianon The foreign oflice 
paved with bucks — The dinner half a louis 
each, and, I think, a louis ovei — Money given 
at menagerie, tliiee livrcs , at palace, six livres 
* Monday , Oct 23 Last night I wrote to 
Levet — We went to sec the looking glasses 
wrought They come fiom Nona indy in cast 
plates, perhaps the thud of an inch thick At 
J^aris they are ground uiion a marble tible, 
rubbing one plate upon another with gut be- 
tween them The various sands, of which there 
are said to be five, I could not learn The 
handle, by which the upper glass is moved, has 
the foim of a wlieel, which may be moved in all 
directions The plates are sent up with then 
surfaces gi ound, but not polished, and so continue 
till they are bespoken, lest time should spoil 
tlic surface, as we aie told Those that are to 
be polished are laid on a table covered with 


> This epithet should bo applied to this aminal with 
one bunch — Boswlll 

2 ‘When at Veisailles, the people showed us the 
theatre As we stood on the stage looking at some 
machinery for play-house puii)Oses— “ Now we ait 
here, what shall we act, Dr Johnson? The English 4 
man at Pans ’ ” — “ No, no," replied he, “ we will try to 
Harry the Fifth ’ —Mrs Piozzi 


several thick cloths, hard stramed, that the 
resistance may be equal ; they aie then rubbed 
with a hand lubbcr, held down hard by a 
contrivance which I did not well understand. 
The powder which is used last seemed to me tto 
be iron dissolved in aquafortis , they called it, 
as Baretti said, marc de Vcaii foi te, which he 
thought was diegs They mentioned vitriol 
and saltpetie The cannon-ball swam m the 
quicksilvei To silvei them, a leaf of beaten 
tin 18 laid, and rubbed with quicksilver, to 
which it unites Then more quicksilver is 
poured upon it, which, by its mutual [attrac- 
tion], rises veiy high Tlien a paper is laid at 
the ncaicst end of the plate, over which the 
glass is sillied till it lies upon the plate, having 
d liven much of the quicksilver befoio it. It is 
then, I think, piessctl upon cloth, and then set 
sloping to diop the siiiieifiuous mercury, the 
slope IS daily licigbtuned towards a perpen- 
dicul.ir 

‘In the way I snv the Gieve, the mayoi’s 
house, and the Bastile 

‘ AVc then went to Sans-terre, a biewer.* He 
brews with about as much malt as Mr Thrale, 
and sells bis beer at the same puce, though he 
pays no duty for malt, and little more than half 
as much for beer Beer is sold retail at 6d a 
bottle lie biews 1000 bairels a year Tlicie 
are seventeen bie\v('is in Pans, of whom none 
IS supposed to blew more than be; reckoning 
them at 3000 each, they make 51,000 a ycai 
They make tlieir malt, foi malting is here no 
trade 

‘ The moat of the Bastile is diy 

‘ Tuesday, Oct 21 — Wo visited the King's 
libraiy — I saw tlio Speculum huuiavce Salva- 
tions, nidely piintcd, with ink sometimes pale, 
sometimes black , 8ux)iiosed to bo with 

wooden tyiics, and jiart a\ith pages cut in 
boards The Bible, suxqioscd to be older than 
that of IMentz, in 1162, it has no date, it is 
iuxqiosed to have been printed with wooden 
types —I am in doubt , the print is largo and 
I iir, in two folios Anothei book was shown 
me, sux)poscd to have been xumted with wooden 
types, I think Duiandi Sanctuarium in 1458. 
This 18 inferred from the difference of form 
sometimes seen in the same letter, which might 
be struck with different xnmclieons The regu- 
lar similitude of most letters proves better that 
they aie mot il I saw nothing but the Speculum, 
which I li id not seen I think before. 

‘ Thence to the Sorboiine —The library very 
large, not in lattices like the King’s Marhone 
and Durandi, q collection, 14 vol Scriptores 
de rthus Gallicis, many folios — Histoire GSn^a- 
loqique of France, 9 vol — Gallia CJvi istiana, the 
first edition 4to, the last f 12 vol — The Prior 
and Librarian dined [with us] . I waited on 

1 The detestable ruffian, who afterwards conducted 
I>ouis the Sixteenth to the scaffold and commanded the 
troops that guarded it, during his murdel - ^MxLomi, 
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them home — Their garden pretty, with covered 
walks, but small , yet may hold many students. 
The Doctors of the Sorbonno are all equal , — 
choose those who succeed to vacancies — Profit 
little 

‘ Wediic^day^ Oct 25 I went with the Prior 
to St Cloud, to sec Dr Hooke We walked 
round the palace, and had bonic talk — I dined 
with our whole company at tlic mon istcry — In 
the library, Beioald^ — Cjjnwn, — 'J’tfuSy from 
Poccacc , — Oratio Piovohialis to the Virgin, 
I rom Petrarch , Falkland to Sandys , Di yden’s 
i^reface to tlic third vol of Miuella nics * 

‘ Thill sday, Oct 20 Wo saw the china at 
Stive cut, gla/cd, painted — Bellevue, a pleasing 
house, not gicit, fine j»rospcct — Meudon, an 
old palace - "Alexandci, in poipliyiy. hollow 
between eye-i and nose, 'thin cheeks — Plito 
and Aiibtolle — Noble teiiace ovcilooks the 
town St Cloud — 0 allcry not vciy high, nor 
grand, but pleasing — In the looms, Michael 
Angelo, drawn by himself. Sir Thomas More, 
Des Cartes, Boehait, Naudicus, Mazarine — 
(lilded wainscot, so common that it is not 
minded “Cough and Keene — Hooke came to 
us at the inn ~A message fiom Diumgould 

‘ Fi iday, Oct 27 I st^iycd at home — Gough 

and Keene, and IMis S ’s fiicnd dined witli 

us — This d ly wo began to hive a file — The 
weather is giown veiy cold, and I fear has a 
bsd effect 111)011 my bie itli, wliicli his grown 
mucli moie fiee and easy in tins countiy 

* Satin </ai/y Oct 28 I Msited the Giand 
Cliaitieiix built by St Louis - It is built foi 
forty, but contains only tw< nty-four, and will 
not maintain moie The fii ir tli it spoke to us 
had a pictty ipntrnent — Mi Barctti siys foiii 
looms, Iicmembei but tin ec — Ihs books seemed 
to bo French — His garden was neat , he gave me 
grapes — Wo s iw llu I’laee de Vietoiie, with the 
sstatues of the King, and the capiive n.itions 

‘We saw the pihce and giidi'iis of Luxeni 
bourg, but the galleiy was shut — AVe climbed 
to tlic top stairs — I dined with (Jolbiooke, who 
had much company — Foote, Sii Geoige Rodney, 
Motteux, Udson, Taat — Called on the Piior, 
and found him in bed. 

‘ Hotel - a gqmea a day — Coach, thicc guineas 
a week — Valet de place, three 1 a <iay — Avant 
coureui y a guinea a week —Oidinaiy dinnei 
SIX 1 a head — Our oidinaiy seems to be aboql 
live guineas a day — Our extiaordinaiy expenses, 
IS diversions, gi atuities, clothes, I cannot leckon 
— Our tiavelhng is ten guinc is a day 

‘ White stockings, lb 1 - AVig —Hat. 

* Sundiii/y Oct 20 AVe saw the boarding 
school, — the Enjans tiouvt^ — A room with 
about eighty six children in cradles, as sweet as 


* Ho lilt ms, I suppose, tint lie lead these dilTciciit 
piccob while lie iciii lined in the hbiaiy — Boswei l 

* Eighteen livres Two pair ot wliito silk &t(r nngi 
were probably purchased —Malone 


a parlour. — They lose a thud; take in to 
perhaps more than seven [years old] ; put them 
to trades ; pin to them the papers sent with 
them — Want nurses — Saw their chapel. 

‘ Went to St. Eustatia ; saw an innumerable 
company of girls catechised, in many bodies, 
perhaps 100 to a catechist —Boys taught at 
one time, girls at anothei — The sermon ; the 
lircacher wears a cap, which he takes off at the 
name — His action unifoim, not veiy violent 
^Monday, Oct 30 Wc saw the library of 
St Germain — A very noble collection — Code jo 
Dtvinorum OJficiorumy 1450 — A letter, square 
like that of the OJJices, perhaps the same — 
The Codex by Fust and Gernsheym — 3IeursiuSy 
12 V fol — Amadi<iy in French, 3 v fol — Catho- 
LicoN bine colophoncy but of IIGO — Two other 
editions,^ one by Auyubtin de Civdate 

Dei without name, date, or place, but of Fust’s 
square letter as it seems 

‘ I dined with Col Diumgoald , had a xileasing 
afternoon 

‘Some of the books of St Gci main’s stand in 
picsses from tlie wall, like those at Oxford 
‘ Tae<idayy Oct 31 I lived at the Benedic- 
tines, meagicday, soup meagre, heriings, eels, 
both with sauce , fiicd fish , lentils, tasteless m 
themselves In tlie libiaiy, wlnic I found 
31a0tits\de Tfibtoi id Indu d Piomoutoi mnijlii- 
tciCy to double the Cape I paitcd very tcndeily 
fiom the Fiioi ind Iniai AVilkes 

‘ Mailie des AitSy 2 y —Bate Thiol 3 y — 
LiccniiatCy 2 y — Doctoi Th 2 y in all, 9 je.iis 
— Foi the Doctoiato thriu disputations, 3Iiijoi y 
Minoiy Saihonica — Slmu il collegi s supiii cs<'cd, 
and transfcircd to that winch was the Jesuits’ 
College 

* Wednesdai/y Nov 1 AA^e left Fins —St 
Denis, \ 1 nge town , the church not very laige, 
luit the middle aisle is \eiy lolty and awful — 
On the kft iii' chapels built beyond the line of 
the wall, which dcstioyed the symuiCiy of the 
sides I'ln uigin IS highei above the xiave^mnt 
than any I li ive ever seen — The g iti s are of 
biass — On the middle gate is the liisioiy of our 
Loid — The jiainted windows are histuiieal, tiid 
said to be eminently beautiful AA"e were at 
mother chinch belonging to a convent, of which 
the poi I il IS a dome , v\ e could not entci faiilici, 
iiid it was almost daik 

Thinbdaijy Nov 2 AVc came tins day to 
(^hantilly, a sc it hclongiiig to the Ihmce of 
Condo — This iilxcc is eminently beautified by 
all valieties ot waici stilting uj) m fount iins, 

* I have looked in vain into De Bure, Mcerman, 
.Maittaiie, and other tjpogiaphu al books for the two 
uiitioiis 01 the Catholicun, which Di Jolinson men- 
tions heie, with names vvlueh I cannot make out I read, 

‘ one by Latinius, one by Bocduius ’ 1 have deposited 
the original ms in the Biitish Museum, where the 
( mious may see it M> giateliil ai knovvh ilgnicut-. are 
line to Mr Plant i for the tiouble he was phased to 
take maiding my researches —Boswell. 
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falling in cascades, running in streams, and 
spread in lakes — The water seems to be too 
near the house — All this water is brought 
fioin a source or river three leagues off, by an 
aitificial canal, which foi one league is earned 
underground — The house is magnificent — The 
cabinet seems well stocked , what I remember 
was the jaws of a hipiiopotamus, and a young 
hiiipopotamus prtseivcd, which however is so 
small that I doubt its reality It seems too 
hairy for an aboition, and too small for a 
mature biith — Nothing was prcseived in 
spiiits, all was diy — 1'lie dog, the deer, the 
ant-bear, with long snout — The toucan, long 
broad beak — The stables were of veiy great 
length — The kennel had no scents — There was 
a mockery of a vill igc — The menageiie had few 
animals ’ — Two f.iussans,^ oi Brazilian wcasi Is, 
spotted, very wild — There is a foicst, and 1 
think a park — I w.ilked till I was very weary, 
and next morning felt my feet battered, and 
with pains in the toes 

‘ Fi iday, Nov 3 We came to Compeigne, a 
veiy large town, with a royal palace built round 
a pentagonal couit — The couit is raised upon 
vaults, and has I suppose an entiy on one side 
by a gentle rise —Talk of painting — Thechuich 
IS not veiy huge, but very elegant and splendid 
—I had at fiist great difficulty to walk, but 
motion grew continually easier — At night we 
came to Noyon, an episcop d city —The cathcdial 
is very beautiful, the pillais alternately Gothic 
and Corinthian AVe cntci-C(> a v( i y noble paro- 
chial church — Noyon is walled, and is said to 
be three miles round 

‘ Satiinlai/y Nov 1 AVc rose very oaily, and 
came thiough St (^uintin to Cimbiey, not 
long after thiee — AVe went to an English 
nunnery to give a letter to Fatlier AVclch, the 
confessor, who came to visit us in the evening 

‘ Smidai/y Nov 5 A\^e saw the Cathedral — 
It IS veiy beautiful, with chajicls on each side 
— The choir sxilendid — The balustrade m one 
pait brass — The Neff very high and giand 
'J’he altar, silver as fai as it is seen —The vest- 
ments veiy splendid — At the Benedictines’ 
Chuich ’ 

Heie his Joiiinal ^ ends abiuptly AVhethei he 


' The writing is so b i<l lieie, that the names of seve- 
ral of the animals coni 1 not be dociphered without 
mucli more accpiaintance with natuial history than I 
possess Di Blagdon, with his usual politeness, most 
obligingly examined tlu^ ms To that gonthman, and 
to Dr Graj, of the Eiilisli l^Iuscum, who also vci> 

! caddy assisted me, I beg leave to expiess my best 
tlianks — Boswell. 

^ It is thus written by Johnson, from the Frendi 
piomiiiciation of fost>ane It should be obseived that 
the person who showed this menagerie was mistaken 
111 supposing the fot>sane and the Brazilian weasel to bo 
the same, the fossane being a dillerent animal, and a 
11 itive of Madagascar I find them, however, upon one 
plate in Pennaii’s Synopus of Quadrupeds —Boswell. 

• M) w^tliy and ingenious tiieud, Mr Andrew 
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wrrote any more after this time, I know not ; but 
probably not much, as he arrived in England 
about the 12th of November. These shoit notes 
of his tour, though they may seem minute taken 
singly, make together a consideiahle mass of in- 
formation, and exhibit such an ardour of inquiry 
and acuteness of examination as I believe are 
found in but few travellers, especially at an ad- 
vanced age They completely refute the idle 
notion which has been iiropagatcd, that he could 
not see , and if ho had taken the trouble to revise 
and digest them, ho undoubtedly could have ex- 
liandcd them into a very enteidainiiig narrative 

A\nicn I met him in London the following year, 
the account which ho gave me of his French tour 
was, ‘ Sir, I have seen all the visibilities of Pans, 
and aiound it ; but to have foimed an acquaint- 
ance with the j>eoi)lc there, would have lequircd 
ijioro time than I could stay I was ]ust begin- 
ning to ciccp into acquaintance by means of 
Colonel Diumgould, a veiy high man, sii, head 
of UEcole MililairCy a most complete cliarai ter, 
for he bad first been a professor of rhetoiic, and 
then bocimc a soldiei And, sir, I was veiy 
kindly ti eated by the English Benedictines, and 
Ihive a cell .ippiopiiated to me in their convent ’ 

He obseived, ‘The gieat in Fiance Lve very 
nmgnificcntly, but the rest veiy miserably 
Theie is no happy middle state as in England 
The shops of Pans are mean, the meat in the 
mn»’kets is such as would be sent to a gaol 111 
England, and Mr Thialc justly observed that 
the cookeiy of the Fiench was foicedupon them 
by necessity , for they could not eat then meat 
unless they added some taste to it The French 
11 c an indelicate iieople , they will spit upon 

any place At Madame ’s,* a literary lady 

of rank, the footman took the sugai in his fingers, 
and threw it into my coffee 1 was going to put 
it aside , hut heaimgit was made on puifiose for 
me, I e’en tasted Tom’s fingers The same lady 
would needs make tea d VAnyloii^e The spout 
of the te\ pot did not pour ficely , she bade the 
loolman blow into it France is woise than 
Scotland m eveiy thing but climate Nature 
lias done moie for the Fiench , but they have 
done loss foi themselves than the Scotch have 
done ’ “ 

It happened that Foote was at Pans at the 
j ime time with l)i Johnson, and his dcsciiption 
of my fiiend while there was abundantly ludi- 
crous He told me that ^hc French weie quite 


Lumisdon, oy his accurncc acquaintance with Fiance, 
enabled mo to make out many projier names which 
Dr Johnson had wiitten indistinctly, and sometimes 
spelt erroneously —Boswell. 

* Du Bocage 

2 In a letter to a friend, written a few days after hi« 
return liom France, he says, ‘The Fiench have a clear 
air and a fiuitful soil , but their mode of common life 
as gloss and mcommodioub and disgustmg I am 
come home convinced that no improvement of gene* 
ral use is to he found among them ’ — Malone, 
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astonished at his figure and manner, and at his 
dress, which he obstinately continued exactly as 
in London his brown clothes, black stockings, 
and i)lain sliirt He mentioned that an Irish gen- 
tleman said to Johnson, ‘ Sir, you have not seen 
the best French idayers ’ Johnson. ‘Playeis, 
sir I I look on them as no better than creatures 
set ujion tables and joint-stools to make faces 
and produce laughter, like dancing dogs ’ — ‘ But, 
sir, you will allow that some playeis are better 
than otheis’’ JoHNbON ‘Yes, sir, as some 
dogs d.iiice better than others * 

■\Vdnlc Johnson was in Fiance he was gene- 
rally vciy resolute in si)cakirig Latin It was .i 
111 ivim witli Jiim that a man should not let him- 
self down by speaking a language which he 
siieaks irniicrfectly Indeed, we must have 
often obscived how inferior, how much like a 
child a man aiipcars, wlio speaks a broken 
tongue ^V^len Sir Joshua Beynolds, atone of 
the dinneis of the Royal Ac.ideniy, presented 
him to a Fienchman of great distinction, he 
would not deign to spcik incnch, but talked 
Latin, though his Excellency did not undei- 
stand it, owing jicrhaps to Johnson’s English 
pionunciatioii yet upon another occasion he 
wis obscived to speak Fiench to a Fienchman 
of high rank wdio spoke English , and being 
asked the re tson, with some expiession of sui- 
inisc, he answeied, * Because I think my Fiench 
IS as good as his English ’ Though Johnson 
undei stood Fiench peifectly, he could not speak 
it readily, as I have obscived at hisfiist inter- 
view witli Ceneral Paoli in 1709 , yet ho wrote 
it, I imagine, pretty well, as appeals in some of 
hisletteism Mrs Piozzi’s collection, of which 
I shall tiansciibe one . — 

‘ A MADAME LA COAITLSSE DL 

* May IG, 1771 

* Out, Madame, le moment est arrive, et il faut 
que ]o parlo M.iis pouiquoi faut il partir ^ Est 
cc que JO m’ennuye * Je m’cnnuyeiai aillcurs 
Est ce que je cherchc ou ciuehiue plaisir, ou 
quelquo soulagement’ Je ne cherchc ricn, je 
n’espere rien Aller voir cc quo j’ai vh, 6tre un 
pen rejou6, un peu dcgout6, me rcsouvenir que la 
vie sc passe en vain, me plamdre de moi, m’endur- 


* Mr Foote seems to have embellished a little in say- 
ing that Johnson did not alter his dress at Pans , as 
in his Join nal is a memorandum about white sto( kings, 
wig, and hat In another place we are told tint 
‘ during his travels in Franco ho was furnished with a 
Fronch-madc wig of handsome cons ti notion ’ That 
Johnson was not inattentive to his appcaianco is cer- 
tun, from a circumstance related by Mr Steeveiis, 
and inserted by “Mr Boswell, in \ol iv , between June 
15 and June 22, 1784 — J Blakeway 
Mr Blakcway’s observation is fuither confirmed by 
a note in Johnson’s diary (quoted by Sir John Hawkins, 
Life of Johnson, p 616), by which it ajipears that he 
laid out thirty pounds in clothes for his Fiench journey 
—Maloni. 


cir aux dehors ; voici le tout de ce qu’on compte 
pour les delices de rann6e. Que Dieu vous 
dpnne, Madame, tons les agr6mens de la vie, 
avec un esiirit qui pout en jouir sans s’y livrcr 

tropi* 

Here let me not forget a curious anecdote as 
1 elated to me by Mr Beancleik, which I shall 
endeavour to exhibit as well as I can in that 
gentleman’s lively mannci and in justice to 
him it IS proper to add, that Dr Johnson told 
mo I might rely both on the correctness of 
his mernoiy and the fidelity of his naiiative 
‘When Madame de BoufHtis was fust in Eng- 
land, ’said Beaucleik, ‘she was dcsiious to see 
Johnson I accordingly went with her to his 
chambcis in the Temple, wliere she was entei- 
tained with his conversation for some time 
When our visit was over, she and I left him, 
and were got into Inner Temple Lane, when all 
at once I heaid a noise like thunder This was 
occasioned by Johnson, who, it seems, upon a 
little reflection, had taken it into his head that 
he ought to have done the honours of his litc- 
laiy lesidence to a foieign lady of quality, and 
e.iger to sliow himself a man of gallantly, was 
hurrying dow n the staiicase in violent agitation 
He oveitook us befoie we reached the Temple 
Gate, and blushing in between me and Madame 
do Boufflers, seized hei hand, and condiuted 
her to her coadi Ills diess was a rusty-brown 
moining suit, a pan of old slioes by way of 
slqipcrs, a little shrivelled wig sticking on the 
top of his he id, and tlie sleeves ot his shirt and 
the knees of hib biceclu s hanging loose A con- 
siderable ciowd of people githeud round, and 
were not a little stiuck by tins singular appeai- 
ance ’ 

Ho spoke Latin with wonderful fluency and 
elegance When Pcie Boscovich was in Eng- 
land, Johnson dined in comjiany with him at 
*Sir Joshua Reynolds’s and at Di Douglas’s, now 
Bishop of Salisbury Upon both occasions, that 
celebrated foreigner expiessed his astonishment 
at Johnson’s Latin conversation When at 
Bans, Johnson thus characterized Voltaiie to 
Fieron the journalist ‘ Bd est accnimi in- 
ijcmitt pauenrum lUcraiumf 

‘ TO DR SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

‘ Edinburgh, Dec 5, 1775 

‘My dear Sir, — Mr Alexander Maclean, 
the young laird of Coll, being to set out to- 
morrow for London, I give him this letter to 
introduce him to your acquaintance. The 
kindness which you and I experienced from his 
brother, whose unfoitunate death wo sincerely 
lament, will make us always desirous to show 
attention to any branch of the family. Indeed, 
you have so much of the true Highland cordi- 
ality, that I am sure you would have thought 
me to blame if I had neglected to recommend 
to you this Hebridean prince, in whose island 
we were hospitably entertained. — I ever am 
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with respectful attachment, my dear sir, your 
most obliged and most humble servant, 

* James Boswell * 

Mr. Maclean returned with the most agree- 
able accounts of the polite attention with which 
Lo was received by Dr Johnson 

In the course of this year Di Burney informs 
mo that ‘he very frequently met Dr. Johnson 
at Mr Thralc’s, at Streatham, where they had 
many long convei sations, often sitting up as 
long as the fire and candles lasted, and much 
longer than the patience of the servants sub 
eisted ’ 

A few of Johnson's sayings, which that gentle- 
man recollects, shall here be inserted — 

‘ I never take a naji after dinner but when I 
have a bad night, and then the nap takes mo * 

‘ The wiiter of an epitaph should not be con- 
sidered as saying nothing but what is stiictly 
true Allowance must be made for some degree 
of exaggerated praise In lapidary mscrqitions 
a man is not upon oath ’ 

‘ Tlicrc is now less flogging in our great schools 
than formcily, but then less is learned there , so 
that what the boys get at one end they lose at 
the other ’ 

‘More 18 learned in public than in private 
schools from emulation ; there is the collision 
of mind with mind, or the radiation of many 
minds pointing to one centre Though few boys 
make their own excicises, yet \f a good exercise 
IS given up, out ot a great number of boys, it is 
made by somebody ' 

‘ I hate by-roads in education Education is 
as well known, and has long been as well known 
as ever it can bo Endeavouiing to make 
children prematurely wise is useless libt)ur 
Suppose they have more knowledge at five oi 
SIX years old than other children, what use can 
be made of it '' It will be lost before it is wanted, 
and the waste of so much time and labour of the 
teachei can never bo repaid. Too much is ex- 
pected from precocity, an<l too bttleperfoimed 
Miss * was an instance of eaily cultiva- 

tion, but in what did it terminate ’ In marry- 
ing a little Prcsbytei lan pai son who keeps an 
iiifant boai ding-school, so that all her employ- 
ment now IS, 

“ To suckle fools, and chronicle small beer ” 

She tells the children, “This is a cat, and that 
IS a <log, with four legs and a tail , see there ’ 
you are much better than a cat or a d»)g, for you 
can speak ” If I had bestowed such an educa- 
tion on a daughter, and had discovcicd that she 
thought of marrymg such a fellow, I w ould have 
sent her to the Congress.' 

‘ After having talked slightingly of music, he 
was observed to listen very attentively while 
Miss Thrale played on the harpsichord, and with 
eagerness he called to her, “ Why don’t you dash 

* Miss Aikin, who afterwards became Mrs Barbauld 
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away hke Burney ? ” Dr Burney upon this 
said to him, “ I believe, sir, wo shall make a 
musician of you at last ” Johnson, with can- 
did complacency, replied, “Sir, I shall bo glad 
to have a new sense given to me ” ’ 

‘ He had come down one morning to the break- 
fast-room, and been a considerabh time by him- 
self befoie anybody appeared. A\ hen on a sub- 
sequent day he was twitted by IMis Thialo for 
being very late, which he gencially was, he 
defended himself by alluding to the extraoidi- 
nary morning when he had been too early 
“]Madam, I do not like to come down to 
HU nity 

‘Di Buiney having remaiked that IMr Gar- 
iick was beginning to look old, he said, “ Why, 
sir, you aie not to wonder at that; no man’s 
face has liad moie wear and tear ” ’ 

Not having heard from him for a longer time 
than I «uj>]>osed he would bo silent, I wiotc to 
him December 18th, not in good spii its. ‘ Some- 
times I have been afraid that the cold which has 
gone over Em ope this year like a sort of pesti- 
lence has seized you severely, sometimes my 
imagination, winch is upon occasions iirolitic of 
evil, hath figured that you may have somehow 
taken ofl^ence at some part of my conduct * 

‘ TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ 

‘ Decemhu 23, 1775 

‘Dear Sir,— Never dream of any offence. 
How should you offend me’ I consider your 
fiiendship as a possession, which I intend to 
hold till you take it from me, and to lament if 
evei by my fault I should lose it However, 
when such susi)icions find their way into your 
mind, always give them vent , I shall make haste 
to dispel so them , but hmder their first ingress 
if you can Consider such thoughts as morbid 

‘ Such illness as may excuse my omission to 
Lord Hailes I cannot honestly plead I liave 
been hindered, I know not how, by a succession 
of petty obsti notions I hope to mend imme- 
diatcly, and to send next post to his Loi dship 
Mr Thrale would have wiitten to you if I had 
omitted ; he sends his comiihments and wishes 
to see you 

‘You and your lady will now have no moie 
wrangling about feudal inheritance How docs 
the young Laird of Auchinlcck ’ I suppose Miss 
Veronica is grown a reader and discourser. 

* I have ]ust now got a cough, but it has never 
yet hindered me from sleejung, I have had 
quieter nights than are common with me 

‘I cannot but rejoice that Josejih^ has had 
the wit to find the way back He is a fine fellow, 
and one of the best travellers in the world. 

‘Young Coll brought me your letter He is 
a very pleasing youth I took him two days ago 

' Joseph Ritter, a Bohemian, who was in my seivice 
many years, and attended Dr Johnson and me in our 
tour to the Hebiides After having left me for some 
time, he had now returned to me — Boswell. 
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to the Mitre, and we dined together I was as 
civdl as I had the means of being. 

*l have had a letter from llasay, acknow- 
ledging, with great appearance of satisfaction, 
the insertion in the Kdinburgh paper I am 
very glad that it was done 

* My compliments to Mrs Boswell, who does 

not love me ; and of all the rest, I need only 
send them to those that do , and I am afiaid it 
will give you very little trouble to distubute 
them. — I am, my dear, dear sir, your alfectionate 
humble SCI v.iut, JolINbo^ ’ 

CIIArTEU XXXi V. 

1770 

Int 1770, Johnson wrote, so far as I enn discover, 
nothing for the public , but that his mind was 
still aident and fraught with generous wishes to 
attain to still higher degrees of literary excel- 
lence, IS proved by his private notes of tins 
year, which I shall insert m their proper pi k (‘ 

‘ TO JAMES BOSWELL, F'-Q 

* Jan 10, 1770. 

* Dp:\n Sir, — I have at last sent you all Loid 
1 failes’s papers Wliilc I was in Fi ince 1 looked 
very often into Henault; but Lord Hailes, in 
my opinion, leues him far and f\r bdund 
Why I did not despatch so short a perii^ il sooiu i , 
when I look back, I am uttcily un tide to dis- 
cover, but human moments are stolen away by 
a thousand petty impediments whi< h leave no 
trace behind them I have been afflicted through 
the whole Chiistmas with the geneial disorder, 
of which the woist effect was a cough, which is 
now much mitigated, though the countiy, on 
which I look fiom a window at Stn ith un, is 
now coveted with a deep snow. Mis Williams 
IS veiy ill , eveiybody else is as usual 

‘ Among the p ipers I found a letter to you 
which I tliink you had not opened , and a paper 
for The ChronidCy which I supjtose it not neces- 
sary now to mseit I leturn them both 

‘ I have within these few days had the honoiu 
of receiving Loid Hailcs’s hist volume, for which 
I return my most respectful thanks 

* I wish you, my dearest friend, and yoiii 
haughty lady, (foi I know she does not love me,) 
ind the young ladies, and the young land, all 
happiness Teach the young gentleman, m spite 
of his mamma, to think and speak well of, sir, 
your affectionate humble servant, 

‘ Sam Johnson * 

At this time was in agitation a matter of gieat 
consequence to me and my family, which I should 
not obtiuile upon tlie woild, weie it not that 
the pait which Dr Johnson’s friendship for me 
made him tike m it, was the occasion of an 
exertion of his abilities which it would bo in- 
justice to conceal That what he wrote u^ion 


the subject may be understood, it is necessary 
to give a state of the question, which I shall do 
as briefly as I can. 

In the year 1504, the barony or manor of 
Auchmleck (pronounced Ajjldk) in Ayrshire, 
which belonged to a family of the same name 
with the lands, having fallen to the Crown by 
forfeiture, James the Fouitli, King of Scotland, 
granted it to Thomas Boswell, a branch of an 
ancient family in the county of Fife, styling him 
in the charter * dilato fauiiliaii nobtio,^ and 
assigning, as the cause of the grant, ‘/no hono et 
ii<lehservitL 0 7iohi<i puvdito ’ Thomas Boswell was 
slain in battle, fighting along with Ins sovereign, 
at the fatal field of Flodden iii 151.3 

From this very hoiiouiable founder of our 
family the estate was transmitted, in a diiect 
senes of heirs male, to David Boswell, my 
father’s great-granduncle, who had no sons, but 
four daughters, who were all les^iectibly mai- 
iicd, the eldest to Lord Cathcait 
David Boswell, being resolute m the military 
feudal pi inciplc of continuing the m.\le succes- 
sion, passed by bis danghteis, and settled the 
estate on Ills nepliew by his next brotlici, who 
approved of the deed, and renounced any pic- 
teiisions which he might possibly b ivo in pic- 
ference to Ins sou Buttlio cstite having been 
biirthencd with large iiortions to the danghteis, 
and olhci debts, it was necessai y for the ncpliow 
to sell a consulei iblc pait of it, and what le- 
maincd was still much eneumbeied 

The fiugality of ilio nephew picsened, and 
in some <legrcc relieved, the estate His son, my 
giandfathei, an eminent lawyer, not only icpui- 
cliased a gieat part of what h\d been sold, but 
acquiied otbei linds, and my father, who w i-. 
one of the judges of Scotland, and had added 
conside lably to the estate, now signified Ins in- 
clination to t dvc the piivilcge allowed l)y our 
law,* to secuio it to his family in pcipetuity 
by an entail, winch, on account of Ins mariiage 
ai tides, could not be ilone without my consent 
In the plan of t... uling the estate I lieaitily 
concuired with him, though I was the fiist to 
be lestiamcd by it , but we unliapjnly tliffcicd 
as to the senes of hens winch sin » aid be estab- 
lished, 01, in the liiiguage of our laAV, c died to 
tlie succession My fatliei bad declared a pre- 
dilection for heirs geneial, that is, males and 
tcmalcs mdisciimmatcly He was willing, how- 
ever, that all males descending fiom his giand- 
father should be prefeiied to females, but 
would not extend that piivilege to males dciiv- 
ing their descent fiom a higher source I, on 
the other hand, had a zealous iiaitialityfoi hens 
male, however remote, which I maintained by 
aigumcnts winch appealed to mo to have con- 
siderable weight And in the paiticular case of 
our family, I apprehended that we were under 


* Acts of Pailiament of Scotland, 10S5, cap 22. — 
Boswell 
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an implied obligation, in honour and good faith, 
to transmit the estate by the same tenure by 
which he held it, which was as heirs male, ex- 
cluding nearer females I therefore, as I thought, 
conscientiously objected to my father’s scheme 

My opposition was very displeasing to my 
father, who was entitled to great respect and 
deference ; and I had reason to apprehend dis- 
agreeable consequences from my non-compliance 
with his wishes After much perplexity and 
uneasiness, I wiote to Dr Johnson, stating the 
case with all its difficulties at full length, and 
earnestly requesting that ho would consider it 
at leisure, and favour mo with his fiiendly 
opinion and advice. 

‘ TO JASfES I50RWELL, ESQ 

* London^ Jan 15, 1770. 

*Deau Sir, --I was much impressed by your 
letter, and if I can form uiion your case any 
resolution satisfactoiy to myself, will very gladly 
impait it , but whethei I am equal to it, I do not 
know It 13 a case compounded of law and 
justice, and reqimes a iniud vcised in juridical 
disqui‘=<itions Could not you tell your whole 
mmd to Lord Hailes’ Ho is, you know, both 
a Chiistian and a lawyer I suppose he is above 
partiality and above loquacity , and I believe he 
will not think the time lost in which he may quiet 
' a distuibed, or settle a wa\ciing mmd Write 
to me as anything occuis to you , and if I find 
I myself stopped by want of facts nccessaiy to be 
known, I will make mquiiics of you as my doubts 
aiisc. 

‘If your foimer resolutions should be found 
only fanciful, you decide lightly in judging that 
your father’s fancies may chum the prefeience , 
but whethei they aie fanciful or rational is the 
question Iieally think Loid Ilailescouidhclpus 

‘ Make my coniplimenis to dear JMis Boswell, 

1 ind tell her tliat I liopc to be wanting in nothing 
that I cancontiibute to bung jou all out of your 
troubles — I am, deal sir, most alfcclioiiately, 
youi humble servant, ‘Sam John^ow.’ 

TO fllE K ' ME. 

^Fth 3,1770. 

‘De\ii Sir,— I am going to wiito upon a 
question which requiies more knowledge of loc.il 
law, and moie acquaintance with the geneiaj 
rules of inhei itance, than I can claim , but I 
write because you request it. 

‘ Land is, like any other possession, by natural 
right wholly in the power of its jircsent owner ; 
and may be sold, given, or bequeathed, absolutely 
or conditionally, as judgment shall duect, or 
passion incite 

‘ But natural right would avail little without 
the protection of law , and the pnmaiy notion 
of law IS restraint in the exercise of natiual right 
A man is therefore, in society, not fully master 
of what he calls his own, bub he stiU retains all 
he power which law does not take from him. 
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‘ In the exercise of the right which law either 
leaves or gives, regaid is to bo paid to moral 
obligations. 

‘ Of the estate whicli we are now consider 
your father still retains such possession, 
with such power ovei it that he can sell it, and 
do with the money wliat he will, without any 
legal impediment But when he extends Ins 
power beyond lus own life, by settling tlio order 
of succession, the law m ikes youi consent neces- 
sary. 

‘ Let us suppose that he sells the land to risk 
tlio money in some specious adventure, and in 
that adventure loses the whole his posterity 
would be dis.ippointed , but they could not think 
themselves injured or robbed If he spent it 
upon vice or pleasure, his successors could only 
call linn vicious and voluptuous ; they could not 
say that he was injurious 01 unjust 

‘ He that m ly do more may do less He that, 
by selling 01 squandering, may dismlieiit a wliolo 
family, may ccitamly disnihciit pait by a partial 
settlement 

‘ Laws arc formed by the manners and exigcn 
cies of paitidilir times, and it is but accidental 
that they last longer tlian tlicir causes the 
limitation of feudal succession to them ile aiosc 
fiom the obligation of the tenant to attend his 
chief in war. 

‘ As times and ojunions are always changing, 
I know nut vvlietlu r it he not usuipation to pic- 
sciibe rules to posfeiity, by picsuming to judge 
of what we cannot know , and I know not 
wliethci I fully approve either yoiu design or 
youy fathei’s, to limit that succession winch de 
scended to you unliimicd If wo aic to leave 
mi tuni tcctiun to posteiity, what we have with- 
out any meiit of our own received fiom oui 
anccstois, should not choice and fit e will be kept 
un violated’ Is land to be tieatcd with moie 
revcicnce than liberty’— If tins consul ci a tioii 
should lestraiii your father fiom disinheriting 
some of the males, docs it leave you tlic power 
of disiiilieiitmg all the females’ 

‘ Can the iiosscssor of a feudal estate make 
any will’ Can he appoint, out ol the inhei it- 
ance, any portions to Ins daiiglitei ’ There seems 
to be a very shadowy dificicnco between the 
povvci of leaving land, and of leav ing money to 
be raised from land , between leaving an estate 
to females, and leaving the male lieu in effect 
only then stewaid 

‘ Suppose at one time a law that allowed only 
males to inherit, and during the continuance of 
this law many estates to have descended, pass- 
ing by the females, to remoter heirs Suppose 
aftei wards the law repealed in correspondence 
with a change of manneis, and women made 
capable of inheritance ; would not then the 
tenure of estates be changed ’ Could the women 
have no benefit from a law made in their favoui ’ 
Must they be passed by upon moral pnnciplcs 
for ever, because they were once excluded by a 
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legal prohibition ’ Or may that which passed 
only to males by one law, pass likewise to 
females by another? 

‘ You mention your resolution to maintain the 
right of your brothers * I do not see how any of 
their nghts are invaded 

‘As your whole difficulty aiises from the act 
of your ancestor, who diverted the succession 
from the females, you inquire, very properly, 
what were his motives, and what was his inten- 
tion ; for you ceitainly are not bound by his ict 
more than he intended to bind you, nor hold 
your land on harder or stricter teims than those 
on which it was granted. 

‘ Intentions must be gathered from acts 
When ho left the estate to his nephew, by ex- 
cluding his daughters, was it, or was it not, in his 
power to have pcipctiiated the succession to the 
males ’ If he could have done it, he seems to 
have shown, by omitting it, that he did not 
desire it to be done , and upon your own piinci- 
])le8 you will not easily prove your right to 
destroy that capacity of succession which your 
ancestors have left 

‘ If your ancestor had not the power of making 
a peipctual settlement, and if therefore we can- 
not judge distinctly of his intentions, yet his 
act can only be considered as an example , it 
111 ikes not an obligation And, as you obscivc, 
ho set no cxainido of rigorous adhcience to 
the line of succession lie that overlooked a 
hi other, would not wonder that little regard is 
shown to 1 emote iclationa 

‘As the lilies of succession aic in a great part 
purely legal, no man can be supiioscd to bc- 
(pieath anything but upon legal terms , he can 
giant no power which the law denies, and if 
ho makes no special and dehnite limitation, he 
confers all the power which the 1 iw allows 
‘ Your ancestor, for some rcison, disinherited 
his daughters , but it no more follows that he 
intended this act as a rule for postciiiy than the 
disinhei iting of his brother 

‘If, theiefore, you ask by what right }our 
father admits daughters to inlieiitance, ask voui- 
self, first, by what light you requiie them to be 
OA eluded 

‘ It appears, upon reflection, that your father 
c ' eludes nobody , he only admits nearer fein des 
to inherit, bofoie males moie remote, and the 
exclusion is purely consequential 

‘These, dear sir, aio my thoughts, immetho 
dical and deliberative ; but perhaps you may 
lind in them some ghmmenng of evidence 
‘ I cannot, however, but again recommend to 
you a conference -with Lord Hailes, whom you 
know to be both a lawyer and a Christian. 

‘Make my compliments to Mrs Boswell, 
though she does not love me —I am, sir, youi 
alfectionate servant, ‘Sam Johnson’ 

* Wlilch term I applied to all the heirs male — Bos- 
well, 


I had followed his recommendation and con 
suited Lord Hailes, who upon this subject had 
a firm opinion contraiy to mine. His Lordship 
obligingly took the trouble to write me a letter, 
in which he discussed with legal and histoncal 
1 aming the points in which I saw much diffi- 
culty, maintaining that ‘ the succession of heirs 
general was the succession, by the law of Scot- 
land, from the throne to the cottage, as far as 
we can learn it by iccoid , ’ observing that the 
estate of our family had rot been limited to 
hens male, and that though an heir male had 
in one instance been chosen in preference to 
nearer females, that had been an arbitrary act, 
which had seemed to be best in the embarrassed 
state of affaiis at that time , and the fact was, 
that upon a fair computation of the value of 
land and money at the time, apjdied to the 
estate and the burthens upon it, there was 
nothing given the heirs male but the skeleton of 
an estate ‘ The plea of conscience,’ said his 
Lordship, ‘ which you put, is a most respectable 
one, especially when conscience and sdf are on 
different snles But I think that conscience is 
not well-informed, and that self and she ought 
on this occasion to be of a side ’ 

This letter, which had considerable influence 
u])on my mind, I sent to Dr Johnson, begging 
to heal fiom him again upon this mtcie&tmg 
question. 

‘ TO JAMES BOS\VELL, ESQ 

‘ Fch 9, 1776 

‘Dear Sir, — Having not any acqiiamtance 
with the laws or customs of Scotland, I en- 
deavouicd to consider your question upon geno- 
r il piinciples, and found nothing of much vali- 
dity that I could oppose to tins position “He 
who inherits a hef unlimited by his ancestors, 
inherits the power of limiting it iiccorcbng to his 
own judgment or opinion ” If this be tiuo, you 
may join with your father 

‘Further consideration produces another con- 
tusion “ He who receives a fief unlimited by’ 
his ancestors, gives his heirs some reason tocom- 
pl.iin, if he docs not transmit it unlimited to 
posteiity For why should he make the state 
of others worse than his own, without a 
leason’” If this be true, though neither you 
nor your father are about to do what is quite 
right, but as your father violates (I think) the 
legal succession least, he seems to be neaier the 
right than yourself 

‘It cannot but occur that “Women have 
iiatuial and equitable claims as well as men, and 
these claims are not to be capriciously or lightly 
superseded or mfrmged ” When fiefs imidied 
military service, it is easily discerned why 
females could not inherit them , but that reason 
IS now at an end As manners make laws, 
manners hkewise repeal them 

‘These are the general conclusions which 1 
have attamed. None of them are very favoiir- 
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able to your scheme of entail, nor perhaps to any 
scheme. My observation, that only he who 
acquires an estate may bequeath it capriciously,' 
if it contains any conviction, includes this poi>i- 
tion likewise, that only he who acquires an 
estate may entail it capriciously. But I think 
it may be safely picsnmed, that “ he who inhciits 
an estate, inherits all the power legally concomi- 
tant;” and that “he who gives or leaves un- 
hmited an estate legally limitable, must be pic- 
sumed to give that power of limitation which he 
omitted to take away, and to commit futuie 
contingencies to future prudence ” In these 
two positions I believe Lord Hailes will advise 
you to lest , evciy other notion of possession 
seems to me full of difficulties, and embarrassed 
with scruidcs 

‘ If these axioms be allowed, you have arrived 
now at full liberty without the help of imrticu- 
lir circumstances, which, however, have in your 
case great weight You \eiy rightly observe, 
that he who passing by his brother gave the in- 
heritance to his nephew, could hmit no more than 
he gave, and by Loid Hailes’s estimate of foui 
teen years’ purchase what he gave was no 11101 e 
than you may easily entail accoiding to youi 
own opinion, if that opinion should finally prevail 

* Lord Hades’s suspicion, that entails arc en- 
croachments on the doimnion of riovidcncc, 
may be extended to all hereditary privileges and 
all iiermanent institutions ; I do not see why it 
may not be extended to any provision for the 
present hour, since all care about futuiity pro- 
ceeds upon a supposition that we know at least 
in some degree what will be futuie Of the 
future wc ceitainly know nothing but we may 
form conjectures fiom the past , and the i)o\\ci 
of foiming conjectures include'^, in my opinion, 
the duty of acting in confoimity to that proba- 
bility which we discover. Providence gives the 
power, of which reason teaches the use — I am, 
dear sir, your most faitliful servant, 

‘SvM Johnson 

‘I hope I shall get some ground now with 
Mis Kt)swell; make my compliments to hci 
and to tlic little peoide 

‘ Don’t burn papeis they miy be safe enough 
in youi own box, — you will wish to see them 
hereafter.’ 

TO THE R \ME 

‘ Fth 15, 1776 

‘ Dfati Sir, — T o the letters which I have 
wiitten about your great question, I have 
nothing to add. If your conscience is satisfied, 
you ha^o now only your prudence to consult 
I long for a letter, that I may know how this 
troublesome and vexatious question is at last 
decided ^ I hope that it will at last end well. 

* I had reminded him of his ohseivation, mentioned 
ante —Boswell. 

* The entail framed by iny father with various judi- 


Lord Hailes’s letter was very friendly, and veiy 
seasonable, but I think his aveision from entails 
has something in it like superstition. Provi- 
dence is not counteracted by any means which 
Providence puts into our power The continu- 
ance and propagation of families makes a great 
part of the Jewish law, and is by no means pro- 
hibited in the Chi istian institution, though the 
necessity of it continues no longer Hereditary 
tenures are established m all civilised countries, 
and are accompanied in most with hereditary 
authority Sir "William Temple considers our 
constitution as defective, that there is not an 
unalienable estate in land connected with a 
peerage , and Lord Bacon mentions as a proof 
that the Turks aic baibaiians, their want of 
SltrpcSy as he calls them, or hereditary rank 
Do not let your mind, when it is freed from the 
supposed necessity of a rigorous entail, be en- 
tangled with central y objections, and think all 
entails unlawful, till you have cogent arguments, 
which I believe you never will find. I am afraid 
of sciuples 

* I have now sent all Lord Hailes’s papei s 
Part I found hidden in a drawer in which I had 
hud them for secuiity, and had forgotten them 
Part of these are written twice , I have returned 
both the copies Part I had read before. 

‘Be so kind as to return Lord Hailes my most 
respectful thanks for his fiist volume: his ac- 
cuiacy stiikes me with wonder , his narrative 
IS far superior to that of Hcnault, as I have for- 
merly mentioned 

‘1 am afiaid that the trouble which my ir- 
regulaiity and delay has cost him is greater, far 
gi cater, than any good that I can do him will 
recompense , but if I have any moic copy, I will 
try to do better 

‘ Play let mo know if ]Mis Boswell is fi lends 
with me, and pay my respects to Veronica, and 
Euphcmia, and Alexander —I am, sir, youi 
most humble seivant, ‘ Sam JoHNbON.’ 

‘mu BOSWELL to dr JOHNSON. 

‘Edinburgh, Ftb 20, 1776 

‘ You have illuminated my mind, and relieved 
me from imaginary shackles of conscientious 
obligation. Were it necessary, I could imme- 
diately join in an entail upon the senes of hens 
approved by my father, but it is better not to 
act too suddenly ’ 

Clous clauses \\as settled by him and me, bcttliiig the 
estate upon the hens male of his grandfather, which I 
found had been already done by my giandiitlier im- 
perfectly, but so as to be defeated only b> selling the 
lands I was fiecd by Dr Johnson lioni scruples of 
conscientious obligation, and could tlitiefore gratify 
my father But my opinion and paitiality for male 
succession m its full extent reiramed unshaken Yet 
let me not be thought harsh or unkind to daughters , 
for my notion is, that they should bo treated with 
great affection and tenderness, and alwajs paiticipate 
of the piospenty of the family —Boswell. 
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‘DB JOHNSON TO MR. BOSWELL. 

^Fch, 24, 1776. 

‘Dear biR, — I am glad that what I cauld 
think or say has at all contributed to quiet your 
thoughts Your resolution not to act till your 
opinion is confirmed by more deliberation, is 
very ]ust If you have been scrupulous, do not 
be rash I hope that as you think more, and 
take opportunities of talking with men intelli- 
gent m questions of property, you will be able 
to ficc yourself from every difficulty 

‘ When I wrote last, I sent, I think, ten 
packets Did you receive them all ’ 

‘You must tell Mis DoswcU that I suspected 
her to have wiitten without your knowledge,' 
and therefore did not return any answer, lest 
a clandestine coi respondcnce should have been 
pciniciously discovered. I will write to her 
soon . . . — I am, dear sir, most affec- 
tionately yours, ‘ Sam Johnson ’ 

Having «M)inmunicated to Lord H.ulcs what 
Dr Johnson wrote concerning the question 
which perph x( d me so much, his Loidship wrote 
to me ‘Your scruples have iiiodueed moie 
fiuit than I ever expected fiom them an excel- 
lent disseitation on gcucial piinciplcs of moials 
end law ’ 

I wioto to Dr Johnson on the 20ih of Ft b 
ruaiy, complaining of inehincholy, and cxpiess- 
ing a stiong dosiie to be with him , infoiming 
him that the ten packets came all safe, tliat 
hold Haili s IV as much obliged to him, and said 
ho had almost wholly iciuoved his sciuplcc 
iigiinst entails 

‘to JAMES BO.SVVELL, TSQ 

‘ Mauh 5, 1770 

‘ Dear Sir, — I have not had your letter half 
an houi , as you lay so much weight upon my 
notions, I shouhl think it not just to delay my 
answer 

‘ I am vciy soiry that your melancholy should 
return, and should be soiry likewise if it could 
liavo no relief but fioni my company My coun- 
sel you may have when you are iileascd to le- 
cpiire it , but of my company you cannot in the 
next month have much, for Mr Thrale will take 
me to Italy, ho says, on the 1st of Apul 

‘Let me wain you very earnestly against 
scruples I am glad that you are leconciled to 
joui settlement, and think it a great honour to 
have shaken Lord Ilailes’s opmion of entails 
Do not, however, hope wholly to reason away 
your troubles , do not feed them with attention, 
and they will die imperceptibly away. Fix 
your thoughts upon your business, fill youi 
intervals with company, and sunshine will again 
break in upon your mmd If you will come to 
me, you must come veiy quickly , and even 
then I know not but we may scour the country 

* A letter to him on the interesting subject of the 
family settlement, which I had read —Boswell. 


together, for I have a mind to see Oxford and 
Lichfield before I set out on this long journey 
To this I can only add that I am, dear sir, your 
most affectionate hiimble servant, 

‘Sam Johnson." 

TO lilL 

^Ma)ch 12, 1776 

‘Dear Sir, — Vciy caily m April we leave 
England, and in the beginning of the next week I 
shall leave London for a shoit time Of this I 
think it necessary to inform you, that you may, 
not be disaiipointed in any of your enter] irises 
I had not fully resolved to go into the countiy 
before this day 

‘Please to make my compliments to Loid 
Hailes, and mention veiy paiticularly to Mrs 
Boswell my hope that she is reconciled to, sir, 
your faithful seivant, ‘Sam Johnson ’ 

Above thiifcy yea is ago, the hens of Lord 
' Chancellor Claicndon presented the Univeisity 
of Oxford with tlie continuation of his ILstoiy, 
and such oilier of lus Loidship’s manuscripts as 
hid not been publiJied, on condition that thp 
jiiofits aiismg from their publication should be 
applied to the establishment of a Mantge in the 
University The gift was accepted in full con 
\ ocation A pei sou being now recommended to 
Dr Johnson as fit to superintend this iiroposed 
iidiiig school, he exerted himself witli that 7cal 
for which he was remarkable upon cvciy similar 
occasion But, on inquiiy into the mattci, he 
found that the scheme was not likely to be soon 
can led into exccuUon the piofits aiisiiig from 
the Claicndon pi ess being, fiom some misman- 
agement, vciy scanty This having been c\- 
])lained to him by a ies])Cctablo digiutaiy of the 
Church, who had good means of knowing it, he 
wioto a letter upon the subjt ct, which at once 
exhibits his extraoidinaiy piecision and acute- 
ness, and Ins waim attachment to his Alma 
Mater. 

‘ 10 THE REVEREND DR WET HFRELL, MASIEB 
01 LNlVEllhlTY COLLEOE, OXFORD 

1776 

‘ Dfar Sir, — Few things arc more unpleasant 
than the transaction of business with men who 
are above knowing or caring wliat they have to 
do; such as the trustees for Lor<l Coinbuiy’s 
institution will perhaps apxicar, when you have 
1 e.id Dr ’s letter 

‘The last part of the Doctoi’s letter iS of 
great importance. The complaint' which he 
makes I have hcaid long ago, and did not know 
but it was redressed It is imliappy that a 
luactico so erroneous has not been altered , foi 
iltered it must be, or our press will be useless 


* I suppose the complaint was, that the tnistess of 
the Oxford press did not allow the London booksellers 
a sufficient profit upon vending their publications — 
Boswell. 
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with all its privileges The booksellers, who, 
like all other men, have strong prejudices in 
their own favour, are enough inclined to think 
the practice of printing and selhng books by any 
but themselves an encroachment on the rights 
of their fraternity , and have need of stronger 
inducements to circulate academical publica- 
tions than those of another , for, of that mutual 
co-operation by which the geneial trade is car- 
ried on, the University can bear no part Of 
those whom he neither lov es nor fears, and from 
whom he expects no reciprocation of good offices, 
why should any man promote the interest but 
for profit’ I suppose, with all our scholastic 
Ignorance of mankind, we are still too knowing 
to expect that the booksellers will erect them- 
selves into patrons, and buy and sell under the 
influence of a disinterested zeal for the pi emo- 
tion of learning 

* To be bookseller^ if we look for either 
honour or profit from our pi ess, not only then 
common jirofit, but something moic must be 
allowed, and if books punted at Oxfoid aio 
expected to bo rated at a high pi ice, that price 
must be levied on the public, and paid by tbe 
ultimate piircliascr, not by the intermediate 
agents "Wliat i)iicc shall be set upon the book, 
IS to the bookscllcis wholly indifferent, provi(le<l 
that they g\in a propoitionxte proht by iicgo 
tiating the sale. 

‘AVhy books printed at Oxfoid should be pai- 
ticulaily deal, I am, howcvei, un.iblc to find 
AVc pay no rent ; wc inhciit many of oui instill- 
ments and m.itcrials , lodging and victuals are 
cheaper than at London, and thcicfoie woik- 
manship ought, at least, not to be dearer Oiu 
expenses are natuially less than those of book- 
sellers , and 111 most cases eominunities are con 
tent with less profit than individuals 

‘It IS, peiliips, not consukicd tbiongli how 
many hands a book often passes, before it 
comes into those of the rcidcr , oi what pai t of 
the piofit each hand must it tain, as a motive 
for tiansmitting it to the next 

‘We will call oui pi unary agent in London, 
Mr Cadcll, who leceives oui liooks fiom us, 
gives them room in bis warehouse, and issues 
them on demand , by him they aic sold to Mr 
Dilly, a wholesale bookseller, who sends them 
into the country , and the last bookseller is the 
country bookseller Ilcie aie tliiee iirofits to 
be jiaid between the punter and the reader, or 
in the style of commerce, between the manu- 
facturer and the consumei , and if any of thc'^c 
profits IS too pcnmiously distnbuted, the pio 
cess of commerce is iiitciiupted 
• ‘We aie now come to the piactieal question, 
What is to be done ’ You will tell me, with 
reason, that I have said nothing, till I declare 
how much, according to my opinion, of the ulti- 
mate price ought to be distributed tliiough the 
whole succession of sale 

* The deduction, I am afraid, will appear very 
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great ; but let it be considered before it is re 
fused We must allow for profit between thirty 
and thirty-five per cent , between six and seven 
slullings in the pound ' that is, for every book 
which costs the last buyer twenty shillings, we 
must charge Mr Cadell with something less than 
fourteen We must set the copies at fourteen 
shillings each, and superadd what is called the 
quarterly book, or for every hundred books so 
charged we must deliver an hundred and four 

‘The profits will then stand thus : 

‘Mr Cadell, who runs no hazard, and gives 
no Cl edit, will be paid for waiehousc room and 
attendance by a shilling piofit on each book, 
and his chance of the quaitcrly book 

‘Ml Dilly, who buys the book for fifteen shil- 
lings, and wlio will expect the quai tcrly book if he 
takes fivc-and twenty, will send it to his country 
customer at sixteen and sixpence, by which, at 
the hazaid of loss, and the certainty of long 
credit, he gains the regular profit of ten pci 
cent which !"• expected in the wholesale trade 

‘The country booksellei, buying at sixteen 
and sixpence, and commonly ti listing a considei- 
able time, g iins but three and sixpence ; and if 
he trusts a year, not much rnoio than two and 
sixpence, other wise tlian as ho may, iierhaps, 
t ikc as long credit as lie gives 

‘ With less profit than tins (md moie you see 
ho cannot have), the country bookseller cannot 
hve ; for his icccipts aie small, and his debts 
sometimes bad 

‘Thus, deal sii, I have been incited by Dr 
’s lettei to give you a detail of tlie cir- 
culation of books, winch, perhaps, every man 
has not had oppoitunity of knowing , and which 
those who know it, do not pcihaps always dis- 
tinctly consider — I am, etc , 

‘y.ur Johnson.’* 

Having arrived in London late on Fridiiy, the 
Ihth of M.nch, I hastened next morning to wait 
on Dr Johnson at his house ; but found he was 
lemovcd from Johnson’s Coiut No 7 , to Bolt 
Couit No 8 , still keeping to his favounto Fleet 
Street My reflection at the time upon this 
change, as marked in my Journal, is as follows 
‘I felt a foolish regret that he had left a court 
which boic his name but it was not foolish to 
be affected with some tenderness of regard fora 
place in which I h id seen him a gieat deal, from 
whence I had often issued a better and a hap- 
pier man than I went in, and which had often 
appeared to my imagination while I trod its 
p.ivement, in tho solemn darkness of the night, 

* I am li in giving this full and clear statement 
to the public, to vindicate, by the authority of the 
greatest author of his age, that respei table body of 
men, the booksellers of London, fiom vulgar reflections, 
as if their profits were exorbitant, when lu truth Dr 
Johnson has here allowed them more than they usually 
demand — Boswelu 

* He said, when in Scotland, that he was Johnson oj 
that IVc —Boswell 
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Lo be sacred to wisdom and piety.* Being in- 
formed that he was at Mr. Th rale’s, in the 
Borough, I hastened thither, and found Mrs 
Thralo and him at breakfast I was kindly 
welcomed. In a moment he was in a full glow 
of conversation, and I felt myself elevated as if 
brought into another state of being Mrs 
Tlirale and I looked to each other while he 
talked, and our looks expressed our congenial 
admiration and affection for him I shall evci 
recollect this scene with great pleasure I ex- 
claimed to her, ‘ I am now, intellectually, 
Hernuppus rcdiuaus, I am quite restored by 
him, by transfusion of mind* ‘There aio 
many,’ she replied, ‘ who admire and icspect 
Mr Johnson , but you and I loic him ’ 

lie seemed very happy in the near prospect of 
going to Italy with Mr and Mrs Thralc ‘ But,’ 
said he, ‘ before leaving England I am to take a 
jaunt to Oxford, Biimingham, my native *city 
Lichfield, and my old friend Dr Taylor’s at Ash- 
bouiiic, in Derbyshire. I shall go in a few days, 
and you, Boswell, shall go with me ’ I was 
ready to accompany him, being willing even to 
leave London to have the plcasuic of hisconvei- 
s.ition 

I mentioned with much regret the extrav i 
gaiicc of the representative of a gic it family in 
Scotland, by which there was daiigci <»f its In mg 
ruined ; and as Johnson respected it for its%nli 
quity, he joined with mem thinking it would ]>o 
happy if this person should die Mrs Tin ilc 
seemed shocked at this, as feudal barbarity , 
and said, ‘Ido not undcistand this preference 
of the estate to its owner ; of the land to the 
man who walks upon that land ’ Johnson 
‘Nay, madam, it is not a piefeience of the land 
to its ownei , it is the piefeiciice of i family to 
an individual Here is an est.ibhshmcnt in a 
countiy, whuh is of iinpoitance for ages,* not 
only to the chief, but to Ins people , an estab- 
lishment which extends upwaids and down- 
waids ,— that this should be destioyed by one 
idle fellow is a sad tlimg ’ 

He said, ‘ Entails aie good, because it is good 
to iueseive in a countiy a sciies of men, to 
whom tlio people are accustomed to look nj) 
as to then leidcis. But I am foi leaving a 
(luantity ot land 111 commcicc, to excite indiis- 
tiy, and keep money in the countiy , for if no 
land were to bo bought in the countiy, theic 
would bo no encouiagcment to acquire wealth, 
because a family could not be founded there , 
or, if it weio acquiied, it must be cairicd awaj 
to another countiy wheie land may bo bought 
And although the land in evciy country will re- 
mam the same, and be as feitilc x\herc there is 
no money as where there is, yet all that j^oi - 
tion of the happiness of civil life which is pio- 
duced by money circulating in a country would 
be lost ’ BoaxYELL ; ‘ Then, sir, would it be for 
the advantage of a country tliat all its lands 
wore sold at once ? ’ JoiiNaoN . ‘ So far, sir, as 


money prodaces good, it would be an advantage , 
for then that country would have as much money 
circulating in it as it is worth. But to be 
sure this would be counterbalanced by disadvan- 
tages attending a total change of propiietors.* 

I expressed my opinion that the poxver of en 
tailing should be limited tlius ‘That there 
should be one-third, or perhaps one-half, of the 
land of a country kept fiee for commerce , 
that the propoition allowed to be entailed 
should be parcelled out so that no family could 
entail above a certain quantity Let a family, 
according to the abilities of its representatives, 
be richer or poorer in diffcient gcnciations, or 
always rich if its representatives be always wise , 
hut let its absolute peimancncy be moderate 
In this way wc should be certain of there being 
always a number of estabhshed roots , and as in 
the course of nature thcie is in cveiy ago an ex- 
tinction of some families, theie would be con- 
tmiial openings for men ambitious of peipc 
tuity to plant a stock in the entailed ground 
Johnson ‘AVhy, sii, mankind xvill be better 
able to regulate the system of entails when the 
evil of too much land being locked up by them is 
lelt, than we c in do at picsent when it is not felt ’ 
I mentioned Dr Adam Smith’s book on T//e 
of Nations^ xvhich was just published, 
and that Sir John Piinglc had observed to me, 
that Dr Smith, wlio liad never been m tiade, 
could not be expected to wiitc well on that sub- 
ject any moic than a lawyer upon i)hybic John- 
son • ‘ He is mistaken, sii , a man who has 
never been engaged in tiadc himself may un- 
doubtedly write well upon tiade, ami there is 
nothing which requires moie to be illustiated by 
I philosophy than ti ade does As to mei e wealtb , 
that IS to say, money, it is cleai that one nation 
01 one indiv idual cannot inci e iso its stole but by 
making anothci pooiei , hut tiade proem es what 
IS more valuable, the rccipiocation of the pecu- 
liai advantages of ditfcieiit count lies * A mei- 
ch int seldom thinks but of his own jiarticulai 
tiade To write a good book upon it, a man 
must have extensive views It is not necessaiy 
to have piactiscd, to wiite well upon a subject ’ 

I mentioned law as a subject on which no man 
could wiite well without pr.ictice Johnson 
‘Why, sii, m Phigland, where so much money 
is to be got by the pi actice of the 1 xw, most of 
<*ui wiiteis upon it have been in jxractice. 


* The piivilegc of pcipclu iting in a family an estate 
and aims itideftasibly liom gem lation to gi uciation, is 
enjojed by none of his Majesty’s subjects except in 
Scotland, where the legal llciiuii of Jine and rtcovery is 
unknown It is a privilege so pioud, that I should 
think it would bo propei to haxe the cxcicise of it 
dependent on the royal prtiogative It seems ahsuid 
to pennit the power of perpetuating their representa- 
tion to men who, having had no eminent merit, have 
truly no name The king, as the impartial father of 
his people, would never refuse to grant the privilege 
to those who dcserv'ed it — Boswell. 
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though Blackstone had not been much in prac- 
tice when he published his Cornmentaries. But 
upon the contment, the great writers on law 
have not all been in piactice Grotius, mdeed, 
was ; but PuffendorU was not, Burlamaqui 
was not ’ 

When we had talked of the great consequence 
which a man acquired by bemg employed in his 
profession, I suggested a doubt of the justice of 
the general opimon that it is impioiicr in a lawyer 
to solicit employment ; for why, I urged, should 
it not be equally allowable to solicit that as a 
means of consequence, as it is to solicit votes to 
be elected a member of Pailiament’ Mi Strahan 
had told me that a countryman of his and mine, 
who had risen to eminence m the law, had, when 
first making his way, solicited him to get hmi 
employed in city causes Johnson ‘ bii, it is 
wrong to stir up law-suits , but when once it is 
certain that a law-suit is to go on, there is 
nothing wrong in a lawyer’s endeavouring that 
he shall have the benefit rather than another ’ 
BobVVLLL . ‘ You would iiot Solicit employment, 
sir, if you were a lawyer ’ Johnson • ‘ No, sir , 
but not because I sliould thmk it wrong, but be- 
cause I should disd iin it * This was a good dis- 
tinction, which will be felt by men of just pride 
lie proceeded ‘ However, I would not have u 
lawyer to bo wanting to himself in using fail 
means. I would have him to inject a little hint 
now and then, to prevent his being ovei- 
looked ’ 

Lord ]\Iountstuai t’s Bill for a Scotch militia, in 
supporting which his Lordship had made an able 
speech m the House of Commons, was now a 
pretty general topic of convei sation Johnson 
‘ As Scotland contiibutes so little land-tax to- 
wards the gcneial suppoit of the nation, it ought 
nut to have a militia paid out of the general fund, 
unless it should bo thought for the general inte- 
icbt that Scotland should be piotected from an 
invasion, which no man can think will hai)pen , 
for what enemy would invade Scotland, whcie 
theie IS nothing to be got t No, sir, now that 
the Scotch havo not the pay of English soldieis 
spent among them, as so many tioops are sent 
abroad, they are trying to get money anothei 
way, by having a mihtia paid If they are afraid, 
and seiiously desue to have an armed force to 
defend them, they should pay for it Your 
scheme is to retain a part of your land-tax, by 
making us pay and clothe your militia ’ Bob- 
well . ‘You should not talk of wc and yoUj sir , 
there is now an Union ^ Johnson ‘Theie 
must be a distinction of inteiest, while the pio- 
portions of land-tax arc so unequal. If York 
ahiie should say, “ Instead of paying our land- 
tax, we will keep a greater number of militia,” 
it would bo unreasonable.' In this aigument 
my friend was certamly in the wrong The 
land-tax is as unequally proxiortioned between 
different parts of England, as between England 
^d Scotland; nay, it is considerably unequal 


in Scotland itself But the land-tax is but a 
small part of the numerous branches of public 
revenue, all of which Scotland pays precisely 
as England does. A French mvasion made in 
Scotland would soon penetiate into England. 

He thus discoursed upon supposed obligation, 
m settling estates — ‘ Where a man gets the un- 
linuted pioperty of an estate, theie is no obhga- 
tion upon him injuUice to leave it to one per- 
son rather than to another. There is a motive 
of preference from kindness, and this kmdness is 
generally entertamed for the nearest relation. 
If I owe a particular man a sum of money, I am 
obliged to let that man have the next money I get, 
and cannot m justice let another have it, but if I 
owe money to no man, I may dispose of what I get 
as I please. There is not a debUuni justihce to a 
man’s next heir , there is only a debitum carUaHs, 
It 13 plain, then, that I have morally a choice 
according to my liking If I have a brother m 
want, he has a claim fiom affection to my 
assistance , but if I have also a brother m want, 
whom I like better, he has a preferable claim 
The right of an heir at law is only this, that ho 
is to have the succession to an estate in case no 
other person is appointed to it by the owner. 
His right is meicly preferable to that of the 
King ' 

We got mto a boat to cross over to Blackfriars ; 
and as we moved along the Thames, I talked to 
him of a little volume which, altogether un- 
known to him, was .advertised to bo pubhshed 
in a few days, undci the title of Johnsonutna , or^ 
Bon-mots of Di Johnson Johnson* ‘Sir, it 
IS a mighty impudent thing ’ Boswell : 
‘I'lay, sir, could you havo no redi css if you were 
to piosecute a pubhshcr foi bringing out, under 
joui name, wli.it you never said, and ascrib- 
ing to you dull, stuiud nonsense, or making 
jou swear piofancly, as many ignorant relateis 
of your bon-mots do’’ Johnson: ‘No, sir, 
there will always be some truth mixed with the 
falsehood ; and how can it be ascertamed how 
much IS true .xnd how much is f.ilse ’ Besides, 
sii, what damages would a juiy give me for 
having been represented as sweaiiug?’ Bos- 
well ‘ I think, sii , you should at least disavow 
such a publication, because the woild and iios- 
teiity might with much idausible foundation 
say, “ Here is a volume which was publicly ad- 
vertised and canio out in iDr Johnson’s own 
time, and by his silence was admitted by him 
to be genuine ” ’ Johnson • ‘ I shall give my- 
self no trouble about the matter * 

Ho was perhaps above suftciing from such 
spuiious publications, but I could not helj) 
thinking, that many men would be much injuicd 
in their reputation by having absuid and vicious 
sayings imputed to them, and th.it rediess 
ought in sucli cases to be given. 

Ho said, ‘ The value of every story depends on 
its being true. A story is a picture either of an 
individual or of human nature m general ; if it 
S 
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bo false, it is a picture of nothing For instarjce 
suppose a man should tell that Johnson, before 
setting out for Italy, as he had to cross the Alps, 
sat down to make himself wings This many 
people would believe, but it would be a picture of 

nothing (naming a worthy fnend of ours) 

used to think a story a story, till I showed him 
that truth was essential to it ’ I observed, that 
Foote entertained us witli stories which were 
not true ; but tliat indeed it was properly not as 
narratives that Foote’s stones ideased us, but 
as collections of ludicrous images Johnson 

* Foote is quite itnparti.il, for he tells lies of 
everybody ’ 

The mipoi tance of stiict and scrupulous ver- 
acity cannot be too often inculcated Johnson 
was known to be so rigidly attentive to it, that 
even in his common conversation the .slightest 
circumstince was mentioned with exact preci- 
sion The knowledge of his having such a prin- 
ciple and h.ibit made his friends h.ave a peifect 
reliance on the tiutli of everything that he told, 
liowever it might have been doubted if told by 
many otheis As an instance of this, I may 
mention an odd incident which he related as 
ha\ing h.appencd to him one night in Fleet 
Sheet ‘A gentlewoman,’ said ho, ^begged I 
would give her my arm to assist her m crossing 
the street, which I accordingly did , upon whuh 
she offered me a shilling, supposing me to be the 
watchman I pciceivcd tli.it she was somewhat 
in liquor ’ This, if told by most people, would 
liave been thought an invt ntion when told by 
Johnson, it was believed by liis friends as much 
iis if they h.ad seen what passed 

We landed at the Temple St.iirs, where we 
paitcd 

I found him m the evening in Mrs Williams's 
room We talked of religious oiders lie said, 

* It IS as unrcasoii.ible for a m.in to go into a C.xr- 
thusian convent for feai of being immoral, as 
for a ni.ui to cut oil his hands for fear he should 
steal There is indeed gieat resolution in the 
immediate act of dismeinbeiing himself, but 
when th.at is once done, he has no longer any 
meiit for though it is out of his power to 
steal, yet he may all his life be a thief m his 
heart So, when a man has once become a Car- 
thusian, he 18 obliged to continue so whether he 
chooses it 01 not Their silence, too, is absurd 
We lead 111 the Cospel of the .qiostlcs being sent 
to preach, but not to hold their tongues All 
severity that does not tend to increase good or 
pi event evil is idle I said to the Lady Abbe,ss 
of a convent, “Mad.im, you aie here, not foi 
the love of virtue, but the fe.ar of vice ” She 
eaid, “ she should lemember this as long as she 
lived ” ’ I thought it hard to give her this view 
of her situation, when she could not help it; 
and indeed I wondeied at the whole of wh.it 
he now said, because both m his Ramhlcr and 
Jdlt) ho tieats leligious austciities with much 
solemnity of lespect. 


Finding him still persevering in his abstinence 
from wine, I ventured to speak to him of it. 
Johnson : ‘ Sir, I have no objection to a man’s 
drinking wine if he can do it in moderation I 
found myself ajit to go to excess in it, and 
therefore, after having been for some time with- 
out it, on account of illness, I thought it better 
not to return to it Every man is to judge for 
hirnsclf, according to the effects which he ex- 
pciicnces One of the Fathers tells us ho found 
fasting made him so peevish that he did not 
practise it ’ 

Tliough he often enlarged upon the evil of 
intoxication, he was by no moans harsh and 
unforgiving to those who indulged in occasional 
excess in wine One of his fi lends, I well re- 
member, c line to sup at a tavern with him and 
some other gentlemen, and too plainly dis- 
covered that he had drunk too much at diunc r 
When one who loved mischief, thinking to 
produce .1 severe censure, asked Johnson a few 
days afteiwaids, ‘Well, sir, what did your 
fiiend say to you, as an apology for being in 
such a situation’’ Johnson ansvvcied ‘Sir, 
he said all that a man should say he said he 
was sorry for it * 

I heaid him once give a very judicious prac- 
tic \1 advice upon this subject ‘ A man who has 
been dunking wine .at all freely should never 
go into a new compiny With those who have 
pii taken of wine with him he may bo piotty 
well in unison , but he will probably be offensive 
01 appeal ridiculous to other people 

lie allowed very great influence to education 
‘ I do not < 1 ( ny, sir, but there is some original 
diffeiencc 111 minds , but it is notbing in com- 
p.aiison of what is foirned by cduc.ition We 
may ms l.incc the science of winch all 

minds are ( (pi.illy capable of attaining , yet we 
find a prodigious difference in the powers of 
diffeicnt men in tb.it respect after they aie 
grown up, because their minds have been moio 
or less exercised in it, and I think the s.ame 
cause will explain the difference of oxcollcnce 
in other things, giadations admitting alw lys 
some dilference m the first principles ’ 

This 18 a difficult subject , but it is best to 
hope that diligence may do a gre.it deal Wc 
are nire of what it can do, 111 increasing our 
mechanical force and dexterity 

I again visited him on INlonday He took 
occasion to enlarge, as he often did, upon tho 
wretchedness of a sea-life ‘A ship is woise 
than a gaol There is in a gaol better air, better 
comxiany, better conveniency of every kind , 
and a ship has the additional disadvantage of 
being in danger When men come to like a 
sea life, they are not fit to live on land ’ — 
‘ Then,’ said I, ‘ it would be cruel in a father to 
breed his son to the sea ’ Johnson . ‘ It would 
be cruel in a father who thinks as I do. Men 
go to sea before they know the unhappiness of 
that way of life , and when they have come to 
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know it, they cannot escape from it, because it 
is then too late to choose another profession , 
as mdeed is generally the case with men when 
they have onvjo engaged in any particular way 
of life.* 

CHAPTER XXXV. 

1776 

On Tuesday, March 19, which was fixed for 
our proposed jaunt, we met m the morning at 
the Somerset Coffeehouse m the Strand, wheio 
we were taken up by the Oxford coach J olmson 
was accompanied by Mr. Gwyn, the architect, 
and a gentleman of Merton College, whom he 
did not know, had the fourth seat We soon 
got into conversation ; for it was veiy remaik- 
ablo of Johnson, that the presence of a stranger 
had no restiaint upon his talk I observtd 
that Garrick, who was about to quit the stage, 
would soon have an easier life Johnson . ‘ I 
doubt that, air’ Boswell ‘Why, sir, he 
will be Atlas with the burden off Ins back ’ 
Johnson * But I know not, sn , if he will be so 
steady without his load Howevei, he should 
nevei play any more, but be entiiely the gcntle- 
nian and not partly the playei , he should no 
longer subject himself to be hissed by a mob, 
or to be insolently tieated by performeis whom 
he used to lule with a high hand, and who 
would gladly retaliate ’ Boswell ‘ I think he 
should iday once a year for the benefit of decayed 
actors, as it has been said he means to do ’ 
Johnson . ‘Alas, sir, he will soon be a decayed 
actoi hiniself ’ 

Johnson expressed his disajiprob^ition of orna- 
mental aichitccture, such as magnificent columns 
suppoiting a poitico, or expensive pilasteissup 
poiting nieiely their own caiutals, ‘ because it 
consumes laboui disiiroiioitionatc to its utility ’ 
Por the same icason he satiiized statuaiy 
‘Painting,’ said he, ‘ coiibumcs labour not 
dispiopoiiionate to its effect, but a fellow will 
hack half a jeai at a block of maible to make 
something in stone that hardly resembles a man 
The value of statuary is owing to its difficulty 
You would not value the finest head cut upon a 
carrot * Hero he seemed to me to be strangely 
deficient in taste , for suiely statuary is a noble 
ait of imitation, and pieseivcs a wondeiful cx- 
lircssion of the vaiieties of the human fiaine , 
and although it must be allowed that the cii - 
cum stances 'of difficulty enhance the value of 
a ni.iible head, we should consider that, if it 
requires a long time in the performance, it has 
A proportionate value in durability 

Gwyn was a fine, lively, rattling fellow Dr 
Johnson kept him in subjection, but with a 
kindly authoiity. The spiiit of the artist, how- 
ever, rose against what he thought a Gothic 
attack, and he made a brisk defence ‘ What, 
iir, you will allow no value to beauty in archi 
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tecture or m statuary I Why should we allow 
it then in writing’ Wliy do you take the 
trouble to give us so many fine allusions, and 
blight images, and elegant phrases’ You 
might convey all your instruction without 
these ornaments ’ Johnson smiled with com- 
placency ; but said, ‘ Wdiy, sir, all these orna- 
ments are useful, because they obtain an easier 
reception for truth ; but a building is not at all 
more convement for being decoiated with super- 
fluous carved work ’ 

Gwyn at last was lucky enough to make one 
reply to Dr Johnson which lie allowed to be 
excellent Johnson censured him for taking 
down a church which might have stood many 
years, and building a new one at a different 
place, for no other reason but that there might 
bo a direct load to a new budge; and his 
expression was, ‘You aic taking a church out 
of the way, that the people may go in a stiaight 
line to the budge ’ ‘ Xo, sii,’ said Gwyn, ‘I 

am putting the chuich in the wiy, that the 
people may not go out of the way ^ Johnson 
(with a hcaity loud laugh of approbation) 
‘Speak no moie Rest your colloquial fame 
iqion this ’ 

Upon our aiiival at Oxfoid, Dr Johnson and 
I went diiectly to University College, but weie 
disapfiointed on finding that one of the fellows, 
his fiiend Mr Scott, who accompanied him 
from Newcastle to Edmbuigh, was gone to the 
countiy We put iq) at tlie Angel Inn, and 
jiassed the evening by oui selves in easy and 
familial convei safion T.ilking of constitutional 
melaniholy, he obseived, ‘A man so affinted, 
bir, must diveit distiessing thoughts, and not 
combat with tliem ’ Boswell. ‘May not ho 
tliink them down, su’’ Johnson ‘No, sii. 
To attempt to think them down is madness He 
should have a lamp constantly burning in his 
bed-chamber dm mg the night, and if wakef ully 
distuibed, take a book and lead, and comiiose 
hinuclf to rest To have the man.igement of 
the mind is a gieat art, and it may be attained 
in a considerable degiee by expciience and 
habitual exercise ’ Boswell ‘ Hliould not he 
provide amusements foi himself’ Would it 
not, for instance, be light for him to take a 
couise of chemistiy’’ Johnson ‘Let him 
take a course of chemistry, or a course of rope- 
dancing, or a course of anything to which he is 
inclined at the time Let him contrive to have 
as many letreats for his mind as he can, as 
many things to whicli it can fly from itself 
Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy is a valuable 
work. It 18 iieiliaps overloaded with quotation. 
But theie is a great spiiit and great power 
ill what Bui ton sa^ s when ho writes from his 
own mind ’ 

Next morning we visited Dr Wetherell, Mas- 
ter of University College, with whom Dr John- 
son conferred on the most advantageous mode 
of disposing of the books pimted at the Claici^ 
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don press, on which subject his letter has been 
inserted in a former page. I often had occasion 
to remark Johnson loved business, loved to 
have his wisdom actually operate on real life 
Dr Wctherell and I talked of him without 
reserve in his own presence 'Wetherell 
‘I would have given him a hundred guineas 
if ho would have wiittcn a Preface to his 
Political Tracts, by way of a Discourse on the 
British Constitution’ Boswell ‘Dr. John- 
son, though in his wiitings, and upon all occa- 
sions, a great fiicnd to tiie constitution, both in 
Church and State, has never written expressly 
in support of eitlier There is really a claim 
upon him for botli I am sure ho could give 
a volume of no gieat bulk upon each which 
would comprise all the substance, and with his 
spirit would effectually maintain them lie 
should erect a fort on tho conhnes of each.’ I 
could perceive that ho was displeased with this 
dialogue. He buist out, ‘Why should I be 
always wilting’’ I hoped he was conscious 
that the debt was just, and meant to dibchaigt 
it, though ho disliked being dunned 

Wo then went to Pembiokc College, and 
waited on his old fiicnd Dr Adams, the Mastei 
of it, whom I found to be a most polite, pleas 
ing, communicative man. Befoio Ins advance- 
ment to the headship of Ins college, I had 
intended to go and visit Inm at Slncwsbuiy, 
where he was rector of St Chad’s, in cider to get 
from him what p irticuhirs he could recollect ol 
Johnson’s academical liio lie now obligingly 
gave me p.ut of that authentic information, 
whicli, with what I afterwaids owed to his kind- 
ness, will be found incorporated in itsproiicridace 
in this work 

Dr Adams had distinguished himself by an 
able answer to David Hume’s Essay on Mna 
ties ' He told me he had once dinetl m conijiany 
with Hume, in London , that Hume shook 
hands with linn, and said, ‘You have tioatcd 
me much better than I descivc ,’ and that they 
exchanged visits I took the liberty to object 
to treating an inhdel vviitci with smooth civihty 
Where thcio is a contioversy concerning a pas- 
Siige in a classic author, or coiicerning a question 
in antiquities, or any other subject in which 
human happiness is not deeply inter ested, a 
man may treat his antagonist with politeness 
and oven icspect. But wheie tho coniiuvcisy 
IS concerning tho truth of leligion, it is of such 
vast impoitunce to him who maiiit mis it to 
obtain the victory, that the pci son of an opjio- 
nent ought not to be sjiaied If a man firmly 
beUeves that leligion is an invaluable treasiue, 
he will consider a writer who ondcavouis to de- 
prive mankind of it as a lohbtr, he will look 
upon him as odious, though the infidel might 
think himself m tho right. A robber who 
reasons as the gang do in The Beggars^ Opera 


who call themselves practical philosophers, and 
may have as much smceiity as permcious specu^ 
lative philosophers, is not the less an object of 
just mdignation. An abandoned profligate may 
think that it is not wrong to debauch my wife , 
but shall I therefore not detest him ? And if I 
catch him in making an attempt, shall I treat 
him with politeness’ No; I will kick him 
down stairs, or lun him through the body ; that 
IS, if I really love my wife, or have a true ra- 
tional notion of honour. An infidel, then, should 
not be treated handsomely by a Christian merely 
because he endeavouis to rob with ingenuity 
I do declare, however, that I am exceedinglj 
unwilling to be provoked to anger ; and could I 
be persuaded that truth would not suffer from 
a cool model ation in its defenders, I should 
wish to preserve good liumour, at least, in every 
controversy, nor indeed do I see why a man 
should lose Ins temper while he docs all he can 
to 1 efute an opponent I thmk ridicule may be 
faiily used against an infidel; for instance, if 
he be an ugly fellow, and yet absuidly vam of 
his poison, we may contiast his appeaiance witli 
Cicero’s beautiful image of Vutuc, could she be 
seen Johnson coincided with me, and said, 
‘ ^\^Ilen a man voluntaiily engages m an impor- 
tant contioversy, he is to do all he can to lessen 
his antagonist, because authority fiom personal 
icsiiect h IS much weight with most people, and 
often more than icasoning If my antagonist 
wiites bad language, though that may not be 
e'>sential to the (juestion, I will attack him foi 
his bad language’ Adams ‘You woidd not 
jostle a climiney-sweeper ’ Johnson* ‘Yes, 
>11, if it weie necessaiy to jostle him down * 

Dr Adams told us tliat m some of the colleges 
.it Oxfoid the fellows had excluded the students 
fiom social intci course with them 111 the common 
loom Johnson . ‘ They aie m the light, sir , 
ihere can be no le.al conveis.ition, no fair exer- 
tion of mind amongst them, if the young men 
uc by , for a man who h.is a chaiacter does not 
t. hoobc to st.xke it in their iircbcnce ’ Boswell • 
But, sir, may thcio not bo veiy good con- 
\Lrsation witliout a contest for suiieiiority ’ ’ 
tIohnson . ‘ No anim.itcd convcibation, sir, for 
it c.innot bo but 0110 or other will come off 
supeiior. I do not mean that the victor must 
h.ive tlie better of the aigumcnt, for he may 
take the weak side, but his supciioiity of parts 
ami knowledge will necessaiily appeal ; and he 
to wliom he thus shows himself supeiior is 
lessened m the eyes of the young men You 
know it was said, “ Mallem cum Scaglicro e? rai d 
qaam cum Clavio ucte saptie'^ In the same 
manner take Bentley’s and Jason de Nores 
Comments upon Hoi ate, you will admire Bentley 
moie when wiong than Jason when right ’ 

We walked with Dr Adams into the IVIaster’s 
garden, and into the common room Johnson 
(.ifter a reverie of meditation) . ‘ Ay I Here I 
used to plaj at draughts with PhiL Jones and 


^ This appeared in 1762 
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Fludyer. Jones loved beer, and did not get 
very forward m the Church. Fludyer turned 
out a scoundrel, a Whig, and said he was 
ishamed of having been bred at Oxford. Ho 
had a living at Putney, and got under the eyo 
of some retainers to the Court at that time, and 
so became a violent Whig but he had been a 
scoundrel all along, to be sure ’ Boswell 
‘ Was he a scoundrel, sir, m any other way than 
that of being a political scoundrel’ Did he 
cheat at draughts ? ’ Johnson ‘ Sir, we ncvci 
played for money ’ 

He then carried me to visit Dr Bcntham, 
canon of Christ Church, and divinity professor, 
with •vyhoee learned and lively conveisation wc 
were much pleased He gave us an invitation 
to dinner, which Dr Johnson told me was a 
]iigh honour ‘ Sir, it is a groat thing to dine 
witli tlu‘ canons of Oliiist Cliuich ’ AYe could 
iiot accept his invitation, as we iveie engaged to 
<linL at University College AYe had an e\( cl- 
ient dinner there, 'with the Master and fellows, 
it being St. Cuthbeit’s day, which is kept by 
them as a festival, as he was a saint of Diuhani, 
with which this college is much connected 

Wc drank tea with Dr Home, late Piesident 
of Magdilcn College, and Bishop of Noi wich, of 
whose abihtics, m diffeicnt respects, the public 
lias had eminent proofs, and tlie esttem anne'tcd 
to whoso character was increased by knowing 
bun peisonally Ho had talked of publishing 
an edition of AYalton’s Lives, but had laid aside 
that design upon Dr Johnson's telling him, 
fiom mistake, that Loid Hailes intended to do 
it I had wished to negotiate between Loid 
Ilailcs and him, that one or other should pei- 
foim so good a woik Johnson . ‘ In ordci to 
do it well, it would bo necessary to collect all 
the editions of AYalton’s Lives By wxy ol 
adapting the book to the taste of the iiresent 
age, they have in a late edition left out a vision 
which he i dates Di Donne had, but it should 
he restored, » and thoie should be a ciitical 
catalogue given of the works of the diffeient 
persons wlioso lives wiie wiitten by AYalton, 
and theieforo their woiks must be caiefully 
1 ead by the editoi ’ 

AYe tlien went to Tiinity College, where In 
introduced me to ]\lr Tliomas AYaiton, witli 
whom wo passed a jiart of the evening AYe 
talked of biogiaphy Johnson ‘It is laidy 
well executed They only who live with a man 
can write his life with any genuine exactness 
and disci iniination , and few people who have 
lived with a man know wdiat to rcinaik about 


1 The vision winch Johnson speaks of, was not in 
the oiiginal publication of Walton s Life of Dr Donne, 
in 1640 It IS not lourid in the thieo earliest editions , 
but was first introduced into tlie fouith, in 17to 1 
have not been able to discover what modem rciuibli- 
cation IS alluded to, in which it was omitted It ha^ 
\piy pioperly been lestorei by Dr Zouch — Jamls 
Boswell, jun. 


him. The chaplam of a late bishop, whom I 
was to assist m writing some memoirs of his 
lordship, could tell me scarcely anything.* * 

I said Mr Robert Dodsley’s hfe should be 
written, as he had been so much connected with 
the wits of his time, and by his literary merit 
had raised himself from the station of a footman. 
Mr AYarton said he had published a little volume 
under the title of T/ie Muse in Livery John- 
son ‘ I doubt wliether Dodsley’s brother would 
thank a man who should wiito his life; yet 
Dodsley himself was not unwilling that his 
original low condition should be recollected 
AYhcn Lord Lyttlcton’s Dialogues of tJie Dead 
came out, one of which is between Apicius, an 
ancient epicure, and Dartmeuf, a modem epi- 
cuie, Dodsley said to me, “I knew Daitineuf 
well, for I was once his footman ” ’ 

Biography led us to speak of Dr John 
Campbell, who had written a considerable part 
of The Biotf! aphia Bi itannica J ohnson, though 
he valued him higlily, was of opinion that there 
was not so much in his great work, A Political 
Sin icy of (Beat Bi itain, as the world had been 
taught to expect , ^ and had said to me that he 
believed Campbell’s disappointment on account 
of the bad success of that work had killed him 
He this evening observed of it, ‘That work 
was Ins ileath ’ IMi AYarton, not adverting to 
his meaning, answeied, ‘ I believe so, from the 
gieat attention he bestowed on it * Johnson 
‘ Nay, sir, ho died of want of attention, if he 
died at all by that book ’ 

AYe talked of a woik much in vogue at that 
time, wiitten in a vciy mellifluous style, but 
which, undei pietext of another subject, con- 
tained much aitful infidelity I said it was not 
f in to attack us unexpectedly , he should have 
warned us of our danger befoi e we entered his 
garden of lloweiy eloquence, by advertising 
‘Spiingguns and mcn-traps set here’ The 
authoi ^ liad been an Oxonian, and was remem- 
bered theie for having ‘turned Papist ’ I ob 
served, tliat as he had changed several times — 
from the Cliuich of England to the Church of 
Romo, from the Church of Home to infidelity — 
I did not despair yet of seeing him a Methodist 
pi cacher J ohnson (laughing) ‘ It is said that 
his range has been more extensive, and that ho 
has once been iSIaliometan However, now that 
he has imblished Ins infidelity, he will probably 

1 It lias btcii iiientioiied to me by an accurate English 
finnd, that Dr Johnson could iicxcr have used the 
]»hiase almo'^t nothing, as not being English, and 
thcielore I have put another m its jilace At the 
same time, I am not quite convinccii it is not good 
Englislu For the best writeis use this phrase, * little 
or nothing / t c , almost so httle as to he nothing — 
Boswell. 

2 Yet surely it is a very useftil 'work, and of wonder- 
ful research and labour for one man to have executed 
— Boswfi l. 

® Gibbon and his history are here referred to, un- 
doubtedly 
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persist in it ’ Boswell . ‘ I am not quite sure 
of that, sir * 

I mentioned Sir Kichard Steele having pub 
lished his ChrishariAkHei 0 viit\i the avowed pur- 
pose of obliging himself to lead a religious life , 
yet that his conduct was by no means stiictly 
suitable Johnson ‘Steele, I believe, piac- 
tised the lighter vices * 

Mr Warton, being engaged, could not sup 
with us at our inn , we had theiefoio anotlur 
evening by ourselves ^ I asked Johnson who tliei 
a man’s being forward to make himself knawn 
to eminent people, and seeing as much of life 
and getting as much infoimation as he could in 
cvoiy way, was not yet lessening himself by 
his forwanlncss ’ Johnson ‘No, sir, a man 
.ilways makes himself gieatcr as he luci eases Ins 
knowledge ’ 

I ccnsiiied some ludicrous fantastic dialogues 
lu'twf'en two coach lioisos, and otlier such stuff, 
wliicli lUietti had lately published He joined 
witli mo, and said, ‘ Nothing odd will do long 
Tn ham Hhamhf did not last ’ I expressed «i 
dcsiio to bo .icquainted with a lady who had 
been much talkeil of, and umvei sally cclcbiated 
for CKtiaoidinaiy address and insinuation * 
JoHNKON ‘Novel behove extiaordinaiy cha- 
racteis winch you heai (d iioojih' Depend upon 
it, sir, they aic ex.iggci ilcd You do not see 
one man shoot a gie it dc il lugliei tb in anothei ’ 
I mentioned ]\[i Ihuke Johnson ‘Yes, 
Buike IS an extiaoidin 11 y man Ills stream of 
mind IS poipetuil ’ It is leiy pleasing to me to 
record that Jolmson’s high estimition of the 
talents of this gentleman w is unitoiin fiom then 
early accpiamtance Sii Joshua Ileynolds m 
forms me that when Mi Buike was fust elected 
a member of Pailiament, and Sir John ILiw- 
kins expiesscil awondei at las attaining a scat, 
Johnson said ‘ Now, we who know l\Ir Jhirke, 
know th it lie will be one of the hist men in th(‘ 
countiy ’ Andoiu e, when Jolmson was ill, ami 
unable toexeit liiniself as much is usual with- 
out fatigue Ml liiiikc having ])ecn mentioned, 
he said, ‘ I’liat fellow calls foitli all my poweis 
Were I to see Buike now, it would kill me ’ So 
much was he accustomed to eonsidei eonvei- 
sation as a contest, and sueh was Ins notion of 
Burke as an oiiponcnt 

Next moining, Thursday, March 21 , wo set 
out m a post chaise to puisne our ramble It 
was a delightful clay, and wc rode through Blen- 
heim Paik Mdien I looked at the magnificent 
I bridge built by John, Duke of Mailboiough, 

I over a small iivulet, and recollected tho cpi- 
' gram made upon it 

j * The lofty areh Ins high ambition shows , 

The stieam on enddem ot his bounty flows ' 

»nd saw that now, by the genius of Biowui, a 
magnificent body of water was collected, I said, 
•They have drowned the epigiam ’ I obseivcd 

' Margaret Caiohue Rudd 


to him, while in the midst of the noble scene 
around us, ‘ You and I, sir, have, I think, seen 
together tho exti ernes of what can be seen in 
Britain— the wild, lough island of Mull, and 
Blenheim Park * 

We chned at an excellent inn at Chapel House, 
where he expatiated on the felicity of England 
m its taverns and inns, and triumphed over the 
h’rench for not having, m any peifection, the 
tavern life ‘Theieis no piivate house, ^ said 
he, ‘m which people can enjoy themselves so 
well as at a capital tavern Let tliere be ever 
so great plenty of good things, c\ ci so much 
giandcui, ever so much elegance, evei so much 
<Iesiie that cvciybody should be easy, m tho 
nature of things it cannot be there must always 
be some degree of caic and anxiety Tho master 
of the house is anxious to cnteitam his guests — 
tlic guests are anxious to be agreeable to him; 
and no man, but a very impudent dog indeed, 
c in as freely command what is in another man a 
house, as if it were his own. Whereas at a 
tavern there is a geneial fieedom from anxiety 
You aie suic you are welcome, and the more 
noise you make, the more trouble you give, the 
more good tilings you call for, tho wclcomer 
you aio. No seivants will attend you with the 
alaciity which waiters do, who aie incited by 
the prvispoct of an immi diate revvaid in piopor- 
tion as they ph'nse No, sii, theie is nothing 
which has yet been contiived by man, by which 
so much happiness is pioduccd as by a good 
tavcin 01 inn * He then icpcattd, with gieat 
emotion, Shcmstonc’s lines 

‘ liot ( 1 lias tiaicll d 1 i 1 l s dull inund, 

Where ( 1 Ins sfag( s ma\ line lu'u, 

Ma> sigh to thndv he still In^ found 
The wainicst welcome at an inn - 
My illustiious fiiend, I thought, did not sufR- 


* Sir John Hawkins has preseivcd very few ulc- 
moiahilia of Tohnson There is, however, to be found 
in his bulky tonic a vciy excellent one upon this sub- 
ject ‘In contradiction to those who, haiiiig a witi 
and childicn, ijrefer domestic enio^incnts to those 
which a ta\ern atfoids, 1 h ive heiid him asscit, that a 
taicrn diair uas the t/uoue of human fduity — “As 
soon,” said he, “as I enter the door of a tavoin, I 
experience an oblivion of caie and a fiecdom fiom 
solicitude When I am seated, 1 lind the master cour- 
teous, and the seivants obseipiions to my cull , anxious 
to know and ready to supply my wants, vine then 
cxhilaiates my spints, and piompts me to fiee cemvei- 
siliou and an mtcichinge of discouise with Ihosp 
whom I most love , I dogmatize and am contiadicteil, 
and in this conflict ol opinion and stntmicnts I find 
delight ” ’ — Boswell 

2 Wo happened to ho this night at the nm at Ileiiley, 
w'liere Shenstone wrote these lines 1 give them as 
they ore found 111 the collected edition of his works 
published after his death In Dodsley’s collection the 
stanzti lan thus 

‘ Whoe’er has travell'd life’s dull round, 

Wliuto er his various tour has been, 

M ly sigh to think how oft he found 
His warmest welcome at an inn ’ 

—Boswell. 
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ciently admire Shenstone. That ingenious and 
elegant gentleman’s opinion of Johnson appears 
in one of his letters to Mr. Greaves, dated F eb 9, 
1760 : * I have lately been reading one or two 
volumes of the Rambler , who, excepting against 
some few hardnesses* in his manner, and the 
want of more examples to enliven, is one of the 
most nervous, most peispicuous, most concise, 
most harmonious prose wiiteis I know. A 
learned diction improves by time ’ 

In the afternoon, as we were diivmg rapidly 
along in the post-chaise, he said to me, ‘ Life 
has not many things better than this ’ 

We stopped at Stratfoid-iipon-Avon, and 
diank tea and colTcc , and it iilcased me to be 
with him iijion the classic ground of Shaksiicare’s 
native place 

He spoke slightingly of Dyer’s Flecct — ‘ The 
subject, sir, cannot be made poetical How can 
cl man wiite poetically of seiges and druggets ^ 
Yet you will hear many people talk to you 
gravely of that exicUuit poem The Fkac^ 
Having talked of Graingei’s iSuqar Cane^ I men- 
tioned to him JNIr Langton’s having told me 
that this poem, when read in m<anusciipt at Sii 
Joshua iieynolds’s, had made all tlie assembled 
wits burst into a laugh, when, aftci much blank- 
verse pomp, the iioet began a new paiagiaph 
thu& 

‘ Now Muse, let’s smg of ra^ ’ 

And what increased the ridicule was, that one 
of the conip<any, who slily overlooked the readci, 
pciccived that the word had been oiigmally 
mice, and had been altered to rah, as moie 
dignified ^ 

This passage does not appear in the printed 
work, — Dr Giaingei, or some of his Inends, it 

1 Ife too olten makes use of the abihact foi the 
concrete — Jiosu sll 

* feuch IS this little laughable incident, which luas 
beeu olten iclated L)i Ptuy, the Bishop of Diomoie, 
who was an intimate fiiencl of Dr Gr iiiigei, aiul has a 
particular rcgaul lui his mcinoiy, has coumiuuieated 
to me the following explanation — • 

‘The pass ige m cpicstioii was oiiginally not liable to 
such pcivcision, foi the author huing occasion in 
that pait of his woik to mention tin li ivoe made b} 
rats and mice, had introduced the sub)( et in a kind ot 
mock heioic, and a parody of Homci’s battle ot the 
frogs and mice, invoking the Muse ot the old Grecun 
bard in an clcgiiit and well-tuined manner In tluit 
state I had seen it, but alteiwards, unknown to me 
and othei Iricnds, he had been pei'^iiaded, contiaiy to 
ills own bettei judgment, to alter it, so as to produce 
the unlucky etlect above mentioned ' 

The above was wi itten by the Bishop when he had 
not the poem itself to iceur to, and though the 
account given was tme of it at one peiiod, yet as Dr 
Grainger afteiwaids altered the passage in question, 
the remarks m the text do not now apply to the 
punted poem 

The Bishop gives this character of Dr Grainger — 
‘ He was not only a man of genius and leaining, but 
had many excellent virtues , being one of the most 
generous, friendly, and benevolent men I ever knew ' 
— Boswjsll. 
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should seem, having become sensible that intro* 
ducing even rats in agiavo poem might be hable 
to banter. He however could not bring himself 
to relinquish the idea , for tlfcy arc thus, in a 
still more ludicrous maimer, periphrastically 
exhibited in his poem as it now stands 

‘Nor with less waste the whiskcr’d vermin lace, 

A countless clan, despoil the lowland cane * 

Johnson sard that Dr Graingei was an agree- 
able man ; a man who would do any good that 
was in his power His translation ot Tibullus, 
he thought, was very well done , but The Suqar 
Cane, a Fotm,' did not please him, for he ex- 
cl.iimed, ‘What could be made of a sugar-cane’ 
One might as well write The Parslei; Bed, a 
Poem , or, The Cabbarje Garden, a Poem ’ Bos- 
WiLL ‘You must then pickle your cabbage 
with the sal altuum ’ Johnson . ‘You know 
there is aheady The Hop Gai den, a Poem , and, 
I think, one could say a great deal about cab- 
bage The poem might begin with the advan- 
tages of civilised society over a lude state, ex- 
emplified by the Scotch, who had no cabbages 
till Oliver Ciomwell’s soldieis introduced them ; 
and one might thus show how arts are pro- 
jiagatedby conqmst, as they were by the Homan 
aims ’ He facemed to be much diverted witlithe 
feitility of his own fancy 

I told him that I heard Dr. Percy was writing 
the lustoiy of the wolf in Gieat Britain John- 
son ‘ The wolf, sii ’ wliy the wolf ’ Wliy does 
he not wiite of the bear, which we had foimerly ^ 
Nay, it is said wo li id the beaver Or why 
does he not write of the grey rat, — the Hanover 
rat, as it is called, because it is said to have come 
into this countiy about the time that the family 
of Hanovei came’ I should like to see The 
History of the Grey Rat, by Thomas Peicy, 
D D , Chaiilain in Ordinary to His IMajesty ” * 
(laughing immodciately) Boswpll ‘I am 
afiaid a Couit chajdain could not decently 
wiite of tlie grey rat’ JOHNSON ‘Sir, ho 
need not give it the name of the Hanover rat ’ 
Thus could he indulge a luxiuiant, sportive 
imagmation, when talking of a fiiend whom 
he loved ami esteemed 

He mentioned to me the singulai history of 
an ingciuous acquaintance ‘He had piactised 
physic m vaiious situations with no great emolu- 
ment A West India gentleman, whom he de- 
lighted by his conveisation, gave him a bond 
foi a handsome annuity duimg his life, on the 
condition of his accompanying him into the 
West Indies, and living with him theic for two 
years He accordingly embaiked with the 
gentleman , but upon the voyage fell in love 
with a young woman who happened to be one 
of the ijasbongers, and married the wench 
Fiom the imprudence of his disposition, he 

1 Dr Johnson said to me, ‘Percy, sir, was angry 
with me toi lauglung at the i:>vqar Cane , for he had a 
mind to make a great thing of Giainger’s rats '-—Bos- 
well. 
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quarrelled with the gentleman, and declared 
lie would have no connection with him. So he 
forfeited the an^ty He settled as a physi* 
Clan in one of Leeward Islands A man 
was sent out to him merely to compound his 
medicines This fellow set up as a rival to him 
in his practice of physic, and got so much the 
better of him in the opinion of the people of the 
island, that he earned away all the business, 
upon which he returned to England and soon 
after died ’ 

On Friday, March 22, having set out caily 
from Henley, wlicrc we had lain the preceding 
night, we ai rived at Lirmingliam about nine 
o’clock, and, after breakfast, went to call on 
his old schoolfellow, Mr Hector A very stupid 
maid, who opened the dooi, told us that ‘ hci 
master was gone out , ho was gone to the coun- 
try , she could not tell when he would return ’ 
In shoit, she gave us a miserable reception , and 
Johnson obsoivcd, ‘ ISlie would have behaved no 
better to people who wanted him in the way of 
his profession ’ Ho said to hci, ‘My name is 
Johnson, tell him I called Will you remem- 
ber the name ’ fcihe answered, with rustic sim- 
plicity, in the Waiwickshire ])ionunciatioii, ‘1 
don’t undei stand you, sir ’ ‘ Blockhead ’ ’ said 
he, ‘ I’ll wnte ’ I never heard the word hlotk' 
/icacf applied to a worn.in before, though I do not 
see why it should not, wlicn there is evident 
occasion for it ‘ He however, made anothei 
atj:cmi)t to make hei unde i stand him, and roai ed 
loud in her ear, Juhnbon,’ and then she 
catched the sound 

We next called on ]\rr Lloyd, one of the 
people called Quakcis He too was not at 
home, but ]\Iis Lloyd was, and leceived us cour- 
teously and asked us to dinner Johnson sanl 
to me, ‘After the uiiceitainty of all human 
tilings at Hector’s, this invitation came veiy 
well ’ AVe walked about the town, and he was 
pleased to sec it increasing 

I talked of legitim ition by subsequent mar- 
riage, which obtained m the Homan law, and 
still obt.uiis m tlie law of Scotland Johnson 
‘ I think it a bad thing , because the chastity of 
women being of tho utmost iinpoitance, as all 
propel ty depends upon it, they who foifcit it 
should not have any jiossihility of being restored 
to good character, noi should tho children by 
an illicit connection attain the full right of law- 
ful childioii by the posteiior consent Of the 


* My wortliy friend ]Mi Langton, to wlioin I am 
under innunierable obligations in tlie com so of m\ 
Johnsonian Histoiy, has lurnished mo with a dioll 
illiistiatioii of this question An honest carpenter, 
after giving some anecdote, in liis presence, of the ill 
tuatmeiit which he had leceivcd from a cleigyman’s 
wile, who was a noted teiinagant, and whom he ac- 
cused ot unjust dealing in some transaction with him, 
added, * I took care to let her know what I thought of 
her ’ And being asked, ‘ What did y ou say ’ ’ answered, 
‘ I told her she was a scoundrel ' — Boswkll. 


offending parties * His opinion upon this sub- 
ject deserves consideration Upon his principle 
there may at tunes be a hardship, and seemingly 
a strange one, upon individuals ; but the gene- 
ral good of society is better secured. And, after 
all, it IS unreasonable in an individual to repine 
that he has not the advantage of a state which 
IS made different froiri his own by the social in- 
stitution under which he is born. A woman 
docs not complain that her brother who is 
younger than her gets their common father’s 
estate AVhy, then, should a natural son com- 
jdain that a younger brother, by the same 
parents lawfully begotten, gets it ’ The opera- 
tion of l.iw IS similar in both cases Besides, an 
illegitim.ite son, who has a younger legitimate 
brother by the same father and mother, has no 
stronger claim to tlie fathei’s estate, than if 
that legitimate bi other hid only the same 
tathei, liom whom alone the estate descends 
]\li Lloyd joined us in the street, and in a 
little while we met Friend Hector^ as Mr Lloyd 
called him It gave me pleasure to observe the 
joy which Jolinson and ho expressed on seeing 
each other again Mi Lloyd and I left them 
together, while he obligingly showed me some of 
the mamifactuies of this very ciiiious assem- 
blage of aitificers We all met at dinner at Mr 
Lloyd’s, wliere we were entei tamed with gre.it 
hospitality Mr and Mis Lloyd had been m.ar- 
ried the same yt ar with then M ijcsties, and, like 
them, had been blessed with a numerous fannlj'' 
of fine cliihhon, their numbeis being exactly the 
s.ame Johnson said, ‘ M image is the best state 
lor man m gcnoi il , and every man is a worse man 
m luopoition .is lie is unfit for the mariied state ’ 
I h.ave .always loved tho simplicity of nianneis 
.lud the spnitu.il-mindcdness of the Quakcis, 
uid, t.ilking with Ml Lloyd, I ob^-erved that 
tho essential p.art of religion was piety — a 
devout iiitercouisc with the Divinity, and tli.it 
ni.iny a man was a Quaker witliout knowing it 
As Dr Johnson had said tome in the morning, 
while vve w.ilked togetlier, that he liked mdivi- 
ilii.ils .nnong the Qu ikeis, but not the sect, when 
vv(‘ wcieatMr Lloyd’s I kept cle.ar of intro- 
(hu mg any questions concerning the peculiai ities 
of their f util But I having asked to look at 
Baskei ville’s edition of Jkn day's Aj^olorpf^ John- 
son laid hold of it , and tho clnipter on baptism 
liappenmg to open, Johnson remaikcd, ‘ lie says 
there is neither picccpt nor piacticefor baptism 
in the Scriptuies That is false ’ Here he was 
tho aggressor, by no means in a gentle manner . 
md tlio good Quakers had the advantage of him, 
for he h.id read negligently, and had not ob- 
s.erved that Barclay speaks of infant baptism, 
which they calmly made him perceive Mr 
Lloyd, howev er, was in a great mistake ; for, 
when insisting that the iite of baptism by water 
was to cease wdien the spiritual admmistiation 
of Christ began, he maintained that John the 
Baptist said, ‘ My baptism shall decrease, but hts 
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shall increase;* whereas the words are, ^ He 
must increase, but I must decrease ’ * 

One of them having objected to the ‘ observ- 
ance of days, and months, and years,* Johnson 
answered, ‘ The Church does not superstitiously 
observe days merely as days, but as memorials 
of important facts Chiistmas miglit be kexit as 
well upon one day of the year as another , but 
tJiere slioiild be a stated day for commemoratmg 
the birth of our Saviour, because there isdangei 
that what may be done on any day will be 
neglected * 

He said to me at another time, * Sir, the holi- 
days observed by our Church are of great use in 
religion ’ There can be no doubt of this in a 
limited sense — I mean if the number of such 
consecrated portions of time be not too exten- 
sive The excellent Mr Nelson’s Festivals and 
whulihas, I understand, the greatest sale 
of any book ever jirinted in England — exccjit the 
Bible — IS a most valuable help to devotion , and 
in addition to it I would recommend two ser- 
mons on the same subject by ]\Ir Pott, Arch- 
deacon of St Alban’s, equally distinguished for 
luety and elegance. I am sorry to have it to 
say that Scotland is the only Chiistian countiy. 
Catholic 01 Piotcstant, where the great events 
of our religion are not solemnly commemorated 
by its ecclesiastical establishment on days set 
ajiiit foi the purpose 

Mr Hector was so good as to accompany me 
to see the great woiks of Mr Boulton, at a place 
which he has called Soho, about two miles from 
Birmingham, which the very ingenious pro 
prietor showed me liim&clf to the best advant ige 
I wished Johnson had been with us ; for it was 
a scene which I bhould have been glad to contem- 
jilate by his light The vastness and tlie ron- 
tiivance of some of the machinery would have 
‘ matched his mighty mind ’ I shall nevei foi- 
get Mr Boulton’s exjuession tome, ‘I sell h(‘rc, 
Bii, what all the world desiies tohave — PowEK ’ 
He had about seven hundred peojile at woik I 
contenqilatcd him as an iron chief tain^ and he 
seemed to be a father to Ins tube One ot tlieni 
came to him, complaining grievously of his land- 
lord for having distiamcd Ins goods ‘Youi 
landlord is in the light. Smith,’ said Boulton 
‘ But I’ll tell you what — find you a friend who 
will lay down one half of your rent, and I’ll lay 
down the other half, and you shall have your 
goods again * 

Fiom Mr Hector I now learnt many particu- 
lais of Dr. Johnson’s early life which, with 
others that he gave me at diffei ent times since, 
have contributed to the formation of this work 

Dr Johnson said to me in the morning, ‘ You 
will see, sir, at Mr Hector’s, his sister, IVIi 3 
Careless, a clergyman’s widow. She was the 
first woman with whom I was in love It dropt 
out of my head imperceptibly ; but she and I 


shall always have a kmdness for each other.* He 
laughed at the notion that a man can never be 
really in love but once, and consideied it as a 
mere romantic fancy * 

On our return from INIr Boulton’s, Mr Hector 
took me to Ins house, where we found Johnson 
sitting placidly at tea, with his Just love , who, 
though now advanced in yeais, was a genteel 
woman, very agreeable and well bied 

J ohnson lamented to INIr Hector the state of 
one of their schoolfellows, Mr Charles Congreve, 
a clergyman, which he thus described • * He ob- 
tained, I believe, consideiable picferment in 
Ii eland, but now lives in London, quite as a 
valetutlinaiian, afraid to go into any liousebut 
his own He takes a short airing in his jiost- 
cbaise every day He has an cldeily woman, 
whom he calls cousin, who lives with him, and 
jogs his elbow when his glass has stood too long 
enqity and encourages him in drmking, m which 
he IS veiy willing to be encouraged, not that 
he gets diiink, foi he is a very pious man, but 
he IS always muddy He confesses to one bottle 
of port every day, and he probably dimks more 
He lb qmte unsocial ; his conversation is quite 
monosyllabical , and when, at my last visit, I 
asked him what o’clock it was, that signal of my 
dep iitme had so pleasing an effect on him, that 
he sprung up to look at his watch like a grey- 
hound bounding at a haic ’ When Johnson took 
leave of Mr Hector, ho said, * Don’t grow like 
Congreve nor let me glow like him, when you 
are ne.ir me ’ 

When he again t.alked of Mi s Careless to- 
night, he seemed to have had las affection 
revived , for he said, ‘ If I had rnaiiicd her, it 
might have been as liappy for me ’ Boswell : 
‘ Play, sir, do you not supjiobc that thei 0 are fifty 
women in the woild, with any one of whom a 
man may be as liajipy as with any one woman in 
l)aiticulai Johnson ‘ Ay, sii , fifty thousand * 
Boswell ‘ Then, sir, you are not of opinion 
with some wlio imagine that certain men and 
ceitun women are made for each othci, and 
that they cannot be hapiiy if they miss their 
countcrxiarts ’ JOHNSON ‘ To bo sure not, sir 
I believe marriages would in general bo as 
hapi>y, and often more so, if they were all made 
by the l.oid Cli iiiccllor, ujion a due considera- 
tion of the characters and circumstances, with- 
out the parties ba\ing any choice in the mat- 
ter * 

I wished to have stayed at Birmingham to- 
night, to have talked more with INIr. Hector ; 
but my friend was impatient to reach his native 
city ; so we drove on that stage in the dark, and 
were long pensive and silent When we came 
within the focus of the Lichfield lamps, ‘ Now,* 
said he, ‘ we are getting out of a state of death * 
We put up at the ‘ Three Crowns,’ not one of the 
great inns, but a good old-fashioned one, which 
was kept by Mr. Wilkins, and was the very 
next house to that in which Johnson was bom 


• John ill 30 —Boswell, 
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and brought up, and which was still his own 
property * We had a comfortable supper, and 
got into high spirits I felt all my Toryism glow 
in this old capital Of Staffordshire I could have 
offered incense genio loci, and I indulged in 
libations of that ale which Boniface, in The 
Beaux Stiatafjcm^ recommends with such an 
eloquent ]ollity. 

Next morning ho introduced me to IMis Lucy 
Porter, his step-daughter She was now an old 
maid, with much siinplieity of mannei She 
had never been in London Her brothei, a cap- 
tain in the navy, h.id left her a fortune of ten 
thousand pounds, about a third of which she had 
laid out in building a stately house, and making 
a handsome garden, in an elevated situation in 
Liclificld Johnson, when here by himself, used 
to live at her house yiic reveienced him, and 
he had a parental tendeincss foi her 

We then visited Mr I*eter Gainck, who had 
that morning received a letter from his brother 
David announcing our coming to Lichfield lie 
was engaged to dinner, but asked us to tea, and 
to sleep at his house Johnson, however, would 
not quit his old acquaintance Wilkins, of the 
* Three Crowns ’ The family likeness of the Gar 
ricks was very striking , and Johnson thought 
that David’s vivacity was not so peculiar to him- 
self as was supposed * »Sir,’ s.iid he, ‘ I don’t 
know but if I'etei had cultivated all the aits ot 
g uety as much as David has done, he might 
liavo been as busk and livcdy Depend upon it, 
Ml, vivacity IS much in ait, and depends gieatly 
on habit ’ I believe there is a good d( al of ti uth 
in this, notwithstanding a ludicious stoiy tuhl 
me by a lady abroad, of a heavy Geiman baion, 
who had lived miicli with the young English at 
Genova, and wis ambitious to be as lively as 
they , with winch view, he, with assiduous at- 
tention, was jumping over the chans ami tables 
in his lodgings , and when the people of the 
house lan iii and askid with surpiise, what was 
the matter, lie answeied, ‘ appu nn t\li e jif' 

Wo dined at our imi, and had with us a 
Mr Jackson, one of Johnson’s schoolfellows, 
whom ho treated with much kind ness, though 
he seemed to be a low man, dull and untaiiglit 
Ho had a coarse grey coat, bhu k waisti oat, 
greasy leather biecchos, and a yellow uncurled 
wig , .md his counteiianco had the ruddiness 
winch betokens one who is in no haste to Heave 
his c.in ’ ifo diank only ale He had tried to 
be a cutler at Biinnngham, but had not suc- 
ceeded ; and now ho lived pooily at home, and 
had some scheme of dicssing leather in a bettei 
manner than common , to his indistinct account 
of which Dr Johnson listened with patient at- 
tention, that he might assist him witli Ins ad 
vice. Here was an instance of genuine human- 


* I went through the house where my illustrious 
friend was born, with a reverence with which it doubt- 
less will long be visited — Boswell. 


ity and real kindness in this great man, who has 
been most unjustly represented as altogether 
harsh and destitute of tenderness A thousand 
such instances might have been iccoidod m the 
course of his long hfe , though that his temper 
was waiTn and hasty, and his manner often 
rough, cannot be denied 

I saw here, foi the first time, oat ale , and oat 
cakes, not hard as m Scotland, but soft like 
a Yorkshire cake, weie served bicakfast It 
was pleasant to mo to find th.it ‘ Oats,' the ^food 
of hoi were so much used as the food of the 
people in Dr J ohnson’s own town He expati- 
ated m praise of Lichfield and its inhabitants, 
who he said were ‘ the most sober, decent people 
m England, the genteclest m propoition to 
their wcalili, and spoke the purest Eiicdish ’ I 
doubted as to tlic lust article of this eulogy, for 
they ha<l several provincial sounds , as there 
pronounced like fear, instead of like fair , once 
pronounced like woonse, instead of minse, or 
wonse, J ohnson himself neve r got entirely free 
of those provincial accents Gann k sometim.es 
used to take him oif, squeezing a lemon into 
a punch -bowl, with uncouth gesticul.itions, 
looking round the company, and c.illmg out 
‘ Wlio’s for poovbh t 

Very little business appeared to ho going foi 
w lid 111 Lichfield I found, howevci, two stiange 
in inufactiues foi so inland a place, sail-cloth 
and sti camel s for ships, and I obscivcd them 
m.iking some saddle cloths .ind diessiiig sheep- 
skins , but, upon the whoh', tbe busy band of m- 
<lustiy seemed to be quite blackened ‘Suiely, 
sii,’ Slid I, ‘you arc an idle set of xieople ^ 
‘Sir,’ said Johnson, ‘ wc aic a city of philo- 
Mopheis , wo woik with oui he.ids, .ind m.ike 
ilu' boobies of Biimingham woik foi us with 
tlicir h.inds ’ 

Thcio was at this time a comiiany of idayers 
peifoiniiiig at Lichfield The managei, ]\li 
Stanton, sent his comidiments, anel begged 
Ic.ivc to wait on Di Johnson Johnson lo- 
ccivcd him veiy couitcously, and he diank a 
glass of wmc with us He was a plain, decent, 
well-behaved man, and expressed his giatitiule 
to Di Jolinson for having once got him jieimis 
Sion fiom Dr T lylor at Ashbourne to iday tlieie 
upon moelcrato teims Gai lick’s n.ime w is soon 
iiitioduced Johnson ‘ Gai nek’s conveisation 
18 gay and grotesque It is a dish of all soits, 
but all good things. There is no solid meat in 
it , tlicie IS a want of sentiment in it Not but 
that he has sentiment sometimes, and sentiment, 
too, very powerful and veiy pleasing , but it has 
not its full proiioition m his conveisation.’ 

* Garrick himself, like the Lichfleldians, alwaj s said, 
iyJmpremc, bhupenor — Burney 

This 13 still the vulgar pionunciation of Ireland, 
where the pronunciation of the English language by 
tliose who have not expatriated is doubtless that winch 
generally prevailed in England m the tune of Queen 
Elizabeth — Malonjc. 
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When we were by ourselves he told me, * Forty 
years ago, sir, I was in love with an actress 
here, Mrs Emmet, who acted Flora in Hoh in a 
WdV What merit this lady had as an actress, 
or what was her figure or her manner, I have 
not been informed ; but if we may believe Mr 
Garrick, his old master’s taste m theatrical^ 
ment was by no means refined , he was not an 
elcgans formarum spectator. Garrick used to 
tell that Johnson said of an actor, who played 
Sir Harry Wildair at Lichfield, ‘There is a 
coiutly vivacity about the fellow when in fact, 
accoidmg to Gamck’s account, ‘he was the 
most vulgar ruffian that evei went upon hoards ’ 

Wo had promised Mi Stanton to be at his 
theatio on Monday Dr Johnson jocularly 
proposed to mo to wiite a Piologuo for the oc- 
casion . ‘ A Prologue by James Doswell, Esq , 
from the Hebrides ’ I was really inclined to 
take the hint Methought, ‘ Prologue, siiokcn 
before Dr Samuel Johnson at Lichfield, 1776,’ 
would have sounded as well as ‘Piologue, 
spoken before the Duke of Yoik at Ovfoid,’ in 
Charles the Second’s time Mucli might have 
been said of what Lichfield had done foi Shak- 
speaie, by pioducmg Johnson and Gaiiick 
But I found ho was averse to it 

We went and viewed the museum of IMr 
Richard Green, apotheciiy heie, who told me 
he was pioud of being a lelation of Dr Jolm- 
bon’s It was truly a wondei ful collection, both 
of antiquities and natuial cuiiosities, and in- 
genious woiks of ait Ho hael all the ai tides 
accurately aiianged, with their names upon 
labels juinted at his own little piess , and on 
the stall case leading to it was a board with the 
names of contributors marked in gold letters 
A pimted catalogue of the collection was to be 
had at a bookbcllci’s Johnson expressed his 
admiration of the activity and diligence and 
good fortune of Mr Green, in getting togethei, 
in his situation, so gi e it a vaiiety of things , and 
Mr Gieen told me that Johnson once sanl to 
him, ‘Sii, I should as .soon li ive tijought of 
building a man-of-wsr as of collecting such a 
museum ’ IMr Green’s obliging alaciity in 
showing it was veiy idcasing His engraved 
portrait, with which he has favouied me, has a 
motto truly characteiistical of his disiiosition, 

‘ Nemo sihi ? I'l at ’ 

A physician being mentioned who had lost his 
practice, because his whimsically changing his 
religion had made pcoiMe distrustful of him, I 
maintained that this was unieasonaye, as re- 
ligion IS unconnected with medical skill J ohn- 
SON • ‘ {Sir, it IS not unreasonable , for when 
people see a man absurd in what they under- 
stand, they may conclude the same of him in 
what they do not understand If a physician 
were to take to eating of horse-flesh, nobody 
would emiiloy him though one may eat horse- 
flesh and be a very skilful xdiysician. If a man 
were educated in an absurd rebgion, his con- 


tinuing to profess it would not hurt him, though 
his changing to it would 

We drank tea and coffee at Mr Peter Gar- 
rick’s, where was Mrs Aston, one of the maiden 
sisters of Mrs Walmsley, wife of Johnson’s 
first friend, and sister also of the lady of whom 
Johnson used to speak with the warmest ad- 
miration by the name of Molly Aston, who was 
ifterwards married to Captain Brodie, of the 
navy. 

CHAPTER XXXVI 
1776. 

On Sunday, March 24, we breakfasted with 
Mrs Cobb, a widow lady, who hved in an 
agreeable sequestered place close by the town, 
called the Friary, it having been formcily a re- 
ligious house {iho and her niece. Miss Adcy, 
were great admiicrs of Dr Johnson, and he 
behaved to them with a kindness and easy 
pleasantry such as wo see between old and inti. 
mate acquaintance. He accomii.imcd Mis 
Cobb to St Mary’s Church, and I went to the 
Cathedral, where I was very much delighted 
with the music, finding it to be peculiarly solemn, 
.ind accoidant with the words of the seivice 

Wo dined at Mr Peter Gai nek’s, who was 
in a very hvely humour, and verified Johnson’s 
saying, that if he had cultivated gaiety as much 
as his brother David, he might have equally 
excelled in it lie was to-day quite a London 
nanator, telling us a variety of anecdotes with 
that earnestness and attempt at mimicry which 
wo usually find in the wits of the metropolis 
Dr J ohnson went with me to the Cathedral in 
the afternoon It was grand and iMeasing to 
contemplate this illuatiious wiiter, now full of 
fame, worshii)i)iiig in ‘ the solemn temple * of his 
native city 

I letuined to tea and coffee at Mi Peter Gar- 
iick’s, and then found Dr Johnson at the Rev. 
Mr Seward’s, Canon Residentiary, who in- 
habited the Bishop’s palace, m which IMi. 
Walmsley lived, and which had been the scene 
of many happy houis in Johnson’s early life 
Mr Seward had, with ecclesiastical hospitality 
and politeness, asked me in the morning, merely 
as a stranger, to dine with him ; and in the 
afternoon, when I was introduced to him, he 
asked Dr Johnson and me to spend the evening 
and sup witli him He was a genteel, well-bred, 
dignified cleigyman, had ti a veiled with Lord 
Charles Fit/roy, uncle of the piesent Duke of 
Grafton, who died when abroad, and ho had 
lived much in the great world He was an in- 
genious and literary man, had published an 
edition of Beaumont and Fletcher, and wiitten 


• Fothcrgill, a Quaker, and Schomberg, a Jew, had 
the greatest piactice of any two physicians of their 
time.— B urney 
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verses in Dodsley’s collection. Hisdady was the 
daughter of Mr Hunter, Johnson’s first school- 
master And now, for the first time, I had the 
pleasure of seeing his celebrated daughter, Miss 
Anna Seward, to whom I have since been 
indebted foi many civilities, as well as some 
obliging communications concerning Johnson 
Mr Seward mentioned to us the observations 
which he had made upon the strata of earth in 
volcanos, from which it appeared that they 
were so veiy different in depth at different 
periods, that no calculation whatever could bo 
made as to the time required for their formation 
This fully refuted an anti mosaical remark in- 
troduced into Captain Biydone’s entertaining 
tour, I hojie heedlessly, from a kind of vanity 
which IS too common in those who have not 
sufficiently studied the most impoitant of all 
subjects Dr Johnson, indeed, had said before, 
independent of this observation, bSliall all the 
accumulated evidence of the history of the world 
— shall the authority of what is unquestionably 
the most ancient writmg, be overturned by an 
uncertain remark such as this ’ ’ 

On Monday, March 25, we breakfasted at Mis 
Lucy Porter’s Johnson had sent an express to 
Dr Taylor’s, acquainting Inm of our being at 
Lichfield, and Taylor had returned an answei 
that his post-chaise should come for us this 
day While wo sat at breakfast, Dr Johnson 
received a letter by the post, which seemed to 
agitate him vei y much When he had 1 ead it, he 
exclaimed, ‘One of the most dreadful things 
that has happened m my time ’ The phiase 
my timc^ like the word a</e, is usually undci stood 
to refer to an event of a public or general 
nature I imagined something like an assassina- 
tion of the King, like a gunpowder plot earned 
into execution, or like another fire of London 
When asked, ‘What is it, sir?’ he answered, 
‘Mr Thrale has lost his only son ’ ’ This was, 
no doubt, a veiy great affliction to JMr and Mis 
Thrale, which their fi lends would consider 
accordingly , but from tlie mannei in which the 
intelligence of it was coinmumcatcd by Johnson, 
it appeared for the moment to be comparati\ c ly 
small I, however, soon felt a sincere concei n, 
and was curious to obseive how Dr Johnson 
would be affected He said, ‘ This is a total ox.- 
tinction to then family, as much as if they wcie 
sold into captivity ’ Upon my mentioning that 
Mr Thrale had daughters, who might inherit 
Ills wealtli, ‘Daughters’’ said Johnson warmly, 
‘he’ll no moie value his daughters than — ’ I 
was going to speak, ‘feir,’ said he, ‘don’t you 
know how you youiself think’ Sir, he wishes 
to propagate his name ’ In short, I saw male 
succession strong in his mind, even where there 
Avas no name, no family of any long striding 
I said it was lucky he was not present when 
this misfortune happened. Johnson. ‘It is 
lucky for wn? People in distress never think 
you feel enough ’ Boswell . ‘ And, sir, they 


will have the hope of seeing you, which will be a 
relief m the meantime ; and when you get to them, 
the pain will be so far abated, that they will be 
capable of being consoled by you, which, in the 
first violence of it, I believe would not be the 
case ’ Johnson • ‘ No, sir ; violent pam of 
.mind, like violent pain of body, mmt be severely 
felt ’ Boswell ‘ I own, sir, I have not so 
much feeling for the distress of others as some 
people have, or pretend to have ; but I know 
this, that I would do all in my power to relieve 
them * Johnson • ‘ Sir, it is affectation to pre- 
tend to feel the distress of othcis as much as 
they do themselves. It is equally so, as if one 
should pretend to feel as much pain while a 
fiiend’s leg is cutting off as he does No, sir; 
you have expressed the rational and just nature 
of sympathy I would have gone to the ex- 
tremity of the eaith to have picscrvcd this boy ’ 
He was soon quite calm The letter was from 
Mr Thrale’s cleik, and concluded, ‘ I need not 
say how much they wish to see you in London ’ 
He said, ‘ We shall hasten back fiom Taylor’s * 
Mis Lucy Portir, and some other dadies o^ 
thejilace, talked a great deal of him when he 
was out of the room, not only with veneration, 
but affection It pleased me to find that he was 
so much heloicd in his native city 
IMis Aston, whom I had seen the preceding 
night, and her sister Mrs Gastrel, a widow 
lady, had each a liouse and garden, and pleasure- 
ground, prettily situate upon StowhiU, a gentle 
eminence adjoining to Lichfield Johnson 
walked away to dinner there, leaving me by 
myself without any apology I wonder at this 
want of that facility of manners from which a 
man has no difficulty in cai lying a friend to a 
house where he is intimate I felt it very un- 
pleasant to be thus left in solitude m a country 
town, xvlicre I was an entiie s hanger, and began 
to think myself unkindly deserted, but I was soon 
lelieved, and convinced that my friend, instead 
of being dt‘fi( lent m delicacy, h.id conducted the 
matter with perfect piopiiety, for I received the 
following note in his handwriting — 

‘ Mrs Gastrel, at the lower house on Stowhill, 
desires l\Ir. Boswell’s company to dinner at two ’ 
I accepted of the invitation, and had here 
another proof how ami ible his character was in 
the opinon of those wlio knew him best I was 
not infoimed till afterwards that Mrs Gastrel’s 
husband was the clergyman who, xvhile he lived 
at Stratford-upon-Avon, where he was proprietor 
of Shakspcarc’s garden, with Gothic barbarity 
cut down Ills mulbciry-tree,* and, as Dr. John- 
son told me, ditl it to vex his neighbours His 
lady, I have reason to believe on the same autho- 
rity, participated in the guilt of what the enthu- 

> See an accunte and aminatcd statement of Mr 
Gastrcl’s barbarity, by XIr Malone, in a note on Some 
account oj the Life of William Shakspeare, pieflxed to 
his admiiable editioa of that poet’s works, voL 1 p 
118 —Boswell. 
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siuts of our immortal bard deem almost a species 
of sacrilege. 

After dinner Dr Johnson wrote a letter to 
Mrs. Thrale on the death of her son. I said it 
would be veiy distressing to Thrale, but slie 
would soon forget it, as she had so many things 
to think of. Johnson : ‘No, sir, Thrale will 
forget it first. She has many tilings that she 
may think of. /iTehas many things that he must 
think of ’ This was a very just remark upon 
the different effects of those hght pursuits which 
occupy a vacant and easy mind, and those serious 
engagements which arrest attention and keep us 
from brooding ovei grief 

He observed of Lord Bute, ‘It was sud of 
Augustus that it would have been better foi 
Rome that he had ne\er been bom, oi had never 
died. So it would have been better for this 
nation if Lord Bute had ne\ ei been mimster, oi 
had never lesigncd ’ 

In the evenmg wo WTnt to the Town Hall, 
which was convcitcd into a temporal y theatre, 
an<l saw Theodosius, with The St) atfo) d Jubilee 
I was happy to see Dr Johnson sitting m a con- 
spicuous p irt of the pit, and receiving affection- 
ate homage fiom all his accpiaiiitance Wo were 
quite gay and merry. I afterwards mentioned 
to him that I condemned myself for being so 
when poor IMr and Mis, Tin ale weie in such 
distress Johnson ‘You are wrong, sir, 
twenty years hence Mr and Mrs Thrale will 
not suffer much pain fiom the death of their son 
Now, sir, you are to considei that dibtanco of 
place, as well as distance of time, operates upon 
the human feelings I would not have you be 
gay in the presence of the distressed, because it 
would shock them ; but you may be gay at a dis- 
tance Pam for the loss of a fiiend, or of a 
relation whom wo love, is occasioned by the 
want which wo feel In time the vacuity is filled 
With something else , or sometimes the vacuity 
closes up of itself * 

Ml yewaid and Mr Pcaison, another cleigy- 
man here, supped witlius iLoui inn, and after they 
left us we sat up late, as we used to do iri London 

Here I shall recoid some fiagments of my 
friend’s conversation dunng tins jaunt 

‘ JMaiiiage, sir, is much more necessary to a 
man tlian to a woman , foi he is much less able 
to supply himself with domestic conifoits You 
will lecollect my saying to some ladies the othei 
day that I had often wondeied why young 
women should many, as they have so much 
moie ficedom, and so much more attention paid 
to them while unmaiiied than when mairied 
I indeed did not mention the stiong leason foi 
their mariying — the mechanital reason ’ Bos- 
well . ‘ AVhy, that is a strong one. But docs 
not imagination make it much more impoitant 
than it IS in reality’ Is it not, to a certain 
degree, a delusion in us as well as in women ’ ’ 
Johnson ' Why, yes, sir ; but it is a delusion 
th.it 18 always beginning again ’ Boswell : ‘ I 
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don’t know but there is upon the whole more 
misery than happiness produced by that passion.’ 
Johnson ; ‘ I don’t think so, sir.’ 

‘ Never speak of a man in his own presence. 
It IS always indelicate, and may be offensive ’ 

‘ Questioning is not the mode of conversation 
among gentlemen. It is assuming a supeiiority, 
and it 18 particularly wrong to question a man 
concerning himself. There may be jiarts of his 
former life which he may not wish to be made 
known to other persons, or even brought to his 
own recollection ’ 

‘ A man should be careful never to tell t.ales 
of himself to his own disadvantage People 
may be amused and laugh at the time, but thej 
will bo remembered and brought out against him 
upon some subsequent occasion ’ 

‘ Much may be done if a man puts his whole 
mind to a p.articular object By doing so, Nor- 
ton * has made lumself the great lawyei that he 
18 allowed to be * 

I mentioned an acquaintance of mine, a sec- 
tary, who was a very religious man, who not only 
attended regularly on public woiship with those 
of his communion, but made a particulai study 
of the Sciipturcs, and even wiote a commentary 
on some jiarts of them, yet was known to be veiy 
licentious m indulging himself with women , 
maintaining that men aie to be saved by faith 
.done, and that the Chiistian religion h.id not 
jircsciibcd any fixed rule for the intercom se 
between the sexes Johnson : ‘ Sir, theie is no 
trusting to th.at ciazy piety ’ 

I observed that it was strange how well Scotch- 
men were known to one another m their own 
countiy, though boin in very dist.vnt counties , 
for we do not find that the gentlemen of neigh- 
bouring counties in Enghand are mutu,ally known 
to each other. Johnson, with his usual acute- 
ness, at once saw and explained the reason of 
this ‘Wliy, sir, you have Edmbuigh, where 
the gentlemen from all your counties meet, and 
which IS not so large but they are all known 
Theie is no such common place of collection in 
England, excei)t London, where, from its gie.it 
size and diffusion, many of those who reside m 
contiguous counties of England may long remain 
unknown to each othci ’ 

! On Tuesday, March 20, there came for us an 
equipage propcily suited to a wealthy, well- 
benehced clergyman Dr Taylor’s large, roomy 
post-chaise, drawn by four stout, plump hoi ses, 
and diiven by two steady jolly ijostihons, which 
conveyed us to Ashbourne ; whei c I found my 
fiicnd’s schoolfellow living upon an establish- 
ment pcifectly corresponding with his substan- 
tial creditable equipage , his house, gaiden, 
plcasuie - grounds, table — in short, e veiy thing 
good, and no scantmess appearing Eveiy man 
should form such a jdan of hving as he can exe- 

* Sir Fletcher Norton, afterwards Speaker of the 
House of Commons, and In 1782 cieatcd Baron 
Grautiy —Malone. 
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cute completely Let him not draw an outline 
wider than he can fill up. I have seen many 
skeletons of show and magnificence which excite 
at once ridicule and juty Dr Taylor had a 
good estate of his own, and good prefeiment in 
the Church, being a prebendary of Westminster, 
and rector of Bosworth He was a diligent 
justice of the petce, and piesided over the town 
of Ashbourne, to the inhabitants of which I was 
told he was very liberal , and, as a proof of tins, 
it was mentioned to mo ho had the preceding 
winter distiibuted two hundred pounds among 
such of them as stood m need of his assistance 
He had consequently a considerable political 
intciestin the county of Deiby, which he em- 
ployed to suppoit the Devonshire family, foi 
tliough the schoolfellow and fiicnd of Johnson, 
ho was a Wing I could not pciceive in his 
character much congeniality of any sort with 
that of Jolinson, who however said to me, ‘ Sir, 
ho has a very strong undci standing ’ His size, 
and figuie, and countenance, and manner, were 
that of a hearty Knglish ’squire, with the parson 
supeiinduced , and I took paiticular notice of 
his ui)por-servant, Mr. Peters, a decent, giave 
man, in piirjde clothes, and a large white wig, 
like the butler or runjor dome of a bishop 

Dr Johnson and Dr Taylor met with gieat 
cordiality , and J ohnson soon gave him the same 
sad account of then sclioolfellow, Congicvc, 
that lie had given to Mr Hectoi , ad<ling a 
remark of such moment to the lational conduct 
of a man in the decline of life, that deserves to 
be imprinted upon cveiy mind ‘Thcio is 
nothing against whicli an old man should be so 
much upon his guatd as putting himself to muse ’ 
Innumeiable have been tlie melancholy instances 
of men once distinguished for firmness, resolu- 
tion, and spiiit, who in their littei days h.avc 
been governed like children by interested female 
aitiJice 

Dr Taylor commended a jdiysician wlio was 
known to him and Di Johnson, and said, ‘I 
fight many battles for him, as many people in 
the country dislike him * Johnson ‘But you 
should consider, sir, that by cveiy one of juiiir 
victoiies ho IS a loser, for cveiy man of whom 
you get the b( ttcr wull be very angiy, .ind lesolve 
not to employ him , wheieas, if people get the 
better of you in argument about him, they’ll 

think, “ We’ll send foi Dr ‘ iievcitheless ’” 

'J’his was anobseivation deep and siue in human 
nature. 

Next day we talked of a book m which an 
eminent judge was arraigned bcfoie the bar of 
the pubhc as having pronounced an unjust de- 
cision in a gi e.it cause Dr J ohnson maintained 
that this publication would not give any uneasi- 
ness to the judge ‘For,’ said he, ‘cither he 
acted honestly, or he meant to do injustice. If 
be acted honestly, his own consciousness will 
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protect him ; if he meant to do injustice, he will 
be glad to see the man who attacks him so much 
vexed * 

Next day, as Dr Johnson had acquainted Dr 
Taylor of the reason for his returning speedily 
to London, it was resolved that wc should set 
out after dinner A few of Dr Taylor’s neigh- 
bours were his guests that day 

Dr. Johnson talked with approbation of one 
who had attained to the state of the philosophical 
wise man, that is, to have no want of anything 
‘Then, sir,’ said I, ‘the sa\age is a wise man ’ 
‘Sir,’ bald he, ‘I do not mean simply being 
without, but not having a want ’ I maintained 
against this i)roposition, that it was bettei to 
liave fine clothes, foi instance, tlian not to feel 
the want of them JoHNhON ‘No, sir, fine 
clothes .lie good only as they supply the want of 
other means of procuiing resi)ect Was Chailes 
the Twcltth, think you, less icsiiccted for his 
coarse blue coat and black stock ’ And you find 
the King of Piussia di esses plain because the 
dignity of his chai actor is sufficient ’ I luie 
bi ought myself into a scrape, foi I heedlessly 
said, ‘ Would not you^ sir, be the better foi 
velvet embroideiy Johnson ‘Sir, you put 
an end to all argument, when you introduce youi 
ojiponent himself Have you no better manners ’ 
There is yonr %mnt ’ I apologised by saying, I 
had mentioned him as an instance of one who 
w.anted as little as any m.in in the woild, and yet 
pcrh.aps might icccivc borne uduitional lustre | 
trom dress. 

Having left Ashboiiine in the evening, wc 
stopped to change hoists at Dei by, and .i\ .tiled 
ourbclves of a moment to enjoy the conveisation 
of my countiyman, Di Buttci, then jdiysician 
there. Ho was in gieat indignation becan^t 
Lord Mountstiiai t b bill for a Scotch militia Ind 
]u cn lost Di J olinson as as violent against it 
‘ I am glad,’ said he, ‘ th it Pailiament lias had 
the spiiit to throw it out. You wanted to tike 
advantage of the timidity of our scouiidrels ’ 
(meaning, I suppose, the ministiy) It may be 
obseived that he used the epithet scoundicl 
very commonly— not quite in tho sense in 
which it lb geneially understood, but as astiong 
tenn of dis.aiipi ob,ition , as, when he abiuptly 
answered Mis Thralc, who had asked him liow 
ho did, ‘ Keady to become a scoundrel, mad im ; 
with a little more spoiling, you will, I think, 
m.ike me a complete rascal ’ He meant easy to 
become a capricious and self indulgent valctu- 
dinanan — a chaiacter tor which 1 h.ave heard 
him express great disgust 

Johnson had with him upon this jaunt II 
Falnicuiio d^Ivyhilto ra, a romance piaised by 
Cervantes , but did not like it much He said 
he read it for the langu.ige, by w.ay of pi epai a- 
tion for his Italian expedition Wc lay this 
night at Loughborough. 

On Thuibday, March 28th, we pursued out 
journey. I mentioned that old Mr. Sheridan 
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complained of the ingratitude of Mr Wedder- 
bume and General Fraser, who had been much 
obliged to him when they were young Scotch- 
men entering upon hfe in England J ohnson 
‘ Why, sir, a man is very apt to complain of the 
ingratitude of those who have risen far above 
him A man, when he gets into a higher sphcie, 
into others habits of hfe, cannot keep up all his 
former connections Then, sir, those who knew 
him formerly upon a level with themselves, 
may think that they ought still to be treated as 
on a level, winch cannot be , and an acquaint- 
ance in a former situation may bung out tilings 
which it would be very disagreeable to have 
mentioned before higher comiiany, though per- 
haps everybody knows of them ’ He placed 
this subject in a new light to me, and showed 
th.it a man who has risen in the world must not 
be condemned too harshly for being <list.int to 
former acqu.iintance, e\ en though he m.iy h.ive 
been much obliged to them It is no doubt to 
be wished tint a iiroper degiee of attention 
should be shown by great men to their early 
fi lends But if, either from obtuse insensibility 
to difference of situation, or presumptuous for- 
wardness, which will not submit even to an ex- 
tcrioi observ.inee of it, the dignity of high place 
c\nnot bo preserved when they aic admitted 
into the company of those raised above the state 
111 which they once weie, encroachment must be 
icpellcd, and the kindei feelings saciificed To 
one of the veiy foitunate poisons whom I have 
mentioned — namely, Mr Wotldeibuine, now 
Bold Jjoughborough — I must do the justice to 
relate, that I have been assureil by anotlier caily 
acquaint nice of his, old Mr Macklin, who as- 
sisted in improving his pioniuiuation, that h^ 
found him veiy giateful INIackhn, I supjiose, 
had not pitssed upon Ins elevation witli so 
much cig('iiicbb .IS the geiitlem.in who com- 
plained of him Di Johnson’b icm.irkas to the 
jealousy cntei tamed of our fi lends who rise far 
above us, is certainly veiy just By this was 
withcied the e.uly fiiendshij) between Ch.aih s 
Townshend and Akenside , and many similai 
instinccs might be adduced 

He said, ‘It is coniinoiily a weak man who 
maiiies for love ’ We then talked of marrying 
women of foitune , and I mentioned a common 
remark, that a man imay be upon the whole 
richer by maiiying a woman with a veiy small 
Xiortion, because .a woman of foitune will be 
X>roj)oitionally expensive , whereas a woman 
who brings none will be very moderate in ex- 
penses Johnson . ‘ Depend upon it, sir, this 
IS not true. A w oman of fortune, being used to 
the handling of money, spends it judiciously , 
but a woman who gets the command of money 
for the fust time ujion her marii.ige, has such a 
gust in spending it that she throws it away with 
gieat profusion ’ 

He jiraised the ladies of the present age, in- 
sistmg that they were more faithful to their 


husbands, and more virtuous m every respect, 
than m former times, because their understand 
mgs were better cultivated It was an un 
doubted pi oof of his good sense and good dis- 
position that he was never querulous, never 
prone to inveigh against the piesent times, as is 
so common when superficial minds are on the 
fiet On thccontiaiy, ho was willing to speak 
favourably of his own age , and indeed main- 
tained its supeiioiity in evciy respect, excexitin 
its reverence for government ; the relaxation of 
which he imputed, .as its grand cause, to the 
shock which our monarchy received at the 
Revolution, though necess.ary ; and secondly, to 
the timid concessions made to faction by succes’ 
sive administi.ations in the reign of his present 
M.ajcsty I am hijniy to think that he lived to 
see the crown at last rccovci its just mfluence 

At Leiccstei we rc.id in. the newsji.iper th.it 
Dr J.imcs was dead I thought that the death 
of an old schoolfellow, ind one with whom he 
liad lived a good deal m London, would have 
affected my fcllow-ti.ivellcr much , but he only 
Slid, ‘Ah ’ poor J.imy ’ Afterwards, howovci, 
when we wore in tlie chaise, he said with more 
tcneleincss, ‘ Since I liave set out on this jaunt, 
I hwe lost an old fiicnd .and a young one — Dr 
James and poor Haiiy’ (meaning Mi Thralc’s 
son) 

Hiving lain at St Alban's on Thuisday, 
Maich 28th, we bre.akfasted the next moiiimg 
.at Birnet I expiessed to liim a weakness of 
mind which I could not helii , an uneasy .appre- 
hension that my wife .and cliildren, who were at 
a great distance fiom me, might pcrhajis be ill 
‘bir,’ Slid ho, ‘ consider how foolish you would 
think it in them to bo aiipiehensrve tliat you 
are ill ’ This sudden tuin relieved me for the 
moment , but I afteivvaids x)eiceivod it to be an 
ingenious f illacy I might, to be sure, be satis- 
fied til it tliey liad no re.ison to be ajiinchensive 
.about me, bec.iuse I Knew that I myself was well , 
but we miglit have mutual anxiety without the 
charge of folly, because each was in some degree 
unccrt.xin as to the condition of the othei 

I enjoyed the luxury of our appioach to Lon- 
don, th.xt mctroxiolis which we both loved so 
much, foi the high and vaiicd intellectual plea- 
sure which it fuinishes I expeiienced mime 
<li.»te haiiiuness while whiiled along with such 
a comx>aiiion, and s.xid to him, ‘ Sir, you ob- 
served one day at General Oglethorxio’s, that a 
man is never happy for the j)icsent but when 
he IS diunk Alhll you not add or when driv- 
ing in a post-ch.iise ’ Johnson ‘ No, sir , you 
arc diiving r.ipidly/?’ow something or to some- 
thing * 

Talk.ng of melancholy, he s.aid, ‘ Some men, 
and veiy thinking men too, have not those vex- 
ing thoughts Sir Joshua Reynolds is the s.ame 
all the year round Beauclerk, except when ill 
and in pain, is the same But I believe most 
men have them in the degree in which they are 
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capable of having them. If I were m the coun- 
try, and were distressed by that malady, I would 
force myself to take a book ; and every time I did 
it I should find it the easier Melancholy, indeed, 
should be diverted by every means but dunking * 
Wo stopped at Messrs. Dilly’s, booksellers in 
the Poultry ; from whence he burned away in a 
hackney-coach to Mr Tharle’s, in the Boiough. 
I called at his house in the evening, having pro- 
mised to acquaint ]\Iis AVilliams of his safe 
return ; when, to my surpiise, I found him sit 
ting with her at tea, and, as I thought, not m a 
very good liuinour for it seems, when he had got 
to Mr Till ale’s, ho found the coach was at the 
door waiting to carry Mrs and IMiss Thiale, and 
Signor Barctti, tlieir Italian master, to Bath 
This was not showing the attention which might 
have been expected to the ‘guide, philosophei, 
and friend’ — the Imhic who had hastened from 
the country to console a disticsscd mother, who 
he understood was very anxious foi his return 
They had, I found, without c( rcinony proceeded 
on their jouiney I was glad to understand 
from him that it was still resolved that his tour 
to It.dy with IMr and Mis Thrale should take 
place, of whidi he had entci tamed some doubt, 
on account of the loss they had suffered , and 
lus doubts afteiwaids appealed to bo well 
founded lie obsei ved, indei'd, very justly, th it 
‘their loss was an additional lo.ison for tluir 
going abioad , .ind if it had not been fixed th it 
ho should have been one of the party, he would 
foico them out , but ho would not advise tluin, 
unless Ins advice w.is asked, lest they might 
suspect that he recommended what he wislnd 
on Ins own account ’ I was not pleased that Ins 
intimacy with Mr Thiale’s family, though it no 
eloubt contiibuted much to his comfoit and en- 
joyment, was not without some digie'c of ic 
sti lint not, as lias been grossly suggested, that 
it w.is requiii’d of him as a task to tilk for the 
entci tainmeiit of them and then company, but 
that he was not (piite at Ins ease , which, how- 
ever, might paitly be owing to his own honest 
pride — that dignity of mind which is alway-^ 
jealous of appealing too compliant 

On Sunday, Maidi dl, I c died on him, and 
showed him, as a ciuiosity which I liad dis- 
coveied, Ins Translation of Loho\ Aitoant oj 
Aht/ssinia, which f^ii John Piinglc had hut me, 
it being then little known as one of Ins woiks 
lie bai(l,‘ Take no notice of it,’ oi ‘ don’t t ilk of 
it ’ He seemed to think it beneath him, though 
done at six and twenty I said to him, ‘ Yoiii 
style, 811, IS much impioved since you tiaiislated 
this ’ Ho answcied, with a spit of tiiumphant 
Biiiile,* Sii, I hope it is ’ 

On Wednesday, Apiil o, in the moining, I 
found him veiy bu^y putting Ins books in order, 
and as they weio geneially veiy old ones, clouds 
of dust weio flying aiound him. Ho liad on a 
pair of largo gloves, such as hedgeis use. Ills 
present appearance put me in mind of my uncle | 


Dr. Boswell’s description of him, ‘A robust 
genius, bom to grapple with whole hbranes.’ 

I gave him an account of a conversation which 
had passed between me and Captain Cook the 
day before at dinner, at Sir John Pringle’s ; and 
he was much pleased with the conscientious ac- 
curacy of that celebrated circumnavigator, who 
set me right as to many of the exaggerated ac- 
counts given by Dr Hawkes woi th of his voyages 
I told him that while I was with the Captain I 
catched the enthusiasm of curiosity and adven- 
ture, and felt a stiong inclmation to go with him 
on his next voyage Johnson ‘Why, sir, a 
man does feel so, till lie considers how very little 
I lie can learn from such voyages ’ Bobwell 
‘ But one is earned away with the geneial giand 
and indistinct notion of A Voyage round the 
World * Johnbon ‘ Yes, sir , but a man is to 
guard himself against taking a thing in general ’ 
I said I was ceitain that a great pait of what wc 
are told by the travelleis to tlie South Sea must 
be conjecture, because they had not enough of 
the language of those countiies to undeistand so 
much as they have related Objects falling 
under the obsei vation of the senses might be 
cleaily known , but everything intellectual, 
cveiy thing abstr.ict — politics, inoi ils, and re- 
ligion — must be daikly guessed Dr Johnson 
was of the same oinnion He, upon another 
oc( asion, wlicii a friend mentioned to liim several 
extiaordinaiy facts as communicated to him by 
the circumnavigatois, slily obsei ved, ‘Sir, I never 
before knew how much I was respected by these 
gentlemen , they told nic none ot tlicse things ’ 

He h id been in company with Omai, a native 
of one of the South Sea islands, after he had 
boon some time in tlnscountiy He was struck 
with the elegance of his behavioui, and ac- 
counted fur it thus ‘ Sii, he had passed his 
time whilom I'higl ind only m the best company, 
so that all that he had acquiied of our mcUincis 
was gontccl As a proof ot this, sii, John Mul- 
giavc am I he dined one day at Stieatham ; they 
sit with their backs to the light fionting me, bo 
that I could not see distinctly ; and there w is 
so little of the savage in Omai, that I was afraid 
to sj)cak to cither, lest I should mistake one 
foi the other ’ 

Wo agreed to dine to-day at the Mitic T ivein, 
after the rising of the House of Louis, where a 
blanch of the litigation concerning the Douglas 
Estate, in which I was one ot the counsel, was to 
come on. I brought with me Mr IVIuriay, Soli- 
citor-General of Scotland, now one of the judges 
of the Court of Session, with the title of Lord 
Hendorland. I mentioned Mr Solicitor’s rela- 
tion, Loid Chailes Hay, with whom I knew Dr 
Johnson had been acquainted Johnson. *I 
wrote something for Lord Chailes , and I 
thought that he had nothing to fear from a 
court-martial I siiffeicd a great loss when he 
died ; ho was a mighty pleasing man in conver- 
sation, and a reading man. The cliaiacter of a 
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soMier is high. They who stand forth the fore- 
most in danger for the community have the re- 
spect of mankind. An officer is much more 
respected than any other man who has as little 
money In a commeiical country money will 
always purchase respect But you find an officei , 
who has, properly speaking, no money, is e\eiy- 
where well leccived, andtieated with attention 
The chaiacter of a soldier always stands him 
insteid’ Boswkll . ‘Yet, sir, I think that 
common soldiers are worse thought of than other 
men in tlie same rank of life— sucli as laboiiicis ’ 
Johnson ‘Why, sir, a common soldier is usu- 
ally a very gioss man, and any quality which 
piociues lespect may be overwhelmed by gioss 
ness A man of Icainiiig may be so vicious or so 
ridiculous thiit you cannot respect him A 
common soldier, too, geiieially eats more than ho 
can ]iay for But when a common soldier is 
cimI 111 his quaiters, bis red coat pro^uies him 
a dcgiee of ri spect ’ The peculiar respect p ud 
to the militaiy character in Fiance w is men- 
tioned Boswlll ‘ I should think that where 
nnlitiiy men are so numerous, they would be 
less valuable as not being rare ’ JoHNbON 
‘Niy, fell, whe lever a luitioular chai.ictc'r or 
piofession is high in the estimation of a p(‘oplc, 
those who aio of it will bo valued above other 
men Wc value an Englishinin high in this 
country, and yet Englishmen aie not laie in it ’ 
Ml IMuri ay praised the ancient philosopheis 
for the candour and good humour with which 
those of diireicnt sects disputed with each othei 
Johnson ‘ fc 5 ir, they disputed with good 
humour, because they were not m eainest as to 
rtligion Had the am icnts been soiious in then 
bc'licf, we should not have h.id their gods ex- 
hibited in the manner we find them repiescntcd 
in the i)oets Tlic people would not have suf 
r(‘d it They disputed wich good humour upon 
then 1 inciful thcoiics, because they weie not 
iniciosled in the truth of them wlicn a man 
h IS iu)thing to lose, ho nixy la in good huinoui 
with his opponent Accoidingly you see, in 
Lucian, the Epicuiean, who aigues only negi- 
tivcly, keeps his temper, the Stoic, who his 
boinetliing positive to picserve, glows aiigiy 
Being ingiy with one who controveits an oinnion 
wind) y(ni value, is a necessary consequenco of 
tlie uneasiness which you feel Eveiy man 
w ho attacks my belief diminishes, in some de- 
gicc, my confidence in it, and theiefoie makes 
me uneasy, and I am angiy with him who 
m ikes me uneasy Those only who believed in 
levehition have been angry at having then faith 
called m question , because they only had some- 
thing iq>on which they could rest as matter of 
fact’ IMuukay ‘It seems tome that wc are 
not angry at a man for controvcitmg an opinion 
which we believe and value , we rather pity 
him’ Johnson ‘Why, sir, to be sure when 
you wish a man to have that belief which you 
think is of infimte advantage, you wish well to 
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him ; but your piimary consideration is your 
own quiet If a madman were to come into 
this room with a stick m his hand, no doubt we 
should pity the state of his mind , but oui pri- 
maiy consideratioft would be to take care of 
ourselves Wc shoiihl knock him down first, 
and pity him aftei wards No, sir, eveiy man will 
dispute with gieat good hunioui upon a subject 
in which he is not mteiestcd I will dispute 
veiy calmly upon the prob.ibility of another 
man’s son being hanged , but if a man zealously 
enfoices the piob ibilifcy that my own son will bo 
hangeel, I shall ccit iinly not be in a veiy good 
huniom witli liim ’ I added this illustiation 
‘It a man endeavouis to convince me that my 
wife, whom I love veiy much, and in whom 
I i)laco great confnh nee, is a disagreeable 
worn in, and is even unfaithful to me, I shall be 
\eiy angry , for he is putting me in feai of being 
unliappy ’ IMuhha^ ‘But, sii, tiuth will 
always be ir an ('\ uiiination ’ Johnson ‘Yes, 
sir , but it is piinfiil to be foiccd to tlcfend it 
Considei, sir, how should you like, though con 
scums of youi innocence, to be tiled bcfoie a 
jury foi a capital ciimc once a week ’’ 

We talked of education at gnat schools, the 
advantages and disadv.intages of which Johnson 
displayed in a luminous manner , but his aigu- 
ments piepomh latcd so much in favoui of the 
ben ('fit which a boy of good parts might receive 
at one of them, that I have re.ison to believe 
Mr IMuiriy was veiy much influenced by wlnit 
he had heard today in liis deti iniin.ition to 
send his own son to AVestniinster scliool — I 
have icied in the same m innci with regird to 
my own two sons , having jd iceel the eldest at 
Eton, ind the second it Westminster I cannot 
say which is best But in justice to both those 
noble seminiiies, I with high s itisfaction de 
dare that my boys h.ive deiivcd fiom them i 
great deal of good, and no evil , and I tiust 
they will, like Horace, be giatefid to theif 
fatlu'i for giving them so valuable an education 

I inlioduced the topic, which is oft( 11 igno- 
i.intly urged, that the umveisities of Engl inel 
aie too rich so that learning does not flouiuh 
in them as it would do if those who teach had 
smaller salaries, and dejamded on then assiduity 
for a gieat pait of then income Johnson . 

‘ Sii, the very reverse of this is the trutli ; the 
English umveisities arc not rich enough Oui 
fellowships aie only sufficient to support a man 
during Ills studies to fit him for the world, 
and accordingly in general they are held no 
longer than till an opportunity offers of getting 
away Now and tin n, perhaps, there is a fellow 
who grows old in his college , but this is against 
his will, unless he bo a man very indolent indeed 

1 Di Adam femitli, who wms for some time a pio- 
fessoi m tlie Univcrsify of Glasgow, luis uttered, in 
his Wuillh of Nutioyts, some refl( c lions ujioii this sub- 
ject, which aie certainly not well founded, and seem 
to be invidious — BoaWXLL 
T 
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A hundred a year is reckoned a good fellowship, 
and that is no more than is nee cssary to keep 
a man decently as a scholar. AVe do not allow 
our fellows to marry, because we considei 
academical institutions as pfcpaiatory to a set- 
tlement in the world It is only by being em- 
ployed as a tutor that a fellow can obt.iiii any- 
thing more than a livelihood To be sure a 
man who has enough without teaching will 
piobably not teach , for we would all be idle 
if we could In the same manner, a man who 
I is to get nothing by tear lung will not exert 
I himself (iiesham College was intended as a 
^ place of instiuetion for London , able jirofessois 
I were to read lectures gratis , they contrived to 
1) Lve no sehol us , whereas if they had been 
i allowc'd to leeeive hut sixpence a lectuie fioni 
j each scholar, they would have been emulous to 
j h Lve had many scholars Eveiyhody will agice 
, that it should bo the interest of those who teach 
to have sehol.iis, and this is the case in our 
universities That they are too iich is certainly 
not true , for tin y li.ive nothing good cnougli to 
keep a in in ol < minent le lining with them for 
his life In tin* foreign iinivi isitics a prolessoi- 
ship IS a high thing It is as much almost as i 
man can mike by his le lining, and then foie 
wi hud the most le iriied men abroad ate lu the 
uuivcusitus It IS not so with us Our um 
veisities aio impoveiislud of leuning by tlu' 
Iienury of thi'ii piovisions I wish tluie were 
m.iny pi u es of .i thous ind ,i yt u at Oxioid, to 
ketj) lust latemeiiof h lining fiorn quitting tin 
Univei sity ’ Undoubti dly, it tins wtie the e isi , 
liteiatuie would li.ive 4I still gu.itei dignity and 
splendour .it Oxtoid, and tlicie would begmiidei 
living soul CCS ot instiuetion 
I mentioned ]\Ii IMael inrin’s ' uneasiness 
oil aitoiint of a (Ugicc of iiiluule Clleh^sly 
I thiown on his di ei ised Liflit 1 in Cohlsiniths 
j Iltsloiif of Ainiudttd JS\ttni(\ in which th it 
celcbiatcd in ithciii itieian is npiesoited .is 
* being suhj((t to lits of jiwning so violent 
as to leiidei him iiicipihli' of pioeteding 111 
his leetiue , .1 story .iltogi tliei unfounded, 
hut toi the 2mblieatioii of which the 1 iw would 
give no iei>uitioii2 This led us to agit.ite 
the question wliethei Icg.il ledic s could be 
j oht.imod, even when a ni.iu’s deec ised leli 
j tioii w is caluniiiiated m a puhheation IMi 
j Muii.iy luaintained theie should be ic2> nation, 
j unless the authoi could justify Inmsclt by 
j pioviiig tile* t.iet Johnson ‘ Sii, it is of so 


i * A(ho( ito (aftoiw.nds Lord Die'glioiii), .iiid son of 
Cohn Mai lull III, riulei>s.ui ol Matlieiu.il les 111 Edin- 
buigli UiiiMisitv 

* 111 UoldMiiitli was dead before Mr Maelauiin 
diseoieiod ilu huheious eiioi Ihit Mi Noiiise tin 
bo()lvS( llor, wlio w.is the juopiu toi ol tt'O wi»ik iiisni 
luHU ; ipplu d toby bu John Pnu^li igued \eiy li lad- 
sonulv to liive tlio leaf 011 wlncli it wis coiitmud 
i can. elltd uid lepiuitcd without it, at Ins own expense 

, — llOisWkLU 


much more consequence that truth should bo 
told than that individuals should not bo made 
uneasy, that it is much better that the law doea 
not restrain writing freely concerning the cha- 
laetcrs of the dead Damages will be given to 
a man who is calumniated m his lifetime 
bcc.ause ho may be hurt in his worldly interest, 
or at least hurt in his mind , but the law does 
not regard that uneasiness winch a man feels on 
liaving his ancestor calumniated That is too 
nice Let him dtny whit is said, and let the 
m ittei have i f.iir chance by discussion. But 
if .1 m ni could say nothing against a character 
but what ho can piove, history could not he 
wiitten , for a gri'at de.il is known of men of 
which proof cannot be bi ought A minister 
may be notoiioiisly known to take biibes, and 
yet you m.iy not be able to prove it ’ Mi 
Muii.iy suggested th.it the authoi should be 
oliligfd to show somcsoit of evidence, though 
lie would not requiie a stiict legal jiiouf , but 
Johnson himly and icsolutely opjioscd any re- 
sti xmt whatever, as adverse to a fii 0 investiga- 
tion of the oh iraeters of mankind ^ 


* Wb it Dr .Tobiison has beio saul is undoublt dly 
good s( use jell 1111 ifi iid tli.it 1 i\v, tlioiigli di lined 
by Lutd (\iko ‘the iieiUetioii of n isoii, is not slto- 
gilliei with liiin , foi it is Ik hi in the books, tint .111 
tl ( u k on the lepiit ition eiin of a (bid 111 111 iinv b(* 
liiinislK d .IS a libel, bee luse t( pding to a bi( u b ol tlio 
li(*K( Tluae IS, lioweiei, 1 IkIkio, no iiioddii d(- 
( id« d ( ise to th it < lb ( t 111 the King s Ih in h, 'liinity 
T(iin, 17'M), tlio epu dioii occ lined on oei isioii ol ,ui 
mdutiiKiit, 1 III J(jilinin, will), is a yiopintur 

ot iiiuwsi)tp(i entitled the HoibZ, wn toiiiid guilty 
of a libd dgiiiist Fill t.oU]Mi, (bei i->(d, bi ( uisi* 
f(*itnn in)Uiious eliiigts jgiiust bis Loidship weio 
im]>lislH'(t in tbit p.ipd An aiiest of jmk luent hnv- 
iiig b( ( 11 iiKUtd loi, the* 01 ( w.Ts iftdwnds soh ninlv 
ii u( d My liuud Ml Lenst, whoiu I deli^bt in 
In\ iiig .Ml o]tiioiluiiit\ to ]»i.iis( not only loi in > ilnli- 
lus, but Ills iiiuiiKis— i gi nib nun whoso iiu n nt 
(jJeiiiiiiii blood h.is bun iiiellowed in Fn_,l.ind, .ind 
who in ly bo tiiily’’ s ud tei unite the hiiioii and the 
Ixnndii w IS oiK of tin counsel foi Mt Toi)ln.in JIo 
^llSJ>ll^(d inueb b lining and in^ainnty upon the gi in - 
i.il question , wine h, lioweii 1, w is not ek( nb d, .is the 
(ouit gi lilted an .aiKst ehnlly on the* inloiniality of 
tlio indutiiioiit iSO in.iii bis a liiglni lexennot lor 
the law ot liuhnd tliin 1 h.ivc, but, with all de- 
leiineo, J e uiuot In Ip llunkuig th.it pioseeutiun by 
indKlinent, it .1 dilmdiut is ihki to bo .illowid I0 
pistilj , must oltdi be \eiy opin issue, unh ss jeiius, 
wbom I nil inoie .nid inou (onlnnud in Jioldin^ lo bo 
imkes ot I iw as will as of lai I, k solulelj iiiteipo^o 
Ut I ito, an Act ol rdiliiimnt lias jnssed eidlnatmy 
of ihdi lull right to om ,is well is the othoi in niatlor 
ot libel, and tho bill hiving bein biouglit in by a 
laquibii geiitldnan, in iny ut Ins piity have*, in most 
( vtiav ig.uit tdiiis, doe la lined on the wondeiful .k ([ui- 
sitiem to tho hlu'ity of the jmss For my own put, 
I cvei waseh illy ot o])inion th.it this light vv.is inheieiit 
in tho veiy constitution of ajuiy, .and, indeed, in seiisa 
and leason, msepu.ibh* lioin then iinpoit int luuetion 
To establish it, thi'ietoro, by statute, is, I think, 
naiiowing its found.ition, vvlueh is the bioad anel deep 
basis of common law Would it not rather weaken the 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

177G 

On Thill sday, April 4, having caHetl on Dr 
Johnson, I said it w is a pity that tiiitli was not 
so film as to bid defiance to all attacks, so that 
it might be shot at as much as people chose to 
attempt, and yet lemain unhuit JoilNbON 
‘ Then, sir, it would not be sliot at Nobody 
attempts to dispute tliat two and two make 
foul , but with contests conccining inoial truth, 
human passions are gciicially mixed, and tlicie- 
foie it must be ever liable to assault and mis- 
leprescnl ition 

On Fiiday, Apiil 5, being Good Fiiday, after 
having attemhd the moimng seiMce at l^t 
C'K incut’s Chill ch, I walked home with Johnson 
AVc talked of tlie Rom in Catholic religion 
Johnson ‘In the baibaious ages, sii, pinsts 
and people weie ecpially deetivcd, but aftd 
Wilds till le weic gloss coiiu]>tions intiodiiccd 
by the cleigy, such as indulgences to pnesls to 
hive concubines, and tlie worslai) of images, 
not, indeed, mcalcated, but knowingly iiei- 
mittcd ’ He stiongly censurid the licensed 
stews at Ronii' Ro'^vvi LL ‘So then, sir, you 
would allow of no iircgulai inteicouise what- 
evei between tlie sexes’ Johnson ‘To be 
buie I would not, sir I would punish it much 
more than it is done, and so icstiain it In all 
countnes tluie li is been foinication, as in all 
couiitiies theie has been theft , but time may 
bo moic 01 less of the one, as well as of the* 
other, in piopoitiou to the foice of law All 
men will natiiinlly commit foinication, as all 
men will natuially ste il And, sii, it is vtiy 
ahsuid to aiguc, as has been otten done, th it 
piostitutcs are m cessaiy to pievent the violi nt 
elUetb of apjictite from violiting the decent 
oi<lei of life, nay, should bo pei nutted, in 
Older to incscive the chastity of oui wives and 


right of jnimogcmtmo, orany othiroMamlunivi'isallj 
ai kiinwltdgi tl light, blioiildtlif I^tgislaluie j)ass an ait 
m iiNoiii of it^ IninyLi/h? to ili( l\o]>lc o/biotlund 
again t diimnidnng the numlnr of the Lords <)/Si‘ ion, 
pul)lishi<l in I7sr», thcic i'. the following jussage, which, 
as a coinisc, and, as 1 hope, i hui and r.ilionil slati 
ol the inattir, 1 presume to qiioti — ‘The juiios ot 
Engl Old aic judges of lain as will as ol fact m viany 
civil and in all ci iminal in d's dint my piiiKiidi s of 
rec.i&^a ace may not be inisaiipiehi mltd an> nioic than 
my piinciplcb ot bubmission, I piotist tli it I should be 
the last man in the woikl to em oung< luiu s to coii- 
tradii t idslily, wantonly, 01 peiviiscU, tlie oimiion ol 
the ludges On the contiary, I would have tin m listen 
resppitlully to the advice they icemveliom the hoin h, 
by which they may olUn be well dim ted in toiming 
their own ojjinion , which, “and not aiiothei s,” is 
the opinion they aie to letuiu upon Uuir oathi> But 
where, oltii due atti ntion to all th it the ludge has said, 
they arc decidedly ot a did* rent opinion tiom him, they 
have not onl> a power and a right, but they aie hontul in 
conscienu to bnng m a verdict accordingly — BobWJs-LL, 


daughters Depend upon it, sir, severe laws, 
steadily enforced, would be sufficient against 
those evils, and would promote marriage.’ 

I stated to Imn this case — ‘ Suppose a man 
has a daughter, who ho knows has been seduced, 
but her misfortune is concealed fioiii the woild, 
should he keep her in his house ’ Would he not, 
by doing so, bo acccssoiy to imposition’ And 
l^cihaps a woitliy nnsuspccting man might come 
and many this woman, unless the fatliei lufoiin 
him of the tiutli ’ Johnson ‘ Sir, ho is 
acce&soiy to no imposition His daughtei is m 
his house , and if a man coints her, he takes liis 
chance If a fnoiul, or indeed if any man, asks 
his oinnion whether he should many her, he 
ought to advise him against it, without telling 
why, because his ical opinion is then rcqiiiied 
Ol, if he has other daugliteis who know of her 
fi nlty, he ought not to kei p liei in Ins liouse 
You uic to considei the state of life is this we 
are to judge of one anothoi’s ch iracteis as well 
as we can , and a man is not bound in honesty 
01 honoui to tell ns tlie faults of his daughter 
or of himself A man who has debauched Ins 
fnend’s diughtcr is not obliged to say to every 
body, “ Take caie of me , don’t let me into yoiir 
house without suspicion I once debauched a 
fnend’s daughtei , 1 miy debauch yoius 

Ml Tin ale cilled upon him, and ajipeaied to 
beai the loss of Ins son with a m inly composuie 
Theie w.is no alFcctation .ibout him , and he 
talked, as usual, ujion imhfreient subjects He 
seemed to me to liesitate as to the intended 
It ill in toui, on winch I tlattcied myself he and 
Mis Tln.ilc and Di Johnson were soon to set 
out, and theiefore I pressed it as much as I 
could I mentioned that Mr Beauclcik had 
said tint Jkiictti, whom they were to c.uiy 
with them, would keep them so long in tlie 
little towns of Ins own distiict, that they would 
not have time to see Romo I mentioned this 
to put them on then guard Johnson ‘Sir, 
we do not thank Mi Reaiiclerk for supposing 
that we aie to be diicctcd by Ran tti No, sn , 
Ml Thrale is to go by my advice, to Mr 
Jackson^ (the all-knowing), and get fiom Inin 
a iilau for seeing the most that can be seen in 
the time that we iiave to tiavel We must, 
to be sure, see Rome, Naples, Florence, and 
Venice, and as much more as we can ’ (Speak- 
ing with a toni’ ot aiiim ition ) 

AVlien I expicsscd an eaniest wish foi his 
lemaiks on Italy, he said, ‘ I do not ste th it I 
could make a book upon Itily, yet I should be 
glad to gi t 1200 01 £jOO by such a woik ’ Tins 
show id both that a journal of Ins Tom upon 
the Continent was not wholly out of his coniem- 


1 A g< nth III, 111 wlio, fioia liis cxtraoidinary stores of 
knowledge, has bciu styled mnrii%icnt Johnson, I 
tliink 111} piopuly, iltiied it to all knoicing, as it is 
a 1(1 ham sohnm, appiopiiated to the buprcine Being 
— BobWtLL.. 
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pLition, and tliat he uniformly adhered to that 
strange opinion which his indolent disposition 
made lam utter ‘ No man but a blockhead ever 
wiote except for money ’ Numerous instances 
to refute this will occur to all who are versed in 
the history of literature 

lie gave us one of the many sketches of 
character which were treasured in his mind, 
and which he was wont to pioducc quite uiux- 
liectedly m a veiy enttit.iining manner ‘I 
Litely,’ said ho, ‘received a letter fiom the 
East Indies, fioin a gentleman wlioin I lornieily 
know very well lie had letuined fioin that 
countiy vvitli a handsome foitune, as it was 
rcekono(], befoie ine.ins were found to ae<]uiie 
those immense sums which liave been bioiight 
fiom thence of late , he was a scholar, and an 
agiei'ahle man, and lived very prettily m 
London till his wife died Aftei her death he 
took to dissipation and gaining, and lost .ill he 
had One evening ho lost icIKJOO to a gentleman 
whoso name I am sorry I have foi gotten Next 
moining ho sent the gentleman LoOO with an 
apology tliat it was all he had in the woild 
The gentkmin sent tlic money back to him, 
declaring lie would not accept of it, and add- 
ing, that if i\lr had octasion foi JLTiOO 

inoie ho would lend it to him He resolved to 
go out again to the East Indies, and make his 
tortune anew Jit got a considciable appoint- 
ment, and I had some intention of accomp.inying 
him H<ul 1 tliought then as I do now, I should 
have gone but at that time I had objections to 
quitting England ’ 

It w.is a very remarkable circumstance about 
Johnson, whom sliallow obscrvcis have siqqioscd 
to have been ignorant of the woild, that veiy 
few men had seen greater vaiicty of chaiacteis, 
and none could observe them btttei, as was 
evident fiom the strong yet nice lautiaits which 
he of It n dicw I have frccpiently thouglit that 
if he h.id in ide out what the Fiench call unt 
catalonui lai'ioruu^e of all the people wlio had 
jiasscd undei his obseivation, it would have 
afforded a very rich fund of instruction and 
entertainment The suddenness with which 
his accounts of some of them staited out in 
conveisation, was not less ple.isiug than sur- 
luising I remember he once observed to me, 
‘It IS wondeiful, sir, what is to be found in 
London The most literary conversation that I 
ever enjoyed was at the table of Jack Ellis, a 
money-scrivoner behind the Koyal Exch.ingc, 
with whom I at one peiiod used to dine generally 
once a week.’^ 


* This Mr Ellis was, I believe, the last of that pro- 
fession ( Uled bcnveiierii, which is one of the London 
comp lilies, but of which the business is no longti 
earned on separately, but is tiansactcd by .ittoineysaiid 
others Ho was a man of litoratuie and talents He 
was the author of a Umlibrastlc version of Maphacuss 
Canto, In addition to the Jhneid, of some poems m 
Dodsleys Collections, and various other small pieces , 


Volumes would be required to contain a list 
of his numerous and various acquaintance, none 
of whom ho ever forgot, and could desciibo 
and discriminate them all with precision and 
vivacity He associated with persons the most 
widely diffeient m manners, abilities, rank, anil 
accomplishments He was at once the com- 
l>inion of the biilliant Colonel Forrester of tl o 
Cuards, who wrote TIu’ Polite Philosopher, .iml 
of the awkward and uucoutli Jtobert Levett , of 
Loid Thuilow, and Mr fSastres, the Italian 
mastci , and has dined one day with the beauti- 
ful, giy, and fasciniting Lady Ciaven,* and the 
next witli tlic good JMrs Gaiciiiier, the tallow- 
cli.imlh'r, on Snow Ilill 

On my exjuessing my womlcr at his discover- 
ing so much of the knowledge poculi ir to 
diffeient professions, he told me, ‘ I kaint 
what I know of lawthufly fiom Mr Ikillow,- 
a vciy able man I leiint some too fiom 
Chambers , but was not so teachable then 
One IS not willing to be taught by a young 
man ’ When I expiessed a wish to know nioic 
about Mr B.vllow, Jolinson said, ‘Sir, I hue 
scon him but once these twenty yeira The 
tide of life has dnvi'ii us dittcicnt ways ’ I 
v\ vs soiry at tin time to bear this , but whoever 
(puts the cieeks of piivate connections, and 
fully gets into the great ocean of lauidon, 
will by impel ceptible degiecs unavoukilily 
expel icnco such cessations of acquaint- 
ance 

‘ My knowkflge of physic,* he added, ‘ I 
learnt fiom Dr James, whom I helped in 
wilting tlie piojiosals foi his Diction viy, and 


but being a vciy modi d imn, nt\cr put his iianu to 
.iiqllimg lie showi (1 niL a tl nisi ition winch Ik hid 
iiknle ol Ovids hjiisiUs, \ciy pioltily done Tin ic is 
a good cngiivcd ]i<)iti.ut ol him by Pcthci, hom a 
pH tine by Fiy, whu li hsiigs in the li ill of tlic Stiivc- 
ncis Comiiiuy 1 visitctlhnn October 4, 17o(), in his 
ninetv-tliiid V'cii, and lound his ludgiiicnt di^tnn t 
.ind clc‘ 11 , and his nicmoiy, though laded so ns to lail 
him ()( ( asionally, >et, ashcussuied me, and 1 nidi i d per- 
ecive'd, aide to seive him veiy well iftei a litlU k eol- 
1< etion It was agiec.ible to obscive tluit he w is In e 
lioni the discontent and fietlulmss which too oltm 
molest old age He, m llio summer of that vtar, 
walked to Jtotlierhithe, whcie he dined and walked 
home in the evening He died on the 31t>t of Deeeniucr 
I7dl — HOSVV CLL 

* Lord Mueaitncy, who, with other distinguished 
qualitns, is icinaikahle also toi an elegant ])le isantiv, 
told me th it hi nut Johnson <it Lady (’laMiis, nul 
that he seemed jc ilous of any mteiti lene o ‘ JSo,’ said 
his Loidship, siiiiling, ‘7 kept biuk ’—Boswell 

* There is an aeeount of him in Sir .Tohn H.iwkins’s 
Life of Johnson, p 2J4 Mi Thomas Billow was aut hot 
of an excellent Tieatiseof Equity, punted anon} moiisly 
in 1742, and lately icimhhshed with veiy valuable 
additions, by John Fonblanque, Esq Mr Ballow 
died suddenly In London, July 26, 17fe2, aged seventv- 
live, and is mentioned in the Gentleman's Magazine lor 
that year as ‘ a gieat Greek scholar, and famous for hni 
knowledge of the old pliiJosophy Malonb. 
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also a little in the Dictionary itself ' I also 
learnt from Dr Lawrence,* but was then grown 
more stubborn.* 

A cuiious incident happened to-day while Mr 
Thiale and I sat with him Francis announced 
that a laige packet was brought to him from the 
post-office, said to have come from Lisbon, and 
it was chaiged €7, lOs He would not receive 
it, supposing it to be some tuck, nor did he even 
look at it Lilt, upon inquiiy afterwards, he 
found it was a real i)acket for him, from that 
vciy fiicnd in the East Indies of whom he h id 
been speaking, and the sliip which caiiitd it 
I iving come from Loitugal, tins packet, with 
otlieis, had been jiut into the post-olhee at 
Lisbon 

1 mentioned a new gaming club, of which IMr 
Leiutleik hid given mo an account, wheie the 
meirdieiH ^dijed to a dcspeiate extent John- 
son ‘ Depend upon it, sir, this is meie talk 
11 /m IS luincd by g.iming’ You will not tmd 
in\ mstinois m an ago There is a stiangi lout 
m ule about deep play wheioas you have many 
moic iiLople ruined by adventurous tiade, and 
Vi't we do not hcii such an outciy against it ’ 
'J 11 1 { VI K ‘ Thcie may bo few people ahsoluti ly 
lumod by deep play , but veiy m uiy aie much 
hint in till ir ciiciimstances by it ’ Johnson 
‘ Y< s, sir, and so aie veiy many by otliei kinds 
of expense ’ I had heard him talk once bi'fou 
in the simo mannei , and at Uxtoid he said, ‘lie 
wislied he hid Ic lined to play at cauls ’ The 
tiuLli however is, that lie loved to display his 
ingenuity in aigument , and theiefore would 
toinetimes in conveisation maint.iin oiunions 
wlnili lie was sensible vveie wiong, but 111 su])- 
porting which, his leasoning and wit would be 
most conspicuous He would begin thus ‘Why, 
sii, as to the good 01 evil ol caid placing 
‘Now,’ s.iul Gunck, ‘lie is thinking wliixh 
side he shall take ’ He appeared to have a 
pleasure in contiadiction, especially when any 
opinion whatever wisdtliveied with an air ol 
confidence , so th it tlieie was liaidly any toxuc, 
if not one of the gieat tiutlis of icligion and 
moi ility, that he might not have been incited 
to ai gnu either for or against Loid Elibank^ 
had the highest admiiation of his poweis He 
once obseived to me, ‘AVhxtevei ojnnions John 
Bon m iintams, I will not say that he convinces 
me , but he nevei fails to show me that he has 
good leasons for it ’ I have' heaiil Johnson pay 
ins Loidship this high compliment ‘I ncvci 
was in Loid Elibank’s cominny without leain- 
ing something ’ 

\\"e bit togi'ther till it was too late for the 
afternoon scivice Thiale said lie had come 


* 1 have in vain endcivoured to find out vvliat juris 
Johnson vviotc for Di James Feiliaps medical men 
maj — boswELL 

2 An einiucnt physician, and President of the College 
cC rii} sn Kins 

• Paliick Lord Elibank, who died m 1778 — Boswelu 


with intention to go to church with us Wo 
went at seven to evening prayers at St Clement’s 
Chuich, after having diiink coffee, an indul- 
gence which I understand Johnson yielded to on 
this occasion in compliment to Thiale 

On Sunday, Apiil 7, Eastcr-Day, after having 
been at St. Paul’s Cathedial, I tame to Dr 
Johnson, according to my usual custom It 
seemed to me that there was always something 
peculiarly mild and jdacid in hia m.inner ujion 
this holy festival, the cornmemoi.ition of the 
most joyful event in the histoiy of our 
woild, the rcsuriection of our Lord and 
SvvioUR, who, liaving tiiumphed over death 
and the giave, luoclaimed iminortiility to 
m inkiiid 

I rejicated to him an argument of a lady of my 
acqii imt nice, who mamt.iincd that hei hus- 
b ind’s having been guilty of numberless inh- 
delities leleased hei fiuin conjugal obligations, 
because they weie iccijuocal Johnson ‘This 
IS miserable stuff, sii To the contract of 
mariiage, besides the man and wife, theie is a 
thud pait>-— Society , and if it be considcied as 
a vow— God and theicfoie it cannot be dis- 
solved by then consent alone Laws are not 
mule for paiticular cases, but for men in 
gencial A woman may be unhappy with hei 
husband , but she cannot be fieed fioiii him 
without the ajipiobation of tlu civil and eccle- 
siastical powei A man may be unli.qipy 
because he is not so iich as another, but he is 
not to stize upon anothei’s projieity with his 
own hand LoswJ Lh ‘Lut, bii, this lady docs 
not want tliat the contiact bliould be dissolved; 
she only aigues th it she may indulge herself in 
gallantiies with equ il fitedomas hei liusband 
d(Hs, piovnlcd she takes caic not to introduce a 
spill lous issue into his family, You know, sii, 
vvh it jMaciobius has told of Julia ’ * Johnson . 

‘ This 1 idy ot youis, sii, 1 think, is very ht foi a 
blot hei ’ 

]\Ir Macbean, author of the Dutionam of 
Ancient Geofnaplnjy cime in He mentioned 
that he hail been foity yeais absi'iit from Scot- 
land ‘Ah, Boswell’’ said Johnson, smiling, 

‘ what would you give to he foity years fiom 
Scotland <” Is iid, ‘ I should not hkc to be so 
long absent fiom the seat of my ancestcu.s ’ This 
gentleman, IMib Williams, and Mr Levett dined 
with us 

Di Johnson made a remark, which both Mr. 
Maebtau and I thought new It was this that 
‘the law against usuiy is for the protection of 
creditois as well as debtors , for if theie were 
no such check, pcojile would be apt, from tho 
tcnqitation of great interest, to lend to desperate 
pci sons by whom they would lose their money 
Accordingly theie aie instances of ladies being 
ruined by having injudiciously sunk then for- 

1 ‘ Nunquara emin nisi navi plena tollo vectorem.' 
Lib iL c 5 
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tunes for high annuiticB, which after a few years 
ceased to be paid in consequence of the ruined 
circiunstancos of the borrower ’ 

Mis Williams was very peevish ; and I won- 
deied at Johnson’s patience with her now, as I 
had often done on similar occasions The tiuth 
is, that his humane consideration of the forlorn 
and indigent state in which this 1 idy wis left by 
her father, induced him to tuat her with the 
utmost tenderness, and even to be dcsiioiis of 
procuring her amusement, so as sometimes to 
incommode many of his finiids by cariying hei 
with him to their houses, wheie, fiom lui ni in- 
ner of cnting, in consefiuinec of hei blimlmss, 
uhe ( ould not but ollciid the dtlic icy of peisons 
of me e M nsations 

After coffee, we went to afteinoon seivicc in 
St ('lemtnt’s Church Observing some Ix'gg 11 s 
in the stiect .is we w.ilked along, I saiel to him, 
I siqiposed theie was ne) civilised country in tlie 
woild whcic the misery of want in the lowest 
classes of the peo])lc was prevented Johnson 
‘ I believe, sii, theie is not , but it is bettei that 
some should lie unhappy, than that none should 
be hap[)y, which would bo the case in a geiiei.il 
st it(‘ of eepi ility 

AVben tlu' se i vice was ended I went home with 
him, and we sat epiietly by oui selves Ife re- 
commtnded Dr Cbcyne’s boohs* I s.iid, I 
thought Cbeyne had been rei honetl wlnmsii il 
—‘So ho w.is,’ 8.11(1 he, ‘in some things, but 
there is no end of objections Tlicie .ire few 
books to winch some objection or other miy not 
bo made ’ He added, ‘I would not hive you 
re.id anything else of Cbeyne, but his book on 
Hciltb, and his En<jliish Malady ’ 

Upon the (pieHtion whether a man who h.ad 
been guilty of vinous actions would do well to 
force himself into solituele and sadness’ JoiiN- 
HON ‘ No, sii, unless it pi event him from being 
VICIOUS ag nil AVitli some people gloomy peni- 
tence IS only madness tumid upside down A 
man m.iy bo gloomy till, in 01 di i to bo relieved 
fiom gloom, ho his ueoiiisc .ig iin tociimin.il 
indulgence's ’ 

On Wed 1108(1 ly, Apiil 10, 1 dined with him at 
Mr Thrali'’H, wheie \veic Mr Muiphy and some 
othei comp.iny Befoie dinner, Dr Johnson 
and I ii.isscd some time by oui selves I was 
801 ry to find it w.is now resolved that the pro- 
posed joiiiney to Italy should not take pi ice this 
year He siid, ‘ I .iin dis.qipointeil, to be suie , 
but it IS not a gi cat disappointment ’ I won- 
dered to see him bear with a philosoidiical 
calmness what would have made most people 
peevish and fietful I perceived, however, that 
he had so waimly i heiished the hope of enjoying 
cl.issical scenes, th.it he could not easily p.ut 
with the scheme , fui he s.ud, ‘ I shall piobably 
contiive to got to Italy some other way. But I 


* A celebr.iti'd jdu siti in and author of medical and 
SUkthematical win kb 


won’t mention it to Air and Airs. Thrale, as ifc 
might vex them ’ I suggested that going to 
Italy might have done Air and Alls Thr.ile 
good J(JHNsoN ‘I rather believe not, sir 
While giief IS fie^h, eveiy attempt to diveit 
only iirit.ites You must w.iit till giief bo 
dif/(’sUd, and then amusement will dissipate the 
lem tins of it ’ 

At dinner Air Aturphy entertained us with 
the history of ATr Josex>h Simxison, a school- 
fellow of Dr Johnson’s, a baiiister-at -1 iw, of 
good parts, but who fell into a ilissqi.ited couise 
of life, incompatible with tbit success in his 
luofission whicli lu* once h.ad, and would otluT- 
wisc h ive des( ivtdly in imtaincd , yet he still 
picscrved a dignity in his dixiortmcnt He 
wi((tc a ti igcdy on tlie story of Leonid is, en- 
titled The Pail tot He le id it to .i company of 
lawyi is, who found so m my f.iiiUs th it he wiote 
it ovi r ag.nn so then thiK' ware two tiagedies 
on tlie same subj(.(t.md with the s ime title 
Di Johnson told us that one of tlu m w.is still 
in his possession This veiy jmee w.as, aftir 
his death, published by some jiiison who b.id 
bien about him, and foi the sake of a little hasty 
X»iofit w>s ball uionsly advei till'd, so is to m ike 
it be believed to have hi on wiitteii by Johnson 
himself 

I S'ld I disliked the custom which some 
jieople Ind of bunging tliiir clnldicn into eom- 
p.iny, bee luse it in a ni.niiici foieed us to pay 
foolish conqiliments to jdi.ise tluir iiiient, 
iloilNsON ‘You aio ngbt, sii A\T* nny bo 
excns(Hl for not c inng much about otlii r ju ojib ’s 
ebililii n, for there ai e in my who cm v f ly little 
.iboiit then own clnldun It ini} be ()l)s(ived 
that men who, fiom bung I'lig gid in bus.ni ss, 
01 fiom then conise ol lifi in W'li itevei wi>, 
seldom SCO tlu n cliildiui, do not ene nmeh 
.ibout them I injsclf should not b.ivo li.id 
imith foiidmss foi a child ol my own’ AIls 
Tiikale ‘Niy, sii, how can jou tdk so’’ 
Johnson ‘At least I ncvei wished to li.avc a 
child ’ 

All Alurjihy mentioned Dr Johnson’s having 
a design to iinblish an i dition of Cowley Joliii- 
son s.ud he elid not know but he should , .md he 
eNjirossed hia dis qiprob.xtion of Di Hind for 
h iving puhlishcd a mutil ited edition uiidci the 
title of Wo)k^ of Alnaham (Jouhy Ali 

Aluiphy thought it a h.id piecediiit, obsuviiig 
th.at any author might be used in the same m.in- 
noi, aiiel that it was jileising to see the v.iiiety 
of an autlioi’s compositions .it dilFeient xieriods 

AVe talked of FI itni.an’s x)oems , and AIis 
Thialc obseived tb.it Pope b.id partly boiiowcil 
fiom him The Dtnnq C/u idiaa to his Soul John 
son reiicatcil Koehcstci’s veises ujion Flatmau, 
which I think by much too seveie — 

* Nor that slow dimlgo in swift Pimlaiic strains, 
Flatniui, who ('nwli \ iinil itis witli i».iins, 

And lilies a j idtd musc, whipt with louse lems * 
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I like to recollect all the passages that I heaid 
Johnson repeat — it stamps a value on them 
He told us that the book entitled The Lues 
of the by IMr Cibber, was entiiely com- 

piled by Mr Shiels,' a Scotchman, one of Ins 

* 111 The Mmithly lltview for ^lay 1792, tliPie is such 
a coiipdioii of tlie above passage as I should think 
in^SLlf \tiy culpable not to subioiu — ‘This account 
Is \tiy inudiiitc The loIlo\v mg statcnniit of fads 
Avc know to be tiuo in cvfd maten il ( ncnnistant c 
binds as the prmcipil ( ollcctor and digcslci of the 
niitcn.ils loi file ^\oIk, but as he was \u> law in 
authorship, an mdiffeient writer in piose, and his 
1 uiguago lull of S( olticisnis, Cibber, who was a dcvci 
Inch f( How, and then sola itiiig Gnipln\intut among 
the booksclleis, w is rngaged to coircit the style and 
diction of the whole A\oik, then intended to make onl\ 
foiii volumes, with iiowei to alti i, expunge, oi .nld, is 
he liked lie w IS ilso to supi)lv noUs oci isionillv, 
csp( ( 1 dly i oiu 1 1 iinig those dr miatn i»oct^ willi w hoin 
he had been (hull} coiiMmiiit lie also engaged to 
wide se-idil ol the lues, wliuli, as w aic told he 
aeioidiiigly pcifoinu'fl Hu w is fuitlur iis( lul m 
stiikiiig out tlie J leolntical and Toij seidiinciils w liu h 
bliuls had iiKlustiiously iideispcis<d wluievd he 
could hung them m , and as the sm < ( ss ot tin woik 
0]ipt Old, altci all, > doubtliil, he was t oiikiil with 
IJI foi Ills liboiii, btsi<l( s a few sds ol the hooks, to 
disjKise among liis tin nds binds Ind lu ul> i,70, 
b( nil s the adv mt ige of many of the bt st livt^s in tlu 
wi'ik bi mg eonmnmuated b} fnends to the undii- 
tskiiug <md loi wlni h Mr binds h ul the same < on- 
bidciationas for the rest, being paid by the slii d, toi 
the whole He waas, liowevei, so aiieiy with Ins Wlng- 
gish supcivisor (Till , like his lalln i, being a vioh id 
stiikld lul the poldieil lumciples whieh pievaihd in 
the leign ot tnoige tlu beioiul) for so unmiKdnll} 
mutildmg his(oii\ and seuutmg Ins politus, tli it In 
wrote Cibber a diillcnge, but was picvcidcd liom 
sciKling it by the imblislier, wlio Inily langlud him 
out of his tuiy The iiropiidois, too, wcie iliscon- 
tiided in tlu end on acioinit of Mr Cdilni s uiux- 
jii < till indusliy , foi Ins eomi tions and alteiatioiia m 
the jnuot-slu rts wdc* so iiumciuus and eonsubi ibU 
th d the luintd made foi them agiievous addition to 
Ins bill and, in line, all pailics weie dissatisticd On 
the whole, the woik w is piodiu (ive of no i>iotit to the 
nndeitakcr-., who li id agieed, iii case of success, to 
111 ike Cibbei a lucst nt ot sniiu addition to the twenty 
guineas whu li he hid i«< lived, and for whieh liis le- 
ci ipt IS now in the bookseller’s h uids We aic fuitlici 
assuied tint lie actually obtained an additional sum 
W'lun he soon altei (in the ji ir 1758) uidoi tim.ddj 
cmbaiked foi Dublin, on an cng.igenunt foi one of the 
Iheaties there, but the shix> was ( ist away, and eveiy 
pel son on board peiished There weie about sixt} 
passengers, among whom was the Eiil of Diogheda, 
with man} othei persons of con s('([uc lice and luoiicit} 

*As to the alleged design of linking the conijnlfmcnt 
pass foi the woik of old Mr Cibber, the cbaig( s seem 
to have been founded on a some wb it niicliaidablc 
consti action We aie assuicd that the thought w is 
not haibourcd by some of the piopiutois, who aic 
still living, and we hope tliat it did not occui to the 
tliht designer of the work, who was also the piintci ol 
it, and who hole a lespectable character 

‘ Wehaie been induced to enter thus ciicumslantially 
into the foregoing ditail of facts i elating to the Luts 
tf tlie Toets, compiled by Messis Cibbi r and Sliicls, 
from a sincere legard to that sacied pimeiple of tioith 
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amanuenses * The booksellers,’ said he, ‘ gave 
Theopbiliis Cibbi'r, who was then in prison, ten 
guineas to allow Mr Cibber to be put upon the 
title-page as the author By this, a double im- 
position was intended in the fiist place, that it 
was the avoik of a Ciliher at all, and in the 
bccond pi i( (\ tint it was the woik of old Cibhei ’ 
Mr Muiphy s ml, that ‘ the Mi mans of Gi ay^s 
Life set liiin much higher in his estimation 
than his poems did , foi you tlieie saw a man 
eoustantly at woik 111 lit( 1 tturo ’ Johnson ac- 
quiesced m this, but depieciated the book, I 
thought very unit asonably For he said, ‘Ifoiccd 
m5nelf to le id it, only because it w is a common 
topic of cotiM IS ition I found it niighty dull , 
ind, as to the style, it is fit for the s( tond table ’ 

W by he thought so I was at a loss to conceive. } 
He now ga\e it as liis opinion, th.it ‘ Akenside 
was a supeiioi jioet both to Gi ly .ind IM.ison ’ 
Talking of the Beviews, Joliiison said, ‘I 
think tlu 111 vciy impiitiil Ido not know an 
instance of p 11 ti ility ’ Ht' mt ntioned what had 
pisstd upon the subject of the IMoiithly and 
(hit leal IUmcws, in the convoisatiou with whit h 
Ins JNlaje^-ty li id honoured liini He expati.itcd 
a little iiioie on them this evening ‘The 
Montlily Jicvunvei s,’ said he, ‘me not Heists, 
but they are Oliiisti ins with as little Chiisti.imty 
as 111 ly be , and are for pulling down all estab- 
lislimciits Tlie (hitic.il Kcviiwcis aic for sup- 
poitiiig the constitution, both in riiuich and 
St.ite The Ciiiical lleviewns, I belieic, often 
revu w without leading the hooks tluougli , hut 
I.ay liold of a topic, and wiito cliicny fiom then 
own minds The IMonthly Bcvicwt rs are duller 
men, and .are glad to rt ad the hooks tliiough ’ 

He talked of Loid Lyttlc ton’s extn me anxiety 
as an author, obseiviiig that ‘he was thiity 
yeais in piep iiing Ins history, and tint he em- 
idoyed a m.an to iioiiit it for him , as if (l.auglnug) 
.mother man could point his sense better th.in 
liunsclf ’ Mr Muiphy said he understood lus 


to which Dr Johnson so ngiclly adhcicd, according to 
the btst ot Ills knowledge, .and wIik h, wo bilu vt, no 
( oaso/tru/ion would have pi uv.iiltd on him to violate 
In rcgirtl to the 111 lUci, whu h wo now dismiss, he h.id, 
110 douht, been mish d by j><aitial ind wiong intoima- 
tion binds was the Doutoi s amanuensis, lu hid 
(luaiiellcd with Cibber it isnatui il to suppose tint 
he told his stoi} m his own way, and it is ecitain that 
he w'lb not “a M 1} stuidy moialist 
This exiikui.ition ajipiars to me veiy s.atisfactory 
It IS, howcvti, to be obstived th.at the stuiy told by 
Johnson docs not icst solely upon m\ ucoidof bis 
convcisation, foi he himself has puhlislK il it in his Lite 
ot Haminoud, whciehc says, ‘Themaiius( tijitol Shiels 
is now in my possession ’ Very piobahly he bad 
tiustcd to SIiicls’ word, and uevei looked at it so as to 
compile it with the Lives vf the Toetb, as imbhslicd 
uiidti Mr Cibbei’snamt Wliai bt caiiic of that rnauu- 
sciijit I know not I should liave liked much to 
exiiiiineit I biqipose it w.as tliiown into the hie id 
that impetuous combustion ot papi is wdiith Johnson, 
I think, rashly executed when nwi ibiuidus — Bosw li i 
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history was kept back several years for fear of 
Bmollctt Johnson. ‘Tins seems strange to 
IMniphy and mo, whenever felt that anxiety, 
blit sent what we wrote to the press, and let it 
take its cliance ’ Mrs Thrale ‘ The time }jas 
been, sii, wlien you felt it’ Johnson ‘AVliy 
1C ally, madam, I do not recolkct a time when 
that was the case ’ 

Talking of The SjifctaUn ho ‘^aid, ‘ It is won- 
derful that there IS such a ]>] ojioi tion of bad 
papeis m the half of tln' work which w.is not 
wiitteii by Addison , f(<r thcic w is .dl the ivoild 
to wiite that half, yet not a hilf of tint half is 
good One of tlie finest pieces in the English 
lingmg(‘ IS th(‘ p ipei on Xovc Uy, yet wo do not 
hr 11 it tilkid of It was written by Grove', a 
dissenting teacher ’ lie would not, I jicrccived, 
call him a dm/ 1/ man, though he was candid 
enough to .illow veiy great incut to his composi- 
tion Mr Murphy said he icmn'inheri'd win n 
there weic scveial people alive 111 London who 
enjoyed a considerable K'putition mcicly fioni 
liaving wiittdi a piper in T/u Sprctatoi lie 
mentioniMl ])iiiiculaily IMi ince, who used to 
fieepient Tom’s colfee house ‘ l>ut,’ siid .lohn 
son, ‘you must consider how highly S(iel(‘ 
8 ))Ciksof JMi Inco ’ lie would not allow that 
tho paper on cariying a boy to travel, signed 
Philip llonidnid, which wis re polled to be 
wiitten by the Loi d Ch inee lloi If 11 dw n kf , h id 
iiieiit He said, ‘ It was (juite vulgai, .ind had 
nothing luminous ’ 

Johnson nnntioncd Dr Barry’s’ System of 
riiysic ‘Ib'was .1 nnn,’ said he, ‘who had 
acf[inied a high leput.ition in Dublin, came over 
to England, and brought his reiuitation with 
him, but had not great success llis notion was, 
that pulsation occ isions de ith by ittiif 1011 , and 
that theiefoio tho way to preserve life is to 
ret lid pulsation But wc know that pulsation 
is stronge st m infants, and th it we inercase 111 
giowth while it operates in its le'gul.ii couise', 
80 it eamiot be tho c.iuse of destiuctioii ’ St»on 
after tills, he said sometliiiig veiy llittemu. 
to INfis d’lii lie', which I do not lecedlect, but 
it concluded with wisliiiig her long life 
‘Sir,’ said I, ‘if Di Biiiy's sjsteni be true, 
you have now shoiteried IMis Tin do’s Ide, 

I jH'iliijis some ininutes, by accelerating hei 
pulsatmn ’ 

' OiiThuisday, Apiil 11 , I dined with him at 
j General I’aoli s, in wliose house I now lesnleel, 

I and where I had evei after w.uds the hoiioiii ol 
^ being entei tamed with the kindest attention as 
his const lilt guest while I was in London, till I 
I had a house of my own tlieie I mentioned my 
having that moining introduced to Mi Gairiek, 
Count Neill, a Flemish nobleman of gieat rank 
and fortune, to wliom G.iiiick talked of Abel 
Druggei as a small pad, and related, with 
pleas.int vimity, that a Fienchinan who had seen 

* bu ImIw uil Dairy, Bait — Bobweeu 


him in one of his low chaiacters exclaimed, 
‘ Comment / je ne le crois pas Ce rCest pas 
Monsieur Gariick, ce qraml hommeP Gamck 
added, with an appearance of grave iccollcction, 
‘ If I were to begin life again, I think I should 
not play those low characters ’ Uiion which I 
obscivod, ‘Sir, you would bo m the wrong , for 
youi great excellence is your vaiicty of pi lying, 
youi representing so well characters so very 
diffcicnt ’ Johnson ‘ G iiiick, sir, was not m 
( iinest in what he ssid , foi, to be suie, his 
peculiai cxcclliuice is his vaiu ty , and pei haps 
theie IS not any one chaiactei which has not been 
a i well act( d by somebody else as he could do it ’ 
BoswI'LL ‘Wliy then, sir, did he talk so’* 
Johnson ‘Why, sir, to make you answer as 
you dnl ’ BosweIjE ‘ I don’t know, sir , he 
seemed to deep dip into his mind for the iillcc- 
tion ’ Johnson ‘He had not fai to dij), sn ; 
he had s iid the same thing piobably twenty 
times bcfoie ’ 

(Jf a nobleman r used at a very early period to 
hi di olfice he said, ‘ TIis pairs, sn, aie ]>utty 
Well foi .1 lord, but would not be distinguished 
in a mm who hid nothing else but his 
p ii ts ’ 

A journey to It ily was still in his thoughts 
He said, ‘A man wlio has not been in Italy is 
dw.iys conscious of an infeiioiity, from Ins not 
having seen what is exiicctr d a in m sliould sec 
Th(‘ gi and object of ii iv clling is to sc e the shoi c'S 
ot the iNb'diteiianc m On those slioies wen the 
toui gieit Einjiiies of the woild tlie Assyiian, 
the rusian, the Grecian, and tho Homan All 
oiu iiligion, almost all our law, almost all our 
aits, almost all th it hi is us above savage s, li.iij 
cometousfiumtheshousot thejMcditcii mean ’ 
The Gnu 111 oliseived, that ‘ Thj. Mijuier- 
RAM AN would be a noble subject for a 

POC III ’ 

Wc talkeil of translation I said I could not 
define it, noi could I think of a similitude to 
illustiate it, but that it apiieaied to me tho 
iianslitiou of poetry could be only unit ition 
Johnson ‘ You m ly tianslatc books ol science 
evictly You may aLo tianslitc histoiy, in so 
f 11 IS it is not embcllihlied with oiatoiy, which 
is poiticil I’oetiy, indeed, cannot he tians- 
laiid, and theiefoic it is the poets that juc- 
scivc the languages , foi we would not be at 
the tiouble to leain a language if we could have 
all that iH vviitti 11 111 it just as well in a tians- 
1 ition But as the beauties of poctiy cannot 
be pieseived in any lingiiage excipt that m 
which it was oiiginally wiitteii, we leain the 
language 

A gentleman maintained that the ait of punt- 
ing h,id hurt leal leaining, hy disseminating idle 
writings Johnson ‘ Su, if it had not been for 
tho ait of piiiiiirig, we should now liave no learn- 
ing at all , toi books would have peiished faster 
than they could have been tiaiiscnbed ’ This 
ohseivation seems not just, consideiiiig for how 
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many ages books were preserved by wilting 
alone ^ 

Tlie same gentleman maintained that a general 
diffusion of knowledge among a people was a dia 
advantage, for it made the vulgar rise above 
their humble sphere Johnson ‘Sir, while 
knowledge is a distinction, those who aie pos- 
sessed of it wnll natuially ri<^e above those wlio 
are not Merely to lead and wiite w is a 
distinction at hist, but we see, when reading 
and wilting ha\e become gcner.il, the common 
people keep then stations And so, weie higher 
aft nnments to become gcneial, the tllcct would 
be the s irne ’ 

‘ Goldsmith,’ he said, ‘ leferrcd everything to 
vanity, his viitues and his vices too weie liom 
that motive He was not a social man , lie iie\ ci 
e^cli.ingi d mind with you ’ 

He spiuit the e\cning at I\Ii Hoole’s ]\Tr 
I\Iick]e, tlie excellent ti nislitoi of The Lui>uul, 
was flunc I ha\o pi (served little of the con- 
Misation of this cvtning Di dohnson said, 

‘ Thomson h id a tine poetical genius, the iiouei 
of viewing evil) thing in a poetic il light His 
f lult IS such a cloud of wolds soiiietiiiies, tint 
tlie sense cm liaidly pi cp thiougli Shu Is, who 
coininled ClL/io's Liic'i of the Potts,, was one day 
&] tting with me I took down Thomson, indicul 
aloud a 1 iigi' poitmn ol linn, and then ask( d, 
“ Is not this ime’ ” Shicls h.iving e\pi c -.scd tin* 
Inglu st admiiation, “AVcll, sii,”baiJ. I, “lhavc 
omitted cveiy otlii 1 line ” ’ 

I iilited a dispute between Goldsmith and 
I\ri Kohl it Dodsh y, one d ly when tluy and I 
w cie dimng at Tom Davies’s in 17()‘2 Goldsinitli 

si 1 ted til it tliere was no poctiy inodiiccd in 
tins age Dodsh’y ippcaled to his own collec- 
tion, and m unt 11 ni d that though yon could not 
had .1 j) il ICC hhe Diydcn’s Ode on »SV (\(dia's 
JJuij, joii had villigcs composed of veiy pict(> 
lioiise-, , and hi mentioned ]> 11 ticnl.n ly Tht 
t>idun JoHXfeON ‘1 think Dodsh y give up 
till (piestion He .uid Goldsnntli said the same 
tiling only lie said it 111 a softi 1 manner than 
Goldsmith till! , foi 111 acknowledged that the le 
was IK) poi liy, nothing th it toweled above the 
common luaik \ou may hnd wit and humour 
in veise, iiid yet no poetiy Iliulihiab lias i 
piofusion of these , yet it is not to be ii ckoni d 
a poem IVte aS/i/cc//, m Dodsliy’s collection, on 
winch you say he chiclly lestcd, is not poetiy ’ 
PosvvELL ‘ Does not Giay’s poi tiy, sir, tower 
above the common maik''’ Johnson ‘Yes, 
Bii , but we must attend to tlic dilfeieiice 
between what men in gcneial cannot do if they 
Would, and wliat eveiy man may do if he would 

* The .lutlioi (lid not locolh ft tint of the books 
prcseived (and an inllnite number w.is lost), all vveie 
conlined to two langinges In modern tunes, and 
modem 1 inguages, Fiauco and Italy alone inodme 
nioie books in a given time than Gieece and Home , 
put Englind, Spun, Ceimany, and the Northern 
kingdoms out ot the question —Blakeway 


Sixteen-string- Jack ' towered above the common 
mark ’ Boswfll • ‘ Then, sir, what is poetry ’’ 
Johnson . ‘Why, sir, it is much easiei to siy 
what it 18 not We all kno\>f what light is, but 
it IS not easy to tcU what it is ’ 

On Fnday, Apiil 12 , I dined with him at our 
fiiend Tom Davies’s, where we met Mr Cra- 
dock, of Leicesteislme, authoi of Zohcide^ a 
tiagedy, a veiy pleasing gentleman, to whom my 
hicnd Dr F.umcr’s very excellent Et>say on the 
Ltai nintj of fihal'^pcare is addressed, and also 
Dr Ilaiwood, who has written and pulilished 
vaiioiis woiks, piiticulaily a fantastical tians- 
1 ition of tlie New Testament in modern phrase, 
and with a i^oeinian twist 

I introduced Aiistotlc's doctrine, in his Art 
of Pott) //, of ‘ the xei^otpiTts Tcijv •rot^yifitJCTCov, tllO 
pnigiiig of the passion'^,’ as the puijioso of ti i- 
gedy “ ‘But how are the passions to be purged 
l»y teiror and pity’’ said I, with an assunnnl .iir 
of ignoi ince, to incite him to t ilk, foi winch it 
was otteii necess.iry to employ some addiess 
Johnson ‘Why, sir, you aie to consider what 
IS the meaning of pinging in the ougiual sense 
It 18 to expel irniunities from the human body. 
The mind is subject to the same im})eiii etion 
The passions aic the great moveis of liuni in 
ictions , but they aie mixed with such impuii- 
lics, th.it it IS nccossaiy tliey should be puiged 
or 1 ell nod by means of tenor and pity Foi 
instance, ambition is a noble pission but by 
seeing upon the stage, tli it a man who is so ex- 
cessively ambitious as to laise Inmsedt by injus- 
tice IS punished, we are teiiilied at the tatal 
conseiinenti s of sucli a passion In llie sunc 
mannet, i ceitain degue ot icscntmentis neees- 
saiy , hut it wc see tli it a man can les it too far, 
wc pity tlie ol»jcct of it, mil aie tanglit to inodo- 
late tint passion ’ My lecoiil upon tins occasion 
dots gloat injustice to Johnson’s expiessioii, 
wliuli was so forcihle and hnlhint, that Mr 
(Tadoek wlnspeied me, ‘ Oh that Ins wolds wcio 
wniteii m a book ’’ 

1 obscivi (I the gieat defect of the tiagnly of 
Othfllo was thxt it had not a mor.il , foi that no 
III in could lesist the circumstanci s of susjiieion 
which weie aitfully fcuggesti d to Otlii llo’s mind. 
.Iomnson ‘ In tlie hist place, &11, we learn fiom 
Otliello tins vciy uselul moial, not to make an 
uni (|ual match , in the second place, wc leain 
not to yu Id too leadily to suspicion The h.md- 
kerclnef is mciely a tuck, though a very pietty 
till k , but the 10 aio no othci cncunist.mct s of 
icasonable suspicion, except what is 1 elated by 
Ligo of G issio’s warm expressions cf»nLeining 
Desdemona in Ins sleep, and that depended eii- 

lA iiotfd Ingliwavinan, wlio, aitu hiving bun 
sevfialtiuKs tiud and aeiiuittcd, was at last li nigi iL 
Hi was leiiiaikablo for foppeiy lu his dress, and par- 
ticuliih foi wealing a bum h ot sixteen Btiings at the 
km t s ol hm biefcln s — HosvvFLL 

2 Si e an ingi nious ess ly on this subieet by II10 late 
Di Moor, Gieek piofessoi at Glasgow — Boswlll 
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tircly ui)on the assertion of one man. No, sir, I 
tlunk Othello has more moral than almost any 
play ’ 

Talking of a penurious gentleman of our ac- 
quaintance, Johnson said, ‘Sir, he is narrow, 
not so much from avarice, as fi om imiiotcnce to 
spend his money He cannot find in his heart to 
pour out a bottle of wiiu , but ho would not 
much care if it should sour ’ 

He said bo wisIkmI to sec John Dennis’s 
critical woiks colhctcd Davies said they 
would not sell. Dr. Johnson seemed to thinl 
otherwise. 

D.ivics snid of a well known dramatic author, 
th.it ‘lie lived upon potUd stu) i(‘h, .uul tli.it he 
m ido Ills wiy as Jfinnilul did, by vinegar, 
h.iving begun by attacking people, p.u ticularly 
tlie ]d lycis ’ 

He icminded Dr Johnson of INfr Murphy’s 
h.aviiig xiaid liim the highest com])hmcnt tliat 
pvci w IS ]iaid to a layrn in, by .asking liis ii.irdon 
forri iie.iting some oatlis in the com sc of telling 
a story 

Jolmson and I supped this evening .at the 
Clown and Anchor T.ivcin, m conqi my with Sii 
Joshu.i ilcymdds, Mr Langton, IMr N nine, now 
one of the Scotch judges, wiili tlu' title of Loid 
Dunsinan, and my very worthy tuciid Sii Wil- 
li.im DoiIks of Pitsligo 

AVe discussed the ipiestion wliethcr drinking 
imiiroved coiivois if ion and bcneiolcnce Sii 
Josliu.i maintained it did Johnson ‘No, sii, 
bofoie dinner men meet with groit inequality 
of iindeist.inding , and those wlio are coiisiioiis 
of tlu 11 infciioiity h ive the modesty not to t.ilk 
AVlien tliey h.ave diunk wino, evciy man feels 
liimsclf h.ippy, and loses that modesty, and 
grows imxnident and vocifei ous hut ho is not 
imiuoved he is only not sensible of his defects ’ 
Sir .Joshua s.iid the Doctor wis t.ilking of tlie 
effects of excess m wiiio ; hut that a modciate 
gl.iss enliNened the mind, by giving a pi oiier cir- 
culation to tlio blood ‘ I .ini,’ said he, ‘ m veiy 
good siuiits when I get uj) in tlie moining By 
dinnei-time I am exhausted, wine jiiits me in 
tlie s.ainc state as when I got up , and I am sine 
th.it model ato dunking makes people tilk 
better * Johnson • ‘ No, air, wmo gives not 
light, gsy, ideal liilaiity , but tumultinuis, 
noisy, cl.imoious inoiiiiiieiit. I h.ivc heaid 
none of those drunken — nay, drunken is a 
coal so woid —none of those vinoia flights ’ Sin 
J osHU \ ‘ Because you have sat by, quite sober, 

and felt an envy of the h.ipiuness of those who 
wcie dunking ’ Johnson ‘ Peihaps contempt 
And, sir, it IS not ncccss.ary to bo drunk one's 
self to lelish the wit of diuiikenness Do wo 
not judge of the diunkcn wit, and of the dia- 
logue between lago and Cassio, the most excel- 
lent in its kind, when we are quite sober’ AVit 
IS wit, by whatever means it is produced , and 
if good, will ai)pcar so at all times I admit 
that the siniits aic raised by di Hiking, as by the 


common participation of any pleasure ; cock- 
fighting or bear baiting will raise the spirits of 
a company as drinking does, though surely tin y 
will not improve convors.ation I also admit, 
that there arc some sluggish men who are im- 
proved by dunking , as there are fiiiits wliicli 
arc not good till they are rotten Tlu re .ire such 
men, but they .are medlars. I indeed allow th it 
thcie have been .a vciy few men of tilents who 
weie improved by dunking , but I m iint.iin that 
I am right as to the effects of di inking in genei al 
and let it be considered that thoio is no xiosition, 
however false m its univcisality, whu h is nob 
tnic of some jiai ticul ir min’ Sir AVilli ra 
I’oibes said, ‘Might not .1 man waimed with 
wine 1)C like a bottle of beer, which is nude 
busker by being set bcfoic the tiie^’ ‘Niy,’ 
s.iid Johnson 1 uighing, ‘I cannot answer th iL * 
that IS too much for me ’ 

I observed that wine did some pooxde baiiii 
by inflaming, confusing, and nutating then 
minds, but th.it the exiiciience of mankind 
had declared m favour of modciato dunking 
Johnson ‘ Sir, I do not say it is wiong to jiio- 
dnee sclf-complaccncy by dunking , I only lU ny 
tli.it it mqirovos the mind AVhen I diauk wine, 
I scorned to dunk it when in company I li.ivo 
diunk many a bottle by mysilfc, in the hist 
1)1 ice, because I had need of it to laiso my 
spiiits , ill the second iduc, becinso I would 
have nobody to witness its effects uiion me ’ 

Ho told us, ‘almost all his Ramhlos were 
wiitten just as they were wanted foi the picss , 
tliat ho sent a ceitain poition of the co[)y of in 
css.ay, and wrote tlie k lu ondei, while tlu foinuu 
Xuit of it WMs punting AVTiien it was w iiituJ, 
and lie had faiily sat down to it, he was sine it 
would be done ’ 

He Slid, th.at for gcncial imiirovemont a man 
slionlel read wh.itevei Ins mimceliate melm ition 
jironqits him to , though, to be siiio, if a man 
has a scunce to leain, he must legul iily and le- 
solutol} idvance Ileadded, ‘AVhatwcieMelwith 
inclm.ation makes a much stronger iniiiiession 
If we re.id without inclination, h ilf tlu' mind is 
employed in fixing the attention , so tlu le is but 
one h.ilf to be employed on what we ii‘ id ’ Ho 
told us he read Fielding’s A nu ha, tin oiv^h with- 
out stoiqung * He said, ‘If a man hi gins to 
lead in the middle of a book, and feels an in- 
clination to go on, let him not eiiiit it to go to 
the beginning Ho may peihaps not fed again 
the inclination ’ 

Sii Joshua mentioned IMr Cumbei land’s Odcs^ 
which were just published .Iohnson ‘ AVhy, 
sir, they would have been thought as good is 
odes commonly aie if Cumberland had not put 
his name to them, but a name immediatdy 
diaws censiuc, unless it bo a name tint beaia 

* Wo have here an involuntary testimony to tlie 
excellence of this admiiaHle w liter, to whom we have 
seen that Dr Johnson dinctly allowed so little merit. 
— BoSVVELIi. 
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down everything before it Nay, Cumberland he said, ‘ In private life he is a very honest 
has made his odes subsidiary to the fame of gentleman , but I will not allow him to be so in 
another man* They might have run well public life People be honest, though they 
enough by themselves, but he has not only aie doing wrong tliat is between then Maker 
loaded them \vith a name, but has made them and them Put w, who aio suffcimg by their 
cany double’ peinicious conduct, arc to dtstioy them. 

We talked of the Reviews, and Dr Johnson We uc suie tliat [ ] acts fiom inUiest. 

spoke ol them as he did at Thr tie's Sir We know whit his genuine piiuciples wcic 
Joshua said, what I have often thought, that They who iillow then jiassions to contound 
lie \vondcicd to find so much good wilting em- the distiiu lions betucLii right and wiong, 
ph)ycd m them, when the authois ^\cle tore- aie ciiniinal Tliey miy be con\inced, but 
man unknown, and so could not have tlie they have not come honestly by their cunvic- 
niutive of fame Johnson ‘Nay, sir, those tion ’ 

who wiite m them wiito well m older to be It having been mentioned, I know not with 
paid well ’ what tiiith, that a ccit.iin fern ilo politm il 

«oon after this day he went to Rath with Mi w liter,* whose doctiincs lie disliked, liad of 1 itc 
and Aim lliiale I had nevei seen that he uiti- heionu' vciy fond of dross, sat Jioins togetliei at 
ful city, and wished to t ike the oppoitunity ot liei toiht, uid even put on lougo —Johnson 


visiting it, while Johnson was tin le II iving ‘ She is hi ttei employed at hei toikt th in using 
wiittui to him, I iccLived the following an- her pi n Itisbettir she sliould be reddening 
ivvoi . lui own cliceks, tli.iii bhitkcning otlici iieoplc’s 

cli 11 icteis ’ 

*TO JAursBosuriL, r^Q. jp. told us that ‘Addison wrote RudgeU’s^ 

‘Dfati Siu,— AVhy do jou tilk of neglect’ pipcis m tbe — at least mended tlicni 

Wliou did I neglect )ou ^ If you will come to so much tliat ho made tliein almost liis own , 


*To jAurs BosuriL, r^Q. 


Rith, we shill all be glxd to sec you. Como, 
thcictorc, as soon as you c in 


ind that Diaper, Tonson’s p iitnei, assuicd Aim 
.lohnson, tliat the much-admirtd Epilogue to 


‘ Rut 1 have a little business for you at Lon- Th( Dibtn^^td MoUu) ^ wliicli came out in Rud- 
doii Rid El iTicis look in the p ipoi di.iwii of gcll’s n.une, was in n ahty vviitten hy Addison ’ 
tlie chest of diawtis m my bcd-chambci, foi ‘ The mode of govc inment by one may be ill 
two casi's , one for the Attorney-Geneial, and adipted to a small sock ty, but is best lor a 
one foi the (Solicitor - Gi'iici il They he, I gu it nation The chaiacteiistic of our own 
tJniik, at* the top of my p ipeis , othi r wise they govcinmcnt at iirescnt is imbecility Tlie ma- 


aie bomcwheie else, and will give me moic 
tiouble 


gisti ites dale not call tlie guilds foi fear of 
being hanged The guilds will not come for 


‘Please to write to me immediately, if they feu ot being given up to the bhndi.ige ot popu- 
ciu be found Alakc my corntdiiuents to ilDun lar Junes’ 


tiicmls round the world, and to Alls AVilliams 
at home — lam, sii, youis, etc , 

‘ (Sau Johnson I 

'Seaich for the papers as soon as >ou cm, 


Of the father of one of our friends, he ob- 
soivtd, ‘ Ho novel clanfied Ins notions, by hl- 
ti itmg them through otlior minds He had a 
< mil upon his estate, wlieie .it one pi ice the 


that it it IS nccessuy I may wiitc to you again b ink w is too low —“I dug the canal deepei,” 
bcioie }ou come down.’ said be ’ 

He told mo that ‘so long ago as 1748 he had 
On file 2Gth of Ajiril I went to Rath ; and on ic.id 7'/tc a Poon,^ but did not like it 

my aiiiv il at the Pelican Inn, found lying foi mudi ’ I ditfered fiom lam , for though it is not 

me an obliging invitation fiom Air. and Alls eiiual throughout, and is seldom cleg intly cor- 

Thrale, by whom I was agrieably entci tamed icct, it abounds in solemn thought and poetical 

almost constantly during my st.iy They wane imagery beyond the common reach The woild 

gone to the rooms , but thcie wis a kind note 

from Dr Johnson, that he should sit at home j M.acsula 
all tho cveuiag I w^it to him .luectly, ami , 

bcfoie Mr md Mrs Thralo returned, we had ,n,m,ll,rri.u.o.|,ciK, he eoiuin.lted suu idr m 17 17 
by ourselves some houis of tca-diinkiiig and 3 l am suji> that tlioie are no laemons of tin Hove- 
talk I n nd Rohi it Blair, the author ot tins pomi Ho was 

I shall group together sneh of Ins sayings as I the rcpieseiitative of the auriLut l.iniilj ot Bhui, of 

picseivcd duiiiig the few days th.it I was at blur, m Ajislmc, but the est.ate had descended to a 

lemale, and iftei wards pissed to tht son ol hei husb.ind 

1 1 « 1 i? 1 1 X* 9 by another ill, image He was ministfr ot the p.iiisli 

Of a person who diliered from him in politics,* ^ i i t i i 

■* ■* ’ ol Athelstanefoid, wheie Mr John Home w.as lus suc- 

~~ ~~~ cessor , so tli.at it may truly be called classic giound. 

* Air Romney, the painter, who has now deservedly His son, who is of the same name, and a m in emim nt 


Of a person who differed from him in politics,* 


establislied a liigh rcimtation — Bosw'ell. 
* Believed to be Buike 


lor t.ah iits and leaintng, is now, witli unueisal apx>ro- 
batiou, bolieitor-Beueral ol beotlaiid —Boswell. 
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haa differed from him ; for the j)oem has passed 
through many editions, and is still much read 
by people of a serious cast of mind 

A hterary lady of large fortune was men- 
tioned, as one who did good to many, but by 
no means ‘by stealth ,’ and instead of ‘ blusli- 
ingto find it fame,’ acted evidently from vanity 
JoiiNHON* ‘I have seen no beings who do as 
much good from benevolence, as she does from 
whatever motive If there are such undci tlie 
earth or m the clouds, I wish they would come 
up or come down Wliat .Soame J< nyns says 
upon this subject 18 not to be mimled , he is a 
wit No, sii , to act from pure benevokneo is 
not poh8il)I(‘ for finite beings Human bene- 
volence IS mingled with vanity, intciest, oi some 
otlier motive ’ 

He would not allow me to praise a lady then 
.it IJ.ith, observing, ‘fSlie does not g.iin upon 
me, sir, I think her ompty-hccukd ’ He was, 
indeed, a stem ciitic upon chuacters ami m in- 
neis Even IMis Tliiale did not escijie liis 
fiitndly aniin idversion at tiiius Wdicii he 
and I were one d.iy endeavouiing to asctitim, 
.irticle by ailiclo, how one of our friends could 
poasildy 8})eud as imuh money in his f.imily as 
he told usho did, she intcnupted us hy a lively 
cxtiavMgant s.illy on the e x-iiense of clothing 
his cliiidrtn, deseiilung it in a veiy ludicious 
and hineihil m.inner Jolinson looked .i litlle 
angiy, and s.ud, ‘ N<iy, madam, wlieii you au 
declaiming, decl am , and when you aie calcu- 
lating, t.ilciilati' ’ At allot lid tinu', when she 
sad, pirhaps allectedly, ‘I don’t like to lly ’ — 
.Johnson ‘ With yoar wings, m idani, you must 

lly hut have a c ire, thcic aie I '» ahioid’ 

How veiy well w is this sad, and how fidly has 
e \ pel unco pi lived the truth of it • hut have iliey 
not latlier ? adebf, aiidgone a gieat eleal 

dost} thill was ncce'ssaiy'^ 

A gditlennn exiuesseda wish to go and live 
thiec yeais at Otilieite, or New >!e iland, in 
oidei to oht an .i full acipi iintance with people 
so totally (lifleient fiom all that we have evei 
known, and he satisfied what piiie jiituie can 
do for a nixn Johnhon ‘AVdiat could you 
leal 11 , sii What can savages till, but what 
they themselves have seen'’ Ot the past, oi 
the invisible, they can tell nothing The in- 
habit lilts of Otaheitc and Now Ze.iland rae not 
111 a state of pure natuie; fur it is pi mi the> 
broke oil fiom some other people H.id tlii> 
giown out of the gioiind, you might luave judgul 
of a stitc of puie nature Fanciful x>cople m.iy 
talk of a mythology being amongst them , but 
it must bo invention Tliey have once hail re 
hgion, which has been gr idually deb ised And 
wliat account of their icligioii can you suppose 
to bo le ai nt from sav ages ''' Only consider, sir, 
our own stxte Our leligion is in a book, wc 
have an oidei of men whose duty it is to teach 
it , we have one elay in the week set apart foi 
it, and this is in general pretty well observed 


yet ask the first ten gross men you meet, and 
hear what they can tell of their leligion/ 

CILVPTER XXXVIIL 
1776. 

On Monday, April 29, ho and I made an ex- 
cursion to Bnstol, wheie I was entei tamed with 
seeing him inquiie upon the spot into tlie 
authenticity of Jlowlcy’s Foctrij^ as I had seen 
him inquiie upon the spot into the authenticity 
of Osbiaii’s Po(tiy Geoige Catcot, the pew 
terer, who was as /eaknis for Eowlcy .as Dr 
Hugh HI iir w.as for Ossian (I trust my reviidid 
fiienel will excuse the comp.iiisun), attended us 
at our inn, and with a ti luinpli.ant an of lively 
simidicity, c.illcel out, ‘ I’ll ni ike Di Johnson a 
convcit ’ Dr Johnson, at his elesirc, rcatl 
aloud some of Ch.ittciton’s fabiicatcd veiscs, 
wlnle Catcot stood at the hack of his chan, 
mo\ing himself like a pendulum, and healing 
time with his feet, and now and then looking 
into Di Johnson’s face, wonde ring th it he was 
not jet convinced We e tiled on INIi Diiiet, 
tlie Bill geon, and R iw some of the oiujuuils, 
they wei<‘ cilled, which we le ext e uted ve ry .ati- 
iKiilly, but iiom a caieful inspection of them, 
.ind .V consideiation of the cncumst.aiccs with 
with which ilicy weic .ittcndid, we weie quite 
Hitisfii'd of the impostini^, which indeed has 
been clcxrly elcmoiistiated fiom internal evi- 
dence by sever il able eiitics * 

Honest Oateot seemed to pay no attention 
wli.iti'ver to any obje ctions, but insisted, as au 
end of .ill controvcisy, that we should go with 
him to tlie tower e>f the ohuich of St I\Iaiy Ued- 
eliir, .and iitw V ilh our okjl epcb the .uicient 
t best 111 winch the m.xnustnpts weic found To 
this, Di Johnson goexl-natiucdly agieed, and 
though tioublcd with a shoitncss ot bie.iihiug, 
1 ihourcel up a long fliglit of steps till we came 
to the pl.acc where the wondious chest stood 
‘ Thae,^ said Catcot, with a bouncing confident 
cicdiility, ^iliae is the veiy chest itself ’ After 
this ucutar dimonsU atom, there was no moie 
to he said He brought to my ic collection a 
Scotch Highkimler, a m.in of le.aining too, and 
who had seen the woild, attesting, .anel at the 
same tunc giving his reasons for the aiithentieity 
of Fingil — ‘ I liave he.aid all tli it pomn when I 
w.xs young ’ — ‘ Have you, sii ’ J’lay what h xve 
you hc.aid ^ ’ — ‘ I liave hcaid OiSian, O&cai, and 
n ertf one of them ’ 

Johnson said of Chattel ton, * This is the most 
oxti.iordinary young man th.at has encounteied 
my knowledge It is wonelciful how the whclii 
h.is wiittcii such things ’ 

We weie by no means pleased with onr inn at 
Ihibtol. ‘Let us see now,’ said I, ‘how we 
should desciibe it ’ Johnson was leady with 


* Mr Tyiwhitt, Mr Warton, Mr Malone — Bosvtfll. 
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his raillery ‘ Describe it, sir ? Why it 
was so bad that Boswell wished to be m Scot- 
land ! ’ 

After Dr Johnson’s return to London, I was 
seveial times with him at his house, where I 
occasionally slept m the room that had been 
assigned for me I dined with him at Dr Tay- 
lor’s, at General Oglethorpe’s, and at General 
Paoli’a. To avoid a tedious minuteness, I shall 
group together what I have i^roscrvcd of his 
conveisation during this peiiod also, without 
specifying each scene where it p'lsscd, except 
one, which will be found so remaikable as 
ceitamlyto deserve a very 2> n ticular rcl ition 
Wheie tlie 2>lace or the persons do not contri- 
bute to the zest of the conveisation, it is un- 
necessaiy to encumber my page with mentioning 
them. To know of what vintage our wine is, 
enables us to judge of its value, and to dunk it 
with more relish , but to have the produce of 
each vine ot one vineyard, m the same year, kcjit 
separate, would serve no purpose To know 
tliat oiu wine {to use an advcitising jdirase) is 
‘ of the stock of an ambassador lat( ly deceased,’ 
height(‘ns its fl ivour , but it signifies nothing to 
know the bm where each bottle was once de 
posited. 

‘Gairick,’ lie observed, ‘does not play the 
part of An her in The Beaux Strut a(/em well 
The gc'ntleiii in should break through the foot 
man, which IS not the case as he does it ’ 

‘Where theie is no education, as in savage 
lountriis,. men will have the upper hand of 
women Bodily stiength no doubt contributes 
to this , but it would be so, exclusive of that , 
for it IS mind that always governs Wlien it 
comes to diy understanding, man has the 
betif r * 

‘The little volumes entitled ** Jtcspiihlicrr,' 
which aic very well done, were a booksellei’s 
woik ’ 

‘ There is much talk of the misery which we 
cause to tlie biute creation , but they arc re 
coiniienscil by existence If they were not use- 
ful to man, and then loie jirotcctcd by Inm, they 
would not be nearly so numeious ’ Tins argu- 
ment IS to be found in the able and benignant 
Hutchinson’s Moial PhiUrojihy But the ques- 
tion IS, whetlier the aium.ils who endure such 
suffeimgs of vaiious kinds lor jfche seivice and 
entertainment of man, would accei>t of exist- 
ence uiion the terms on which they have it 
Madame de Sevigne, who, though she h.id many 
enjoyments, felt with delicate sensii>ility the 
prevalence of misery, complains of the task of 
existence havmg been imposed uiion her with- 
out her consent 

‘ That man is never happy for the present is 
so true, that all his relief from unhaiipmess is 
only f 01 getting himself for a little while Life 
IS a progi ess from want to want, not fiom enjoy- 
ment to enjoyment.’ 

‘ Though many men are nominally entrusted 
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with the administration of hospitals and other 
public mstitutions, almost all the good is done 
by one man, by whom the rest are driven on ; 
owing to confidence in him and mdolence in 
them * 

‘ Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to his Son, I think, 
might be made a very pretty book. Take out 
the immorality, and it should bo put m the 
hands of every young gentleman An elegant 
manner and easiness of behaviour are acquiied 
gradually and imperceptibly. No man can say 
“ ril be genteel ” Theie aie ten genteel women 
for one genteel man, because tliey are more 
restrained A man witliout some degree of 
restraint is insuffciable but we aic all less re 
sti allied than women. Were a woman sitting 
in conqiany to put out her legs befoie her as 
most men do, we should be tenqited to kick 
them in * No man was a moie attentive and 
nice observei of beh iviour in those in whoso 
company ho hapiiened to be than Johnson , or, 
however stiange it in.iy seem to many, had a 
liighcr estimation of its rehnements Loid 
Eliot infoims me that one day when Johnson 
and he weie at dinner in a gentleman’s house in 
London, upon Loid Chestei field’s Lctteis being 
mentioned, Johnson suipiised the conqiany by 
this sentence ‘Every man of any education 
would lather be called a rascal than accused of 
dcliciency m the y) aces ’ Mi Gibbon, who was 
jnesent, turned to a lady who knew Johnson 
well, and lived much with him, and in his quaint 
manner tapinng his box, addicssed her thus. 
‘Don’t you think, madam (looking towaids 
Johnson), that among all joui acquaintance you 
could find one exceiition?’ The lady smiled, 
and seemed to acquiesce 

‘I lead,’ said he, 'SImpe's Letters on Italy 
over ag.iin, when I was at Bath There is a 
gie it deal of matter 111 them ’ 

‘Mrs Williams was angry that Thralc’s 
family did fiot send regularly to her eveiy time 
tbe> heard fiom me while I was m the Hebiides. 
Little peojile are ajit to be jealous but they 
should not be jealous, for they ought to consider 
that siqK‘1 101 attention will necessai ily be paid 
to supii lor fortune or rank Two pei sons may 
have eiiual mciit, and on that account may have 
an equal claim to attention , but one of them 
may have also f 01 tune and rank, and so may 
have a double ( laim ’ 

Talking of his notes on Shdk -^peare, he said, 
‘ I despise those who do not see that I am iiglit 
in the passage wheie as is repeated, and 
“ asses of gieat charge ” introduced That on 
“ To be, or not to be,” is disputable ’ 

A gentleman, whom I found sitting with him 
one morning, said that m his oiiinion the ch» 
lacter of an infidel was more detestable than 
that of a man notonously guilty of an atrocious 
crime. I differed from him, because we are 
surer of the odiousness of the one than of the 
error of the other. JoHNbON : ‘Sir, I agree 
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w ith him ; for tlie infidel would bo guilty of any 
Clime if he were inclined to it ’ 

‘ Many things which arc false are transmitted 
from book to book, and gain credit in the 
world One of these is the ciy against tlic evil 
of luxury Now the truth is, that luxury pro 
duces much good. Take tlie luxuiy of buildings 
in London. Does it not produce ic il advant ige 
in the couvenicncy and elegance of accommofla 
tion, and this all fiom the exeiiion of industiy * 
People will tell you, with a iiu laiicholy face, how 
many builders aie in gaol It is pi iin they .11 e 
in g.iol, not for building , for rents aie not ialh n 
A man gives half a guinea for a dish of gum 
peas Ilow mu( h gard( ning does this oc( ..sion ^ 
how many lahouicis must the competition to 
have sue h things eaily in the maiKet keep in 
employment’ You will hear it said vmy gi uely, 
“ Why was not the half-guinea, thus sjient in 
lu'fuiy, given to the pool '' To how many might 
it h ive affoided a good meal ’ ” Alas • has it 
not gone to the indiist} poor, whom it is 
bcttci to su])]»ort than the i<U( pooi ’ You aie 1 
much HUier tint you aie doing gootl when you | 
fxti/ monty to those who woik, as the recoin- | 
pense of their laboui, than when you (fue money 
im uly in (h iiity Supjiose the ancient luxuiy 
ol a dish of pe icock’s biains wck' to be levivi d, 
how m iny c.tu isis would be Uft to the ]M)or at 
a cheap i.ite ’ and as to the unit tli it is m ide 
aliout pioide who .iic mined by cxtiav ig nice, 
it js no matte 1 to the n ilion tint some indni- 
duals suffei WJien so inucli gmci il ])ioducti\e 
cxeition is the conseiiut nee of luxuiy, the 
11 ition does not c.iie though theie aie lUbtois 
in giol , nay, they would not caie though then 
cii ditors wt le tlieie too I ’ 

The uncommon vivacity of Genoi \1 Ogle- 
thoi pc’s mind, and v iiicty of know Icilge, having 
somctinus imide his conveisatioii seem too 
desultory, Jolinson obseived, ‘ Oglcthoipc, sii, 
iievi i co/)ipUl( s what ho has to s.iy ’ 

IJo on tlie sime account made a similar re 
inaik on Patiick Loid Llibank . ‘ *Sii, theie is 
nothing (ondiibtre in liis t dk ’ 

AV lien I complained of having dined at a 
•plendid tabU without healing one sentence of 
conveisation w 01 thy of being reniembcied, he 
said, ‘ ISir, theie seldom is any such conveisa- 
tion ’ PuMWl'LL. ‘Why then meet at t ilile 
JoiiNHON ‘Why, to cat and dunk togcthei, 
and to promote kindness , and, sii, this is bettei 
done wheio theie is no solid conveisitnm , foi 
wlien theie is, people dificr m opinion and get 
into bad humoui, 01 some of the company who 
aie not cai)able of such con\eisation aic left 
out, and teel themselves uneasy It was foi 
this leason Sii llobeit Waljiole said he always 
talked bawdy at his table, because in that all 
could join * 

lleing iriitatcd by hearing a gentleman ask 
Mr Le\ett a vaiiety of questions concerning 
him when ho was sitting by, he broko out, ‘ Sir, 


you have but two topics, yourself and me I 
am sick of both A man,’ said he, ‘ should not 
talk of himself, nor much of any particular 
person He should take care not to be made a 
proverb , and therefore should avoid having any 
one topic of winch peojde can say, “ We sliall 
liear him upon it ” There was a Dr Oldfield, 
who was always talking of the Didce of M 11 1 - 
borough He came into a coffeehoubc one d ly, 
ami told that his Grace had spoken in the House 
of Loids for half an hour “Did ho indeed 
speak for half an houi ’ ” said Dclchier, the 
suigeon — “ Yes ” — “ And what did he say of 
Dr Oldfield’” — “Nothing” — “Why, then, 
sir, he was very ungrateful ; for Dr Oldfidd 
could not have spoken for a qiiaiter of an houi 
without saying something of him ” ’ 

‘ Every man is to take existence on the terms 
on which it is given to him. To some men it is 
given on condition of not taking liheities which 
otlu r men may t.ikc without much haim One 
may di ink wine and be nothing tlie woise for 
it on another wine may have effects so infhm- 
matoiy as to injuie hun both in body and mind, 
and peihajis m ikc him commit somciliing to.r 
wfiich he may desei ve to be hangi d ’ 

‘Loid ILiilcs’s Annals of JSiolf(tnd fiave not 
that p, unted foim winch is the taste of ihis.ige , 
but it IS a book winch will always sell, it h.is 
such a stibility of d itos, such a ccitainty of 
facts, and such a piim tuality of citation I never 
befoie leid Siotih history with ccitainty ’ 

I asked him whcthci he would advise me to 
icail the Jhblc with a comnuntiiy, and wbat 
commeiitaiies he wouldicconnm ml Joi[N=>oN 
‘To be suic, 811 , 1 would have >011 read the Ihble 
witli a commcntaiy , and I would iccommcnd 
Lowth ami Ikitiick on the Old Testament, and 
llanimond on tlie New ’ 

Dining my st ly in London this spiing, I 
solicited Ins atti ntiun to auotlui liw cise m 
which I was eng igi d In the coin se of x con 
testid election foi the boiough of Diiiiiei inline, 
which I attemlcd as one of my fiiciul Colonel 
(afterwards Sir Aiclnhald) Cnnpbell s counsel, 
one of his jiolitical agints, who wis chuged 
with having been uni aithtul to his cmplojii, 
iiid having disci ted to the opposite paity ioi a 
pocimiaiy lewaid, attacked veiy iiidcly in a 
ncwspqici the Kev Mr James Thomson, one 
of the mmisters of that place, on account of a 
supposed allusion to him m one of Ins senrions 
Upon this the miinstei, on a subseipient Sund.iy, 
aiiaigiicd him by name from the puljut with 
some seventy , and tlie agent, after the scimon 
was ovei, lose up, and iskcd the nnnistei aloud, 

‘ What biibe he hxd received foi telling so many 
lies from the chair of vciity’’ I w is pieseiit 
at this vciy exti lordmaiy scene The peison 
aiiaigned, and his father and brother, who also 
had a share both of the leproof from the pulpit 
and in the ictaliation, brought an action agunst 
Mr Thomson m the Court of Session for defa- 
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mation and damages, and I was one of the 
counsel for the reverend defendant The hheity 
of the pulpit was onr great ground of defence , 
but we argued also on the pi evocation of the 
pi cv ions attack, and on the instant retaliation 
The Com t of Sc‘^sion however — the fifteen judges, 
who aie it the same time the jury — decided 
against the minister, contraiy to my humble 
opinion , and several of them expiessed them- 
selves 'With indignation against him He was 
an aged gentleman, foimeily a military chaii- 
hnn, and a man of high spiiit and honoui 
Johnson was satisfied that the judgment was 
wrong, and dictated to mo the following argu- 
im lit in confutation of it — 

‘or tlie censiiie pionoiinced fiom the pulpit, 
onr detcinimation must bo formed, as in otliei 
c iscs, by a consideiation of tlie act itself and the 
j) u hculai ciicumstaiiceswith wliichitisinvested 

‘Tie light of ci'iisuie and rebuke seems 
ncccssaiily appendant to the pastoial office 
He, to 'whom tlie caie of a congiegxtion is cn- 
ti listed, is ( onsideiod as the sheiilieid of a flock, 
as the to icliei of a school, as tlie tathei of a 
fimily As a shophcril, tending not liis own 
sheep, but those of his Mastei, he is answeiable 
for tlioso that stiay, and tint lose tlumsiUes 
by sti lying }>ufc no man can bo answi r.iblo 
foi losses Clinch he Ins not power to piovent, 01 
foi vngi nicy winch ho li.tS not amhoiity to 
losti nil 

‘A-, i tcaclu r giMiig instiuctioii for wages, 
and li ible to repio icli, ir those whom he uniUi- 
tahes to infoiiii make no pioliciency, he must 
fi.ive the power of eiifoicing attendance, of 
aw ikening negligeuco, and represbiiig contia- 
diction 

‘As a fitlici, he possesses the paternal autho- 
rity of admonition, lebiike, and punishment 
H( cannot, without 1 educing liis office to an 
empty iiniie, be liindeicd fioiii tlio cxcicise of 
any piactice iiecess.ny to stiiiiuI.Lte tlie idle, to 
lefoini the vmous, to check the iictulant, and 
collect the stubhoiii 

‘If cve impiiie into the practice of the 
luinntivc Chuicli, wc shall, I believe, find the 
imiiisteis of thu Woid exeicising the whole 
authoiity of this complicated chaiacter Wc 
shall find them not only eiicoui aging the good 
by exhortation, but teiiifyiiig the 'wicked by 
reproof and denunciation In the eailiest ages 
of the Chuicli, while leligion was yet juuc fioni 
seculai ailvaiilagcs, the punishment of sinneis 
was public ceils uie and open penance, pen<iliies 
influted meiely by ecclesiastical authoiity, at i 
time wliile the Cliuieli had yet no help fiom the 
civil powx'r, while the hand of the magistiatc 
lifted only the lod of iieisecution, and when 
governois weie ready to afford a refuge to all 
those who fled fiom clerical authoiity. 

‘ That the Church therefore had once a power 
of public censure is evident, because that power 
was frequently exercised. That it borrowed 


not its power from the civil authority is likewise 
certain, because civil authority was at that time 
its enemy 

‘ The hour came at length when, after three 
lumdicd ycirs of struggle and distiess, truth 
took possession of imiieiial power, and the civil 
laws lent tlieir aid to the ecclesiastical consti- 
tutions Tlie magistiate fiom that time co- 
ojicrated with the jiiiest, and clciic.il sentences 
weie made efficacious by secular foice But 
the State, when it c.amc to the assistance of the 
Church, had no intention to dimmisli its 
autlioiity Those lebiikcs and those censuies 
winch were lawful bcfoic were lawful still 
But they had liitliciio opciatcd only upon 
voluntaiy submission Tlie icdrai toiy and con- 
temptuous wc'ie at first in no d.ingci of tempoial 
seventies, except what they might suffci fiom 
the lepi caches of conscience, or the detestation 
of their fellow ChrisUaiis ^\ hen leligion 
obt,iined the suppoit of law, if admonition and 
cciisuics had no cflect, they were seconded by 
the magistiates with coeicion and punishment 

‘It theiefoio appeals fiom ecclesiastical his- 
toiy, that the light of iiifiietiiig sli ime by luiblic 
censure lias been .ilways consideied as iiiheieiit 
in the Church , and that tins light was not con- 
feiied by the civil povvei, for it was exeieised 
when the civil povvoi opciatcd ag.niist it By 
tlio civil povvei it was never t.iken away, for 
the Chiistim m.igistiate intciposcd liis ofiice, 
not toiesciie siuncis lium ccnsuic, but to sujiply 
moic iiowciful means of lefonii.ition , to add 
pun whcie shame was insulhciciii , and wlien 
men wore pioclaimed unworthy of the society 
of the faithtul, to lestiaiii them by imprison- 
ment fion spreading abioad the contagion of 
wicki dm ss 

‘ It IS not impiob-iblo that from this acknow- 
ledged power of public ccnsuie, giew in time 
the luactico of auiiciilar confession Those 
who ilicided the blast of public repieliension 
wcic willing to submit themselves to the juiest, 
by a piivate accus.ition of themselves, and to 
obt.uii a reconcili.ition with the Chin ch by a kind 
of clandestine absolution and irivihible penance , 
conditions with which the piiest would, m times 
of Ignorance and coiiuption, easily comjily, as 
they incre.ised Ins inilucnco by adding the 
knowledge of secret sms to that of nuioiious 
olfences, and enlaigcd liis authoiity by making 
him the solo aibitei of the terms of icconcile- 
ment 

‘Fiom tins bondage the Rcfoimation set ui 
free The mmistei h.is no longer jiowti to 
pi ess into the retirements of conscience, to 
toiture us by mteriogatoiies, or put himself in 
possession of our seciets and our lives But 
though we h.ave thus coiiti oiled his usurpations, 
his just and 011gm.1l power ic mams unmijiaiicd. 
He may still see, though he may not pry , he 
may yet hear, though he may not question* 
And that knowledge which his eyes and ears 
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force upon Lini, it is still his duty to use, for 
the benefit of his flock. A father who lives 
near a wicked neighbour may foibid his son to 
frequent his comi)any. A minister who has in 
his congregation a man of ojien and scandalous 
wickedness may warn Ins paiishioneis to shun 
his conversation To warn them is not only 
lawful, but not to warn them would be criminal 
Ho may warn them one by one in fiicndly con- 
verse, or by a parochial visit ition But if he 
may warn each man singly, what shall forbid 
him to wain them all together’ Of that which 
18 to be made known to all, how is thcio any 
dillc rciice wlicthei it be communicited to eai li 
singly or to all togetlicr’ Wljat is known to 
all must iiecossaiily be public Win thcr it 
fcliall be public at once, or public by (1< gi( es, is 
the ordy (picstion And of a sudden and solem i 
jiiddication the impression is decqier, and the 
warning more ilfectual 

‘It rn ly easily bo urged, if a minister bo thus 
left at libei ty to delate sinners from the jndpit, 
and to jmblish at will the ci lines of a paiishioner, 
ho may often blast the innocent and distre‘?s the 
timorous He may bo suspicious and condemn 
without evidence ; he may be rash, and judge 
without examin ition , ho may be severe, and 
tieat slight offences with too much harshness, 
ho m.iy bo m.ihgnint and paitid, and giatify 
his luiv.ite Intel est or lesentmerit undei the 
sheltei of his ji.istoral char.u ter 

‘ Of all this theie is possibility, and of all this 
theie IS d.inger But if possibility of evil be to 
exclude good, no good evci can bo done If 
nothing is to be attempted in which theie is 
dangei, wo must all sink into hopeless in.ictn ity 
The evils that may be feared fiom this pr.utice 
aiiso not fiom any defect in the institution, 
but fiom the mhiimties of human nituie 
I'owei, in whatever hands it is placed, will be 
sometimes impioperly exeited, yet courts of 
l.iw must judge, though they will sometimes 
judge amiss A fatliei must instinct Ins 
chiMien, though he himself m ly often want m- 
stiuction A minister must censure sinneis, 
though his censure may be sometimes ciioneous 
by wint of judgment, and sometimes unjubt by 
want of honesty 

‘ If we e\<imino tho circumstances of the pre- 
sent case, we shall find tho sentence luitlun 
eiroueous noi unjust, we shall find no bieicli 
of pm ite conhdciKO, no intiiision into seciet 
tiansactions Tlio fact \\a3 notoiious and 
induhitable , so eisy to bo pioved th.it no 
pi oof was desiied The act was base and 
tieachorous, tho perpetration insolent and 
open, and tho example natur.illy mibchicvous 
Tho minister, however, being retired and 
reclube, had not yet heard wh.it was publicly 
known tliioiigliout the paiish, and on occabion 
of a publn election, warned his people, accoid 
Ing to his duty, against tho cnines which public 
elections licqucntly pioduce. His warning was 


felt by one of his parishioners as pointed par- 
ticularly at himself But mstead of producing, 
as might be wished, private compunction and 
immediate reformation, it kindled only rage 
and resentment He chaiged his minister in 
a public jiaper, with scandal, defamation, and 
falsehood Tho minister thus rcproaclied had 
his own character to vindicate, upon which his 
pastoral authoi ity must necess.irily depend To 
be charged with a defamatory he, is an injuiy 
which no man patiently endures in common 
life To be charged with polluting the pastoral 
office with scandal ami falseliood, w.is a violation 
of ch.ir.icter still more atiocif)US, is it affected 
not only his peisonal but his clciic.il vci.icity 
His indignation naturally rose m proportion to 
his honesty, and with all the foititude of injured 
honesty he dared his calumniator in the chuicli, 
and at once cxoiuritcd himself from ccnsuie, 
.ami rescued his flock fiom deception and fiom 
danger The man whom he .iccuses pietends 
not to be innocent , or at least only pretends ; 
for he declines a tiial The ciimc of winch lie 
IS accused has frequent oppoitunitics .iiid strong 
tempt.itions It has alre.idy spread f.ir, witli 
much deiiravation of piivatc inoi.ils and much 
injury to public happiness To w.iin the people, 
thcicforc, ag.ainst it w.is not wanton and oflicious, 
but ncci ssaiy and pastoial 

‘What then is tlie fault with which this 
woithy minister is chaiged’ Ho h.as usuipcd 
no doininioii over conscunco He his cxntid 
no authoiity m suppoit of doubtful and con- 
tiovcited opinions He has not dr.igged into 
liglit a bisliiul and coriigible sinner His c(' i- 
suie W.IS diiected ag.unst a bieach of moiality, 
against an act wliieli no m.in justifies Tlie 
m.in who apiuopii.ited this consuie to himself 
IS evidenlly and iiotoiiously guilty Ills con- 
sciousness of his own wickedness incited him to 
.ittack his f.iithfiil itpiovei with open iiisokme 
and punted aceusitions Such an attack made 
defence nccessaiy , .and we InqiG it will bo at 
last ilecided that the means of defence weio 
just and lawful * 

AVheii I lead this to Mr Burke, ho \\ is highly 
pleased, .and exclaimed, ‘Well, he docs his woik 
m a woikinaiilike in.innei 

Mr Thomson wished to bung tlie cause by 
api»c il bcfoic the House of Loids, but w.is dis- 
su.idtd by theadviie of tlie iiobli peison who 
lately picsided so .ibly in that Most Ilonomablo 
House, and who was then Attoimy-fhaiei il 
As iny readers will no doubt be glad also 
to read the opinion of this eminent man 


* As a proof of Dr Johnson’s extiaoulm.uj jiowirs 
of tomposition, it.appesis fiom the oii^iiial ni inusciipt 
of this excellent disseit ition, of which lie dictated the 
first eight parigraphs on the 10th of M.ay, and the 
leinainder on the 13th, that theie aie in the whole 
only seven coiiedions, or r.ither variations, .and those 
not consider ihle Such were at once tlie vigoious and 
accuiate emanations of his mmd. — B oswell. 
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upon the same subject, I shall here insert 

Ik 

Case. 

•There is herewith laid before you, 

‘L Petition for the Reverend Mr. James 
Thomson, minister of Dunfermhne. 

• 2. Answers thereto. 

•3. Copy of the judgment of the Court of 
Session upon both. 

‘4. Notes of the oiiinions of the judges, 
being reasons upon which their decree 
is grounded. 

• These papers you will please to peruse, and 
give your opinion, 

* Whether there is a probability of the above 
decree of the Court of Session being 
reversed, if Mr Thomson should appeal 
fiom the same’’ 

‘I don’t think the appeal advisable ; not only 
because tho value of the judgment is in no 
degree adequate to the expense, but because 
there are many chances that, upon the general 
complexion of tho case, the impression will be 
taken to the disadvantage of the appellant 

‘It IS impossible to appiove the style of that 
sermon. But the complaint was not less un- 
gracious from that man who had behaved so ill 
by his original libel, and at the time when he 
received the rejiroach he complains of In the 
last article, all the plaintiffs are equally con- 
cerned. It struck me also with some wonder 
that the judges should think so much fervour 
apposite to tho occasion of reproving the de- 
fendant for a little excess. 

‘ Upon tho matter, however, I agree with 
them in condemmng the behaviour of the mini- 
ater ; and 111 thinking it a subject fit for ecclesi- 
astical censure , and even for an action, if any 
individu d could qualify * a wiong, and a damage 
arising fiom it But this I doubt The circum- 
stance of publishing the reproach in a pulxut, 
though extremely mdecent and culpable in 
another view, does not constitute a different 
sort of wiong, or any other rule of law than 
would have obtained if tho same words had 
been pronounced clscwheie. I don’t know 
whether there be any ddleience m the law of 
Scotland in the definition of slander, before the 
Commissaiies or the Court of Session The 
common law of England docs not give way to 
actions for eveiy repioachful word. An action 
cannot be brought for general damages upon 
any words which imx>ort less than an offence 
cognizable by law; consequently, no action 
could have been brought here for the words in 
question. Both laws admit the truth to be a 
justification m action for woi ds , and the law 
of England docs the same in actions for hbels. 

> It 18 cunous to observe that Lord Thin low has 
hero, perhaps in compliment to North ^Biitain, made 
use of a term of the Scotch Law, which to an English 
reader may require explanation. To qualify a wrong 
is to point out and establish it —Boswell. 
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The j'udgment, therefore, seems to mo to have 
been wrong, m that tho Court repelled that 
defence. ‘E. Thuelow.* 

I am now to record a very curious incident in 
Dr. Johnson’s life, which fell under my own ob- 
servation ; of which pars mwjna fui, and which 
I am persuaded will, with the liberal minded, 
be much to his credit. 

My desire of bemg acquainted with celcbi ated 
men of every desciiption, had made me much 
about the same time obtain an mti oduction to 
Dr. Samuel Johnson and to John Wilkes, Esq. 
Two men more different could jicibaps not be 
selected out of all mankind They bad even 
attacked one anothei with some aspeiity in 
their wiitmgs, yet I lived in habits of friend- 
ship with both I could fully relish the excel- 
lence of each ; for I have ever delighted in that 
intcllcctu.il clicmistiy which can sc p 11 ate good 
qualities fiom evil in the same person 

Sir John Pringle, ‘mine own friend and my 
father’s fiiend,’ between whom and Dr John- 
son I in vain wished to establish an acquaint- 
ance, as I resjiected and lived in intimacy with 
both of them, observed to me onto very ingeni- 
ously, ‘ It IS not in friendship as in mathematics, 
where two things, each equal to a thud, are 
equal between themselves You agree with 
Johnson as a middle quality, and you agree 
with mo as a middle quality ; but Johnson and 
I should not agree ’ Sir J ohn was not sulhciently 
flexible — so I desisted , knowing, indeed, that 
the reimlsion was equally stiong on the jm-t of 
Johnson, who, I know nob iiom what cause, 
unless his being a Scotchman, had formed a 
very erroneous opinion of Sir John But I 
conceived an irresistible wish, if possible, to 
bung Dr Johnson and Mi Wilkes together. 
How to manage it was a nice and difliqult 
matter 

]\Iy worthy booksellers and friends, INIcssieurs 
Dilly m the Poultry, at whose hospitable and 
well-covered table I have seen a gi eater number 
of htcrary men than at any other, except that 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds, had invited me to ‘ 
meet Mr. Wilkes and some other gcnilcmen, on 
Wetlnesday, May 15 ‘Pi ay,’ said I, ‘let us 
have Dr Johnson ’ — ‘ What, with Mr Wilkes? 
Not for the world,’ said Mr Edward Dilly; 

‘ Dr Johnson would never forgive me ’ — ‘ Come,’ 
said I, ‘ if you’ll let me negotiate for you, I will 
be answerable that all shall go well.’ Dilly: 

* Nay, if you will take it upon you, I am sure 1 
shall be very hap^iy to see them both here ’ 

Notwithstanding the high vcneiation which I 
entci tamed for Dr Johnson, I was sensible that 
ho was sometimes a little actuated by the spirit 
of contradiction, and by means of that I hoped 
I should gam my point I was persuaded that 
if I had come upon him with a direct iiroxiosal, 
‘Sir, will you Jino in company with Jack 
Wilkes ? * he would have flown mto a passion. 
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and would probably have answered, * Dine with 
Jack Wilkes, sir 1 I’d as soon dine with Jack 
Ketch.’* I, therefoie, while we were sitting 
quietly by ourselves at his house in an evening, 
took occasion to open my plan thus; — ‘Mr 
Dilly, sir, sends his respectful compliments to 
you, and would be hapxiy if you would do him 
the honour to dine with him on Wednesday 
next along with me, as I must soon go to Scot- 
land.* Johnson ‘Sir, I am obliged to Mr 
Dilly. I will Wciit upon him — ’ Boswlll 
‘ Provided, sir, I suppose, that the company 
which ho IS to have is agreeable to you.* John- 
son ‘ 'VVliat do you mean, sir ’ WHiat do you 
take me for? Do you think that I am so 
Ignorant of the world as to imagine that I am 
to prescribe to a gentleman what company he 
IS to have at his table ’’ Boswell ‘ I beg your 
pardon, sir, for wishing to prevent you from 
meeting people whom you might not like Per- 
haps ho may have some of what he calls his 
patiiotic friends with him ’ Johnson ‘Well, 
sir, and what then’ "W^hat care I for Ins 
patriotic fi iendi> / Poll I’ Boswlll ‘ I should 
not bo surprised to find Jack AVilkes tlierc ’ 
Johnson ‘And if Jack AVilkes should be 
theic, what is that to me^ sir ? My dear friend, 
let us have no more of this I am soriy to be 
angry with you, but really it is tieating me 
strangely to talk to me as if I could not meet 
any company whatever occasionally ’ Bos- 
well : ‘Pi ay foigive me, sir, I meant well 
But you shall meet wliocvei comes for me ’ 
Thus I secured him, and told Dilly that lie 
would find }jim veiy W'dl idcnsed to be ouo of 
his guests on the day appointed 

Upon the much-exiiectcd Wednesday, I called 
on him about half an hour befoic dinner, as I 
often did when wc weie to diuo out togcthci, 
t(\ see that he was ready in time, and to accom 
pany him. I found him bullctiiig his books as 
ujicn a foimer occasion, covered with dust, and 
making no preparation for going abroad ‘ How 
is this, sii V said I ‘ Don’t you recollect tliat 
you are to dine at Mr Dilly’s ’ ’ Johnson 
‘Sir, I did not think of going to Dilly’s; it 
went out of my head I have ordered dinner 
at h(5mo with Mrs Williams ’ Bohwlll ‘ But, 
my dear sir, you know you were engaged to Mr 
Dilly, and I told him so He will expect you, 
and will be much disaxipointed if you don’t 
come’ Johnson. ‘You must talk to Mis 
Williams about this.* 

Hero was a sad dilemma I feared that what 
I was so confident I had secured would yet be 
frustrated. He had accustomed himself to 
show Mis. Williams such a degree of humane 
attention as ficquently imposed some restraint 
ux)on him , and I knew that if she should be 


* This has been circulated as if actually said by 
Johnson , when the truth is, it vros only supposed by 

me.— Boswell. 


obstinate, ho would not stir. I hastened down- 
stairs to the blmd lady’s room, and told her I 
was in great uneasiness, for Dr. Johnson had 
engaged to me to dine this day at Mr. Dilly’a, 
but that ho had ’told me he had forgotten hii 
engagement, and had ordered dinner at home. 
‘Yes, sir,* said she, pictty peevishly, ‘Dr. 
Johnson is to dine at home ’ — ‘ Madam,’ said I, 
‘ his respect for you is sucli, that I know he will 
not leave you unless you absolutely desire it. 
But as you ha\c so much of his company, I 
hope you will be good enough to forego it for a 
day; as Mr. Dilly is a vciy w 01 thy man, bag 
fiequcntly liad agiccable parties at his house 
for Dr Johnson, and will be vexed if the Doctor 
neglects him to day And then, madam, be 
pleased to consider my situation , I carried the 
message, and I assured Mr Dilly that Dr. 
Johnson was to come, and no doubt he has 
made a dinner, and invited a company, and 
boasted of the honour he expected to have. I 
shall be quite disgraced if the Doctor is not 
there ’ She giaduilly softened to my solicita- 
tions, which weio certainly as eainest as most 
entreaties to ladies ujion any occasion, and w.is 
graciously pleased to emi)owcr me to tell Dr 
Johnson, ‘That, all things consideied, she 
ihought he should certainly go.* I flew back 
to him, still m dust, and^ careless of what 
should be the event, ‘ mdilTcicnt in his choice 
to go or stay , * but as soon as I had announced 
to him Mis Williams’s consent, ho roared, 
‘Flank’ a clean shut’ — and w.is very boon 
dicst When I had him fauly seated in a 
hackney-coach with me, I exulted as much as a 
foi tune-hunter, who hxs got an heiiess into a 
post chaise with him to set out foi Gretna Green 
When we cntcied IMi Dilly’s drawing-room, 
he found liim&clf xii the niidht of a com£)any he 
did not know I kept myself snug and silent, 
watching how ho would conduct himself, I 
observed him whispciing to I\Ii Dilly, ‘ Who 
is that gciiileman, sii — ‘Mr Aithur Lee’ 
Johnson ‘Too, too, too ’ (under his breath), 
which was one of his habitual mutteiiugs. Mi. 
Aithur Lee could not but be very obnoxious to 
Johnson, for he was not only a pati lof, but an 
Amo lean He was afterwaids iiumster from 
the United States at the Oouit of Madrid. 
‘And who is the gentleman in lace?* — ‘Mr. 
Wilkes, sii * This mfoimation confounded him 
still moie, he had some difficulty to restrain 
himself, and taking uj) i book sat down upon a 
window-seat and read, or at least kejit his eye 
mtently upon it for some time till he com- 
posed himself His feelings, I dare say, were 
awkward enough. But he no doubt recollected 
hia having lated me for supposing that he could 
be at all disconceited by any company, and he 
thcieforo resolutely set him&elf to behave quite 
as an easy man of the world, who could adapt 
himself at once to the disposition and manner! 
of those whom he might chance to meet. 
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The cheering sound of * Dinnei is upon the 
table,’ dissolved his reverie, and we dll sat 
down without any symptom of ill humour 
There were present— beside Mr. Wilkes, and 
Mr. Arthur Lee, who was an old compamon of 
mine when he studied i)hysic at Edmbuigh— 
Mr (now Sir John) Miller, Dr Lettsom, and 
Mr. Slater the druggist Mr Wilkes placed 
himself next to Dr Johnson, and behaved to 
him with so much attention and politeness 
that he gained upon him insensibly No man 
ate more heartily than Johnson, or loved better 
what was nice and delicate. Mr Wilkes was 
very assiduous in helping him to some fine veal 
‘ Pray give mo leave, sir It is better here — A 
little of the brown — Some fat, sir — A httlo of 
the stuffing— Some gravy— Let me have the 
pleasuie of giving you some butter — Allow me 
to recommend a squeeze of this orange ; or the 
lemon perhajis may have moie zest ’ — ‘ Sir, sir, 
I am obliged to you, sir,’ cried Johnson, bowing, 
and tuiiung his head to him with a look for 
some time of ‘suily viituc,’^ but m a shoit 
while of complacency 

Foote being mentioned, Johnson said, ‘ He is 
not a good mimic ’ One of the company added, 
‘A meiiy - Andicw, a bufioon’’ Johnson 
‘ But he has wit too, and is not deficient 111 
ideas or m fertility and \aiicty of imageiy, and 
not empty of reading , he has knoivledgc enough 
to fill up his pait One species of ^vlt he has 
in an eminent degree, that of escape You 
diivo him mto a coiner with both hands, but 
he’s gone, sii, when you think you have got 
him — like an animal that jumps over your head 
Then he has a gieat range for wit , he never lets 
tiuth stand between him and a jest, and he is 
sometimes mighty coaise Gaiiick is under 
many lestramts from which Foote is fiee ’ 
Wilkes . ‘ Gai nek’s wit is more like Lord 
Chesterfield’^.’ Johnson ‘The fiist time 1 
was in comi^any with Foote was at Fitzheibcrt’s 
Having no good opinion of tlic fellow, I was 
lesolved not to be pleased , and it is \ory diffi- 
cult to idease a man against his will I went 
on eating my dinner pretty sullenly, affecting 
not to mind liim , but the dog wxs so veiy 
comical, that I was obliged to lay down my 
knife and fork, throw myself back upon my 
chair, and fairly laugh it out No, sii, he was 
iricsistible ^ lie upon one occasion expeiienccd, 
in an extraordiniry degiee, the efficacy of his 
powers of entertaining Amongst the many 
and various modes which he tiled of getting 
money, he became a partner with a small-beei 
brewer, and he was to have a share of the profits 
for procuring customers amongst his numerous 
acquaintance Fitzherbert was one who took 
his smaU-beer ; but it was so bad that the ser* 

* Johnson’s London, a Poem, v 145 — Boswell 

* Foote told me that Johnson said to him, ‘ For loud, 
obstreperous, broad-faced mirth, I know not his equal ’ 
—Boswell. 


vants resolved not to drink it. They wvre at 
some loss how to notify their resolution, being 
afraid of offending their master, who they knew 
liked Foote much as a companion. At last they 
fixed upon a little black boy, who was rather a 
favourite, to be then deputy and deliver their 
remonstrance; and havmg mvested him with 
the whole authority of the kitchen, ho was to 
inform Mr. Fitzherbert in all their names, upon 
a cci*tain day, that they would dunk Foote’s 
small-bccr no longer On that day Foote hap- 
pened to dine at Fit/heibert’s, and this boy 
seived at t.iblc, he was so delighted with 
Footo’s stones, and mciiiment, and giimace, 
that when he went down staus he told them, 
“This is the finest man I have ever seen. I 
Will not delivei your message. I will dunk his 
small-beer ” ’ 

Somebody observed that Garrick could not 
haVo done tins Wilkls ‘ Gairick would 
have made the small bcei still smaller. He is 
now leaving the stage , but he will play Scriib 
all his life ’ I knew that Johnson would let 
nobody attack Gaiiick but himself, as Garrick 
said to me, and I had heard him praise his 
liberality, so, to bung out his commendation 
of his celebiated pupil, I said, loudly, ‘I have 
heaid Gaiiick is hbeial ’ JOHNSON ; ‘Yes, sir, 
I know tliat Gaiiick has gi\cn away moio 
money than any man in Fnglfind that I am 
acquainted with, and that not fiom ostentatious 
views Gaiiick was\ciy poor when he began 
life ; so when he came to have money, he pro- 
bably was very unskilful in giving away, and 
saved when he should not. But Garrick began 
to be liberal as soon as he could , and I am of 
oiunion the leputation of avaiice, which he has 
had, has been veiy lucky for him, and prevented 
his having many enemies You despise a man 
for aval ice, but do not hate bun Garrick 
might have been much better attacked for 
living with moio splendour than is suitable 
to a player if they had had the wit to have 
assaulted hmi m that quaitei, tliey might have 
galled him more But they have kept clamour- 
ing about his aval ice, which has rescued him 
fiom much oblo(iuy and envy * 

Talking of the great difficulty of obtaining 
authentic infoimation for biography, Johnson 
told us, ‘ AVnicn I was a young fellow I wanted 
to write the Life of Diyden, and m order to get 
matenals I applied to the only two persons 
then ahve who had seen him , these were old 
Svvinncy,* and old Cibber Swinney’s informa- 
tion ^as no more than this, “That at Will’s 
coffeehouse Drjden had a particular chair for 

1 Ov\ en M'Swinncy, who died m 1754, and bequeathed 
his fortune to Mrs Woffington, the actress He had 
been a manager of Diury Lane Theatre, and afterwards 
of the Queen’s Theatre In the Jlaymarket He was 
also a dramatic writer, having produced a comedy, 
entitled The QueuXs, or Love’s the Physician, 1705, and 
two operas — Malone 
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himself, which was sot by the fire in winter, 
and was then called his winter chair; and it 
was carried out for him to the balcony in 
summer, and was then called his summer chair ” 
Cibber could tell no more but “that he remem- 
bered him a decent old man, arbiter of critical 
disputes at Will’s.” You are to consider that 
Cibber was then at a great distance from 
Dryden, had peiliaps one leg only m the room, 
and durst not diaw in the other * Boswell 
‘ Yet Cibber was a man of observation^* JOHN- 
SON : * I think not ’ Boswell * You will allow 
his Apology to be well done * Johnson ; ‘Very 
well done, to be sure, sir. That book is a 
striking proof of the justice of Pope’s remark • 

**Each migkt his several province well eommand. 
Would all but stoo;) to what they undei stand 

Boswell • ‘ And his plays are good * Johnson 
‘ Yes ; but that was his trade , Vesprit du coips, 
he had been all his life among players and play- 
. writers. I wondered that lie had so little to 
say in conversation, for he had kept the best 
company, and learnt all that can bo got by 
the ear. lie abused Pindar to me, and then 
showed mo an ode of his own, with an absurd 
couplet making a linnet soar on an eagle’s 
wmg. I told lum that when tlio ancients made 
a simile, they always made it like something 
real * 

Mr. Wilkes remarked, that * among all the 
bold flights of Shakspeare’s imagination, the 
boldest was making Biinam Wood maich to 
Dunsmane, creating a wood where there never 
was a shnib ; — a wood m Scotland ! ha ’ ha ’ 
ha 1 * And he also obseived, that ‘ the clannish 
slavery of the Highlands of Scotland was the 
single exception to IMilton’s remaik of Tho 
Mountain Nymph, sweet Liberty,” being wor- 
shipped in all hilly countiios AVlien I was at 
Inverary,’ said he, ‘ on a vi&it to my old fnend, 
Archibald Duke of Argyle, his doiicndants con- 
gratulated me on being such a favouiite of his 
Grace. I said, “ It is, tlien, gentlemen, truly 
lucky for me ; for if I had displeased the Duke, 
and he had wished it, there is not a Campbell 
among you but would have been ready to bring 
John Wilkes’s head to him in a charger. It 
would have been only 

“ Off with his head I So much for Aylaibury ” 

I was then member for Aylesbury ’ 

Dr, Johnson and Mr Wilkes talked of the 
contested passage in Hoi ace’s Art of Poetry, 

* Difficile €st propri^ commuma diccre' Mr 
Wilkes, according to my note, gave the inter- 
pretation thus : ‘ It IS difficult to speak with 
propriety of common things , as, if a poet had 
to speak of Queen Carohne drinking tea, he 
must endeavour to avoid the vulgarity of cups 
and saucers ’ But, upon reading my note, he 
tells me that he meant to say, that ‘ the word 
communiay being a Homan law-term, signifies 
bare things communis juris, that is to say, what 


have never yet been treated by anybody ; and 
this appears clearly from what followed, 

-tuque 

Rectius niacum carmen deduris m actus, 

Quim 81 proferies ignota indicLique piimus ” 
You will easier make a tragedy out of the 
Iliad than on any subject not handled before ’ 
Johnson • ‘ He means that it is difficult to 
appropriate to particular persons qualities which 
aie edmmon to all mankind, as Homer has 
done ’ 

AV [LKFS ‘ AVe have no City Poet now . that 
is an office which has gone into disuse The 
last was Elkanali Settle There is something 
in names which one cannot help feeling Now 
Dlkanah Settle sounds so queer, who can expect 
much from that name’ A\^o should have no 
hesitarfcion to give it for John Dryden, in pre- 
ference to Elkanah Settle, from tho names 
only, without knowing their dilferent merits.’ 

I Johnson ‘ I suppose, sir, Settle did as well for 
Aldermen in his time, as John Homo could do 
now. Whore did Bcckfoid and Tiecothick 
learn English’’ 

Mr Arthur Lee mentioned some Scotch who 
had taken possession of a baricn pai t of America, 
and wondered why they should choose it J OHN- 
soN ‘ AVhy, sir, all baircnnoss is comparative. 
Tho Scotch would not know it to be barren ’ 
Boswell * ‘ Como, come, ho is flattcimg the 
English You have now been in Scotland, sir, 
and say if you did not see meat and drink 
enough thcie ’ Johnson ‘AVhy, yes, sir, 

■ meat and drink enough to give the inhabitants 
sufficient strength to run away from home ’ 
All these quick and lively s.illics were said 
sportively, quite m jest, and with a smile, 
which showed that he meant only wit Upon 
this topic, he and Mr. AVilkcs could perfectly 
assimilate , heic was a bond of union between 
them, and I was conscious that as both of them 
had visited Caledonia, both were fully satisfied 
of the strange narrow ignoianco of those who 
imagine tint it is a land of famine But they 
amused themselves with persevering in the old 
jokes. AVhen I claimed a superiority for Scot- 
land over England in one respect, that no 
man can be arrested theie for a debt merely 
because another swears it against him, but 
there must first bo the judgment of a court of 
law ascertaining its justice , and that a seizure 
of the person, before judgment is obtained, can 
take place only if his creditoi should swear that 
he IS about to fly from the country, or, as it is 
technically expiessed, is in meditatione fugee 
Wilkes : ‘ That, I should think, may be safely 
sworn of all the Scotch nation ’ Johnson (to 
Mr. AVilkes) • ‘ You must know, sir, I lately 
took my friend Boswell and showed him genuine 
civilised hfo m an English provincial town^ I 
turned him loose at Lichfield, my native city, 
that he might see for once real civility ; for you 
know he lives among savages in Scotland, and 
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among rakes in London.* Wilkes . ‘ Except 
when he is with grave, sober, decent people, 
like you and me * J OHNSON (smiling) ; ‘ And 
we ashamed of him * 

They were quite frank and easy. Johnson 
told the story of his asking Mrs Macaulay to 
allow her footman to sit down with them, to 
prove the ridiculousness of the aigument for 
the equality of maiikind ; and he said to me 
afterwards, with a nod of satisfaction, * You 
saw Mr. Wilkes acquiesced ’ Wilkes talked 
with all imaginable freedom of the ludicrous 
title given to the Attorney-General, Diaholus 
Regis, adding, ‘I have reason to know some- 
thing about that officer, fof I was piosccuted 
for a libel * Johnson, who many people would 
have supposed must have been furiously angry 
at hearing this talked of so lightly, said not a 
word. He was now, indcctf^ ‘ a good-humoured 
fellow * 

After dinner we had an accession of Mrs 
Knowles, the Quaker lady, well known foi 
her vaiious talents, and of Mr Alderman Lee 
Amidst some patiiotic groans, somebody, I 
think the Aldciinan, said, ‘ Poor old England 
IS lost ’ JoHNbON ‘Sir, it IS not so much to 
be lamented that old Englxnd is lost, as that 
the Scotch have found it ’ ^ Wilkes . ‘ Had 
Lord Bute governed Scotland only, I should not 
have taken the trouble to wiite his eulogy, and 
dedicate ‘ IMortimer ’ to him ’ 

Mr. Wilkes held a candle to show a fine print 
of a beautiful female figuic which hung m the 
room, and pointed out the elegant contour of the 
bosom with the finger of an aich-connoisseui 
He afteiwaids, in a conversation with me, wag- 
gishly insisted that all the time Johnson showed 
visible signs of a fervent admiiation of the coi- 
lesponding charms of the fair Quaker 

Tins iccoid, though by no means so perfect 
as I could wish, will serve to give a notion of 
a veiy curious mteiview, which was not only 
pleasing at the time, but had the agiceable 
and benignant effect of leeoneihng any ani- 
mosity, and sweetening any acidity, which in 
the vaiious bustle of political contest had 
been xiioduced 111 the minds of two men, who, 
though widely diffoicnt, had so many tilings 
m common — classical learning, modern litera- 
ture, wit and humour, and ready repaitcc — 
that it would have been much to bo regretted, 
if they had bQcn foi ever at a distance from 
each other 

Mr Buike gave me much credit for this suc- 
cessful negotiation , and pleasantly said, ‘that 
there was nothing equal to it m tlio whole 
history of the Coips Diplomatique ’ 

I attended Dr Johnson home, and had tho 
satisfaction to hear him toll Mrs Williams how 


> It would not become me to expatiate on this strong 
and pointed remark, in which a very gieat deal of mean- 
, Ing ^ condensed —Boswell. 


much he had been pleased with Mr* Wilkes’* 
company, and what an agreeable day he had 
passed. 

I talked a good deal to him of the celebrated 
Margaret Carohne Rudd, whom I had visited, 
induced by the fame of her talents, address, 
and irresistible power of fascination. To a 
lady who disapproved of my visitmg her he 
said, on a former occasion, ‘ Nay, madam, , 
Boswell is in the light , I should have visited 
her myself, were it not that they have now a 
trick of imtting everything into the news- 
pajicrs * This evening he exclaimed, ‘ I envy 
him his acquaintanco with ]\Iis Rudd * 

I mentioned a scheme which I had of making 
a tour to the Isle of Man, and giving a full 
account of it; and that Mr. Biuke had playfully 
suggested as a motto, 

* The piopei study of mankind is Man ’ 
Johnson ♦ ‘ Sir, you will get moie by the book 
than t]»e jaunt will cost you, so you will have 
your diversion foi nothing, and add to your 
reputation ’ 

On the evening of the next day, I took leave 
of Johnson, being to set out foi Scotland, I 
thanked him with great warmth for all his kmd- 
ness ‘ Sii,’ said he, ‘you are very welcome. 
Nobody lepays it with moic * 

CHAPTER XXXIX. 

177G-1777 

How very false is the notion that has gone 
round the woild, of tlie rough, and passionate, 
ind harsh minners of tins great and good man I 
T'hat Johnson had occasional s ilUcs of heat of 
tcnqicr, and that he was sometimes, perhaps, 
too ‘ easily piovokcd’ by absurdity and folly, and 
some tunes too dcsiioiis of timnixih in colloquial 
contest, must he allowed. The quickness both 
of his xicieoption and sensibility, disposed him 
to sudden exidosions of satue, to which his 
cxtiaordinary readiness of wit was a strong and 
<dmost 11 resistible incitement. To adopt one of 
the finest images in !Mi Home’s Douglas^ 

‘ Ou ( a( li glance of thought 
Pcf ision folio \V( (1, as the thunduholt 
Puisucs the fl ish 1 ’ 

I admit that tlie beadle within him wJs often 
so eager to ai)i)ly the lash, that tho judge had 
not tune to consider the case with sufficient 
dehberation 

That he was occasionally rcmaikable for vio- ! 
lence of temper may be granted but let us 
ascertain the degree, and not let it be suiiposed 
that ho was m a peixictual rage, and never 
without a club m his hand to knock down every 
one who axiproached him On the contrary, the 
truth IS, that by much the greatest part of his 
time he was civil, obliging, nay, pobte in the 
tiue sense of the word ; so much so, that many 
gentlemen who were long acquamted with him 
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never received, or even heard a strong expres- 
•ion from him. 

The following letters, concerning an Epitaph 
which he wrote for the monument of Dr Gohi- 
smith, in Westminster Abbey, affoul at once a 
proof of his unaffected modesty, his carelessness 
as to his own writings, and of the great respect 
which he entertained for the taste and judg- 
ment of the excellent and eminent iieison to 
whom they are addressed — 

* TO SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 

1776. 

‘ Dear Sir,— I have been kept away from you, 
I know not well how, and of those vexatious 
lundranccs I know not when there will be an 
end I therefore send > ou the jioor dear Doc- 
tor’s epitaph Head it fust yourself ; and if you 
then think it right, show it to the Club I am, 
you know, v illing to be corrected If you think 
anything much amiss, keep it to yourself till wo 
come together I have sent two copies, but 
prefer the eard The dates must bo settled by 
Dr. Percy. — I am, sir, your most humble servant, 
‘Sam Johnson.* 

TO THE SAAfE 

* June 2% 1776 

* Sir, — Miss Doynolds has a mind to send the 
Epitaph to Di Heat tie , I am vciy willing, but 
having no copy, cannot iininediaicly letolkct it 
Sho tells me you h ivo lost it Tiy to recollect, 
and put down as much as you retain ; you per- 
haps may have kept what I have dropt Tlic 
lines for which I am at a loss aic something of 
rerum civiltum suenatm ahum * It was a sorry 
trick to lose it ; heli> me if you can — I am, sir, 
your most humble seivant, 

‘Sam Johnson. 

‘The gout glows better but slowly ’ 

It was, I think, after I had left London in 
this year, th it this epitaph gave occasion to a 
FiCinonstrance to the Monarch op LiiTRATukR, 
for an account of which I am indebted to Sir 
William Forbes of Pitsligo 

That my readers may have the subject more 
fully and clearly before them, I shall first mscit 
the epitaph 

Olivarii Goldsmith,— 

PoettB, Physici, Jlistorid, 

Qui iiulluiii fcie sciibcmti genus 
Non tctigit, 

Niillnm quod toligit non ornavit: 

Sive nsus essi nt movcndi, 

Sive lin*) in e, 

Affpctuum potens at lenis dominator : 

Ingcnio stilihiuH, viiidus, veisatilis, 
Oratione grandis, nitidus, venu'>tus — 

Hoc monuniento rncinonam coluit 


* These words must have been in the other copy 
They are not in that which was preferred — Boswell. 


Sodalium amor, 

Amicorum fides, 

Lcctorum veneratio 

Natus in TlihonuA Fomioe Longfordiensls, 

In loco cm nomcn Pallas, 

Nov XXIX mdccxxxiA 
Eblanae literis institutus , 

Obiit Londini, 

April IV MDCCLXXlV * 

Sir William h'orhes writes to me thus — 

‘ I enclose the Round Robin This^cu J esprit 
took its rise one day at dinner, at our friend Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s All the company present, 
except myself, were fi lends and acquaintance 
of Dr Goldsmith Tlie epitaph wiitten foi him 
by Dr Johnson became the subject of conversa- 
tion, and vinous rmondations wcic suggested, 
which it was agiccd should bo submitted to the 
Doctor’s consideration But the question was, 
who should have the courage to piopose them 
to him ? At last it was hinted that tliere could 
be no way so good as that of a Round Rohin^ aa 
the sailors call it, which they make use of when 
they enter into a conspiracy, so as not to let it 
be known who puts his name first or 1 ist to the 
paper This pioposition was instantly assented 
to, and Dr Bainaid, Dean of Derry, now 
Bishop of KilUloe,^ ilrew up an address to Dr 
Johnson on the occasion, replete with wit and 
humour, but which it was feared the Doctor 
might think treated the subject with too much 
levity Ml Buikc then pi oposed the address as 
it stands 111 the paper m wiiiiiig, to which I had 
the honour to olficiate as clerk 

‘ Sir Joshua agiccd to cany it to Dr Johnson, 
who leceivcd it with much good humour,* and 


* Tins vas a mistake, vliieh was not discovered till 
after Goldsmith’s momuaent was put m Westminster 
Abbey He w.is boin No\ ember 29, 1728 , and there- 
fore, when he died, he was in his 47tli ycai — Malone 

* Besides tins Latin Epitaph, Johnson honoured the 
memory of his fuend Goldsmith with one shoit one m 
Greek — Boswell. 

* This jmlate, who was aftenvards translated to the 
See of Limerick, died at Wimbledon, m Smrey, June 7, 
1806, m his eightieth jear The oiiglnal Round Rohm 
remained m his possession , the paper, which Sn 
William Forbes transmitted to Mr Boswell, being 
only a copy —:M alone 

* He, however, upon seeing Dr Warton’s name to 
the suggestion that the Epitaph should be in English, 
observed to Sir Joshua, ‘ 1 wonder that Joe Warton, a 
scholar by piofession, should bo such a fool ’ He said, 
too, ‘ I should have thought Mund Burke would have 
had more sense ’ Mi Langton, who was qne of the 
com^iany at Sir Joshua’s, like a stuidy scholar, refused 
resolutely to sign the Round Ruhin The Epitaph la 
engraved upon Di Goldsmith’s monument without 
any alteration At anotliei tune, when somebody 
tiidcavourcd to aigue in favour of its being in Enghsh, 
Johnson said, ‘The language of the country of which 
a learned man was a nati\e, is not the language fit for 
his epitaph, which should be m ancient and permanent 
language. Consider, sir, how > ou should feel were you 
to find, at Rotteidam, an epitaph upon Erasmus in 
Dutch I ’ For my own put, I think it would be best to 
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desired Sir Joshua to tell the gentlemen, that he 
would alter the Epitaph in any manner they 
pleased, as to the sense of it ; but ht would 
never consent to disgrace the walls of Westminster 
Abbey wUh an English inscription. 


* I consider this Round Rohm as a species 
of literary curiosity worth preserving, as it 
marks, in a certain degree, Dr, Johnson’ii 
character.* 


ROUND ROBIN, 


ADDRFSSFD TO 


SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D., 


WITH FAC-SIMILES OP THE SrONATUEES 






We, the Circumscnbers, 
having read with grc.it pleasure 
an intended Ejntaph for the Monument of 
Dr (goldsmith, which, considered abstractedly, 
appears to be, for elcg«int composition and masterly 
stjlo, m evciy respect woithy of the pen of its learned 
Author, are yet of opinion thai the character of the deceased 
ns a Writer, partuularly as a Poet, is perhaps not delineated 
With all the c\ ictness which Dr Johnson is capable of giving it 
We therefore, with deference to his superior judgment, humbly 
request that he would at least take the trouble of revising it, and 
of making such additions and alterations as he shall think proper 
upon a further pciusnl But if we might venture to cxpiess 
our wishes, they would lead us to request that he would 
write the Epitaidi m English rafher than in Latin , as we 
think that the nieiiioiy of so eminent an English 
Wider ought to bo pcipetuated in the language 
to which his Woiks aie hkely to bo so last- 
ing ’an oraament, which we also know to 
have been the opinion of the 
Into Doctor huusdt 


have epitaphs written both in a learned language, and 
In the language of the country , so that they might 
have the advantage of being more universally under- 
stood, and at the same time be secured of classical 
stability I cannot, however, but be of opinion that 
it is not sufficiently discnmmative Applying to 
Goldsmith equally the epithets of ‘Poetai, Historic), 
Physic!,’ is surely not right , for as to his claim to the 
last of those epithets, I have heard Johnson himself 
say, ‘Goldsmith, sir, wUl give us a very fine book 
upon the subject , but if he can distinguish a cow 
from a horse, that I believe may be the* extent of his 
knowledge of natural history ’ His book is, indeed. 


an excellent performance, though in some instances he 
appears to have trusted too much to Bufton, who, 
with all his theoretical ingenuity and extraordinary 
eloquence, I suspect had little actual information in 
the science on which he wrote so admirably. For 
instance, he tells us that the cow sheds her horns every 
two years , a most palpable error, which Qoldbinith 
has faithfully transferred into his book. It is wonder- 
ful that Butfon, who hved so much m the country, at 
his noble seat, should have fallen into such a blunder. 
I suppose he has confounded the cow with the deer.— 
Boswbll. 
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My readers are presented with a faithful tran- 
script of a paper which I doubt not of their 
being desirous to see. 

Sir William Forbes’s observation is veiy ]ust. 
The anecdote now i elated, iiroves m the strong- 
est manner the reverence and awe with which 
Johnson was legarded by some of the most 
eminent men of his time, in vaiious depart- 
ments, and even by such of them as lived most 
with him , while it also confirms what I have 
again and again inculcated, that he was by no 
means of that fciocious and irascible character 
which has been ignoiantly imagmcd. 

This hasty composition is also to be remarked 
as one of the thousand instances which evince 
the cxti loidinaiy piomptitudo of Mr. Buikc , 
who, while he is equal to the greatest things, 
can adoin the least , can Avith equal facility 
embiace the vast and complicated speculations 
of i^olitics, or the ingenious to^Jics of liteiaiy 
investigation. 

‘dr JOHNSON to MRS BOSWELL. 

1776 

‘MADAAf, — You must net think mo uncivil in 
omitting to answer the lettei with which you 
favouicd me some time ago I imagined it to 
have been wiittcn without Mr Boswell’s know- 
ledge, and therefore supposed the answer to 
requiie, what I could not find, a private con- 
veyance 

‘ The difference with Lord Auchinlcck is now 
over ; and since young Alexander has appeared, 

I hope no inoic dilliculties will arise among you , 
for I sincerely wish you all happy Do not 
teacli the young ones to dislike me, as you dis- 
like ]ne youisclf, but let me at least have 
Veionica’s Kindness, because she is my acquaint- 
ance 

‘ You will now have l\Ir Boswell home it is 
well that you have him , he has led a wild life 
I have taken him to Lichficdd, and he lias 
followed Mi Tin ale to Bath I’lay take care 
of him and tame him The only thing m which 
I have the honoui to agree with you is, in loving 
him ; and while we aie so much of a mind in a 
matter of so much impoitance, our other 
quarrels will, I hope, produce no gieat bitter- 
ness — I am, madam, your most humble ser- 
‘Sam Johnson.* 

‘ MU BOSWELL TO DR JOHNSON 

‘ Edinburgh, June 25, 1770. 

* You have fornieily comxrlaincd that my 
letters wcie too long Tlicie is no danger of 
that complaint being made at present ^ for I 
find it difiicult for me to write to you at all 
[Heio an account of having been afflicted with 
a return of melancholy or bad spirits ] 

The box es of books ' which you sent to me 

' Upon a seillenicut of our account of expenses, on 
a tour to the licbi ides, there was a balance due to me, 
which Dr Johnson chose to discharge by sending < 
books.— -Boswell 


are arrived , but I have not yet examined the 
contents. . . . . . 

*I send you Mr Maclaurin’s paper for the 
negro, who claims his freedom in the Court of 
Session.* 

* DR JOHNSON TO MR BOSWELL. 

^ July 2, 1776. 

‘ Dear Sir, — These black fits of which you conv- 
- plain perhafis hurt your memory as well as your 
imagination When did I complain that your 
letters were too long ’ * Your last letter, after 
a veiy long delay, brought very bad news. 
[Here a scries of reflections upon melancholy, 
and — what I could not hclj) thinking stiangely 
unreasonable in him who had suffered so much 
fiom it himself — a good deal of severity and 
reproof, as if it wcie owing to my own fault, or 
that I was peihaps affecting it fiom a desire of 
distinction ] 

‘llead Cheync’s Enqhsh Malady, but do 
not let him teach you a foolish notion that 
melancholy is a proof of acuteness 

‘ To hear that you have not opened your boxei 
of books IS veiy offensive. The examination 
and airangement of so many volumes might 
have afforded you an amusement very season 
able at present, and useful foi the whole of life. 

I am, I confess, very angiy that you manage 
yourself so ill 

‘ I do not now say any more tlian that I am, 
with giCiit kindness and sinceiity, deal sir, your 
humble servant ‘8 am Johnson 

‘It was last year detci mined by l^ord Mans- I 
field, in the CV)urt of King’s Bench, that a 
negro cannot be taken out of the kingdom with- 
out his own consent * 

‘DU JOHNSON to MR BOSWELL. 

* July 16, 1776. 

‘Dear Sir, — I make liaste to wiite again, 
i lest my last letter should give you too much 
pain If you leally are oiqjicsscd witli over- 
poiveimg and involimtaiy melanclioly, you are 
to be pitied ratlici than lepioaclicd. 

‘ Now, my dcai Bozzy, let us have done with 
quairels and with censuio. Let me know 
whether I have not sent you a irietty library 
Tlieic arc, i)eihaps, many books among them 
which you never need lead through , but there 
are none which it is not proper for you to know, 
and sometimes to consult. Of these books, of 
which the use is only occasional, it is often 
sufficient to know the contents, tliat, when any 
question arises, you may know where to look 
for information. 

* Baretti told me that Johnson complained of my 
wilting very long letters to him wlien I was upon the 
Continent, which Avas most ceitauily true, but il 
seems my fi lend did not remember it — Boswell. 
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‘ Since I wrote, I have looked over Mr. Mac- 
laurin's plea, and think it excellent. How is 
the Slut carried on ? If by subscnption, I com- 
mission you to contribute m my name what is 
proper. Let nothing be wanting in such a case 
Dr Drummond,^ I see, is superseded His 
father would have giieved; but he lived to 
obtain the pleasure of his son’s election, and 
died before that pleasure was abated. 

* Langton’s lady has brought him a girl, and 
both are well , I dmed with him the other day 

‘ It vexes me to tell you, that on the evening 
of the 29th of ^lay I was seized by the gout, 
and am not quite well The pain has not been 
violent, but the weakness and tenderness were 
very troublesome, and, what is said to be very 
uncommon, it h.is not alleviated my other 
disorders Make use of youth and health 
while you have them Make my com^ibrnents 
to Mrs Boswell — I am, my dear sir, your most 
affectionate, ‘Sam Johnson.’ 

‘ MR BOSWELL TO DR JOHNSON. 

‘ EdiniIuugh, July 18, 1776. 

‘My Dear Sir, — Your letter of the second of 
this month was rather a harsh medicine ; but I 
was delighted with that spontaneous tenderness 
which, a few days afterwaids, sent forth such 
balsam as yoiii next brought me I found myself 
for some tunc so iH) that all I could do was to pic- 
serve a decent appeal ance, while all within was 
weakness and distiess Like a reduced garrison 
that has some spiiit left, I hung out flags, and 
planted all the foice I could muster upon the 
walls I am now much better, and I sincerely 
thank you foi your kind attention and fiiendly 
counsel ’ 

‘ Count Manucci * came here last week from 
travelling in Ii eland I have shown him what 
civilities I could on his account, on yours, and 
on that of Mr and Mrs. Thrale He has had a 
fall from his hoise, and been much hurt I re- 
gret this unlucky accident, for he seems to bo a 
veiy amiable man ’ 

As the cvideifce of what I have mentioned at 
the beginning of this year, I select from his 
private register tlie following passage — 

‘July 25, 1770. 0 God, who hast ordained 
that whatever is to be desired should bo sought 
by labour, and who by Thy blessing bringest 
honest labour to good effect, look with mercy 


' The son of Johnson’s old fiiciid, Mr William 
Drummond He was a young man of such distin- 
guished merit, that he was nominated to one of the 
medical piofessorships in the College of Jldinburgh, 
without solicitation, while ho was at Naples Hav- 
ing other views, ho did not accept of the honour, and 
soon afterwards died —Boswell 
• A Floieiitine nobleman, mentioned by Johnson in 
his Notes o/lus Tour in Fiance I had tlie pleasure of 
becoming acquainted with him m London, in the 
spring of this year —Boswell. 
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upon my studies and endeavours. Grant me, 
O Lord, to design only what is lawful and 
right : and afford me calmness of mind and 
steadiness of purpose, that I may so do Thy will 
in this short life as to obtain happiness in the 
world to come, for the sake of Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen ’ ^ 

It appears, from a note subjoined, that this 
was composed when he ‘purposed to apply 
vigorously to study, paiticulaily of the Gioek 
and Italian tongues ’ 

Such a iiuiposc, so expressed, at the age of 
sixty-seven, is admirable and encoui aging; and 
it must impicss all the thinking pait of my 
readers with a consolatory confidence in habi- 
tual devotion, when tliey sec a man of such 
enlarged intellectual povveis as Johnson, thus m 
the gemiine cainesincss of seciecy iinploiing 
the aid of that Supieme Being ‘from whom 
cometh down cveiy good and eveiy peifcct gift.’ 

‘ TO SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 

‘ August 3, 1776. 

* Sir, — A young man, whose name is Paterson, 
offers himself this evening to the Academy lie 
is the son of a man ^ foi whom I have long had a 
kindness, and who is now abroad m distiess I 
shall be glad that you will be pleased to show 
him any little countenance, or pay him any 
small distinction. How much it is m your 
power to favour or to forward a young man I 
do not know ; nor do I know how much this 
candnlate deserves favoui by Ins personal merit, 
or what hopes his pioficiency may now give of 
future eminence I recommend him as tlie sou 
of my fiiend Your chai actor and station en- 
able you to give a young man gicat encourage- 
ment by very easy means. You have heard of 
a man who asked no other favour of Sir Robert 
Walpole than that he would bow to him at his 
levee. — I am, sir, your most humble servant, 
‘Sam. Johnson.’ 

‘ MR, BOSWELL TO DR JOHNSON 

‘ August 30, 1776. 

[After giving him an account of my having 
examined the chest of books winch he had sent 
to me, and winch contained what may bo truly 
called a numerous and miscellaneous Stall Lib- 
rary, thrown together at random . — ] 

‘Lord Hailes was against the decree in the 
case of my client, the minister ; not that he justi- 
fied the minister, but because the paiishioner 
both provoked and retorted. I sent Ins Lord- 
ship your able argument uiion the case for his 
peiusal. His observation iqion it in a letter to 
me was, Dr. Johnson’s Saasorium is pleasantly 


1 Prayers and Meditations, p 151 — Boswell. 

2 Samuel Pateison, formerly a bookseller, lately an 
auctioneer, and well known for his skill in forming 
catalogues of books He died in London, Oct. 22, 
1S02 —Malone 
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and artfully compose^. I suspect, however, 
that he has not convinced himself, for I believe 
that he is better read in ecclesiastical history 
than to imagine that a bishop or presbyter has 
a right to begin censure or discipline d cathedrd,^ 

‘ For the honour of Count Manucci, as well as 
to observe that exactness of truth which you 
have taught mo, I must correct what I said in a 
former letter He did not fall from his horse, 
which might have been an imputation on his 
skill as an officer of cavalry , Ins horse fell with 
him. 

* I have, since I saw you, read every word of 
Granger’s Biographical History It has enter 
tained me exceedingly, and I do not think him 
the Whig that you supposed. Horace Walpole’s 
being his pation is indeed no good sign of his 
pohtical principles But he denied to Lord 
]\Iountstnart that he was a "NVliig, and said he 
had been accused by both pai ties of pai tiality. 
It seems he was hke Pope, 

“While Tones call me Whig, and Whigs a Tory ’* 

I wish you would look more into his book ; and 
as Lord Mountstuart wishes much to find a 
proper person to continue the work upon Gran- 
ger’s 1)1 an, and has dcsiied I would mention it 
to you, if such a man occurs, please to let me 
know. His Lordship will give him generous 
encouragement ’ 

‘ TO MR ROBERT LEVETT 

‘ Brigiitiielmstone, Oct 21, 1770 

* Dear Sir, — Having spent about six weeks at 
this place, wo have at length resolved uiion re- 
turning I expect to sec you all m Fleet Street 
on the 30th of tins month. 

‘ I did not go into the sea till last Friday, but 
think to go most of this week, though I know not 
that it docs me any good ]\Iy nights aie very 
icfetless and tiresome, but I am otherwise well 

‘ I have wiitten word of my coming to Mis 
Williams Kemembcr me kindly to Fi ancis and 
Betsey.® — I am, sir, your most humble servant, 
‘fc)AM Johnson.’® 

I again wrote to Dr Johnson on the 2l8t of 
October, informing him that my f.itlier had, in 
the most libeial manner, paid a laige debt for 
mo, and that I had now the hapiuncbs of being 
upon very good terms with him , to which he 
returned the following answer — 


> Dr Johnson aftenvnrds told mo that lie wa-. oi 
opinion that a tlcTg>iiian had this right — Boswell 
* Ills female servant — AFalone 
» For this and Dr Johnson’s other letters to Mr 
Levett, I am indebted to my old acquaint inco Mr 
Nathaniel Thomas, wliose worth and ingenuity have 
been long known to a re'^pcctable though not a wide 
circle , and whose collection of medals would do credit 
to persons of greater opulence — Boswlll. 

Mr Nathaniel Thomas, who was many years editor 
of The St James s Chronicle died March 1, 1795 — 
Malonk. 


‘ TO JAMES BOSWELL, EfeQ. 

‘ Bolt Court, Hov 16, 1776. 

* Dear Sir, — I had great pleasure in hearing 
that you are at last on good terms with youij 
father. Cultivate his kindness by all honest 
and manly means Life is but short ; no time 
can be afforded but for the indulgence of real 
sorrow, or contests upon questions seriously 
momentous Let us not throw away any of our 
days upon useless resentment, or contend who 
shall hold out longest in stubborn malignity. It 
18 best not to be angry ; and best in the next 
place to be quickly reconciled. IVI'iy you an d your 
father pass the remainder of ^our time in re- 
ciprocal benevolence I 


‘ Do you ever hear from Mr Langton ^ I visit 
bim sojnetimes, but he does not talk I do not 
like his scheme of life , but as I am not per- 
mitted to understand it, I cannot sot anything 
right that is wrong. IIis cliilditn are sweet 
babies 

*I hope my irreconcilable enemy, IMrs Bos- 
well, is well Desire her not to tiansmit her 
malevolence to the young people Let me have 
Alexander, and Veronica, and Euplicmia for my 
fi lends 

* Mrs Williams, whom you may reckon as one 
of your well-wishers, is in a feeble and l.inguish- 
ing state, with little hopes of growing bidtoj 
She went for some pait of the autumn into the 
country, but is little benefited, and Dr Law- 
rence confesses that his art is at an end Death 
IS, however, at a distance and what moie than 
that can wo siy of ourselves’ I am soiry for 
her pain, and moie soriy foi her decay. Mr 
Levett IS sound, wind and limb. 

‘ I was some weeks this autumn at Bi ighthclm- 
stono The place was veiy dull, and I was not 
well. The expedition to the Hcbiides was the 
most pleasant journey that I ever made Such 
an effort annually would give the world a little 
diversification. 

‘ Every year, however, wo cannot wander, and 
must therefore endeavour to spend our time at 
home as well as we can I believe it is best to 
throw life into a method, that every hour may 
bring its employment, and evciy employment 
have its hour Xenophon obscives, in his 
Treatise of Economy, that if everything be kept 
in a certain place, when anything is worn out or 
consumed, the vacuity which it leaves will show 
what IS wanting , so if every part of time has 
its duty, the hour will call into lemembrance its 
jiroper engagement 

‘ I have not practised all this prudence myself, 
but I have suffered much for want of it ; and I 
would have you, by timely recollection and 
steady resolution, escape from those evils which 
have lam heavy upon me — I am, my deaiest 
Boswell, your most humble servant, 

‘Sam Johnson,* 
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On the 16th of November, I informed him that 
Mr. Strahan had sent me twelve copies of the 
Journey to the Western Islands^ handsomely 
bound, instead of the twenty copies which were 
* stipulated, but which I supposed were to bo only 
in sheets ; requested to know how they should 
be distributed; and mentioned that I had 
another son bom to me, who was named David, 
and was a sickly infant 

*TO JAMLS BOSWELL, ESQ. 

*Dec 21,1776 

‘Dear Sir, — I have been for some time ill of 
a cold, which perhaps I made an excuse to myself 
for not wntmg, when in reality I knew not 
what to say 

* The books you must at last distribute as you 
think best, m my name or your own as you arc 
inclmed, or as you ]iidge most proper • Every- 
body cannot be obliged , but I wish that nobody 
may be offended. Do the best you can 

‘I congratulate you on the increase of your 
family, and hope that little David is by this 
time well, and his mamma pcifectly recovered 
lam much pleased to hear of the re-establish- 
nu nt of kindness between you and your fathci 
Cultivate his paternal tenderness as much as you 
can To live at variance at all is uncomfortable , 
and vainnco with a father is still more un- 
comfortable Besides that, in the whole dispute 
you have the wiong side ; at least you gave tlie 
fiist provocations, and some of them very offen- 
sive Let it now be all over. As you have no 
reason to think that your new mother has shown 
you any foul play, treat her with rcsjicct, and 
with some degree of confidence ; this will sccuie 
your father. When once a discordant family 
has felt the pleasure of peace, they will not 
willingly lose it If Mrs Boswell would but be 
friends with me, we might now shut the temidc 
of Janus 

‘What came of Dr I\Icmib’s cause? Is the 
question about the negro determined ’ Has Sir 
Allan any reasonable hopes ’ What has become 
of poor INIacquarry ’ Let me know the event of 
all these litigitions I wish particularly well 
to the negro and Sir Allan 

‘ Mrs. Williams has been much out of order , 
and though she is something better, is likely, in 
her physician’s opinion, to endure her malady 
for life, though she may perhaps die of some 
other Mrs Tlirale is big, and fancies that she 
carries a boy ; if it were very reasonable to wish 
much about it, I should wish her not to be dis- 
appointed The desire of male heirs is not ap- 
pendant only to feudal tenures A son is almost 
necessary to tlie continuance of Thr ale’s fortune , 
for what can misses do with a brew-house’ 
Lands are fitter for daughters than trades. 

* Baretti went away from Thrale’^i in some 
whimsical fit of disgust, or ill-nature, without 
taking any leave. It is well if he finds in another 
place as good an habitation, and as many con- 
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veniences Ho has got five-and-twenty guineas 
by translating Sir Joshua’s Discourses into 
Italian, and Mr Thralo gave him a hundred m 
the spring ; so that he is yet in no difficulties 

* Colman has bought Foote’s patent, and is to 
allow Foote for life £1600 a year, as Reynolds 
told me, and to allow him to play so often on 
such terms that he may gam £400 more ■^yhat 
Colman can get by his baigaiUj'^but trouble and 
hazard, I do not see. — I am, dear sir, your humble 
servant, ‘ Sam Johnson ’ 

The Rev Dr Hugh Blair, who had long been 
.admired as a preacher at Edinbuigh, thought 
now of diffusing his excellent* sermons more ex- 
tensively, and increasing his reputation by pub- 
lishing a collection of them He transmitted 
the manuscript to ]\Ir Strahan, the printer^ 
who, after keeping it for some time, wrote a 
letter to him, discouraging the publication. 
Such, at first, was the uniuopitious state of one 
of the most successful theological books that 
has ever appealed Mr Sh alum, however, had 
sent one of the seimons to Dr Johnson for his 
opinion; and, after his unfavouiable letter to 
Dr Bkiir had been sent off, lie received from 
Johnson, on Christmas-evo, a note, in which was 
the following paragraph — 

‘ I have read over Di Blau’s fiist sermon with 
more than approbation , to say it is good, is to 
say too little ’ 

I believe Mr Str.ahan had, very soon after 
tins time, a conversation with Dr Johnson 
concerning them, and then ho very candidly 
wrote ag.ain to Dr Blair, enclosing Johnson’s 
note, and agiecing to purchase the volume, for 
which he and Mr Cadcll gave £100 The sale 
w IS so rajiid and extensive, and the approbation 
of the public so high, that, to their honour bo 
it recorded, the proprietois made Dr. Bl.air a 
present, fiist of one sura and afterwards of 
another of £50, thus voluntarily doubling the 
stipulated price ; and when ho pi epared another 
volume they gave him at once £.000, being in all 
£500, by an agieement to which I am a subscrib- 
ing witness ; and now for a thud octavo volume 
lie has received no less than £600 ’ 

In 1777, it appears, fiom his Players and 
Meditations^ th.at Johnson suffered much from 
a state of mind ‘ unsettled and pcrjilexed,’ and 
from that constitutional gloom which, together 
with his extreme humility and anxiety with 
regard to his religious state, made him contem- 
idato himself tlirough too dark and unfavouiable 
a medium. It may be said of him, that he ‘ saw 
God in clouds ’ Certain wo may be of his in- 
justice to himself in the following lamentable 
paiagraph, which it is painful to think came 


1 It turned out, however, a very fortun.ate bargain ; 
for Foote, though not then fifty-six, died at an inn In 
Dover, in less than a year, Oct 21, 1777 — Malonh. 

* Two other volumes were published 
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from the contrite heart of this great man, to 
wliose labours the world is so much indebted : 
— ‘When I survey my past life, I discover 
nothing but a barren waste of tune, with some 
disorders of body, and disturbances of the mind, 
very near to madness, which I hope He that 
made me will suffer to extenuate many faults 
and excuse many deficiencies ’ ' But we find his 
devotions in thia year eminently fervent ; and 
we are comfoi ted by observmg intervals of quiet, 
composure, and gladness 

On Easter Day we find the following em- 
phatic prayei — ‘ Almighty and most merciful 
Father, who scest all our miseries, and knowest 
all our necessities, look down upon me, and luty 
mo Defend me from the violent incursion of 
evil thoughts, and enable me to form and keep 
such resolutions as may conduce to the discharge 
of the duties which thy pi evidence shall aiipoint 
me , and so help me, by thy Holy Spiiit, that my 
heait may surely tliere be fixed, wheie tiue joys 
are to be found, and that I may serve thee with 
pure affection and a cheerful mind Have mcicy 
upon mo , O God, have mercy upon me, >ears 
and infiimities oppress me, terror and anxiety 
beset me Have mercy upon me, my Creator 
and my J udge In all dangers protect me , in 
all pciplexities relieve and free me ; and so help 
me by thy Holy Spirit, that I may now so com- 
memorate the death of thy Son our Saviour 
dKBUS Ciiuisr, as that, when this short and i)ain- 
ful life shall have an end, I may for his sake be 
received to cvci lasting hapiuuess Amen ’ * 
While he was at chinch, the agrcc«ible impies- 
sions upon his mind are thus commemorated — 
‘ I was for home time distressed, but at last ob- 
tained, 1 hope fiom the God of Peace, moic 
(piiet than I have enjoyed for a long time I 
liad made no resolution, but as my heart giew 
lighter, my hopes icvived, and my coinage in- 
ci eased, and I wiote with my pencil m my 
Common I’l lyti Book, 

" Vila ordmanda 
Biblia hgenda 
Theologiai opera daiida. 

Sciviendura et lajtandum 

Mr Steevens, whose generosity is well known, 
joined Dr J ohnson m kind assistance to a female 
relation of Di Goldsmitli, and desired that on 
her rctiiin to Ii eland she would procuie authen- 
tic particulais of the life of hei celebiated rela- 
tion. Conceinmg licr is the following letter . — 

‘ TO GEORGE STEEVENS, ESQ 

‘ Fchi nary 25, 1777. 

‘ Dear Sir, — You will be glad to hear that 
from IMrs Goldsmith, whom we lamented as 
drowned, I have received a letter full of grati- 
tude to us all, with promise to make the in-’ 
j|mnes which we recommended to her. 


* Prayers and Mcditaticms, p. 166 
Fiaycis and McdUalions, p 158. 


‘ I would have had the honour of conveying 
this intelligence to Miss Caulfield, but that her 
letter is not at hand, and I know not the direc- 
tion. You will tell the good news — I am, sir, 
your most, etc., ‘Sam Johnson.* 

‘ MR BOSWELL TO DR JOHNSON 

‘ Edinburgh, Fch 14, 1777. 

‘My dear Sir, — My state of epistolary ac- 
counts with you at present is extraordinary 
The balance as to number is on your side I am 
indebted to you for two letters , one dated the 
IGth of November, ujion which veiy day I wrote 
to you, so that oiu letters were exactly ex- 
changed, and one dated the 21bt of December 
last 

‘ My heart was warmed with gratitude by the 
truly kind contents of both of them ; and it is 
amazing and vexing that I have allowed so much 
time to elapse without writing to you But de- 
lay IS inherent m me, by natiiie or by bad habit 
I waited till I should have an oppoitunity of 
jiaying you my compliments on a new year I 
have procrastinated till the new year is no 
longer new. 


‘Dr Menus’s cause was dctei mined against 
him, with £10 costs The Loid Piesidcnt, and 
two othei of the judges, dissented fiom the 
majority, upon this ground . that, although 
there may have been no intention to injuie him 
by calling him DoUoi of Midicinc^ instead of 
Physician^ yet as he rcmonstitited against the 
designation before the chartci was punted off, 
and icpresented that it was disagieeable, and 
even hurtful to him, it was ill-natuicd to refuse 
to alter it, and let him have the designation to 
which he was cci tainly entitled My oiiinion is, 
that our com t has judged wiong The defend- 
ants wcie m mala Jide to pcisist m naming him 
in a way that he dishkcd You rcmcmbci poor 
Goldsmith, when he giew important, and wished 
to ajipear Doctor Major, could not beai your call- 
ing him Goldy AVould it not have been wiong 
to have named him so m your Preface to SJuik- 
^pcare, or in any seiious iicrmanent wilting of 
any sort ? The difficulty is, whether an action 
should be allowed on such i)etty wrongs De 
minimis non curat lex 

‘ The negro cause is not yet decided. A memo- 
rial IS piejiaring on the side of slavery I shall 
send you a copy as soon as it is printed Mac- 
laurm is made happy by your appiobation of his 
memorial for the black. 

‘ MacquaiTy was here in the winter, and we 
passed an evening togethei. The sale of hia 
estate cannot be pi evented. 

‘ Sir Allan Maclean’s suit against the Duke of 
Argyle, for recoveimg the ancient inheritance 
of his family, is now fauly before all our judges. 
I spoke for him yesteiday, and Maclaurin to- 
day , Crosbie spoke to-day against him. Three 
more counsel are to be heard, and next week the 
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cause will be determined I send you the In- 
formations or Cases on each side, which I hope 
you will read. You said to me, when wo were 
under Sir Allan’s hospitable roof, “ I will help 
you with my pen ” You said it with a generous 
glow ; and though his Grace- of Argyle did after- 
wards mount you upon an excellent hoise, upon 
which “ you looked like a bishop,” you must 
not swerve from your purpose at Inclikenncth 
I wish you may understand the points at issue, 
amidst our Scotch law principles and jdirases 

[Here followed a full state of the case, in which 
I endeavoured to make it as clear as I could to 
an Englishman who h.id no knowledge of the 
foimulancs and technical language of the law of 
Scotland ] 

‘ I shall inform you how the cause is decided 
heie Eut ns it may be brought under the re- 
view of our judges, and is certainly to be carried 
by appeal to the Ilouse of Lords, the assistance 
of such a mind as j ours will be of consequenc e 
Your paper on Vicious Intromission is a noble 
proof of what you can do even m Scotch law 

‘I have not yet disiiibutcd all your books 
Lord Hailes and Lord IMonboddo have each re- 
ceived one, and rc turn you thanks hlonboddo 
dined mtli me 1 itcly, and having drunk tea, we 
weie a good while by ourselves, and as I knew 
that he had read the ./owinrT/supoificially, as he 
did not talk of it as I wished, I brought it to 
him, and read aloud several passages , and then 
ho talked so, that I told him he was to have a 
copy f) om the a ulkor. He begged that might be 
marked on it 

I ever am, my dear sir, your most faithful and 
affectionate humble sei\ant, 

‘James Boswell ’ 

‘ SIR ALEXANDER DICK TO DR SAMUEL JOHNSON 

‘Prlstonfield, Fth 17, 1777 

‘ Sir, — I had yesterday the honour of receiv- 
ing your book of your Jouiney to the Western 
Islands of Scotland^ which you were so good as 
to send me by the hands of our mutual friend, 
Blr Boswell, of Auchmleck ; for which I return 
you my most hearty th inks end after carefully 
reading it over agiin, shall deposit it m my 
little collection of choice books, next our worthy 
fiicnd’s Jouiney to Corsica As there are many 
things to admire in both performances, I have 
often wished that no Tiavels or Journey should 
bo published but those undertaken by persons 
of integrity and capacity to judge well, and de- 
scribe faithfully, and in good language, the 
situation, condition, and manners of the coun- 
tries passed through. Indeed, our country of 
Scotland, in spite of the union of the crowns, 
is still m most places so devoid of clothmg, or 


> A celebrated pli>sician. President of the College 
of Bhysicians at Edinburgh 


cover from hedges and plantations, that it was 
well you gave your readers a lound Monitaire^ 
with respect to that circumstance The truths 
you have told, and the punty of the language 
in which they are expressed, as your Joumicy is 
universally read, may and already appear to 
have a very good effect For a man of my ac- 
quaintance, who has the largest nui soi y for trees 
and hedges in this country, tells me that of late 
the demand upon him for these articles is 
doubled, and sometimes tiipled I have, there- 
fore, hsted Dr Samuel Johnson in some of my 
memorandums of the piincipal plinteis and 
favouicisof the enclosuics, under a name which 
I took the liberty to invent from the Greek, 
Papadcndi ton Loid Auchmleck and some few 
more arc of the list I am told that one gentle- 
min in the shire of Abcidocn, viz Sir Aichibald 
Grant, has planted above fifty millions of trees 
on a piece of very wild ground at Moniinusk I 
must inquire if he has fenced them well, before 
he enteis my list , for that is the soul of enclos- 
ing I began myself to idant a little, our ground 
being too valuable for much, and that is now 
fifty ycais ago and the ticcs, now in my 
seventy-fouith ye.ir, I look up to withievcrence, 
and show them to my eldest son, now m his 
fifteenth year, and they aic the full height of 
my countiy-hoiisc here, where I had the plea- 
sure of receiving you, and hope again to have 
that satisfaction with our mutual fiicnd, Mi. 
Boswell— I shill always continue, with the 
truest esteem, dear Doctor, youi most obliged 
and obedient humble sciv mt, 

‘ Allxandlu Dick * 

‘ TO JAMES HOSU I LL, 1 SQ 

‘ Fdo uary 18, 1777. 

‘ Dear Sir, — It is so long since I heard any- 
thing fiom you,* that I am not easy about it ; 
wiitc something to me next jiost When you 
sent your last letter everything seemed to be 
mending;! hope nothing has Litcdy giown 
worse I suppose young Alexandci continues 
to thrive, and Vciomca is now very pietty 
company I do not suppose the lady is yet 
reconciled to me, yet let licr know that I love 
her very well, and value her vciy much 

‘ Dr BLur is printing some sermons If they 
are all like the first, which I have read, they aio 
sermones auret, ac auro magis aiirei It is ex- 
cellently written, both as to doctrine and lan- 
guage Mr Watson’s book* seems to be much 
esteemed 


‘Poor Beauclerk still continues very ilL 
Langton lives on as he used to do. His children 
are very pretty, and I think his lady loses her 
Scotch. Paoh I never see. 


1 By the then course of the post, my long letter of 
the 14th had not yet reached him — Boswell 
* History 0 / Philip the Second —Boswell 
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* I have been so distressed by difficulty of 
breathing, that 1 lost, as was computed, six-and- 
thiity ounces of blood in a few days. I am 
better, but not well. 

‘ I wish you would be vigilant, and get me 
Graham’s Tdcniachus that was printed at Glas- 
gow, a veiy little book ; and Jonstom Poematay 
another little book, printed at Middleburgh 

‘Mrs Williams sends her compliments, and 
promises that when you come hither she will ac- 
commodate you as well as ever she can in the 
old room Sho wishes to know whether you 
sent her hook to Sir Alexander Gordon. 

* My dear Boswell, do not neglect to write to 
me for 5 ’'our kintlness is one of the i)lcasuresof 
my life, wliicli I should be soiry to lose — I am, 
sir, jour Liimblc servant, 

‘Sam ’ 

* TO DR SAMULL JOHNSON. 

‘Edinburgh, 24,177*7. 

‘Dear SiR,--Your letter, dated the IStli 
instant, I h id the jilcasure to receive last post 
Although my late long neglect, or rather delay, 
was tiuly culpable, I am tempted not to regict 
it, since it has produced me so valuable a proof 
of your regard. I did, indeed, duiing that inex- 
cusable silence, sometimes divert the reproaches 
of my own mind by fancying that I should hear 
again fiom you, inquiring with some anxiety 
about me, because for aught you Imcw, I might 
have been ill. 

‘You aio pleased to show mo that my kind- 
ness is of some consequence to you My heart 
is elated at the thought Be assured, my dear 
sir, that my affection and rcvcienco foi you aie 
exalted and steady. I do not believe tliat a 
more pci feet attachment ever existed m the 
history of mankind And it is a noble attach- 
ment ; for the attractions are Genius, Learning, 
and Piety 

* Your difficulty of breathing alarms me, and 
brings into my imagination an event which, 
although m the natural course of things I must 
exxiect at some period, I cannot view with 
composure 

‘ My wife is much honoured by what you say 
of her “She begs you may accept of her best 
conqdirncnts She is to send you some marma- 
lade of oianges of her own making 

I ever am, my dear sir, your most obliged, and 
faithful humble servant, 

‘James Boswell * 

‘ TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. • 

* March 14, 1777. 

‘Dear Sir, — I have been much pleased with 
your late letter, and am glad that my old enemy 
Mrs Boswell begins to feel some remorse. As 
to Miss Veronica’s Scotch, I thmk it cannot be 
helped. An English maid you might easily 


have; but she would still imitate the greater 
number, as they would be likewise those whom 
she must most respect. Her dialect will not be 
gross Her mamma has not much Scotch, and 
you have youi self very little. I hope she know a 
my name, and does not call me JohnUon * 

‘ The immediate cause of my writing is this — 
One Shaw, who seems a modest and a decent 
man, has written an Else Grammar, which a 
very learned Highlander, Macbean, has at my 
request examined and approved 

‘The book is very little, but hir. Shaw has 
been persuaded by his friends to set it at half 
; a guinea, though I advised only a crown, and 
thought myself liberal. You, whom the author 
considers as a great encouiager of ingenious 
men, will receive a parcel of his proposals and 
receipts. I have undci taken to give you notice 
of them, and to solicit your countenance You 
must ask no poor man, because the price is 
ically too high Yet such a woik deserves 
jiatronage 

‘It lb pioposed to augment our club from 
twenty to thirty, of which I am gl id , foi as we 
have several in it whom I do not niueh like to 
consort with,^ I am for 1 educing it to a meie 
miscellaneous collection of conspicuous men, 

without any determinate chaiacter 

I am, dear sir, most affectionately yours, 

‘Sam Johnson. 

‘hly lesiiccts to madam, to Veronica, to 
Alexander, to Euxihemia, to David.’ 

‘ MR EOhW ELL TO DR JOHNSON. 

‘ Edinburgh, Api il 4, 1777. 

[After mfoiming him of the death of my little 
son David, and that I could not come to London 
this spi mg . — ] 

‘ I think it liaid that I should be a whole year 
without seemg you May I piesumo to petition 
for a meeting with you in the autumn’ You 
have, I believe, seen all the cathedrals in Eng- 
land, except that of Carlisle If you are to be 
with Di Taylor, at Ashbourne, it would not be 
a great jouincy to come thitlier We may pass 
a few most agreeable days there by ourselves, 
and I will accompany you a good part of the 
way to the southward again Pray tliink of 
this 

‘ You forget that Mr Shaw’s Erse Giammar 
Was put mto your hands by myself last year. 
Lord Eghntoune put it into mine. I am glad 
that Mr. Macbean approves of it. I have re- 
ceived Mr Shaw’s proposals for its publication^ 
which I can perceive aie wiitten hj the hand of 
a Master. 


* Johnsoii is the most common English formation of 
the sumamo from Jo7in, JohnUon the Scotch My 
illustnous fiiend observed, that many North Biitona 
pronounced his name in their own way —Boswell. 

* On account of their differing fiom him as to religion 
and politics —Boswell. 
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• ‘Pray get me all the editions of Walton's 
Lives, I have a notion that the repubhcation 
of them with Notes will fall upon me, between 
Dr. Homo and Lord Hailes.’* 

‘ Mr Shaw’s proposals for An Analysis of live 
Scotch Celtic Language were thus illuminated by 
the pen of Johnson . — 

‘Though the Erse dialect of the Celtic lan- 
guage has, from the cairhest times, been spoken 
in Britain, and still subsists in the northern 
parts and adjacent islands, yet by the negligence 
of a people rather warlike than lettered, it has 
hitherto been left to the caprice and judgment 
of every speaker, and has floated in the livmg 
voice, without the steadiness of analogy, or di- 
rection of rules An Erse Giammar is an addi- 
tion to the stores of litciature , and its author 
hopes for the indulgence always shown to those 
that attempt to do what was never done before 
If his work shall be found defective, it is at 
least all his own , ho is not, lilce other giam- 
marians, a compiler or tianscnbcr , what he de- 
livers, he has learned by attentive obseivation 
among his countrymen, who x)crhaps will be 
them'Sclvcs sui prised to see that si)ccch reduced 
to piiiiciX)Ics, which they have used only by imi- 
tation 

‘ The use of this book will, however, not be 
confined to the mountains and islands , it will 
alford a pleasing and impoitant subject of siiecu- 
lation to those whose studios lead them to trace 
the affinity of languages, and the migiations of 
the ancient races of m<uikind * 

‘ TO Dll SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

‘ Glasgow, April 24, 1777. 

‘My dear Sir, — Our woithy fiiend Thrale’s 
death having ajipearcd m the newspaxiers, and 
been af tci w ai ds contradicted, I have been idaced 
in a state of veiy uneasy unceitamty, from 
which I hoiied to be lelieved by you but my 
hoxies have as yet been vain How could you 
ornit to wiite to me on such an occasion’ I 
shall wait with anxiety 

‘ I am going to Auchmlcck to stay a fortnight 
with my father It is better not to be there 
very long at one time. But freexuent renewals of 
attention are agreeable to him. 

‘ Pray tell me about tins edition of The English 
Poets, with a prefnety hiographical and ci itical, 
to eacti author y by SamuelJohnson, LL D , which 
I see advertised I am dehghted with the pro- 
spect of it. Indeed I am hapx^y to feel that I 
am capable of being so mucli dehghted with 
hterature. But is not the chaim of this publi 
cation chiefly owmg to the magnum nomen in 
the front of it ? 

* None of the peisons here mentioned executed the 
work which they had m contcmxflation. Waltons 
\ aluable book, however, has been coriectly republished 
in quaito, with notes and illustrations, by the Rev 
Mr Zouch. —M alone. 
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* What do you say of Lord Chesterfield’s Me- 
moirs and Last Letters f 

‘My wife has made marmalade of oranges 
for you I left her and my daughters and 
Alexander all well yesterday. I have taught 
Veronica to speak of you thus. — Dr. John- 
son, not Johnston — I remain, my dear sir, 
your most affectionate and obliged humblo 
sei vant, ‘ JAMEb BosvVELL. * 

‘ TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

‘J/ay3, 1777. 

‘Dear Sir, — The story of Mr Thrale’s death, 
as he had neither been sick nor in any other 
danger, made so httle impression upon me, that 
I never thought about obviatmg its effects on 
anybody else. It is supposed to have been pro- 
duced by the Enghsh custom of makmg April 
fools , that IS, of sending one another on some 
foolish eirand on the 1st of Apiih 

Tell Mrs Boswell that I shall taste her marma- 
lade cautiously at fiist Timco Danaos et dona 
ferentes, ‘ Beware,’ says the Italian proverb, 
‘of a reconciled enemy’ But when I find it 
does me no haim, I shall tlien receive it, and 
be thankful foi it, as a x>l^'dgo of firm, and, I 
hope, of unaltciablc kmdncss. She is, after all, 
a dear, dear lady 

‘Please to re turn Dr Blair thanks for his 
seimons The Scotcli tViite English wondei fully 
well. 

‘Your frequent visits to Auchmleck, and 
youi short stays thcic, aie very laudable and 
very judicious Your x>i’escnt concord with 
your father gives me great xdcasure , it was all 
that you seemed to want 

‘My health is vciy bad, and my nights are 
veiy unquiet What can I do to mend them’ 
I have foi this summei nothing better m pro- 
&X)ect than a jouincy into Staflordshiie and 
Derbyshire, x^cihax)s with Oxford and Birming- 
ham in my way 

‘ BI ikc my compliments to Miss Vcionica; I 
must leave it to her x)hilosox>hy to comfoit you 
for the loss of little David You must remember 
that to keep thiec out of four is more than your 
shaie. Mrs Tin ale has but four out of eleven 

‘ I am engaged to write httle Lives, and little 
Piefaces, to a little edition of The English Poets. 
I think I have peisuadcd the booksellers to 
insert something of Thomson ; and if you could 
give mo some information about him, for the 
hfe which we have is very scanty, I should be 
glad — I am, dear sir, youi most affectionate 
humj^le seivant, ‘Sam Johnson.’ 

To those who delight in tracing the progresi 
of works of hterature, it will be an entertain- 
ment to compare the limited design with the 
ample execution of that admirable perfonnance. 
The Lives of the English Poets, which is the 
1 idlest, most beautiful, and indeed most perfect 
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production of Johnson’s pen. His notion of it 
at this tune appears in the preceding letter. 
He has a memoiandum in this year — ‘ 29 May, 
Easter Eve, I treated with booksellers on a 
bargain, but the time was not long ’ * Tlie 
bargain was concerning that undertaking , but 
his tender conscience seems alarmed lest it 
should have intruded too much on his devout 
picparation for the solemnity of the ensuing 
day. But, indeed, very little time was neces- 
sary for Johnson’s concluding a ticaty with the 
bookselleis ; as he had, I believe, less attention 
to profit fiom his lahouis than any man to whom 
litcratuie has been a profession I shall here 
inseit (fioni a letter to mo from my late worthy 
fiicnd, I\lr Edward Ihlly, though of a later 
date) an account of this plan so happily con- 
ceived ; since it was the occasion of procuring 
foi us an elegant collection of the best biography 
and ciiticism of which our language can boast 

‘MR E T)1LL\ ro TAAIES BOSWELL, FSQ 

‘ {Soli HILL, 20th, 1777. 

‘ Dear Sir, — You will find by this letter 
that I ^nn still in the same calm retreat from 
the noise ,ind bustle of London as when I wrote 
to you list I am happy to find you had such 
an agiccable meeting wutli your old fiiend, Dr 
Johnson , I have no doubt your stock is much 
incieascd by the inter viuw Few men, nay, I 
may say scaicely any man, has got that fund of 
knowledge and entei tainment as Dr Johnson 
in con\cisation. AVlicn ho opens ficely, evei> 
one IS attentive to what ho says, and cannot fail 
of improvement as well as ph asurc 

‘ The edition of the I’octs, now printing, will 
do honoui to the English press , and a concise 
account of the life of each author, by Dr John- 
son, will ho .1 very valuable addition, and stamp 
the reputation of this edition supciioi to any- 
thing that is gone before The fiist cause that 
gave rise to this uridoi taking, I believe, was 
owing to the little tii fling edition of the Poets, 
punting by the Mai tins at Edinhuigh, and to 
be sold by Bell in London Upon examining 
the volumes winch weic printed, the typo was 
found so exticmely small, tliat many jicrsons 
could not roid them Not only this inconveni- 
ence attended it, but the inaccuiacy of the 
press was \ ci y conspicuous. These reasons, as 
well as the idea of an invasion of what we call 
our liteiary propei ty, induced the London book- 
scllcis to print an elegant and accurate edition 
of all the English poets of reputation, from 
Chaucer to the present time 

‘ Accoidingly, a select numhci of the .most 
respectable bookselleis met on the occasion , 
and on consulting together, agreed that all the 
proprietors of copyright in the various poets 
should be summoned together , and when their 
opinions were given, to proceed immediately on 


* Prayers and Malitations, p 155 —Boswell. 


the business. Accordingly, a meeting was held^ 
consisting of about forty of the most respectable- 
booksellers of London, when it was agreed that 
an elegant and uniform edition of I7ie English 
Pods should be immediately pnnted, with a 
concise account of the life of each author, by Dr 
Samuel Jolmson ; and that three persons should 
be deputed to wait upon to Dr Johnson, to solicit 
him to undertake the Li\ cs — viz , T Davies, 
Strahan, and Cadell The Doctor very politely 
undertook it, and seemed exceedingly pleased 
with the proposal As to tlic terms, it was left 
entirely to the Doctor to name Ins own He 
mentioned two hundred guineas , * it was im- 
mediately agreed to , and a fm ther compliment, 
I believe, will be made him. A committee was 
likewise appointed to engage the best engravep 
— VIZ , Baitolozzi, Sherwin, lEall, etc Likewise 
another committee for giving directions about 
the paper, pimting, etc , so that the whole will 
be conducted with spirit, and in the best man- 
ner, with respect to authorship, editorship, 
engravings, etc. My brother will give you a list 
of the Poets we mean to give, many of which 
are witlnri the time of the Act of Queen Anne, 
which Mai tin and Bell cannot give, ns they have 
no piopcity in them , the pio 2 )ii( tors are almost 
all the booksellers m London, of consequence — 
I am, dear sir, ever youis, 

‘ Edward Dillt ’ 

I shall afterwards ha\e occasion to consider 
the extensive and varied range which Jolmson 
took, when he was once led upon giound which 
ho trod with a peculiar delight, having long 
been intimately acquainted with all the circum- 
stances of it that could mteicst and please. 

‘ DR JOHNSON TO Cl I \BLES O’CONNOR, ESQ * 

‘J/ay 19, 1777 

‘Sir, — H aving had the pleasure of conversing 
with Dr CamidiLll about your character and 
your liteiary undertaking, I am resolved to 
gratify myself by renewing a coiics^iondcnce 
which began and ended a gieat while ago, and 

* Johnson’s moderation m deimndmg so small a 
sum IS extraoidiiiaiy Had he asked one thousand, 
or even fittccn hundred, guineas, the booksdleis, who 
knew the value of his name, ivould, doubtless, haie 
leadily given it They ha\e, probably, got file thou- 
sand guineas by this woik in the course of tweftty-five 
3Tars — Malone 

* Mr JosephCoopcrWalkcr, of the Tieasury, Dublin, 
who obligingly communicated to me tins and a foimer 
letter fiom Dr Johnson to the s une gentleman, writes 
to me as follows — ‘Peihaps it would giatify you to 
have some account of Mr 0 Connor He is an amiable, 
learned, venciable old gentleman, of an independent 
foitune, who lives at Belanagar, in the county of 
Roscommon , he is an admired writer, and Member of 
the Iiish Academy ’—The aho\e letter is alluded to in 
the Preface of the 2d edit of his Dissert p 3 Mr 
O’Connor afterwards died at the age of eighty-two, 
July 1791 See a well-drawn character of him in 
the CaUhman’s Magazine for August 1791 —Boswell 
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ended, I am afraid, by my fault ; a fault which, 
if you have not forgotten it, you must now for- 
give. 

*I£ I have ever disappointed you, give me 
leave to tell you that you have likewise dis- 
appointed me. I expected great discoveries in 
Irish antiquity, and large publications in the 
Irish language ; but the woild still remains as it 
was, doubtful and ignorant. Wliat the Iiish 
language is in itself, and to what languages it 
has affinity, are very interesting questions, which 
every man 'wishes to see resolved that has any 
philological or historical curiosity Dr Leland 
begins his history too late* the ages which 
deserve an exact inquiry are those times (for 
such they were) when Ireland was the school of 
the west, the quiet habitation of sanctity and 
literature. If you could give a history, though 
imperfect, of the Irish nation, from its conver- 
sion to Christianity to the invasion from England, 
you would amplify knowledge with new views 
and new objects Set about it, therefore, if you 
can • do what you can easily do without anxious 
exactness. Lay the foundation, and leave the 
siipci structure to posterity — I am, sir, your 
humble servant, * Sam Johnson ’ 

Early in this year came out, in two volumes 
quarto, the i)osthumous woiks of the learned 
Dr Zachary Pearce, Bishop of Rochestci ; being, 
A Commentary^ with Notes, on, the Four Evau' 
gehsts and the Acts of the Apostles, with •ther 
theological pieces Johnson had now an oppor- 
tunity of making a grateful return to that ex- 
cellent pi elate, who, we have seen, was the only 
person who gave liiin any assistance m the com- 
pilation of his Dictionaiy The Bishop had left 
some account of liis life and cliaiactcr, wiittcn 
by himself To tins Johnson made some valu- 
able additions, and also furnished to the editor, 
the Reverend Mi Doiby,^ a dedication, which I 
shall here insert, both because it will appear at 
this time with peculiar propriety, and because 
it will tend to propagate and inciease that ‘fer- 
vour of loyalty," which m me, who boast of the 
name of Tory, is not only a piinciple but a 
passion. 

* TO THE KING. 

‘Sib, — I presume to lay before your IMajesty 
the last labours of a learned bishop who died in 
the toils and duties of his calling Ho is now 
beyond the re.ich of all eartlily honours and re- 
wards ; and only the hope of inciting others to 
imitate him, makes it now fit to be remembered 
that he enjoyed m his life the favour of your 
Majesty 

‘ The tumultuary life of princes seldom per- 
mits them to survey the wide extent of national 
interest without losing sight of private merit , 

* Mr Dei by was Rector of Southfleet and LongfleM, 
In Kent He died in 1778 — Qfnillman’s Magazine. 


to exhibit qualities which may be imitated by the 
highest and the humblest of mankind ; and to be 
at once amiable and great. 

* Such characters, if now and then they appear 
in history, are contemplated with admiration. 
May it be the ambition of all your subjects to 
make haste with their tnbuto of reverence , and 
as posterity may learn from jour ^I.ijesty how 
kings should live, may they leaiii likewise from 
your people how they should be honoured — I 
am, may it please your iVLijcsty, with the most 
profound lespect, your Majesty’s most dutiful 
and devoted subject and seivant ’ 

In the summer he wrote a jirologue, which was 
spoken before A Word to the Wise, a comedy by 
Mr Hugh Kelly, which had been bi ought upon 
the stage in 1770; but he being a writer for 
the mimstry in one of the now&pipois, it fell a 
sacrifice to popular fury, and, in the jd.iyhouse 
jihrase, was damned By the geneiosity of 
Mr. Harris, the propiiotor of Co vent Garden 
Theatre, it was now exhibited foi one night 
for the benefit of the authoi ’s widow and chil- 
dren. To conciliate the favoui of the audience 
was the intention of Johnson’s prologue, which, 
as it 13 not long, I shall here in^eit, as a proof 
that his poetical talents were in no degree im- 
paired . — * 

* This night presents a play, which puidic rage, 

Or right or wrong, once liootod fioin the htiigo : 
From zeal or malice, now no moie wc die id. 

For English vengeance vais not ?/ till the dead 
A generous foo regards with 1)1(5 mg 05’-o 

The man whom Fate has laid where all must lie. 

To wit, reviving from its aut hoi's dust. 

Be kind, ye judges, or at least be just , 

Lot no renewed hostilities inv ide 

Th’ oblivious grave's inviolable shade 

Let one gieat payment every claim appease. 

And him who cannot huit, allow to j»l( asc , 

To please by scenes, unconscious of ofb nco. 

By hainiless merriment, or useful si nse 
AVhere aught of blight or fair the pu'c e displays, 
Approve it only , — 'tis too late to pi use 
It want of skill or want of care ai)i)Lai, 

Forbear to hiss , — the poet cannot licar 

By all, like him, must piaise and blame be found, 

At last, a fleeting gleam, or enipt} sound , 

Yet then shall calm it flection bh ss the night. 
When liberal pity dignified delight , 

When pleasure fired hci torch at virtue’s flame. 
And mirth was bounty with an humbler name ' 


CHAPTER XL. 

1777. 

A CIRCUMSTANCE which coiild not fail to b« 
very pleasing to J ohnson occuri ed tins year The 
tragedy of Sir Thomas Oierhiuy, wiitteii by his 
early companion in London, Richaid Savage, 
was brought up with alterations, at Drury 
Lane Theatre. The prologue to it was written 
by Mr. Richard Brinsley Slieiidan; in which, 
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after describing very pathetically the wretched- 
ness of 

‘ Ill-fated Savage, at whose birth was given 

No parent hut the Muse, no fiiciid hut lleav’n,’ 

he introduced an elegant compliment to John- 
son on his Dictionary, that wondeiful perform- 
ance which cannot be too often or too highly 
praised ; of which Mr Hams, in his Phihlogi 
cal InqumeSf justly and liberally observes, 
‘ Such IS its ment, that our language does not 
possess a more copious, learned, and valuable 
work * The concluding lines of this prologue 
were these — 

* So the tale that gives to future times 

The son’h luisfoi tunes and the paicnts’ crimes , 
There shall his fame (if own'd to-night) suivive, 

Fixdhy 1 HE HAND JHAf BIDS OUll LANGUAGE LIVE 

Mr Sheiidan hero t once did honour to Ins 
taste and to his liberality of scntmicnt, by show- 
ing that he wis not prejudiced fiom the un 
lucky difTorcncc which had taken place between 
his worthy father and Dr Johnson I have 
already mentioned that Johnson was very de- 
sirous of reconciliation with old Mr Sheiidan 
It will therefore not seem at all surpiising that 
he was zealous in aclmowledging the biilliant 
merit of his son ‘\V''hLlc it had as yet been dis- 
played only in the diama, Johnson pioposed him 
asamembei of The Literary Olul, obseiving 
that ‘ ho wlio has wntten the two best comedies 
of his age is surely a considciable man * And he 
had, accoidiiigly, the honour to be elected, foi 
an honoui it undoubtedly must be allowed to 
be, when it is considered of whom that society 
consists, and that a single black ball excludes * 
candidate 

‘MR BOSWLLLTODR JOHNSON 

1777 

‘My dI'AU Sir, —F or the health of my wife 
and childicii, I have taken the little countiy- 
housc at which you visited my uncle, Di Bos- 
well, wlio having lost his wife, is gone to live 
with his son 'Wc took possession of our villa 
about a week ago ; we have a giiden of three- 
quarters of an acie, well stocked with fiuit- 
tiees and flowers, and gooseberries and currants, 
and peas and beans, and cabbages, etc etc , and 
my childien aie quite happy I now wiito to 
you in a little study, from the window of which 
I see aiouiid mo a vcidant grove, and beyond it 
the lofty mountain called Arthur’s Seat 

‘ Your last letter, in which you desire mo to 
fend you some additional information concern 
mg Thomson, reached me vciy foitunately just 
as I was going to Lanark, to put my wife’s two 
nephews, the young Campbells, to school there, 
under the caie of Mr Thomson, the master of 
it, whose wife is sister to the author of The 
Seasons She is an old woman; but her me 
mory is vci y good , and she will with pleasure 
give me foi jou cveiy paiticular that you wish 


to know, and she can teU. Pray tnen take the 
trouble to send me such questions as may lead 
to biogiaphical materials You say that the life 
which we have of Thomson is scanty Since I 
received your letter, I have lead his life, pub- 
lished under the name of Cibber , but, as you 
told me, really wntten by a IMr. Shiels ; that 
wntten by Di Murdoch, one piefi^ed to an 
edition of The Seasons, published at Edinburgh, 
which IS compounded of both, with the addition 
of an anecdote of Quin’s relieving Thomson 
fiom prison, the abiidgcment of* Murdoch’s 
account of him, in The Biugi aphia B) itannica, 
and another abridgement of it in The Bio- 
(j)aphical Dieiiona) y, eniichcd with Dr Joseph 
Warton’s ciitical panegyiic on The Seasons in 
his Essay on the Genius and Wiitmgs of Pope 
fiom all these it appeals to mo that we have a 
pretty full account of this iioct. However, you 
will, I doubt not, show me many blanks, and I 
shall do what can be done to have them filled 
up As Thomson never returned to Scotland 
(which you will think very wise), his sister can 
speak from her own knowledge only, as to the 
early part of his Lfe She has some letters 
from him, which may piobably give light as to 
his more advanced progiess, if she will let us 
sec them, which I suppose she will I believe 
George Lewis Scott and Dr Aimstiong aro now 
his only suiviving companions, while he lived 
in and about London and they, I daie say, can 
tell moie of him than is yet known My own 
notion IS that TJiomson was a much coarser 
man than his fiicnds aie willing to acknowledge 
His Seasons aie indeed full of elegant and pious 
sentiments but a lank soil, nay a dunghill, 
will pioduce beautiful lloweis 

‘Your* edition of The English Poets will bo 
very valuable, on account of the prefaces and 
lives. But I have seen a specimen of an edition 
of the Poets at the Apollo pi ess, at Edinburgh, 
which, for excellence in punting and engiavmg, 
highly dcscivcs a libeial cncouiagcment 

‘Most smceiely do I icgict the bad health 
and bad icst with which you have been afflicted , 
and I hope you arc better. I cannot believe 
that the piologue, which you gcneiously gave 
to Mr Kelly’s widow and childien the othei 
day, IS the elfusion of one in sickness and m 
disquietude, but external cucumstances are 
never sure indications of the state of man. I 

* Dr Johnson was no5 the editor ol this Collection 
of the JLuglibh Poets , he merely furnished the biogia- 
pliical piefuces with which it is eniiehed , as is rightly 
stated m a subsequent page He, indeed, liom a vir- 
tuous motive, lecommended the woiks ot four or five 
poets (whom he has named) to be added to the collec- 
tion , but he lb uo othciwisc answerable for any winch 
are found there, or any which are omitted The poems 
of Goldsmith (whoso life I know ho mtended to irnte, 
lor I collected some mateiuls loi it by his desiie) were 
omitted, m consequence of a petty exclusive mterest 
in some of them vested m Mr Cainan, a bookseller — 

M CLONK 
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#cnd you a letter which I wrote to you two 
years ago at Wilton; and did not send it at 
the time, for fear of being reproved as in- 
dulging too much tenderness, and one written 
to you at the tomb of Melancthon, which I 
kept back, lest I should api)ear at once too 
superstitious and too enthusiastic I now 
imagine that perhaps they may please you 
‘ You do not take the least notice of my pro- 
posal for our meeting at Carlisle * Though I 
have meritoiiously • refiaincd fiom visiting 
London this year, I ask you if it would not be 
wrong that I should be two years without 
having the benefit of your convcisation, when, 
if you come down as far as Derbyshire, wc may 
meet at the expense of a few days’ journeying, 
and not many pounds I wish you to see Car- 
lisle, which made me mention that place But 
if you have not a desire to complete your tour 
of the English cathedrals, I will take a larger 
share of the road between this place and Asii- 
bourne So tell me 'lOicio, you will fix for our 
passing a few days by oui selves Now don’t 
cry “foolish fellow,” or “idle dog” Cham 
your humour, and let your kindness play 

‘You will lejoice to lic.ir that ]\Iiss Macleod, 
of Rasay, is mairied to Colonel Mure Campbell, 
an excellent man, with a pictty good estate of 
lus own, and the piospcct of having the Eail of 
Loudon’s f 01 tunc and honours Is not this a 
noble lot for our fan Hebridean’ How liappy 
am I that she is to be in Ayi shire ! We shall 
have the Laud of Kasay, and old Maleolni, and 
I know not how many gallant Macleods, and 
bagpipes, etc etc , at Aueliinleck Berhaps you 
may meet them all there 

‘ Without doubt you have rea<l what is called 
T/te Lz/c 0 / Dai id Jluuie, wiittcn by himself, 
with the lettei fiom Di Adam Smith subjoined 
to it. Is not this an age of d.iring effronteiy ^ 
IMy fiiend Mr Andeison,* Piofessoi of Natiiial 
I’hilosojdiy at Glasgow, at whose house you and 
I supped, and to whose c.iie ]\Ir Windham, of 
Noifolk, was intiusted at that Umveisity, paid 
iiic a visit lately , and after we had talked with 
indignation and contempt of the poisonous jiro 
d notions with which this age is infested, he said 


* Dr Johnson had Imnself talked of our seeing Cai- 
lisle together Jligh was a favoiuite woid of his to 
denote a pci son of rank He said to me, ‘fen, I believe 
we may meet at the house of a Roman Catholic lady 
in Gumboil nid , a high lady, sir ’ I afteiwaids dis- 
covered that he meant Mis fetiickland, sister of 
Charles Townley, Esij , whose veiy nobh collection of 
statues and piotuics is not moic to be admiicd than 
Ins extraoidinaiy and polite readiness in showing it, 
which I and sevei.il of my fiicmls have agiceably ex- 
Iieiienccd Thej who aic posscb^ed of valuable stoics 
of gratification to poisons of taste, should exercise 
then benevolence in impai ting the plcasuie Giatelul 
acknowledgments are due to Welboie Ellis Agar, Esq , 
for the liberal access which ho is pleased to allow to 
his exquisite collection of pictures — Boswell. 

2 youndcr of the Andeisonian Umveisity, Glasgow 


there was now an excellent opportumty for Dr. 
Johnson to step forth 1 agreed with him that 
you might knock Hume’s and Smith’s heads 
together, and make vain and ostentatious infi- 
delity exceedingly iidiculous Would it not be 
worth your while to crush such noxious weeds 
m the moral garden ’ 

‘You have said nothing to me of Dr Dodd. 
I know not how you think on that subject; 
though the ncwspajiers give us a s.i> iiig of yours 
in favoui of mercy to him. But I own I am very 
desirous that the royal prciogative of remission 
of punishment should be employed to exhibit an 
illustrious instance of the regird which God’s 
ViCEGtiiENT will ever show to piety and virtue. 
If for ten righteous men the Almighty would 
have spared Sodom, shall not a thousand acts of 
goodness done by Dr Dodd counterbalance one 
Clime’ Such an 111 st mce would do more to en- 
courage goodness than lus execution would do to 
deter fiom vice I am not afraid of any bad con- 
sequence to society , for who will perse veie for a 
long course of years in a distmguislied discharge 
of leligious duties, with a view to commit a for- 
gery w ith impunity ’ 

‘ Pray make my best comphments acceptable 
to Mr and Mrs Tlirale, by assuimg them of my 
hearty joy that the Maiter^ as you call him, is 
alive I hope I shall often taste his champagne 
—lobcrly 

‘ I have not heaid fiom Lang ton for a long 
time , I sujipose he is, as usual, 

“ fetuclious tliu busy moments to deceive ” 

I remain, niy dear sir, your most affectionate and 
faithful humble sci vant, ‘ J a mls Boswell ’ 

On the 23(1 of June I again wiote to Dr John- 
son, enclosing a shijmiaster’b rcceiiit for a jar of 
oiange marnialade, and a laigc packet of Lord 
Ilailes’s Annah of Scotland 

‘to JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ 

^Janc 28, 1777. 

‘Dear Sir, — I have just received j 0111 packet 
fiom hli Thrale’b, but have not daylight enough 
to look much into it I am glad tliat I have 
Cl edit enough with liOid Hailes to be trusted 
with more copy I hope to take nioie care of it 
than of the last I return Mrs Boswell my 
affectionate thanks foi her present, which I value 
as a token of reconcili.ition 

‘ Poor Dodd Wt,.s put to death yesterday, m 
opposition to the iccommendation of the jury — 
the petition of the city of London — and a sub- 
sequent petition signed by three and-twenty 
thousand hands Surely the voice of the pubhc, 
when it calls so loudly, and calls only for mercy, 
ought to be heard. 

‘ The saying that was given me in the papers 
I never spoke , but I wrote many of his petitions, 
and some of lus letters He applied to me very 
often. He was, I am afraid, long flattered with 
hopes of life , but 1 had no pait in the dreadful 
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delusion ; for as soon as the King had signed his 
•entence, I obtained from Mr. Chamier an ac- 
count of the disposition of the court towards him, 
with a declaration that there was no hope even 
of a respite. This letter immediately was laid 
before Dodd ; but he believed those whom he 
wished to be right, as it is thought, till within 
three days of his end He died with pious 
composure and resolution I have just seen 
the ordinary that attended him His address 
to his fellow-convicts offended the Methodists ; 
but he had a Moravian with him much of his 
time. His moral character is very bad ; I hope 
all is not true that is charged upon him Of 
hiB behaviour in prison an account will bo pub- 
lished 

give you joy of your country-house and 
your pretty garden ; and hope some time to see 
you in your felicity I was much pleased with 
your two letters that had been kept so long in 
store ; and rejoice at Miss Kasay’s advancement, 
and wish Sir Allan success 

* I hope to meet you somewhere towards the 
north, but am loth to come quite to Carlisle 
Can wo not meet at Manchester ’ But we will 
settle it in some other letters 

‘ Mr Seward,* a groat favourite at Streatham, 
has been, I think, enkindled by oui tiavels with 
a cuiiosity to sec the Highlands I have given 
him letters to you and Beattie lie desiies that 
a lodging m.iy be taken for him at Edinburgh, 
against his arrival Ho is just setting out 
‘ Langton h.is been exorcising the militia 
Mrs AVilliams is, I fear, declining Dr. Law- 
lence says he c.in do no moie She is gone to 
summer in the country, with as many conveni 
ences about hei as she can exjicct , but I have 
no great hope We must all die may wo all 
bo prepared ’ 

‘ I sui)posc Miss Boswell reads her book, and 
young Alexander takes to his learning Let mo 
hear about them ; for everything that belongs to 
you, belongs in a more remote degiee, and not 
I hope very remote, to, dear sir, youis affec- 
tionately, ‘ Sam. J ohnson. ' 

TO THE SAME 

‘ June 24, 1777. 

‘ Dear Sir, — This gentleman is a great 
favourite at Streatham, and tlieicfoie you will 
easily behove that ho has very valuable quahties 
Our narrative has kindled him with a desire of 
visiting the Highlands after having already seen 
a great part of Europe You must receive him 


» William Sewaid, Esq , F R S , editor of Anec- 
dotes of some Dxstingnishcd Persons, etc , in four 
volumes 8vo, well known to a nuiiitrous and viluable 
acquaintance for his literature, love of the fine aits, 
and social virtues I am indebted to him for several 
isommunicatioiis concerning Johnson.— Bos wexl» 

This gentleman who was bom in 1747, and was 
«duoated at the Charter House and at Oxford, died 
in London, Apiil 24. 1799 — Malonb 


as a fnend, and when you have directed him to 
the cunosities of Edinburgh, give him instruc- 
tions and recommendations for the rest of hi» 
journey —I am, dear sir, your most humble ser- 
vant, ‘Sam. Johnson.* 

Johnson’s benevolence to the unfortunate was, 
I am confident, as steady and active as that of 
any of those who have been most eminently dis- 
tinguished for that virtue Innumerable proofs 
of it I have no doubt will ffe for ever concealed 
from mortal eyes We may, however, form some 
judgment of it from the many and very various 
instinces which have been discovered One 
whicli happened in the course of this summer is 
remaikablc, fiom the name and connexion of the 
person who was the object of it The ciicum- 
stance to which I allude is ascertained by two 
letters, one to Mr Langton, and another to the 
Eeverciid Dr Vyse, rector of Lambeth, son of 
the lespectable cleigyman at Lichfield, who was 
contemporary with Johnson, and in whose 
father’s f imily Jolmson had the happiness of 
being kindly received in his eaily years. 

‘ DR JOHNSON TO RENNET LANGTON, ESQ. 

*Jur)e 29, 1777. 

‘ Dear Sir, — I have lately been much dis- 
ordeied by a difficulty of breathing, but am now 
better I hojio youi house is well 

‘ You know we have been talking lately of St 
Cross, at Winchester ; I have an old acquaint- 
ance whose distress makes him veiy desirous of 
an hospitil, and I am afiaid Ihavo not strength 
enough to get him into the Chartreiix He is a 
painter, who never rose higher than to get his 
immediate living, and from that, at cighty-thrce, 
he 18 disabled by a slight stroke of the palsy, 
such as does not make him at all helpless on 
common occasions, though his hand is not steady 
enough for liis art 

‘ My request is, that you will try to obtain a 
promise of the next vacancy from the Bishop of 
Chester It is not a great thing to ask, and I 
hojie wo shall obtain it Dr Warton has pro- 
mised to favour him with his notice, and I hope 
he may end his days in peace — I am, sir, your 
most humble servant, ‘Sam tJoHNSON.* 

‘ TO THE REVEREND DR VYSE, AT LAMBETH. 

1777. 

‘Sir,— I doubt not but you will readily for- 
give me for taking the liberty of requesting your 
assistance in recommending an old fnend to 
his Grace the Archbishop as Governor of the 
Charter House 

‘ His name is De Groot ; he was born at Glou 
cester. I have known him many years. He 
has all the common claims to charity, being old, 
poor, and infirm in a great degree He has like- 
wise another claim to which no scholar can 
refuse attention , he is by several descents the 
nephew of Hugo Grotius ; of him, from whom 
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perhaps every man of learning has learnt some- 
thing. Let it not be said that m any lettered 
country a nephew of Grotius asked a charity 
and was refused — I am, reverend sir, your 
most humble servant, ‘ Sam Johnson.* 

‘ TO THE REVEREND DE. VYSE, AT LAMBETH 
‘ juh) 22 , 1777 

* Ip any notice should be taken of the recom- 
mendation which I took the hbeity of sending 
you, it will be necessary to know that Mr. De 
Groot IS to be found at No 8, m Pye Street, 
Westminster This information, when I wrote, 
I could not give you ; and being going soon to 
Lichfield, think it necessary to be left behind 
me. More I will not say You will want no 
persuasion to succour the nephew of Giotius. — 
I am, sir, your most humble servant, 

‘Sam Johnson.* 

‘ THE REVEREND DR. VYSE TO MR BOSIVELL 

‘ Lasibeth, June 9 , 1787 

‘ Sir, — I have searched in vain for the letter 
which I spoke of, and which I wished, at your 
desire, to communicate to you It was from 
Dr, Johnson, to return me thanks for my 
apphcation to Archbishop Cornwallis in favour 
of poor De Groot lie rejoices at the success it 
met with, and is lavish in the praise he bestows 
upon his favourite, Hugo Giotius I am really 
sorry tliat I cannot find this letter, as it is 
worthy of the wiitcr. That whioli I send you 
enclosed * is at your service It is very short, 
and will not perhaps be thought of any conse- 
quence, unless you should judge proper to con- 
sider it as a 21 roof of the very humane iiart 
which Dr Johnson took in behalf of a distressed 
and deserving person — I am, sir, your most 
obedient humble scivant, ‘ W. Vyse 

‘dr. JOHNbON 10 MR EDWARD DILLY. 

‘ Bolt Court, Fleet Street, 
July 7 , 1777 . 

‘Sir, — T o the collection of English Poets I 
have recommended the volume of Dr Watts to 
be added , his name has long been held by me 
in veneration, and I would not willingly be re- 
duced to tell of him only that he was born and 
died. Yet of his life I know very little, and 
therefore must him in a manner veiy 
unworthy of his character, unless some of his 
friends will favour me with the neccssaiy infor- 
mation. Many of them must be known to you 


* The preceding letter —Boswell. 

• Dr Vyse, at my lequest, was so obliging as once 
more to endeavour to recover the letter ol Johnson, to 
which he alludes, but without success , for April 23, 
1800, he wrote to me thus — ‘ I have again searched, 
but in vain, for one of his letters, m which he speaks. 
In his own nervous style, of Hugo Grotius — De Groot 
was cleaily a descendant of the family of Giotius, and 
Archbishop Cornwallis willingly complied with Dr 
Johnson’s lequest ’ — Malone 


and by your mfluence perhaps I may obtain somu 
instruction My plan does not exact much ; but 
I wish to distinguish Watts, a man who never 
wrote but for a good puipose. Be pleased to do 
for mo what you can — I am, sii, your humble 
servant, ‘ Sam. Johnson.* 

‘ TO DR SAMUEL JOHNSON 

‘ Edinburgh, July 15 , 1777 . 

‘ My dear Sir, — The fate of poor Dr Dodd 
made a dismal imxiression upon my mind. 

‘I had sagacity enough to divine that you 
wrote his sxicech to the recorder, before sentence 
was pronounced I am glad you have written 
so much for him , and I Iiojie to be favoured 
with an exact li&t of the seveial pieces when we 
meet. 

‘ I received Mi Seward, as the fiicnd of Mr. 
and Mrs Tlirale, and as a gentleman recom- 
mended by Dr Johnson to my attention. I 
have introduced him to Lord Karnes, Lord 
IMonboddo, and Mr Nairne Ho is gone to the 
Highlands with Dr Gregory , when he returns 
I sliall do moie foi linn 

‘ Sir Allan Maclean has carried that branch 
of his cause, of which we had good hox^cs ; the 
President and one other Judge only weie against 
him I wish the House of Lords may do as 
well as the Court of Session has done But Sir 
Allan has not the lalids of Brolos quite cleared 
by this judgment, till a long account is made up 
of debts and interest on the one side, and rents 
on the other I am, however, not much afraid 
of the balance 

‘ Macquaiiy’s estates, Staffa and all, were 
sold yestciday and bought by a Canqibell. I 
fear he will have little or nothing left out of 
the purchase-money 

‘I send you the case against the negro, by 
Mr Cullen, son to Dr. Cullen, in op2)osition to 
Madam in’s for liberty, of winch you have ap- 
liroved Pray rc.ul this, and tell me what you 
think as a Politician, as well as a Poet, upon 
tins subject 

‘ Be so kind as to let me know how your time 
IS to be distiibuted next autumn I will meet 
you at Manchester, or where you please , but I 
wish you would complete your tour of the 
cathedrals, and come to Carlisle, and I will ac- 
com2^any you a jiait of the way homewards. — 

I am evei most faithfully youis, 

‘ James Boswell.* 

‘ TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ [ 

‘ July 22 , 1777 . 

‘ Dear Sir, — Your notion of the necessity of 
an early inteiview is very jdcasmg to both my 
vanity and tenderness. I shall perhaps come to 
Carhsle another year ; but my money has not 
held out so well as it used to do. I shall go to 
Ashbourne, and I purpose to make Dr Taylor 
invite you. If you live awhile with me at hie 
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house, we sliall have much time to ourselves, 
and our stay will be no expense to us or him 
I shall leave London the 28th ; and after some 
stay at Oxford and Lichfield, shall probably 
come to Ashbourne about the end of your 
Session ; but of all this you shall have notice 
Be satisfied we will meet somewhere 

‘What passed between me and poor Dr 
Dodd, you shall know more fully when we 
meet 

* Of law-suits there is no end ; poor Sir Allan 
must have anotlier trial, for winch, however, his 
antagonist cannot be much blamed, having two 
judges on his suk I am more afraid of the 
debts than of the House of Lords It is scarcely 
to bo imagined to what debts will swell, that 
are daily increasing by small additions, and 
how caielessly in a st ite of desperation debts 
are contracted Poor MacquaiTy was far from 
thinking that when he sold his islands he should 
receive nothing For what were they sold’ 
And what was their yearly value ’ The admis- 
sion of money into the Highlands will soon put 
an end to the feudal modes of life, by making 
those men landlords who were not chiefs I 
do not know that the people will suffer by the 
change , but thcio was in the patiiarchal 
authoiity something \ener.ible and pleasing 
Every eye must look with pun on a Cainphdf 
turning the Macquaii us at will out of their 
sede^ avid(V, their heredit iry island 

‘Sir Alexander Dick is the only Scotsman 
libeial enough not to he angry that I could not 
find trees where tices were not I was much 
delighted by his kind letter 

‘ I remember Basay with too much pleasure 
not to partake of the h ippiness of any part of 
that amiable family Our ramble in the islands 
hangs upon my imagination , I can haidly help 
imagining that we shall go agun Pennant 
seems to have seen a gieat deal which we did 
not see when we travel again, let us look bcttei 
about us 

‘ You have done right in taking your uncle’s 
house Some change in the form of life gives 
from time to time a new epocUa of existence 
In a new pl.ice there is sonietliing new to be 
done, and a different system of thought rises in 
the mind I wish I could gather cm 1 ants 
in your gaiden Now fit up a little study, and 
have your hooks re idy at hand , do not spare a 
little money to make your habitation pleasing 
to yourself 

‘ I have dined lately with poor deal Langton 
I do not tliink he goes on well His table is 
rather coaiso, and he has his children too mucli 
about him * But he is a veiy good man 

* Tins very just remark, I hope, will be constantl> 
held m remembrance by parents, who are in general 
too apt to indulge then own fond feelings for then 
children at the expense of their fi lends The common 
cnstoni of iniroducing them after dinner is highly 
injudicious It 18 agiceable enough that they should I 


‘Mrs Williams is in the country, to try if 
she can improve her health ; she is very ill. 
Matters have come so about that she is in the 
country with vciy good accommodation , but 
age, and sickness, and jii ide, have made her so 
peevish that I was forced to bribe the maid to 
stay with her, by a secret stipulation of half-a- 
crown a week over her wages 

‘Our Club ended its session about six weeks 
ago We now only meet to dine once a fort- 
night Mr Dunning, the great lawyer, is one 
I of our members The Tin ales are well 

‘ I long to know how the negro’s cause will 
be decided What is the opinion of Lord 
I Aucliinleck, or Loid Hailes, or Lord Mon- 
boddo ’ — I am, deal sir, youi most affectionate, 
etc., ‘Sam Johnson ’ 

* DR JOHNSON TO ME =5 POsWl LL 

‘ Julu 22 , 1777 . 

‘ Madam, — Though lam well enough pleased 
with the taste of sweetmeats, very little of the 
pleasuie which I received at the arrival of your 
jar of marmalade arose from eating it I re- 
ceived it as a token of friendship, as a proof of 
reconciliation, things much sweeter tinn sweet- 
meats , and upon tins consideration I return you, 
dear madam, my sincerest thanks By having 
your kindness I think I have a double security 
for the continuance of Mr Boswell’s, which it is 
not to be expected that any man can long keep, 
when the influence of a lidy so highly and so 
justly valued opciatcs against him Mr Bos- 
well will ii 11 you ill it I w IS always faithful to 
your inteiest, and always endeavoured to exalt 
you in Ins estimation You must now do the 
same for me We must all help one another, 
ind you must now considei me as, dear madam, 
>our most obliged and most humble seivant, 

‘ Sam Johnson.* 

*MR. BOSWl LL TO DR JOHNSON 

‘Edinburgh, Julf/ 2Sy 1777. 

‘ My DEAR Sir, — T his is the day on which you 
were to leave London, and I have been amusing 
myself, in the inteivals of my law-drudgery, 
with figuring you m the Oxford post-coach I 
doubt, however, if you have had so merry a 
journey as you and I had in that vehicle last 
year, when you made so much spoit with Gwyn, 
the architect Incidents uiion a journey are 
recollected with peculiar pleasure, they are 
preserved in brisk spiiits, and come up again in 
our minds tinctured with that gaiety, or at least 
that animation, with wluch we fiist perceived 
them.* 

I added that something had occurred which 

appear at any other tune, but they should not bo 
suffered to poison the moments of festivity by atti act- 
ing the attention of the company, and in a manner 
compelling them, from itoliteness, to say whst they do 
not think —Boswell. 
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I was afraid might pi event me from meeting 
him ; and that my wifd had been affected with 
complaints which threatened a consumption, 
but was now better. 

‘ TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

‘ Oxford, Aug 4, 1777. 

‘Dear Sir, — Do not distmb yourself about our 
interviews ; I hope wo bhall have many ; nor 
think it anything hard or unusual that your 
design of meeting me is interrui)ted Wo have 
both endured gi eater evils, and have greater 
evils to exxiect 

‘ Mrs. Boswell’s illness makes a more sciious 
distress. Does the blood use from her lungs 
or from her stomich’ From little vessels 
broken in the stomach thcio is no danger 
Blood from the lungs is, I belicv c, always frothy, 
as mixed with vund Your jiliysKians know 
very well wliat is to be done The loss of such 
a lady would, indeed, be veiy alUictive, and I 
hojoe she is m no danger Tike caie to keep 
her mind as easy as is possible. 

‘ I have left Langton in London He has 
been down with the militia, and is again quiet 
at home, talking to his little iieojilc, as, I siq>- 
poso, you do sometimes Make my compli- 
ments to Miss Veiomca.* The rest are too 
young for ccicmoiiy. 

‘ I cannot but hope that you have taken your 
countiy house at a very seasonable time, and 
that it may conduce to restoie 01 establish Mis 
Boswell’s health, as well as inovide room and 
exercise for the young ones That you and 
your lady may both be happy, and long enjoy 
your hapiimcss, is the sinccio and earnest wish 
of, dear sii, your most, etc , ‘ Sam. Johnson ’ 

MR BOSWELL TO DR JOHNSON 

[Informing him tliat my wife had continued 
to grow better, so that my alarming apf)rehen- 
sions were relieved , and that I hoped to dis- 
engage myself from the other embarrassment 
which had occurred, and theiefore requesting 
to know particulvuly when he intended to be at 
Ashbourne j j 

‘to JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

^Aug 30,1777 ' 

‘ Dear Sir, — I am this day come to Ashboui no, 
and have only to tell you that Dr Taylor says 
you shall bo welcome to him, and you know how 
welcome you will be to me. Make haste to let 
me know when you may be expected. I 

‘ Make my compliments to Mrs Boswell, and 
tell her I hope we shall bo at vaiiance no more 
—I am, dear sir, your most humble servant, 
‘Sam Johnson.* 


* This young lady, the author’s eldest daughter, and 
at this time about hvo years old, died m London, of a 
consumption, four months after her father, Sept 2o, 
1795 — Malonb 


‘ TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

‘Ashbourne, Sept. 1, 1777. 
‘Dear Sir, — O n Saturday I wrote a very 
short letter, immediately iqion my arrival 
hither, to show you that I am not less desirous 
of the interview than yourself Life admits 
not of delays , when pleasure can be had, it u 
fit to catch it every hour takes away pait of 
the things that please us, and peiliaps jiart of 
our disposition to be pleased AVlicn I came 
to Lichfield, I found my old fiiend Harry Jack- 
son dead It was a loss, and a loss not to be 
repaired, as ho was one of the companions of 
my childhood I hope we may long continue to 
gain friends j but the friends which merit or 
usefulness can procure us are not able to supply 
the place of old acquaintance, with whom the 
days of youth may be retraced, and those images 
revived which gave the earliest delight If you 
and I live to be much older, we sliall take great 
delight in talking over the Ilebiidean Journey 
* In the meantime, it may not bo amiss to 
contrive some other little adventure, but what 
it can be I know not ; leave it, as Sydney says, 
“ To virtue, fortune, time, and woman’s bieast , ” * 

for I believe Mrs Boswell must have some part 
in the consultation 

‘ One thing you will like The Doctor, so far 
as I can judge, is likely to leave us enough to 
ourselves Ho was out to-day before I came 
down, and, I fancy, will stay out to dinner I 
have brought the jiapers about jioor Dodd, to 
show you, but you will soon ha\o despatched 
them. 

‘ Before I came away, I sent poor Mrs Wil- 
liams into tlie country, very ill of a intuitous 
defluxion, which wastes her gridually away, 
and which her xdiysician declares himself unable 
to stop I supplied her, as far as could be 
desired, with all conveniences to make her ex- 
cursion and abode pleasant and useful. But I 
am afnid she can only linger a shoit time in a 
moibid state of weakness and pain 

‘TheThralos, little and great, are all well, 
and purpose to go to Biightholrnstone at Michael- 
mas. They will invite mo to go with them, 
and perhaps I may go, but I hardly think I 


1 ‘ Who doth desire that chaste his wife should bee. 
First be he true, for tiuth doth tiuth deserve , 
Then be he such, as she his woith may see. 

And, alwaies one, credit with hr r prcscivo , 

Not toying kynd, nor causelessly unkj nd. 

Not stilling thoughts, nor >ct denying light. 
Not spying faults, nor m pi line ciiors blind, 

Never hard hand, nor evci raj ns [icinsj too light 
As far fiom want, as far from vain exptuoe, 

Th' one doth enfoice, the t’otliei doth entice ; 
Allow good companie, but diive trom thence 
All fililiie mouths that gloiie m their vice 
This done, thou hast nomoie but leave the rest 
To nature, fortune, tirme, and woman’s breast.* 

— Sidney's Arcadia. 
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shall like to stay the whole tune ; but of futurity 
we know but httle. 

* Mrs Porter is well ; but Mrs. Aston, one of 
the ladies at Stowhill, has been struck with a 
palsy, from which she is not likely ever to re- 
cover. How soon may such a stroke fall upon 
us ! 

‘ Write to me, and let us know when we may 
expect you. — I am, dear sir, your most humble 
servant, ‘Sam Johnson.* 

‘ Mn BOSWELL TO DB JOHNSON. 

‘ Edinburgh, 9, 1777. 

[After infonnmg liim that I was to set out 
next day, in order to meet him at Ashbourne ] 

‘I have a present for you fiom Lord Hailes — 
the fifth book of LactantiuSf which ho has pub- 
lished with Latin notes He is also to give you 
a few anecdotes for your Life of Thomsotif who 
I find was private tutor to the present Earl of 
Haddington, Lord Hades’s cousin, a circum- 
stance not mentioned by Di Murdoch. I have 
keen expectations of delight from your edition 
of the Englibh Poets 

‘I am Sony for poor Mrs Williams’s situa- 
tion You will, however, have the comfort of 
reflecting on youi kindness to her. Mr Jack- 
son’s death, and Mrs Aston’s palsy, arc gloomy 
circumstances. Yet surely we should be habi- 
tuated to the unceitainty of life and health 
When my mind is unclouded by melancholy, I 
consider the tempoi ary distresses of this state 
of being as “ liglit afflictions” by stretching my 
mental view into that glorious after existence, 
when they wdl appear to be as nothing But 
present idcasures and piesent pains must bo 
felt I lately read Rasi>das over again with 
great satisfaction 

‘Since you aie desirous to hear about Mac- 
quarry’s sale, I shall inform you paiticularly 
The gentleman who purchased Ulva is Mi 
Cami)bell of Auchnaba , our fiicnd Macquarry 
was proprietor of two-thirds of it, of which the 
rent was JL*15G, 5s 1 ^d This parcel was set up 
at £1,0G9, 5s Id , but it sold for no less than 
£5,510 The other thud of Ulva, with the island 
of Staffa, belonged to Macquarry of Ormaig 
Its rent, mcluding tliat of Staffa, £83, I’Js. 2id 
— set up at £2,178, ICs 4d — sold for no less 
than— £3,510 Tire Land of CoU wished to pur- 
chase Ulva, but he thought the price too high. 
There may, mdecd, be great improvements 
made there, both in fishing and agriculture , but 
the interest of the purchase-money exceeds the 
rent so very much, that I doubt if the bargain 
will be profitable There is an island called 
Little Colonsay, of £10 yearly rent, which I am 
informed has belonged to the Macquarrys of 
Ulva for many ages, but which was lately claimed 
by the Piesbyterian Synod of Argyle, in con- 
sequence of a grant made to them by Queen 
Anne. It is believed that their claim will be 
dismissed, and that Little Colonsay will also be 


sold for the advantage of Macquarry’s creditor!. 
What think you of purchasing this island, and 
endowing a school or college there, the master 
to be a clergyman of the Church of England? 
How veneiable would such an institution make 
the name of Db Samuel Johnson in the 
Hebrides I I have, hke yourself, a wonderful 
pleasure in recollectmg our travels in those 
islands. The pleasure is, I think, greater than 
it reasonably should be, consideiing that we had 
not much either of beauty or elegance to charm 
our imaginations, or of rude novelty to astonish. 
Let us, by all means, have another expedition. 
I shrink a little from our scheme of going up 
the Baltic * I am sorry you have already been 
in Wales , foi I wish to see it Shall wo go to 
Ii eland, of which I have seen but little? We 
shall try to strike out a plan when we are at 
Ashbourne — I am ever, your most faithful, 
humble servant, ‘James Boswell.* 

* TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ 

‘ Ashbourne, Sept 11, 1777. 

‘ Dear Sir, — I wiite to be left at Carlisle, as 
you direct me ; but you cannot have it Your 
letter, dated Sept 6, was not at this place till 
this day, Thuisday, Sept 11 ; and I hope you 
will be hero before tliis is at Carlisle ^ How- 
ever, what you have not going, you may have 
returning , and as I believe I shall not love you 
less aftex oui mtciview, it will then be as tru! 


> It appears that Johnson, now m his sixty-cighth 
year, wus seriously inclined to realise tlio project of 
our going up the Baltic, whu h I had fatal ted when w’d 
were m the Ihle of Sk>e, for ho thus wiites to Mrs 
Thralo , Letters, vol 1 p 800 — 

* AsnnouitNE, Sepi. 18, 1777 

* Boswell, I believe, is coming Ho talks of being 
hero to day I shall be glad to see him , but he shrinks 
fiom the Baltic expedition, which, 1 think, is the best 
scheme m our power What we shall substitute, I 
know not He wants to see Wales , but, except the 
woods of Bachytravgh, what is theie m Wales that can 
lill the hungei of ignorance, or quench the thiist of 
Luiiosity? Wc may, perhaps, foini some scheme or 
other, but, in the phiase of HotUcy in the Hole, it is 
pity he has not a hitter bottom ’ 

Such an aidour of mind and vigour of enterimse is 
admiiable at any age, but more particularly so at the 
advanced peiiod at which Johnson was then arrived 
I am Boiiy now that I did not insist on our executing 
that scheme Besides the otlier objects of curiosity 
and obseiwation, to have seen my illustrious friend re- 
ceived, as ho probably would have been, by a prince so 
eminently distinguished for his variety of talents and 
acquisitions as the late King of Sw eden , and by the 
Empress of Russia, whose extraoidinary abilities, m- 
formation, and magnanimity astonish the world, would 
have afforded a noble subject for contemplation and 
record. This reflection may possibly be thought too 
visionary by the more sedate and cold-blooded part of 
my readers , yet I owm I frequently mdulge it with on 
earnest, unavailing regret —Boswell. 

* It so happened, the letter was forwarded to my 
house at Edinhmgh —Boswell. 
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as it 18 now, that I set a very high value upon 
your fnendship, and count your kindness as one 
of the chief felicities of my life Do not fancy 
that an mtemiission of writing is a decay of 
kindness No man is always in a disposition 
to write ; nor has any man at all times some- 
thmg to say. 

‘That distrust which intrudes so often on 
your mmd is a mode of melancholy which, if it 
be the business of a wise man to be happy, it is 
foohsh to indulge ; and if it be a duty to pre- 
serve our faculties entire for their proper use, it 
is criminal. Suspicion is very often an useless 
pam. From that, and all other pains, I wish 
you free and safe , for I am, dear sii , most affec- 
tionately yours, ‘Sam Johnson.* 

On Sunday evening. Sept. 14, I arrived at 
Ashbourne, and drove directly up to Dr Taylor’s 
door Dr. Johnson and he appeared before I 
got out of the post-chaise, and welcomed mo 
cordially. 

I told them that I had travelled all the pre- 
ceding night, and gone to bed at Leek in Staf- 
fordshire, and that when I rose to go to church 
m the afternoon I was informed there had been 
an earthquake, of which, it seems, the shock 
had been felt m some degree at Ashbourne 
J OHNSON ; ‘ Sir, it will be much exaggerated in 
public talk . for, m the first place, the common 
people do not accurately adapt their thoughts 
to the objects , nor, secondly, do they accurately 
adapt their words to their thoughts they do 
not mean to ho , but, taking no pains to bo exact, 
they give you veiy false accounts. A great part 
of their language is provcibial If anything 
rocks at all, they s.iy it rocks like a cradle, and 
in this way they go on.* 

The subject of giief for the loss of relations 
and fi lends bemg introduced, I observed that it 
wasstiangeto consider how soon it m general 
Wears away Dr Taylor mentioned a gentle- 
man of the neighbourhood as the only mstance 
ho had ever known of a person who had endea- 
voured to retain grief. He told Dr Taylor, that 
after his lady’s death, which affected him deeply, 
he resolved that the grief, which he cherished 
with a kind of sacicd fondness, should be last- 
ing ; but that he found he could not keej) it 
long John BON . ‘ All giief for what cannot in 
the course of nature be helped soon weais away ; 
in some sooner indeed, in some later; but it 
never continues very long, unless where there is 
madness, such as will make a man have pnde so 
fixed m his mind, as to imagme Imnself a kmg , 
or any other passion in an umeasoiiable way : 
for all unnecessary grief is unwise, and there- 
fore will not be long retamed by a sound mind. 
If, mdeed, the cause of our grief is occasioned 
by our own misconduct, if grief is mmgled with 
remorse of conscience, it should be lastmg * Bos- 
well ‘ But, sir, we do not approve of a man 
who very soon f 01 gets the loss of a wife or a 


fiiend.* J OHNSON : ‘ Sir, we disapprove of him, 
not because he soon forgets his grief; for the 
sooner it is forgotten the better, but because we 
suppose, that if he forgets his wife or his fnend 
soon, he has not had much aftection for them.’ 

I was somewhat disappointed m findmg that 
the edition of the English Poets, for which ha 
was to write Prefaces and Lives, was not an 
undertaking directed by him • but that he waa 
to furnish a Preface and Life to any poet the 
booksellers pleased. I asked him if he would 
do this to any dunce’s works, if they asked 
him. Johnson ‘Yes, sir, and sag he was a 
dunce * My fiiend seemed now not much to 
relish talking of this edition 

On IMonday, September 15, Dr Johnson ob- 
served that everybody commended such parts of 
hiB Joui neg to the Western Islands, as were in 
their own way ‘For instance,’ said he, ‘Mr. 
Jackson (the all-knowing) told mo there was 
more good sense upon trade in it than he should 
hear in the House of Commons in a year, except 
from Burke. Jones commended the part which 
treats of language ; Burke that which describes 
the inhabitants of mountainous countries.* 

After breakfast, Johnson carried me to see 
the garden belonging to the school of Ashbourne, 
which IS very i)rettily foimed upon a bank, 
rising gradually behind the house The Reve- 
rend Mr Langley, the head-mastei,accompamed 
us 

While we sat basking in the sun upon a 
seat here, I introduced a common subject of 
complaint, the veiy small salaiies which m.iny 
curates have, and I maintained that no man 
should be invested with the chaiacter of a 
clergyman, unless ho has a security for such an 
income as will enable him to appear respect- 
able ; that, theicforo, a clergyman should not 
be allowed to h.ave a curate, unless he gives him 
a hundred pounds a year ; if he cannot do that, 
let him perfoim the duty himself Johnson : 
‘ To be sure, sir, it is wrong that any clei gymau 
should be without a reasonable income ; but as 
the church revenues were sadly diminished at 
the Reformation, the clergy who have livmgs 
cannot affoi d, m many instances, to give good 
salaries to curates, without leaving themselves 
too little , and if no curate were to be permitted 
unless he had a hundred pounds a year, their 
number would bo very small, which would be a 
disadvantage, as then there would not be such 
choice m the nursery for the church, curates 
being candidates for the higher ecclesiastical 
offices, accordmg to their merit and good be- 
haviour * He explained the system of the Eng- 
hsh hierarchy exceedingly well. ‘It is not 
thought fit,* said he, ‘ to trust a man with the 
care of a parish till he has given proof as a curate 
that ho shall deseive such a trust * This is an 
excellent theorg and if the practice were ac- 
cording to it, the Church of England would be 
admirable indeed. However, as 1 have heard 
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Dr. Johnson observe as to the universities, bad 
practice does not infer that the constitution is 

bad 

We had with us at dinner several of Dr 
Taylor’s neighbours, good civil gentlemen, who 
seemed to understand Dr. Johnson very well, 
and not to consider him in the light that a 
certain person * did, who, being struck, or rather 
stunned by his voice and manner, when he was 
afterwards asked what he thought of him, 
answeicd, ‘ Pie’s a tremendous companion * 

Johnson told me tliat ‘ Taylor was a very sen- 
sible acute man, and had a stiong mind , that 
he had groat activity in some respects, and yet 
such a sort of indolence, that if you should put 
a pebble upon liis chimnoy-iuece, you would find 
it there, in the same st ite, a year afterwards ’ 

And here is a proper idace to give an account 
of Johnson’s hum me and zealous interference 
in behalf of the Reverend Dr William Dodd, 
formally Prebendary of Brecon, and Chaplain 
j in Ordinaiy to his Majesty ; celebrated as a 
very popular preacher, an encourager of chan 
table institutions, and author of a variety of 
woiks, chiefly theological Uaving unhappily 
contracted expensive habits of living, paitly 
occasioned by licentiousness of manners, he in 
an evil houi, when pressed by want of money, 
and dreading an exposure of his circumstances, 
foiged a bond, of which lie attempted to avail 
lumself to support his credit, fl ifteiing himself 
with hopes th it he might bo able to repay its 
amount without being detected The person 
whose name he thus rashly and criminally pre- 
sumed to falsify was the PJarl of Chestci field, to 
whom he had been tutor, and who he peihaps, 
in the warmth of his feelings, flattered himself 
would have generously p vid the money in case 
of an alarm being taken, rather than suffer him 
to fall a victim to the dre idful consequences of 
violating the law against forgery, the most 
dangerous Clime in a commercial country; but 
the unfortunate divine had the moitification to 
find that he was mistaken Ills noble pupil ap- 
peared against him, and he was capitally con- 
victed 

Johnson told me that Dr Dodd was very little 
acquainted with him, having been but once in 
hi8 company, many years previous to this period 
(which was precisely the state of my own ac- 
quaintance with Dodd) ; but in his distiess he 
bethought himself of Johnson’s persuasive powei 
of writing, if haply it might avail to obtain for 
him the royal mcicy He did not apply to him 
directly, but, exti lordinary as it may seem, 
through the late Countess of Harrington,* who 
wrote a letter to Johnson, asking him to employ 
hia pen in favour of Dodd. Sir Allen, the prin- 


* Mr George Garrick. 

• Caroline, eldest daughter of Charles Fitzroy, Duke 
of Grafton, and wite of William, the second Earl of 
Etnmgton —Malone 


ter, who was Johnson’s landloidand next neigh 
hour in Bolt Court, and for whom he had much 
kindness, was one of Dodd’s friends, of whom, 
to the credit of humanity, be it iccorded that he 
had many who did not dcseit him, even after 
his infringement of the law had reduced him to 
the state of a man under sentence of death. 
Mr Allen told mo that he carried Lady Ilar- 
iington’s letter to Johnson, that Johnson read 
it walking up and down his chamber, and seemed 
much agitated , after which he said, ‘ I will do 
what I can , ’ and certainly he did make extra- 
ordinary exertions 

He, this evening, as he had obligingly pro- 
mised in one of his letters, put into my hands 
the whole senes of his waitings upon tins 
melancholy occasion, and I shall x’^esent my 
readeis with the abstract which I made from the 
collection , in <loiug which I studied to avoid 
copying what had appeared in luint, and now 
make x>art of the edition of Johnston's Works^ 
published by the booksellers of Ijondon, hut 
taking care to mark Johnson’s variations in 
some of the pieces theie exhibited 

Dr Johnson wrote, in the first x^l'^cc, Di 
Dodd’s ‘Sxiecch to the Recoidcr of London,’ at 
tlie Old Bailey, when sentence of death was 
about to be pronounced upon liim 

He wrote, also, * The Convict’s Addiess to his 
unhaxqiy Brethren,’ a seimon delivered by Dr 
Dodd m tlie chapel of Newgate According to 
Johnson’s inanuscniit, it began thus after the 
text. What shall I do to be saved ‘ These wcie 
the words with which the keeper, to whose 
custody Paul and Silas were committed by their 
prosecutors, addressed his piisoners, when he 
‘^aw them fioed from the bonds by tlie perceptible 
igoncy of divine favour, and w.is tbcieforc irre- 
■^istibly convinced that they wire not offenders 
against the laws, but maityis to the tiuth ’ 

Dr Jolmson was so good as to mark for me 
witli his own hand, on a coiiy of this sermon, 
which IS now m my possession, such i>assciges as 
weie added by Dr Dodd They are not in my 
Whoever will take the trouble to look at the 
luinted coiiy, and attend to what I mention, will 
be satisfied of this 

Theie is a short introduction by Dr Dodd, 
and he also inserted this sentence, ‘ You see 
with what confusion and dishonour I now stand 
before you no more in the pulpit of instruc- 
tion, but on this humble seat with yourselves * 
The notes are entiiely Dodd’s own, and John- 
son’s writing ends at the words, ‘the thief 
whom He pardoned on the cross ’ Wliat follows 
was supidicd by Dr. Dodd himself. 

The other pieces mentioned by Johnson in 
the above-mentioned collection arc two letters, 
one to the Lord Chanccller Bathurst (not Lord 
North, as is erroneously supposed), and one to 
Lord Mansfield , — A Petition from Dr Dodd to 
the King A Petition fiom IMrs Dodd to the 
Queen, — Observations of some length inserted 
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in the newspapers, on occasion of Earl Percy’s 
having presented to his Majesty a petition for 
mercy to Dodd, signed by twenty thousand 
people, but all in vain He told me that he had 
also written a petition from the City of London , 
‘but,* said he, with a significant smile, ‘they 
mended ft ’ ^ 

The last of these articles which Johnson wrote 
IS ‘ Dr Dodd’s last solemn Declaration,* winch 
he left witli tlie sheriff at the place of execution 
Here, also, my friend marked the variations on 
a copy of that piece now in my possession 
Dodd inseitcd, ‘I never know or attended to 
the calls of frugality, or the needful minuteness 
of painful economy , * and in the next sentence 
he introduced the words which I distinguish by 
italics : ‘ My life for some fno unhappy years 
past has been dread fully erroneous ’ Johnson’s 
expression was hvponutical j but his remark on 
the margin is, * A^hth this he said he could not i 
charge himself ’ 

Having thus authentically settled what pait 
of the Occasional PapoSy conccinmg Dr 
Dodd’s miserable situation, came from the pen 
of Johnson, I shill proceed to present my 
readers with my iccoid of the unpublished 
writings relating to that extraordinary and in- 
teresting matter 

I found a letter to Dr Johnson from Dr 
Dodd, May 2f, 1777, in which ‘ The Convict’s 
Address * seems clearly to be meant — 

‘ I am so penetrated, my e\ ei dear sir, with a 
sense of your extreme benevolence towards me, 
that I cannot find words equal to the sentiments 
of my hcait 


* Having unexpectedly, by the favour of Mr Stone, 
of London Field, Hackney, seen the original in John- 
son b handwiitiiig, of The Petition of the City of London 
to hii, Majesty in fuiour of Dr Dodd, I now piesent it 
to my rcailcrs, with such passages as were omitted, 
enclosed in crotchets, and the additions or vaiiations 
raaiked m italics — 

‘That William Dodd, Doctor of Laws, now lying 
under sentence of death in yonr Majesty's Jail of Newgate 
for the Cl line of forgeiy, has, for a great part of his life, 
set a uselul and laudable example of diligence In his 
calling [and, as we have reason to believe, has exercised 
his ministry with gieat fidelity and effle ac jJ, which in 
many instances has produced the most happy effect That 
he has been the hist mstiiutor, [or] and a very earnest 
and active promoter of several modes of useful chanty, 
and [that] iheiefore [he] may be considered as having 
been on many occasions a benefactor to the public 
[That when they consider his past life, they are will- 
ing to suppose his late cnine to have been not the 
consequence of habitual depravity, but the suggestion 
of some sudden and violent temptation ] [That] Your 
Petitioners, therefore, considering his case as, in some 
of its ciicumstances, unprecedented and peculiar, and 
encouraged by your Majesty's known clemency, [they] 
most humbly recommend the said William Dodd to 
[his] your Majesty’s most gracious consideration, in 
hopes that he will be found not altogether [unfit] 
unworthy to stand an example of Royal Mercy ' — Bos- 
WILL. 


‘ You are too conversant m the world to need 
the slightest hint from me, of what infinite 
utility the Speech * on the awful day has been 
to me I experience every hour some good 
effect from it I am sure that eftects still more 
salutary and important must follow from your 
kind and intended favour I will labour — God 
being my helper — to do justice to it from the 
pulpit I am sure, had I your sentiments con- 
stantly to deliver from thence, in all their 
mighty force and power, not a soul could be 
left unconvinced and unpersuaded ’ 

He added 

‘May God Almighty bless and reward, with 
his choicest comforts, youi philanthropic actions, 
and enable me at all times to express what I feel 
of the high and uncommon obligation which I 
owe to the first man in our times * 

On Sunday, June 22, he wiitcs, begging Dr 
Johnson’s assistance in framing a siipiilicatory 
letter to his IHajesty — 

‘ If his ISIajesty would be moved of his royal 
clemency to spare me and my family the honors 
and Ignominy of a public dcathy which the public 
itself IS solicitous to waive, and to grant me iia 
some silent distant coiner of the globe to pass 
the remainder of my days in penitence and 
piayer, I would bless his clemency and be 
humbled.* 

This letter was brought to Dr J ohnson when 
in church He stooped down and read it, and 
wrote, when he went liome, the following letter 
for Dr Dodd to the King — 

‘Sir, — M ay it not offend your Moj*esty,that the 
most miserable of men applies himself^ to your 
clemency, as his last hope and his last refuge , 
that your mercy is most earnestly and humbly 
implored by a clergyman, whom your laws and 
judges have condemmed to the horror and igno- 
miny of a public execution 

‘ I confess the crime, and own the enormity 
of its consequences, and the danger of its ex- 
ample Nor have I the confidence to petition 
for impunity , but humbly hope that public 
security may be established, witliout the spec- 
tacle of a clergyman dragged through the streets, 
to a death of infamy, amidst the derision of the 
profligate and profane ; and that justice may be 
satisfied with irrevocable exile, perpetual dis- 
grace, and hopeless penury. 

‘ My life, sir, has not been useless to mankind 
I have benefited many. But my offc iiccs against 
God are numberless, and I have had little time 
for repentance Preserve mo, sir, by your pre- 
rogative of mercy, from the necessity of appear- 
ing unprepared at that tribunal, before winch 
kings and subjects must stand at last together 
Permit me to hide my guilt m some obscure 
corner of a foreign country, where, if I can ever 


1 His speech at the Old Bailey, when found guilty. 
Boswsll. 
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attain confidence to hope that my prayers will 
be heard, they shall be poured with all the fer- 
vour of gratitude for the life and happiness of 
your INIajesty — I am, sir, your Majesty’s,* etc. 

Subjoined to it was wiitten as follows : — 

* TO DB. DODD. 

‘ Sir, — I most seriously enjoin you not to let 
I it be at all known that I have written this letter, 
and to return tlic copy to Mr Allen in a cover 
to me I hope I need not tell you that I wish 
j it success — But do not indulge hope. — Tell 
nobody ’ 

It hai)pcncd luckily that Mr Allen was 
pitched on to assist in this melancholy office, 
for he was a gicat fiiend of Mr Akeiman, the 
keeper of Newgate Dr Johnson never went 
to see Dr Dodd He said to me, ‘ It would 
liave done him more harm, than good to Dodd, 
who once expiessed a desire to see him, but not 
caincstly.’ 

Di Johnson on the 20th of June wioto the 
following letter — 

* TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE CHARLES 
JENKINSON. 

‘ Sir, — Since the conviction and condemnation 
of Dr. Dodd, I have had, by the intervention of 
a fiiend, some intercourse with him, and I am 
sure I shall Jose nothing in your opinion by ten- 
derness and coinrmseiation Whatever be the 
crime, it is not easy to have any knowledge of 
the delinquent, witliout a wish tliat his life may 
bo sjiared , at least when no hfc has been taken 
away by him I will therefoio take the liberty 
of suggesting some reasons for wlach I wish this 
unhappy being to escape the utmost rigour of 
his sentence 

‘He IS, so far as I can recollect, the first 
clergyman of our church who has suffeied public 
exccutionfoi immorality, and I know not whether 
it would not be moie foi the interests of religion 
to bury such an offender in the obscuiity of per- 
petual exile, tlian to expose him in a cart, and 
on the gallows, to all who for any reason are 
enemies to the cleigy 

‘ The supiemo power has m all ages paid some 
attention to the voice of the people , and that 
voice does not least deserve to be heard, when 
it calls out for mercy There is now a very 
general desuc th it Dodd’s life should be spared 
More is not wished ; and perhaps this is not 
too much to be granted. 

‘ If you, sir, have an opportunity of enforcing 
these reasons, you may peihaps think them 
worthy of consideration ; but whatever you 
determine, I most respectfully entreat that you 
will be pleased to pardon, for this intrusion, sir, 
your must obedient and most humble servant, 
‘Sam. Johnson." 

It has been confidently circulated, with invi- 
dious remarks, that to this letter no attention 


whatever was paid by Mr Jenkinson (after- 
wards Earl of Liverpool) ; and that he did not 
even deign to show the common civility of own- 
ing the receipt of it. I could not but wonder 
at such conduct m the noble Lord, whose own 
character and just elevation in life, I thought, 
must have impressed him with all due regard for 
great abilities and attainments As the story 
had been much talked of, and apparently from 
good authority, I could not but have animad- 
verted upon it m this work, had it been as was 
alleged ; but from my earnest love of truth, and 
having found reason to think that there might be 
a mistake, I presumed to write to his Lordship, 
requesting an explanation ; and it is with the 
sincerest pleasure that I am enabled to assure 
the world that there is no foundation for it, the 
fact being, that owing to some neglect or acci- 
dent, Johnson’s letter never came to Lord Liver- 
pool’s hands I should have thought it strange 
indeed, if that noble Lord had underv'alued my 
illustrious fiiend ; but instead of this bemg the 
case, his Lordship, in the very polite answer with 
which he was jdeased miniediately to honour 
j me, thus exjiresses himself — ‘ I have always re- 
spected the memory of Dr J ohnson, and admire 
his writings ; and I frctpiently read many parts 
of them with pleasure and great improvement * 

All applications for the Royal mercy having 
failed. Dr Dodd prepared himself for death ; 
and with a warmth of gratitude wrote to Dr. 
Johnson as follows .— 

‘ Jmu 25, Midnight 

‘ Accept, thou gi eat and good heart, my 
earnest and fervent thanks and prayers for all 
thy benevolent and kind effoits in my behalf — 
O Dr Johnson! as I sought your knowledge 
at an early hour in hfe, would to heaven I had 
cultivated the love and acquaintance of so ex- 
cellent a man ’ — I pray God most sincerely to 
bless you with the highest tiansports — the infelt 
satisfaction of humane and benevolent exertions ! 
— And admitted, as I trust I shall be, to the 
realms of bliss before you, I shall hail your ar- 
rival there with transpoits, and rejoice to ac- 
knowledge that you weie my comfoitcr, my ad- 
vocate, and my ft letid / God be eier with you f ’ 

Dr. Johnson lastly wrote to Dr Dodd thii 
solemn and soothmg letter ; — 

* TO THE REVEREND DR DODD 

*June 26, 1777. 

‘ Dear Sir,— That which is appointed to all 
men is now commg upon you Outward cir- 
cumstances, the eyes and the thoughts of men, 
are below the notice of an immortal being about 
to stand the trial for eternity, before the 
Supreme Judge of heaven and earth Be com- 
forted • your crime, morally or religiously con- 
sidered, has no very deep dye of turpitude. It 
coirupted no man’s principles ; it attacked no 
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man’s life. It involved only a temporary and 
reparable injury. Of this, and of all other sins, 
you are earnestly to repent : and may God, who 
knoweth our frailty, and desireth not our death, 
accept your repentance, for the sake of his Son 
Jesus Christ our Lord. 

‘In requital of those well-intended offices 
which you are pleased so emphatically to ac- 
knowledge, let me beg that you make in your 
devotions one petition for my eternal welfare 
— I am, dear sir, your most affectionate servant, 
‘ Sam. Johnson * 

TTnder the copy of this letter I found written, 
In Johnson’s own hand, ‘ Next day, June 27, he 
was executed * 

To conclude this interesting episode with an 
useful ajiplicdtion, let us now attend to the re- 
flections of Johnson at the end of the Occa- 
sional Papers^ concerning the unfortunate Dr 
Dodd • — ‘ Such were the last thoughts of a man 
whom we have seen exulting in popularity, and 
sunk in shame. For his reputation, which no 
man can give to himself, those who confeired it 
are to answer Of his public ministry the 
means of judging were sufficiently attainable 
He must bo allowed to preach well, whose ser- 
mons sti iko his audience with forcible convic- 
tion Of hia life, those who thought it consis- 
tent with his doc til no did not originally foim 
false notions He was at first what ho endea- 
voured to make others , but the world broke 
down his resolution, and he m time ceased to 
exemplify his own instructions Let those who 
are tempted to bis f lults tremble at his punish- 
ment ; and those whom he impressed fiom the 
pulpit with religious sentiments endeavour to 
confirm them, by considering the regret and 
self -abhorrence with which he reviewed in iinson 
his deviations from lectitudc ’ 

CHATTER XLI. 

1777. 

Johnson gave us this evening, in his happy 
discriminative manner, a portiait of the late 
IMr Fitzhcrbert of Derbyshire ‘ There was,’ 
said he, ‘no sparkle, no brilliancy m Fitz- 
herbert ; but I never knew a man who was so 
generally acceptable He made everybody quite 
easy, overpowered nobody by the sujienoiity of 
his talents, made no man think worse of him- 
self by being his rival, seemed always to listen, 
did not oblige you to hear much from him, and 
did not oppose what you said. Everybody liked 
him ; but he had no friend, as I understand the 
word, nobody with whom he exchanged intimate 
thoughts People were willing to think well of 
everything about him. A gentleman was mak- 
ing an affecting rant, as many people do, of 
great feelmgs about “ his dear son,” who was at 
fmhool near London; how anxious he was lest 


he might be ill, and what he would give to see 
him. “ Can’t you,” said Fitzherbert, “ take a 
post-chaise and go to him ? ” This, to be sure, 
finished the affected man, but there was not 
much in it ' However, this was circulated as 
wit for a whole winter, and I believe part of a 
summer too ; a proof that he was no very witty 
man He was an instance of the truth of the 
observation, that a man will jileaso more upon 
the whole by negative qualities than by positive ; 
by never offending, than by giving a great deal 
of delight. In the first place, men hate more 
steadily than they love ; and if I have said 
something to huit a man once, I shall not get 
the better of this by saying many things to 
please him. * 

Tuesday, September 16, Dr .Tohnson having 
mentioned to mo the extiaordinary size and 
price of some cattle reared by Dr Taylor, I rode 
out with our host, surveyed his faun, and was 
shown one cow which he had sold for a hundred 
and twenty guineas, and another for which he 
bad been offered a hundred and thirty. Taylor 
thus desciibed to mo his old schoolfellow and 
friend, Johnson — ‘ He is a man ot a veiy clear 
head, great power of words, and a very gay 
imagination ; but there is no disputing with 
him He will not hear you, and, having a 
louder voice than you, must roar you down.’ 

In the afternoon I tried to get Dr Johnson to 
like the Poems of Mr Hamilton, of Bangour, 
which I had brought with me I had been much 
pleased with them at a very early age , tlie im- 
piession still remained on my mind , it \\as con- 
firmed by the opinion of my fiiend the Honour- 
able Andrew Erskine, himself both a good poet 
and a good critic, who thought Hamilton as true 
i poet as ever wrote, and that his not having 
tame was unaccountable. Johnson, iqion re- 
peated occasions, while I was at Ashlioume, 
talked sliglitingly of Hamilton He said there 
was no power of thinking in his verses, nothing 
that stiikes one, nothing better tlian what you 
generally find m magazines ; and tliat the high- 
est praise they deserved was, tint they were 
very well for a gentleman to hand about among 
his friends He said the mutation of Ne sit 
ancillw tibi amort dc , was too solemn ; he read 
I)art of it at the beginning He read the beauti- 
ful pathetic song, ‘Ah I the poor shepherd’t 


> Dr Gisborne, Physician to his Maipsty’s Household, 
has obligingly coirununicated to me a fuller account of 
this story than had reached Dr Johnson The alUcted 
gentleman was the late John Gilbeit Coopei, Esq , 
author of a Life of Socrates, and of some poems in 
Dodsley's Collection Mr Fitzherbert found him one 
morning apparently m such violent agitation, on ac- 
count of the indisposition of his son, as to seem bejond 
the power ol comfort At lengtli, however, he ex- 
claimed, ' I’ll write an Elegy ’ Mr Fitzherbert, being 
satisfied by this of the sincerity of his emotions, slily 
said, ‘ Had not you better take a post-chaise, and go 
and see him?’ It was the shrewdness of the insinua- 
tion which made the storj^ be circulated — Boswxll. 
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mournful fate ! ’ and did not seem to give atten- 
tion to what I had been used to think tender 
elegant strains, but laughed at the rhyme, in 
Scotch pi enunciation, wishes and blushes, reading 
wushes—dml there he stopped lie owned that 
the epitaph on Lord Newhall was pretty well 
done. lie read the ‘ Inscription in a Summer- 
house,’ and a little of the imitations of Hoi ace’s 
Epistles , but said he found nothing to make 
him desire to read on When I urged that 
there were some good poetical passages in the 
book, — ‘■\VIiere,’ said he, ‘ will you find so large 
a collection without some ^ ’ I thought the de- 
flciiption of AViiitcr might obtain his appiol).i- 
tion — 

‘ See Winter, from the fiozen noith, 

Drives ]us iron chariot foith I 
Ills grisly liaud in icy chains 
Fair Tweeda’s silver flood constrains,’ etc 
He asked why an ‘ ii on chariot ’ ’ and said, 
‘icy chains’ was an old image I was struck 
with the uncertainty of taste, and somewhat 
sorry that a poet wliom I had long read with 
fondness was not approved by Dr Johnson 
I comfoited myself with thinking that the 
beauties wcic too delicate for his robust percep- 
tions Garrick maintained that ho had not a 
taste for the finest productions of genius ; but I 
was sensible that when he took the trouble to 
analyse ciitically, he gcneially convinced us that 
he was light 

In tlie evening the Iloverend Mr Sewird, of 
Lichfield, who was passing through Ashbourne 
m his way home, drank tea with us Johnson 
described him thus ‘ Sir, his ambition is to be 
a fine talker , so ho goes to Buxton, and such 
places, where ho may find companies to listen 
to him. And, sir, he is a valetudinaiian, — one 
of those who are always mending themselves 
I do not know a more disagreeable character 
than a valetudinarian, wdio thinks he may do 
anything that is for his ease, and indulges him- 
self in the grossest freedoms Sir, he brings 
himself to the state of a hog in a sty ’ 

Dr Taylor’s nose happening to bleed, he said 
it was because ho had omitted to have himself 
blooded four days after a quaiter of a year’s in 
terval Dr Johnson, who was a great dabbler in 
physic, disapproved much of periodical bleeding , 
‘ for,’ said ho, ‘ you accustom yourself to an evacua- 
tion winch Nature cannot peiform of herself, and 
theiefoio she cannot help you, should you, from 
forgetfulness or any other cause, omit it , so you 
may be suddenly suffocated Y ou may accu stom 
yourself to othci peiiodical evacuations, because, 
should you omit them, N.ituro can supply the 
omission, but Nature cannot open a vein to 
blood >ou ’ * ‘I do not hke to take an emetic,’ 
said Taylor, ‘foi fear of breaking some small 
vessels ’ ‘ Poh ! ’ said Johnson, ‘ if you have so 
many things that will break, you had better 

* Nature, however, may supply the evacuation by 
an hcwuoirhage — Keauney. 


break your neck at once, and there’s an end 
on’t. You will bieak no small vessels ’ (blowing 
with high dension). 

I mentioned to Dr. Johnson, that David 
Hume’s persisting m his infidelity, when he was 
dying, shocked me much Johnson ; ‘AYhy 
should it shock you, sir ’ Hume owned he had 
never read the Testament with attention Here 
then was a man who had been at no pains to in- 
quire into the tiaith of religion, and had con- 
tinually turned his mmd the other way It was 
not to be expected that the xirospcct of death 
would alter his way of thinking, unless GOD 
should send an angel to set him light ’ I said 
I had reason to believe that the tliouglit of an- 
nihilation gave llume no pam Johnson : ‘It 
was not so, sir He had a vanity in being 
thought easy It is more probable tliat he 
should assume an appeal ance of case, than so 
voiy impiobable a thing should be, as a man 
not afraid of going (as, m spite of his dclusiio 
theory, he cannot be suic but lie may go) mto 
an unknown state, and not being uncaby at leav- 
ing all lie knew And you aie to consider that, 
upon his own i>iinciple of cnmhilation, he h.ul 
no motive to speak the tiutli ’ The horror of 
death, which I had always observed in Dr 
Johnson, appeared strong to-night I ventured 
to tell him that I had been foi moments in my 
hfe not afiaid of death , tlieicfoie I could sui)- 
pose anotlici man m tliat state of mind for a 
consideiable space of time He said, ‘ He never 
liad a moment in which death was not teirible 
to him ’ He added, that it had been obseivcd, 
that scarce any man dies in public but with ap- 
parent resolution , fiom that desiie of praise 
which never quits us I said Di Dodd seemed 
willmg to die, and full of liojies of happiness 
Sir,’ said he, ‘ Di Dodd would have given both 
his hands and both las legs to have lived. The 
bettor a man is, the moie he is afraid of death, 
having a dealer view of mfinite puiity’ He 
owned that our being in an unhappy uncei- 
tainty as to our salvation was mysterious , and 
said, ‘ Ah I we must wait till we are m anothci 
state of being to have many things explained to 
us ’ Even the powerful mmd of Johiibon seemed 
foiled by futurity. But I thought that the 
gloom of uncertamty m Eolemn leligious specu- 
lation, being mingled with hope, was yet moie 
consolatory than the emptiness of infidelity. A 
man can live in thick an, but peiishes in an ex- 
hausted receiver. 

Di Johnson was much pleased with a remark 
which I told him was made to me by Geneial 
Paoli — ‘ That it is imiiossible not to be afraid of 
death , and that those who at the time of dying 
are not afraid, are not thinking of death, but of 
applause or something else, which keeps death 
out of their sight so that all men are equally 
afraid of death when they see it ; only some 
have a power of turning their sight away from 
it better than others.’ 
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On Wednesday, September 17, Dr. Butter, 
physician at Derby, drank tea with us ; and it 
was settled that Dr. Johnson and I should go 
on Friday and dine with him Johnson said, 
‘I’m glad of this ’ He seemed weaiy of the 
uniformity of life at Dr Taylor’s. 

Talking of biography, I said, in writing a life, 
a man’s peculiarities should be mentioned, 
because they mark his character Johnson. 
‘Sir, theie is no doubt as to peculiarities the 
question is, whether a man’s vices should be 
mentioned ; for instance, whether it should be 
mentioned that Addison and Parnell drank too 
freely , for people will probably more easily in- 
dulge in drinking from knowmg this, so that 
more ill may be done by the example, than good 
by telling the whole tiuth * Here was an 
mstance of his vaiying from himself in talk , 
for when Lord Hailes and ho sat one morning 
calmly conveicing in my house at Edinburgh, I 
well rcmcmbei that Dr. Johnson maintained, 
that ‘if a man is to write A PancqyriCy he may 
keep vices out of sight , but if he professes to 
write A Life, he must reiuesent it really as it 
was ’ and when I objected to the dangei of 
telling that Parnell diank to excess, he said, 
that ‘it ^vouhl produce an instructive caution 
to avoid dunking, when it was seen that even 
the learning and genius of Painell could be 
debased by it ’ And in the Hebiides he main- 
tained, as appeals from the Joumaly^ that a 
man’s intimate fiicnd should mention his faults 
if lie wiitcs his life 

He had this evening (partly, I suppose, from 
the spnit of contiadiction to his Wing friend) a 
violent aigument with Dr Tayloi, as to the 
inclinations of the i)eople of England at this 
time towards the royal family of Stuait He 
grew so outi.igeous as to say, ‘thit if England 
were faiily polled, tlic picscnt King would be 
sent away to njght, and his adheients hanged 
to-moriow ’ Taylor, wlio was as violent a 
Whig as Johnson was a Toiy, was loused by 
this to a pitch of bellowing He denied loudly 
whit Johnson said, and mamtaineel that tJieie 
was an abhoiitnco against the Stuart family, 
though he admitted that the people were not 
much attached to the present King ^ John- 
son . ‘ Sii, the state of the countiy is this tlic 
people knowing it to be agreed on all hands 
that this King has not the hereditaiy right to 
the crown, and there being no hope that he who 
has it can be restoied, have giown cold and in- 
different upon the subject ot loyalty, and have 


1 Journal of a Tour to the llibi ides, 3d edit p 240 
— Boswpll 

* Dr Taylor was very ready to make this admission, 
because the paity with which he was coiincited was 
not in power There was then some truth m it, owing 
to the pertinacity of factious clamour Had he lived 
till now, it would have been impossible for lum to 
deny that his Majestj possesses the warmest affection 
of his people — Boswlll 


no waim attachment to any King. They would 
not, therefore, risk anythmg to restore the 
exiled family. They would not give 20s. a 
luece to bring it about But if a mere vote 
could do it, thei e would bo twenty to one ; at 
least, there would be a very great majority ol 
voices for it. For, sir, you are to consider that 
all those who think a King has a right to hi8 
crown, as a man has to his estate, which is the 
just opinion, would be for restoring the King 
who certainly has the hereditary light, could 
he be trusted with it ; in which there would be 
no danger now, when laws and everything else 
are so mucli advanced and every King will 
govern by the laws. And you must also con- 
sider, sn, tliat theie is notlung on the other 
side to oppose this , foi it is not alleged by any 
one that the picsent family lias any inherent 
right so that the Whigs could not have a con- 
test between two rights ’ 

Di Taylor admitted, that if the question as 
to hereditaiy right wcic to be tried by a poll of 
the jicoplc of England, to be suie the abstiact 
doctiine would be given in favour of the family 
of Stuart , but he said the conduct of that 
family, which occasioned then expulsion, was 
so fresh in the minds of the people, that they 
would not vote for a icstoration Di Johnson, 
I think, was contented with the admission as to 
the hcieditaiy right, leaving the oiigmal iioint 
in dispute— VIZ , what the people upon the whole 
would do, taking m light and affection ; for he 
said people were afi iid of a change, even thougli 
they think it right Dr Taylor said something 
of the slight foundation of tlie hereditary light 
of the house of Stuart ‘Sii,’ said Johnson, 

‘ the house of Stuart succeeded to the full right 
of both the houses of Yoik and Lane istcr, whose 
common source had the undisputed right A 
light to a til rone is like a right to anything else 
Tossession is suflicicnt, where no better right 
can be shown Tins was the case with the 
royal family of England, as it is now with the 
King of luance . foi as to the fiist begmnmg of 
the light we aie in tlie dark ’ 

Thursday, September 18 Last night Dr. 
Johnson had pioposcd that the crystal lustre, 
or chandelier, in Di Tayloi ’s large room should 
be lighted up some time or other Taylor said 
it should be lighted up next night ‘ That will 
do very well,’ said I, ‘for it is Dr Johnson’s 
birthday ’ When we were in the Isle of Skye, 
Johnson had dcsiied me not to mention his 
birthday He did not seem ideased at this 
time that I mentioned it, and said somewhat 
sternly, ‘he would not have the lustre lighted 
the next day ’ 

Some ladies, who had been present yesterday 
when I mentioned Ins biithday, came to dinner 
to day, and idagued him unintentionally by 
wishing him joy I know not why he disliked 
having his birthday mentioned, unless it 
were that it reminded him of his approaching 
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nearer to death, of which he had a constant 
dread 

I mentioned to him a friend of mine who was 
formerly gloomy from low spirits, and much 
distressed by the fear of death, but was now 
uniformly placid, and contemplated his disso- 
lution without any perturbation *Sir,’ said 
Jolmson, ‘this is only a disordered imagination 
taking a different turn ’ 

We talked of a collection being made of all 
the English Poets who had published a volume 
of poems J ohnson told me ‘ that a Mr Coxe- 
ter,’* whom lie knew, had gone the greatest 
length towards this, having collected I think 
about five hundred volumes of poets whose 
works were little known , but that upon his 
death Tom Osborne bought them, and they 
were dispersed, which he thought a pity, as it 
w.is curious to see any sciics complete ; and 
‘ 111 every volume of poems something good may 
bo found * 

He observed, that a gentleman of eminence 
in literature had got into a bad style of poetry 
of late ‘lie puts,’ said he, ‘a very common 
tiling in a strange dress, till he does not know it 
himself, and thinks other people do not know 
it ’ Boswfll • ‘ That IS owing to his being so 
much versant in old English Poetiy ’ John- 
son ‘ What is that to the purpose, sir ? If I 
say a man is drunk, and you tell me it is owing 
to his taking much drink, the matter is not 

mended No, sir,^ has taken to an odd 

mode For example, he’d wiitc thus ; 

^'Heinnt lioai, in solemn cell, 

Wealing out life’s evening gray ” 

3ray averwiK) is common enough, but evening 
graif he’d think fine Stay — we’ll make out the 
stanza 

“ Hermit hoar, in solemn cell, 

L u ing out life's evening gray, 

Sinitc Ihy bosom, sage, and tell 

What IS bliss, and which the way?*'* 
Boswell . ‘ But why smite his bosom, sir ’ ’ 
Johnson* ‘Why, to show he was in earnest’ 
(smiling) — lie, at an after period, added the 
following stanza ; 

‘Thus I spoke , and speaking sigh’d. 

Scarce lepiessed tlio stilting tear. 

When the smiling sago replied — 

Como, my lad, and drink some beer '• 


* Thomas Coxeter, Esq , who had also made a laigc 
collection of old plays, and from wliose maiiuscnpt 
notes The Lives 01 the English Poets, by Shiels aiui 
Cibbor, were piincipally compiled, as should have been 
mentioned in a foiiner x>ago See pp 264-5 [Mr 
Coxeter was bred at Trinity College, Oxfoixl, and died 
in London, April 17, 1747, 111 his fifty-ninth year A 
particular account of him may be found in the Gentle- 
man's Miuidztne lor 1781, p 173 — Malone ] 

* Believed to he Warton. 

* As some oi my reader may be gratified by reading 
the progress 01 this little composition, I shall insert it 
ftxim my notes — ‘ When Dr Johnson and I were sitting 
Ute-h-t4te at the Mitre Tivcru, May 9, 1778, he said. 


I cannot help thinking the first stanza very 
good solemn poetry, as also the first throe lines 
of the second. Its last line is an excellent 
burlesque surprise on gloomy sentimental in- 
quirers. And perhaps the advice is as good as 
can be given to a low-spirited, dissatisfied 
being — ‘Don’t trouble your head with sickly 
thinking take a cup and be merry ’ 

Friday, September 19, after bieakfast. Dr. 
Johnson and I set out in Dr Taylor’s chaise 
to go to Derby The day was fine, and we 
resolved to go by Kcddlestone, the scat of Lord 
Scarsdalo, that I might see his Lordship’s fine 
house I was struck with the magnificence of 
the building , and the extensive park with the 
finest verdure, covered with deer, and cattle, 
and sheep, delighted me The number of old 
oaks, of an immense size, filled me with a sort 
of respectful admiration. For one of them £60 
was offered Tlie excellent smooth gravel roads; 
the large piece of water formed by his Lordship 
from some small brooks, with a handsome barge 
upon it ; the venerable Gothic church, now the 
family chapel, jiist by the house ; in short, the 
grand group of objects agitated and distended 
my mind in a most agreeable manner ‘ One 
should think,’ said I, ‘ that the propiietor of all 
this must bo happy ’ — ‘Nay, sir,’ said Johnson, 
‘ all this excludes but one evil -poveity ’ ' 

Our names were sent u}), and a well-dressed 
elderly housekeeper, a most distinct articulator, 
showed us the house , which I need not describe, 
as there is an account of it iiublishcd in Adams* 
Works in Arclntcitnre Dr Johnson thought 
better of it to-day than when he saw it before ; 
for he had lately attacked it violently, saying, 
‘ It would do excellently foi a town-hall The 
large room with the pillars,’ said lie, ‘would do 


“ inhere IS bliss” would be better He then added a 
ludicrous stanza, but would not repeat it, lest I should 
take it down it was somewhat as follows , the last 
line I am sure I remember — 

“ While I thus cried, 

seer, 

The hoary replied. 

Come, my lad, and drink some bur” 

* In spring 1779, when in better liuniom , he made the 
second stanza, as in the text Tliere w is only one 
lariation afterwards nude on my suggestion, which 
was changing hoary, m the rel line, to smiling, both 
to avoid a sameness with the epithet in the lust line, 
iiid to desciihe the liermit in his pleasantry He was 
then very well pleased that I should prtseive it • 
Bosweli, 

* When I mentioned Dr Johnson’s remark to a lady 
of admirable good sense and quickness of understand- 
ing, she obseived, ‘It is tiue, all this excludes only 
one evil , but how much good does it let in To thia 
observation much praise his been justly given Let 
me then now (2d ed ) do myself the honour to mention 
that the lady who made it was the late Margaret Mont- 
gomerie, my very valuable wife, and the veiy aflee Donate 
mother of my children, who, if they inherit her good 
qualities, will have no reason to complain of their lot 
Dos mag na j)aj entum virtus — Buswell. 
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for the judges to sit in at the assizes ; the circu- 
lar room for a jury-chamber ; and the room 
above for prisoners ’ Still ho thought the large 
room ill-lighted, and of no use but for dancing 
in ; and the bed-chambers but indifferent rooms, 
and that the immense sum which it cost was in- 
judiciously laid out Dr Taylor had put him m 
mind of his appearing pleased with the house. 

‘ But,* said he, ‘that waS* when Loid Scarsdale 
was present Politeness obliges us to appear 
pleased with a man’s woiks when he is present 
No man will be so ill-bred as to question you 
You may therefoie pay compliments without 
saying what is not true I should say to Loid 
Scarsdale of his large room, “My Loid, this is 
the most coUhj room that I ever saw , ” which 
IS true ’ 

Dr Manningham, physician in London, who 
was visiting at Lord Scaisdalc’s, accompanied 
us through many of the rooms ; and soon aftei - 
wards my Lord himself, to whom Dr Johnson 
was known, appealed, and did the honours of 
the house We talked of JMr Langton. John- 
son, with a warm vehemence of alfociionate re- 
gard, exclaimed, ‘The earth docs not bear a 
woithier man than Bennet Langton ’ We saw 
a good many fine pictuics, winch I think are 
desciibed in one of Young^s Touis There is a 
printed catalogue of them, which the house- 
keeper put into my hand , I should like to view 
them at leisure I was much stnick with 
Daniel intcipictmg Nebuchadnezzar’s dicim, 
by Rembrandt — We were shown a jiretty laige 
library In his Lordship’s drcssing-ioom lay 
Johnson’s small Dictionaiy he sliowed it to mo 
with some eagerness, saying, ‘ Look’ye ^ Qiuv 
regio in ten cs nostii non plena lahorisr He 
observed, also. Goldsmith’s Animated Nature , 
and said, ‘ Hoie’s our fiiend I Tlie poor Doctor 
would have been happy to hear of this ’ 

In our way Johnson stiongly expressed his 
love of diiviiig fast in a post-cli.iise ‘If,’ said 
he, ‘I had no duties, and no leference to fu- 
turity, I would spend my life in driving biiskly 
in a post chaise with a pretty woman ; but slic 
should be one who could understand me, and 
would add something to the conversation ’ I 
observed, that we w^eic this diy to stop just 
where the Higliland aimy did in 1715, John- 
son ‘ It was a noble attempt ’ Boswell ‘ I 
wish we could h.ive an authentic history of it ’ 
Johnson ‘If you were not an idle dog you 
might write it, by collecting fiom everybodj^ 
what they can tell, and jiutting down your au- 
thorities ’ Boswell. ‘But I could not have 
the advantage of it in my lifetime.’ Johnson 
‘ You might have the satisfaction of its fame, 
by printing it in Holland , and as to profit, con- 
sider how long it was before writing came to be 
considered in a pecuniary view. Baretti says, 
he IS the hi st man that ever received copy-money 
in Italy.’ I said that I would endeavour to do 
what Dr Johnson suggested; and I thought 


that I might write so as to venture to publish 
my History of the Civil War in Ch'eat Britain in 
1745 and 174G, without being obliged to go to a 
foreign press * 

When we arrived at Derby, Dr Butter accom- 
panied us to see the manufactory of china there. 
I admired the ingenuity and delicate art with 
which a man fashioned clay into a cup, a saucer, 
or a teapot, while a boy turned round a wheel 
to give the mass rotundity. I thought this as 
excellent in its species of power, as making good 
verses in its species Yet I had no respect for 
this potter Neither, indeed, has a man of any 
extent of thinking fai a mere veisemaker, in 
wliose numbeis, however perfect, there is no 
poetry, no mind The china was beautiful ; but 
Dr Johnson justly observed it was too deal ; 
for that he could have vessel^ of silver, of the 
same size, as cheap as what were here made of 
poicelam. 

I felt a pleasure in walking about Deiby, such 
as I always have in walking about any town to 
which I am not accustomed There is an imme- 
diate sensation of novelty , and one speculates 
on the way in which life is passed in it, which, 
although there is a sameness evciywheie upon 
the whole, is yet minutely diversified The 
minute diversities in everything aie wonderful. 
Talking of shaving the other night at Dr Tay- 
lor’s, Dr. Johnson said, ‘Sir, of a thousand 
shavers, two do not shave so much alike, as not 
to be distinguished ’ I thought this not pos- 
sible, till he specified so many of the vaiieties in 
shaving, — holding the lazor more or less pei- 
pendicular, — di awing long or shoit stiokes ,— 
beginning at the upper part of the face, or tho 
under — at the light side or the left side In- 
deed, when one considers what vaiicty of sounds 
can be uttered by tho wind-pipe, in the compass 
of a very small aperture, we may be convinced 
how many degrees of difference there may be in 
the application of a razor 

AVe dmed with Di Buttei,* whoso lady is 
daughter of my cousin. Sir John Douglas, wliose 
gi aiidson is now presumptive heir of the noblo 
family of Queensberiy Johnson and he had a 
good deal of medical conveisation Johnson 
said, he had somewheie oi other given an ac- 
count of Di Nicholb’b discourse, ‘De Animd 
Medicd ’ He told us, ‘ that whatever a man’s 
distemper was, Di Nichols would not attend 
him as a physician, if his mind was not at ease ; 
for he believed that no medicines would have 
any influence Ho once attended a man in 


1 I am now happy to understand that Ml John Horae 
(who was himself gallantly in the field foi the leigning 
family m that interesting warfaie, but is generous 
enough to do justice to the other side) is piepaimg an 
account of it for the press —Boswell 

2 Dr Butter was at this time a practising physician 
at Derby He afterwards removed to London, where 
he died in his fOth year, March 22, 1805 He is author 
01 several medical tiacts —Malone 

Y 
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trade, upon whom he found none of the medi- 
cines he prescnbed had any affect he asked 
the man’s wife privately wlicther his affairs were 
not in a bad way ? She said no He continued 
his attendance some time, still without success 
At length the man’s wife told him she had dis- 
covered that her husband’s affairs were in a bad 
way. When Goldsmith was dying, Dr Turton 
said to him, “Your pulse is in greater disorder 
than it should be, from the degree of fever which 
you have is your mind at ease ’ ” Goldsmith 
answeicd it was not ’ 

After dinner, IVIis Butter went with me to «’ce 
the silk-mill which Mr John Lombe had had a 
patent for, having brought away the contrivance 
from Italy I am not very conversant with me- 
clianicB , but the simplicity of this machine, and 
its multiplied opci ^tioiis, struck me with an agree- 
able surpiisc I had learnt from Dr Johnson, 
during this interview, not to think with a de- 
jected indifference of the works of art and the 
pleasures of life, because life is uncertain and 
short, but to consider sucfi indifference as a 
failure of icason, a morbidness of mind, foi 
happiness shcJuld bo cultivated as much as wo 
can, and the objects which arc instiumental to 
it should bo steadily considered as of importance, 
with a icferenco not only to ourselves, but to 
multitudes in successive ages . Though it is 
piopci to value small parts, as 
‘Sands make the mountain, inomeutb make the year,’ 
yet wo must coniemidate, collectively, to have a 
just estimation of objects. One moment’s being 
uneasy or not, seems of no consequence , yet this 
may be thought of the next, and the next, and 
so on, till till le IS a large portion of misery In 
the same way one must think of haiipincss, of 
learning, of fiicndsliip AVo cannot tell the pie- 
cise moment when fiiendsliip is foimed As 111 
Idling a vessel diop by drop, there is at last a 
droj) which m dvos it run over , so in a series ol 
kinilnesscs theie is at hist one winch makes the 
heal t run over Wo must not divide the objects 
of our attention into minute parts, and think 
sejiai ately of each part It is by contemplating 
a laige mass of human existence, that a man, 
while he sets a just value on his own life, does 
not think of his death as annihilating all that is 
gicat and pleasing 111 the world, as if actually 
contained in his mind, according to Berkeley’s 
revel 10 If his imagination bo not sickly and 
feeble, it ‘wings its distant way’ far beyond 
himself, and views the vvoild in unceasing ac- 
tivity of evei y sort It must be acknowledged, 
however, that Pope’s plaintive reflection, that 
all things would be as gay as ever on the day 
of his death, is natural and common AN’^e 
aio apt to tiansfer to all around us our own 
gloom, without considering that at any given 
point of time there is, peihaps, as much youth 
and gaiety in the world as at another. Before 
I came into this life, in whleh I have had so 
aaany pleasant scenes, have not thousands and 


tens of thousands of deaths and funerals hap 
pened, and have not families been in gnef for 
their nearest relations ’ But have those dismal 
circumstances at all affected me? Why then 
should the gloomy scenes which I experience, or 
which I know, affect others^ Let us guard 
against imagining tliat there is an end of felicity 
upon earth, when we 0111 selves glow old or are 
unhappy 

Dr Johnson told us at tea, that when some 
of Dr Dodd’s pious friends were trying to con 
solo him by saying that he was going to leave 
‘a wretched woild,’ he had honesty enough 
not to join in the cant ‘ No, no,’ said he, 
‘it has been a veiy agieeable woild to me’ 
Johnson added, ‘ I resiiect Dodd for thus speak- 
ing the truth , for, to be sure, he had for 
several years enjoyed a life of gieat volup- 
tuousness ’ 

He told us that Dodd’s city fi lends stood by 
him so, that a thousand pounds were ready to 
be given to the gaoler if he would let him escape 
He added, that he knew a fiicnd of JJodd’s who 
walked about Newgate for some time on the 
evening before the day of his execution, with five 
bundled jiounds in his pocket, ready to be paid 
to any of the turnkeys who could get him out , 
but it was too late, for he was watched with 
much ciicumspection He said, Dodd’s fiicnds 
had an image of him made of wax, which was to 
hive been left in liis jdace , and he believed it 
was earned into the piison 

Johnson disapproved of Dr Dodd’s leaving the 
world peisuadcd thxl The (Jo/ivtifs Addres'i to 
his unhappy Bxthien was of his own wilting 
‘ But, sir,’ said I, ‘ you contributed to the de- 
ception , for when Mr Seward expiessed a 
doubt to you that it was not Dodd’s own, because 
it had a gicat deal moie force of mind in it than 
anything known to be his, you answered, “ Wliy 
should } oil tliink so ’ Depend ujion it, sir, when 
a man knows he is to bo lianged in a foitmght, 
it concentrates his mind wondeifully ” ’ John- 
son . ‘ Sir, as Dodd got it from me to pass as his 
own, while that could do him any good, that 
was an implied piomxsc that I should not own it 
To own it, therefore, would have been telling a 
lie, with the addition of breach of promise, 
which was worse than simply telling a lie to 
make it be believed it was Dodd’s Besides, 
sir, I did not dnectly tell a he I left the matter 
anccrtain Perhaps I thought that Seward 
would not believe it the less to be mine for what 
I said , but I would not put it in his jiower to 
say I had owned it ’ 

He praised Blau’s Sermons • ‘Yet,’ said he 
(willing to let us see he was aware that fashion- 
able fame, however deserved, is not always the 
most lastmg), ‘perhaps they may not be re- 
printed after seven years ; at least not after 
Blair’s death.* 

He s».id, ‘ Goldsmith was a plant that flowered 
late. There appeared nothing lemarkable about 
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him when he was young ; though, when he got 
high m fame, one of his friends began to recol- 
lect something of his being distinguished at Col- 
lege.^ Goldsmith in the same manner recol- 
lected moie of that friend’s eaily yeais, as he 
grew a greater man ’ 

I mentioned that Lord Monboddo told me, ho 
awaked every morning at four, and then for his 
health got up and walked in his loom naked, 
with the window open, which he called taking 
an air hath , after which he went to bed again, 
and slept two hours more. Johnson, who was 
always ready to beat down anything that seemed 
to be exhibited with disproiiortionate import- 
ance, thus observed : ‘ I supiiose, sir, there is 
no more in it than this, he wakes at font*, 
and cannot sleep till he chills himself, and 
makes the waimtii of the bed a giateful sensa- 
tion ’ 

I talked of the difficulty of using in the 
moining. Dr Johnson told me, ‘that tlie 
le.uncd Mrs, Caiter, at that peiiod when she 
w.is eager in study, did not awake as eai ly as 
she wished, and she theieforc had a contrivance, 
that at a certain hour her chamber light should 
bum a string to which a heavy weight was 
suspended, which then fell with a strong sudden 
noise this roused her fiom sleep, and then she 
had no chfficulty in getting up.’ But I said 
that was my difficulty , and wished thcic could 
be some medicine invented which would make 
one rise Avithout pain, which I never did, unless 
.iftei lying in bed a very long time. Pci haps 
llieie may be something in the stores of natuie 
which could do this I have thought of a pulley 
to laiso me giadually , but that would give me 
pain, as it would counteract my internal inch 
luition I would have something tliat can dissi- 
pate the LIS inatuCy and give elasticity to the 
muscles As I imagine that the human body 
may bo put, by the opciation of other sub- 
stances, into .iny state in which it has evei 
been , and as I have exiienenced a state in 
which rising fiom bed was not disagreeable, but 
easy, nay, sometimes agreeable , I suiipose that 
this state may be pioduced, if we knew by what 
We can heat the body, wc can cool it, we can 
give it tension or relaxation ; and surely it is 
])ossiblc to bung it into a state in which rising 
irom bed will not be a pain. 

Johnson observed, that ‘a man should take a 
sufficient quantity of 'sleep, which Dr hlead 
says IS between seven and nine hours ’ I toLl 
him that Dr Cullen said to me, that a man 
should not take more sleep than he can take at 
once. Johnson ‘This rule, sir, cannot hold 
in all cases , for many iieople have their slcei) 
broken by sickness , and suicly Cullen would 
not have a man to get up, after having slept 
but an hour. Such a regimen would soon end 


» He was distinguished m college, as appears from a 
circumstance mentioned by Dr Kearney — Maloni 


in a long sleep ’ * Dr Taylor remarked, I think 
very justly, that ‘ a man who does not feel an 
inclination to sleep at the ordinary times, m- 
stead of being stronger than other people, must 
not be well; for a man in health has all the 
natural inclinations to eat, dnnk, and sleep, in 
a strong degree.* 

Johnson advised me to-night not to reitne in 
the education of my children ‘ Life,’ said he, 
‘ will not bear refinement , you must do as other 
people do * 

As wo drove back to Ashbourne, Dr Johnson 
recommended to me, as he had often done, to 
dunk water only ‘For,’ said ho,* you are then 
sure not to get drunk; whereas, if you drink 
wine, you aie never sure ’ I said, drinking 
wine was a pleasure which I was unwilling to 
give up ‘Why, sir,’ said he, ‘there is no 
doubt that not to drink wine is a great deduc- 
tion from life . but it may be necessary.’ He, 
however, owned that, in liis opinion, a free use 
of wine did not shorteii life , and said, he would 
not give less for the life of a certain Scotch 
Lord (whom he named) celebrated for hard 
drinking, than foi that of a sober man ‘ But 
stay,’ said he, with his usual intelligence and 
iccuiacy of inquiiy, ‘docs it take much wine to 
make him drunk I answcicd, ‘A groat deal 
cither of wme or strong punch ’ ‘Then,’ said 
he, ‘that is the worse ’ I presume to illustrate 
my fiiend’s observation thus — ‘A fortress which 
soon surrenders has its walls less shattered, 
than when a long and obstmate resistance is 
nude ’ 

I ventured to mention a person who was as 
violent a Scotchman as he was an Englishman , 
and litcially had the same contempt tor an 
Englishman compared with a Scotchman, that 
he had foi a Scotchman compared with an 
Englishman , and that he would say of Dr 
.Johnson, ‘Damned rascal ’ to talk as he docs of 
the Scotch ’ This seemed, for a moment, ‘ to 
give him pause.’ It perhaps presented his cx- 
ticme piejudice against the Scotch in a point of 
view somewhat new to him, by the effect of con- 
(j'ast. 


* This regimen was, however, practised by Bishop 
Ken, of whom Hawkins (not Sir John) in his life ol 
that venerable pi elate, p 4, tells us, ‘ And that neithei 
lus study might be the aggressor on his hours of in- 
struction, or what he judged his duty, jii event his 
impiovements , or both, his closet addresses to his 
God , he stiictly accustomed liimself to but one sleep, 
which often obliged him to use at one or two of the 
clock in the nioimng, and sometimes soonei , andgiew 
so habitual, that it continued with him almost till his 
last 1 llness And so lively and cheerful w as his tempei , 
that he would be teiy f icf tious and entei taming to his 
fiicnds in the evening, evf n when it was perceived that 
with difficulty he kejit his eyes open, and then seemed 
to go to rest with no other pin pose than the refreshing 
and enabling him with more vigour and cheerfulness to 
sing his morning hj^nn, as he then used to do to hi** 
lute before he put on his clothes ’.—Boswell. 
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By the time when we returned to Ashbourne, 
Dr. Tayloi was gone to bed, Johnson and I sat 
up a long time by ourselves. 

He was much diverted with an article which 
I showed him in the Critical Review of this 
year, giving an account of a cuiious publication, 
entitled, A Spiritual Diaiy and SoliloquieSy by 
John Rutty, M D Dr Rutty was one of the 
people called Quakers, a physician of some emi- 
nence in Dublin, and author of several works 
This Diary, which was kept from 1753 to 1775, 
the year in which he died, and was now pub- 
lished 111 two volumes octavo, exhibited, in the 
simplicity of his hunt, a minute and honest 
register of the st ite of his nund , winch, though 
frequently hiugliable enough, was not more so 
than tho history of many men would be, if 
recorded with equal fairness 
Tho following specimens wcic exti acted by 
the Reviewers — 

‘ Tenth month, 1753 

‘ 23 Indulgence in bed an hour too long 
‘Twelfth month, 17 An hypochondiiac ob- 
nubilation from wind and indigestion 
‘ Ninth month, 28 An over-dose of wliisky 
‘29 A dull, Cl OSS, choleiic day 
‘Fust month, 1757 2J A little swinish at 
dinnci and rcp<ist 
‘ 31. Doggtd on pi evocation 
‘ Second month, 5 Veiy dogged or snaiipish 
‘ 14 Snappish on fasting 
‘ 20 Cuised snaiipislincss to tliosc under me, 
on a bodily indisiiosition 
‘ Third month, 11 On a piovocation, exei- 
cised a dumb icsentiucnt for two days 
instead of scolding 
‘ 22 Scolded too vehemcntl} 

‘ 23 Dogged again 

‘ Fouith month, 29 Mechanically and sinfully 
dogged ’ 

Johnson laughed heartily at this good qiuetist’. 
self-condeiimiiig minutes, particulaily at his 
mentioning, with such a sciious regiet, occ i- 
Nional instances of * sivinibhnebs in eating, and 
dof/yedness of tenipci ’ He tliought the observa- 
tions of tlie Ciitical Revicweis upon tho im- 
poitance of a man to himself so ingenious and 
so well expiessed, that I shall here introduce 
them 

After observing, that ‘there are few waters 
who have gained any reputation by recording 
their own actions,’ they say : 

‘ We may reduce the egotists to four classes 
In tho we have Julius Cmsar ho relates 
his own trans.ictions , but he relates them with 
peculiar grace and dignity, and his narrative is 
suppoited by the greatness of his character and 
achievements. In the second class we have 
Maicus Antoninus this writer has given us a 
senes of reflections on his own life; but his 
sentiments are so noble, his morality so sublime, 
that his meditations arc universally admired 
In tho thii d class we have some others of 


tolerable credit, who have given impoitance to 
their own private history by an mtermixture of 
literary anecdotes, and the occurrences of their 
own times tho celebrated Huetxus has pub 
lished an entertaining volume upon this plan, 
“ /)e j ehus ad cum pei linentihus ” In the/ou7 th 
class we have the journalists, tempoial and 
spiritual Elias Ashmolc, William Tally, George 
Whitefield, John Wesley, and a thousand othei 
old women and fanatic writcis of memoirs and 
meditations ’ 

I mentioned to him that Dr Hugh Blair, in 
his lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres, 
which I heard him deliver at Edmbuigh, had 
ammadvcited on tho Johnsonian style as too 
liompous , and attempted to imitate it, by 
giving a sentence of Addison in the Sp^ectatoi , 
No 411, in the manner of Johnson. When 
ti eating of the utility of the pleasures of ima- 
gination in lueservmg us from vice, it is ob- 
sei ved of those ‘ who know not how to be idle 
and innocent,’ that ‘their very fust step out of 
business is into vice or folly, which Dr Blaii 
®^U^POsed would have been expressed in the 
Ramhlci thus . ‘ Their veiy fiist step out of 
the regions of business is into the perturbation 
of vice or the vacuity of folly ’ ^ Johnson 
‘Sii, these aie not the woids I should have 
used. No, sii , tho imitators of my style have 
not hit it. Miss Allan has done it the best , for 
she has iimtatcd the sentiment as well as the 
<lu tion ’ 

I intend, before this woik is concluded, to 
exlnbit specimens of imitation of my fiiend’s 
, style in vaiious modes, some caiicatuiing oi 
mim'^king it, and some foimed upon it, wliethei 
intentionally oi with a degree of similarity to 
it, ot which, pcihaps, the wiitcrs were not con- 
scious. 

In Baictti’s RcvieWy which he published m 
Italy undci the title of ‘ Ekusia Letteraria,’ 
it IS observed that Dr Robertson, the historian, 
had formed his stylo upon that ot ‘ II edthre 
Samuclc Johnson ’ My friend himself was ot 
that opinion , for he once said to me, in a plea- 
sant humour, ‘ Sir, if Robertson’s style be faulty, 
ho owes it to me ; that is, having too many 
words, and those too big ones ’ 

I read to him a Icttei which Loid Monboddo 
had wiitten to me, containing some critical 
lemarks upon the style ot his Jouiney to the 
Western Islands of Scotland. His Lordshqi 
praised the very fine passage upon landing at 
Icolmkill , but his own style being exceedingly 
diy and haid, he disappioved of the iichness of 


* Wlien Dr Blair published his Lectures, he was 
invidiously attacked for havmg omitted his censure on 
Johnson's st} Ic, and, on the contrary, piaising it highly 
But before that time Johnson’s Lives of the Poets had 
appeared, m which his style was consideiably easier 
than when he wrote The Rambler It would theiefore 
have been uncandid in Blair, even supposing his ciiti* 
oism to have been just, to have preseived it— Bcsweli. 
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Johnson’s language, and of his frequent use of On Saturday, September 20 , after breakfast. 


metaphorical expressions. JOHNSON ; Why, 
BIT, this criticism would be ]ust, if, in my style, 
superfluous words, or words too big for the 
thoughts, could be pointed out ; but this I do 
not believe can be done. For instance, in the 
liassage which Lord Monboddo admires, “We 
were now treading that illustrious region,” the 
word illustrious contributes nothing to tlie mere 
narration ; for the fact might be told without 
it but it 18 not therefore superfluous ; for it 
wakes the mind to peculiar attention where 
something of more than usual importance is to 
be presented “ Illustiioiis ’ ” — for what’ and 
then the sentence proceeds to exi)and the cir- 
cumstances connected with Iona And, sir, as 
to metaidiorical exi>ression, that is a gieat ex- 
cellence in stjlc, when it is used with piopiiety, 
for it gives you two ideas for one , conveys the 
meaning more luminously, and gencially with a 
perception of delight * 

He told me th.it he had been asked to under- 
take the new edition of The BMgraphia Bn- 
tannua^ but had declined it , which he aftcr- 
waids said to me he regretted In this regret 
many will join, because it would have proem ed 
us more of Johnson’s most delightful siiecies of 
wilting , and although my fiiend Dr Kippis * 
has hithcito dischaiged the task judiciously, 
distinctly, and with more iinpaitiahty than 
might have been expected from a Sei).iratist, it 
were to have been wished that the superin- 
tendence of tins literal y Temple of Fame had 
been assigned to ‘ a fiiend to the constitution 
in Church and St.xtc ’ Wo sliould not then 
have had it too much crowded with obscuie 
dissenting teachers, doubtless men of mei it and 
worth, but not quite to be numbered amongst 
‘ the most eminent peisona who have flourished 
in Gieat Biitain and Ireland 

* After lia\iiig given to the public the flist fixe 
volumes ol anew edition of The Biographia BrUanniui, 
between the years I77b and 1793, Dr Kippis died, 
October 8, 1795 , and the woik is not likdy to be soon 
completed — Malone 

2 In this ccnsuie, which has been carelessly uttered, 
t( airlessly joined But in justice to Dr Kippis, who, 
with that m inly, candid good temper which marks his 
ilnaiactei, set me right, I now with plcasuie retract it, 
and I desire it may be partn ul irly observed, as pointed 
out by him to me, that * The new lives of dissenting 
divines, m the first four volumes of the second edition 
ol The JJioijraphia Bntannua, are those of Joliii Abci- 
nethy, Thomas Amoiy, Gcoige Benson, Hugh Brough- 
ton (the learned Puiitan), Siinon Browne, Joseph Boyse 
(of Dublin), Thomas Caii-w light (the Ic lined ruiitaii), 
and Samuel Chandler The only doubt I have ovei 
heard suggested is, whether there should have been an 
aiticle of Dr Amory But I was convinced, and am 
still convinced, that he was entitled to one, from the 
leality of his learning, and the excellent and candid 
nature ol his practical writings 

‘The new lives of clergymen of the Chuich of Eng- 
land, in the same four volumes, are as follows — John 
Balguy, Edward Bentliara, Geoige Beikeley (Bishop of 


when Taylor was gone out to Ins farm. Dr. John- 
son and I had a serious conversation by ourselves 
on melancholy and madness ; which he was, I 
always thought, erroneously inclined to con- 
found together Melancholy, like ‘great wit,’ 
may be ‘ near allied to m.Klness ’ but tliere is, 
m my opinion, a distinct separation between 
them. When he t.alkcd of madness, ho was to 
be undci stood as siieaking of those who were in 
.my gieat degree disturbed, or, as it is commonly 
expiessed, ‘troubled in mind’ Some of the 
ancient philosophers held that all deviations 
from right reason were madness ; and whoever 
wishes to see tlic opinions both of ancients and 
moderns upon this subject, collected and illus- 
tiated with a vaiiety of cunous f.icts, may read 
Dr Arnold’s very entei taming work * 

Johnson said, ‘A madman loves to be with 
people whom he fears ^ not as a dog fears the 
lash, but of whom he stands in awe * I was 
stiuck with the justness of this observation 
To be with those of whom a person, whose mind 
IS wavci mg and dejected, stands m awe, represses 
and conijiobcs an uneasy tumult of spiiits,^ and 
consoles him with the contemplation of some- 
thing steady, and at least comp.aiatively great 

He added, ‘ Madmen arc all sensual m the 
lower stages of the distemper They aie eagei 
for gratihcations to soothe their minds, and 
divcit their attention from the misery which 
they buffer; but when they giow very ill, 
pleasure is too we.ak for them, and they seek 
foi fiain * Emjiloymcnt, sir, and liardshqis pre- 

Cloyne), WillKim Bciiiman, Thomas Birch, William 
Borkise, Thomas Bolt, James Biadley, Thomas Brough- 
ton, John Blown, John Bui ton, Joseph Butler (Bishop 
of Durham), Thomas Carte, Edmund CastcU, Edmund 
Chishull, Chdilcs Chui chill, William. Claike, Robert 
Clarion (Bishop of Cloghcr), John Conybeare (Bishop 
of Biistol), Groigo Castard, and Samuel Cioxall — I am 
not conscious,’ s.ays Dr Kippis, ‘ of any partiality in 
conducting the vvoik I would not willingly inscit a 
dissenting minister that does not justly deserve to be 
noticed, or omit an established clergyman that does 
At the same time, 1 shall not bo deterred fioin intio- 
ducing dissenters into The Biographia, when I am 
satisfied that they are entitled to that distinction, 
fiom their wiitiiigs, loaniing, and merit * 

Let me add that tlie expression, ‘ A friend to the 
constitution m Church and State,’ was not me.ant by 
me as any i eflection upon this reverend gentleman, as 
if he were an eiitmy to the political constitution of liis 
country, as eskiblished at the Revolution, but, from 
my steady and avowed predilection for a Tory, was 
quoted from Johnson’s Dictionary, wheie that distinc- 
tion IS so defined — BoswrcL. 

1 Observations on Insanity, by Thomas Arnold, M D , 
London, 1782 — Boswfll. 

* Cardan composed his mind, tending to madness 
(or rather actually mad, for such he seems m his 
writings, learned as they aie), by exciting voluntary 
pain V Card Op et Vit —Kearney. 

* We read m the Gospels, that those unfortunate 
persons who were possessed with evil spirits (which, 
after all, I think is the most probable cause of madness 
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vent melancholy I suppose in all our army in 
America there was not one man who went mad ’ 

We entered sci lously upon a question of much 
importance to me, which Johnson was pleased 
to consider with friendly attention. I had long 
complained to him that I felt myself discon- 
tented m Scotland, as too nairow a sphere, and 
that 1 wished to make my chii f residence in 
London, the great scene of ambition, insti notion, 
and amusement • a scene wliicli >v.i3 to me, 
comparatively speaking, a heaven upon eaitli 
Johnson ‘Wliy, sir, I never knew any one 
who had such a fjast for Luidon as you have, 
and I cannot bl ime you for your wish to live 
there , yet, sii, were I in your fathei’s i>lacc, I 
should not consent to yoiu settling tlicie , for I 
have the old feudal notions, and I should be 
afraid that Auolimleck would be deserted, as 
you would soon find it moio desirable to have a 
countiy-seat m a better climate I own, how- 
ever, that to consider it hs a daly to leside on a 
family estate is a prejudice , foi wc must con- 
sider that wot king-people got crni>loymcnt 
equally, and the iirodiice of the bind is sold 
equally, whether a great family resides at home 
or not ; and if the rents of an estate be earned 
to London, they return again in the ciiculation 
of commeico, nay, sir, wo must peihaps allow, 
that carrying the rents to a distance is a goo<l, 
because it contiibutca to tliat ciiculation We 
must, however, allow that a well legulatcd 
great family may impiovc a lu ighbouiliood in 
civility aiul ckginc(‘, and give an example 
of good order, viituc, and piety , and so its 
lesidence at homo m.iy be of much advantage 
But if a gieat family be disoideil}^ and vicious, 
its residence at home is veiy jieinicious to a 
neighbouiliood There is not now the same 
inducement to live in the countty as foimeily , 
the pleasures of social life aic much bettei en- 
joyed in town, and thcic is no longci in the 
countiy that powci and influpnce in piopiietois 
of land which they h id in old times, and which 
made tlio countiy so agiccablc to them The 
Laird of Auchinlcck now is nut neai so gieat s 
man as the Laird of Auchinlcck wis a hundred 
years ago ’ 

I told him, that one of my ancestors never 
wont from homo without being attended by 

as was Inst suggested to me by my icspcct ibli* fiiend 
Sir John Piingb) lud recourse to pain, tearing them- 
selves, and lumping sometime -5 into the llie, boiuetmies 
into the w iter Mr Sew.ud his fuimslied me Mitli a 
remarkable anecdote m coiifiimation of Ui Johnson’s 
obseivation A ti'idesmm, who had acqiined a huge 
fortune in London, ictiicd finm busiiiess, and went to 
live at Woicestei Ills mind, being without its usual 
occupation, and having nothing else to supply its place, 
preyed upon itself, so that existence was a toiment to 
him At last he wris seized with the stone , and a fiiend 
who found him in one of lU seveiest fits, having ex- 
pressed his coucorn, ‘ No, no, sir,’ said he, ‘ don't pity 
me , what I now feel is ease, compaicd with that 
torture of mind fiom which it icheves me ’—Boswell 


thirty men on horseback. J ohnson’s shrewdness 
and sjurit of mquiiy were exerted upon every 
occasion. ‘ Pray,’ said he, * how did your ances- 
tor support his thirty men and thirty horses 
when he went at a distance from home, in an 
age when there was hardly any money in circu- 
lation’’ I suggested the same difficulty to a 
friend who mentioned Douglas’s gomg to the 
Holy Land with a numerous tram of followers 
Douglas could, no doubt, maintain followers 
enough while hviiig upon Ins own lands, the 
produce of which supplied them with food , but 
he could not carry that food to the Holy Land ; 
and as there was no commerce by winch he could 
be supplied with money, how could he maintain 
them in foreign countiies ’ 

I suggested a doubt, that if I were to reside 
in London, the exquisite zest with which I re- 
lished it in occasional visits might go off, and I 
might grow tired of it JoHN.sON ‘Why, sir, 
you find no man at all intellectual, who is will- 
ing to leave London. No, sii , when a man is 
tiled of London, ho is tired of life ; for tlicie is 
in London all that life can affoid ’ 

To obviate Ins apprehension, that by settling 
in London I iniglit deseit the scat of my aiiccs- 
tois, I assured him that I had old fcud.il prin- 
ciples to a degree of enthusiasm , and that I 
felt all the dulccdo of tlio natdle solum I re 
minded him that the Laird of Auchinlcck had an 
elegant house, in front of winch he could iidc ten 
miles foi waid upon lus own tei i itoi ics, upon winch 
he had upwaids of six bundled people attached 
to him , that the family seat was iiih in natural 
1 Oman tic beauties of rock, wood, and water, 
and that in my ‘ mom of life’ I had appiopiiatcd 
the finest dcsciiptions in the ancient classics to 
certain scenes thcic, which woie tlius associated | 
in my mind That when all thiis w as con^idcied, 

I should ccitamly pass a jiait of the year at 
home, and enjt>y it the moio fiom variety, and 
fiom bunging with iiio a sliaie of the intellec- 
tual stoies of the metioiiohs He listened to 
all this, and kindly ‘hoped it might be as I 
now supposed ’ 

Ho said, a countiy gentleman should bring 
lus lady to visit London as soon as ho can, that 
they may have agiccablc topics for coincisatioH 
wdicii they arc by themselves. 

As I meditated trying my fortune m AVest- 
minstcr Hall, oui conveisation turned upon the 
piofession of the law in I'aigkiud Johnson. 
‘You must not indulge too sangiuiie hopes, 
should you be called to our bar I was told, 
by a veiy sensible lawyei, that there are a gieat 
many chances against any man’s success in the 
piofession of the law, the candidates aie so 
numerous, and those who get largo iiractice so 
few. Ho said it was by no means tiue that a 
man of good paits and application is sure of 
having business, though he indeed allowed that 
if such a man could but ajipear in a few causes, 
his meiit would be known, and he would get 
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foi ward ; but that the great risk was, that a 
man might pass half a lifetime in the courts and 
never have an opportunity of showing his abili- 
ties * ^ 

We talked of employment being absolutely 
necessary to piescive the mind from wearying 
and growing fretful, especially in those who 
have a teiulcncy to melancholy , and I men- 
tioned to him a saying which somebody had re- 
lated of an American savage, who, when a Euro- 
pean was expatiating on all tlie advantages of 
money, put this question ‘Will it purchase 
occupation Johnson ‘Depend upon it, sir, 
this saying is too rciined for a savage And, sir, 
money will purchase occupation , it will pur- 
chase all the conveniences of life , it will j^ur- 
chaso variety of company; it will purchase all 
sorts of entutaiiiment ’ 

I talked to him of Forster" 8 Voyaqc to the South 
SeaSf which ph iscd me , but I found he did 
not like it ‘Sir,’ said he, ‘there is a gieat 
affectation of fine ^vlltlng m it ’ Boswell 
‘B ut he cariies you along with him ’ John- 
son : ‘ No, sir , he does not cany me along with 
him ; he leaves me behind him , or rather, in- 
deed, he sets me before him, for he makes me 
turn ovei many leaves at a time ! ’ 

On Sunday, September 21, wo went to the 
church of Ashboiunc, which is one of the largest 
and most luminous that I h ive seen in any town 
of the same size I felt gicat siti&faction in 
consideiing that I was supi)orte<l in my fond- 
ness for solemn public woiship by the general 
concuirence and munificence of mankind 

Johnson and Ti^ylor were so different from 
eacli otlier, th it I ^^ondered at then pieserving 
an intimacy Then having been at school and 
college together, might in some degree account 
for this ; but Sn Joshii.i Keynoldshas furnished 
me with a stronger leason, for Johnson men- 
tioned to him til it he had been told by Tayloi 
he was to be his heir I shall not take upon me 
to animadvert uiion this ; but ceitani it is that 
Johnson paid gieat attention to Taylor He 
now, however, said to me, ‘Sir, I love him , but 
I do not lo\e him more , my rcginl for him does 
not increase As it is said in the Apocrypha, 
“his talk IS of bullocks I do not suppose 
he is very fond of my company His habits 

1 Now, at the distance of fifteen years since this 
conversation passed, the ob^civation which I have had 
an opportunity of making in Westminster Hall has 
convinced me that, however tine the opinion of Dr 
Johnson’s legil fiiend may have been some time ago, 
the same ccitainty of success cannot now be piomised 
to llie same display of merit The reasons, however, 
of the rapid use of some, and the disappointment ol 
others equally respectable, aie such as it might seem 
invidious to mention, and would require a longer 
detail than would be piopir for this woik —Boswell 

* Ecclesiasticus, chap xxxviii v 25 The whole 
chapter may be read as an admirable illustration ot 
tne supenoiity of cultivated minds over the gross and 
Uhterate —Boswell. 


are by no means sufficiently clerical; this he 
knows that I see, and no man hkes to live 
under the eye of perpetual disapprobation.* 

I have no doubt that a good many sermons 
were composed for Taylor by Johnson. At this 
time I found, upon his table, a part of one which 
he had newly begun to wiite , and Concio pio 
Tayloro appears in one of liis diaiies. When to 
these circumstances we add the internal evidence 
from the power of thinking and style in the col- 
lection which the Reverend Mr Hayes had pub- 
lished, with the significant title of ^ Sciinons 
left for publication by the Reverend John 
Taylor, LB D ,’ our conviction will be complete 

I, however, would not have it thought that 
Dr Taylor, though he could not write like J ohn- 
son (as, indeed, who could ’ ), did not sometimes 
compose seimoiis as good as those which we 
generally have fiom very lespcctablo divines 
He showed me one with notes on the margin in 
Johnson’s handwiiting ; and I was present when 
he read another to J ohnson, that he might have 
his opinion of it, and Johnson said it was ‘ very 
well * These, we may bo suie, were not John- 
son’s , for ho was above httle arts or tucks of 
deception 

Johnson was by no means of opinion, that 
every man of a learned iirofession should con- 
sider it as incumbent upon him, or as necessary 
to his credit, to appear as an author When, in 
the aidour of ambition for literary fame, I re- 
gretted to him one day that an eminent judge 
had nothing of it, and theiefore would leave no 
perpetual monument of himself to posterity; 
‘ Alas, sir,’ said Johnson, ‘ what a mass of con- 
fusion should wc have, if every bishop, and eveiy 
judge, every lawyer, physician, and divine, wcio 
to wiite books ’ ’ 

I mentioned to Johnson a respectable person 
of a very stiong mind, who had little of that 
tenderness which is common to human nature ; 
as an mstance of which, when I suggested to 
liim that he should invito his son, who had been 
settled ten years in foreign parts, to conic homo 
and pay him a visit, his answer was, ‘ No, no ; 
let him mind his business * Johnhon : ‘ I do 
not agiee with him, sii, m this. Getting money 
is not all a man’s business . to cultivate kind- 
ness is a valuable pait of the business of 
life* 

Tn the evening, Johnson, being in very good 
spirits, entertained us with seveial characteris- 
tical portraits , I regret that any of them escaiied 
my retention and diligence. I found fiom ex- 
perience, that to collect my friend’s conversation 
so as to exhibit it with any dcgieeof its original 
flavour, it was necessary to wiite it down with- 
out delay To record his sayings, after some 
distance of time, was like preserving or pickling 
long kept and faded fruits, or other vegetables, 
which, when m that state, have httle or nothing 
of their taste when fresh. 

I shall present my readers with a series ol 
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\ wliat I gathered this evening from the John- 
I soman garden * — 

‘ My friend, the late Earl of Cork, had a great 
I desire to maintain the literary character of his 
family; ho was a genteel man, but did not 
keep up the dignity of his rank Ho was so 
generally civil, that nobody thanked him for 
it’ 

‘Did we not hear so much said of Jack 
Wilkes, we should think more highly of his con- 
versation Jack has a great variety of talk ; Jack 
IS a scholar, and Jack has the manners of a 
gentleman But after hearing his name sounded 
from pole to pole, as the phoenix of convivial 
felicity, we are disappointed in his company 
He has always been at me but I would do Jack 
a kindness, rather than not. The contest is 
now over ’ 

‘ Gai lick’s gaiety of conversation has delicacy 
and elegance Foote makes you laugh more , 
but Foote has the air of a buffoon paid foi 
tntei taming the company. He, indeed, well 
deserves his hire.* 

‘ Colley Cibber once consulted me as to one of 
his Biith-day Odes, a long time before it was 
wanted I objected veiy fieely to several jias- 
sages Cibber lost patience, and would not icad 
his ode to an end When we had done with 
criticism, we walked over to Kichaidson’s, the 
author of Clarissa, and I 'wondeicd to find 
Eichardson disideased that I “did not ticat 
Cibber with more respat ” Now, an, to talk of 
respect for a /’ (smiling disdainfully) 

Bcjswell ‘Tlieie, sii, you aie always here- 
tical, you never will allow meiit to a playei ’ 
Johnson, ‘Ment, sii , what meiit’ Do you 
respect a rope-dancer oi a ballad-singer ’ ’ Bos- 
well ‘ No, sir, but we respect a gicat player, 
as a man who can conceive lofty sentiments, 
and can express them gracefully ’ Johnson 
‘ AVhat, sir, a fellow who claims a hump on his 
back, and a lump on his leg, and cues, “/am 
Richaidthe Thiidi^"* Nay, sir, a ballad-singer 
IS a higher man, for he docs two things he 
repeats and he sings There is both recitation 
and music in his peiformanco , the ^ilaycr only 
iccites ’ Boswell ‘Mydearsir, you may turn 
anything into ridicule. I allow that a player of 
farce is not entitled to respect , lie does a Irttlc 
thing but he who can icpiescnt exalted cha- 
racters, and touch the noblest passions, has very 
respectable poweis , and mankind have agreed 
in admiiing gieat talents for the stage We 
must consider, too, that a great player does 
what very few are capable to do : his art is a 
very rare faculty. Who can repeat Hamlet’s 
soliloquy, “ To be, or not to be,” as Gariick does 
it’’ Johnson ‘Anybody may Jemmy there 
(a boy about eight yeais old, who was in the 
room) will do it as well in a week.* Boswell 
‘ No, no, sir , and as a proof of the merit of great 
acting, and of the value which mankind set upon 
it, Gariick has got £100,000.’ Johnson: ‘Is 


getting £100,000 a proof of exc^lence? That 
has been done by a scoundrel commissary * 

This was most fallacious reasoning. I was 
suref for once, that I had the best side of the 
argument I boldy maintained the just distinc- 
tion between a tragedian and a mere theatneal 
dioU ; between those who rouse our terror and 
pity, and those who only make us laugh ‘ If,’ 
said I, ‘ Betterton and Foote were to walk into 
this room, you would respect Betteijbon much 
more than Foote ’ Johnson • ‘ If Betterton 
were to walk into this room with Foote, Foote 
would soon diive him out of it Foote, sir, 
quatenus Foote, has powcih suxjciior to them 
all* 

CHAPTER XLII. 

1777-1778. 

On Monday, September 22, when at breakfast, 
I ungual dedly said to Dr Johnson, ‘I wish I 
saw you and JMrs Macaulay together ’ He grew 
very angry , and after a pause, while a cloud 
gathered on his brow, he burst out, ‘ No, sir, 
you would not see us quairel, to make you sport 
Don’t you know that it is very uncivil to pit two 
people against one another’’ — Then, checking 
himself, and wisliing to be moie gentle, he 
added, ‘ I do not say you should be hanged or 
di owned for this but it is veiy uncivil ’ Dr 
Taylor thought him in the wioiig, and spoke to 
liim privately of it , but I aftei wards acknow- 
ledged to Johnson that I was to blime, for I 
candidly owned that I meant to express a desiie 
to see a contest between Mis Macaulay and 
him, but then I knew how the contest would 
end , so that I was to sec him in triumph 
Johnson ‘ I5ir, you cannot be sure how a con- 
test will end , and no man has a right to engage 
two people ill a disjuite by which their passions 
may be inflamed, and they may pait with bitter 
i esentment against each other I would sooner 
keep comiiany with a man from whom I must 
guaid my pockets, than with a man who con- 
trives to bung me into a dispute with somebody 
that he may hear it This is the great fault of 

(naming one of our friends), endeavouring 

to introduce a subject upon which he knows 
two iicojile in the company differ ’ Boswell 
‘ But he told me, sir, he docs it for iristiuction ’ 
Johnson . ‘ Whatever the motive be, sir, the 
man who does so, does very wrong He has no 
more right to instruct himself at such iisk, than 
he has to make two people fight a duel, that he 
may leain how to defend himself.’ 

He found great fault with a gentleman of our 
acquaintance for keeping a bad table ‘ Sir,’ 
said he, ‘ when a man is invited to dinner, he is 
disappointed if he does not get something good 
I advised Mrs Thrale, who has no card iiarties 
at her house, to give sweetmeats, and such good 
things, in an evening, as are n'^t commonly given. 
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and she woul& find company enough come to her, 
for everybody loves to have things which please 
the palate put in their way, without trouble or 
preparation.* Such was his attention to the 
minuiKZ of life and manners 

He thus characterized the Duke of Devonshire, 
grandfather of the present representative of that 
veiy respectable family : * He was not a man of 
superior abilities, but he was a man strictly faith- 
ful to his word If, for instance, he had promised 
you an acorn, and none had grown that year in 
his woods, he would not have contented himself 
with that excuse : he would have sent to Den- 
mark for it. So unconditional was he in keep- 
ing his word— so high as to the point of honour ’ 
This was a hberal testimony from the Tory 
Johnson to the virtue of a great ‘VVliig noble- 
man. 

Mr Burke’s Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol, on 
the affaii s of America, being mentioned, Johnson 
censured the composition much, and he ridi- 
culed the definition of a free govermnont, viz , 
— ‘For any practical purpose, it is wliat the 
people think so ’ — ‘ I will let the King of France 
govern me on those conditions,* said he , ‘ for it 
18 to be governed just as I please * And when 
Dr Taylor talked of a girl being sent to a pansh 
woikhouse, and asked how much she could be 
obliged to work, ‘ Why,’ said Johnson, ‘ as much 
as is reasonable and what is that ’ as much as 
she thinks reasonable * 

Dr J ohnson obligingly proposed to carry mo 
to see Ham, a romantic scene, now belonging to 
a family of the name of Port, but formerly the 
scat of the Congi eves I suppose it is well de- 
scribed in some of the tours. J ohnson dcsciibed 
it distinctly and vividly, at which I could not 
but expiess to him my wonder ; because, though 
my eyes, as he observed, were better than his, I 
could not by any means equal him in repie- 
senting visible objects. I said, the difference 
between us in this respect was as that between 
a man v ho has a bad instrument, but plays well 
on it, and a man who has a good instrument, on 
which ho can pl.iy very impcifectly. 

I recollect a very fine amphitheatre, sur- I 
rounded with hills covered with woods, and ^ 
walks neatly formed along the side of a rocky 
«tcep, on the quarter next the house, with re- 
cesses under projections of rock, overshadowed 
with trees ; in one of which recesses, we are 
told, Congreve wrote his Old Bachelor. We 
viewed a remarkable natural curiosity at Ham ; 
two rivers bursting near each other from the 
rock, not from immediate springs, but after hav- 
ing lun for many miles under ground Plott, 
in his History of Staffordshire (p 69), gives an 
account of this curiosity; but Johnson would 
not beheve it, though we had the attestation of 
the gardener, who said he had put m coiks, 
where the river Manyfold smks into the ground, 
and had catched them in a net, placed before 
one of the openmgs where the water bursts out. 


Indeed, such subterraneous courses of water are 
found in various parts of our globe. 

Talking of Dr. Johnson’s unwillingness to be- 
hove extraordmary things, I ventured to say, 
‘ Sir, you come near Hume’s argument against 
miracles, “ That it is more probable witnesses 
should he, or be mistaken, than that they 
should happen.” * J ohnson . ‘ Why, sir, Hume, 
taking the proposition simply, is right. But the 
Christian revelation is not proved by the miracles 
alone, but as connected with prophecies, and 
with the doctrines in confiimation of which the 
miracles were wrought.* 

Ho repeated his observation, that tho differ- 
ences among Christians are really of no con- 
sequence ‘ For instance, * said he, ‘ if a Protest- 
ant objects to a Papist, “You worship images ; ’* 
the Painst can answer, “ I do not msist on your 
doing it , you may be a very good Papist with- 
out it * I do it only as a help to my devotion.” * 
I said, the great article of Christianity is the 
revelation of immoitahty. Johnson admitted 
it was 

In the evening, a gentleman-farmer, who was 
on a visit at Dr Taylor’s, attempted to dispute 
with Johnson in favour of Mungo Campbell, who 
shot Alexander, Earl of Eglintoune, upon his 
having fallen when retreating from his Lord- 
ship, who he believed was about to seize his gun, 
as he had tlueatencd to do He said he should 
have done just as Campbell did. Johnson : 
‘ Whoever would do as Campbell did deserves to 
bo hanged ; not that I could, as a juryman, 
have found him legally guilty of muidei ; but I 
am glad they found means to convict him * 
The gentleman-farmer said, ‘A jioor man has 
as much honour as a rich man, and Camjibell 
had that to defend* Johnson excliuned, ‘A 
poor man has no honour ’ The English yeoman, 
not dismayed, proceeded: ‘Lord Eglmtoune 
was a damned fool to run on upon Campbell, 
after being warned that Campbell would shoot 
him if he did ’ Johnson, who could not bear 
anything like swearing, angiily rephed, ‘He 
was not a damned fool . he only thought too 
well of Campbell. He did not believe Campbell 
would be such a damned scoundiel, as to do so 
damned a thing * IIis emphasis on damned, 
accompanied with frowning looks, reproved his 
ojiponent’s want of decorum in his presence. 

Talking of the danger of being mortified by 
rejection, when making approaches to the ac- 
quaintance of tlie great, I observed, ‘ I am, how- 
ever, gcneially for trying, “Nothing venture, 
nothing have ” * Johnson . ‘ Very true, sir ; 
but I have always been more afraid of failing, 
than hopeful of success.* And, indeed, though 
he had all just respect for rank, no man ever 
less courted the favour of the great. 

During this interview at Ashbourne, J ohnson 
seemed to be more uniformly social, cheerful, 
and alert, than I had almost ever seen him. 
He was prompt on great occasions and on small. 
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Taylor, who praised everything of his own to ex- I to record ; but it is a small characteristic trait 


cess— in short, ‘whoso geese were all swans,’ as 
the proverb says— expatiated on the excellence 
of his bull- dog, which he told us was ‘ perfectly 
well-shaped ’ Johnson, after examining the 
animal attentively, thus rejiresscd the vain- 
glory of our host ; — ‘ No, sir, he is not well- 
shaped; for there is not the quick tiansition 
from the thickness of theforepait to tlie tenuity 
— the thin part — behind, which a bull dog ought 
to have ’ This tenuity was the only hard word 
that 1 heard Inm use during this interview, and, 
it will be obscivc'd, he instantly put another 
expression in its place Taylor said, a small 
bull dog was as good as a large one Johnson 
‘ No, sii ; for in proportion to his size ho has 
strength , and your argument would prove that 
a good bull-dog may bo as small as a mouse ’ 
It was amazing how he entered with perspicuity 
and keenness upon everytliing that occurred 
in conversation Most men whom I know, 
would no more think of discussing a question 
about a bull dog than of attacking a bull 

I cannot allow any fragment whatever that 
floats in my rnemoiy concerning the great sub- 
ject of this work to be lost Though a small 
particular may appear tiifling to some, it will 
bo relished by otheis , while every little spark 
adds something to the general blaze ; and to 
please tluj true, candid, warm admirers of John- 
son, and in any degree increase the splendour 
of his reputation, I bid defiance to the shafts 
of ridicule, or even of malignity Sliowers of 
them have been dischaiged at my Journal of a 
Tour to the HtbiLde<i , yet it still sails unhurt 
along the stream of time, and, as an attendant 
upon Johnson, 

‘ Puisucs tho tiiumph, and partakes the gale * 
One morning after breakfast, •when tho sun 
shone biight, wo walked out together, and 
‘ pored ’ for some time with placid indolence 
upon an aitificial wateifall, which D;. Taylor 
had made by building a strong dyke of stone 
across the iiver behind tho gaidcn It was now 
somewhat obstiuctcd by branches of trees and 
othei lubbish, wliith had coino down the river, 
and settled close to it Johnson, partly fiom a 
desire to see it play more fieoly, and paitly fiom 
that inclination to activity which will ammate at 
times tho most inert and sluggish mortal, took a 
long pole which was lying on a bank, and pushed 
dowm several paiccls of this wreck with pain- 
ful assiduity, while I stood quietly by, wondci- 
ing to behold the sage thus cuiiously employed, 
and smiling with a humorous satisfaction each 
time wlien he carried his point. He worked 
till he was quite out of breath ; and having 
found a large dead cat, so heavy that he could 
not move it after several effoits, ‘Come,’ said 
he, throwing down the pole, ‘ you shall take 
it now ; ’ which I accordingly did, and being a 
fresh man, soon made the cat tumble over the 
cascade. This may be laughed at as too trifling 


in the Flemish picture which I give of my 
friend, and in which, therefore, I mark the most 
minute particulars And let it be remembered, 
that ^sop at play is one of the instructive apo- 
logues of antiquity. 

I mentioned an old gentleman of our acquaint- 
ance whoso memory was beginning to fail. 
Johnson : ‘ There must be a diseased mind, 
where there is a failure of memory at seventy 
A mail’s head, sir, must be morbid, if he fails so 
soon ’ My fiiend, being now himself sixty-eight, 
miglit tlimk thus but I imagine that three- 
8 C 01 C and teUf the Psalmist’s period of sound 
human life, in later ages may have a failure, 
though there be no disease in the constitution 

Talking of Eochester’s Poems, ho said he 
had given them to Mr Steevens to c istiatc ^ for 
the edition of tho Poets, to which he was to 
wiite prefaces Dr. Taylor (the only time I 
over heard him say anything witty *) observed, 
that ‘ if Eochester had been castrated himself, 
his exceptionable poems would not have been 
written ’ I asked if Euinct had not given a 
good Life of Eochester Johnson. ‘Wo have 
a good Death there is not much Life^ I asked 
whcthei Prior’s Poems were to bo punted 
entire , Johnson said they were I mentioned 
Lord Hailes’s censure of Prior, m his preface to 
a collection of Saoed Poems^ by vaiious hands, 
published by him at Edinburgh a great many 
years ago, whcio ho mentions, ‘tlioso impuie 
tales which will bo tlie eternal oiquobiium of 
their ingenious author ’ Johnson ‘ Sir, Lord 
Ilailcs h.is forgot There is nothing m Piior 
that will excite to lewdncss. If Loid Hailes 
thinks tlicrc is, he must bo more combustible 
than other people ’ I instanced tho tale of Paulo 
Purganti and his Wife JoiiNaoN ‘Sir, theio 
is nothing there, but that his wife wanted to 
1)0 kissed, whcniioor Paulo was out of pocket 
No, sir. Prior is a lady’s book No lady is 
ashimcd to have it standing inhci libi.iiy ’ 

Tholiyiiochondiiac disorder being mentioned, 
Di Jolinson did not think it so common as I 
supposed ‘Dr Taylor,’ said he, ‘is tlio same 
one day as another Burke and Eeynolds aio 
the same. Beauclcrk, except when in pain, is 
the same I am not so myself , but this I do 
not mention commonly ’ 

I complained of a wretched changefulness, 
so that I could not preserve, for any long con- 
tinuance, tho same views of anything It was 
most comfortable to me to experience, in Dr. 
Johnson’s company, a relief fiom this uneasi- 
ness. His steady, vigorous mind held firm 
before me those objects which my own feeble 

* This was unnecessarj', for it had been done in the 
early part of the piesent century by Jacob Tonson — 
Malone 

* I am told that Horace Earl of Oxfoid has a col- 
leciion of Bon-mots by persons who never said but one 
—Boswell. 
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and tremulous imagmation frequently pre- 
sented in such a wavering state that my reason 
could not judge well of them. 

Dr. Johnson advised me to-day to have as 
many books about mo as I could ; that I might 
read upon any subject upon which I had a desire 
for instruction at the time. ‘ What you read 
therif* said he, ‘you will remember; but if you 
have not a book immediately ready, and the 
subject moulds in your mind, it is a chance if 
you have again a desire to study it.* He added, 
‘If a man never has an eager desire for instruc- 
tion, ho should prescribe a task for himself 
But it IS better when a man leads from im- 
mediate inclination * 

Ho repeated a good many lines of Horace’s 
Odes while we were in the chaise . I remember 
particularly the Ode Elieu^ fugaccs [1. ii 
Od XIV ] 

He said, the dispute as to the comparative 
excellence of Homei or Virgil ^ was inaccurate 
* We must consider,’ said he, ‘ whether Homer 
was not the greatest poet, though Virgil may 
have produced the finest poem ^ Virgil was 
indebted to Homer for the whole invention of 
the structure of an epic poem, and for many of 
his beauties ’ 

lie told me that Bacon was a favoui ite author 
with him , but ho had never read his works till 
he was compiling the Enghbh Dictionary y in 
whicli, he said, I might sec Bacon very often 
quoted. Mr Seward recollects his having men- 
tioned, that adictionaiy of the English language 
might be comi)ilcd from Bacon’s writings alone, 
and that he had once an intention of giving an 
edition of Bacon, at least of his English woiks, 
and wiituig the life of that great iilan Had 
he executed tins intention, there can be no 
doubt that he would have done it in a most 
mastcily manner. Mallet’s Life of Bacon has 
no inconsiderable ment as an acute and elegant 
dissertation relative to its subject, but Mallet’s 
mind was not compiehensivc enough to embrace 
the vast extent of Loid Vcrulam’s genius and 
research. Dr Warbuiton theiefoie obseived, 
with witty justness, ‘ that Mallet, in his Life 
of BacoUy had forgotten that he was a philo- 
sopher; and if he should wiito tlie life of the 
Duke of Mailborough, which he had undertaken 
to do, he would probably foigct that he was a 
general ’ 

• I am informed hy Mr Langton, that a great many 
years ago he was present when this question was 
agitated Tictween Di Johnson and Mr Baike , and, to 
use Johnson’s phrase, ‘ they talked their best , ' John- 
son for Homer, Burke for Viigil It may well bo 
supposed to have been one of the ablest and most 
brilliant contests that evei was exhibited How much 
must we 1 egret that it has not been preserved 1— Bos- 
well. 

* But where is the inaccuracy, if the admirers of 
Homei contend that he was not only prior to Virgil In 
point of time, but supenor m excellence ’—J Bos- 
well, jun 
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Wishing to be satisfied what degree of truth 
there was in a story which a fnend of Johnson’s 
and mine had told me to his disadvantage, 1 
mentioned it to him m direct terms ; and it was 
to this effect . that a gentleman who had lived in 
great intimacy with him, shown him much kind- 
ness, and even relieved him from a spungmg- 
house, having afterwards fallen into bad cir- 
cumstances, was one day, when Johnson was at 
dinner with him, seized for debt, and earned 
to prison; that Johnson sat still, undistuibed, 
and went on eating and drinkmg , upon which 
the gentleman’s sister, who was present, could 
not suppress her indignation . ‘ 'Wliat, sir,* said 
she, ‘aie you so unfeeling as not even to offer 
to go to my brother in his distiess , you who 
have been so much obliged to him ? ’ And that 
Johnson answered, ‘ Madam, I owe him no obli- 
gation , what ho did for me, he would have 
done for a dog. ’ 

Johnson assured me that the story was ab- 
solutely false ; but like a man conscious of being 
in the right, and desirous of completely vindn 
eating himself from such a charge, he did not 
arrogantly rest on a mere denial, and on hia 
general character, but proceeded thus : ‘ Sir, 
I was very intimate with that gentleman, and 
was once lelieved by him from an aiiest ; but I 
never was present when he was ai rested, never 
knew that he was arrested, and I believe he 
never was in difficulties after the time when he 
relieved me. I loved him much ; yet, in talk- 
ing of his general chaiacter, I may have said, 
though I do not remember that I over did say 
so, that as his generosity proceeded from no 
piinciple, but was a pait of his profusion, he 
would do for a dog what he would do for a 
fiiend; but I never applied tins remark to any 
paiticular instance, and ccitainly not to his 
kindness to me. If a jirofuse man, who does 
not value his money, and gives a large sum to a 
whole, gives half as much, or an equally large 
sum, to relieve a fnend, it cannot bo esteemed 
as viitue This was all that I could say of 
that gentleman, and, if said at all, it must have 
been said after his death. Sii, I would have 
gone to the woild’s end to relievo him. The 
remark about the dog, if made by mo, was such 
a sally as might escape one when painting a 
man highly.’ 

On Tuesday, September 23, Johnson was re- 
markably cordial to me. It being necessary for 
mo to letuin to Scotland soon, I had fixed on 
the next day for my settmg out, and I felt a 
tender concern at the thought of parting with 
him. He had, at this time, frankly communi- 
cated to me many particulars, which are in- 
serted in this work in their pioper places ; and 
once, when I happened to mention that the ex- 
pense of my jaunt would come to much more 
than I had computed, he said, ‘ Why, sir, if the 
expense were to be an inconvenience, you would 
have reason to regret it ; but if you have had 
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the money to spend, I know not that you could 
have purchased as much pleasure with it m any 
other way * 

During this interview at Ashbourne, John'^on 
and I frequently talked with wonderful plea- 
sure of mere trifles which had occurred m our 
tour to the Hebrides ; for it had left a most 
agreeable and lasting impression upon his mind 
He found fault with rnc for using the phrase 
to make money ‘ Don’t you see,’ said he, ‘the 
impropriety of it’ To male money is to coin it 
you should say^re^ money ’ The phrase, however, 
IS, I tlnnk, pictty current But Johnson was 
at all times jealous of infractions upon the 
genuine English language, and pronqit to repress 
colloquial barbarisms ; such as pledging my self ^ 
for undertaking , Zme, for dcpaitment^ or branchy 
as the civil line^ the hanking line He was par- 
ticularly indignant against the almost umveisal 
use of the word idea in the sense of notion or 
opinion, when it is clear that idea can only signify 
something of which an image can be formed 
in the mind. Wc may have an idea or image 
of a mountain, a tree, a building ; hut we can- 
not surely have an idea or mage of an argument 
or proposition Yet we hear the sages of the 
law ‘ delivering their ideas upon the question 
under consideration , ’ and the first spe<ikers in 
I’ailiament ‘ entirely coincide<l in the idea which 
has been ably stated by an lionourable mem- 
ber ’ — or ‘leprobatmg an idea as unconsti- 
tutional, and li aught with the most dangerous 
consequences to a gicat and fiee country ’ 
Johnson called this ‘ modern cant ’ 

I perceived that he pronounced the word 
heard as if spelt with a double c, hecid, instead 
of sounding it Iwd, as is most usually done * 
He said his reason was, that if it were jiro- 
nounced hcid, there would bo a single exception 
f 10m the English pronunciation of tlio syllabic 
ear, and he thought it better not to have that 
exception 

Ho praised Grainger’s Ode on Solitude, 111 
Dodsley’s collection, and repeated, with gicat 
energy, the exordium 

* O Solitude, romantic maid. 

Whether by nodding towers you tread , 

Oi haunt the desert’s trackless gloom. 

Or hover o’er the yawning tomb , 

Oi climb the Andes’ clifted side. 

Or by the Nile’s coy source abide , 

Or, starting from your half-year s sleep, 

Fiom lle( la view the tliawiiig deep , 

Or, at the purple dawn ol day, 

Tadrnors maible waste suivey — ' 
observing, ‘ This, sir, is very noble * 

In the evemng our gentleman-farmer, and two 
others, entertained themselves and the company 
with a gieat number of tunes on the fiddle 
J ohnsoii desired to have ‘ Let ambition fire tliy 


* In the age of Queen Elizabeth this word was fre- 
quentlj written, as doubtless it was pronounced, hard 
— MALONt 


mind’ played over again, and appeared to give a 
patient attention to it, though he owned to mo 
that he was very insensible to the power of music. 
I told him that it affected me to such a degree, 
as often to agitate my nerves painfully, pio- 
ducing in my mind alternate sensations of 
pathetic dejection, so that I was ready to shed 
tears ; and of daring resolution, so that I was 
inclined to rush into the thickest pait of the 
battle ‘ Sir,’ said he, ‘ I should never hear it, 
if it made me such a fooL’ 

Much of tlie effect of music, I am satisfied, is 
owing to the association of ideas That an, 
which instantly and irresistibly excites in the 
Swiss, ^ when in a foreign land, the maladie du 
pays, has, I am told, no intrinsic power of sound 
And I know, from my own exjieiience, that 
Scotch reels, though busk, make me melancholy, 
because I used to hear them in my eaily years, 
at a time when Mr I’ltt called for soldiers 
‘ from the mountains of the noith,’ and numbers 
of brave Highlanders were going abroad, never 
to return Whereas the airs in The Bcqqafs 
Opera, many of which are very soft, never fail 
to render me gay, because they are associated 
with the warm sensations and high spirits of 
London - This evening, while some of the tunes 
of ordinary composition were played with no 
great skill, my fiame was agitated, and I was 
conscious of a generous attachment to Dr John- 
son, as my preceptor and fiiond, mixed with an 
affectionate regret that he was an old man whom 
I should juobably lose m a short time I thought 
I could defend him at the point of my sword 
My reverence and aflcction for him were in full 
glow. I said to him, ‘My dear sir, wo must 
meet every year if you don’t quarrel with me ’ 
Johnson ‘Nay, sir, you are more likely to 
quairel with me, than I witli you My legard 
for you is gicatei almost than I have woids to 
ex^iress , but I do not choose to be always re- 
pCcating it , wiitc it down in the fiist leaf of 
your pocket-book, and never doubt of it again ’ 

I tallced to him of misery being the ‘ doom of 
man’ in this life, as displayed in his Vanity of 
Human Wishes Yet I observed that things 
were done ujion the supiiosition of happiness . 
grand houses were built, tine gardens were made, 
splendid places of public amusement were con- 
ti ivcd, and crowded with company J ohnson ; 
‘Alas, sir, these are all only stiugglcs for happi- 
ness When I first entered Ranelagh, it gave 
an expansion and gay sensation to my mind 
such as I never experienced anywhere else. 
But, as Xerxes wept when he viewed his im- 
mense aimy, and considered that not one of 
that great multitude would be alive a hundred 
yeais afterwards, so it went to my heart to con- 
sider that there was not one in aU that brilliant 

> The * Ranz des Vaches/ which so strongly affected 
the Swiss soldiers, when on foreign sei-vice, as to cause 
them to desert Rousseau inform*? us that the air wa« 
I foi bidden under pain of death 
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circlo that was not afraid to go home and think ; 
but that the thoughts of each individual there 
would be distressing when alone.* This reflec- 
tion was experimentally just. The fcelmg of 
languor * which succeeds the animation of gaiety, 
is itself a very severe pain ; and when the mind 
IS then vacant, a thousand disappointments and 
vexations rush in and excruciate. Will not 
many even of my fairest readers allow this to 
be true ’ 

I suggested that being in love and flattered 
with hopes of success, or having some favourite 
scheme in view for the next day, might prevent 
that wretchedness of which wc had been talking 
Johnson. ‘Why, sir, it may sometimes be as 
you suppose; but my conclusion is in general 
but too tiue.’ 

While Johnson and I stood m calm conference 
by ourselves in Dr. Tayloi’s gaiden, at a pretty 
late hour m a serene autumn night, looking up 
to the heavens, I directed the discouise to the 
subject of a future state My friend was in a 
placid and most benignant frame of mind. ‘ Sir, * 
said he, ‘I do not imagine that all things will be 
made clear to us immediately after death, but 
that tlio ways of Providence will be explained 
to us very gradually.* I ventured to ask him 
whether, although the words of some texts ot 
Sciipture seemed strong in support of the dread- 
ful doctrine of an eteimty of punishment, we 
might not hope that the denunciation was figura- 
tive, and would not literally bo executed. John- 
son ‘ Sii , you are to consider the intention of 
punishment in a future state We have no 
reason to be sure that we shall then be no 
longer liable to offend against God. We do 
not know that even the angels are quite in a 
state of security ; nay, wo know that some of 
d;hem have fallen It may therefore, perhaps, 
be necessary, in order to i^reservo both men and 
angels in a state of rectitude, that they should 
have continually before them the punishment 
of those who have deviated from it : but we 
hope that by some other means a fall from 
rectitude may be prevented. Some of the texts 
of Scrip till e upon this subject aie, as you ob- 
serve, indeed strong , but they may admit of 
a mitigated interpretation * Ho talked to me 
upon this awful and delicate question m a gentle 
tone, and as if afraid to be decisive. 

After supiier I accompanied him to his apart- 
ment, and at my request he dictated to me an 
argument in favour of the negro who was then 
claiming his libcity, m an action m the Couit 

• Pope mentions, 

* Stretch’d on the rack of a too easy chair ’ 

But I recollect a couplet quite apposite to my subject 
in Virtue, an Ethic Lpi'^tlc, a beautiful and mstiuctivc 
poem, by an anonymous wnter, in 1768 , who, treating 
of pleasure in excess, says, 

* Till languor, suffering on the rack of bliss. 
Confess that man was never made tor this ' 
—Roswell. 


of Session in Scotland. He had always been 
very zealous agamst slavery in every form, in 
which I with Ml deference thought that he dis- 
covered ‘a zeal without knowledge.* Upon one 
occasion, when in company with some very grave 
men at Oxford, his toast was, ‘Here’s to the 
next msurrection of the negroes in the West 
Indies.* His violent piejudico against our West 
Indian and American settlers appeared whenever 
there was an opportunity. Towards the conclu- 
sion of his Taxation no Tyranny ^ he says, ‘ How 
IS it that we hear the loudest yelps for liberty 
among the drivers of negroes ? * and in his con- 
versation with Mr AVilkes, he asked, ‘Where 
did Beckford and Trecothick learh Enghsh^’ 
That Trecothick could both speak and wnte 
good English is well known I myself was 
favoured with his correspondence concerning 
the brave Corsicans And that Beckford could 
speak it with a spirit of honest resolution even 
to his Majesty, as his ‘ faithful Lord Mayor of 
London,’ is commemorated by the noble monu- 
ment erected to him in Guildliall 

The argument dictated by Dr Johnson was 
as follows — 

‘ It must be agreed that in most ages many 
countries have had part of their inhabitants in 
a state of slavery ; yet it may be doubted whether 
slavery can ever be supposed the natural condi- 
tion of man. It is impossible not to conceive 
that men in their onginal state were equal, 
and very difficult to imagine how one would be 
subjected to another but by violent compulsion 
An individual may, indeed, forfeit his liberty by 
a crime ; but he cannot, by that crime, forfeit 
the libcity of his children. What is true of a 
criminal seems true likewise of a captive. A 
man may accept life from a conquering enemy 
on condition of peipetual servitude ; but it is 
very doubtful whether he can entail that servi- 
tude on his descendants ; for no man can stqiu- 
late without commission for another. The con- 
dition which he himself accepts, his son or 
giand&on perhaps would have rejected If we 
should admit, what perhaps may with more 
reason be denied, that there are ceitain relations 
between man and man which may make slavery 
nccessaiy and just, jet it can never be proved 
that he who is now suing for his freedom ever 
stood in any of those relations He is certamly 
subject by no law, but that of violence, to his 
present master, who pretends no claim to his 
obedience, but that he bought him from a mer- 
chant of slaves, whose right to sell him never 
was examined. It is said that, according to the 
constitutions of Jamaica, ho was legally enslaved ; 
these constitutions are merely positive, and 
apparently injurious to the nghts of mankind, 
because whoever is exiiosed to sale is condemned 
to slavery without appeal, by whatever fraud or 
violence he might have been onginally brought 
into the merchant’s power. In our own times, 
lirinces have been sold by wretches to whose 
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care they were entrusted, that they might have 
a European education; but when once they 
were bi ought to a market in the plantations, 
little would avail either their dignity or their 
wiongs. The laws of Jamaica afford a negro 
no redress His colour is considered as a suffi- 
cient testimony against him It is to be lamented 
that moral right should ever give way to political 
convenience IBut if temptations of interest are 
sometimes too strong for human virtue, let us 
at least retain a virtue where there is no temp- 
tation to quit it In the present case there is 
apparent right on one side, and no convenience 
on the otlier Inhabitants of this island can 
neither gam iiches nor power by taking away 
the libeity of any part of the liumah species 
Tlic sura of the argument is this — No man is 
by nature the property of another — The defen- 
dant IS therefore by nature free — The rights 
of nature must be some way forfeited before 
they can be justly taken away— -Tliat the defen- 
dant has by any act forfeited the rights of nature 
we rcrjuire to be proved ; and if no jiroof of such 
forfeiture can be given, we doubt not the justice 
of the court will declare him free.* 

I record Dr Johnson’s argument fairly upon 
this paiticular case ; whore, perhaps, he was in 
the right liut I bog leave to enter my most 
sob ran protest ag.imst his general doctimc with 
respect to the .sbtre Uadc Foi I will resolutely 
say, tli.it Ills unfavourable notion of it was 
owing to prejudice, and imperfect or false in- 
formation. The wild and dangeious attempt 
which has for some time been peisistcd in to 
obtain an act of our Legislature, to abolish so 
very impoitant and ncccsbary a branch of com- 
mercial interest, must have been crushed at 
once, h id not the insignificance of the zealots 
who vainly took the lead in it, made the vast 
body of planters, mei chants, and otheis, whoso 
immense piopcrties aie involved in the trade, 
reason ibly enough suppose that there could 
be no danger The encouragement which the 
attempt has received excites my wonder and 
indignation; and though some men of supeiioi 
abilities have supported it — whether from a love 
of temporary popularity, when prosperous, or a 
love of general mischief, when dcspeiate— my 
opinion IS unshaken To abolish a which 

ill all ages GoD has sanctioned, and man has 
continued, would not only be rohhery to an in- 
numerable class of our fellow-subjects, but it 
would be extreme ciuelty to the African savages, 
a portion of whom it saves from massacre, or 
intoleiable bondage m their own country, and 
introduces into a much happier state of life, 
especially now when their passage to the West 
Indies and tlieir ticatment there is humanely 
regulated. To abolish that trade would bo to 

‘ shut the gates of mercy on mankind ' 

"NVliatever may have passed elsewhere con- 
cerning it, the House of Lords is wise and in- 
dependent — 


Intarainatis fulgit honoribus , 

Ncc surait aut pomt secures 
Arbitrio populans auree * 

I have read, conversed, and thought much 
upon the subject, and would recommend to all 
who are capable of conviction an excellent tract 
by my learned and ingenious fiiend John Kanby, 
Esq , entitled, Doubts on tlie Abolition of the 
Slave Trade, To Mr Eanby’s Doubts I will 
apply Lord Chancellor Hardwicke’s expression 
in praise of a Scotch law-book called Dirlcton’s 
Doubts ‘ His Doubts said his Lordship, ‘are 
better than most people’s Cei tainties.* 

When I said now to Johnson, that I was 
afiaid I kept him too late up, ‘No, sir,’ said he, 
‘I don’t care though I sit all night with you.’ 
This was an animated siieecli fiom a man in his 
sixty-mnth year. 

Had I been as attentive not to displease him 
as I ought to have been, I know not but this 
vigil might have been fulfilled , but I unluckily 
entered ujion the conti oversy concerning tlie 
right of Great Ihit.un to tax Amciica, and 
attempted to aigue in favour of our fellow- 
subjects on the othei side of the Atlantic. I 
insisted that Ameiica might be vciy well 
governed, and made to yield sufficient revenue 
by the means of iiijlueucey as cxemidified in 
Ireland, while the people might bo pleased with 
the imagination of their jiarticipatmg of the 
British Constitution, by having a body of repie- 
sentatives, without whose consent money could 
not be exacted fiom them Johnson could not 
bear my thus opjiosing his avowed opinion, 
which he had excited himself with an extreme 
degiee of heat to enfoice , and the violent agita- 
tion mtb which he was thrown while answering, 
or rather leprimanding me, alaimed me so, that 
I heartily repented of my having untlnnkingly 
introduced the subject I myself, however, gi ew 
waim, and the change was great, from the calix 
state of philosojihical discussion in wdiich we 
had a little before been pleasingly employed. 

I talked of the corruption of the British Par 
liament, m whicli I illeged that any question, 
however umeasonable or unjust, might be 
earned by a venal majority ; and I spoke with 
high admiiation of the Roman Senate, as if 
composed of men sincerely desiious to resolve 
what they should think best for their country. 
My friend would allow no such character to the 
Roman Senate ; and he maintained that the 
Biitish Parliament was not corrupt, and that 
there was no occasion to corrupt its members , 
asserting that there was hardly ever any ques- 
tion of great impoitance before Parliament, any 
(juestion in which a man might not very well 
vote either upon one side or the otliei He 
said there had been none in his time except 
that respecting America 

Wo were fatigued by the contest, which was 


* Hoiat Carm 1 iii Od it 18. 
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produced by my want of caution ; and he was 
not then in the humour to shde mto easy and 
cheerful talk. It therefore so happened that 
wo were, after an hour or two, very willing to 
separate and go to bed. 

On Wednesday, September 24, I went into 
Dr, Johnson’s room before he got up ; and find- 
ing that the storm of the preceding night was 
quite laid, I sat down upon his bedside, and he 
talked with as much readiness and good humour 
as ever. Ho recommended to me to plant a 
considerable part of a large moorish farm which 
I had purchased, and he made several calcula- 
tions of the expense and profit , for he delighted 
in exercising his mind on the science of numbers 
He pressed upon me the importance of jilanting 
at the first in a very sufficient manner, quoting 
the saying, hdlo non licet bis erraie ’ and 
adding, ‘ This is equally true in planting * 

I spoke with gratitude of Dr Taylor’s hosjn- 
tality , and as evidence that it was not on ac- 
count of his good table alone that Johiibon 
visited him often, I mentioned a little anecdote 
which had escaped my friend’s recollection, and 
at healing which repeated, he smiled One 
evening, when I was sitting with him, Fiank 
ilelivered this message . * Sir, Dr Taylor sends 
his comi)liments to you, and begs you will dine 
with him to-morrow Ho has got a hare ’ * My 
compliments/ said Johnson, ‘ and I’ll dine with 
him — hare or rabbit ’ 

‘ After breakfast I departed, and pursued my 
journey noithw ai ds. I took my post-chaise fioni 
the Green Man, a very good inn at Ashbourne, 
the mistress of which, a mighty civil gentle 
woman, courtesymg very low, presented me 
with an engraving of the sign of her house , to 
which she had subjoined, in her own hand- 
writing, an iddrcss in such singular simplicity 
of style, that I liave jireserved it pasted upon 
one of the boards of my oiiginal Journal at this 
i line, and shall here insert it for the amusement 
of my leaders — * 

‘ M Killingley’s duty waits upon Mr Bos- 
well, IS exceedingly obliged to him for this 
favour , whenever he comes this way, hopes for 
the continuance of the same Would Mr Bos- 
well name the house to his extensive acquaint 
ance, it would be a singular favour conferi’d 
on one who has it not in her power to make any 
other return but her most grateful thanks, and 
sincerest prayers for his haiipine&s m time, and 
in a blessed eternity. 

* Tuesday mom.’ 

From this meeting at Ashbourne I derived a 
considerable accession to my Johnsonian store 
I commumcated my original Journal to Sir 
William Forbes, in whom I have always placed 
deserved confidence ; and what he wrote to me 
concerning it is so much to my credit as the 
biographer of Johnson, that my readers will, I 
hope, grant me their indulgence for here insert- 
ing it . ‘It IS not once or twice going over it 


says Sir William, ‘ that will satisfy me ; for I 
find m it a high degree of instruction as well as 
entertainment , and I derive more benefit from 
Dr. Johnson’s admirable discussions than I 
should be able to draw from his personal con- 
versation ; for I suppose theio is not a man in 
the world to whom he discloses his sentiments 
so freely as to yourself. ’ 

I cannot omit a curious circumstance which 
occurred at Edensor inn, close by Chatsworth, 
to survey the magnificence of which I had gone 
a considerable way out of my road to Scotland 
The inn was then kept by a very jolly landlord, 
whose name I think was Malton. He happened 
to mention that ‘the celebiated Dr Johnson 
had been in his house ’ I inquired uho this Dr. 
Johnson was, that I might hear my host’s notion 
of him. ‘Sir,’ said he, ‘Johnson, the great 
writer ; Oddity^ as they call him. He’s the 
greatest w riter in England , he writes for the 
ministry , he has a correspondence abroad, and 
lets them know what’s going on ’ 

My fnend, who had a thorough dciiendence 
upon the authenticity of my relation, without 
any embellishment y as falsehood or fiction is too 
gently called, laughed a good deal at this repre- 
sentation of himself 

‘ MU BOSWFLL TO DR JOHNSON. 

‘Edinburgh, Sept 29, 1777 
‘Mt dear SiR,~By the first post I inform 
you of my safe ariival at my own house, and 
that I had the comfort of finding my wife and 
children all in good health 

‘ When I look back upon our late mterview, 
it aiqiears to me to have answered expectation 
better than almost any scheme of happiness 
that I ever put in execution My journal is 
stored with wisdom and wit , and my memory 
IS filled with the recollection of lively and affec- 
tionate feelings which now, I think, yield me 
more satisfaction than at the time when they 
were fii st excited I have expci icnced this upon 
other occasions I shall be obliged to you if you 
will explain it to me ; for it seems wonderful 
that pleasure should be moie vivid at a distance 
than when near I wish you may find yourself 
in a humour to do me this favour ; but I flatter 
myself with no stiong hoiie of it ; for I have 
observed that, unless upon very serious occa- 
sions, your letteis to me are not answcis to those 
which I write ’ 

[I then cxpicsscd much uneasiness that I had 
mentioned to him the name of the gentleman 
who had told mo the stoiy so much to his dis- 
advantage, the truth of which he had com- 
liletely refuted ; for that my having done so 
might bo interpreted as a breach of confidence, 
and offend one whose society I valued — there- 
fore earnestly requesting that no notice might 
bo taken of it to anybody, till I should be in 
London, and have an opportunity to talk it over 
with the gentleman ] 
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‘to JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

‘ London, Nov. 26, 1777. 

‘ Dear Sib, — You will wonder, or you have 
wondered, why no letter has come from me. 
\VTiat you wrote at your return had in it such 
a strain of cowardly caution as gave me no plea- 
sure. I could not well do what you wished I 
lad no need to vex you with a refusal I have 
seen Mr. Beauclcik, and as to him have set all 
right without any inconvenience, so far as I 
know, to you Mrs Thrale had forgot the story 
You may now be at ease 

‘ And at ease I certainly wish you for the 
kindness th.it you showed in coming so long a 
jouiney to see me It was pity to keep you so 
long in p.ain , but upon reviewing the mattci , 
I do not see what I could have done better 
than I did. 

‘I hox)c you found at your return my dear 
enemy and all her little people quite well, and 
had no reason to repent of your journey I 
think on it with gioat gratitude. 

‘ I was not well when you left me at the 
Doctor’s, and I grew worse , yet I stayed on, 
and at Lichfield was veiy ill Ti.ivellmg, how- 
ever, did not make me worse , and when I came 
to London, I complied with a summons to go to 
Brighthelmstone, whcie I saw Beauclerk, and 
stayed three days 

‘Our Club has recommenced last Fnday, 
but I was not there Langton has another 
wench ^ l\Irs Thrale is in hojies of a young 
bi ewer They got by their trade last year a very 
laige sum, and their cxjienses are proportionate 
‘ Mrs Williams’s health is very bad. And 
I have had tor some time a very difficult and 
labonous respiration ; but I am better by purges, 
abstinence, and other methods I am yet, how 
ever, much bchind-liand in my he.alth and rest 
‘Dr Bl.iir's seimons are now univci sally 
commended , but let him think that I had tlje 
honour of first finding and first piaising his 
excellences I did not stay to add my voice to 
that of the public 

‘ My dear friend, let me thank you once more 
for your visit , you did me great honour, and I 
hope met with nothing that displeased you I 
stayed long at Ashbourne, not much ideased, 
yet awkwaid at departing. I then went to 
Lichfield, where I found my friend at Stowhill 
[Mrs. Aston] veiy dangerously diseased. Such 
is life. Let us tiy to pass it well, whatever it 
bo, for theie is suicly something beyond it 
‘ Well, now, I hope all is well Write as 
soon as you can to, deai sii, your affectionate 
servant, ‘ Sam Johnson.^ 

‘ TO DR SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

‘ Edinburgh, Nov 29, 1777. 

‘ ]\Iy dear Sir, — This day’s post has at length 


relieved me from much uneasiness, by bringing 
me a letter from you. I was indeed doubly un- 
easy — on my own account and yours. I was 
very anxious to be secured against any bad 
consequences from my imprudence m mention- 
ing the gentleman’s name who had told me a 
story to your disadvantage ; and as I could 
hardly suppose it possible that you would delay 
so long to make me easy, unless you were ill, I 
was not a little apprehensive about you. You 
must not be offended when I venture to tell you 
that you ajipear to me to have been too rigid 
upon this occasion. The ^^cowaidly caution 
which gave you no plcami e ” was suggested to 
me by a friend here, to whom I mentioned the 
strange story and the detection of its falsity, as 
an instance how one may be deceived by what 
IS apparently very good authority But as I 
am still persuaded that as I might have obtained 
the truth without mentioning the gentleman’s 
name, it was wrong in me to do it, I cannot see 
that you are just in blaming my caution , but 
if you were ever so just in your disapprobation, 
might you not have dealt more tenderly with 
mo ’ 

‘ I went to Auchinlcck about the middle of 
October, and passed some time with my father 
very comfortably. 


‘I am engaged in a criminal prosecution 
against a country schoolmaster for mdccent 
behaviour to his female scliolars There is ho 
statute against such abominable conduct , but 
it 18 punishable at common law I shall be 
obliged to you for your assistance in tl 33 extra- 
ordinary tiial — I ever am, my dear sir, your 
faithful humble seivant, 

‘ James Boswell * 

About this time I ivroto to Johnson giving 
him an account of the decision of the Negro 
cause by the Court of Session, which by those 
vtho hold even the mildest and best regulated 
slavery m abomination (of which number I do 
not hesitate to declare that I am none) should 
be remembered with high respect, and to the 
credit of Scotland ; for it went upon a much 
broader ground than the case of Somerset, which 
was decided in England , being tiuly the gene- 
ral question, whether a pcipetu.xl obligation of 
service to one master in any mode should be 
sanctified by the law of a free country. A 
negro, then called Joseph Knight, a native of 
Africa, who, having been bi ought to Jamaica in 
the usual course of the slave-tiade, and pur- 
chased by a Scotch gentleman in that island, 
had attended his master to Scotland , where it 
was officiously suggested to him that he would 
be found entitled to his liberty without any 
limitation. He accordingly brought his action, 
m the course of which the advocates on both 
sides did themselves great honour. Mr Mac- 
laurin has had the praise of Johnson for hu 



* A daughtei born, to him —Boswell. 
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argument * in favour of the negro, and Mr 
Macconochie distinguished himself on the same 
side by his ingenuity and extraordinary re- 
search. Mr Cullen, on the part of the mastei, 
discovered good information and sound reason- 
ing , in which he was well supported by Mr 
James Ferguson, remarkable for a manly under- 
standing, and a knowledge both of books and 
the world But I cannot too highly praise the 
speech which Mr Henry Dund.ts generously 
contributed to the cause of the sooty stranger 
Mr Dundas’s Scottish accent, winch has been 
so often in vain obtruded as an objection to his 
powerful abilities in Pailiament, was no dis- 
advantage to him in his own country And I do 
dcclaio that upon this memorable question he 
impressed me, and I believe all his audience, 
With such feelings as were produced by some 
of the most eminent orations of antiquity 
This testimony I liberally give to the excellence 
of an old fiiend with whom it has been my lot 
to differ veiy widely upon many political topics , 
yet I iieisuade myself without malice A great 
majority of the Lords of Session decided for the 
n( gro But four of their number, the Loi d 
Piesident, Loid Elliott, Lord Monboddo, and 
Loid Covington, resolutely maintained the law- 
fulness of a <itatus, which has been acknowledged 
in all ages and countiics, and that when fiecdom 
flourished, as in old Greece and Home. 

‘ TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ 

* December 27, 1777 

‘Dear Sir, — This is the time of the year 
in which all express their good wishes to then 
fi lends, and I send mine to you and your family 
]\Iay your lives be long, happy, and good. I 
have been much out of order, but I hope do not 
grow woise 

‘ The Clime of the schoolmaster whom you aie 
engaged to prosecute is very great, and may be 
suspected to bo too common In our law it 
would be a breach of the peace and a misde- 
meanour , that IS, a kind of indefinite crime, 
not capital, but punishable at the disci etion of 
the Court You cannot want matter, all that 
needs to be said will easily occur 

‘Mr Shaw, the author of the Gaelic Gram- 
mar, desires me to make a request for him to 
Lord Eglmtoune, that he may be appointed 
diaplain to one of the new-raiscd regiments. 

‘ All our friends are as they were , httle has 
happened to them of either good or bad Mrs 
Thiale ran a great black hair-drcssmg pin into 
her eye ; but by great evacuation she kept it 


1 The motto to it was happily chosen 
* Quamvis llle niger, quamvls tu canrhdus esses * 

I cannot avoid mentioning a circumstance no less 
strange than tiue, that a brother Advocate in consider- 
able practice, but of whom it certainly cannot be said, 
Ingenuob didicit Jideliter artea, asked Mr Maclaunn, 
with a face of flippant assurance, ‘Are these words 
your own?' — B oswell. 
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from inflaming, and it is almost welL Miss 
Reynolds has been out of older, but is bet- 
ter Mrs. Williams is in a very poor state of 
health. 

‘ If I should write on, I should perhaps write 
only coinjilaints, and therefore I will content 
myself with telling jou that I love to think on 
you, and to hear from you, and that I am, 
dear sir, yours faithfully, 

‘Sam Johnson’ 

‘ TO DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

‘ Edinburgh, Jan 8, 1778 

*Devr SfR, — Your congratulations upon a 
new year aio mixed with comjihimt , mine must 
be so too My wife has for some time been ill, 
having been confined to the house these three 
months by a severe cold, attended with alarming 
symptoms 

[Heie I gave a particular account of the dis- 
tress which the pci son, upon every account 
most dear to me, suffered , and of the dismal 
state of appiehenbion in which I now was 
adding, that I never stood more m need of his 
consoling i)hilosophy ] 

‘ Did you ever look at a book written by Wil- 
son, a Scotchman, under the Latin name of 
Volusenus, according to the custom of literary 
men at a certain period It is entitled De 
Ammi Tranquillitate. I earnestly desire tran- 
quillity Bona res quies , but I fear I shall 
never attain it for when unoccupied I grow 
gloomy, and occuiiation agitates me to feverish- 
ness. 


— I am, dear sir, your most affectionate humble 
servant, ‘ James Bos WELL.* 

‘ TO JAME3 BOSWELL, ESQ. 

‘Jan 24,1778. 

‘Dfar Sir, — To a letter so interesting as your 
last, it IS proper to return some answer, how- 
ever little I may be disposed to wiite 

‘ Your alami at your lady’s illness was reason- 
able, and not dispropoitionate to the appeaiance 
of the disorder. I hope your idiysical friend’s 
conjecture is now vciified, .ind all fear of a con- 
sumption at an end, a little caie and exeicise 
will then restore her London is a good air for 
ladies , and if you bring her hither I will do for 
her what she did for me — I will retire fiom my 
apartments for her accommodation Behave 
kindly to hei, and keep her cheerful. 

‘You always seem to call for tenderness 
Know then, that in the fiist month of the 
present year I very highly esteem and very cor- 
dially love you I hope to tell you this at the 
beginning of every year as long as we live ; and 
why should we trouble ourselves to tell or hear 
it oftener ’ 

‘Tell Veronica, Euphemia, and Alexander, 
that I wish them, as well as their parents, 
many happy years. 
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‘ You have ended the negro’s cause much to I journey’s end ; but you are to live on together, 


my mind Lord Auchinleck and dear Lord 
Hailes were on the side of liberty. Lord Hailes’s 
name reproaches me . but if he saw my languid 
neglect of my own affairs, ho would rather pity 
than resent my neglect of his I hope to mend, 
tU et mxhi vivam et amicis , — I am, dear sir, yours 
affectionately, ‘Sam Johnson 

‘ My service to my fellow-traveller Joseph.’ 

Johnson maintained a long and intimate 
friendship with Mr Welch, who succeeded the 
celebrated Henry P’lelding as one of his Majesty’s 
Justices of the Peace for Westminster, kept a 
regular office for the police of that great district, 
and discharged his important trust, for many 
years, faithfully and ably Johnson, who had 
an eager and unceasing curiosity to know human 
life in all its variety, told me that he attended 
Mr Welch in his office for a whole winter, to 
hear the examinations of the culpiits , but that 
he found an almost uniform tenor of rnisfoitune, 
wietchedness, and piofligacy Mr. Welch’s 
health being impaired, he was advised to try the 
el Feet of a warm climate , and Johnson, by his 
interest with Mr Ciiamier, procured him leave 
of absence to go to Italy, and a promise that the 
pension oi salaiy of two hundred pounds a year, 
which Goveinmcnt allowed him, should not bo 
discontinued Mr Welch accordingly went 
abroad, accompanied by his d.iughter Anno, a 
young lady of uncommon talents and liteiatuio 

*T0 SAUNDERS WELCH, ESQ , AT THE ENGLISH 
COEIEEHOUSE, ROME 

^ Feb 3, 1778. 

*Dfar Sir, — T o have suffered one of my best 
and (le.irest friends to pass almost two yeais in 
foieign countiics without a letter, has a very 
shameful appearance of inattention Put the 
tiuth IS, theie was no particular time in winch 
I h.id anything paiticularto say, and genoial 
expressions of goodwill, I hope, our long fiiend- 
ship IS grown too solid to w int 

‘ Ot public all airs you have information from 
the ncwspapeis wherever you go, for the Hiiglifeli 
keep no secret , and of other things Mrs Nolle- 
kens informs you My intelligence could there- 
foio be of no use , and Miss Nancy’s letters made 
it unnecessary to wiite to you for information 
I was likewibo for borne time out of humour, to 
find that motion and neaier approaches to the 
■uu did not icbtore your health so fast as I ex- 
pected Of yoiii liealth, the accounts have lately 
been more pleasing , and I have the gratification 
of imagining to myself a length of years which 
I hope you have gamed, and of which the enjoy- 
ment will be impioved by a vast accession of 
images and observations which your journeys 
and vaiious residence have enabled you to make 
•nd accumulate. You have travelled with this 
felicity, almost peculiar to yourself, that your 
companion is not to part from you at your 


to help each other’s recollection, and to supply 
each other’s omissions. The world has few 
greater pleasures than that which two friends 
enjoy, in tracing back, at some distant time, 
those transactnins and events through which 
they have passed together. One of the old man’s 
miseries is, that he cannot easily find a com- 
panion able to partake with him of the past. 
You and your fellow-traveller have this comfort 
in store, that your conversation will be not 
easily exhausted , one will always be glad to 
say what the other will always be willing to 
hear. 

‘ That you may enjoy this pleasure long, your 
health must have your constant attention J 
suppose you propose to return this year There 
IS no need of haste . do not come hither before 
the height of summer, that you may fall gradu- 
ally into the inconveniences of your native clime 
July seems to be the proper month August 
and September will prepare you for the winter. 
After having travelled so far to find health, you 
must take care not to lose it at home , and 1 
hope a little care will effectually piescrve it 

‘ Miss Nancy has doubtless kept a constant 
and copious journaL She must not expect to be 
welcome when she returns, without a gicat mass 
of information Let her review her journal 
often, and set down what she finds herself to 
have omitted, that she may trust to memory as 
little as possible, for memoiy is soon confused 
by a quick succession of things ; and she will 
glow every day less confident of the tiuth of her 
own narratives, unless she can recur to some 
written memorials If she has satisfied herself 
with hints instead of full representations, let 
lier supply the deficiency now, while hci meinory 
IS yet flesh, and while hei fatlier’s memoiy may 
help her If she observes this diicction, she 
will not have travelled in vain , for she will 
bung home a book with which she may entertam 
herself to the end of life If it were not now too 
late, I would advise her to note the impression 
which the first sight of anytliing new and won- 
deiful made upon her mind. Let her now set 
her thoughts down as she can recollect them ; 
for, faint as they may already be, they will glow 
every day fainter. 

‘ Perhaps I do not flatter myself unreasonably 
when I iinagme that you may wish to know 
something of me I can gratify your benevo- 
lence with no account of health The hand of 
tune, or of disease, is very heavy upon me I 
pass restless and uneasy nigJits, haiassed with 
convulsions of my breast, and flatulencies at my 
stomach , and restless nights make heavy days. 
Put nothing will be mended by complaints, and 
thciefore I will make an end. When we meet, 
we will try to forget our cares and our maladies, 
and contribute, as we can, to the cheerfulness of 
each other. If I had gone with you, I believe 
I should have been better ; but I do not know 
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fchat it was m my power. — I am, dear sir, your 
most humble servant, ‘Sam. Johnson.* 

This letter, while it gives admirable advice 
how to travel to the best advantage, and will 
therefore bo of very general use, is another 
eminent proof of Johnson’s warm and affec- 
tionate heart. ^ 

‘ TO DR SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

‘Edinburgh, Fch 26, 1778. 

* My dear Sir, — Why I have delayed, for near 
a month, to thank you for your last affectionate 
letter, I cannot say , for my mind has been in 
better health these three weeks than for some 
years past. I behove I have evaded till I could 
send you a copy of Lord Hailes’s opinion on the 
negro’s cause, which he wishes you to read, and 
correct any eriois that there may be in the 
language, for, says he, “we live in a critical, 
though not in a learned age ; and I seek to screen 
myself under the shield of Ajax ” I comnmni- 
cited to him your apology for keeping the sheets 
of his Annals so long He says, “ I am sorry to 
SCO that Dr Johnson is in a state of languor 
Why should a sober Christian, neither an en- 
thusiast nor a fanatic, be vciy merry or very 
sad ’ ” I envy his Lordship’s comfoi table con- 
stitution , but well do I know that 1 inguoi and 
dejection will afflict the best, howevei excellent 
their pimciples I am in possession of Lord 
Hailes’s opinion in his own handwriting, and 
have had it for some time My excuse, then, 
for procrastination must be, that I wanted 
to have it copied , and I have now put that off 
so long, that it will be better to bring it with 
mo tlian send it, as I shall probably get you to 
look at it sooner when I solicit you in person 

‘ My wife, who is, I thank God, a good deal 
better, is much obliged to you for your veiy 
polite and courteous offer of your apaitmcnt 
but if she goes to London, it will be best for her 
to have lodgings in the moie any vicinity of 
Hyde P irk I, however, doubt much if I shall 
be able to prevail with her to accompany mo to 
the metrojiolis , for she is so different fiom you 
and me, that she dislikes travelling; and she 
IS so anxious about her children, that she thinks 
she should be unhappy if at a distance fiom 
them She therefore wishes rather to go to some 
country place in Scotland, where she can have 
them with her 

* I puiposc being in London about the 20th of 
next month, as I think it creditable to appear in 
the House of Lords as one of Douglas’s counsel, 


^ The ftiendship between Mr Welch and him was 
unbroken Mr Welch died not many months befoie 
him, and bequeathed him five guineas foraiing, winch 
Johnson received with tenderness, as a kind memorial 
His regard was constant for his fnend Mr Welch’s 
daughters , of whom, Jane is manied to Mr Nollekens, 
the statuary, whose meiit is too well known to require 
any praise from me — Boswxll. 
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in the great and last competition between Duke 
Hamilton and him. 

‘ I am forry poor Mrs Williams is so ill : 
though her temper is unpleasant, she has always 
been polite and obhging to me. 1 wish many 
happy years to good Mr. Levett, who I suppose 
holds his usual place at your breakfast-table * — 
I ever am, my dear sir, your affectionate humbla 
servant, ‘James Boswlll.’ 

TO THE SAME. 

‘ Edinburgh, Feb 28, 1778 
‘My dear Sir, — You are at present busy 
amongst the English poets, preparing, for the 
pubhc instruction and oiitcrtainiiient. Prefaces, 
biographical and critical It will not therefore 
be out of season to appeal to you for the decision 
of a controversy which has arisen between a 
lady and me concerning a passage in Parnell 
That poet tells us, that his Hciniit quitted hu 
cell 

** to know the world by sight, 

To hiid it hooks or swains upoit it right , 

(Foi yet by svmns alone the woild he knew, 
Whose feet came wand'rmg o’er the nightly dew )” 

I maintain that there is an inconsistency here : 
for as the hennit’s notions of the world were 
formed from the reports both of boois and 
swains f he could not justly be said to know by 
swains alone Be pleased to judge between us, 
and let us have your reasons ^ 

‘ What do you say to Taxation no Tyranny 
now, after Lord North’s declaration, or con- 
fession, or whatever else his conciliatory speech 
should be called’ I never differed from you in 
politics but upon two points — the Middlesex 
Election, and the Taxation of the Americans by 
the Biitish Houses of Jlepresentatiics. Theie is 
a charm in the word Pat liament^ so I avoid it 
As I am a steady and a warm Tory, I regret that 
the King does not see it to be better for him to 
receive constitutional supplies from lus Amei ican 
subjects by the voice of their own assemblies, 
where his Royal person is represented, than 
through the medium of his Biitish subjects I 
am persuaded that the jiower of the Crown, 
which I wish to increase, would be greater when 
in contact with all its dominions, than if “ the 


* Dr Percy, the Bishop of Dromoro, humoiously 
obseiwed, that Levett used to bieakfast on the ciust 
of a roll, which Johnson, after teaiing out the crumb 
for Innihclf, thiew to his humble friend — Boswell 
Pei haps the word threw is heie too stiong Dr 
Johnson never ticatcd Levett with contempt , it is 
clear indeed, from various ciicumstances, that he had 
giccit kindness for him I have often seen Johnson at 
bicaklast, accompanied, or rathei attended, by Levett, 
who had always the management of the tea-kettle — 
Malone. 

2 bee the subject discussed in a subsequent pagSi 
undci May 3, 1779 — Malon*. 
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rays of regal bounty ” * were ** to shine ” upon 
America, through that dense troubled body, a 
modern British Parliament But enough of this 
subject ; for your angry voice at Ashbourne 
upon it still sounds awful “m my mind’s eais ” 
— I ever am, my dear sir, your most alfectionate 
humble servant, ‘James Boswell.* 

TO THE SAME 

‘ Edinbukoh, March 12, 1778 
‘My DEAR Sill,— Tl»c alaim of your late ill- 
ness distressed me but a few houis, for on the 
evening of the day that it reached me I found 
it conti i(litto<l in the London (Jlnoniclc^ which 
I could dei»cnd upon as authentic concerning 
you, Mr Strahan being the printer of it I did 
not see the paper in which “the approaching 
extinction of a biiglit luminary” was announced 
Sir William Foibes told me of it , and he says 
he saw mo so uneisy, that he did not give me 
the re])ort in such strong tcims as he read it 
He afterwards sent me a lettei from Mr lauig- 
ton to him, which relieved me much I am, 
however, not quite easy, as I have not heaid 
from you ; and now I shall not have that com- 
fort before I see you, for I sot out for London 
to moirow before the post comes in I hope to 
be with you on Wednobday moining and I 
ever am, with the highest veneration, my dear 
sir, your most obliged, faithful, and affectionate 
humble servant, ‘ James Boswell.* 

CHAPTEH XLIII. 

1778 

On Wednesday, March 18, I arrived in London, 
and was mfoimed by good Mr Fiancis that his 
m.istei was better, and was gone to Mi Thralc’s 
at Stieatham, to which place I wuote to him, 
hogging to know when he would be m town 
He was not expected for some time , but next 
day having called on Dr Taylor, in Dean’s Yard, 
Westminster, I found him theie, and was told 
he had come to town for a few hours He met 
mo with his usual kindness, but instantly re- 
turned to the writing of something on which he 
was employed when I came in, and on which he 
seemed much intent. Finding him thus en- 
gaged, I made my visit very short, and had no 
more of his conversation, except his expressing 
a serious regret that a fiiend of ours * was living 
at too much expense, considering how poor an 
appearance ho made. ‘If,’ said he, ‘a man has 
splendour from his expense, if he spends his 
money in piide or in pleasure, he has value , 
but if he lets others spend it for him, which is 
most commonly the case, he has no advantage 
fiom it * 

* Alluding to a line in his Vanity of Human Wtbhes, 
describing Cardinal Wolsey in his state of elevation — 

* Through him the rays of regal bounty shine ’ 
—Boswell. 

• Mr Laugtoo. 


On Friday, March 20, I found him at his own 
house, sitting with Mrs Williams, and was in- 
formed that the room formerly allotted to me 
was now appropriated to a chantablo purpose ; 
Mrs Desmoulins,* and I think her daughter, 
and a Miss Carmichael, being all lodged m it 
Such was his humanity, and such his generosity, 
th.it Mrs Desmoulins herself told me he allowed 
her half-a-guinea a week Let it be remem- 
bered that this was above a twelfth part of Ins 
pension 

His liberality, indeed, was at all penods of 
his life very remarkable Mr Howard, of 
Lichfield, it whose fatlici’s house Johnson had 
m his early ycais been kindly leceivcd, told mo 
that when he was a boy at the Chaiter-house, 
his father wrote to him to go and pay a visit to 
Mr Samuel Johnson, which he accordingly did, 
and found him in an upper room, of poor ap- 
peal ance Johnson leccived him with much 
couiteousness, and talked a great deal to him 
as to a schoolboy, of tlie course of his education, 
and other pai titulars When ho aftci wauls 
cainc to know and undei stand the high cha- 
racter of this great man, ho recollected his 
condescension with wonder He added, that 
when he was going away, Mr Johnson pie- 
sented him with half a guinea, and this, said 
Mr Howard, was at a time when ho probably 
had not another 

Wo retutd from Mrs Williams to another 
room. Tom Davits soon after joined us He 
had now unfortunately filled m Ins ciicum- 
stances, and was much indebted to Dr John- 
son’s kindness in obtaining for him many alle- 
viations of his distress After ho went away, 
Johnson blamed his folly in quitting the stage, 
by which he and his wife got i.500 a ycai 
I said I believed it was owing to Chui chill’s 
attack upon him * 

* He moutlis a stiitcnco, as curs moutli a bone * 

Johnson . ‘ I believe so too, sir But what a 
man is he, who is to be diiven fiom the stage by 
a line? Anotlier line would have diivtn him 
from his shop ’ 

I told him that I was engaged as counsel at 
the bar of the House of Commons to oppose a 
road bill in the county of Stilling, and asked 
him what mode ho would advise mo to follow 
m addiessiiig such an audience JoH^S)ON : 

‘ Why, sir, you must provide yourself with a 
good deal of extraneous matter, which you are 
to produce occasionally, so as to fill up tiio 
time ; for you must consider that they do not 
listen much It you begin with the strength of 
your cause, it may be lost before they begin to 
listen. When you catch a moment of attention, 
jiress the merits of the question upon them * 
He said, as to one point of the merits, that he 


* Daughter of Dr Swinfen, Johnson's godfather, and 
widow of Mr Desmoulins, a wnting-master —B os- 
well. 
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thought ‘ it would be a wrong thing to deprive 
the small landholders of the privilege of assess- 
ing themselves for making and repairing the 
liigh roads ; it was destroying a certain poition 
of liberty ^ without a good leason^ which was 
alimys a had thing f When I mentioned this ob- 
seivation next day to Mr Wilkes, he pleasantly 
said, ‘ What I does he talk of liberty ’ Liberty 
18 as ridiculous in his mouth as Utliqion in mine ’ 
Mr Wilkes’s advice, as to the best mode of 
speaking at the bar of the House of Commons, 
was not more respectful towards the senate 
than that of Dr Johnson. ‘Be as impudent 
as you can, as merry as you can, and say wliat- 
ever comes uppermost Jack Lee* is the best 
heard there of any counsel , and he is the most 
impudent dog, and always abusing us ’ 

111 my mteiview with Dr Johnson this even- 
ing I was (piite easy, quite as his companion, 
Ui)on winch 1 find in my Joiunal the following 
leflection * So ready is my mind to suggest 
m.itter for dissatisfaction, that I felt a soit of 
regi et that I was so easy. I missed that awful 
level eiK e with winch I used to contemplate Mi 
Samuel Johnson, m the complex m.igmtude of 
his liteiary, moral, and religious cliai actor I 
have a wonderful supcistitious love of mydeiy , 
when, perhaps, the truth is, that it is owing to 
the cloudy daikncss of my own mind I should 
be gl id that I am more advanced in my progress 
of 1)1 ing, so tliat I can view Dr Johnson with a 
stcvidnr and cleuer e}e IMy diss itisf.iction 
to night w.is foolish AVould it not be foolish 
to legiet tliat we shall have less mystery in a 
futuic state’ That “we now see in a glass 
diikly,” but shall “then see face to face’”’ — 
’Idiis reflection, which I thus ficely communi- 
cate, will be valued by the thinking pait of my 
icadcis, who may have themselves exiieiienced 
a similai state of mind 

lie letuined next day to Stieatham, to Mr 
Thiale’s, wliere, as Mi 8tiahan once com- 
plained to me, ‘ he was in a gi e it measure ab- 
soibi'd fiom the society of his old fiicnds ’ I 
was ke])t in London by business, and wiote to 
him on the 27th, that a sepaiation fiom him foi 
a week, when we wcic so near, was equal to a 
seji nation for a year when we were at fom 
hiiiidied miles distance I went to JStieatham 
on Monday, IMarch 30 Before he appealed, 
Mrs Thiale made a very ch iracteristical le 
mark . ‘ I do not know for certain what will 

please Dr Johnson but I know for ceitain that 
it will displease him to piaise anything, even 
wliat lie likes, extravagantly ’ 

At dinner he laughed at querulous declama- 
tions against the age, on account of luxury, — 
increase of London, — scarcity of piovisions, — 
and other suen topics ‘Houses,’ said he, ‘will 
be built till rents fall ; and com is more plenti- 
ful now than ever it was ’ 

• Afterwards Solicitor-General duiing the Kockiiig- 
bam adimuistratiou. 


I had before dinner repeated a ridiculous story 
told me by an old man, who had been a pas- 
senger with me in the stage-coach to-day, Mrs, 
Thrale, having taken occasion to allude to it, in 
talking to me, called it ‘ The story told you by 
the old woman * — ‘Now, madam,’ said I, ‘give 
me leave to catch you in the fact it was not an 
old woman^ but an old man, whom I mentioned 
as having told me this * I presumed to take an 
opportunity, in the presence of J ohnson, of show- 
ing this lively lady how ready she was, uninten- 
tionally, to deviate from exact authenticity of 
nariation 

Thomas d Kcmpis, he observed, must be a 
good book, as the woild has opened its arms to 
receive it It is said to have been punted, in 
one language or other, as many times as theio 
have been months since it first came out * I 
always u as struck with this sentence in it ‘ Bo 
not angiy that yon cannot make others as you 
wish them to be, since you cannot make your- 
self as you wish to be ’ * 

He said, ‘I was angry with Hurd about Cow- 
ley, for having published a selection of Ins 
woiks but, upon better considciation, I think 
theie is no impiopiiety in a man’s publishing as 
much as he chooses of any author, if he docs 
not put tho rest out of the way A man, for 
instance, m ly print the Odes of Hoi ace alone ’ 
He seenud to be ma more indulgent liumour 
tlian when tins subject was discussed between 
him and Mi Muipliy 

■\Vhen we wcie at tea and coffee, there came 
in Lord Tiimlestown, in whoso family w.is an 
ancient lush peerage , but it suifi'ied by taking 
the geneious sides in the troubles of the last 
ccntuiy ^ He was a man of pleasing conveisa- 
tion, and was accompanied by a young gentle- 
man, his son 

1 mentioned that I had in my possession tho 
Lifi of Sir Itoheit Sibhald, the celebrated Scot- 
tish .intKpiaiy, and founder of the Koyal College 
of riiysuiins at Edinburgh, in tho original 
manusciipt in his own handwiiting, and that 
it was, I believed, tho most natuial and candid 
account of himself that ever was given by any 
man. As an instance, he tells that tho Duke of 
Peith, then Chancellor of Scotland, jiresscd liim 
very much to come over to the Homan Catholic 
faith that he lesisted all his Gi ace’s arguments 

* The first edition was m 1402 Between that period 
and 1702, aicoKlnig to this account, thcio Avtie thiee 
thousand six huuditd editions But this is \cry iin- 
prohiiblc — Malone. 

2 The oiiginal passage is — 8i non potes te talem 
faccre, qualom vis, qiiomodo poterts ahum ad tuum 
habtre beneplacitum? De hint Chrut lib i cap xn 
— J Bosweil, jun 

* Since this was written, the attainder has been 
reversed , and Nicholas Bamcwall is now a peer of 
Iieland with this title The person mentioned in the 
text had studied physic, and prescribed gratis to the 
poor Hence arose the Bubsequent converbation.— 
Malone 
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for a considerable time, till one day he felt him- 
self, as it were, instantaneously convinced, and 
with tears in his eyes ran into the Duke’s arms, 
and embraced the ancient religion , that he con- 
tinued very steady in it for some time, and ac- 
companied his Grace to London one winter, and 
lived m his household , that there he found the 
rigid fasting presciibed by the church very seveie 
upon him , that this disposed him to reconsider 
the controversy, and liaving then seen that he 
was in the wrong, he rcturm'd to Piotostantism 
I talked of some time or other piiblisliing this 
curious life Mrs Thuale ‘ I think you ha«l 
as well let alone that publication To disco vei 
such weakness exposes a man when he is gone ’ 
JoHNHON ‘Nay, it is an honest picture of 
human nature How often are tlic primaiy 
motives of our greatest actions as small as !Sib 
bald’s for his re -conversion ’ ’ Mub Tjiuale 
‘But may they not as well bo foigotten ’’ 
Johnson ‘ No, madim, a man loves to review 
his own mind I’hat is the use of a diary, or 
journal’ Lord Tiumlestown ‘Tiiie, sir As 
the ladies love to sec themselves in a glass, so 
a man likes to see himself in his journal ’ Bos- 
well ‘A very iirctty allusion’ Johnson 
‘Yes, indeed’ Boswlll ‘And as a lady ad- 
justs her diess before a minor, a man adjusts 
his chaiacter by looking at his jouinal ’ I next 
yeir found the veiy same thought in Attci 
bury’s Fancy al Sciynon on Lady Vatts , wlnue, 
h iving mentioned her diary, ho says, ‘ In this 
glass she every day dressed her mind ’ This is 
a pi oof of coincidence, and not of plagiarism , 
for I had never read that sermon before 
Next morning, while wo were at breakfast, 
Johnson gave a very earnest recommendation of 
what he himself piactiscd with the utmost con- 
scientiousness I mean a stiict attention to 
truth, even m the most minute particulars 
‘ Accustom your children,’ said he, ‘ constantly 
to this , if a thing hajipencd at one window, 
and they, when relating it, say that it happened 
at another, do not let it pass, but instantly 
check them ; you do not know where deviation 
from truth will end ’ Boswell * It may come 
to the door ; and when once an account is at all 
varied in one circumstance, it may by degrees 
be vaiied so as to be totally diffeient from what 
really happened * Our lively hostess, wliose 
fancy was impatient of the rein, fidgeted at 
this, and ventured to say, ‘Nay, this is too 
much If Mr Johnson should forbid me to 
drink tea, I would comply, as I should feel the 
restraint only twice a day , but little variations 
in narrative must happen a thousand times a 
day, if one is not perpetually watching * John 
BON ‘ Well, madam, and you ought to be per 
petually watching It is more from carelessness 
about truth than from intentional lying, that 
there is so much falsehood in the world ’ 

In his review of Dr Warton’s Essay on the 
Wy iUngs and Gemus of Popoy Johnson has 


given the following salutary caution upon this 
subject — ‘ Nothing but experience could evince 
the freiiuency of false information, or enable 
any man to conceive that so many groundless 
reports should be propagated, as every man of 
eminence may hear of himself Some men 
relate what they think, as what they know ; 
some men of confused memories and habitual 
inaccuracy, ascribe to one man what belongs to 
another , and some talk on, without thought or 
care A few men are sufficient to broach false- 
hoods, which aie afterwards innocently diffused 
by successive relators ’ * H.id he lived to read 
what Sir John Hawkins and Mis Piozzi have 
related conceimng himself, how much would 
he have found his observation illustrated ’ He 
was indeed so much imi)rcssed with the pieva- 
lence of falsehood, voluntary or unintentional, 
that I never knew any peison who, upon hcaiing 
an extraordinary circumstance told, discovcicd 
more of the incredalus odi He would say, 
with a significant look and decisive tone, ‘ It is 
not so Do not tell this again ’ ^ He inculcated 
upon all his fi lends the impoitance of iicipetual 
vigilance against the slightest degrees of false- 
hood , the eifect of which, as Sir Joshua Bcy- 
nolds observed to me, has been, that all who 
were of his school are distinguished for a love of 
truth and accuracy, which they would not have 
possessed in the same degree, if they had not 
been acquainted with Johnson 

Talking of ghosts, he and, ‘It is wonderful 
that five thousand years h ive now elapsed since 
the creation of the world, and still it is unde- 
cided whether or not there has over been an 
instance of the spiiit of any person aiiiieaiing 
after death All argument is against it, hut 
all belief is for it ’ 

He said, ‘John Wesley’s conversation is good, 
but he is never at Icisuie He is always obliged 
to go at a certain hour This is veiy dis igiee- 
able to a man who loves to fold his legs and 
have out his talk, as I do ’ 

On Fiiday, Apiil d, I dined with him in 
London, in a comiiany whcie were piesent 
several eminent men,^ whom I shall not name, 
but distinguish their parts m the conveisation 
by different letters. 

F. ; ‘I have been looking at this famoui 
antique marble dog of IMr Jennings, valued at 
a thousand guineas, said to be Alcibiades’ dog ’ 
Johnson. ‘His tail, then, must be docked. 
That was the mark of Alcibiades’ dog ’ E • 
‘A thousand guineas! The icpiesentation of 

* Literal y Magazine, 1756, p 37 —Boswell. 

* The following plausible but over-prudent counsel 
on this subject is given by an Italian wider [Dante*], 
quoted by liedi, de Gtneiatione lTU>eUorujn, with the 
epithet of * divini poeke ’ 

* Sempre k quel ver che a faccia di menzogna 
Dei I’liom chuider le labbra quanto ci puote 
Per6 che senza colpa fa veigogna.’ 

—Boswell. 

* Belicicd to bo The Club. 
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no animal whatever is worth so much. At this 
rate a dead dog would indeed be better than a 
hving hon * Johnson : ‘ Sir, it is not the 
worth of the thing, but of the skill in forming 
it, which IS so highly estimated. Everything 
that enlarges the sphere of human powers, that 
shows man he can do what he thought he could 
not do, IS valuable. The first man who balanced 
a stiaw upon his nose , Johnson, who rode upon 
three horses at a time ; in short, all such men 
deserved tlie applause of mankind, not on 
account of the use of what they did, but of the 
dexterity which they exhibited * Boswell 
*Yet a misapplication of time and assiduity is 
not to be encouraged Addison, in one of his 
Spectators^ commends the judgment of a king, 
who, as a suitable leward to a man that by long 
peisovLiance bad attained to the art of throwing 
a bailcy-coin through the eye of a needle, gave 
him a bushel of b iiley.’ Joil>ibON . ‘ He must 
have been a king of Scotland, where barley is 
scarce ’ F * ‘ One of the most remarkable 

antique figures of an animal is the boai at 
Florence’ Johnson ‘The fust boar that is 
well made in maible should be prcscived as a 
wonder When men ariive at a facility of 
making boais well, then the workmanship is 
not of such value, but they should however be 
pitseivcd as examples, and as a greatei secuiity 
for the restoration of the ait, should it be lost ’ 
E ‘We hoar piodigious comidaints at pre- 
sent of emigration I am convinced that emi- 
giation makes a country more populous ’ J 
‘That sounds very much like a paradox.* E 
‘ E\i)oitation of men, like exportation of all 
other commodities, makes more be produced ’ 
JoiiNbON. ‘But tlieie would be more people 
weie there not emigration, provided there weie 
food for more * E ‘ No ; leave a few breedcis, 
and you’ll have more peoide than if there were 
no emigiation * JouNbON: ‘Nay, sir, it is 
lilain there will be more people, if there arc 
more brccdeis. Thirty cows in good pastuie 
will produce more calves than ten cows, pio- 
vided they have good bulls ’ E : ‘There are 
bulls enough m Ireland * JOHNSON (smiling) 

‘ So, sir, I should think from your argument ’ 
Boswell • ‘You said, exportation of men, like 
exportation of other commodities, makes more 
be produced. But a bounty is given to encou- 
rage the exporration of coin, and no bounty is 
given for tic exportation of men, though, 
indeed, those who go gam by it * 11. : ‘But 
the bounty on the exportation of corn is paid 
at home ’ E. • ‘ That’s the same thing ’ JoHN- 
feON ‘ No sir * B ; ‘ A man who stays at home 
gains nothing 6y his neighbour’s emigrating ’ 
Boswell. ‘I can understand that emigration 
may be the cause that more people may be 
produced m a country; but the country will 
not therefore be the more populous; for the 
people issue from it It can only be said that 
there is a flow of people. It is an encourage. 
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ment to have children, to know that they can 
get a living by emigration * R. : ‘ Yes, if there 
were an emigration of children under six years 
of age But they don’t emigrate till they could 
earn their livelihood in some way at home.* 

C * ‘ It is remark.ible that the most unhealthy 
countries, where there are the most destructive 
diseases, such as Egypt and Bengal, are tho 
most populous’ Johnson* ‘Countries which 
are the most populous have the most destructive 
diseases That is the true state of the proposi- 
tion ’ C • ‘ Holland is very unhealthy, yet it 
is exceedingly populous* Johnson. ‘I know 
not that Holland is unhealthy But its popu- 
lousncss is owing to an influx of people fiorn all 
other countiies. Disease cannot be the cause 
of populousness , foi it not only cariies off a / 
gieat prtquirtion of the people, but those who 
aie left arc weakened, and unlit foi the purpose! 
of inciease ’ 

B ‘ ]Mi E , I don’t mean to flatter, but when 
posterity reads one of your speeches in Parlia- 
ment, it will be difficult to believe that you took 
bO much pains, knowing with certainty that it 
could produce no eircet, that not one vote would 
be gained by it * E . ‘ Waiving your compli- 
ment to me, I shall say in general, that it is very 
well worth while for a man to take pains to 
speak well in Parliament A man who has 
vanity, speaks to display his talents ; and if a 
man speaks well, he giadually establishes a cer- 
tain reputation and consequence in the general 
opinion, which sooner or latci will have its poli- 
tical reward Besides, though not one vote is 
g lined, a good speech h is its effect Though an 
act which has been ably opposed passes into a 
law, yet in its progress it is modelled, it is soft- 
ened in such a manner, that we sec plainly the 
minister has been told that the members attached 
to him aic so sensible of its injustice oi absur- 
dity from what they have heard, that it must be 
altere<l ’ Johnron ‘ And, sir, there is a grati- 
fication of pride Though wo cannot out-vote 
them, wo will out-argue them They shall not 
do wiong without its being shown both to them- 
selves and to the world ’ E . ‘ The House of 
Commons is a mixed body (I except the mino- 
rity, which I hold to be pure [smiling], but I 
take the whole House) It is a mass by no means 
pure ; but neither is it wholly conupt, though 
there is a laige proportion of corrui)tion in it. 
Theie arc many members who generally go with 
the minister, who will not go all lengths There 
are many honest well-meaning countiy gentle- 
men who are in Parliament only to keep up the 
consequence of their families Upon most of 
these a good speech will have influence.* JoHN- 
■ 5 ON ‘ \Ye are all more or less governed by in- 
terest. But interest will not make us do every- 
thing. In a case which admits of doubt, we ti y 
to think on the side which is for our interest, 
and generally bring ourselves to act accordingly 
But the subject must admit of diveisity of 
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colouring , it must receive a colour on that 
ii(ie In the House of Commons tliere arc 
members enough who will not vote what is 
grossly unjust or absurd. No, sir, there must 
always be riglit enough, or api)earance of right, 
to keep wrong in countenance ’ lloswi l.L 
‘There is surely always a majority in Tailia- 
ment who have places, or wlio want to have 
them, and who thciofoie will b( gencially ready 
to suppoit govdiinient without reiiuiimg any 
pretext’ E . ‘Tiue, sii , that majoiity will 
always follow 

“ Quo cJ iinor vorat ct iniba favenimm ”* 
Boswfll ‘Well, now, let us take the common 
phiaso. Place-hunters I thouglit they had 
hunted without legaid to anything, just is their 
huntsman, tlie minister, leads, lo<»king only to 
the prey ’ ^ J • ‘But taking your metaphor, 
you know that in hunting thcie are few so des- 
perately keen as to follow without reserve 
Some do not choose to leap ditches and hedges 
and risk their necks, oi gallop ovei steeps, or 
even to duty themselves in bogs and iniie ’ 
Boswell ‘ I am glad there are some good, 
quiet, moderate political hunters ’ E ‘I be- 
lieve in any body of men in England I should 
have been in the nunoiity I have alw.iys been 
m the minority ’ P . ‘ The House of Commons 
resembles a juivate company How seldom is 
any man convinced by another’s aigumcnt ! 
passion and piide rise against it ’ 11 ‘What 
would be the conscfiuencc if a minister, suie of 
a majoiity in tlic House of Commons, should 
resolve that tluio should be no speaking at all 
upon Ills side ’ E . ‘ He must soon go out 
Tliat has been tiled, but it was found it would 
not do ’ 

E : ‘The Insh langu igc is not piimitivc ; it 
is Teutonic, a mivtuie ot the noithein tongues , 
it lias much English m it ’ Johnbon . ‘ It 
may have been ladically Teutonic , but the 
English and High Dutch have no siinilaiity to 
the eye, though radically the same Once, 
when looking into Low Dutch, I found m a 
whole page only one woid similai to Enghsli , 
stroem, like hIikuh, and it bigmhed tn/e ’ E 
‘ I rcmembci having seen a Dutch sonnet, in 
which I found this word, locsuojm^ Nol»ody 
would at fust think that this could be English , 

I but wlu'ii we immune, wo hnd rocs, lose, and 
I nopiCf knob , bo wo have roscOudb ’ 

I Johnbon ‘ I liavo been reading Tliicknesse’s 
I Travels^ which I think aie entertaining ’ Bos- 
I WTLL . ‘ What, sir, a good book ’ JoHNbON 
1 ‘Yes, sir, to read once , I do not say you aie to 


* Lord Bolinghioke, who, however dcte'^lable as a 
metaphysician, must be allowed to have ha*l admnable 
talents as a political wider, thus desciibes the House 
of Commons in his Letter to Sir William Wymlham — 
‘ You know the nature of that assembly , they glow, 
like hounds, fond of the man who shows them game, 
and by whose halloo they aie used to bo eucouiaged ’ — 

]|^SWLLL 


make a study of it and digest it ; and I believe 
it to be a true book in his intention All tra- 
vellers generally mean to tell truth ; though 
Thicknesse observes, upon Smollett’s account of 
his alarming a whole town in France by firing a 
blunderbuss, and Lightening a French nobleman 
till he made him tie on his portmanteau, th.it 
he would be loth to say Smollett had told two 
lies in one page , but he had found the only 
town in France where these things could have 
h.appcncd Travellei s must often be mistaken 
In everything, excejit where mensuiation can he 
applied, they m.ay honestly dilFcr There has 
been of Lite a stiange turn m travellers to be 
displeased ’ 

E ‘Fiom the experience which I have 
had — and I have had a great deal — I have 
le lined to tlniik better of mankind ’ Johnbon : 
‘ From my expeiience I have found them worse 
in commerci.ll dealings, more disposed to cheat, 
tli.in I had any notion of ; but more disposed to 
do one another good than 1 hid conceived’ 
J ‘Less just and more beneficint’ John- 
son ‘And re .illy it is wondeiful, consideiiiig 
how much attention is necessaiy foi men to tiko 
caie of themselves, and ward off iniincdi.ita 
evils which press upon them, it is wonderful 
how mucli they do for otheis As it is said of 
the greatest liai, that he tells more tiutli than 
falsehood , so it m.iy be said of the woist ni in, 
that be does moie good th.in evil ’ Boswi ll 
‘Peiliajis fiom experience men may be found 
happier thin we sujipose ’ Johnson ‘No, 
sii , the more we inquire, we sli.ill find men less 
hippy’ P ‘As to thinking better oi woise 
of mankind from exiiciicnce, some cunning 
people will not be satisfied unless they have put 
men to the test, is they think Tlieic is a very 
good stuiy told ol Sir Godfrey Kiicllci,* in his 
cliaiactei of a justice of tlio peace A gentle- 
man biought his servant befoie him, upon an 
accusation of having stolen some money iiom 
him , but it having come out that he li.id l.iid it 
puipobcly m the seivant’s way in oidci to tiy 
his honc*sty. Sir Godfrey sent the master to 
piison Johnson ‘ To resist templatiou once 
IS not a sulheieiit pi oof of honesty II a sei v.uit, 
indeed, were to resist tlic continued temiitiition 
of silvci lying in a window, as some pcojile let 
it lie, wlien he is suie his mastei docs not know 
how much theie is of it, he would give a stiong 
proof of honesty But this is a pi oof to which 
you have no right to put a man You know, 
liuiuanly siicaking, theic is a ceitain degree of 
tenqitatioii which will oveicoine any viitue. 


* A cclcbi.itcd poiliait painter in the reigns oi 
Chailos II , J.aines ii , ami William iii 

* Pope thus lulioduccs this story — 

* Faith I m such case if you should prosecute, 

I think Sir Goilfiey should decide the suit, 

Who sent the thief who stole the cash a\\<>y, 

And punish’d him that put it in his way ’ 

Imit o/ Horace, hook u eput 2 — Bo£>wclu 
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Now, in so far as you approach temptation to a 
man, you do liim an injury ; and if he is over- 
come, you share his guilt.* P : ‘And when 
once overtome, it is easier for him to be got the 
better of again * Boswell* ‘Yes, you aie his 
seducer; you have debauched him I have 
known a man resolved to put fiiendship to the 
test, by asking a fiiend to lend him money, 
merely with that view, when he did not want 
it ’ JoirvsoN ‘That is very wrong, sir Your 
friend may be a nairowman, and yetliavcminy 
good qualities , narrowness may be his only 
fault Now you are trying his general charattei 
as a friend by one paiticular singly, in which 
he happens to bo defective, when in tiuth his 
character is comi)oscd of many imticuLiis * 

K * ‘I understand the hogsheid of claiet, 
which tins society was favouud with by oui 
fiicnd the Dean, is ncaily out , I think he 
should be wiitten to, to send another of the 
same kind Let tlio request be made with ah-qipy 
ambiguity of expression, so tint wo miy hive 
the chance of his sending it also as a picseiit ’ 
Johnson ‘ I am willing to oflei my sei vices as 
secietaiy on this occasion’ P ‘As many as 
are for Dr Jolinson being secietaiy hold up 
3 our hands — Canned unanimously ’ Bosw j' j.l 
‘ Jio will be our dictitor ’ Jvuh^oN ‘No, the 
company is to dictate to me I am only to 
write for wine , and I am quite disinteiested, 
as I dunk none , I shall not be suspected of hav- 
ing foiged the application I am no rnoic than 
humble scrit^r ’ E ‘ Tlicn you shall csci ilie ’ 
Boswell ‘ Veiy well The fii&t play of words 
to-day’ J ‘No, no, the hulls in Ii eland ’ 
JoiiissON ‘Weio I your dictator, you should 
liavm no wine It would be my business caveie 
neqmd dcti imcnli Itii^q^uhliuicnpci ct, and wine is 
dangeious Borne was mined by luxuiy’ (smil- 
ing) E ‘ If you allow no wine as diet itor, 
3011 slinll not have me for your master of hoi sc ’ 

On Satuiday, Apiil 4 , I diaiik tea with John- 
son at Dr T.iylor's, where he had dined lie 
enteitaimd ns with an account of a tiagcdy 
w 1 itten by a Di K( nnedy (not tlie Lisbon^ldiy si- 
cian) ‘ Tlie catastrophe of it,’ said ho, ‘ w is, 
that a King, who was jealous of his Queen with 
his piime minister, castrated himself.* This tra- 
gedy was actually shown about in manuscript 
to several peojile, and amongst others, to l\Ii 
Pitzherbeit, wdio repeated to me two lines of the 
piologiio . 

“ Our brio’s fate we have but gently touch’d , 

The Iciir miglit blame us, if it were kss couch’d ” 

* The leveisL ol the stoiy ol Corribalms, on which Mr 
David Hume told Loid Macaitmy, that a liiend of his 
had written a tiagcdy It is, however, possible that I 
may have been inaccurate m my perccjition of what 
111 Johnson iclatcd, and that ho may have been talk- 
ing of the same ludicioiis tiagical subject that Mr 
Hume had mentioned —Boswell 

The story of Comhahu^, which was originally told 
bj Lucian, may be found in Bayle’s Dictionaiy — 

11a LONE 
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It IS hardly to be behoved what absurd and in- 
decent images men will introduce into their 
writmgs, without being sensible of the absurdity 
and indecency I remember Lord Orreiy told 
me that there was a pamphlet written against 
Sir Kobert Walpole, the wliole of which wa» 
an allegory on the Phallic obscenity. The 
Duchess of Buckingham asked Lord Orrery wJio 
this person was’ Ho answered ho did not 
know She said she would ^ send to Mr 
Pnltencjr, who, she sui^posed, would inform her 
So tlien, to pi event her from making herself 
ridiculous, Loid Oil eiy sent her Giace a note, 
in which he gave her to undei stand what was 
meant ’ 

He was voiy silent this evening and read in 
a vaiiety of books suddenly throwing down 
one and t iking up another 

He talked of going to Streathara that night, 
Tailou. ‘You’ll be robbed if you do or yon 
must shoot a highwayman Now, I would 1 atlu'r 
be robbed than do that ; I would not shoot a 
liighwayman.’ Johnhon ‘ But I would lather 
shoot him in the instant when ho is attempting 
to rob mo, than afterwards swear against him at 
the Old Bailey to take away his life, aftei he 
li IS robbed mo I am surer I am right m tlie 
one case than iin the other I may be mistaken 
IS to the man when I swear I cannot bo mis- 
taken if I shoot hmi m the act Besides, we 
feel less iiluctance to takeaway a man’s life 
when wc aio heated by the injuiy, thin to do it 
at a ilistance of time by an oath, after we have 
cooled ’ Boswell ‘So, sir, you would ratlur 
act from the motive of piivatc passion than 
that of public advantage ’ Johnson . ‘ Nay, sii, 
when I shoot the highwayman I act from both ’ 
Boswell ‘ Very well, very well Thcie is no 
catching him ’ Johnson. ‘At the same time, 
one does not know what to say. For peih.ips 
one may, a year after, hang himself from uneasi- 
ness for having shot a highwayman I * Few 
minds arc fit to be trusted with so gieat a thing ’ 
Boswi- LL ‘ Then, sir, you would not shoot him ^ ’ 
Johnson ‘But I might bo vexed aftei waida 
for that, too ’ 

Thralc’s carriage not having come for him as 
he expected, I acconijianied him some ji.irt of 
the way home to his own house. I told him 


* The late Duke of Montiose was gincnlly said to 
have been unt isy on tliat account , hut I can con- 
tradict the repoit fiom his Giace’s own auihoiity As 
lie used to admit 1110 to very easy convtisiiion with 
him, I took the liberty to introduce the subjet t liis 
Giace told me that wlien riding one night, ucai Lon- 
don, he was attacked by two highwaymen on horseback, 
and that he instantly shot one of them, upon which 
the other galloped off, that his scivant, wlio was veiy 
well mounted, pioposed to pursue him and take him, 
but that his Grace said, ‘ No, we liavc had blood enough . 
I hope the man may live to repent ’ His Graee, upon 
my presuming to put the question, assured me that 
his mind was not at all clouded by what he had thui 
done m self-defence — Boswell. 
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that I had talked of him to Mr. Dunning a few 
d lys before, and had said that in his company 
we (lid not so much interchange conversation as 
listen to him , and that Dunning observed upon 
this, ‘One is always willing to listen to Dr 
Johnson ’ to which I answered, ‘ Tli it is a great 
deal from you, sir’ ‘Yes, sir,’ said Johnson, 
‘a great deal indeed Ilcie is a man willing to 
listen, to whom the world is listening all the 
rest of the year * Bosw ill ‘I think, sir, it is 
right to tell one man of such a handsome thing 
which has been said of him by another It 
tends to increase benevolence.’ JoiiNbON . 
‘ Undoubtedly it is light, sir ’ 

On 'J’uesday, Ajiiil 7 , I bre^akfasted with him 
at bis liouse He said, ‘nobody was content’ 
I mentioned to him a resiiectriblo person in Scot- 
land whom he knew , and I asseited that I re illy 
believed he was always content Johnson ‘No, 
sii, he IS not content with the present , ho has 
always some new scheme, some new plantation, 
something which is futuie You know he was 
not content as a widower, for ho mairied again ’ 
Boswfll ‘ But he is not restless ’ Johnson 
‘Sir, he IS only locally at rest A chymist is 
locilly at rest; but his mind is haid at work 
Tins gentleman h is done with extern il cxei tioiis 
It 18 too late for him to engage 111 distant in ojec ts ’ 
BoswiaiL ‘He seems to amuse himself {piite 
well to have his attention fixed, and his tian 
(piillity pieservcd by very srn ill matters I 
have tiled tins , but it would not do with me ’ 
JoHVHON (hugbing) ‘No, sir, it must be born 
with a m ui to be contenteul to take up with 
littlo things AYomen have a groat ad van ti go 
that they may take up with little things, witli- 
out disgiacing themselves, a man cannot, 
except with fiddling Had I learnt to fiddle, I 
should have done nothing else ’ Boswfll 
‘ I’r ly, sir, did you ever play on any musical 111- 
stiiiment’’ JoHNbON ‘ No, sir, I once bouglit 
me a flageolet ; but I ne\ er made out a tunc ’ 
B()h\vi<ll ‘A flageolet, sir’ — so small an in- 
strument ’ * I should like to heai you pl.iy on the 
violoncello T/iat should have been you? instru- 
ment.’ JoHNbON . ‘Sii, I iiiight as well have 
played on the violoncello as another , but I 
should have done nothing else No, sir , a man 
would never undertake great things could he 
be amused with small I once tried knotting 
Dcmptei’s sister undertook to teach me , but I 
could not leani it ’ Boswell ‘So, sii, it will 
be related in pompous naiiative, “Once for his 
amusement he tiled knotting , nor did this Hei- 
cules disdain the distaff”’ Johnson* ‘Knit- 
ting of stockings is a good amusement As a 
fieeman of Abeideen, I should bo a knitter of 

^ When I told this to Miss Seward, she smiled, and 
tei»c lied, with admiiable readiness, fiom Acts and 
Valatca, 

* Bring me a hundred reeds of ample growth. 

To iiKikc a pipe for my capacious mouxu ’ 

•--Boswell. 


stockings.’ He asked me to go down with him 
and dine at Mr Thrale’s at Streatham, to which 
I agreed I had lent him An Account of Scot- 
land in 1702 , written by a man of vaiious inquiry, 
an English chaplain to a regiment stationed there. 
JoHNHON . ‘It IS sad stuff, sir, miserably 
written, as bpoks in general then were There 
IS now an elegance of style universally diffused. 
No man now writes so ill as Maitin’a At count 
of the Hebrides is wiittcn A man could not 
write so ill if he should tiy Set a merchant’s 
clerk now to write, and he’ll do better ’ 

Ho talked tome with sciious concern of a 
certain female fiiend’s ‘ laxity of naiiation, and 
inattention to tiuth ’ — ‘I am as much vexed,’ 
said he, ‘at the ease with which she heais it 
mentioned to her as at the thing itself I told 
her, “ Madam, you are contented to hear eve ry 
diy said to you, what the highest of mnukiiid 
have died foi, rather than bear ” You know, 
sir, the highest of mankind have died ritlier 
than bear to bo told they have iittcied a false- 
hood Do talk to hei of it , I am we.uy ’ 

Boswell : ‘AVas not Dr. John Campbell « 
very inaccurate man in his iniiativc, "ii ^ Ho 
once told me tliat he drank tlmteen bottles of 
liort at a sitting Johnson ‘ Why, sii, I do 
not know tli it Campbell ever lied with pen and 
ink , but you could not entirely dept'iid on any- 
thing that he told you in conversation, if there 
w.is fact mixed with it. However, I love 
Cimpbell lie was a solid oithodox man, he 
had a leverencc for religion Though defc'ctive 
in piactico, he ivas religious in piinnplo, and 
ho did nothing gio&sly wrong that I have 
lieaid ’ * 

I told him that I had been present the day 
before wlien Mis Montagu, the literal y lady, 
sit to Miss Reynolds foi her lucturc , and th.it 
she said, ‘she had bound up Mr Gibbon’s His- 
foiy without the last two offensive chapteis , 
for that she thought the book so far good, as it 
gave, m an elegant manner, the substance of 

* Lord Macartney ob'sLivts upon this ptos.-igii ‘I 
liavc hcai<l him tell many things, winch, thouj,h cni- 
btlhshed by tliur mode of naiiative, had their found.v 
tion in truth, but I ne\er reniembu anything ap- 
pioaching to this If lie had written it, I should have 
supjiosed some wag had put the tigiiio of one befoie 
the three ’ — I am, however, absolutely ceitaui that Dr 
Campbell told me it, and I gave paitn iil.ar attention to 
it, being mjself a lo\er of wine, and theicfoic cuiious 
to lie.ar whattvci is loinaikable conceining dunking 
There can bo no doubt that some men can dunk, with- 
out suffeiiiig any injury, such a quantity as to otheis 
appears inciedible It is but fair to add th.at Dr 
Cainiibell told me he took a veiy long time to this 
grc.at potation, and I have hcaid Dr Johnson say. 
Sir, if a man dunks very slowly, and lets one glass 
c v.qiorate before he takes another, 1 know not how long 
he may dunk.’ Dr Campbell nicntioned a Colonel of 
Mihtia who sat with him all the time and drank 
equally —Boswell. 

^ Dr John Campbell died about two years 'before 
tills conversation took place , Dec 10, 1775 — Malonb. 
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the ba(I writers mcdii ccvi^ which the late Lord 
Lyttleton advised her to read * Johnson 
‘ Sir, she has not read them she shows none of 
this impetuosity to me she does not know 
Greek, and I fancy knows little Latin She is 
willing you should think she knows them ; but 
she does not say she does’ Boswfil *Mi 
Hams, who was piescnt, agreed with her * 
Johnson ‘Hams was laughing at her, sir 
Hams IS a sound solid scholar , he does not 
like intcilopcrs Hams, however, is a png, and 
a bad png ' I looked into his book, and thought 
he did not undcistand his own system ’ Eos- 
^VFLL ‘Ho says plain things in a formal and 
abstract way, to be sure, but his method is 
good for to have clear notions ujion any sub- 
ject, we must have recouise to anxlytic aiiangc- 
nient ’ Johnson ‘Sir, it is what everybody 
does, whctlici they will or no Eut sometimes 
things may be made darker by definition I see 
a C020. I define her, Animal quath upesinminans 
CO} n utum. Eut a goat ruminates, and a cow may 
have no hoins. Coio la plainer ’ Eoswell ‘ I 
think Di Fianklm’s definition of iILm a good 
one — “a tool-making animal”’ Johnson 
‘Eut many a man never made a tool and 
suppose a man without ar;us, ho could not 
make a tool ’ 

Talking of dunking wine, he said, ‘I did not 
leave off wine bcc uiso I '?;ould not bear it I I 
have drunk three bottles of port without being 
the woiso for it Univcisity ColUgo has wit- 
nessed this’ Boswell ‘Why then, sir, did 
you leave it off ’’ Johnson ‘Why, sir, because 
it IS much better for a man to be sure tliat ho is 
never to be intoxicated, never to lose the powei 
over himself I shall not begin to dunk wine 
till I grow old, and want it’ Eoswi-LL ‘I 
tliink, sir, you once said to me that not to drink 
wme was a great deduction from life ’ John- 
son ‘ It IS a diminution of pleasure, to be sure, 
but I do not say a diminution of happiness 
Tlieie IS moie hapi)incss in being rational ’ 
Bob WELL ‘But if we could have pleasure 
always, should not we be happy ’ The greatest 
part of men would compound for pleasuie ’ 
Johnson* ‘Suiiposing wo could have pleasure 
always, an intellectual man would not com- 
pound for it. The greatest pait of men would 
compound, because the greatest pait of men arc 
gross ’ Eoswi' LL ‘ I allow there may be greater 
pleasure than from wine. I have had more 


* What my fi lend meant by these words conceiniiig 
the amiable philosopher of Salisbury, 1 am at a loss to 
understand A friend suggests that Johnson tliought 
his manner as a water affected, while at the same time 
the matter did not compensate for that fault In short, 
that he meant to make a remaik quite different from 
that which a celebrated gentleman made on a very emi- 
nent physician ‘ He is a coxcomb, but a satisfactory 
toxcomb '—Boswell. 

The celebrated gentleman here alluded to was the late 
Bight Honourable William Geiard Hamilton. — Ma- 
lone 
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pleasure from your conversation I have indeed; 
I assure you I have’ Johnson. ‘When we 
talk of pleasure, we mean sensual pleasure. 
When a man says he had pleasure with a woman, 
he does not mean conveisation, but something 
of a different nature Philosophers tell you 
that idea sure is contrary to happiness Gioss 
men prefer animal pleasure So there are men 
who have prefeiied living among savages ’ Now 
what a wictch must he bo who is content with 
such conversation as can bo had among savages 1 
You may remember an officer at Fort Augustus, 
who had served in America, told us of a woman 
whom they were obliged to hmd, in order to get 
her back from savage life’ BObWELL * ‘Slie 
must have been an animal, a beast ’ JollNbON : 
‘Sir, she was a speaking cat ’ 

I mentioned to him that I had become very 
weary 111 a company where I hcxid not a single 
intellectual sentence, except that ‘a man who 
had been settled ton years in IMinoica was 
become a much infeiioi man to what he was in 
London, because a man’s mind grows naiiow iij 
a naiiow place’ Johnson ‘A man’s miiul 
grows n.iirow in a narrow pi ice, whose mind is 
eiiliigcd only because be has lived 111 a huge 
pi ice but what is got by books and tlnuking, 
IS picseivcd m a narrow place as well ns m a 
bilge pi ICC A man cannot know modes of hie 
as well in Minorca as m London, but he may 
study mathematics as well in Minorca ’ Bos- 
WI'LL ‘I don’t know, sii, if you had lemamed 
tin years in the Isle of Coll, you would not have 
been the man you now aie ’ Johnson ‘Yes, 
sir, if I hid been there from fifteen to twenty- 
hvo , but not if fiom twenty-five to tbiity live ’ 
Boswell ‘ I own, sir, the spirits winch I have 
ill London make me do eveiythmg with more 
readiness and vigour. I can talk twice as much 
in London as anywhere else ’ 

Ot Goldsmith he said, ‘He was not an agree- 
iblc comxnnion, for lie talked always tor fame 
A man who does so never can be xffeasing The 
man who talks to unbuithcn his niiiid is the 
man to delight yon. An eminent fiiciid of 
ours* IS not so agreeable as the viiuty of his 
knowledge would otherwise make him, because 
he talks iiaitly from ostentation ’ 

Soon after our ariival at Thi ale’s, I heaid one 
of the maids calling eagerly on another to go to 
Dr Jolitibon I wondered what tins could 
mean I afterwards learnt that it was to give 
her a Bible which he had brought from London 
as a piescnt to her. 

Ho was for a considerable time occupied in 
reading Memoiies de Fontcntlle, leaning and 
swinging upon the low gate into the court, 
without his hat. 

I looked into Lord Kaimes’s Sketches of the 
History of Man , and mentioned to Dr Johnson 
his censure of Charles the Fifth for celebrating 


1 Buiktt. 
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his funeral obsequies m hia lifetime, which I 
told him I had been used to think a solemn and 
affecting act Johnson : * Why, sir, a man may 
dispose his mmd to think so of that act of 
Charles ; but it is so liable to ridicule, tliat if 
one man out of ten thousand laughs at it, he’ll 
make the othei nine thousand nine hundred and 
ninety-nine laugh too.’ I could not agree with 
him in this 

Sir John Piinglo had expressed a wish that I 
would ask ])r Jolinson’s opinion what were the 
best English seimons for style I took an 
oi>portu)iity to-day of mentioning scvcial to 
him Atteibuiy'-' Johnson ‘ Yes, sir, one of 
the best’ Eoswlll ‘ Tillotson ’ Johnson 
‘ Wliy, not now I sliould not advise a pieachcr 
at this d.iy to imitate Tillotson’s style , though I 
don’t know , I should be cautious of objecting to 
what has liecii applauded by so many suiliages — 
Soutli IS one of the best, if you except liis 
peeuhnrities, and his violence, and sometimes 
coarseness of l.ingu igo — Seed has a very fine 
stylo, but he is not veiy theological — Jortin’s 
seimons aio very elegant — Sherlock’s style, too, 
IS viiy th gint, though ho has not m.ido it his 
piincipal study — And you nuy add Smalliidgc* 
All the Littd pieachers have a good style 
Indeed, nobody now talks inucli of style cvciy- j 
body Lompostb pi city well Theio aie no sucli ' 
inhainuinious juiiods as there weie a hundi(<l 
yeais ago I should recoinmend Dr Cl tike's 
seimons, weie lie oithodox However, it is 
veiy well known ic/zcie ho is not oithodox, 
which was ujioii the doctiine of the Tiinity, as 
to which he is a condemned heretic so one is 
awaie of it’ Dohuell ‘I like Ogden’s aVo 
0)1 I*) <(1/1) veiy much, both foi matness of 
slyle and subtle ty of re isoniiig ’ Johnson ‘I 
should like to i<‘id all that Ogden has wntten ’ 
J}os\M I li ‘ Wliit I wibh to know is, what sei- 
inons afi Old tlie best sjiocimen of English [uiljut 
eloqueme ’ Johnson ‘Wo have no seimons 
addiessid to the p issions, that aic good foi 
anything , if you me 111 that kind of eloquence ’ 
A Oia iuilMAN (wliose name I do not iccollcct) 
‘MVie not Dtidd’s seimons addiessod to the 
passions'''’ Johnson ‘ They weie nothing, sir, 
be they addiessLd to what they may ’ 

At dinnei JMis Thrale expiessed a wish to go 
and see Stotland JoHNbON ‘{Seeing Scotland, 
liia<lam, is only seeing a worse England It is 
seeing the llower giadually fade away to tne 
Hiked stalk {Seeing the Hebiidcs, iiideeel, is 
seeing quite a difleicnt scene ’ 

Our pool fiicnd, Mr Thomas Davies, was 
•oon to have a henclit at Druiy Lane Theatic, as 
■omo relief to Ins imfoitunato circumstances 
We vveio all waimly inteiestcd for liis success, 
and liad contiibuted to it Hovvevei, we 
thought there was no haiin in liaving our joke, 
when he could not be huit by it. I pioposed 
tliat he should bo brought on to speak a jiio- 
logue upon the occasion , and I began to mutter 


fragments of what it might be ; as, that when 
now grown old, he was obliged to cry, ‘ Poor 
Tom’s a-cold , ’-^that he owned he had been 
di iven from the stage by a Churchill, but that 
was no disgrace, for a Churchill had beat the 
Fiench, — that he had been satiiized as ‘mouth- 
ing a sentence asiurs mouth a bone,’ but he 
was now glad of a bone to pick ‘ Nay,’ said 
Johnson, ‘ I would have him to say, 

Mad Tom is come to see the woild again ”* 

He and I returned to town in the evening 
Upon the road, I endeavoured to m.iintam, in 
argument, tliat a landed gentleman is not under 
any obligation to reside upon his estate , and 
that by living m Ixmdon he does no injuiy to 
his country Johnson ‘Why, sir, lie docs no 
injury to his country in general, because tho 
money winch he draws from it gits hick again 
in circulation , but to his particular distin t, Ins 
paiticular parish, he docs an injury All tliat 
lie has to give away is not given to those who 
liavc the fust claim to it And though I liavo 
Slid that the money ciiculatcs back, it is a long 
time befoie that happens Then, su, a man of 
family and esf ite ought to considei liimsilf as 
having t!ic chaigc of a disiiict ovei which he is 
to difiuse civility and hajiiuness ’ ^ 

Next day 1 found him at liome in the morn- 
ing He piaiseilDelany’s Ohso i at tons onSif ift, 
said that his book and Loid Oiieiy’s might both 
be tiue, though one viewed Swift muie, and tlio 
other less favouialJy , and tliat, bi tween both, 
we nnglit liave a complete notion of Swift 
Talking of a in in’s icsolvnig to deny himself 
the use of wine fiom nioial and ichgious con- 
sidci itions, lie said, ‘ lie must not doubt about 
it Will'll one doubts is to pleisuii', we know 
wliat will he the coni.lusioii I now no moie 
tbmk of dunking wine th in a lioise docs The 
wane u2)on the t iblc is no moie foi me than for 
the dog that is uiidei the table, ’ 

CHxVPTEIl XLIV. 

1778 

On Thuisday, April 9 , I dined with Johnson at 
Sir Joshua Ileynolds’s, with tlie Lishop of St 
Asiph (Dr Shipley), Mr All in luinibay,' Mr 
(hhbon, Mr Camhiidge, and Mr Langtoii Mr. 
Jvimsay had lately ictuincd fioni Italy, and 
entci tamed us with his obseivations ujion 
Hoi ace’s villa, which he had examined with 
gicat care I relislied this much, as it hi ought 
flesh into my mind what I had viewed with 
gicat pleasuie thirteen yeais befoio. The 


* Sco, liowevti, the conversation under Sept 20, 
1777, vvlure his dcciMun on this subject is luuio 
favoura\>le to the absentee — MALON^ 

2 Allan Ranibay, jtainter to lus Majesty, who died 
10th of August 17^4, 111 the seventj-tiist jear of his 
age, much regretted by his friends —Boswell. 
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Bishop, Dr. Johnson, and Mr. Cambridge 
]oine(l with ]\Ir Ramsay in recollecting the 
various lines m Horace relating to the subject 
Horace’s journey to Brundusium being men- 
tioned, Sat 1 1 5, Johnson observed, that the 
brook which he dcsciibes is to be seen now, cx.~ 
actly as at that time and that he had often 
wondered how it happened that small biooks, 
such as this, kept the same situation for ages, 
notwithstanding earthquakes, by which even 
mountains have been changed, and agriculture, 
which produces such a variation upon the sur- 
face of the earth Cambridge . ‘A Spanish 
writer 1 j IS tins thought in a poetical conceit 
After obscivmg that most of the solid stiuctuu s 
of Home art‘ totally penciled, while the Tiber 
remains the same, he adds, 

“I ;0 que eia firine liuid, solamoute 
Lo tugitivo ijeiinantce y dm a 

Johnson ‘Sir, that is taken from Janus Vita- 
hs . — 

“ immotalahesount , 

kt que pcriieUi6 sunt agitata inanent '** 

The liishop said, it appeared from Hoi ace’s 
wiitings that he was a cheerful contcnte<l man 
Johnson ‘We have no reason to believe that, 
my Lord Are wo to think Pope w is happy, 
because ho says so m his wiitings’ We see in 
his wiitings what he wished the state of his 
mind to appear Dr Young, who pined for 
inefeiment, talks with contempt of it in his 
writings, and alfects to despise everything that 
he did not despise ’ Biyiioi’ op St Asaph 
‘ He was like other chaplains, looking foi vacan- 
cies but that IS not peculiar to the cleigy I 
remember when I was with the army, after the 
battle of Lafeldt, the ofliceis senously giumbled 
that no geneial was killed ’ Cambridge ‘ We 
may believe Horace moie, when he says 
“ Uoina* Tibui amem ventosus, Tibme Roinain,” 
than when ho boasts of his consistency . 

“ Ml* coii'il.irc mihi scis, et disrodpie tristi in, 
Quandocrnqne tialnint invisa nogotia Komara *** 

Boswell ‘ How haid is it that man can never 
be at rest ’ * Ramsay ‘ It is not in his nature 
to be at rest When he is at lest, he is m the 
worst state that he can bo m , foi he has nothing 
to agitate him. He is then like the man in the 
Irish song * 

** Theic lived a young man in Ballinacrazy, 

Who wuitfd a wife for to make him unaisy 

Goldsmith being mentioned, Johnson observed 
that it was long befoie his merit came to be 
acknowledged that ho once comjilamed to him, 
in ludicrous teims of distress, ‘Whenever I 
write anything, the public maie a point to know 
nothing about it ’ but that his Traiellei ^ brought 
him into high reputation. Langton * ‘ There 
is not one bad line in that poem — no one of 


* Alley Cioker 

• First published in 1765 — Malon*. 
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Dryden’s careless verses * Sir Joshua : * 1 
was glad to hear Charles Fox say it was ona 
of the finest poems in the English language,* 
Langton* ‘Why were you glad? You surely 
had no doubt of this before ’ Johnson • * No ; 
the merit of The Traveller is so well estabhshed 
that Mr Fox’s praise cannot augment it nor 
his censure dimmish it ’ Sir Joshua ‘ But 
his fi lends may suspect they had too great a 
paitiality for him’ Johnson ‘Nay, sir, the 
partiality of liis friends was always against him. 
It was with ditticulty we could give him a hear- 
ing Goldsmith had no settled notions upon 
any subject, so he talked always at landom 
It seemed to be his intention to bluit out what- 
ever was m his mind, and sec what would be- 
come of it He was angiy, too, when catched 
in an absurdity , but it did not prevent him 
fiom falling into another the next minute I 
remember Chimicr,* after talking with him 
some time, said, “Well, I do belli vo ho wiotc 
this poem himself and let me tell you, that is 
liclieving a great deal ” Chamier once asked 
him what he meant by slow, the last woid m 
the hist line of The Tiavtllti , — 

“Remote, unfn ended, mebncholy, slow ” 

Did he mean tardiness of locomotion*^ Gold- 
smith, who would say something without coiisi- 
deiation, answered, “Yes ” I was sitting by, 
and said, “No, sir ; you do not mean tardiness 
of locomotion , you mean that sluggishness of 
mind which comes upon a man m solitude ” 
Chamier bi lieved then that I had written the 
line, as much as if ho had seen me wiite it 
Goldsmith, however, was a man who, whatever 
he wrote, did it better than any othei man could 
do He deserved a place in Westminster 
Abbey , and every year he lived, would have 
deseived it better Ho had indeed been at no 
pains to fill his mind with knowledge. He 
tiansplanted it from one place to anothei ; and 
it did not settle in his mind , so he could not 
tell what was in his own books ’ 

We talked of living in the country John- 
son ‘ No wise man will go to live in the 
country unless he has something to do whtch 
can be better done in the country For in- 
stance, if he IS to shut himself up for a year to 
study a science, it is better to look out to 
the fields than to an opposite wall Then, 
if a man walks out m the country, there 
IS nobody to keep him from walking m 
again , but if a man walks out in London, 
ho lb not sure when he shall walk in again. 
A great city is, to be sure, the school for 
studying life , and “ the proper study of man- 
kind IS man,” as Pope observes * Boswell . ‘ I 
fancy London is the best place for society : 
though I have heard that the very first society 


* Anthony Chamier, Esq , a member of the Lii*- 
RARY Club, and Under-Secretary of State He died 
Oct 12, 17«0 —Malone. 
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of Pans is still beyond anything that we have 
heie.’ Johnson. ‘Sir, I question if m Pans 
such a company as is sitting round this table 
could be got together in less than half a year 
They talk in France of the felicity of men and 
women living together the tiuth is, that there 
the men are not higher than the women, they 
know no more than the women do, and they 
are not held down in their conversation by the 
presence of women * Kamsay ‘ Literature is 
upon the growth , it is in its spring in Fiance , 
hei e it IS rather passte ’ J ohnhoN * Literature 
was in France long before we had it Pans 
was the second city for the revival of letters 
Italy had it first, to be sure What have wc 
done for literature equal to what was done by 
the ,Stcj)liani and otliers in Fiance ’ Oui liteia- 
tuic came to us through Fiance Caxton punted 
oidy two books, Chaucer and Gower ^ that weio 
not translated fiorn the French, and Chaucer, 
wc know, took much from the Italians No, 
sir, if litciature be in its spring in France, it is 
a second spiing, it is after a winter. We are 
now before tlio Fiench in literature, but we 
had it long after them In Kngland, any man 
who wears a sword and a powdered wig is 
ashamed to be illiterate I believe it is not so 
in Frame Yet thoicis probably a great deal 
of leal rung in France, because they have such a 
number of religious establishments , so many 
men who have nothing else to do but to study 
I do not know this , but I take it upon the com- 
mon principles of chance Where there aie 
many shooters some will hit.’ 

We talked of old age Johnson (now in his 
seventieth year) said, ‘ It is a man’s own fault, 
it is from want of use, if his mind grows torpid 
in old ago * The bishop asked if an old man 
does not lose faster than he gets Johnson * I 
think not, my Lord, if ho exerts himself ’ One 
of the company rashly observed that he thought 
it was hapiiy for an old man that insensibility 
comes upon him Johnson (with a noble ele- 
vation and disdain) ‘No, sir, I should never be 
ha[)py by being less rational ’ IlisiioP OF St 
Asaph. ‘Your wish then, sir, is yrjpdff’Knv 
it'^oco'Koju.tvof ’ Johnson : ‘Yes, my Lord ’ IIis 
Loidsliip mentioned a charitable establishment 
in Wah'S where people were maintained and 
supplied with eveiy thing, upon the condition of 
then contributing the weekly pi oduco of their 
labour , and he said they grew quite torpid for 
the want of propeity. Johnson* ‘ They have 
no object for hope Their condition cannot be 
better It is rowing without a port ’ 

One of the company asked him the meaning of 
the expression in Juvenal, unius lacei tee John- 
son ‘ I think it clear enough , as much ground 
as one may have a chance to find a lizard upon ’ 
Commentators have differed as to the exact 
meaning of the expression by which the poet 
intended to enforce the sentiment contained in 
the passage where these words occur. It is 


enough that they mean to denote even a very 
small possession, provided it be a man’s own ; 

* Est aliquid, quo( unque loco, quocunque recessu, 
Umiis Bcse douunum fecisse lacertce ’ 

This season there was a whimsical fashion in 
the newspapcis of applying Shakspeaie’s words 
to describe living peisons well known in the 
woild, which was done under the title of 
Modern Chai acters from IShaLspca) e , many of 
which were admiiably adapted The fancy took 
so much, that they were afterwaids collected 
into a pamphlet Somebody said to Johnson, 
across the table, that he liad not been m those 
characters ‘ Yes,’ said he, ‘I have I should 
have been boriy to be left out ’ He then re- 
peated wliat had been aj)plied to him, 

‘ You must bonow me Gauaganiua’s mouth ' 

Miss Reynolds, not perceiving at once the 
me imng of tins, he was obliged to explain it to 
her, which had something of an awkward and 
ludicrous effect ‘ AVhy, madam, it hasarefer- 
enco to me, as using big words, which require 
the mouth of a giant to pionounce them Gaia- 
gantuais the name of a giant in R ibelais ’ KoR- 
WKbb ‘ But, sir, theie is another amongst them 
for you 

“ ITe would not flatter Neptune for his tiidcnt. 

Or Jove lor liis power to tliuiidei 

Johnron ‘Theie is nothing marked in that. 
No, sii, Garagantua is the best ’ Notwith- 
standing this case and good humour, when I a 
little while aftei wards repeated his sarcasm on 
Keniick, wliuh was leceived with applause, he 
asked, ‘ Who said that ’ and on my suddenly 
answering Gaiw/antua, he looked seiious, winch 
was a sulficient indication that he did not wish 
it to be kept uji 

When we went to tlie drawing-room there 
was a rich assemblage Besides tlie company 
who had been at dinner, there were Mi Gaiiiek, 
Ml Ilairis of Salisbuiy, Dr Beicy, Di Buiney, 
tlie Honourable Mis Oholmondelcy, Miss Han- 
nah More, etc etc. 

After wandering about in a kind of pleasing 
distraction for some tune, I got into a comer 
with Johnson, Ganick, and Harris Garihck: 
(to Hairis) ‘Pray, sir, have you loid Potter’s 
jKschylusC Haihus ‘Yes and think it 
pi city’ Garrick (to Johnson). ‘And what 
think you, sir, of it’’ Johnson: ‘I thought 
what I read of it vcrhiagc , but upon Mr. 
Hairis’s recommendation I will read a jilay. 
(To Mr Harris ) Don’t presciibe two ’ Mr. 
Harris suggested one, I do not lern ember which. 
Johnson : ‘Wo must tiy its effect as an Eng- 
lish poem; that is the way to judge of the 
merit of a translation Translations are, in 
general, for people who cannot read the ori- 
ginal * I mentioned the vulgar saying that 
Pope’s Homer was not a good representation 
of the oiigmal Johnson : ‘ Sir, it is the 
greatest work of tlie kind that has ever been 
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produced.* Boswell ; ‘ The truth is, it is 
impossible perfectly to translate poetry. In a 
different language it may be the same tunc, but 
it has not the same tone. Homer plays it on 
a bassoon ; Pope on a flageolet ’ Harris ‘ I 
tlunk heroic poetiy is best m blank verse ; yet it 
appears that 1 hyme is essential to English poetry, 
fiom our deficiency in metrical quantities. In 
my opinion, the chief excellence of our language 
is numerous prose* Johnson; ‘Sir 'VViUiam 
Temple * was the first wiiter who gave cadence 
to Enghsh prose Before this time they were 
careless of arrangement, and did not mind 
whether a sentence ended with an iinpoitant 
word or an insignificant word, or with wliat 
part of speech it was concluded ’ Mr Langton, 
who now had joined us, commended Claieiidon 
JoiiNboN ‘Ho is objected to for his paien* 
theses, his involved clauses, and his want of 
harmony But he is supported by his matter 
It is, indeed, owing to a i)lethoiy of matter 
that his stylo is so faulty every substance 
(smiling to Mr. Hams) has so many accidents 
To be distinct, wo must talk aiialytitally If 
we analyse linguage, we must speak of it giam- 
matically, if we analyse argument, we must 
speak of it logically.’ Garrick ‘ Of all the 
tianslations tliat ever weie attempted, I think 
Elphinston’s Maitial the most extiaoidinaiy 
Ho consulted me ui)on it, who am a little of an 
epigiarnmatist myself, you know. I told him 
fieely, “You don’t seem to have that turn” 
I asked liim if he was seiious, and finding he 
was, I advised him against imbhshing Why, 
his tianslation is moie difficult to uiideistaud 
than the oiiginal I thought him a man of 
Bonie talents , but ho seems crazy m this ’ 
Johnson ‘fSir, you have done what I had not 
courage to do But ho did not ask my advice, 
and I did not force it upon him to make him 
angiy witli me* Garrick ‘But as a frieml, 
811 — * Johnson ‘ AVHiy, such a friend as I am 
with him — no.* Garrick ‘But if you see a 
fi lend going to tumble over a precipice ^ ’ 
Johnson ‘That is an extravagant case, sir 
You are sure a fiiend will thank you for hinder 
ing him from tumbling over a pieciiJice, but 
in the other case, I should hurt his vanity, and 
do him no good He would not take my advice 
His brotlici -in-law, Strahari, sent him a sub 
Bciiiition of £50, and said he would send him £50 
more, if he would not iiubhsh.* Garrick 
‘ What ’ eh ’ is Strahan a good judge of an epi 
gram ? Is not he rather an obtuse man, eh ’ ’ 
Johnson ‘Why, sir, he may not be a judge 
of an epigram , but you see he is a judge of what 
is not an epigram ’ Boswell . ‘ It is easy for 
you, Mr Gariick, to talk to an author as you 
talked to Elxihinston , you, who have been so 
long the manager of a theatre, rejecting the 


* A celebrated scholar and statesman He was born 

In 1G28, and died m 1700 


plays of poor authors. You are an old judge, 
who have often pronounced sentence of death. 
You are a practised surgeon, who have often 
amputated hmbs . and though this may have 
been for the good of your patients, they cannot 
like you Those who have undergone a dread- 
ful operation are not very fond of seeing the 
oiieiator again.* Garrick ‘Yes, I know enough 
of that. Thcie was a reverend gentleman (Mr. 
Hawkins), who wrote a tragedy, the siege of 
something,* which I refused.* Harris ‘So 
the siege was raised.* Johnson ‘Ay, became 
to me and complained ; and told me that Garrick 
said his play was wrong in the concoction. 
Now, what is the concoction of a play ?’ (Here 
Garrick started, and twisted himself, and seemed 
sorely vexed , for Johnson told me he believed 
tho story was true ) Garrick • ‘I — I — I — said, 
concoction ’* Johnson (smiling)* ‘AVcll, 
he left out And Rich, he said, refused 

him in false English he could show it under 
his hand * Garrick ‘ He wrote to mo in 
violent wrath for having refused his play : “ Sir, 
this IS growing a veiy seiious andteriible affair. 
I am resolved to publish iny play. I will appeal 
to tho world , and how will your judgment 
ajipear !** I answered, “Sir, notwithstanding all 
tho sciiousness, and all tho terrors, I have no 
objection to your publisliing your play , and as 
you live at a great distance (Devonshire, I be- 
lieve), if you will send it to me, I will convey 
it to the pi css.” I never heard more of it — ha 1 
ha I ha * * 

On Friday, April 10, I found Johnson at home 
in the moining We resumed the conveisation 
of yesterday He put me in mind of some of 
it which escaped my memory, and enabled me 
to record it more perfectly than I otherwise 
could have done. He w.is much pleased with 
my paying so great attention to his lecommenda- 
tion in 1703, the peiiod when our acquaint.mce 
began, that I should keep a journal; and I 
could peiceive he was secretly pleased to find so 
mucli of tho fruit of his mmd preserved , and 
.IS he had been used to imagine and say that he 
always laboured when ho said a good thing, it 
delighted him, on a review, to find that his 
conversation teemed with point and imagery. 

I said to him, ‘ You were yesterday, sir, in 
icmarkably good humour, but there was no- 
thing to offend you, nothing to produce irritation 
or violence. There was no bold offender. There 
was not one capital conviction. It was a 
maiden assize You had on your white gloves ’• 

He found fault with our friend Langton for 


' It was called The Siege of Aleppo Mr Hawkins, 
tho author of it, was formerly Proltsbor of Poetry at 
Oxfoid It IS printed m his 8 vols 8vo ~- 

Boswell 

2 Gamck had high authority for this expression, 
Drydeii uses it in las preface to (Edipiis — Malone. 

2 At an assize, when there has been no capital coni 
viction, the judge receives a pair ot white gloves. 
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having been too silent. ‘ Sir,’ said I, ‘you will 
recollect that he very properly took up Sir 
Joshua for being glad that Charles Fox had 
pi .used Goldsmith’s Traveller ^ and you joined 
him ’ Johnson: ‘Yes, sir, I knocked Fox on 
the head, without ceremony Reynolds is too 
much under Fox and Burke at present He is 
under the Fox stai , and the Irish constellation 
lie 18 always under some jilanet ’ Boswell 
‘ There 18 no Fox star ’ Johnson ‘But there 
isaDogst.ir’ Boswell ‘They sny, indeed, 
a fox and a dog are the s imc animal ’ 

I reminded Itim of a gentleman who, Mrs 
Cliolinondcky sod, was first talkative from 
affectation, and thin silent from the same 
cause, th.it he fii>^t thought, ‘I shall be cele 
hi it( d as the liveliest m in in every conip.my , ’ 
and then, all at once, ‘ Oh ! it is much inoic 
respect.ihlc to bo grave, and look wise ’ ‘ He 

h IS reversed the Pythagorean discipline, by 
being first talkative, and then silent He re- 
verses the com so of nature too , he was first the 
gay buttei fly, and then tho creejung worm ’ 
Johnson laughed loud and long at this expan- 
sion and illustration of what he himself had 
told me 

Wo dined together with Mr Scott (now Sir 
AVilliam Scott, his Majesty’s Advocate Ceneral) 
at his chambers in tin* Temple , nobody else 
tliere The ( oni[Mny being small, Johnson w.is 
not in such spiiits as he had been the pie- 
ccding day, and fora consul ei .vide time little 
was said At last he burst foitli ‘Subordina 
tion 18 sadly broken down in this age No man, 
now, has the same authoiity which his fatliei 
had — except a gaoler No master has it ovei 
his seiv.ints, it is diminished in our colleges 
nay, in our grammar schools ’ Boswell 
‘What is tho cause of this, sir’’ Johnson 
‘Why, the coming in of the Scotch ’ (laughing 
sarcastic.illy) Bohwell ‘ Tliat is to say, 
things have been turned topsy-tuivy But 
your sciioiis cause’’ Johnhon ‘Why, sir, 
there .are many ciuscs, the chief of which is, 
I think, the gie.it increase of money No man 
now depends upon the loid of a manor, when 
ho can send to another country and fetch pro 
visions The shoeblack at the entry of my 
couit does not dejiend on me lean dcpiivc 
him but of a penny a day, which he hopes 
somebody else will bring him , and that penny 
I must c.ury to another shoebhick , so the ti ide 
suffers notlung I have exphiincd, in my 
Jotuney to the Htb) idcs, how gold and silver 
destroy feudal subordination But, besides, 
there is a general rel.ixation of reverence No 
sou now depends upon his father, as in formei 
tunes Paternity used to be considered as of 
itself a great thing, which had a right to many 
claims That is, in geiiei.il, reduced to veiy 
small bounds My hope is, that as anarchy 
produces tyranny, this extreme relaxation will 
pioduce/rcnt strictw.* 


Talking of fame, for which there is so great n 
desire, I observed how httle there is of it m 
reality, compared with the other objects of 
human attention ‘Let every man recollect, 
and he will be sensible how small a part of his 
time IS employed in t.ilking or thinking of 
Shakspeare, Volt.airc, or any of tho most cele- 
biated men that have ever lived, or arenow sup- 
posed to occupy the attention and admiration 
of the world Let this be extracted and com- 
pressed , into wh it a narrow space will it go ’ ’ 
I tlien silly introduced Mr G.uiick’s fame, a«id 
his assuming the airs of a grc.at man John- 
son ‘Sir, it IS wonderful how little Ganick 
assumes No, sir, Gairick fortunam leicnntcr 
hahet Consider, sir, — celebrated men, such as 
you have mentioned, have had their appl.iuse 
at a distance , but Garrick had it dashed in his 
f.icc, sounded in his ears, and went home every 
night with the plaudits of a thousand in his 
aanium Then, sir, G.irrick did not find^ but 
made his way to the tables, the levees, and 
almost the bed-ehambers of the great Then, 
sir, Ganick had under him a numerous body of 
peoi)lc , who, from fear of his powei ind hopes 
of his favour, and admiration of his talents, 
were constantly submissive to him And heie 
IS a man who has advanced the dignity of hi® 
profession Ganick h.is in ide a pi lyci a higlier 
ch ii actor ’ Scott ‘ An<l he is a very spriglitly 
writer too ’ Johnson ‘ Yes, sir ; and all tins 
supported by gre it wealth of his own acrpiisi- 
tion If all this had happened to me, I should 
li.ivo had a couple of fellows with long poles 
w liking before me, to knock down evtrybody 
that stood in tho way Coiisidei, if all this 
had happened to Cibber or Quin, they’d have 
jumiicd over tho moon Yet Ganick spe.iks to 
/IS ’ (smiling) Boswftl ‘And G.aniek is a 
very good man, a chaiitablo man ’ Johnson 
‘ 8ir, a liberal man He has given aw.ay more 
money than any man in Englind Thcie may 
bo a little vanity mixed , but he has sliown that 
money is not his fiist object ’ Boswill ‘Yet 
Foote used to say of him, that he walked out 
with an intention to do a gcneious action , but 
turning the corner of a street, he met with the 
ghost of a lialfpenny, which fiightenod him ’ 
Johnson ‘Why, su, that is veiy tiue, too, 
for I never knew a man of whom it could be 
said with less ceitainty to-day, what he will do 
to-moirow, than G.uiick, it depends so much 
on his humour at the tune ’ Scott ‘ I am glad 
to hear of his libeiality Ho has been lepre- 
sented as very saving’ Johnson ‘With his 
domestic saving wo have nothing to do. I re- 
member drinking tea with him long ago, when 
Peg Woffington made it, and he grumbled at 
her for making it too strong ' Ho had then 

* When Johnson told this little anecdote to Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, he mentioned a circumstance which 
he omitted to-day — * Why,' said Garrick, * it is as red 
as blood BoswiLL. 
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begun to feel money in his purse, and did not 
know when he should have enough of it * 

On the subject of wealth, the proper use of 
it, and the effects of that art which is called 
economy, he observed, ‘ It is wonderful to thmk 
how men of very large estates not only spend 
their yearly mcomes, but are often actually in 
want of money. It is clear they have not 
value for what they spend. Lord Shelburne 
told me that a man of high rank, who looks 
into his own affairs, may have all that he ought 
to have, all that can be of any use, or appear 
with any advantage, foi £5000 a year. There- 
fore a great piopoition must go in waste, and, 
indeed, this is the case with most people, what- 
ever their fortune is.* Boswell ‘I have no 
doubt, sir, of this. But how is it^ What 
is waste ’ * Johnson ‘ '\^^ly, sir, breaking 
bottles, and a thousand other things AVastc 
cannot be accurately told, though wo are sen- 
sible how destructive it is Economy on the 
one hand, by which a certain income is made to 
maintain a man genteelly, and waste on the 
other, by which, on the same income, anothei 
man lives shabbily, cannot bo defined It is a 
very nice thing , as one man wears his coat out 
much sooner than another, we cannot tell how ’ 
We talked of wai Johnson. ‘Eveiy man 
thinks meanly of himself for not having been a 
soldier, oi not havmg been at sea.’ Boswell 
‘Lord Mansfield does not’ Johnson. ‘Sir, 
if Lord Mansfield were m a company of geneial 
officers and adinnals who have been in seivice, 
ho would shiink, he’d wish to creep under the 
table.’ Boswell ‘No, he’d think he could 
try them all* Johnson. ‘Yes, if he could 
catch them . but they’d try him much sooner 
No, sir, were Sociatcs and Ch iilcs the Twelfth 
of Sweden both picscnt in any compuiy, and 
Socrates to say, “Follow me, and hcai alectuie 
in philosophy,” and Chailes, laying his hand 
on his sword, to say, “ Follow me, and dethrone 
the Czar , ” a man would be ashamed to follow 
Socrates Sir, the impression is universal yet 
it IS strange As to the s.nloi, when you look 
down from the quaiter-dcck to tlie space below, 
you see tlie utmost e\tiemity of human miseiy 
such crowding, such filth, such stench ! * Bos- 
well i ‘Yet sailors are happy’ Johnson 
‘They are happy as biutcs are happy, with a 
piece of fresh meat — with the giossest sensu- 
ahty. But, sir, the profession of soldiers, and 
sailors has the dignity of danger INIankmd 
reverence those who have got over fear, which 
is so general a weakness * ScoTT . ‘ But is not 
courage mechanical, and to be acquiied?’ 
Johnson ; ‘Why yes, sir, in a collective sense 
Soldiers consider themselves only as i)ait of a 
great machine * Scott . ‘We find people fond 
of being sailors * Johnson ‘ I cannot account 
for that, any more than I can account for other 
•trange perversions of imagination * 

Hu abhocrence of the piofession of a sailor 
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was uniformly violent ; but in conversation he 
always exalted the profession of a soldier. And 
yet I have, in my largo and various collection 
of his writings, a letter to an eminent friend, 
in which he expresses himself thus : ‘ My god- 
son called on mo lately lie is weary, and 
rationally weary, of a militaiy life If you 
can place him in some other state, I think you 
may mcrease his happiness, and secure hii 
viitue A soldier’s time is passed in distress 
and danger, or in idleness and coiniption * 
Such was his cool reflection in his study , but 
whenever he was warmed and animated by the 
piesenco of company, he, like other jihiloso- 
idicrs, whoso minds are impregnated with 
poetical fancy, caught the common enthusiasm 
for splendid lenown 

He talked of IMr diaries Fox, of whose 
ibilities he thought highly, but obseivcd that 
he did not talk much at our Club I have 
heard Mr Gibbon remark, ‘ that Mr Fox could 
not bo afraid of Dr Johnson , yr t he certainly 
was veiy shy of saying anything in Dr John- 
son’s presence * Mr Scott now quoted what 
was said of Alcibiadcs by a Greek poet, to which 
Johnson assented ' 

Ho told us that he had given Mrs Montagu 
a catalogue of all Daniel Defoe’s woiks of im- 
agination , most, if not all of which, as well as 
of his other works, he now enumerated, allowing 
a considerable share of meiit to a man who, 
bled a tiadesman, had written so v<uiou&ly and 
so well. Indeed, his Jlohinsori Ci usoe is enough 
of itself to cstabhsh his reputation 

He expressed great indignation at the impos- 
ture of the Cock Lane ghost, and rclitcd with 
much satisfaction how he had assisted m de- 
tecting the cheat, and had published an a( count 
of it in the newspapers Upon this subject I 
incautiously offended him, by pressing him with 
too many questions, and ho showed his dis- 
ideasure. I apologized, saying that ‘ I asked 
questions in order to bo in sti noted and enter- 
tained, I rejiaired eagerly to the fountain, but 
that the moment he gave me a hint, the moment 
lie put a lock upon the well, I dcsi'stcd ’ ‘But, 
sir,* said he, ‘that is foicing one to do a dis- 
agreeable thing ; * and he continued to rate me. 
‘Nay, sir,’ said I, ‘when you have put a lock 
upon the well, so that I can no longer dunk, do 

* Wishing to discover tlic ancient obsoi-vation here 
refeired to, I applied to Sir William Scott on the sub- 
ject, but ho had no recollection of it My old and 
very learned fiiend. Dr Michael Keanu y, fuimerly 
senior fellow of Tiinity College, Dublin, and now 
Archdeacon of Raphoo in Ireland, has, liowivci, most 
happily elucidated this passage lie remarks to me, 
that* Mr Boswell’s memory must here have deceived 
him, and that Mr Scott’s obseivation must have been 
that Mr Fox, in the instance mentioned, might be 
considered as the reverse, of Phoeax, of whom, as 
Plutarch relates m the Life of Alcibiades, Eupolis the 
tiagedian said, ** It is true he can talk, and yet he ts no 
speaker ” ’—Malone 

2 A 
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not make the fountain of your wit play upon 
me and wet me * 

Ho sometimes could not bear being teased 
with questions. I was once present when a 
gentleman asked so many, as, ‘Wliat did you 
do, sir’’ — ‘What did you say, sir’’ that he at 
last grew enraged, and said, ‘ I will not bo put 
to the question Don’t you consider, sir, that 
these are not the manners of a gentleman’ I 
will not be baited with ichat and why ^ what is 
this? what 18 that’ why is a cow’s tail long’ 
why is a fox’s tail bushy’’ The gentleman, 
who was a good deal out of countenance, said, 
‘Why, sir, you are so good, that I venture to 
trouble you ’ Johnson ‘Sir, my being so 
yood IS no reason why you should bo so ill ’ 

Talking of the Justitia hulk at Woolwich, in 
which criminals were punished by being confined 
to labour, he said, ‘I do not see that tliey aio 
punished by this : they must have worked 
equally, had they ncvci been guilty of stealing 
They now only work, so, after all, they have 
gamed , what they stole is eh ar gam to them , 
the confinement is nothing Every man who 
works IS confined the smith to his shop, the 
tailor to his garret ’ Boswell : ‘ And Lord 
Mansfield to his Court ’ Johnson . ‘ Yes, sir 
You know the notion of confinement may bo 
extended, as m the song, “Every island is a 
prison.” Theic is, in Dodsley’s collection, a 
copy of vciscs to the author of that song ’ 

Smith’s Latin verses on rocoeko, the great 
traveller,* ueie mentioned. He repeated some 
<yf them, and said they were Smith’s best vcises 

Ho talked with an uncommon animation ol 
tiavclling into distant countries , that the mind 
was enlarged by it, and that an acquisition of 
dignity of chaiactci was derived from it. He 
expressed a paiticular enthusiasm with respect 
to visiting the wall of China I catched it foi 
the moment, and said I ically believed I should 
go and see the wall of China, had I not childien, 
of whom it was my duty to take care ‘Sir,’ 
said he, ‘ by doing so, you would do what would 
be of importance m raising y our children to emi- 
nence Thcie would be a lustic reflected uiion 
them fiom youi spirit and cuiiosity They 
would be at all times regaided as the children 
of a man who had gone to view the wall of 
Cluna-~I am seiious, sir ’ 

AVhen we had left Mr Scott’s, he said, ‘AVill 
you go home with me’’ — ‘Sir,’ said I, ‘it is 
late ; but I’ll go with you for three minutes ’ 
Johnson ‘Or /our’ AVe went to Mrs AYil 
liams’s room, where wo found Mr Allen, the 
punter, who was the landlord of his house in 
Bolt Court, a woithy, obliging man, and his 
veiy old acquaintance, and what was exceed- 

* Smith’s verses are on Edward Pococke, the great 
Onental linguist. He travelled, it is true , but Dr 
Richard PoLOcke, late Bishop of Ossory, who publislicd 
Travels thiongh (he Ea^t, is usually called the gicat 
traveller — Keaums,\ 


ingly amusing, though he was of a very diminu* 
tive size, he used, even in Johnson’s presence, ! 
to imitate the stately periods and slow and 
solemn utterance of the great man. I this 
evening boasted that although I did not write 
what 18 called stenography, or short-hand, m 
appropiiatcdcharactcis devised for the purpose, 

I had a method of my own of writing half words, 
and leaving out some altogether, so as yet to 
keep the substance and language of any dis- 
course which I had heard so much in view, that 
I could give it very completely soon after I had 
taken it down He defied me, as he had once 
defied an actual short hand writer ; and he 
made the experiment by reading slowly and dis- 
tinctly a pait of Robertson’s History of Amenta, 
while I endeavoured to wiite it in my way of 
taking notes It was found that I had it vtiy 
imperfectly; the conclusion from which was, 
that its excellence was principally owing to a 
studied arrangement of words, which could not 
be varied or abridged without an essential in- 

On Sunday, Apiil 12 , I found him at home 
before dinner ; Dr. Dodd’s poem, entithd 
Thoughts in Puson, was lying upon his table. 
This appearing to me an extraoidinary eftort by 
a man who was in Newgate for a capital criiiu*, 

I was desirous to hear Johnson’s opinion of il , 
to my surpiise he told me he had not read a line 
of it. I took up the book, and read a passage 
to him Johnson ‘ Bietty well, if you aie 
pieviously disposed to like them.’ I read an- 
other passage, with wlncli he was better pleased 
He then took the book into his own hands, and 
liaving looked at the i)i ayer at the c nd of it, ho 
said, ‘ AV^liat evidence istheie that this was com- 
posed tlie night before he suffered’ I do not be- 
lieve it ’ He then read aloud where he jirays 
for the King, etc , and obseived, ‘Sir, do you 
think that .i man, the night befoie he is to be 
hanged, cai cs foi the succession of a roy il 
family ’—Tliough he may have composed this 
prayer then A man who has been canting all 
his life, may cant to the last —And yet a man, 
who has been lefuscd a jiardon, after so much 
lictitioning, would haidly be in lyirig thus fer- 
vently foi the King ’ 

He and I, and IMis AA^ilhams, went to dine 
with the Reverend Dr. Percy Talking of Gold- 
smith, Johnson said he was vciy envious I de- 
fended him, by observing tint ho owned it 
fiankly ujion all occasions. Johnson: ‘Sir, 
you arc enforcing the charge He had so much 
envy that he could not conceal it. He was so 
full of it that he ovcilloued He talked of it, 
to be sure, often enough Now, sir, what a man 
avows he is not ashamed to think; though 
many a man thinks what he is ashamed to avow. 
AVe are all envious natuially ; but by checking 
envy we get the better of it. So wo are all 
thieves naturally , a child always tries to get at | 
what it wants the nearest way. By good !»• 
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atruction and good habits this is cured, till a 
man has not even an inclination to seize what is 
another’s ; has no struggle with himself about it ’ 

And here I shall record a scene of too much 
heat between Dr. J ohnson and Dr Percy, which I 
should have suppressed, were it not that it gave 
occasion to display the truly tender and bene- 
volent heart of Johnson, who, as soon as he 
found a friend was at all huit by anything which 
he had ‘said in his wrath,’ was not only prompt 
and desirous to be reconciled, but exerted him- 
self to make ample repaiation. 

Books of travels having been mentioned, 
Johnson praised Pennant veiy highly, as he did 
at Dunvegan, in the Isle of Skye ' Dr Peicy, 
knowing himself to be the heir male of the 
ancient Peicys,^ and having tho wannest and 
most dutiful attachment to the noble House of 
Northumberland, could not sit quii'tly and hear 
a man praised who had spoken disrespectfully 
of Alnwick Castle and tho Duke’s pleasuic- 
grounds, especially as he thought meanly of his 
travels. He therefore oxiposed Johnson cagcily, 
Johnson. ‘Pennant, m what he has said of 
.iUnwick, has dono what he intended , he has 
made you very angry ’ Plkcy ‘ He has said 
tho gaiden is trim, wluch is repicsentmg it like 
a citizen’s i)artciic, when the truth is, there is 
a very large extent of fine turf and gravel walks ’ 
Johnson ‘ According to your own account, sir. 
Pennant is right It ts tiiin Hcio is glass cut 
close, and gravel rolled smooth. Is not that 
turn? The extent is nothing against that; a 
mile may be as tiiiii as a square yard Your 
extent puts me in mind of the citizen’s enlarged 
dinner, two iiieces of roast beef and two pud- 
dings. Theie is no variety, no mind excited m 
laymg out the ground, no trees * Percy ‘ He 
pretends to give the natural liistory of North- 
umberland, and yet takes no notice of the im 


* Journal of a Tour to the llch idet, edit Z, p 221 — 
Boswell 

2 gee this accurately stated, and the descent of his 
family fiom tho Earls of Noithumhtiland clearly de- 
duced, m the Reverend Dr Nash s excellent HiUory of 
Worcester bhire, vol 11 p J18 The Doctor has sub- 
joined a note, in which he says, ‘The Editor hath seen 
and carefully examined tlie pi oofs of all tlie itailiculais 
above mentioned, now in the possession of the Re\e- 
lend Thomas Pciey ' 

Tho same pi oofs I have also myself carefully ex- 
ammed, and have seen some additional proofs which 
have occurred since tho Doctor’s book was ijubllshcd , 
and both as a lawyer accustomed to the consideration 
of evidence, and as a genealogist vcised in the study 
of pedigrees, I am fully satisfied I cannot help 
observing, as a circumstance of no small moment, that 
in tracing the Bishop of Dromore’s genealogy, essential 
aid was given by the late Elizabeth Duchess of Noith- 
umberland, heiress of that illustrious house , a lady 
not only of high dignity of spirit, such as became her 
noble blood, but of excellent undeistandmg and livcl> 
talents With a fair pride I can boast of the honour of 
her Grace’s correspondence, specimens of which adorn 
my archives —Boswell. 


mense number of tiees planted there of late.’ 
Johnson : ‘ That, sir, has nothmg to do with 
the natural history ; that is, civil history. A 
man who gives the natuial histoiy of the oak, 
IS not to tell how many oaks have been planted 
m this place or that. A man who gives the 
natuial histoiy of the cow, is not to tell how 
many cows are milked at Islington. Tho 
anunal is tho same, whether milked in the 
paik or at Islington.* Percy : ‘ Pennant 
does not dcsciibe well; a carrier who goes 
along the side of Lochlomond would de 
senbe it better ’ JOHNSON : * I think he de- 
scribes very well * PERCY ‘ I tra\ elled after 
him ’ Johnson : ‘ And I tiavellcd after him.’ 
Percy: ‘But, my good fiiend, you are short- 
sighted, and do not see so well as I do.’ I 
wondered at Di I’crcy’s ventming thus. Dr. 
Johnson said nothing at tlio time ; but in- 
flammable pai tides were collecting for a cloud 
to burst. In a httle while. Dr Percy said some- 
thing more in dispaiagerncnt of Pennant John- 
son (iiomtcdly) ‘This is the resentment of a 
narrow mmd, because he did not find everything 
in Northumberland ’ Percy (feeling the stroke) . 
‘ J:>ir, you may be as lude as you please.’ John- 
son ; ‘ Hold, sir ’ Don’t talk of rudeness. Re- 
member, sn , you told me (pufiSng hard with pas- 
sion stmgglmg foi a vent) I was shoid- sighted 
We have dono with civility. AVc are to be as 
rude as we jileasc ’ Percy . ‘ Upon my honoui, 
sir, I did not mean to be unciviL’ Johnson . 
‘ I cannot say so, sir , for I did mean to be un- 
civil, thinking you had been uncivil * Dr Percy 
rose, ran up to him, and taking him by the hand, 
assured him aflcctionatcly that his meanmghad 
been mibuiidci stood , upon which a rcconciba- 
tion instantly took idace Johnson. ‘My dear 
sii, I am wilhng you shall hang Pennant.’ 
Pj-rcy (resummg the former subject) ‘Pen- 
nant comidams that the helmet is not hung out 
to invite to the hall of hospitality ^ Now, I 
never heard that it was a custom to hang out a 
helmet ’ Johnson . ‘ Hang him up, hang him 
up* Boswell (humouimg the joke). ‘Hang 
out his skull instead of a helmet, and you may 
dunk ale out of it m your hall of 0dm, as he is 
j our enemy , that will be tiiily ancient. Tho e 
wiWhc Noi tho n Antiquities,'^ Johnson ‘lie’s a 
Whifjy sir, a sad dog (smiling at his own violent 
expressions, merely for political difference of 
oxunioii) But he’s the best tiavellei I ever 

* It certainly was a custom, as appears fiom the 
following passage in Perce Fored, vol 111 p 108 — 
‘ Fasoiciit mettre au plus hault do leur hostel un 
lipaulmc, en signe que tous les gentils homines et gen- 
tilles femmes entrassent liardiment on leur hostel 
comme en leur propre,’ etc. — K earney 

The author’s second son, Mr James Boswell, late 
of Brazen -nose College, in Oxford, and now of tlie 
Inner Temple, had noticed this passage in Perce JBorest, 
and suggested to me the same lemark — Malonl 

2 The title of a book translated by Dr Percy.— 
Boswfll. 
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read; ho observes more things than any one 
else does * 

I could not help thinking that this was too 
high praise of a writer who traversed a wide 
extent of country m such haste, that he could 
put together only curt frittered fragments of his 
own, and afterwards procured supplemental in- 
telligence from parochial ministers, and others 
not the best qualified, or most partial narrators, 
whose ungenerous prejudice against the house of 
Stuart glares in misrepresentation • a writer 
who at best treats merely of supet ficial objects, 
and shows no pliilosophical investigation of 
character and manners, such as Johnson has ex- 
hibited m his masterly Joui mey over part of the 
same ground ; and who, it should seem from a 
desire of ingratiating himself with the Scotch, 
has flattered the peoido of North Biitain so 
inordinately and with so little discrimination, 
that the judicious and candid amongst them 
must be disgusted, while they value more the 
plain, j'ust, yet kindly ropoit of Johnson 

Having impaitially censured INfr Pennant as 
a traveller in Scotland, let me allow him, from 
authorities much better than mine, his deserved 
praise as an able zoologist and let me also, 
fiom my own understanding and feelings, ac- 
knowledge the ments of his Xondon, which, 
though s lid to be not quite accurate m some 
particulars, i* one of the most pleasing tojio- 
graphical iiei fonnances tint ever appeared in 
any language IMr Pennant, like his countiymcn 
in general, has the tiue spnit of a gentleman 
As a proof of it, I shall quote fiom his London 
the passage in which ho speaks of my illustiious 
friend — ‘ I must by no means omit r>oU Couit, 
the long residence of Dr Samuel Johnson, a 
in in of the strongest natural ibilitics, grcit 
learning, a most retentive memory, of tho deepest 
and most unaffected piety and moiality, mingled 
with those numerous weaknesses and picjudices 
which his fiiends h.ue kindly taken care to 
draw fiom their dread abode ' I brought on 
myself his transient anger, by observing that “in 
his tour in Scotland, he once had long and woe- 
ful experience of oats being tho food of men in 
Scotland, as they were of horses in England ” 
It was a national reflection unworthy of him, 
and I shot my bolt. In rctuin he gave me a 
tender hug ^ Con amove ho also said of me, 
“ The dog ts a Whig ” I admired the virtues | 
of Lord Russell, and pitied his fall. I should 
bale been a AVhig at the Revolution. There 


* This is tho common cant against faithful biography 
Does the worthy gentleman mean that I, who was 
taught discrimination of cliaractcr by Johnson, should 

I have omitted his frailties, and, In short, ha\Q bedaubed 
him as tho worthy gentleman has bedaubed Scotland? 
' — Boswell. 

I • SCO Dr Johnson’s Jowrncy to the Western Islands, 
1 p 296 —See his Dictionary, aiticlo Oats —and my 
I Voyage to the Hchi idcs, first edit — Pennant. 

• Mr Boswell’s Journal —Pennant. 


have been periods since, in which I should have 
been, what I now am, a moderate Tory, a sup- 
porter, as far as my little influence extends, of 
a well iioised balance between the crown and 
people ; but should tho scale preponderate 
against the Sains populi, that moment may it be 
said, “ The dog’s a ^V^l^g / ” * 

We had a calm after the storm, stayed the 
evening and supped, and were pleasant and gay 
But Dr Percy told me he was very uneasy at 
what had passed for there was a gentleman 
there who was acquainted with the Northumber 
land family, to whom he hoped to have appeared 
more respectable, by showing how intimate he 
w.is with Dr Jolinson, and who might now, on 
tho contrary, go away with an ojunion to his 
dis.idv.antage Ho begged I would mention 
this to Dr Johnson, which I afterwards did 
Ills ohseivation upon it was, ‘This comes of 
sliatagem, had lie told me that he wished to 
appear to advantage before that gentleman, he 
should have been at the top of the house all 
the time ’ He spoke of Di Percy m tlio hand- 
somest manner ‘ Then, sir,’ said I, ‘ may I be 
allowed to suggest a mode by winch you may 
effectually counteract any unfavourable report 
of what passed I will wiito a letter to you 
upon the subject of tho unlucky contest of that 
day, and you will bo kind enough to put in 
writing, as an answer to that letter, what you 
have now said and as Lord Percy is to dine witli 
us at Ccneral Paoli’s soon, I will t ikc an oppor- 
tunity to read the con cspondcncc m Ins Lord- 
ship’s picsencc ’ This fiicndly schomo was 
accordingly earned into execution without Dr 
Percy’s knowledge Johnson’s letter placed Di 
Percy’s unquestionable merit in tho fairest 
point of view and I contrived th it Loid Percy 
should hcai tlic correspondence, by inti oducing 
it at Geneial Paoli's, as an instance of Dr John- 
son’s kind disposition towards one in whom his 
Lordship was interested Tlius every iinfavoui - 
able impiession was obviated that could possibly 
have been made on those by whom he wished 
most to ho regarded I breakfasted the day 
after with him, and informed him of my scheme 
and its happy completion, for which he thanked 
mo in the warmest terms, and was highly de- 
hghted with Dr Johnson’s letter in his praise, 
of which I gave him a copy He said, ‘ I would 
rather have this than degrees from all the uni- 
versities in Europe It will be for me, and my 
children, and grand-children ’ Dr Johnson hav- 
ing afterwards asked me if I had given him a 
copy of it, and being told I had, was offended, 
and insisted that I should get it back, which I 
did. As, however, he did not desiic me to de- 
stroy either tho original or the copy, or forbid 
me to let it be seen, I think myself at liberty to 
apply to it his general declaration to me con- 
cerning his own letters, — ‘That he did not 
choose they should be published in his lifetime ; 
but had no objection to th«ir appearing after 
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his death ’ I shall therefore insei*t this kindly 
correspondence, having faithfully nanated the 
circumstances accompanying it . — 

‘ TO DR SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

‘My DEAR Sir, — I beg leave to address you 
in behalf of our friend Dr Percy, who was much 
hurt by what you said to him that day we dined 
at his house ; * when, in the course of the dispute 
as to Pennant’s merit as a traveller, you told 
Percy that “ he had the resentment of a narrow 
mind against Pennant, because he did not find 
everything in Northumberland ” Peicy is sen- 
sible that you did not mean to injure him , but 
he is vexed to think that your behaviour to him 
on that occasion may be interpreted as a proof 
that he is despised by you, which I know is not 
the case I have told him that the charge of 
being narrow-minded was only as to the particu- 
lar point in question ; and that he had the 
merit of being a rnaityr to his noble family 

‘ Earl Percy is to dine with General Paoli next 
Friday ; and I should be sincerely glad to have 
it m my power to satisfy his Lordship how well 
you think of Dr Percy, who, I find, apjnehcnds 
that your good opmion of him may be of very 
essential consequence, and who assures me 
that he has the highest respect and the wannest 
affection for you 

* I li.we only to add, that my suggesting this 
occasion for the exercise of your candour and 
generosity is altogether unknown to Dr Percy, 
and proceeds from my goodwill towards him, 
and my persuasion that you will be happy to do 
him an essential kindness I am more and more, 
my dear sir, ytiiir most faithful and affectionate 
humble servant, ‘James Boswell.’ 

‘to JAMES BOSWELL, FSQ. 

23 , 1778 . 

‘ Sir, — ^T he debate between Di Pcicy and me 
is one of those foolish controversies which begin 
upon a question of which neitlici party cares how 
it IS decided, and winch is, neveitheless, con- 
tinued to aciimony, by the vanity with which 
every man resists confutation Dr Percy’s 
warmth proceeded from a cause which perhaps 
docs him more lionour than he could have de- 
rived from jubter criticism His abliorrence of 
Pennant pioceeded from his opinion that Pen- 
nant had wantonly and indecently censuicd his 
patron. His anger made him resolve that, for 
havmg been once wrong, he never should be 
right. Pennant has much in his notions that I 
^o not like ; but still I think him a very mtelli- 
gent traveller If Percy is leally offended, I 
mm sorry ; for he is a man whom I never knew 
to offend any one He is a man very willing 
to learn, and very able to teach , a man out of 
whose company I never go without having 
learned something It is sure that he vexes me 


> Sunday, April 12, 1778 —Boswell. 


sometimes, but I am afiaid it is by making mo 
feel ray own ignoiancc So much extension of 
mmd, and so much minute accuracy of inquny, 
if you suivey your whole circle of acquamtance, 
you will find so scaice, if you find it at all, that 
you will value Percy by comparison. Lord 
Hailes is somewhat like him, but Lord Hailes 
docs not perhaps go beyond him m researcli ; 
and I do not know that he equals him in 
elegance Percy’s attention to poetry has given 
grace and splendour to his studies of antiquity. 
A mere antiquarian is a rugged being 
‘ Uiion the whole, you see that what I might 
say 111 spoit or petulance to him is very com 
sistent with full conviction of his merit — I am, 
deal 811 , youi most, etc., ‘Sam. JoUNfeON.’ 

‘to the reverend DR PERCY, 

NORTHUMBERLAND HOUSE 

‘ South Audley Struts April 25. 
‘Dear Silt, — I wiote to Dr Johnson on the 
subject of the PennantLan controversy , and 
h ivc received from him an answer which will 
delight you I read it yesterday to Dr. Ko- 
bcitson, at tlic exhibition; and at dinner to 
laird Percy, General Oglethorpe, etc , who dined 
with us at General Paoli’s , wlio was also a wit- 
ness to the high testimony to your honour. 

‘ General Paoli dcbiics the favour of your com- 
pany next Tuesday to dinner, to meet Di. John- 
son If I can, I will call on you to day I am, 
with sinccic legard, your most obedient, humble 
SCI vant, ‘James Boswell.’ * 

CHAPTER XLV. 

1773 

On Monday, Apiil 13, I dined with Johnson 
at Mr L iiigton’s, where were Di Portcous, then 
Bishop of Chester, afterwards of London, and 
Di Stinton He was at first in a very silent 
mood Before dmner he said nothing but 
‘ Pretty baby ’ to one of the children Langton 
said veiy well to me afterwards, that ho could 
lepeat Johnson’s convcisation before dmner, 
as Johnson had said that he could repeat a 
a comi>lctc chapter of The Natural Hintory of 
Iceland^ from the Danish of HorrehoWf the whole 
of which was exactly thus ; — 

‘ Chap lxxii Cuncci ning Snakes, 

* There are no snakes to be met with through- 
out the whole island.’ 

At dinner we talked of another mode in the 


* Though the Bishop of Dromore kindly answered the 
letters which I wrote to him relative to Dr Johnson’s 
early history , yet, in justice to him, I think it proper 
to add that the account of the foregoing conversation, 
and tlie subsequent transaction, as well as of some 
other conversations in which he is mentioned, has been 
given to the public without previous communlcatio]i 
with his Lordship — Boswell. 
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newspapers of giving modem characters in sen- 
tences from the classics, and of the passage — 

‘ Parcus deorum cultor et infrequens, 
Insaniontis dum sapientise 
Consultus erro, nunc retrorsum 
Vel dare, atquo iterare cursus 
Cogor reli( tos— ’ * 

! being well applied to Soame Jcnyns,* who, after 
having wandered in the wilds of infidehty, had 
returned to the Chnstian faith Mr. Langton 
asked Johnson as to the propriety of sapienlice 
consultus Johnson . ‘ Though consultus was 
primarily an adjective, like amicus^ it came to he 
used as a substantive So we have jui ls con- 
sultus, a consult m law * 

We talked of the styles of different painters, 
andhowcertainlya connoisseur could distinguish 
them I asked if there was as clear a difference 
of styles in language as in painting, or even as 
m handwriting, so that the composition of every 
individual may bo distinguished’ Johnson 
‘ Yes. Those who have a style of eminent excel- 
lence, such as Dryden and IMilton, can always 
be distinguished * I had no doubt of this • 
but what I wanted to know was, whether there 
was really a peculiar style to every man whatever, 
as there is certainly a peculiar handwriting, a 
peculiar countenance, not widely different in 
many, yet always enough to be distinctive — 

* - ■ facies non oiiiiiibus una, 

Ncc di\crsa tanicn ’ ^ 

The Bishop thought not , and said ho supposed 
that many pieces in Dodslcy’s collection of 
poems, tliough all very pretty, had nothing 
appropriated in thoir style, and in that particu- 
lar could not be at all distinguished Johnson 
* AYhy, sir, I think every man whatever has a 
peculiar style, which may bo discovered by nice 
examination and comparison with otheis , but i 
, man must write a gieat deal to make his style, 
obviously discernible As logicians say, this 
appropriation of style is infinite in potestate, 
hmited in actu ’ 

Mr. Topham Beauclcrk came in the evening, 
and he and Dr Johnson \nd I stayed to suiipei 
It was mentioned that Dr Dodd had once 
wished to be a member of the LirMiAnv Cluii 
Johnson ‘ I should be soiry if any of our club 
were hanged I will not say but some of them 
deserve it ’ Beauclerk (supposing this to bo 
aimed at persons for whom he had at that time 
a wonderful fancy, which, however, did not last 
long) was irritated, and eagerly said ; ‘You, 
sir, have a friend (naming him) who deserves to 
be hanged ; for he speaks behind their backs 
against those with whom ho lives on the best 
terms, and attacks them m tho newspapers 

> Horat Carm 1 i Od 84 

® Soame Jeiiyns was P for Cambridgeshire His 
principal works are, A hi ee Inquiry into the Origin of 
Evil, an<l a View of the Internal Evidence of the Chns- 
tian Religion He was born m If ''4, and died m 1787. 

• Ovid Met li 13 


He certainly ought to be kicked f Johnson : 
‘ Sir, we all do this in some degree : “ Veniam 
petimus damusque vicissim ’* To be sure it may 
be done so much, that a man may deserve to be 
kicked * Beauclerk ‘ He is very malignant.* 
Johnson . ‘ No, sir ; he is not malignant. Ho 
is mischievous, if you will. He would do 
no man an essential injury ; he may, in- 
deed, love to make sport of people by vexing 
their vanity I, however, once knew an old 
gentleman who was absolutely malignant. He 
really wished evil to others, and rejoiced at it ’ 
Boswell* ‘The gentleman, Mr Beauclerk, 
against whom you are so violent, is, I know, a 
man of good principles * Beauclerk : ‘ Then 
he does not wear them out in practice ’ 

Dr Johnson (who, as I have observed before, 
delighted in discrimination of character, and 
having a masterly knowledge of human nature, 
was willing to take men as they qre, imperfect, 
and with a mixture of good and bad qualities), 
I suppose, thought he had said enough in defence 
of his fnend, of whose merits, notwithstanding 
his exceptionable points, he had a just value; 
and added no more on the subject 
On Tuesday, April 14, I dined with him at 
General Oglethorpe’s, with General Paoli and 
Mr Langton General Oglethorpe declaimed 
against luxury. Johnson. ‘Depend upon it, 
sir, every state of society is as luxurious as it 
can be Blen always take the best they can get ’ 
Oglethorue ‘ But the best depends much 
upon ourselves , and if we can be as well satis- 
fied with plain things, we arc in the wrong to 
accustom our palates to what is high-seasoned 
and expensive What says Addison m his 
Cato, speaking of the Numidian ? 

“ Coaisc aio his meals, the fortune of the chase ; 
Aniul tho luiining sticain he slakes his thiist. 

Toils all the day, and at tho approach of iiiglit. 

On tho first fur iidly bank he tlirows him down ; 

Or rests his hca<l iijjou a rock till morn , 

And if the following day he chance to find 
A new repast, or an untasted spiiiig, 

Blesses his stais, and thinks it luxuiy 

Let us have that kind of luxury, sir, if you will 
Johnson. ‘But hold, sir, to be meiely satis- 
fied is not enough. It is in refinement and ele- 
gance that the civilised man differs from the 
savage A great part of our industry and all 
our ingenuity is oxeicised in procuiing pleasure ; 
and, sir, a hungry man has not the same jilea- 
sure m eating a plain dinner that a hungry man 
has in eating a luxuiious dinner. You seo I put 
the case fairly. A hungiy man may have as 
much, nay, more pleasure in eating a plain 
dinner, than a man grown fastidious has in eat- 
ing a luxurious dinner. But I suppose the man 
who decides between the two dinners to be 
equally a hungry man.* 

Talking of different governments — JOHNSON r 
* The more contracted power is, tho more basily 
it IS destroyed. A country governed by a despoi 
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is an inverted cone. Government there can- 
not be 80 firm as when it rests upon a broad 
basis gradually contracted, as the government 
of Great Britain, which is founded on the Par- 
liament, then is m the Privy Council, then in 
the King. * Boswell : ‘ Power, when contracted 
into the person of a despot, may be easily 
destroyed, as the prince may be cut off. So 
Caligula wished that the people of Rome had 
but one neck, that he might cut them off at a 
blow.’ Oglethorpe • ‘ It was of the Senate he 
wished that. The Senate, by its usurpation, 
controlled both the emperor and the peoide 
And don’t you think that wo see too much of 
that in our own Parliament ’ * 

Dr Johnson endeavoured to trace the etymo- 
logy of Maccaronic verses, winch he thought 
were of Italian invention from maccarom , but 
on being informed that this w'ould infer that 
they ueie the most common and easy verses, 
maccarom being the most ordinary and simple 
food, he was at a loss ’ for he s xid, ‘ Ho rathei 
should have supposed it to import, in its 
piimitive signification, a composition of several 
things,* for maccaronic verses are verses made 
out of a mixtme of diffeient languages, that 
IS, of one language with the termination of 
another ’ I suppose we scarcely know of a lan- 
guage in any country where thcio is any learn- 
ing, in which that motley ludicious species of 
composition may not be found It is particulaily 
droll m Low Dutch. The rolemo-middinia of 
Drummond of Hawthornden, in which theie 
is a jumble of many languages moulded, as if it 
were all in Latin, is well known Mr Langton 
made us laugh heartily at one in the Grecian 
mould, by Joshua Barnes, in which are to be 
found such comical Anglo-keUenisms as KXt/'/3- 
fio4(r/v ifixvx^iv . * They were banged with clubs ’ 
On Wednesday, April 15, I dined with Dr 
Johnson at Mr Dilly’s, and was in high spirits, 
for I had been a good pait of the morning witli 
Mr Orme, the able and eloquent historian of 
Hmdostan, who expressed agieat admiration of 
Johnson. ‘I do not caie,’ said ho, ‘on what 
subject Johnson talks . but I love better to hear 
him talk than anybody. He cither gives you 
new thoughts or a new colouring It is a shame 
to the nation that lie has not been more libe- 
rally rewarded. Had I been George the Third, 
and thought as he did about America, I would 


* Br Johnson was right in supposing that this kind 
of poetiy derived its name from maccherone. * Ars ista 
poetica’ (says Merlin Coccaio, whose true name was 
Theophilo Folengo) "nuncupatur ars macaronica, a 
nacaronibus denvata, qui macarones sunt quoddam 
pulmentum, farinft, caseo, butyro compaginatum,gros- 
sum, rude, et rusticaniim Ideo macaronica ml nisi 
grossedinem, rudit item, et vocabulazzos debet in so 
contineie * (Warton's Hist of Eng Poet il 357 ) 
Folengo’s true name was taken up in consequence of 
his having been instnicted in his youth by Virago 
Coccaio. He died m 1544 — Malonbl 


have given Johnson three himdred a year for hia 
Taxation no Tyranny alone.* I repeated thii, 
and J ohnson was much pleased with such praise 
from such a man as Ormo. 

At Mr Dilly’s to day were Mrs Knowles, the 
ingenious Quaker lady Miss Seward, the poetess 
of Lichfield, the Rev Dr. Mayo, and the Rev, 
Mr Beresford, tutor to the Duke of Bedfoid. 
Before dinner Dr. Johnson seized upon hir. 
Charles Shendaii’s * Account of the late Revolu- 
tion, in Sweden^ and seemed to read it raven- 
ously, as if he devoured it, which was to all ap- 
pearance his method of studying ‘ He knows 
how to read better than any one,* said Mrs. 
Knowles , ‘ he gets at the substance of a book 
directly ; he tears out the heart of it * He kept 
it wrapped up in the table-cloth in his lap dur- 
ing the time of dinner, fiom an avidity to have 
one enteitamment in readiness when he should 
have finished another , resembling (if I may use 
so coarse a simile) a dog wlio holds a bone in hia 
paws in reserve, while he eats something else 
which has been thrown to him. 

The subject of cookery havingbeen very natu- 
rally introduced at a table where Johnson, who 
boasted of the niceness of bis palate, owned that 
‘ he always found a good dinner,* he said, ‘ I 
could write a better book of cookery than has 
ever yet been written , it should be a book upon 
philosophical principles. Pliarmacy is now 
made much moie simple Cookery may bo 
made so too A prescrqition, which is now com- 
pounded of five ingredients, had formeily fifty 
in it So in cookery, if the nature of the in- 
gredients be well known, much fewer will do. 
Then, as you cannot make bad meat good, I 
would tell what is the best butcher’s meat, 
the best beef, the best pieces; how to choose 
young fowls ; the proper seasons of different 
vegetables ; and then how to roast and boil, and 
compound * Dilly ‘ Mrs Glasse’s Cookery, 
which 13 the best, was wiittcn by Dr Hill. 
Half the know this * JOHNSON: ‘Well, 

sir, this shows how much better the subject of 
cookery may bo treated by a philosoxiher I 
doubt if the book be wiitten by Dr Hill ; for, 
in Mrs. Glasse’s Coolciy, which I have looked 
into, saltpetre and sal prunella are spoken of as 
different substances, whereas sal- prunella is only 
saltpetre burnt on charcoal ; and Hill could not 
be Ignorant of this However, as the greatest 
jiart of such a book is made by transcription, 
this mistake may have been carelessly adopted. 
But you shall see what a book of cookery I shall 
make ’ I shall agree with Mr Dilly for the 
copyiight.* Miss Seward ‘That would be 
Hercules with the distaff indeed.* JOHNSON: 


1 The elder brother of B. B Sheridan, Esq He 
died in 1806 —Malone. 

* As Physicians are called the Faculty, the Counsel- 
lors at Law the Profession, the Booksellers of London 
are denominated the Trade Johnson disapproved of 
these denominations —Boswell. 
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‘No, madam. Women can spin very well, 
but they cannot make a good book of cookery.’ 

JoHNbON : ‘ Oil I Mr. Dilly— you must know 
that an English Benedictine monk at Paris has 
translated The Duke of Berwick s Memoirs from 
the original French, and has sent them to me to 
sell I offered them to Stiahan, who sent them 
back with this answer. “That the first book 
he had published was the Duke of Berwick^ s Life, 
by which he had lost and he hated the 
name ” — Now I honestly tell you that Strahan 
has refused them ; but I also honestly tell you, 
that he did it upon no piinciple, for he nevei 
looked into them ’ Dilly . ‘ Are they well 
translated, sii ’ ’ J OHNSON * Why, sir, very 
welJ—in a style very ciuient and clear. I have 
written to the Benedictine to give me an answer 
upon two points — What evidence is there that 
the letters are authentic (for if they are not 
authentic they arc nothing) , — And how long 
will it be bcfoio the oiigiiial French is published ? 
Fur if the Fiench edition is not to appeal for a 
considerable time, the tianslation will be almost 
as valuable as an oiiginal book They will 
make two volumes in octavo , and I have un- 
dertaken to correct every sheet as it comes from 
the xiress ’ Mi Dilly desired to see them, and 
said ho would send foi them He asked Dr 
Johnson if ho would wiite a preface for them 
Johnson* ‘No, sir The Benedictines were 
very kind to me, and I’ll do what I undertook 
to do , but I will not mingle rny name with 
them I am to gam nothing by them. I’ll 
turn them loose uiJon the woild, and let them 
take their chance ’ Dll Mayo . ‘ Pray, sir, are 
Ganganelli’s letters authentic?’ Johnson 
‘ No, sir. Voltaire put the same question to 
the editor of them that I did to Maepherson — 
Where aie the originals ’ ’ 

Mrs Knowles affected to complam that men 
had much moie libeity allowed them than 
women Johnson ‘Why, madam, women 
have all tlie libcity they should wish to have 
We have all tlie laboui and the danger, and the 
women all the advantage Wo go to sea, 
we build houses, wo do cveiy thing, in short, to 
pay our court to the women ’ LIrs Knowles 
‘ The Doctor reasons very wittily, but not con- 
vincingly Now, take the instance of building , 
the mason’s wife, if she is ever seen m hquoi, is 
ruined , the imison may get himself drunk as 
often as he xdcascs, with little loss of character , 
nay, may let his wife and children starve ’ 
Johnson : ‘Madam, you must consider, if the 
mason does get himself drunk, and let his wife 
and children staive, the parish will oblige him 
to find secuiity for their maintenance. We 
have different modes of restraining eviL Stocks 
for the men, a ducking-stool for women, and a 
pound foi beasts If we require more perfection 
from women than from ourselves, it is doing 
them honour And women have not the same 
temptations that we have , they may always 


live in virtuous company ; men must mixinth^ 
world indiscriminately. If a woman has no in- 
chnation to do what is wrong, being secured 
fiom it 13 no restraint to hei. I am at liberty 
to walk into tho Thames ; but if I were to 
try it, my friends would restrain me in Bedlam, 
and I should be obliged to them.’ Mrs. 
Knowles : ‘ Still, Doctor, I cannot help think- 
ing it a hardship that more mdulgence is 
allowed to men than to women. It gives a 
supeiiority to men, to which I do not see how 
they are entitled’ Johnson. ‘It is plain, 
madam, one or other must have the buiieiionty. 
As Shakspeare says, “ If two men ride on a 
horse, one must ride behind ” ’ Dilly : ‘ I 
suppose, sir, Mrs. Knowles would have them 
iide in panniers, one on each side.’ Johnson ; 
‘Then, sir, tho horse would throw them both.’ 
JNIrs Knowles • ‘ Well, I hope that in another 
world the sexes will be equal ’ Boswell . 

‘ That IS being too ambitious, madam. We 
might as well desire to be equal with the angels. 
We shall all, I hope, be happy in a future state, 
but we must not expect to be all liap^iy m the 
same degiee. It is enough if we be hax>py ac- 
cording to our several capacities A worthy 
carman will get to Heaven as well as Sir Isaac 
Newton. Yet, though equally good, they will 
not have the same degrees of happiness. ’ J OHN- 
SON . ‘ Probably not ’ 

Upon this subject I had once before sounded 
him, by mentioning tlio late Kev Mr Brown of 
Utiecht’s image , that a great and small glass, 
though equally full, did not hold an equal 
quantity; which he thiew out to lefuto David 
Hume's saying, that a httlc Miss, going to dance 
at a ball in a fine new dress, was as hajiiiy as a 
gieat orator aftci having made an eloquent and 
apxdauded speech. After some thought, John- 
son said, ‘I come over to tlie paison ’ As an 
instanco of coincidence of thinking, Mr Dilly 
told me that Dr King, a late dissentmg mini- 
ster in London, said to lum, ujion the happiness 
111 a futuie state of good men of different cajia- 
cities, ‘ A pail docs not hold so much as a tub ; 
but if it be equally full, it has no reason to 
comxdain. Eveiy saint in heaven wiU have as 
much happiness as lie can hold ’ Mr Dilly 
thought this a cleai though a familiar illug* 
tiation of the phrase, ‘ One stai differeth from 
another m bnglitness ’ 

Dr. Mayo havmg asked Johnson’s opinion of 
Soame Jenyns’ View of the Internal Evidence of 
the Christian litUyion — Johnson . ‘ I thmk it a 
pretty book ; not very theological, indeed ; and 
there seems to be an affectation of ease and 
carelessness, as if it were not suitable to his cha- 
racter to be vei y serious about the matter ’ Bos- 
well . ‘ He may have intended this to introduce 
his book the better among genteel people, who 
might be unwilling to read too grave a treatise. 
There is a general levity in the age. We have 
lihysicians now with bag-wigs ; may we not have 
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Airy divines, at least somewhat less solemn 
in their appeal ance than they used to be?’ 
Johnson: ‘Jenyns might mean as you say.* 
Boswell : ‘ You should like his book, Mrs 
Knowles, as it maintains, as your friends do, 
that courage is not a Christian virtue * Mks 
Knowles ‘ Yes, indeed, I like him there ; but 
I cannot agice with him, that friendship is not 
a Christian virtue.’ Johnson : ‘ Why, madam, 
strictly speaking, he is right. All friendship is 
preferring the interest of a friend, to the 
neglect, or perhaps against the interests, of 
others; so that an old Greek said, “He that 
has friends has no fi itnd ” Now Christianity 
recommends universal benevolence — to considei 
all men as our brethren , which is contrary to 
the virtue of friendship, as described by the 
ancient philosoj)hers Surely, madam, youi sect 
must approve of this, for you call all men 
h lends' Miis Knowles. ‘We are com- 
manded to do good to all men, “ but especially 
to them who aie of the household of Faith.”’ 
Johnson* ‘Well, madam, the household of 
Faith IS wide enough ’ Mrs Knowles . ‘But, 
Doctor, our Saviour had twelve Apostles, yet 
there was one whom he loved. J ohn was called 
“the disciple whom Jesus loved.”’ Johnson 
(with eyes sparkling bemgnantly) ‘ Veiy well 
indeed, madam You have said very well ’ 
Boswell* ‘ A fine application Fiay, sir, had 
you ever thought of it?’ JOHNSON. ‘I had 
not, sir.’ 

From this pleasing subject, he, I know not 
how or why, made a sudden transition to one 
upon which he was a violent aggressor . for he 
said, ‘ I am willing to love all mankmd, except 
an Amei ican , ’ and his inflammable corruption 
burstmg mto horrid fire, he ‘breathed out 
threatenmgs and slaughter,’ calling them 
‘Kascals — lobbeis— pirates ; ’ and exclaimmg, 
he’d ‘burn and destroy them’ Miss Seward, 
looking to him with mild but steady astonish- 
ment, said, ‘Sii, this lb an instance that wo aic 
always most violent against those whom we 
have injured ’ — Ho was iriitated still more by 
this delicate and keen reproach ; and roared 
out another tremendous volley, which one 
might fancy could be heard across the 
Atlantic. Duiing this tempest I sat m groat 
uneasiness, lamenting his heat of temper ; till, 
by degrees, I diveited his attention to othei 
topics. 

Dr Mayo (to Dr J ohnson) ‘ Pray, sir, have 
you read Edwards, of New England, on 
Grace?’ Johnson.* ‘No, sir.’ Boswell: ‘It 
puzzled me so much as to the freedom of the 
human will, by statmg, with wonderful acute 
ingenuity, our bemg actuated by a senes of 
motives which we cannot resist, that the only 
relief I had was to forget it.’ Mayo : * But he 
makes the proper distinction between moial and 
physical necessity.’ Boswell : ‘ Alas, sir, 
they come both to the same thing. You may 


be bound as hard by chains when covered by 
leather, as when the iron appears. The argu- 
ment for the moral necessity of human actions 
is always, I observe, fortified by supposing 
universal prescience to bo one of the attributes 
of the Deity.’ JouNbON. ‘You are surer that 
you are fi ee, than you are of prescience ; you 
are surer that you can lift up your finger or not 
as you please, than you aie of any conclusion 
from a deduction of leasomng. But let us con- 
sider a little the objection from prescience. It 
IS certain I am cither to go home to-mght or not; 
that docs not prevent my freedom ’ Boswell : 
‘ That it IS ceitain you are either to go home or 
not, does not prevent your freedom ; becauf^o 
the hberty of choice between the two is com- 
patible with that certainty. But if one of these 
events be certain note, you have no power 

of volition If it be ceitain you arc to go home 
to night, you must go home ’ JoHNbON . ‘If I 
am well acquainted with a man, I can judge 
with great probability how ho will act in any 
case, without his being restrained by my judg- 
ing God may have this probability increased 
to certainty.’ Boswell . ‘ When it is increased 
io ceHaintpy freedom ceases, because that can- 
not be ccitainly foreknown whicli is not certam 
at the time ; but if it be certain at the time, it 
IS a contradiction in tcims to maintain that 
there can be aftciwaids any contingency depend- 
ent upon the exeiciso of will or anything else.’ 
Johnson . ‘ All theory is against the freedom 
of the will, all cxpeiience for it ’—I did not 
push tho subject any further. I was glad to 
find him so mild in discussing a question of the 
most absti act nituic, involved with theological 
tenets, which he generally would not suffer to 
be in any degree opposed. 

He, as usual, defended luxury, ‘You cannot 
spend money m luxury without doing good to 
the poor Nay, you do more good to them by 
siicnding it in luxury — you make them exert 
industiy ; whereas, by giving it, you keep them 
idle I own, mdeed, there may be more virtue 
m giving it immediately in chanty, than m 
spendmg it m luxury, though thcio may be 
juude m that too ’ Miss Seward asked, if thia 
was not MandeviUe’s doctrine of ‘ private viceB 
public benefits’ Johnson. ‘The fallacy of 
that book is, that IMandeviUe defines neither 
vices nor benefits. Ho reckons among vice# 
everything that gives pleasure. He takes the 
narrowest system of morality, monastic mor- 
ahty, which holds pleasure itself to bo a vice, 
such as eating salt with our fish, because it 
makes it eat better ; and he reckons wealth a# 
a pubhc benefit, which is by no means always 
true. Pleasure of itself is not a vice. Having 
a garden, which we all know to be perfectly 
innocent, is a great pleasure. At the same 
time, m this state of bemg there are many 
pleasures vices, which, however, are so immedi- 
ately agreeable that we can hardly abstain from 
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them. The happiness of heaven will bo, that 
pleasure and virtue will he perfectly consistent 
Mandeville puts the case of a man who gets 
drunk at an alehouse ; and says it is a public 
benefit, because so much money is got by it to 
the public. But it must be considered, that all 
the good gained by this, through the gradation 
of alehouse-keeper, brewer, m.ilfcster, and farmer, 
IS overbalanced by the evil caused to the man 
and his family by his getting drunk This is 
the way to try what is vicious, by ascertaining 
whether more evil than good is produced by it 
upon the whole, which is the case in all vice 
It may happen that good is produced by vice, 
but not as vice , for instance, a robber may take 
money from its owner, and give it to one who 
will make a better use of it. Here is good pro- 
duced ; but not by the robbery as robbery, but 
as translation of property. I read Mandeville 
foity, or, I believe, fifty years ago He did not 
puz/le me; he opened my views into real life 
very much No ; it is clear that the happiness 
of society depends on virtue In Sparta, theft 
was allowed by general consent theft, there- 
fore, was t/ic7 c not a crime, but then there was 
no security; and what a life must they have 
had, when there was no security 1 Without 
truth there must bo a dissolution of society. 
As it is, there is so little truth, that we are 
almost afraid to trust to our ears; but how 
should wo bo, if falsehood were multiplied ten 
times I Society is held together by communica- 
tion and information ; and I remember this 
remark of Sir Thomas Brown’s, “Do the devils 
lie ? No ; for then hell could not subsist.” * 

Talking of Miss Hannah More, a literary lady, 
he said, *I was obliged to speak to IMiss Rey- 
nolds, to let her know that I desired she would 
not flatter me so much ’ Somebody now ob- 
seived, ‘She flattcis Gaiiick.’ Johnson: ‘She 
IS in the right to flatter Garrick. She is in the 
right for two reasons first, because she has the 
world with her, who have been praising Gamck 
these thirty years; and, secondly, because she is 
rewarded tor it by Gairick Why should she 
flatter twc f I can do nothing for her. Let her 
carry her praise to a better market. (Then 
turning to Mrs. Knowles): You, madam, have 
been flatteiing me all the evening, I wish you 
would give Boswell a little now. If you knew 
his meiit as well as I do, you would say a great 
deal; he is the best travelling companion in 
the world.* 

Somebody mentioned the Rev. ]\Ir. Mason’s 
prosecution of ]\Ir Murray, the bookseller, for 
havmg inserted in a collection of Orai/s Poems, 
only fifty Imes, of which Mr IMason had still 
the exclusive property, under the statute of 
Queen Anne; and that Mr. Mason had per- 
severed, notwithstanding his being requested to 
name his own terms of compensation. Johnson 
signified his displeasure at Mr. Mason’s conduct 
very strongly ; but added, by way of showing 


that he was not surprised at it, ‘Mason's % 
Whig * Mrs Knowles (not hearing distinctly) : 
‘What! a png, sir?* Johnson; ‘Worse, 
madam, a Whig ! But he is both ’ 

I expressed a horror at the thought of death. 
Mrs Knowles ‘ Nay, thou shouldst not have 
a horror for what is the gate of life ’ Johnson 
(standing upon the hearth rolling about, with a 
senous, solemn, and somewhat gloomy air): ‘No 
rational man can die without uneasy apprehen- 
sion.’ Mrs Knowles. ‘The Scriptures tell us, 
“The nghtcous shall have hope in his death.’” 
Johnson; ‘Yes, madam; that is, he shall not 
haVe despair But consider, his hope of salva- 
tion must be founded on the terms on which it 
is promised that the mediation of our Saviour 
shall be applied to us — namely, obedience ; 
and where obedience has failed, then as supple- 
tory to it, repentance But what man can say 
that his obedience has been such as he would 
aiiprovc of in another, or even in himself upon 
close examination, or that his repentance has 
not been such as to require being repented of ’ 
No man can be sure that his obedience and re- 
pentance will obtain salvation ’ Mrs. Knowles ; 
‘But divine intimation of acceptance may be 
made to the soul’ Johnson ‘Madam, it 
may, but I should not think the better of a 
man who should tell me, on his death-bed, he 
was sure of salvation. A man cannot be sure 
himself that he has divine intimation of accept- 
ance ; much less can he make others sure that 
he has it.* Boswell ‘Then, sir, we must be 
contented to acknowledge that death is a ter- 
rible thing* Johnson; ‘Yes, sir. I have 
made no approaches to a state winch can look 
on it as not terrible.* Mrs Knowles (seeming 
to enjoy a pleasing serenity in the persuasion of 
benignant divine light) ‘ Does not St Paul say, 
“ I have fought the good fight of faith, I liave 
finished my course ; henceforth is laid up for 
me a crown of life ” ? * J ohnson ; ‘Yes, madam; 
but here was a man inspired, a man who had 
been conveited by supernatural interpoMtion ’ 
Boswell ; ‘ In prospect death is dreadful ; but 
in fact we find that people die easy.* Johnson ; 

‘ AVliy, sir, most people have not thought much 
of the matter, so cannot say much, and it is 
supposed they die easy. Few believe it certain 
they are then to die ; and those who do, set 
themselves to behave with resolution, as a man 
does who is going to bo hanged ; — he is not the 
less unwilling to be hanged.* Miss Seward: 

‘ There is one mode of the fear of death which 
IS certainly absurd and that is the dread of 
annihilation, which is only a pleasing sleep 
without a dream.’ Johnson. ‘It is neither 
jileasing nor sleep; it is nothing Now mere 
existence is so much better than nothing, that 
one would rather exist even in pain, than not 
exist.* Boswell ; ‘ If annihilation be nothing,, 
then existing in pain is not a comparative state, 
but IS a positive evil, which I cannot think we 
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should choose. I must he allowed to differ 
here ; and it would lessen the hope of a future 
state founded on the argument that the Supreme 
Being, who is good as He is great, will hereafter 
compensate for our present sufferings in this 
life For if existence, such as we have it here, 
be comparatively a good, we have no reason to 
complain, though no more of it should be given 
to us. But if our only state of existence were 
in this world, then we might with some reason 
complain that we are so dissatisfied with our 
enjoyments compared with our desires * John- 
son ; ‘ The lady confounds annihilation, which 
is nothing, with the apprehension of it, which 
is dreadful It is in the apprehension of it that 
the horror of anmhilation consists ’ 

Of John Wesley ho said, ‘He qan talk well 
on any subject.* Boswell ‘Pray, sir, what 
has he made of his story of a ghost’’ John- 
son: *Why, sir, he believes it, but not on 
sufficient authority. He did not take time 
enough to examine the giil It was at New- 
castle, where the ghost was said to have aji- 
peared to a young woman several times, men- 
tioning something about the right to an old 
house, advising application to be made to an 
attorney, which was done ; and, at the same 
time, saying the attorney would do nothing, 
which proved to be the fact “This,” says 
John, “is a proof that a ghost knows our 
thoughts ” Now (laughing) it is not necessary 
to know our thoughts, to tell that an attorney 
will sometimes do nothing Charles Wesley, 
who is a more stationary man, docs not believe 
the story. I am sorry that John did not take 
more pains to inquire into the evidence for it ’ 
Miss Seward (with an incredulous smile) 
‘What, sir, about a ghost’’ JOHNSON (with 
solemn vehemence)* ‘Yes, madam; this is a 
question which, after five thousand years, is 
yet undecided . a question, whether in theology 
or philosophy, one of the most important that 
can come before jthe human understanding ’ 
Mrs. Knowles mentioned, as a proselyte to 

Quakensm, Miss [ ,] a young lady well 

known to Dr. Johnson, for whom he had shown 
much affection; while she ever had, and still 
retained, a great respect for him Mrs. Knowles 
at the same time took an opportunity of letting 
him know ‘that the amiable young creature 
was sorry at finding that he was offended at her 
leaving the Church of England and embracing a 
simpler faith ; * and, in the gentlest and most 
persuasive manner, solicited his kind indulgence 
for what was sincerely a matter of conscience 
Johnson (frowning very angrily) ‘ ^ladam, she 
is an odious wench She could not have any 
proper conviction that it was her duty to change 
her religion, which is the most important of all 
Bubj'ects, and should be studied with all care, 
and with all the helps we can get. She knew 
no more of the Church which she left, and that 
which she embraced, than she did of the differ- 


ence between the Copernican and Ptolemaic 
systems.* Mrs. Knowles. ‘She had the New 
Testament before her.* Johnson: ‘Madam, 
she could not understand the New Testament, 
the most difficult book in the world, for which 
the study of a life is required.’ IMus Knowles : 
‘It IS clear as to essentials* Johnson: ‘But 
not as to controversial points. The heathens 
were easily converted, because they had nothing 
to give up; but we ought not, without very 
strong conviction indeed, to desert the religion 
in which we have been educated That is the 
religion given you, the religion m which it may 
be said Providence has placed you If you live 
conscientiously m that religion, you may be 
safe. But erior is dangerous indeed, if you err 
when you choose a rehgion for yourself ’ Mrs 
Knowles ‘ Must wo then go by implicit faith ? ’ 
Johnson ‘Why, madam, the greatest part of 
our knowledge is implicit faith , and as to re- 
ligion, have we heard all that a disciple of 
Confucius, all that a Mahometan, can say for 
himself’’ He then rose again into a passion, 
and attacked the young proselyte in the severest 
terms of reproach, so that both ladies seemed to 
be much shocked 

We remained together till it was pretty late. 
Notwithstanding occasional explosions of vio- 
lence, we were all delighted upon the whole 
with Johnson. I compared him at this time to 
a warm West Indian climate, where you have a 
blight sun, quick vegetation, luxuriant foliage, 
luscious flints, but where the same heat some- 
times produces thunder, lightning, and earth- 
quakes in a terrible degree. 

CHAPTER XL VI. 

1778 

April 17, being Good Friday, I waited on John- 
son as usual I observed at breakfast, that 
although it was a part of his abstemious disci- 
pline on this most solemn fast to take no milk 
m his tea, yet when Mrs Desmouhns inadver- 
tently poured it in, he did not reject it I talked 
of the strange indecision of mind, and imbecihty 
m the common occurrences of hfe, which we may 
observe in some people. Johnson : ‘ Why, sir, 
I am in the habit of getting others to do things 
for me * B05 ^well * ‘ What, sir ’ have you that 
weakness ? ’ Johnson . ‘Yes, sir But I always 
tlunk afterwards I should have done better for 
myself ’ 

I told him that at a gentleman’s house where 
there was thought to be such extravagance or 
bad management that ho was hving much beyond 
his income, his lady had objected to the cutting 
of a pickled mango, and that I had taken an 
oxiportunity to ask the price of it, and found 
that it was only two shillings ; so here was a 
very poor savmg, JOHNSON. ‘Sir, that is the 
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blundering economy of a narrow understanding 
It IS stopping one hole in a sieve.* 

I expiessed some inclination to publish an 
account of my travels upon the continent of 
Euroiie, for winch I had a variety of materials 
collected Johnson i * I do not say, sir, you 
may not publish your travels , but I give you 
my ‘Opinion, that you would lesson yourself by 
it What^ can you tell of countries so well 
known as those upon the continent of Europe, 
which you have visited’’ Boswell ‘But I 
can give an entertaining nairativc, with many 
incidents, nnculotea, jeiix d^espnt, and remarks, 
so as to in the very pleasant reading * J OIINson 
‘Wliy, sir, most modern travellers in Euiope 
wlio have published their travels have been 
laughed at • I would not have you added to the 
number * The world is now not contented to be 
merely entertained by a travcllei’s nairative, 
they want to learn something Now some of 
my fi lends asked me, why I did not give some 
account of my travels in France The reason 
IS plain mtclhgent readers had seen more of 
Fiance than I had You might have liked my 
tiavels in France, and The Club might have 
liked them , but, upon the whole, there would 
have been more ridicule than good produced by 
them * Boswell ‘ I cannot agree with you, 
sir Peoide would like to lead what you say of 
anything Suppose a face has been painted by 
fifty paintois befoie , still wc love to sec it done 
by Sir Joshua ’ Johnson ‘ True, sii, but Sii 
Joshua cannot paint a face when he has not 
time to look on it ’ Boswell • ‘ Sir, a sketch of 
any sort by him is valuable And, sir, to talk to 
you in your own style (laising my voice and 
shaking my liead), you s/iould have given us youi 
tiavels in Fiance I am siacl am light, and 
tJeerds an end onH ’ 

I said to him that it was certainly true, as my 
friend Dempster had obseivod in his letter to 
me upon the subject, that a great pait of what 
was in his Journey to the Wcbtcin Islands of 
Scotland had been in Ins mind before he left 
London JOHNSON ‘ Why, yes, sir, the topics 
weie , and books of travels will be good in pio- 
poition to what a man has pieviously m his 
mind , hib knowing what to obseive , his powei 
of contrasting one mode of life with another As 
the Siianish juoveibsays, “ He who would bring 
home the wealth of the Indies must cany the 
wealth of the Indies with hun ” So it is in 
travelling a man must carry knowledge with 
him, if he would bimg home knowledge ’ Bos- 
well : * The proverb, I supjiose, sir, means he 
must carry a largo stock with him to trade with ’ 
Johnson: ‘Yes, sir* 

It was a delightful day. As we walked to St 
Clement’s Church, I again remaiked that Fleet 


* I believe, however, I shall follow my own opinion , 
foi tho world has shown a very flattermg partiality to 
my writings on many occasions —Boswell 


Street was the most cheerful scene in the world 
‘Fleet Street,’ said I, ‘is m my mmd more 
dehghtful than Tempo’ JoHNbON: ‘Ay, sir, 
but let it be compared with MulL’ 

There was a very numerous congregation to- 
day at St Clement’s Church, which Dr. Johnson 
said he observed with pleasure 

And now I am to give a pretty full account of 
one of the most curious incidents in Johnson’s 
life, of which he himself has made the following 
minute on this day — ‘ In my retui n from church 
I was accosted by Edwards, an old fellow-col- 
legian, who had not seen me since 1729. He 
knew me, and asked if I remembered one Ed- 
wards , I did not at first recollect the name, but 
giadually, as we walked along, recovered it, and 
told him a conversation that had passed at an 
alehouse between us My purpose is to contmue 
our acquaintance ’ * 

It was m Butcher Row that this meeting hap- 
pened Mr Edwards, who was a decent-looking 
elderly man in grey clothes, and a wig of many 
curls, accosted Johnson with familiar confidence, 
knowing who he was, while Johnson returned 
his salutation with a courteous formality, as to 
a sti anger But as soon as Edwards had brought 
to his recollection their having been at Pembroke 
College together nine and forty years ago, he 
seemed much pleased, asked where he lived, and 
said he should be glad to see him m Bolt Court 
Edwauds ‘ Ah, sir ’ we are old men now * 
Johnson (who never liked to think of being 
old) ‘ Don’t let us discourage one another * 
Edwards ‘ Why, Doctor, you look stout and 
heaity, I am happy to see you so ; for the news- 
papers told us you were very ill’ Johnson: 
‘ Ah, sir, they are always telling lies of us old 
Ullows ’ 

Wisliing to be present at moie of so singular 
a convex sation as that between two fellow-colle- 
gians, wlio had hved forty yeais in London with- 
out evei having chanced to meet, I whispered 
to Mr. Edwards that Dr Johnson was going 
home, and th it he had better accompany him now. 
So Edwards walked along with us, I eagerly 
assisting to keep up tlie conversation Mr 
Edwards informed Dr Johnson that he had 
practised long as a solicitor in Chancery, but 
that he now hved in the country upon a httle 
farm, about sixty acres, just by Stevenage in 
Hertfordshire, and that he came to London (to 
Barnard’s Inn, No. 6) generally twice a week 
Johnson appearing to be in a reverie, Mr Ed- 
wards addressed himself to me, and expatiated 
on the pleasure of living in the country. Bos- 
well : ‘ I have no notion of this, sir. What 
you have to entertam you, is, I think, exhausted 
m half an hour.’ Edwards: ‘What! don’t 
you love to have hope realized ’ I see my grasi, 
and my corn, and my trees growing Now, for 
instance, I am curious to see if this frost haa 


* r)ayers and Meditations^ p 1C4 —Boswell. 
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not nipped my fruit trees.* Johnson (who we 
ilid not imagine was attending) : ‘ You find, sir, 
you have fears as well as hopes.* So well did he 
see the whole, when another saw but the half of 
a subject. 

When we got to Dr. Johnson’s house, and 
were seated in his library, the dialogue went on 
admirably. Edwards : * Sir, I remember you 
would not let us say prodigious at College Foi 
even then, sir (turmng to me), he was dehcate 
in language, and we all feared him.*' Johnson 
(to Edwards) ‘ From your having practised the 
law long, sir, I presume you must bo rich.* Ed- 
uards . ‘ No, sir, I got a good deal of money ; 
but I had a number of jjooi relations to whom 
I gave great part of it.’ Johnson *Sir, you 
have been nch in the most valuable sense of the 
word.* Edwards *But I shall hot die iich ’ 
Johnson. ‘Nay, sure, sir, it is better to liic 
rich, than to die rich ’ Edwards ‘ I wish I 
had continued at College ’ J oiiNSON ‘ Why 

do you wish that, sir?’ Edwards ‘Because 
I think I should have had a much easier life 
than mine has been I should have been a 
parson, and had a good living, like Bloxham and 
several others, and lived comfortably * JOHN- 
' SON : ‘ Sir, the life of a parson, of a conscientious 
clergyman, is not easy I have always con- 
sidered a clcigyman as the father of a largoi 
family than he is able to maintain I would 
rather have Chanceiy suits upon my hands than 
the cure of souls No, sii, I do not envy a 
clergyman’s life as an easy life, nor do I envy 
the clergyman who makes it an easy life * Heie 
t iking himself up all of a sudden, he exchumed, 

‘ Oh, Mr. Edwcuds I I’ll convince you that I 
recollect you Do you remember our dunking 
together at an alehouse near Peinbroke-gatc 
At that time you told me of the Eton boy, who, 
when veises on our Saviour’h turning watei 
into wine were piesciibed as an ftKcrcisc, 
brought up a single line, which was highly 
ad lulled . — 

“ Vidit et erubuit lyinplia pudica DruM ” * 

> Johnson said to me aftenvaids, ‘ Sii , they rcsjiected 
me for hteratuie and j ct it was not gi eat hut by com- 
parison Sir, it IS ama7ing how little literature theie 
1 is in the world ’ — Boswlll 

* This line has frequently been attributed to Diydeii, 

' when a King’s Scholar at Westminster But neithoi 
Eton nor Westminster has in tiuth any claim to it, the 
line being boriowed, with a slight change (as Mr Bind- 
ley has observed to me), fiom an cpigiam by Ciushaw, 
which was published in his Epigraaimata Sacra, first 
printed at Cambndge without the author’s name, in 
1634, Svo — The original is much moie elegant than the 
copy, the water being personified, and the word on 
which the point of the epigiam turns being reserved 
to the close of the line — 

* J OANN 2 — Aquee in vinum versce 

Unde rubor vestiis et non sua puipuia Ijmphis? 
Qu8b rosa mirantes tarn nova mutat aquas? 

Numen, convivsp, pi-gesens agnoscitc numen, 
Nympha pudica Deum vidit, et enihxut ' 
^Malone. 


And I told you of another fine line in Camden's 
RemainSy an eulogy upon one of our kings, whe 
was succeeded by his son, a pnneo of equal 
merit : 

Mira cano, Sol occubuit, nox nulla secuta est ” ’ 

Edwards : ‘ You are a philosopher. Dr John- 
son. I have tried too in my time to be a philo- 
sopher ; but I don’t know how, cheerfulness A\as 
always breaking in * — Mr. Burke, Sir Joshua 
Keynolds, Mr. Courtenay, IMr Malone, and, in- 
deed, all the eminent men to whom I have men- 
tioned this, have thought it an excellent tiait of 
character. The truth is, that philosophy, like 
religion, is too generally supposed to bo hard 
and severe, at least so grave as to exclude all 
gaiety 

Edwards ‘I have been twice mairied, 
Doctor. You, I suppose, have neven known 
what it was to have a wife * JOHNSON : ‘Sir, I 
have known what it was to have a wife, and (in a 
solemn, tender, faltering tone) I have known 
what it was to lose a wife — I had almost bioktt 
my heait ’ 

Edwards ‘ How do you live, sir ’ For my 
part, I must have my rcgulai meals, and a glass 
of good wine I find I require it.’ Johnson 
‘ I now drink no wine, sir Early in life I 
drank wine foi many years I drank none I 
then foi some years drank a gieat deal ’ Ed- 
wards : ‘ Some hogsheads, I wan ant you ’ 
Johnson ‘ I then had a severe illness, and loft 
it off, and I have never begun it again I never 
felt any difference upon myself from eating one 
thing rather than another There are people, I 
believe, who feel a dilTcrence ; but I am not one 
of them And as to regulai meals, I have fasted 
fiom the Sunday’s dinner to the Tuesday’s 
limner without any inconvenience I believe it 
13 best to eat just as one is hungry but a man 
who is in business, or a man who has a family, 
must have stated meals. I am a straggler I 
may leave this town and go to Giand Cairo, 
without being missed lieio or obser\ed there ’ 
Edwards* ‘Don’t you eat suppei, sir’* 
Johnson ‘ No, sir ’ Edwards ‘ For my 
part, now, I consider supper as a turnpike 
through which one must pass in order to get to 
l)cd ’ 1 

Johnson ‘ You are a lawyer, Mr Edwards 
Lawyers know life piactically A bookish man*' 
should always have them to converse with They 
have what he wants.* EDWARDS ‘ I am grown 
old I am sixty-five.* Johnson ‘I shall be 
sixty-eight next birthday Come, sir, drink 
water, and put in for a hundred ’ 

Mr Edwards mentioned a gentleman who had 
left his whole fortune to Pembroke College 
Johnson . ‘ Wlicthcr to leave one’s whole for- 
tune to a college be right, must depend upon 


1 I am not absolutely sure but this was my own sug- 
gestion, though it IS truly in the character ol Edwaids. 
—Boswell. 
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circumstances. I would leave the interest of a 
fortune I bequeath to a college to my relations 
or my friends for their lives. It is the same 
thing to a college, which is a permanent society, 
whether it gets the money now or twenty years 
hence ; and I would wish to make my relations 
or friends feel the benefit of it.* 

This interview confirmed my oiunion of John- 
son’s most humane and benevolent heart Hia 
cordial and placid behaviour to an old fellow- 
collegian, a man so different from himself, and 
his telhng him that he would go down to his 
farm and visit him, showed a kindness of dispo- 
sition very rare at an advanced age He observed, 

‘ How wonderful it was that they liad both been 
in London forty years, without having ever once 
met, and both walkers in the street too I * Mi 
Kdwards^when going away, again lecurred to 
his const ousness of senility, and looking full in 
Johnson’s face, said to him, ‘ You’ll find in Dr 
Young, 

“ Oh iny coevals I remnauts of youi selves 
J ohnson did not rehsh this at all , but shook 
his head with impatience Edwards walked off 
seemingly highly pleased with the honour of 
having been thus noticed by Dr. Johnson. 
When he was gone I said to J ohnson, I thought 
him but a weak man Johnson : ‘Why, yes, 
Bir. Here is a man who has passed through 
life without experience yet I would rather 
have him with me than a more sensible man 
who will not talk readily. This man is always 
willing to say what he has to say.’ Yet Dr 
Johnson had himself by no moans that willing- 
ness which he praised so much, and I think so 
justly ; for who has not felt the painful effect 
of the dreary void, when there is a total silence 
In a company for any length of time ; or which 
is as bad, or perhaps worse, when the conversa- 
tion is with difficulty kept up by a perpetual 
effoit ? 

Johnson once obseived to me, ‘Tom Tycrs 
described me the best “ Sir,” said he, “ you arc 
like a ghost . you never speak till you are spoken 
to ” ’ J 

The gentleman whom he thus familiarly men- 
tioned, was Mr Thomas Tyers, son of Mr 
Jonathan Tycrs, the founder of that excellent 
jdace of public amusement, Vauxhall Gardens, 
which must ever be an estate to its piopiietor, 
as it is pecuhaily adajitcd to the taste of the 
English nation, there being a mixture of cuiious 
show — gay exhibition — music, vocal and mstiu- 
mental, not too refined for the general ear ; for 
all which only a shilling is jiaid , ^ and, though 

• In summer 1792, additional and more expensive 
decorations having been introduced, tlie price of ad- 
mission was raised to 23. I cannot appiove of tins 
The company may be more select . but a number of the 
honest commonalty are, I fear, excluded fiom sharing 
in elegant and innocent entertainments An attempt 
to abolish the shilling galleiy at the playhouse has 
been veiy piopeily counteracted — Boswell. 


last not least, good eating and drinking for those 
who choose to purchase that regale. Mr. Thomas 
Tyers was bred to the law ; but having a hand- 
some fortune, vivacity of temper, and eccen- 
tricity of mind, he could not confine himself to 
the regularity of practice. He therefore ran 
about the world with a pleasant carelessness, 
amusmg everybody by his desultory conversa- 
tion. He abounded in anecdote, but was not 
sufficiently attentive to accuracy. I therefore 
cannot venture to avail myself much of a bio- 
grajducal sketch of Johnson which he j)ublislied, 
bemg one among the various persons ambitious 
of appending their names to that of my illus- 
trious friend That sketch is, however, an en- 
tertaining httle collection of fragments. Those 
which he published of Pope and Addison are 
of higher mei it , but his fame must chiefly rest 
upon his Political Confetences, in which he 
in ti educes several eminent persons delivering 
their sentiments in the way of dialogue,, and 
discovers a considciable share of learning, 
various knowledge, and discernment of cha- 
lacter. This much may I be allowed to say 
of a man who was exceedingly obliging to me, 
and vvbo lived with Dr Johnson m as easy 
a manner as almost any of his vciy numerous 
acquaintance 

Mr. Edwards had said to me aside, that Dr. 
Johnson should have been of a profession. I 
repeated the icmaik to Johnson, that I might 
have his own thoughts on the subject. John- 
son : ‘ Sir, it would have better that I had been 
of a profession I ought to have been a lawyer ’ 
Boswell ‘ I do not think, sir, it would have been 
bcttei, for wo should not ba\e had the Engluh 
Dictionaiy' Johnson, ‘But you would have 
had reports ’ Boswell : ‘Ay ; but thcic would 
not have been another who could have wiitteu the 
Dictionary, There would have been many very 
good judges Suppose you had been Lord Chan- 
cellor ; you would have dclivcicd opinions with 
more extent of mind, and in a more ornamented 
manner, tlian perhaps any Chancellor ever did, 
or ever will do But, I beheve, causes have been 
as judiciously decided as you could have done 
Johnson . ‘Yes, sir. Property has been as well 
settled ’ 

Johnson, however, had a noble ambition float- 
ing in his mmd, and had undoubtedly often 
speculated on the possibility of his supereminent 
I>owers being rewarded in this great and libeial 
country by the highest honours of the state. 
Sir William Scott informs me, that upon the 
death of the late Lord Lichfield, who was Chan- 
cellor of the University of Oxford, he said to 
Johnson, ‘ What a pity it is, sir, that you did 
not follow the profession of the law I You 
might have been Lord Chancellor of Gieat 
Britain, and attained to the dignity of the 
peerage ; and now that the title of Lichfield, 
your native city, is extinct, you might have had 
it. ’ J ohnson, upon this, seemed much agitated ; 


i 
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mnd in an angry tone exclaimed, ‘Wliy will yoi\ 
vex me by suggesting this, when it is too late ? ’ 
But he did not repine at the prospciity of 
others. The late Dr. Thomas Leland told Mr 
Courtenay, that when Mr. Edmund Burke 
showed Jolmson his fine house and lands near 
Beaconsficld,* Johnson coolly said, 'Non equidem 
xnvideo , miror magis ’ * 

Yet no man had a higher notion of the dignity 
of literature than J ohnson, or was more deter- 
mined in maintaining the resiiect which he 
justly considered as due to it. Of this, besides 
the geneial tenor of his conduct in society, some 
characteiistical instances may be mentioned 
He told Sir Joshua Reynolds, that once, when 
he dined in a numerous company of booksellers, 
where the room being small, the head of the 
table, at which he sat, was almost close to the 
fire, he perse vcied m suffeiing a great deal of 
inconvenience from the heat, rather than quit 
his pi ice, and let one of them sit above him 
Goldsmith, m his divcitmg sinqdicity, com- 
plained one day, in a mixed comiiany, of Lord 
Camden ‘ I met him,’ said he, ‘ at Lord Clare’s 
house m the countiy, and he took no more notice 
of me than if I had been an ordinal y man * The 
company h xving laughed heaitily, Johnson stood 
forth in defence of his fiiend ‘Nay, gentle- 
men,’ said he, ‘Dr Goldsmith is in the right 
A nobleman ought to have made up to such 
a man as Goldsmith , and I think it is much 
agamst Lord Camden th it he neglected him ’ 
Nor could he xiaticntly endure to licai, that 
such icspcct as he thought due only to liigher 


* In the county of Bucks, about five miles fiom 
High Wycombe 

* I am not entiiely without suspicion that Jolmson 
may have felt a little momentaiy envy , for no man 
loved the good things of this life bettei th in ho did, 
and he could not but bo conscious that he deseived a 
muchlaigcrshaieof tliemthanheevci had lattoinptcd 
in a newsp ipcr to comment on the above passage in the 
manner of Waibuiton, who must be allowed to have 
shown uncommon ingenuity in giving to any authoi’s 
text whatevei meaning he chose it should cairy As 
this imitation may amuse my readcis, I shall heie in- 
ti oduce it — 

*No saying of t)r Johnson’s has been more mis- 
nndeistood than Ins applying to Mi Buike, when he 
first saw him. at his fine place at Beaconsfield, Hon 
equidem invideo, miror rnagis These two cclcbiatcd 
men had been fiicnds for many yeais befoie Mi Buike 
enteied on his piiliamentaiy caieer They were both 
wi iters, both mcmbeis of the Litciaiy Club When, 
therefore, Di Jolmson saw ^Ir Burke in a situation 
go much more splendid than that to which he himself 
had attained, he did not mean to expiess that he 
thought it a dispioportionate prosperity , but while 
lie, as a philosopher, asserted an exemption fiom envy, 
non equidem invideo, he went on 111 the w oids of the poet, 
miror magis, thereby signifjiiig either that ho was 
occupied m admiring what he was glad to see, or, 
perhaps, that considering the gcneial lot of men of 
siipeiior abilities, he wondered that Foituue, who is 
represented as blind, should in this instance have 
been so just'— B oswell. 


intellectual qualities should be bestowed on 
men of slighter, though perhaps more amusing, 
talents. I told him, that one morning, when 1 
went to breakfast with Garrick, who wag very 
vain of his intimacy with Loid Camden, he ac- 
costed me thus . ‘Riay now, did you — did you 
meet a little lawyer turning the corner, eh?* 
— ‘No, sir,’ said I. ‘Pray what do you mean 
by the question ’’ — ‘ Why,* rejilied Garnck, with 
an affected indifference, yet as if standing on 
tip-toe, ‘ Lord Camden has this moment left me. 
Wo have had along walk together’ JoiiN- 
bON ‘Well, sir, Gairick talked very properly 
Loid Camden was a little lawyer to be associated 
so familiarly with a idayer.* 

Sir Joshua Reynolds observed, with great 
truth, that Johnson considered Garrick to be as 
it were his pi ojm ty He would allow no man 
cither to blame or to praise Garrick in his pre- 
sence without contradicting him 
Having fallen into a very serious frame of 
mind, in which mutual expressions of kindness 
passed between us, such as would be thought too 
vain in me to icpeat, I talked with regret of 
the sad mcvitable certainty that one of us must 
survive thoothei. Johnson ‘Yes, sir, that is 
an affecting considciation. I remember Swift, 
m one of his letteis to Rope, says, “ I mtend to 
come over, that we may meet once more . and 
when we must part, it is what happens to all 
human beings ” ’ Boswlll . ‘ The hopo that 
we shall see our dcpaited friends again must 
suppoit the mind ’ JOHN&ON. ‘Wliy yes, sii ’ 
Boswell ‘ Tlieic is a stiange unwillingness to 
jiait with life, independent of seiious fears as 
to futurity A revel end fiiend of ours [Di 
ReicyJ tells me that he feels an uneasiness at 
the thoughts of leaving his house, his study, his 
books’ Johnson ‘This is foolish m [Pei cy] 
A man need not be uneasy on these grounds , 
foi, as he will letain his consciousness, he may 
say with the philosoxdier. Omnia mea mecum 
poito’ Boswell ‘True, sir, wo may cany 
our books m oui heads , but still there is some- 
thing iiainful in the thought of leaving for ever 
what has given us xdeasuie I remember, many 
years ago, when my unagination was waim, and 
I happened to be in a melancholy mood, it dis- 
tressed mo to think of going into a state of bemg 
in which Shaksxiearc’s poetry did not exist. A 
lady whom I then much admiied, a veiy ami- 
able woman, humoured my fancy, and leheved 
me by saying, ‘* The fust thing you will meet in 
the other woild, will bo an elegant cojiy of 
Shaksjieaie’s works presented to you ” ’ Dr. 
Johnson smiled benignantly at this, and did not 
ajipcar to disaxiprove of the notion. 

We went to St Clement’s Cliurch agam in the 
afternoon, and then returned and drank tea and 
coffee in Mrs. Wilhams’s room, Mrs. Desmoulins 
doing the honours of the tea-table. I observed 
that he would not even look at a proof-sh^et of 
his Lf/e of Waller on Good Friday. 
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Mr. Allen, the pnnter, brought a book on 
Agriculture,^ which was printed, and was soon 
to be published. It was a very strange perform- 
ance, the author having mixed in it his own 
thoughts upon various topics, along with his re- 
marks on ploughing, sowing, and other farming 
operations. He seemed to be an absurd, profane 
fellow, and had introduced in his lujok many 
sneers at religion, with equal ignorance and con- 
ceit. Dr Johnson permitted mo to read some 
passages aloud One was, that he resolved to ' 
work on Sunday, and did work, but he owned 
he felt some we ik compunction and he had this 
very curious reflection — *I i\as born m the 
wilds of Chiistianity, and the biiaisand thorns 
still hang about me ’ Dr Johnson could not 
hell) laughing at tins ridiculous image, yet was 
very angry at the fellow’s impiety * ITow- ' 
ever,’ said he, ‘ the reviewers will make him 
hang himself’ He, however, obscived, ‘that 
formerly there might have been a dispensation 
obtained for working on Sunday in the time of 
harvest ’ Indeed, in ritual observances, were 
all the ministers of religion wliat they should 
be, and what many of them aic, such a iiowci 
might bo wisely and safely lodged with the * 
Church I 

On Saturday, Apnl 18, I diank tea with him 
Ho praised the late Mr Dun(a)Uibe,^ of Canter- 
bury, as a pleasing man. ‘He used to come to 
me ; I did not seek much aftei him ImUed, I 
never sought much after anybody ’ Bo&wfll 
'L ord Oneiy, I suppose ’ Joiiv^ON ‘No, sii, 

I novel went to him but when lie sent for me ’ 
Boswell ‘ Jlichardson ’ Johnlson : ‘ Yes, sii , 
but I sought aftei George 1 ’Salmanazar tlio 
most. I used to go and sit with liim at an ale- 
house in the City ’ 

I am happy to mention anothei instance which 
I discoveicd of his sedmg nftci a man of meiit 
Soon after the Honourable Dames IJaiiington 
had iiublished his cxcclhiit Ohsa rations on the 
Statutes Johmon waited on tliat worthy and 
learned gentleman ; and ha\ing told him his 
name, couitcously said, ‘I have lead your book, 
sir, with gicat iileasiiie, and wish to be better 
known to you ’ Thus bcg.in an acquaintance 
which was continued with mutual legaid as long 
as Johnson lived 

Talking of a icccnt seditious delinquent,* he 
said, ‘ They should set him in the pilloiy, that 
he may be punished in a way that would dis- 
grace him ’ I observed that the pillory does 
not always disgiace ; and I mentioned an m- 
stance of a gentleman who, I thought, was not 


* Maishall s Minutco of Agnailture — CiiALMms 

* William Diincombe, Esq IIo iiniiicd the sister 
of John Ilughts, the poet, was the author of two 
tragedies, and other ingenious pioducfions, and died 
Feb 26, 170a, aged 79 — M \lone 

• 4to, 17G6 The woithy author died many years 
after Johnson, March 18, IbOO, aged about 74 — Malone 

♦ Horae Tooke. 


dishonoured by it. JOHNSON : * Ay, but he was, 
sir. He could not mouth and strut as he used 
to do, after having been there. People are not 
willing to ask a man to their tables who has 
stood in the pillory.’ 

The gentleman who had dined with us at Di 
Percy’s came m. Johnson attacked the Ameii- 
cans with intemperate vehemence of abuse I 
said something in their favour , and added that 
I was always sorry when he t.ilkcd on that sub- 
ject This, it seems, exasperated him, though 
he said nothing at the time. The cloud was 
charged with sulphureous vapour, wliicli was 
aftci wards to burst in thimdci — We talked of 
a gentleman wlio wasrunnmg outliis fuitune in 
London ; and I said, ‘We must get him out of 
it All his fiiencls must qiiaiicl with him, and 
that will soon drive him away ’ Johnson 
‘ Nay, Mr, we’ll send you to him If your com- 
pany does not diivo a man out of his liousc% 
nothing will ’ This was a hoiiiblc shock, foi 
which there was no visible cause I afterwards 
\sked him why he had said so liaidi a thing 
Johnson ‘P>ccause, sir, you made mo angiy 
about the Americans. ’ Boswfll ‘ But why did 
you not take your revenge dii octly ’ Johnson 
(smiling). ‘Because, sir, I had notl'ing ready. 
A man cannot strike till he has liis weapons ’ 
This was a candid and idcasant confession. 

He showed me to-night Ins drawing-room, 
very genteelly fitted up , and said, ‘ Mis Tbrale 
sneered when I talked of my having asked you 
and your lady to live at my house I was 
obliged to tell her, that you ’would be in as 
icspcctablc a situation in my house as in liers 
Sir, the insolence of wealth will creep out ’ 
Boswell . ‘ She has a little both of the in- 
solence of wcxlth and the conceit of jiarts ’ 
Johnson ‘ Tliu msoleucc of wealth is a wretched 
thing ; but the conceit of parts has some foun- 
ilation To bo sure, it should not be But 
who IS without it ? ’ BobWJ< LL * ‘ Yourself, sir ’ 
Johnson: ‘Why, I play no tinks I lay no 
tiaps ’ Bosw/hl ‘No, sir You aic six feet 
high, and you only do not stoop ’ 

We talked of the numheis of peojilc that 
sometimes have composed the household of great 
families I mentioned that theie were a hun- 
dred m the family of tho present Earl of Eglin- 
tounc’s father. Dr Johnson seemed to doubt 
it , I began to enumerate, ‘ Let us see . my 
Lord and my Lady, two * Johnson * ‘ Nay, sir, 
if you are to count by twos, you may be long 
enough ’ BoswELL : ‘ But now I add two sons 
and seven daughters, and a servant for each, 
that will make twenty, so we have the fifth 
part already.’ Johnson ‘Very true You 
get at twenty pretty readily , but you will not 
bo easily get furthei on. We grow to five feet 
lirctty readily ; but it is not so easy to grow to 
seven.* 

On Sunday, April 19, being Easter-day, after 
tho solemnities of the festival m St. Paul’s 
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Clixirch, I visited him, but could not stay to 
dinner. I expressed a wish to have the argu- 
ments for Christianity always m readiness, that 
my religious faith might bo as firm and clear as 
any proposition whatever, so that I need not be 
under the least uneasiness when it should be 
attacked Johnson ‘Sir, you cannot answer 
all objections You have demonstiation for a 
First Cause you see lie must be good as well 
as powerful, because there is nothing to make 
Him otherwise, and goodness of itself is prefer- 
able Yet you have against this, wliat is very 
certain, the unhapj)incss of human life This, 
however, gives us reason to hope for a future 
state of compensation, that theie may be a per 
feet system. But of that we are not sure, till we 
had a positive revelation.* I told him that Ins 
Rasselas had often made mo unhappy, for it 
represented the misery of human life so well, 
and so convincingly to a thinking mind, that if 
at any time the impression wore off, and I felt 
myself easy, I began to suspect some delusion 
On Monday, April 20, I found him at home in 
the morning "VVe talked of a gentleman who 
we apppichcnded was gradually involving his 
circumstances by bad management Johnson 
‘ Wasting a fortune is evaporation by a thousand 
imperceptible means If it were a stream they’d 
stop it You must speak to him It is really 
miserable Were he a gamester, it could be 
laid he had hopes of winning Weio he a bank- 
rupt in tij^de, ho might have grown rich; but 
ho has neither spirit to spend nor resolution to 
spare He does not spend fast enough to have 
pleasure from it He has the crime of prodi- 
gality, and the wretchedness of parsimony If 
a man is killed in a duel, he is killed as many a 
one has been killed , but it is a sad thing foi a 
man to he down and die , to bleed to death, 
because he has not fortitude enough to sear the 
wound, or even to stitch it up ’ — I cannot but 
pause a moment to admiie the fecundity of 
fancy, and choice of language, which in this in- 
stance, and indeed on almost all occasions, he 
displayed. It was well obseived by Dr Percy, 
afterwards Bishop of Dioniore, ‘The conversa- 
tion of Johnson is strong and clear, and may be 
compared to an antupic statue, where every vein 
and muscle is distinct and bold Ordinary con- 
versation resembles an inferior cast ’ 

On Saturday, April 25, I ihncd with him at 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’s with the learned Dr 
Musgrave , * Counsellor litd vnd of Ireland, son to 
the historian , Mis Cholrriondeley, and some 
moie ladies TJie Piojtct, a new poem, was 
read to the company by Dr Musgrave John- 
son : ‘Sir, it has no power Were it not for 
the well kiiowTi names with which it is filled. 


* Samuel Musgrave, M D , editor of Euripides, and 
author of l)i<f^ertations on the Giecian Mythology, etc , 
published m 17b2, after his death, by Mr Tyiwhitt — 
Malonb. 


it would be nothing : the names carry the poet, 
not the poet the names.* Musoravb : * A tem- 
porary poem always entertains us * Johnson : 
‘ So does an account of the criminals hanged 
yesterday entertain us * 

He proceeded . ‘ Demosthenes Taylor,* as ho 
was called (that is, the editor of Demosthenes), 
was the most silent man, the merest statue of a 
man, that I had ever seen. I once dined m com- 
pany with him, and all he said during the whole 
time was no more than Richard, How a man 
should say only Richard, it is not easy to im- 
agme. But it was thus • Dr Douglas was talk- 
ing of Dr Zachary Giey, and was ascribing to 
him something that was written by Dr Richard 
Grey So, to correct him, Taylor said (imitating 
his affected sententious emphasis and nod), 

Richaid ” * 

Mrs Cholmondeley, in a high flow of spirits, 
exhibited some lively sallies of hyperbolical com- 
pliment to Johnson, with whom she had been 
long acquainted, and was very easy. He was 
quick in catching the manner at the moment, 
and answered her somewhat in the style of the 
hero of a romance, ‘ Madam, you crown me with 
unfading laurels ’ 

I haiijicned, I know not how, to say that a 
pamphlet meant a prose piece Johnson 
‘ No, sir A few sheets of poetry unbound are 
a pamphlet,* as much as a few sheets of prose * 
Musorave : ‘ A pamjihlet may bo understood to 
mean a poetical piece in Westminster Hall, that 
IS, in formal language , but in common language 
it IS undei stood to mean prose.* Johnson 
(and hcic was one of the many instances of his 
knowing clearly and telling exactly how a thing 
is) ‘ A pamphlet is understood in common lan- 
guage to mean prose, only from this, that there 
IS so much more prose written than poetry , as 
when wc say a hool, prose is understood for tl\e 
same reason, though a book may as well be vn 
poetry as in prose We understand what is most 
gencril, and we name what is less fiequcnt ’ 

Wc talked of a lady’s verses on Ireland Miss 
Reynolds ‘ Have you seen them, sii ’* John- 
son ‘ No, madam , I have seen a translation 
fiom Horace, by one of her daughters She 
showed it mo ’ Miss Reynolds . ‘ And how 
was it, sir’* Johnson ‘ Why, very well for a 
young Miss’s verses , that is to say, compared 
with excellence, nothing , but very well for the 
pel son who wrote them I am vexed at being 
shown verses in that manner.* Miss Reynolds . 

1 Thomas Taylor, commonly called the ‘ PLitonist ’ — 
Ho published tianslations from Aiistotle, Plato, and 
Pausanias 

2 Dr Johnson Is here perfectly correct, and is sup. 
ported by the usage of preceding writers So m Mus- 
arum DehciCB, a collection of poems, 8vo, 1656 (the 
wider IS speaking of Suckling’s play entitled Aglaura, 
jirmted m folio) 

‘ This great voluminous pamphlet may be said 
To be like one that hath more hair than head * 

— Malonk 
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* But if they should bo good, why not give thorn 
hearty praise^* JOHNSON* ‘Why, madam, 
because I have not then got the better of my 
bad humour from having been shown them 
You must consider, madam, beforehand, they 
may be bad as well as good Nobody has a 
riglit to put another under such a diflSculty that 
he must cither huit the person by telling the 
truth, or huit himself by telling what is not 
true.* Boswfll ‘A man often shows his writ- 
ings to people of eminence, to obtam from them, 
cither from their good nature, or fiom their not 
being able to tell the tinth firmly, a commenda- 
tion, of whitli he may afterwards avail himself ’ 
Johnson ‘ Very true, sir Therefore the man 
who IS asked by an author what he thinks of his 
work is put to the torture, and is not obliged to 
speak the truth , so that what ho says is not 
considered as his opinion , yet he has said it, 
and cannot retract it ; and this author, when 
mankind are hunting him with a canister at his 
t.iil, can say, “ I would not have published had 
not Johnson, or Reynolds, or Musgravo, or some 
other good judge, commended the work ” Yet 
I consider it as a very difficult question in con- 
fccienco, whether one should advise a man not to 
l)ublish a work if profit be his object , for the 
man may sny, “Had it not been for you, I 
should have had the money ” Now you cannot 
bo sure , foi you have only youi own oiunion, 
and the public may think very differently * Sill 
Joshua Ruinoi-ds ‘You must, upon such an 
occasion, have two judgments , one as to the 
loal value of tlio woik, the othei as to what 
may please the general taste of the time ’ John- 
BON ‘ But you can be szo c of neither ; and 
therefoio I should scruple much to give a sup- 
pressive vote Both Goldsmitli’s comedies weic 
once refused , his first by Gaiiick, Ins second by 
Culm in, who was prevailed on at last, by much 
solicitation, nay a kind of force, to bung it on 
His Vira?' of Wakijitld, 1 myself did not think 
would have had much success It was written 
and sold to a bookseller, before his Ttarcller, 
but publislicd aftei — so little expectation had 
the bookseller from it Had it been sold aftei 
TJie Tiaicller^ he might have had twice as much 
money for it, though sixty guineas was no mean 
juice The bookseller had the advantage of 
Goldsmith’s reputation fiom The 2'taiellcr in 
the sale, though Goldsmith had it not in selling 
the copy ’ Sir Joshua Reynolds ‘ The Beg- 
gars' Opera affoids a proof liow strangely people 
will differ in opinion about a literary perform- 
ance. Burke thinks it has no merit * Johnson 
‘ It was refused by one of the houses , but I should 
have thought it would succeed, not from any 
great excellence in the writing, but from the 
novelty, and the general spirit and gaiety of the 
piece, which keeps the audience always atten- 
tive, and dismisses them m good humour * 

We went to the di awing room, wh'^re was a 
•onsiderable increase of company Seveial of 


us got round Dr. Johnson, and complained that 
he would not give us an exact catalogue of his 
works, that there might be a complete edition 
Ho smiled, and evaded our entreaties. That he 
intended to do it, I have no doubt, because I 
have heard him say so ; and I liave in my pos- 
session an imjieifcct list, fairly written out, 
which he entitles Uidoiia Stadiorum I once 
got from one of his friends a list, which 
there was pretty good reason to suppose was ac- 
curate, for it was wiitten down in his presence 
by this f I lend, who ciiumei ated each ai tide aloud, 
and had some of them mentioned to him by Mi. 
Levett, 111 concert with whom it was nude out ; 
and Johnson, who heard all this, did not contra- 
dict it But when I showed a coj^y of tins list 
to him, and mentioned the evidence foi its ex- 
actness, he laughed, and said, ‘I was willing to 
let them go on as they pleased, and never inter- 
fered * Ujion which I read it to him, aiticle by 
aiticle, and got him positively to own or lefuse ; 
and then, having obtained certainty so far, I 
got some other articles confii med by him directly, 
and afterwards, from time to time, made addi- 
tions under his sanction 

His friend, Edwaid Cave, having been men- 
tioned, he told us, ‘ Cave used to sell ten thou- 
sand of The Oentlcmaiis Magaziyie, yet such 
was then his minute attention and anxiety that 
,the sale should not suffei the smallest decrease, 
that ho would name a particular poison who he 
heaid bad talked of leiving off tlie Magazine, 
and would say, “Let us liavc something good 
next month ” * 

It was obseivcd that avarice was inherent in 
some dispositions Johnson ‘ No man was 
born a miser, beciusc no man was bom to pos- 
session Every man is born cupidns — desirous 
of getting , but not aval as — desiious of keeping * 
Boswell . ‘ I have heard old Mi bheiidan 
maintain, with much ingenuity, that a complete 
miser is a hajijvy man a miser who gives liim- 
self wholly to the one jiassion of saving ’ JOHN- 
SON ‘ That IS flying in the face of all the woild, 
who hav e called an avaricious man a mibei , be- 
cause he IS miserable No, sii, a man who both 
siicnds and saves money is the liapjjiest man, 
because he has both enjoyments * 

The conversation having turned on Bon-motSy 
he quoted, from one of the Ana^ an exquisite 
instance of flattery in a maid of honour in 
France, who being asked by the Queen what 
o’clock it was, answered, ‘What your Majesty 
pleases * He admitted tliat Mi Burke’s classical 
pun upon Mr Wilkes’s being carried on the 
shouldeis of the mob, 

‘ numensque fertur 

Lege solutus/ » 

was admirable; and though he was strangely 
unwilling to allow to that extraordinaiy man 
the talent of wit, he also laughed with approba- 

* Herat Cam iv Od ii 11 
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tion at another of his playful conceits ; which 
was, that * Horace has m one line given a de- 
scription of a good desirable manor.' 

“ Est modus in lebus, sunt ccrtl denique fines , ”* 
that IS to say, a modus as to the tithes, and cei- 
tain fines * 

He observed, ‘ A man cannot with propriety 
speak of himself, except he relates simple facts, 
as, “I was at Ilichmond ; ” or what depends on 
mensuration, as, “I am six feet high ” He is 
sure he has been at Richmond ; lie is sure he is 
SIX feet high , but he cannot be sure he is wise, 
or that he has any other excellence. Then all 
censure of a man’s self is oblique inaise It is 
in Older to show how much he can spaie It 
has all the mvidiousness of sclf-piaise, and all 
the rcpioach of falsehood ’ liosWELL . ‘Some- 
times it may proceed fiom a man’s strong con- 
fecioubiiess of his fiults being obseived lie 
knows that others would thiow him down, and 
therefore he had better lie do^vn softly of lus 
own accoid.’ 

CIIArTEll XLVII. 

1778. 

On Tuesday, Apiil 28, Johnson was engaged to 
dine at Geneial l\io]i's, wheie, as I have already 
observed, I was still entei tamed in clegani 
hospitality, and witli all the ease and comfoit 
of a homo I called on him and accomiianicd 
him in a hackney-coach AVo stopped fiisl at 
the bottom of liedgo Lane, into which he went 
to leave a letter, ‘ with good news foi a iiooi 
man in distiess,’ as he told me I did not ques 
tion him i)niticulaily as to this He himseli 
often lescmhled Lady llolingbi oke’s lively d«. 
scrqdion of Pope, that ‘he was un 2>ohtiquc an c 
choux ct avx 'iaves ’ He would say, ‘ I dine to- 
day in Giosvcnor Square ,’ this might be with 
a duke ; or pcihaps, ‘ I dine to diy at thcothei 
end of the town,’ or, ‘A gcntlcm m of gicit 
eminence called on me yesteiday ’ He loved 
thus to keep things floating in conjcctuie 
Omne ignotum pro 7na()mJiL0 est I believe I 
ventured to dissipate the cloud, to unveil the 
mysteiy, moie fieely and frequently than any 
of his fiiends We stopped again at AV'irgman’y, 
the well-known toyshop in St James’s Street, 
at the coiner of St James’s Place, to which he 
had been directed, but not clearly, for he 
Bcaiched about some time, and could not find it 
at fiist, and said, ‘ To diicct one only to a coinei 
fchop IS toying with one. ’ I suppose he meant 

» 1 Sat 1 lOG 

• Tins, as both Mr Bindley and Dr Kcaincy have 
obseived to me, is the motto to An hiupunj into Cus- 
tomary Ebtates and Tenants’ Rights, etc—nith somt 
rnnsideraiions for restraining excessive fines By Everai «1 
Fleetwood, Esq 8vo, 1731 But it is piobably a 
mere coincidence Mr Bui ke pei haps never saw tint 
pamphlet — Malone 


this as a play upon the word toy , it was the 
first time that I knew him to stoop to such sport. 
After he had been some time m the shop, he 
sent for me to come out of the coach, and help 
him to choose a pair of silver buckles, as those 
he had were too small Probably this alteration 
in dress had been suggested by Mrs Tlirale, by 
associating with whom his external appearance 
was much improved He got bettor clothes, and 
the dark colour, from which he never deviated, 
was enlivened by metal buttons. His wigs, too, 
were much better, and dining their travels in 
France he was furnished with a Paris-made wig, 
of handsome constiuction. This choosing of 
silver buckles was a negotiation ‘ Sir,’ said he, 
*I will not have the ridiculous large ones now in 
fashion ; and I will give no moie than a guinea 
for a pair ’ Such were the pi inciples of the 
business , and, aftei some cxaniination, he was 
fitted As we drove along I found him in a 
talking humour, of whuh I availed myself. 
Boswell ‘ I was this morning m Ridley’s shop, 
sir , and was told that the collection called 
Johnsoniand had sold very much * Johnson . 
‘Yet The Join ncy to the Hebrides has not had 
a gieat sale’' Boswell ‘That is stiango ’ 
Johnson ‘Yes, sir; for m that book I have 
told the woild a gicat dcil that they did not 
know bcfoic ’ 

Boswell ‘ I drank chocolate, sir, this morn- 
ing with Mr Eld ; and, to iny no small suriirise, 
found him to bo a Etafioi dshire Whig, a being 
which I did not believe had existed ’ JOHNSON 
‘Sii, there aie lasc ils in all countiios ’ Bos 
WELL: ‘Eld said, a Toiy was a cieatuie gene- 
rated between a nonjiiiing parson and one’s 
giandmothci ’ J()HN^ 0 N ‘ And I liave always 
said, the fiist AVliig was the Devil ’ Boswell : 
‘He certainly was, sii Tlie Devil was im- 
patient of suboidmation , he was the fiust who 
resisted power 

“Better to reign m ITcll, than serve m Heaven 

At General Paoli a were Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Mr Langton, Marchose Gheiaidi of Lombardy, 
and Mr John Spottiswoode the younger, of 
Spottiswoode,“ the solicitor At this time fears 
of an invasion weie encul ited , to obviate which, 


* Heie ho either was mistaken, or had a different 
notion of an extensive sale from what is generally 
entertained foi tlie fact is, that four thousand copies 
of that excellent woik were sold very quickly A new 
edition has been punted since his death, besides that 
m tho collection of his works — Boswlll 

Another edition has been printed since Mr Boswell 
vviote the above, besides repeated editions in the geneial 
eollection of lus vsoiLs duiing the last twenty yeais -r 
Mai ONE 

* In the phraseology of Scotland, I should have 
said, ‘Mr John Spottiswoode the yoUnger, of that ilk ' 
Johnson knew that sense of tlio word very well, and 
has thus explained it in his Dictionary, voce Ilk — ‘ It 
also signifies “the same.” as Mackintosh of that ilk 
denotes a gentleman whose surname and the title of 
his estate aie the same —Boswell. 
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Mr Spottiswoode observed tliat Mr. Fraser, 
the engineer, who had lately come from Dun- 
kirk, said that the French had the same fears 
of us. Johnson : * It is thus that mutual 
cowardice keeps us m peace Were one-half 
of mankind brave, and one half cowards, the 
brave would be always beating the cowards 
W ere all brave, they would lead a very uneasy 
life ; all would be continually fighting , but 
being all cowards, we go on very well ’ 

We talked of dunking wine JOHNSON: ‘I 
require wine only when I am alone I have 
then often wished for it, and often taken it ’ 
Spottiswoode ‘ What, by way of a companion, 
sir?’ Johnson. ‘To get nd of myself — to 
send myself away. Wine gives great pleasure, 
and every pleasure is of itself a good It is a 
good, unless counterbalanced by evil A man 
may have a strong reason not to dunk wine, 
and that may be greater than the pleasure 
Wine makes a man better pleased with himself 
I do not say that it makes him more pleasing to 
others Sometimes it does. But the danger is, 
that while a man grows better pleased with 
himself, he may be growing less pleasing to 
others * Wine gives a man nothing It neithei 
gives him knowledge noi wit ; it only animates 
a man, and enables him to bung out what a 
dread of the company has repressed. It only 
puts in motion what has been locked up in frost 
But this may be good or it may bo bad ’ 
Spottiswoode : ‘ So, sir, wine is a key which 
opens a box ; but this box may bo either full oi 
empty’’ Johnson ‘Nay, sir, conversation is 
the key ; wine is a pick-lock, which forces open 
the box, and injures it A man should culti- 
vate his mind so as to have that confidence and 
readiness, without wine, which wine gives ’ 
Boswell . ‘ The great difficulty of resisting 
wine is from benevolence For mstance, a good 
worthy man asks you to taste his wine, which 
he has had twenty years in his cellar ’ John- 
son . ‘ Sir, all this notion about benevolence 
anses from a man’s imagining himself to be of 
more importance to others than he really is 
They don’t care a farthing whether he drinks 
wine or not’ Sir Joshua Reynolds ‘Yes, 
they do for the time’ Johnson. ‘For the 
time I— if they caie this minute, they foiget it 
the next And as for the good woi thy man — 
how do you know he is good and woithy ’ No 
good and woi thy man will insist upon another 
man’s drinking wine As to the wine twenty 
years in the cellar — of ten men, three say this, 
merely because they must say something ; three 


* It is obscived in Wullei’s Life, in Tht Biographia 
Bntanmca, that he drank only water , and that while 
he sat in a company who were dunking wine ‘he had 

the dexteiity to accomniodato his diseouiso to the pitch 
of theirs as it sunl ’ If excess in dunking he meant, 
the remaik is acutely just But surely a modeiate use 
of wine gives a gaiety of spirits which water-dnnkeis 
know not— Boswell. 


are telling a he, when they say they have had 
the wme twenty years ; three would rather 
save the wine ; one, perhaps, cares. I allow it 
is something to please one’s company; and 
people are always pleased with those who par- 
take pleasure with them But after a man 
has brought himself to relinquish the great 
licisonal pleasure which arises from drinking 
wine, any other consideration is a trifle To 
please others by dunking wine, is something 
only, if there be nothing against it I should, 
however, be soiiy to offend worthy men : 

“ Cuist bo the veiso, how well soe’er it flow. 

That tends to make one worthy man my foe **• 

Boswell • ‘ Curst be the S2jrivf7, the water,* 
Johnson : ‘But let us consider what a sad 
thing it would be, if we wcie obliged to drink 
or do any til mg else that may happen to be 
agreeable to the company where we ai e ’ Lano - 
TON • ‘By the same rule, you must join with a 
gang of cut-purses ’ Johnson ‘Yes, sir; but 
yet we must do justice to wine , we must allow 
it the power it possesses To make a man 
pleased with himself, let me tell you, is doing 
a very great thing : 

**Si pati im vohmu^, <?? Kohis vivei e cart ” ’ 

I was at this time myself a water-drinker, 
upon trial, by Johnson’s recommendation 
J OHNSON ‘ Boswell 18 a bolder comb itaiit than 
Sir Joshua: he aigucs for wine without the 
help of wine ; but Sir Joshua with it ’ Siri 
Joshua Reynolds ‘ But to please one’s com- 
l>any is a strong motive ’ Johnson (who 
from dunking only water supposed everybody 
who diank wme to be elevated) ‘ I won’t argue 
any more with you, sir You are too far gone ’ 
Sir Joshua . ‘ I should have thought so indeed, 
sir, had I made such a speech as you have now 
done ’ Johnson (drawing himself in, and I 
really thought blushing) ‘ Nay, don’t be angiy 
I did not mean to offend you ’ Sir J oshua . ‘ At 
first the taste of wine was disagreeable to me ; 
but I bi ought myself to dunk it, that I might 
be like other people The plcasuie of drinking 
wme IS so connected with pleasing your com- 
pany, that altogether there is something of 
social goodness in it’ Johnson ‘Sir, this is 
only saying the same thing over again ’ SiR 
Joshua. ‘No, this is new’ Johnson. ‘You 
put it in new words, but it is an old thought. 
This 13 one of the disadvantages of wme, it 
makes a man mistake words for thoughts.’ 
Boswell ‘ I think it is a new thought ; at 
least it is in a new attitude ’ Johnson ‘ Nay, 
sir, it IS only in a new coat , or an old coat with 
a new facing (Then laughing heartily) — It is 
the old dog m the new doublet An extra- 
ordinary instance, however, may occur where a 
man’s patron will do nothing for him, unless he 
will drmk. there may be a good reason for 
drinking.* 

I mentioned a nobleman, who I believed waa 
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really uneasy, if his company would not drink 
hard. Johnson : * That is from having had 
people about him whom he has been accustomed 
to command.* Boswell: * Supposing I should 
be with him at table * Johnson 

‘ Sir, there is no more occasion for your drink- 
ing with him, than his being sober with you ’ 
Boswell • ‘ \Vliy, that is true , for it would do 
him less hurt to be sober, than it would do me 
to get drunk ’ Johnson • ‘ Yes, sir , and from 
what I have heard of him, one would not wish 
to sacrifice himself to such a man. If he must 
always have somebody to dunk with him, he 
should buy a slave, and then he would bo sure 
to have it They who submit to drink as anotlier 
jileases, make themselves his slaves * Bos- 
well ‘ But, sir, you will surely make allow- 
ance for the duty of hospitality A gentleman 
who loves drinking comes to visit me ’ John- 
son * ‘ Sir, a man knows whom he visits he 
comes to the table of a sober man ’ Bosw i ll 
‘ But, sir, you and I should not h ivc been so 
well received in the Highlands and Hebrides, if 
I had not drunk with our woithy fiiends Had 
I drunk water only as you did, they would not 
have been so cordial ’ Johnson ‘ Sii William 
Temple mentions that in his travels through the 
Netherlands he had two or thiee gentlemen 
with him ; and when a bumper was neccssaiy, 
he put it on them Weie I to tiavel again 
through the islands, I would have Sir Joshua 
with me to take the bumpers ’ Boewfll ‘But, 
sir, let me put a case Suppose Sir Joshua 
should take a jaunt into Scotland , he does me 
the honour to pay me a visit at my house in the 
country , I am overjoyed at seeing him ; we 
are quite by ourselves ; shall I unsociably and 
churlishly let him sit dunking by himself ’ No, 
no, my dear Sir Joshua, you shall not be tieatcd 
BO, I will take a bottle with you ’ 

The celebrated Mrs Rudd being mentioned — 
Johnson ‘Rifteen years ago I should have 
gone to see her ’ Spottiswoode ‘ Because 
she was fifteen years younger’’ Johnson. 
‘ No, sir ; but now they have a trick of putting 
everything into the newspai)ers * 

He begged of Geneial Paoli to repeat one of 
the introductory stanzas of the first book of 
Tasso’s which he did, and then John- 

son found fault with the simile of sweeten 
mg the edges of a cup for a child being trans- 
ferred from Lucretius into an epic poem The 
General said he did not imagine Homer’s poetry 
was so ancient as is supposed, because he 
ascribes to a Greek colony circumstances of 
refinement not found in Greece itself at a later 
period, when Thucydides wrote. Johnson: ‘I 
recollect but one passage quoted by Thucydides 
from Homer, which is not to be found in our 
copies of Homer’s works ; I am for the 
antiquity of Homer, and think that a Grecian 
colony, by being nearer Persia, might be more 
refined than the mother countiy.’ 
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On Wednesday, April 29, 1 dined with him at 
Mr Allan Ramsay’s, where were Lord Binning, 
Dr Robertson the historian. Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, and the Honourable ]\Irs Boscawen, 
widow of the Admiral, and mother of the pre- 
sent Viscount Falmouth , ' of whom, if it be not 
presumptuous in me to piaise her, I would say 
that her manners are the most agreeable, and 
her conversation the best, of any lady with 
whom I ever had the happiness to be acquainted. 
Before Johnson came, we talked a good deal of 
him Ramsay said he had always found him a 
very polite man, and that he treated him with 
great respect, which he did very smeerely I 
said I worshipped him Robertson : ‘But 
some of you spoil him you should not worship 
him , you should worship no man * Boswell . 
‘ I cannot help woishipjimg him, he is so much 
siipeiior to othei men ’ Robertson . ‘ In 
criticism, and in wit and convcisation, he is no 
doubt vciy excellent ; but in other respects he 
IS not above other men : he will believe any- 
thing, and will stienuously defend the most 
minute circumstances connected with the 
Church of England ’ Boswell ‘ Beheve me, 
doctor, you aie much mistaken as to this , for 
when you talk with him calmly in private, he 
IS veiy liberal in his way of thinking ’ Robert- 
son ‘ He and I have been always very gracious ; 
the fust time I met him was one evening at 
Strahan’s, when ho had just had an unlucky 
altercation with Adam Smith ; to whom he liad 
been so rough, that Strahan, after Smith was 
gone, had icmonstratcd with him, and told him 
that I was coming soon, and that he was un- 
easy to think that he might behave in the same 
manner to me ’ ‘ No, no, sir,’ said Johnson, * I 
wail ant you Robertson and I shall do very well. 
Accoidingly, he was gentle and good humoured 
and couiteous with me the whole evening , and 
he has been so upon every occasion that we 
have met since. I have often said (laughing) 
that I have been in a gieat measure indebted 
to Smith for my good reception ’ Boswell ‘ His 
power of reasoning IS very stiong, and he has 
a pccuhar art of drawing characters, which is as 
rare as good poitiait-pamting * SiR Joshua 
Reynolds ‘ He is undoubtedly admirable m 
this ; but, in order to mark the characters which 
he draws, he overcharges them, and gives people 
more than they really have, whether of good or 
bad’ 

No sooner did he, of whom we had been thus 
talking so easily, arrive, than we were all as 
quiet as a school upon the entrance of the head- 
master, and were very soon sat down to a table 
covered with such variety of good things, as 


' Fiances Boscawen was the daughter of William 
Evelyn Granville, Esq , of 8t Clair, Kent, and was 
married m 1742 to Admiral Boscawen, brother of the 
second Viscount Falmouth She died m 3803 
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contributed not a little to dispose him to be 
pleased. 

Ramsay : ‘ I am old enough to have been a 
contemporary of Poiic. Ilis poetry was highly 
admiicd in his lifetime — more a great deal than 
after his death’ Johnson ‘Sir, it has not 
been less admired since his death , no authors 
ever had so much fame in their own lifetime as 
Pope and Voltaire , and Pope’s jioctiy has been 
as much admired since liis death as duiing his 
life ; it lias only not been as much talked of , 
but that is owing to its being now moie distant, 
and people having other wiitings to talk of 
Virgil IS less t.ilkcd of tlian Pope, and llomei is 
loss talked of than Viigil , but they are not less 
admired We must icad what the world iea<ls 
at the moment It has been maintained that 
this supcrfctation, this teeming of the pi css in 
modern times, is prejudicial to good litciature, 
because it obliges us to icad so much of what is 
of infciior value, in older to be in the fashion , 
so that better works are neglected for want of 
time, because a man will have inoie giatification 
of his vanity in conveisation, from having read 
modern books, than fiom having read the best 
works of antiquity. But it must be considered 
that we have now more knowledge gencially 
diffused ; all our ladies lead now, which is a 
gieat extension Modem writt rs aie the moons 
of literature ; they shine with reflected bght, 
with light bon owed fiom the ancients. Greece 
appears to me to be the fountain of know- 
ledge; Rome of elegance’ Ramsay ‘I sup- 
pose Homei’s Iliad to be a collection of pieces 
which had been written before Ins time I 
should like to sec a translation of it, in poetical 
prose, like the book of Ruth oi Job ’ RoUEUr- 
bON . ‘ AV ould you. Dr Johnson, who aie master 
of the English language, but tiy yoiii hand uiioii 
a part of it ’ JoH^S()N ‘Sii, you could not 
rea<l it without the iileasurc of veise 

AVe talked of antupriiian leseaichcs John- 
son. ‘All tliat IS leally laowii of the ancient 
state of Biitain is contained in a few jiages 
AVo can know no inoie than what the old 
winters have told us, yet what huge books, 
have we uiion it, the whole of which, excepting ^ 
such paits as aie taken fiom those old wiitcis, | 
IS all a dream, such as AVliittakci’s ManchcUei 

I have heard Henry’s Hidory of Biitain well 
spoken of I am told it is earned on in &ei).i- 
rato divisions, as the civil, the militiiy, the 
leligious histoiy. I wish much to have one 
branch well done, and that is the history of 
manners of common life ’ Robkutson ‘Ileniy 
should have applied his attention to that alone, 

* Tills expel imcnt, winch ^Madame Dacier made in 
vain, has since been tried in our own language by the 
editor of Osslan, and we must cithei think veiy meanly 
of his abilities, or allow that Dr Johnson was in the 
right And Mr Cowpei, a man of real genius, has 
miseiably failed m his blank verse translation — Bos- 
WkLU 

which is enough for any man ; and he might 
have found a great deal scattered in various 
books, had he read solely with that view. Henry 
eircd in not selling his first volume at a mode- 
rate puce to the booksellers, that they might 
have pushed him on till he had got reputation. 

I sold my Ilistoiif of Scotland at a moderate 
pnee, as a work by which the booksellers might 
cither gain or not , and Cadell has told mo that 
Millar and he have got six thousand pounds by 
it I aftei wauls received a much higher puce 
for my wiitings An author should sell his 
fiist woik for what the booksellers will give, 
till it shall appear whether he is an author of 
meiit, or, which is the same thing as to pur- 
chase-money, an author who pleases the luiblic * 

Dr Robeitson expatiated on the character of 
a cci tain nobleman [Lord Clive] , that he was 
one of the strongest-minded men that ever 
lived ; that ho would sit in company quite 
sluggish, while there was nothing to call forth 
Ins intellectual vigour; but the moment that 
any impoitant subject was star ted — for instance, 
how this country is to be defended against a 
Ficnch invasion — he would rouse himself, and 
show Ills cxtiaordmary talents with the most 
powciful ability and animation Johnson* 
‘Yet this man cut his own throat The tiue 
stiong and sound mind is the mind that can 
ombiacc equally gieat things and small. Now, 

I am told the King of Piussia will say to a 
seivant, “Bring me a bottle of such a wine, 
which came in such a yeai ; it lies in such a 
coinci of the cellars ” I would have a man 
gieat 111 gieat tilings, and elegant in little 
things ’ He said to me aftciwaids, when we 
were by ouiselves, ‘Robeitson wxs in a mighty 
romantic humour , he talki d of one whom he 
did not know , but I doiuicd liim with the King 
of Piussia ’ ‘Yes, sir,’ said I, ‘you tlucw a 
bottle at his head * 

An ingenious gentleman was mentioned, con 
corning whom both Robertson and Ramsay 
agreed that lie had a constant himnc&s of mind, 
for after a laboiious day, and amidst a multi- 
idicity of caics and anxieties, he would sit 
down with Ins sisters, and bo quite cheerful 
and good humouicd Such a disposition, it 

was obscived, was a happy gift of nature 
Johnson : ‘ I do not think so ; a man has fiom 
natuie a certain poition of mind; the use ho 
makes of it depends upon his own free wilL 
That a man has always the same fiimnc&s of 
mind, I do not say, because every man feels 
his mind less firm at one time tlian another; 
but I think a man’s being in a good or bad 
humour depends upon lus will ’ I, however, 
could not help thinking that a man’s humour is 
often uncontrollable by his will. 

Johnson harangued against drinking wine. 

* A man,’ said he, ‘may choose whether he will 
have abstemiousness and knowledge, or claret 
and Ignorance.’ Dr. Robertson (who is very 
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companionable) was beginning to dissent as to 
the proscription of claret, Johnson (with a 
placid smile) : * Nay, sir, you shall not differ 
with me ; as I have said that the man is most 
perfect who takes in the most tilings, I am for 
knowledge and claret ’ RoBhUTSON (holding a 
glass of generous claret in his hand) . ‘ Sir, I can 
only drink your health ’ JOHNSON ‘Sir, I 
should be sorry if yov, should be ever in such a 
state as to be able to do nothing more ’ Robert- 
son • ‘ Dr. Johnson, allow me to say, that in 
one respect I have the advantage of you When 
you were in Scotland you would not come to 
hear any of our in cachci s, whereas, when I am 
here, I attend your public worship without 
scruple, and, indeed, with gieat satisfaction * 
Johnson: ‘Why, sir, that is not so extra- 
ordinaiy , the King of Siam sent ambassadors 
to Louis the Fourteenth , hut Louis the Four- 
teenth sent none to the King of Si iin ’ ^ 

Heie my friend for once discovcied a want 
of knowledge or forgetfulness , for Louis the 
Fourteenth did send an emba'^sy to the King of 
Siam,^ and the Abbe Choisi, who was eini>loyed 
in it, published an account of it in two volumes 
Next day, Thuisday, Apiil .30, I found him at 
home by himself JoIi^^50N. ‘Well, sii, Ram- 
say gave us a splendid dinner. I love Ramsay 
You will not find a man in whose conveisation 
thcie IS more instruction, moie information, and 
more elegance than in Ramsay’s ’ BobWELL 
‘ What I admii e in Ramsay, is his continuing to 
be so young ’ Johnson ‘ Why, yes, sii, it is to 
be admired I value myself upon tins, that there 
IS nothing of the old man in my conveisation 
I am now sixty-cight, and I have no moie of it 
than at twenty-eight ’ Boswell • ‘ But, sir, 
would not you wish to know old age ’ He who 
is never an old man, docs not know the whole of 
human life ; for old age is one of the divisions 
of it ’ Johnson ‘Nay, sii, what talk is this’’ 
Boswell. ‘ I mexn, sir, the Sphinx’s desciip- 
tion of it — morning, noon, and night I would 
know night, as well as morning and noon ’ 
Johnson • ‘AVhat, sir, would you know what 
it is to feel the evils of old age’ Would you 
have the gout’ Would you have decreiii- 
tude’’ Seeing him heated, I would not aiguc 
further , but I was confident that I was m the 
right. I would in due time be a Nestor, an 
elder of the pcoj)lc , and there should be some 
difference between the conversation of twenty- 
eight and sixty eight * A grave picture should 


* Mis Piozzi coiifidciitly mentions this as having 
passed in Scotland Anecdotes, p 92 —Boswell. 

* The Abbe de Choisi was sent by Louis xiv on an 
embassy to the King of Siam m IbbJ with a view, it 
has been said, to convert the King of that country to 
Chnstianity — Malone 

» Johnson clearly meant (what the author has often 
elsewhere mentioned) that he had none of the listless- 
ness of old age, that he had the same activity and 
energy of mind as formerly , not that a man of sixty- 


3 ^ 

not be gay There is a serene, solemn, placid 
old age. Johnson ‘Mrs. Thrale’s mother 
said of me what flattered me much. A clergy- 
man was complaining of want of society in the 
country where ho lived, and said, “They talk 
of runts, that is, young cows * “Sii,” said 
Mrs Salusbuiy, “Mi Johnson would leain to 
talk of runts,” meaning that I was a man who 
would make the most of my situation, whatevci 
it was ’ He added, ‘ I think myself a veiy 
liolite man ’ 

On Saturday, May 2, I dined with him at Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s, wlicie there was a very large 
company, and a gieat deal of conveisation ; but 
owing to some circumstances which I cannot 
now recollect, I have no record of any part of 
it, except that there were several people there 
by no means of the Johnsonian school , so that 
less attention was paid to him than usual, which 
put him out of humour; and upon some ima- 
ginary offence from me, he attacked me with 
such rudeness, that I was vexed and angiy, be- 
cause it gave those pel sons an oppoituiiity of 
enlarging upon his supposed ferocity, and ill- 
treatment of his best fi lends I was so much 
hurt, and had my pndc so much roused, that I 
kept away from him for a week ; and perhaps 
might have kept away much longer, nay, gone to 
Scotland without seeing him .ig iin, had not we 
foitunatcly met and been reconciled To such 
unhappy chances aic human fiiendships hablc ’ 

On Fiiday, May 8, I dined witli him at Mr 
Langton’s I was reserved and silent, which I 
supiioscd he perceived, and miglit recollect the 
cause After dinner, when J\lr Langton was 
called out of the room, and we were by oui- 
selv cs, ho dicw his chair near to mine, and said, 
in a tone of conciliating courtesy, ‘ Well, how 
have you done’’ BobWELL ‘Sir, you have 
made mo very uneasy by your behaviour to me 
when we weie last at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 
You know, my dear sir, no man has a greatei 
res])ect and affection for you, or would soonei 
go to the end of the woild to serve you Now, 
to treat me so — ’ He insisted that I had inter- 
rupted him, which I assured him was not the 
case, and piocceded, ‘But why treat me so 


eight might dance iii a public assembly with as much 
piopriety as he could at bventy-eight His conver- 
sation, being the product of miu h various knowledge, 
great acuteness, and extraonlinaiy wit, was equally 
well suited to c\ciy peiiod ot life , and ab in his youth 
it probably did not exhibit any unbecoming levity, so 
ceitamly m his later years it was totally fiee from the 
gaiTulity and qiieiulousness ot old age —Malone 
1 Such 13 the signification of this word m Scotland, 
and it should seem in Wales (See Skinner in v ) But 
the heifeis of Scotland and Wales, when brought to 
England, being always smaller than those of this 
country, the word runt has acquired a secondary sense, 
and geneially signifies a heifer diminutive in size, 
small beyond the ordinaiy growth of tliat animal , and 
in this sense alone the woid is acknowledged by Hr 
Johnson in his Dictionary —Malone 
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before people who neither love you nor me?* 
Johnson . ‘ Well, I am sorry for it I’ll make 
it up to you twenty different ways, as you 
please ’ Boswell . ‘ I said to-day to Sir Joshua, 
when he observed that you toned me sometimes, 
I don’t care how often, or how high he tosses 
me, when only fnends are present, for then I 
fall upon soft ground , but I do not like falhng 
on stones, which is the case when enemies are 
present. I think this is a pretty good image, 
SIT ’ Johnson ‘ Sir, it is one of the happiest 
I ever have licard ’ 

The truth is, there was no venom in the 
wounds which he inflicted at any time, unless 
they were irritated by some malignant infusion 
by other hands. We were instantly as cordial 
again as ever, and joined in hearty laugh at 
some ludicrous but innocent peculiarities of one 
of our friends Boswell • ‘ Do you think, sir, 
it IS always culpable to laugh at a man to his 
face’’ Johnson : ‘ Why, sir, that depends upon 
the man and the thing If it is a shght man, 
and a slight thing, you may ; for you take 
nothing valuable from him ’ 

lie said, ‘ I read yesterday Dr Blair’s Sermon 
on DevotiQUy fiom the text “Oornclius, a devout 
man ” His doctiine is the best limited, the 
best exiiresbed , there is the most warmth with- 
out fanaticism, the most rational transport 
There is one part of it which I disapprove, and 
I’d have him correct it ; which is, that, ‘‘ ho 
who does not feel joy in religion is far from the 
kingdom of lieavcn ’ ” There arc many good 
men whose fear of God predominates over their 
love It may discouiage It was rashly said 
A noble sermon it is, indeed I wish Blair 
would come over to the Church of England.’ 

When Mr Langton returned to us, the ‘ flow 
of talk* went on. An eminent author being 
mentioned — Johnson ‘Hois not a jdeasant 
man His conversation is neither instructive 
nor brilliant He does not talk as if impelled 
by any fulness of knowledge or vivacity of ima- 
gination His conveisation is hko that of any 
other sensible man He talks with no wish 
either to infoim or to hear, but only because 
he thinks it does not become [Dr llobeitson] 
to sit in a company and say nothing ’ 

Mr Langton having repeated the anecdote 
of Addison having distinguished between his 
powers in conversation and in writing, by say- 
ing, * I have only mncpcnce in my pocket , but 
I can draw for a thousand pounds , ’ — Johnson . 

* He had not that retort ready, sii ; ho had 
piepared it befoiehand ’ Langton (turning to 
me) ‘ A fine surmise. Set a tluef to catch a 
thief.* 

Johnson called the East Indians barbarians 
Boswell : ‘ You will except the Chinese, sir ? * 
J OHNSON : ‘ No, sir ’ Boswell : ‘ Have they 
not arts’* Johnson: ‘They have pottery* 
Boswell : * What do you say to the written 
characters of their language?’ Johnson : ‘ Sir, 


they have not an alphabet. They have not 
been able to form what all other nations have 
formed.* Boswell : ‘ There is more learning 
in their language than in any other, from the 
immense numbei of their characters ’ John- 
son . ‘ It is only more difficult from its rude- 
ness ; as there is more labour in hewing down 
a tree with a stone than with an axe.* 

He said, ‘ I have been reading Lord Kaimes’s 
Sketches of the History of Man In treating of 
seventy of punishment, he mentions that of 
Madame Lapouchin, in Russia , but he does not 
give it fairly , for I have looked at Chappe 
d" AuterochCy^ from whom ho has taken it. He 
stops where it is said that the spectators thought 
hei innocent, and leaves out what follows— 
that she nevertheless was guilty Now this is 
being as culpable as one can conceive, to mis- 
represent fact in a book , and for what motive ? 
It IS like one of those lies which people tell, 
one cannot see why The woman’s life was 
spared, and no punishment was too great for 
tlie favourite of an Empress who had conspired 
to dethrone her mistress ’ Boswell ‘ He was 
only giving a picture of the lady in her suffer- 
ings ’ Johnson : ‘ Nay, don’t endeavour to 
palliate this Guilt is a principal feature in the 

picture Kaimes is puzzled with a question 

that puzzled me when I was a very young man 
Why lb it that the interest of money is lower 
when money is plentiful , for five pounds has 
the same pioportion of value to a hundred 
pounds when money is plentiful as when it is 
scarce’ A lady explained it to me “It is,” 
said she, “because when money is plentiful 
there are so many moie who have money to 
lend, that they bid down one another Many 
have then a liundrcd j)Oiiiids , and one says, 
Take mine rather than another's, and you shall 
have it at four per cent ” ’ Boswell . ‘ Does 
Lord Kaimes decide the question ’ ’ J OHNSON . 
‘ I think he leaves it as he found it ’ Boswell • 
‘ This must have been an extiaordinary lady 
who instructed you, sii May I ask who she 
was’’ Johnson . ‘ Molly Aston,^ sir, the sistei 


* Authoi of Voyage en Hibuxe, which is here alluded 
to 

2 Johnson had an extraordinary adiniiation of this 
lady, notwithstanding she was a violent Whig In 
answer to her high-flown speeches for Liberty, he ad- 
dressed to her the following epigram, of which I 
presume to ofler a tianslation — 

‘ Liber ut esse velim, suasisti, pulcra Maria, 

Ut maneam liber, pulcra Mana, vale ’ 

(Adieu, Mana I since you’d have me free ; 

For who beholds thy charms a slave must be ) 

A correspondent of The GentUman's Magazine, who 
subsciibes himself Sciolus, to whom I am indebted for 
several excellent remarks, observes ‘The turn of Dr 
Johnson’s hnes to Miss Aston, whose Whig principles 
he had been combating, appears to me to be taken 
from an ingenious epigram in The Menagiana (voL ill 
p 367, ed. 1716), on a young lady who appeared at a 
masquerade habilU en JesuUe, dui.ng the fierce con- 
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of those ladies with whom you dined at Lich- 
field 1 shall be at home to-morrow.* Bos- 

well : ‘ Then let us dme by ourselves at the 
Mitre, to keep up the old custom, “the custom 
of the manor,” custom of the Mitre.* John- 
son : * Sir, so it shall be.* 

On Saturday, May 9, we fulfilled our purpose 
of dming by ourselves at the Mitre, according to 
the old custom There was on these occasions 
a little circumstance of kind attention to Mrs 
■\Villiams, which must not be omitted Before 
coming out, and leaving her to dine alone, he 
gave her her choice of a chicken, a sweetbread, 
or any other little nice thing, which was care- 
fully sent to her from the tavern ready drest. 

Our conversation to-day, I know not how, 
turned I think for the only time at any length 
during our long acquaintance, upon the sensual 
intercourse between the sexes, the delight 
of which ho ascribed chiefly to imagination. 

‘ Were it not for imagination, sir,* said he, ‘ a 
man would be as happy in the arms of a chamber- 
maid as of a duchess. But such is the adven- 
titious charm of fancy, that we find men who 
have violated the best principles of society, and 
ruined their fame and their fortune, that they 
might possess a woman of rank.* It would not 
be piopor to record tlie particulars of such a 
conversation in moments of unreserved frank- 
ness, when nobody was present on whom it 
could have any hurtful effect. That subject, 
when philosophically treated, may surely em- 
ploy the mind in a curious discussion, and as 
innocently as anatomy , provided that those who 
do treat it keep clear of inflammatory incentives. 

‘From grave to gay, from lively to severe,* 
we were soon engaged in very different specula- 
tion, humbly and reverently considering and 
wondering at the universal mystery of all 
things, as our imperfect faculties can now judge 
of them ‘ There are,’ said he, ‘ innumerable 
questions to which the inquisitive mind can in 
this state receive no answer Why do you and 

I exist ’ "W^hy was this world created ’ Since 
it was to be cieatcd, why was it not created 
sooner ? * 

On Sunday, May 10, I supped with him at 
Mr Hoole’s, with Sir Joshua Kcynolds. I have 
neglected the memorial of this evening, so as to 
remember no more of it than two particulars , 
one, that ho strenuously opiiosed an argument 
by Sir Joshua, that virtue was prefeiable to 
Vico, considering this life only; and that a 
man would be virtuous were it only to preserve 
his character; and that he expiessed much 

wonder at the curious formation of the bat, a 
mouse with wmgs, saying that it was almost as 
strange a thing m physiology as if the fabulous 
dragon could be seen 

On Tuesday, May 12, I waited on the Earl of 
Marchmont, to know if his Lordship would 
favour Dr. Johnson with mfonnation concern- 
ing Pope, whose life he was about to write. 
Johnson had not flattered himself with the 
hopes of receiving any civility from this noble- 
man . for he said to me, when I mentioned Lord 
Marchmont as one who could tell him a great 
deal about Pope, ‘ Sir, he will tell me nothing ’ 

I had the honour of being known to Ins Lordship, 
and apphed to him of myself, without bemg 
commissioned by Johnson. His Lordship be- 
haved in the most polite and obliging manner, 
promised to tell all ho recollected about Pope, 
and was so very courteous as to say, ‘ Tell Dr. 
Johnson I have a great icspect for him, and am 
ready to show it m any way I can I am to be 
m the City to morrow, and will call at his house 
as I return * His Lordship, however, asked, 

‘ Will he write The Lives of the Poets impar- 
tially? He was the first that bi ought Whig 
and Tory into a dictionary. And what do you 
think of his definition of Excise ' Do you know 
the history of his aversion to the word tram 
spire f * Then taking down the folio dictionary, 
he showed it with this censure on its secondary 
sense : ‘ To escape from secrecy to notice ; 4 
sense lately innovated from Franco, without 
necessity.* The truth was. Lord Bolingbroke, 
who left the Jacobites, fiist used it, therefore 
it was to be condemned He should have show^ 
what word would do for it, if it was unnecessary. 

I afterwards put the question to Johnson. 

‘ Why, sir,* said he, ‘ get dbi oad ’ Boswell ; 
‘That, sir, is using two words* Johnson: 

‘ Sir, there is no end of this You may as well 
insist to have a woid for old age * Boswell: 
‘Well, sir, Scnectus * Johnson : ‘Nay, sir, to 
insist always that there should be one word to 
express a thmg in English, because there is one 
in another language, is to change the language.* 

I availed myself of this opportunity to hear 
from his Lordship many particulars both of Pope 
and liOrd Bohngbroke, which I have in wnting 

I proposed to Lord Marchmont that he should 
revise Johnson’s Life of Pope, ‘So,* said his 
Lordship, ‘ you would put mo m a dangerous 
situation You know he knocked down Osborne 
the bookseller * 

Elated with the success of my spontaneous 
exertion to procure material and respectable aid 
to Johnson for his very favourite work. The 
Lives of the Poets, I hastened down to Mr. 
Thrale’s, at Streatham, where he now was, that 

I might ensure his being at homo next day ; and 
after dinner, when I thought he would receive 
the good news m the best humour, I announced 
it eagerly • ‘ I have been at work for you to-day, 
sir. I have been with Lord Marchmont. Ho 

tentions of the followers of Molinos and Jansenms 
concerning fice-will — 

** On s’ 6 tonne ici que Caliste 

Alt pns I’habit de Moliniste, 

Puisque cette jeune beauts 

Ote a chacun sa liberty, 

N’est ce pas une Janseniste?”* 

—Boswell. 
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bade me tell you he has a great respect for you, 
and will call on you to-morrow at one o’clock, 
and communicate all he knows about Pope ’ 
Here I paused in full expectation that he would 
be pleased with this intelligence, would praise 
my active merit, and would be alci t to embrace 
such an offer from a nobleman But whetlicr I 
had shown an over- exultation, which provoked 
his spleen, or whether he was seized with a sus- 
picion that I had obtruded him on Lord March- 
mont, and humbled him too much, or whether 
there was anything more than an unlucky fit of 
ill-hunioiir, I know not , but, to my surprise, the 
result was— -J ohnson ‘ I shall not be in town 
to-morrow. I don’t caie to know about Pope ’ 
Mrs Thrale (surprised as I was, and a little 
angry) * I suppose, sn , ]\Ir Bos;/l 11 thought 
that as you aie to wide Pope’s Life, you w'ould 
wish to know about him ’ Johnson ‘ AVisli ! 
why yes If it i nned knowledge, I’d hold out my 
hand , but I would not give myself the trouble 
to go in quest of it ’ Theie was no aiguing with 
him at tlie moment Some time afterwards 
lie said, ‘ Loid Maichmont uill call on me, and 
tlien I shall call on Lord Marchmont ’ Mrs 
Thrale was uneasy at his unaccountable caprice, 
and told me that if I did not take c.ire to bring 
about a meeting between Lord Maubmont and 
him, it would never take place, which would be 
a great pity I sent a card to his Lordship, to be 
left at Johnson’s house, acquainting him that Di 
Johnson could not bo in town next day, but 
would do himself the honour of waiting on him 
at another time. I give this account f.uily, as a 
•pecimen of that unhappy temper with which this 
great and good man had occasionally to stiuggle, 
from sometliing nioibid in his constitution Let 
the most censoiious of my readers suppose him- 
self to have a violent fit of the toothache, or to 
have received a severe stroke on the shin-bone, 
and when in such a slate to be asked a question, 
and if lie has any candour he will not be sur- 
piised at the answers winch Johnson sometimes 
gave in moments of nutation, which, let me 
assure them, is exquisitely painful But it 
must not be erroiieously supjiosed that he was, 
in the smallest degree, careless concerning any 
work which lie undertook, or that he was gene- 
rally thus peevish It will be seen tliat in the 
following year he had a veiy agreeable inter- 
view with Loid Marchmont, at his Loidship’s 
house, and this very afternoon he soon forgot any 
fretfulness, and fell into conversation as usual 
I mentioned a reflection having been thrown 
out against four Peeis for having presumed to 
nse in opposition to the opinion of the twelve 
judges, m a cause in the House of Lords, as if 
that were indecent Johnson. ‘Sir, there is 
no ground for censure The Peers are judges 
themselves, and supposing them leally to be of 
a different opinion, they might fiom duty be in 
opposition to the judges, who were there only 
to be consulted.’ 


In this observation I fully concurred with him ; 
for imquestionably all the Peers are vested with 
the highest judicial powers, and when they are 
confident that they understand a cause, aie not 
obliged — nay, ought not — to acquiesce in the 
opinion of the ordmary law judges, or even in 
that of those who, from their studies and expe- 
rience, are called the law lords. I consider the 
Peers m general as I do a jury, who ought to 
listen with respectful attention to the sages of 
the law , but if, after heaiing them, they have 
a firm opinion of their own, arc bound as honest 
men to decide accordingly. Nor is it so difficult 
for them to understand even law questions, as 
IS generally thought, provided they will bestow 
sufficient attention iqion them This observa- 
tion was made by my honoured relation the 
late Loid Cathcart, who had spent his life in 
camps and courts , yet he assured me that he 
could form a clear opinion ujion most of the 
causes that came before the House of Lords, 
‘ as they were so well enucleated in the cases ’ 
Mrs Thrale told us that a curious clergyman 
of oiu acquaintance had discovered a licentious 
stanza, which Pope had originally in his Umiet- 
i>al Prayer^ before the stanza, 

* Wliat conscience dictates to be done, 

Or warns us not to do/ etc 
It was this — 

‘ C in sms of moment ( laim the rod 
Of everlasting fiics^ 

And that olltnd git it Nature’s God, 

Whicli Natuic’s sell insi)iies’’ 
and that Di Johnson obseived, ‘Ithadbcenbor- 
1 owed from Guarini ’ There are, indeed, in P«6for 
FidOy many such flimsy superficial reasonings 
as that 111 the last two lines of this stanza 
BoswKMy ‘ In that stanza of Pope’s, “rod of 
fues^* 18 ceitainly a bad metaphor’ Mrs 
Thrale ‘And “sms of momeiit” is a faulty 
expression, for its true import is momentous, 
which cannot be intended* Johnson* ‘It 
must have written “of moments ” ,Of moment 
is momentous , of moments, momentary I war- 
rant you, however. Pope wrote this stanza, and 
some fiiend struck it out. Boileau wiote some 
such thing, and Ainaud struck it out, saying, 

‘ Vous (jaqncrez deux ou ti ois impies, ctperdi ezje 
nc sais combten des honnetes yens ” These fellows 
want to say a danng thing, and don’t know how 
to go about it. Mcie poets know no more of 
fundamental principles than — ’ Here he waa 
niton upted somehow Mrs Thrale mentioned 
Diydcn Johnson ‘He puzzled himself about 
piedestination. How foolish it was in Pope to 
give all his friendship to lords, who thought they 
honoured him by being with him ; and to choose 
such lords as Burlington, and Cobham, and 
Bolmgbroke ! Bathurst was negative, a pleasing 
man ; and I have heard no ill of Marchmont ; 
and then always sajung, I do not value you 
for being a lord, which was a sure proof that 
he did. I never say I do not value Boswell 
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more for being born to an estate, because I do 
not care ^ Boswell : * Nor for being a Scotch- 
man ’ * Johnson : ‘ Nay, sir, I do value you more 
for being a Scotchman You are a Scotchman 
without the faults of Scotchmen. You would 
not have been so valuable as you are, had you 
not been a Scotchman * 

Talking of divorces, I asked if Othello’s doc- 
trine was not plausible • 

* He that is rohh'd, not wanting what is stolon. 

Let him not kiiow’t, and he’s not lobh d at all ' 

Dr Johnson and Mis Thrale joined against this 
Johnson* ‘Ask any man if he’d wish not to 
know of such an injury’ BobWELL ‘Would 
you tell your fiiciid to make liim unhappy’’ 
Johnson ‘Pcihaps, sir, I sliould not, but 
that would be from prudence on my own 
account A man would tell his father ’ Bos- 
well ‘Yea , because he would not hav e spurious 
children to get any share of the family inheiit- 
ance ’ Mlis Thrat,e . ‘ Oi he would tell his 
brothel ’ Boswell • ‘ Ccitamly his elder 

brother* Johnson ‘You would tell your 
friend of a woman’s infiiny, to pi event Ins 
mariying a prostitute Thcie is the same reason 
to tell him of his wife’s infidelity, when he is 
manicd, to prevent the consequences of imposi- 
tion It IS a bleach of confidence not to tell a 

friend ’ Boswell ‘Would you tell IMr ’’ 

(naming a gentleman who assuiedly was not in 
the least danger of such a miseiable disgrace, 
though married to a fine woman ) Johnson 
‘ No, sir j because it would do no good , he is so 
sluggish, he’d never go to railiamcnt and get 
through a di voice ’ 

He said of one of our friends, ‘ He is i uming 
himself without pleasure A man who loses at 
iday, or wlio runs out his fortune at couit, makes 
his estate less, in hopes of making it bigger (I 
am sure of this woid, which was often used by 
him) but it IS a sad thing to pass through tlie 
quagmiie of pai simony to the gulf of ruin To 
X)ass over the floweiy path of cxtiavagance is 
veiy well.’ 

Amongst the numerous iirints pasted on the 
walls of the dining loom at Streatham was 
Hogarth’s ‘Modem Midnight Conversation ’ — 
I asked him what he knew of Paison Fold, who 
makes a conspicuous figure in the riotous gioup 
Johnson ‘fSir, lie was my acquaintance and 
relation, my mother’s nexihcw He had pur- 
chased a living in the country, but not simonia 
cally. I never saw him but m the couiitiy. I 
have been told he was a man of great jiarts , 
very piofligate, but I never heaid he was im- 
pious ’ Boswell. ‘AVas theie not a stoiy of 
his ghost having aiipeared’’ Johnson ‘Sir, 
it was beheved. A waiter at the llummums, m 
which house Ford died, had been absent for some 
time, and returned, not knowing that Ford was 
dead. Going down to the cellar, according to 
the story, he met him ; going down again, he 
met him a second time. When he came up he 
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asked some of the pcoide of the house what Ford 
could be doing there They told him Ford was 
dead The waiter took a fever, in which he lay 
for some time. When he recovered he said ho 
had a message to deliver to some women from 
Ford ; but he was not to tell what, or to whom. 
He walked out ; he vvas followed ; but some- 
where about St Paul’s they lost him He came 
back, and said he had deli voted the message, and 
the women exclaimed, “Then we are all un- 
done ’ ” Dr Pellet, who was not a credulous 
man, inquired into the truth of tins story, and 
lie said the evidence was irresistible My wife 
went to the Hummums (it is a place where 
people get themselves cupped) I believe she 
went with intention to hear about this story of 
Fold At fust they w’ere unwilling to tell her ; 
but aftci tlicy had talked to her, she came aw*ay 
satisfied tliat it was tiuo To be suie the man 
had a fevor, and this vision may have been the 
beginning of it. But if the message to the 
women, and their behaviour upon it, were true as 
related, there was sometliing supcrnatuial That 
rests ui)on his woid, and theic it remains ’ 
After Mis Tin ale was gone to bed, Johnson 
and I sat up late AVe resumed Sir J oshua Rey- 
nolds’s argument on the preceding Sunday, that 
a man would be virtuous though ho had no other 
motive than to prcscivc his character. John- 
son . ‘ Sir, it IS not true , foi, as to this world, 
vice does not hui t a man’s chaiacter ’ Boswell * 
‘Yes, sir, debauching a fi lend’s wife will ’ J ohn- 
SON ‘ No, sir AVho thinks the worse of [Bcau- 
cleik] for it’’ Boswell ‘Loul [BolingbrokeJ 
was not his friend ’ Johnson* ‘That is only 
a ciicumstance, sir, a slight distinction Ho 
could not get into tlio house but by Loid 
[llolingbroke] A man is choSen knight of the 
shire, not the less for having debauched ladies ’ 
Boswell* ‘AVhat, sir, if he debauched the 
ladies of gentlemen in the county, will there 
not bo a general resentment against him’’ 
Johnson ‘No, sir, he will lose those particu- 
lar gentlemen , but the rest will not trouble 
their heads about it ’ (warmly) Boswell . 
‘AVell, sir, I cannot think so ’ Johnson ‘Nay, 
s.r, there is no talking with a man who will dis- 
pute what everybody knows (angrily) Don’t 
you know this ’ ’ Boswell ‘ No, sir , and I 
wish to think better of your country than you 
icpresent it I knew in Scotland a gentleman 
obliged to leave it for debauching a lady, and in 
one of our counties an call’s biother lost hia 
election, because he had debauched the lady of 
another earl in that county, and destioyed the 
peace of a noble family ’ 

Still he would not yield. He proceeded ; 
‘AVill you not allow, sir, that vice does not 
hurt a man’s character so as to obstruct his 
prosperity in life, when you know that [Lord 
Clive] was loaded with wealth and honours ; a 
man who had acquired his fortune by such 
ci'imes, that his consciousness of them impelled 
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him to cut his own throat.* Boswell: ‘You 
will recollect, sir, that Dr. Eobertson said he 
out his throat because he was weary of still life, 
little things not being sufficient to move his 
great hund.* Johnson (very angry). ‘Nay, sir, 
what stuff 18 this? You had no more this 
opinion after Robertson said it than before I 
know nothing more offensive than repeating 
what one knows to be foolish things, by way of 
continuing a dispute, to see what a man will 
answer — to make him your butt ’ ’ (angrier 
still ) Boswell ‘ IMy dear sir, I had no such 
intention as you seem to suspect I had not, 
indeed Might not this nobleman have felt 
everything “ weary, stale, flat, and unprofit- 
able,” as Hamlet says’* Johnson. ‘Nay, if 
you are to bring in gabble. I’ll talk no more I 
wiU not, upon my honour.’ My readers will 
decide upon this dispute. 

CHABTER XLVIII. 

1778-1779. 

Next morning I stated to Mis Thrale at break- 
fast, before Johnson came down, the dispute 
of last mght as to the influence of chai actor 
upon success m life She said he was certainly 
wrong, and told me that a baronet lost an elec- 
tion in Wales because he h id debauched the 
sister of a gentleman in the country, whom he 
made one of his daughters invite as licr com- 
panion at Ills seat in the country, when his lady 
and hia other children were in London But 
she would not encounter Johnson upon the 
subject 

I stayed all this day with him at Streatham 
He talked a great deal in very good humour 

Looking at Messrs Dilly’s splendid edition 
of Lord Chesterfield’s miscellaneous works, he | 
laughed, and said, ‘ Here are now two speeches 
ascribed to him, both of which were written by 
me ; and the best of it is, they have found out 
that one is hke Demosthenes, and the other 
like Cicero ’ 

He censured Lord Kaimes’s Slctches of the 
History of Man^ for misrepresenting Claren- 
don’s account of the appearance of Sir Gcoigo 
Villiers’s ghost, as if Clarendon were weakly 
credulous, when the tiuth is, that Clarendon 
only says that the stoiy was upon a better 
foundation of credit than usually such dis- 
courses are founded upon ; nay, speaks thus of 
the person who was reported to have seen the 
vision, ‘the pool man, he had been at all 
waking f which Lord Kaimes has omitted. He 
added, ‘In this book it is maintained that 
virtue 18 natural to man, and that if we would 
but consult our own hearts we should be virtu- 
ous, Now, after consulting our own hearts all 
we can, and with all the helps we have, we find 
how few of us are virtuous This is saying a 
thing which all mankind know not to be true,* 


Boswell: ‘Is not modesty natural?* John- 
son : ‘ I cannot say, sir, as we find no people 
quite in a state of nature; but I thmk the 
more they are taught, the more modest they 
are. The French are a gross, ill bred, untaught 
people ; a lady there will spit on the floor, and 
rub it with her foot. What I gained by being 
m France was, learning to be better satisfied 
with my own country. Time may be employed 
to more advantage from nineteen to twenty- 
four, almost in any way than in travelling. 
When you set travelling against mere negation, 
agamst doing nothing, it is better, to be sure ; 
but how much more would a young man im- 
prove were he to study during those years ! 

I Indeed, if a young man is wild, and must run 
after women and bad company, it is better this 
should be done abroad, as, on his return, ho can 
break off such connexions, and begin at homo a 
new man, with a character to form and ac- 
quaintance to make How little docs travelling 
supply to the con\ersation of any man who has 
travelled , how little to Beauclcrk ’ * Bos- 
well ‘What say you to Lord [Cliarlemont] ’ 
Johnson ‘ I never but once heard him talk of 
what he had seen, and that was of a large 
serpent in one of the pyramids of Egypt * 
Boswell ‘Well, I happened to hear him tell 
the same thing, which made me mention him * 

I talked of a country life Johnson : ‘ Were 
I to live in the country, I would not devote my- 
self to tlie acquisition of popularity. I would 
live m a much better way, much more happily. 
I would have my time at my own command * 
Boswell ‘ But, sir, is it not a sad thing to be 
at a distance from all our liteiaiy fiiends’* 
Johnson ‘Sir, you will by and by have enough 
of this conversation, which now delights you so 
much * 

As he was a zealous friend of subordination, 
he was at all times watchful to repress the 
vulgar cant against the manners of the great. 
‘High people, sir,* said he, ‘are the best, take 
a hundred ladies of quality, you’ll find them 
better wives, better mothers, more willing to 
saciifice their own pleasuie to their children, 
than a hundred other women Tradeswomen 
(I mean the wives of tradesmen) m the city, 
who are worth from ^*10,000 to £15,000, are 
the worst cieatures iqion the earth, grossly 
ignoiant, and thinking viciousness fashionable. 
Farmers, I think, are often woithless fellows 
Few lords will cheat , and if they do, they’ll 
be ashamed of it . farmers cheat, and are not 
ashamed of it ; they have all the sensual vices 
too of the nobility, with cheatmg into the 
bargain. There is as much fornication and 
adultery amongst farmers as amongst noble- 
men * Boswell • ‘ The notion of the world, sir, 
however, is that the morals of women of quality 
are worse than those in lower stations.* John- 
son : * Yes, sir, the licentiousness of one woman 
of quahty makes more noise than that of a 
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number of women m lower stations. Then, sir, 
you are to consider the mahgnity of women in 
the city against women of quality, which will 
make them believe anything of them— such as 
that they call their coachmen to bed. No, sir, 
so far as I have observed, the higher in rank, 
the richer ladies are, they are the better in- 
structed and the more virtuous * 

This year the Reverend Mr Home published 
his Litter to Mr. Dunning, on the English Pm- 
tKle. Johnson read it, and, though not treated 
in it with sufficient respect, he had candour 
enough to say to Mr Seward, ‘ Were I to make 
a new edition of my Dictionary, I would adopt 
several of Mr Horne’s etymologies, I hope 
they did not put the dog in the pillory for his 
libel , he has too much literature for that ’ 

On Satuiday, May 16, 1 dined with him at Mr 
Beauclerk’s, with Mr Langton, Mr Steevens, 
Dr. Higgins, and some others I rcgiet very 
feelingly every instance of my icmissness in 
recording his memorabilia , I am afraid it is the 
condition of humanity (as Mr. Windham, of 
Norfolk, once observed to me, after having 
made an admirable speech in the House of 
Commons, which was highly applauded, but 
which he aftei wards perceived might have been 
better), * that we are more uneasy from think- 
ing of our wants, than happy in thinking of our 
acquisitions * This is an unreasonable mode of 
disturbing our tranquillity, and should bo cor- 
rected, let mo then comfort myself with the 
large treasure of Johnson’s conversation which I 
have piesci ved for my own enjoyment and that of 
the woild, and let me exhibit what I have upon 
each occasion, whether more or less, whether a 
bulse, or only a few sparks of a diamond 

He said, ‘ Dr ISIead lived more in the broad 
•unshine of life than almost any man ’ 

The disaster of General Buigoyne’s army was 
then the common topic of conversation It was 
asked why piling their arms was insisted upon 
as a matter of such consequence, when it seemed 
to be a circumstance so inconsiderable m itself 
Johnson ‘Why, sir, a French author says, 
“ H y a heaucoup de puei ilites dans la guerre ” 
All distinctions arc trifles, because great things 
can seldom occui, and those distinctions aic 
settled by custom A savage would as willingly 
have his meat sent to him in the kitchen, as eat 
it at the table here as men become civilised, 
various modes of denoting honourable preference 
are invented ’ 

He this day made the observations upon the 
similanty between Easselas and Candide, 
which I have inserted in its proper place, 
when considering his admiiable philosoidiical 
romance. He said, Candide, he thought, had 
more power m it than anything that Voltaire 
had written. 

He said, ‘The lyrical part of Horace never 
can be perfectly translated ; so much of the ex- 
cellence is m the numbers and the expression 


Francis has done it the best ; I’ll take his, five 
out of six, against them all.’ 

On Sunday, May 17, I presented to him Mr. 
Fullarton, of Fullarton, who has since distin- 
guished himself so much in India, to whom 
he naturally talked of travels, as Mr Biydone 
accompanied him in his tour to Sicily and 
Malta. He said, ‘The information which we 
have from modern travelleis is much more 
authentic than what we had from ancient tra- 
vellers ; ancient travellers guessed ; modern 
travellers measure. The S>viss admit that 
there is but one error in Stanyan. If Brydone 
were more attentive to his Bible, he would be a 
good traveller ’ 

He said, ‘ Lord Chatham was a Dictator ; he 
possessed the power of putting the State in 
motion; now theie is no power, all order is 
relaxed’ Boswell: ‘Is theio no hope of a 
change to the better?’ Johnson. ‘Why, yes, 
sir, when we are weary of this relaxation. So 
the City of London will appoint its mayors 
again by seniority ’ Boswell ‘ But is not 
that taking a mere chance for having a good 
or a bad mayor’’ Johnson ‘Yes, sir; but 
the evil of competition is greater than that 
of the worst mayor that can come; besides, 
there is no more reason to suppose that the 
choice of a rabble will be right, than that chance 
will be right ’ 

On Tuesday, May 19, I was to set out for 
Scotland in the evening He was engaged to 
dine with me at Mr Dilly’s , I waited upon him 
to remind him of his apiiomtment, and attend 
him thither ; he gave me some salutary counsel, 
and recommended vigorous resolution against 
any deviation from moral duty. Boswell : 

‘ But you would not have me to bind myself by 
a solemn obligation’’ Johnson (much agi- 
tated) ‘ What ’ a vow. Oh no, sir ; a vow 
13 a horrible thing it is a snare for sin The 
man who cannot go to heaven without a vow, 
may go — ’ Here standmg erect in the middle 
of Ins library, and rolling grand, his pause 
was truly a curious compound of the solemn 
and the ludicrous ; ho half -whistled in his 
usual way when pleasant, and he paused, as 
if checked by religious awe Methought he 
would have added — to Hell — but was restrained. 
I humoured the dilemma ‘ What, sir,’ said I, 

* In cceluni jussei IS T alluding to his imita- 
tion of it, ~ 

* And bid him go to hell, to hell he goes ’ 

I had mentioned to him a slight fault in 
his noble Imitation of the Tenth Satire of 
Juienal, — a too near recurience of the verb 
spread, in his description of the young enthu- 
siast at College . 

‘ Through all his veins the fever of renown 
Spreads from the strong contagion of the gown ; 
O’er Bodley’s dome his future labours spread. 

And Bacon’s mansion trembles o’er his head.' 
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He had dcsiied me to change spreads to hums; 
but for perfect authenticity I now had it done 
with his own hand.* I thought this alteration 
not only cured the fault, but was more poetical, 
as it might carry an allusion to the shirt by 
which Hercules was mflamed. 

We had a quiet, comfortable meeting at 
Mr Dilly’s ; nobody there but ourselves IMr 
Dilly mentioned somebody having wished that 
Milton’s Tractate on Education should be 
Iinnted along with his poems m the edition of 
the English Poets then going on Johnson 
‘ It would be breaking m upon the plan, but 
would be of no great consequence So far as it 
would be anything, it would bo wrong Educa- 
tion in England has been m danger of being 
hurt by two of its greatest men, Milton and 
Locke Milton’s jdan is impracticable, and I 
suppose has never been tried Locke’s, I fancy, 
has been tiled often enough, but is veiy impci 
feet, it ^ves too much to one side, and too 
little to tlie other; it gives too little to liteia- 
ture. I shall do what I can for Dr. Watts ; 
but my materials arc very scanty His iiocms 
arc by no means his best works , I cannot praise 
lus poetry itself highly , but I can praise its 
design * 

hly illustrious friend and I parted with assiu 
ances of affectionate regard. 

I wrote to him on tlio 2'5th of May, fiom 
Tlioipe in Yoikbhire, one of the scats of IVlr 
Ilosvillc, and gave him an account of my having 
passed a day at Lincoln, unexpectedly, and 
therefore without having any letters of intio- 
duction, but that I had been honoured with 
civilities from the Rev Mr. Simpson, an ac- 
<iuaintance of his, and Captain Bioadley, of 
the Lincolnshire Militia , but more particularly 
fiom the Rev Dr Gordon, the Chancelloi, 
who first leceived me with gicat politeness as a 
stranger, and, when I infonned him who I was, 
entertained me at his house with the most flat- 
tering attention I also expressed the pleasuic 
with which I had found that our worthy friend 
Langton was highly esteemed in his own 
country town. 

* TO DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON 

‘Edinburgh, June 18, 1778 
‘ My Dear Sir,— 

‘Since my return to Scotland, I have been 
again at Lanai k, and have had more conversation 
with Thomson’s sister It is strange that Mur- 
doch, who was his intimate fnend, should have 
mistaken his mother’s maiden name, which he 
■ays was Hume, wheieas Hume was the name 
of lus grandmother by the mother’s side. His 


* The slip of paper on uhich he made the correction 
IS deposited hy me m the noble library to which it 
relates, and to which I have piesented other pieces ol 
bis handwiiLng — Boswell. 

i 


mother’s name was Beatrix Trotter,* a daughter 
of Mr. Trotter of Fogo, a small proprietor of 
land. Thomson had one brother, whom he had 
with him in England as his amanuensis ; but he 
was seized with a consumption, and having 
returned to Scotland, to try what his native air 
would do for him, died young He had three 
sisters, one mariicdto Mr Bell, minister of the 
parish of Strathaven , one to Mr Craig, father 
of the ingenious architect, who gave the plan 
of the New Town of Edinburgh , and one to 
Mr Thomson, master of the Grammar-school at 
Lanark He was of a humane and benevolent 
disjiosition not only sent valuable presents to 
Ills sisters, but a yeaily allowance in money, 
and was always wishing to have it in his iiower 
to do them more good Lord Lyttlcton’s obser- 
vation, “that ho loathed much to wiite,” was 
very true His letteis to lus sister, Mrs 
Thomson, were not ficqucnt, and m one of 
them he says, “ All my fiiends who know 
mo know liow backward I am to write letteis, 
and never impute the negligence of my hand 
to the coldness of my heait ” I send you a 
copy of the last letter which she had fiom 
him; slie nevei heaid that he had any inten- 
tion of going into holy orders From this late 
interview with his sistei, I think much more 
favouiably of him, as I hope you will I am 
eager to see more of youi I’lcfaccs to tlie 
Poets I solace myself with the few pi oof- 
sheets which I have 

* I send another parcel of Lord Hailes’s 
Annahy which you will idease to letuin 
to me as soon as you conveniently can lie 
says, “ he wishes you wmiild cut a little 
deeper,” but he may be pioucl that there is 
so little occasion to use the ciitical knife — I 
ever am, my deal sii, youi faithful and affec- 
tionate humble seivant, 

‘James Boswell.* 

Mr Langton has been pleased, at my le- 
cpiest, to favour me with some jiaiticulara 
of Dr Jolinson’s visit to Warley camp,^ where 
this gentleman was at the time stationed as 
a Captain in the Lincolnshire militia I 
shall give them in lus own words, in a letter 
to me — 

‘ It was in the summer of the year 1778 that 
lie complied with my invitation to come down 
to the camp at Wailcy, and lie stayed with me 
about a week. The scene appeared, notwith- 
standing a gieat degree of ill health that he 
seemed to labour under, to interest and amus* 
him, as agreeing with the disposition that 1 
believe you know he constantly manifested 
towards inquiiing into subjects of the military 

^ Dr Johnson was by no means attentue to minute 
accuracy in Ins Lives of the Poets, for, notwithstamling 
my having detected this mistake, he has continued it, 
—Boswell 

* Near Halifax, m Yoikshire 
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kind. He sat, with a patient degree of atten- 
tion, to observe the proceedings of a regimental 
court-martial, that happened to be called in 
the time of his stay with us; and one night, 
as late as eleven o’clock, he accompanied the 
Major of the regiment in going what are styled 
the Rounds^ where he might observe the forms 
of visiting the guards, for the seeing that they 
and their sentries are ready m their duty 
on their several posts He took occasion to 
converse at times on military topics, once m 
particular that I see the mention of in your 
Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides^ which 
lies open bcfoie me, as to gunpowder; which 
he spoke of to the same effect, in pait, that you 
relate 

* On one occasion, when the regiment were 
going through their exercise, he went quite 
close to the men at one of the extiemities of 
it, and watched all then jiractice attentively , 
and when he came away his remark was, “ The 
men indeed do load their muskets and fiie 
with wondciful celeiity ” He was likewise 
particular in inqunmg to know what was the 
weight of the musket balls m use, and within 
what distance they might be expected to take 
effect when fned off 

‘ In walking among the tents, and observing 
the difference between those of the officers and 
private men, ho said that the supcrioiity of 
accommodation of the bcttei conditions of life 
to that of the infcnor ones, was never exhibited 
to him in so distinct a view The civilities 
paid to him in the camp wcie from the gentle 
men of the Lincolnshiio regiment, one of the 
officeis of which accommodated him with a tent 
in which he slept , and from General Hall, who 
very couiteously invited him to dine with him, 
where he ajipeaicd to be very well pleased with 
his cntcii.iinnicnt, and the cimIiLics ho received 
on the part of the Gcneial , * the attention 
likewise of the Geneial’s aide-de-camp, Cajitain 
Smith, seemed to be very welcome to him, as 
apjieared by their engaging in a great deal of 
discourse together The gentlemen of the East 
York regiment likewise, on being informed of 
his coming, sohcitcd his company at dinner, 
but by that tune he had hxed his dcpaiture, so 
that he could not comply with the invitation ’ 

‘ TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ 

‘London, July 3, 1778 

‘ Sir, — I have leceivcd two letteis from you, 
of which the second complains of the neglect 
sliown to the fiist You must not tie youi 
fi lends to such punctual coirespondence You 
have all possible assurances of my affection and 
esteem , and there ought to bo no need of re 
iterated professions AVlien it may happen that 

* When I one day at Court expressed to Geneial 
Hall my sense of the honour he had done my fiieiid, 
he politely answered, * Sir, I did myself honour 
Boswell. 


I can give you either counsel or comfort, I hope 
it will never happen to me that I should neglect 
you ; but you must not think me criminal or 
cold, if I say nothing when I have nothmg to 
say 

‘ You are now happy enough Mrs Boswell 
is recovered , and I congratulate you upon the 
probability of her long hfe If geneial appro- 
bation will add anything to your enjoyment, I 
can tell you that I have heaid you mentioned 
as a man whom cieryhody lilts I think life has 
little more to give 

‘ [Langton] has gone to his regiment He has 
laid down his coach, and talks of making more 
contractions of his expense , how he will succeed 
I know not It is difficult to reform a house- 
hold gradually , it may be better done by a 
system totally new. I am afiaid he has always 
something to hide When we piesscd him to 
go to Langton, ho objected the necessity of 
attending his navigation , yet he could talk of 
going to Abeidccn, a place not much nearer his 
navigation I believe he cannot bear the 
thought of living at [Langton] in a state of 
diminution, and of appealing among the gentle- 
men of the neighbourhood shorn of his teams 
This IS natiiial, but it is cowaidly, "What I 
told him of the increasing expense of a growing 
family seems to have struck him H certainly 
had gone on with veiy conluscd views, and we 
have, I think, shown him that he iS wrong, 
though, with the common dcfiiience of adviseis, 
we have not shown him how to do right 

‘I wish you would a little coneet oi lestram 
your imagination, ind imagine that happiness, 
such as life admits, may be had at other places 
as well as London Without affecting Stoicism, 
it may be said that it is our business to exempt 
ourselves as much as we ean fiom the power of 
external things There is but one solid basis of 
hapinness, and that is, the icasonable hope of a 
happy futuiity This may be had cveiy where. 

‘ I do not blame your preference of London to 
other places, for it is leally to bo jirefciied, if 
the choice is free , but few have the choice of 
then jilace, or their manner of life , and mere 
pleasure ought not to be the prime motive of 
action 

‘ Mis Tin ale, poor thing, has a daughter Mr. 
Thrale dislikes the times, like the rest of us 
Mis Williams is sick ; Mrs Desmoulins is poor. 
I have miseiable nights Nobody is well but 
Mr Lovett — I am, dear sir, your most, etc , 

‘ Sam Johnson ’ 

In the course of this year there was a differ- 
ence between him and his fiiend Mr Strahan, 
the particulars of which it is unnecessary to 
relate. Their reconciliation was communicated 
to me m a letter from IMr IStiahan in the follow- 
ing words — 

‘ The notes I showed you that passed between 
him and me weie dated m March last. The 
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matter lay dormant till July 27, when he wrote 
to me as follows : — 

‘ **T0 WILLIAM STRAHAH, ESQ. 

* “ Sir, — It would be very foolish for us to con- 

tinue strangers any longer. You can never by 
persistency make wrong right If I resented 
too acrimoniously, I resented only to yourself 
Nobody ever saw or heard what I wrote You 
saw that my anger was over , for in a day or 
two I came to your house I have given you a 
longer time, and I hope you have made so good 
use of it as to bo no longer on evil terms with, 
sir, your, etc , * “ Sam Johnson.” 

* On this I called upon him, and he has since 
dined with me ’ 

After this time the same friendship as formerly 
continued between Dr Johnson and Mr. Strahan 
My friend mentioned to me a little circumstance 
of his attention, which, though we may smile at 
it, must be allowed to have its foundation m a 
nice and true knowledge of human life. * When 
I write to Scotland,’ said he, ‘ I employ Strahan 
to frank my letters, that he may have the con- 
sequence of aiipeaiing a Parliament man among 
his countrymen.’ 

* TO CAPTAIN LANOTON,' WARLEY CAMP. * 

‘ Otlohcr 31, 1778 

* Dear Sir, — Wlien I recollect how long ago 
. was received with so much kindness at Warley 
Common, I am ashamed that I have not made 
some mquines after my fnends 

* Pray how many sheep-stealers did you con- 
vict’ and how did you punish them ’ When aie 
you to be cantoned m better habitations ’ The 
air grows cold, and the ground damp Longer 
stay in the camp cannot be without much danger 
to the health of the common men, if even the 
officers can escape 

* You sec tliat Dr Percy is now Dean of Car- 
lisle , about live hundred a year, with a power 
of presenting himself to some good living. He 
IS provided for 

‘The session of the Club is to commence 
with that of the Parliament IMr Banks ’ de- 
sires to bo admitted ; he will be a very honour- 
able accession 

‘Did the King please you’ The Coxheath 
men, I think, have some reason to complain , 
Reynolds says jour camp is better than theirs 

‘I hope you find yourself able to encounter 
this weather Tike cxre of own health, and, 
as you can, of your men Be xdcased to make 
my compliments to all the gentlemen whose 
notice I have had, and whose kindness I have 
experienced — I am, dear sii, your most humble 
seivant, ‘Sam Johnson.* 

* Dr Johnson here addresses Ins worthy friend, 
Bennot Langton, Esq , by liis title as Captain of the 
Lincolnshire militia, in which he has since been most 
deservedly raised to the rank of Major — Boswell. 

■ Afterwards Sir Joseph 


I wrote to him on the 18th of August, the 
18th of September, and the 6th of November ; 
informing him of my having had another son 
bom, whom I had called James; that I had 
passed some time at Auchmleck ; that the 
Countess of Loudoun, now in her ninety-ninth 
year, was as fresh as when he saw her, and re- 
membered him with respect; and that his mother 
by adoption, the Countess of Eglintoune, had 
said to me, ‘Tell Mr. Johnson I love him ex- 
ceedingly; that I had agam suffered much 
from bad spirits ; and that, as it was very long 
since I heard from him, I was not a little un- 
easy * 

The continuance of Ins regard for liis friend Dr. 
Burney appears from the following letters — 

‘ TO THE REVEREND DR WHEELER, OXFORD 

‘ London, November 2, 1778 

‘ Dear Sir, — Dr Burney, who brings this 
paper, is engaged in a history of music ; and 
having been told by Dr. Markham of some MSS 
relating to his subject, which are in the library 
of your College, is desirous to examine them 
He IS my fnend, and therefore I take the hberty 
of entreatmg your favour and assistance m his 
inquiry , and can assure you, with great confi- 
dence, that if you knew him he would not want 
any mtervenient solicitation to obtain the kind- 
ness of one who loves learning and virtue as 
you love them 

‘ I have been flattering myself all the summer 
with the hope of paying my annu.il visit to my 
fiicnds, but something has obstructed me, I 
still hope not to be long without seeing you. I 
should bo glad of a little literary talk, and glad 
to show you, by the frequency of my visits, how 
eagerly I love it, when you talk it — I am, dear 
sir, your most humble seivant, 

‘Sam Johnson.’ 

‘ TO THE REVEREND DR. EDWARDS, OXFORD 

‘ London, November 2, 1778. 

‘ Sir, — The bearer. Dr Buinoy, has had some 
account of a "Welsh manuscrqit in the Bodleian 
library, fiom which he hopes to gam some 
materials for his history of music; but being 
ignorant of the language, is at a loss where to 
find assistance I make no doubt but you, sir, 
can help him through liis difficulties, and there 
fore take the libeity of recommending him to 
your favour, as I am sure you will find him a 
man woithy of every civility that can be shown, 
and every benefit that can be confened 

‘But we must not let AVelsh drive us from 
Greek. What comes of Xenophon’ If you do 
not like the trouble of publishing the book, do 
not let your commentaries be lost Contrive 
that they may be published somewhere — I am, 
sir, your humble servant, ‘Sam Johnson.’ 

These letters procured Dr. Burney great kind- 
ness and friendly offices from both of these 
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gentlemen, not only on that occasion, but in 
future visits to the university. The same year 
Dr Johnson not only wrote to Dr Joseph 
Warton 111 favour of Dr Burney’s youngest son, 
wlio was to be placed in the College of Win- 
chester, but accomi)anieJ him when he went 
thither 

We surely cannot but admire the benevolent 
exertions of this great and good man, especially 
when we consider how giievously ho was 
ahlutcd with bad health, and how uncomfort 
able his home was made by the pcipetual pairing 
of those whom ho chaiitably accommodated 
undei his loof He has sometimes suffered me 
to talk jocularly of his gioup of females, and 
c ill them his SiKVjJio lie thus mentions them, 
together witli honest Lcv^ett, in one of his letteis 
to Mis Thi.ilc — ‘ Wilhams hates eveiybody; 
Levett hates Desmoulins, and does not lo\e 
Williams , Desmoulins hates them both , Poll ' 
loves none of them.’ 

‘ TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

Noieniher 21, 1778 

* Deak Sir, — It is indeed a long time since I 
wrote, and I think you have some icason to com- 
jilain howevei, you must not let small tilings 
distuil) you when you have such a fine addition 
to youi happiness as a new boy, and I hope youi 
lady’s health is restoied by bunging him It 
seems very probable that a little caic will now 
restore her, if any lomains of her comiilaints 
are left 

‘You seem, if I understand your letter, to be 
gaining giound at Auchinleck— an incident that 
Would give me gi cat delight. 

‘When any fit of anxiety, or gloominess, or 
pervcision of mind, lays hold upon you, make 
it a lulo not to publish it by complaints, but 
exeit your whole care to hide it. By en 
dcavoiuing to hide it you will drive it away. 
Be always busy 

‘ The Clup is to meet with the Parliament , 
we talk of electing Banks, the traveller, he will 
be a leputable member 

‘Langton has been encamped with his com- 
pany ot luilitia on Wailey Common , I spent 
live days amongst them He signalized himself 
as a diligent olhcer, and has very high lespcct 
in the regiment He piesided when I wastheio 
at a couit-maitial , he is now quaiteied in 
Heitfordshiie , Ins lady and little ones are m 
Scotland Paoh came to the camp, and com- 
mended the soldieis. 

‘ Of myself I have no great matters to say ; 
my health is not restored , my nights aie rest- 
less and tedious The best night that I have had 
these twenty years was at Foi t Augustus I hope 
soon to send you a few Lives to 1 ead —I am, dear 
sir, your most affectionate, ‘ Sam. J ohnson.* 


About this time the Rev, Mr. John Hussey, 
who had been some time in trade, and was then 
a clergyman of the Church of England, being 
about to undcitike a journey to Alojipo and 
other parts of the East, which he accomplished, 
Di Johnson (who had long been in habits of 
intimacy with him) honouied him with the fol- 
lowing letter . — 

* TO MR. JOHN HUSSEY. 

‘ December 29, 1773. 

‘Dear Sir, — I have sent you the Grammai , and 
have left you two books more, by which I hope 
to be lemembeicd Write my name m them, 
wo may peihaps see each other no more. You 
pait with my good wishes, nor do I despair of 
seeing you return Let no oppoitunities of vice 
coiruptyou, let no bad examplo reduce you; 
let the blindness of Mahometans confiim you in 
Cliiistianity. GOD bless you — I am, dear sir, 
your affectionate, humble seivant, 

‘ ISAM. Johnson.* 

Johnson this year expressed great satisfaction 
at the publication of tlie fust volume of Dxs- 
covriiCs to the lioffcU Academy, by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, whom ho always consideicd as one of 
his literary school Much jiiaise indeed is due 
to those excellent Discouiscs which are so uni- 
vei silly admiied, and for which the authoi ic- 
ccived fioni the Empiess of Russia a gold snuff- 
box, adorned with her profile in has relief sat in 
diamonds , and containing, what is inhuitely 
inoie valuable, a slqi of jiapci, on which are 
written, with her Impel lal Majesty’s own hand, 
the following woids — 'Pour le Chevalier Rey- 
nolds, en tiinoiyndfic du contentement quefai rcs- 
scnlic a la lecture de ses exccllcns discours sur la 
Pent I are ’ 

This year Johnson gave the woild a lumi- 
nous pi oof that the vigour of his mind, in all its 
faculties, whcthei memory, judgment, or ima- 
gination, was not in the least ibated , for this 
ycir came out the fiist four volumes of his Pxe- 
faies, Bio<n aphica! and Critical, to the Most Emi- 
nent of the Enyhsh Poets, published by the book- 
belleis of London Tlie icinaining volumes 
came out in the year 17^0 The Poets weie se- 
lected by the seveial bookselleis who had the 
hoiioiaiy copyright, which is still preserved 
among them by mutual compact, notwithstand- 
ing the decision of the House of Lords against 
the peipetiuty of literal y piopeity AVc have 
his own authority,^ that by Ins recommenda- 
tion the iioenib of Blackmoie, Watts, Pomfiet, 
and Y xlden, were added to the collection. Of 
this woik I shall speak moie xiaiticulaily heie- 
after. 

On the 22d of January, I wrote to him on 
seveial toiucs, and mentioned that, as he had 
been so good as to permit me to have the proof 


* Miss CarnnehaeL— Boswell, 


1 Life of Watts —Boswell. 
2 0 
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■heets of his Lxvei of the. PoeU^ I had written to 
his seivant Francis to take care of them for 
me. 

‘ MR. BOSWELL TO DR. JOHNSON. 

‘Edinburgh, Feb. 2, 1779. 

* My dear Sir,— G arrick’s death is a striking 
event ; not that wo should be surprised with the 
death of any man who has hved sixty-two years,* 
but because there was a vivacity in our late cele- 
brated friend, which drove away the thoughts 
of death from any association with him. I am 
sure you will be tenderly affected with his de- 
parture; and I would wish to hear from you 
upon the subject I was obliged to him in my 
days of effervescenco in London, when pool Der- 
rick was my governor; and since that time I 
received many civilities from him Do you re- 
member how pleasing it was, when I received a 
letter from him at Inverary, upon our first re- 
turn to civilised living, after our Hebridean 
journey’ I sliall always remember him with 
alfeotion as well as admiration 

‘ On Saturday last, being the 30th of January, 
I drank coffee .and old port, and* had solemn con- 
vcrs.ation with the Keveiend Mr Falconer, a 
nonjurmg bishop, a very learned and worthy mam 
He g.ave two toasts, which you will believe I 
diank with cordi.ility — Dr Samuel Johnson, 
and Floia Macdonald I s<at .about four hours 
with him, and it was re.ally as if I had been 
living in the last century The Episcopal 
Church of Scotland, though f.utliful to the loy.xl 
house of Stu.ait, has never accepted of any comji^ 
d'Chre since the lievolution , it is the only true 
Episcoi)al Church in Scotland, as it has its own 
succession of bishops For as to the Episcop.al 
clergy, who take the oaths to the pieseiit govein- 
ment, they indeed follow the rites of the Chinch 
of Eugl.iud , but, as Bishop F.ilconer obseived, 
‘they are not Fpisiopah , for they are under 
no bishop, as a bish(»p cannot have authoiity be- 
yond his diocese ’ This veiier.ible gentleman 
did me the honour to dine with me yesteiday, 
and he laid his hands uiion the he.ads of my 
little ones We had a good de.al of curious 
literary convcisation, p.uticul.aily about Mr 
Thomas liuddiman, with whom he lived in great 
friendship 

‘Any fresh instance of the uncertainty of life 
makes one embrace more closely a valuable 
fiiend My dear and much respected sir, m.sy 
God j)reserve you long in this woild while I .im 
in It —I am, ever your much obliged and affec- 
tionate humble servant, 

. * James Boswell.’ 


> On Mr Garrick’s monument, in Lichfield Cathedral, 
he 18 sud to have died, ‘aged 04 je.ais ’ But it is a 
mistake, and Mr Boswell is per I ectly correct G.anick 
was hji)tizi'd at Heietoid, Feb 2 h, 1710-17, and died 
at his house in London, Jaii 20, 1779 The inaccuracy 
of lapidaiy msciiptious is well known. — M alome. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

1779. 

On the 23d of February I wrote to Johnson again, 
comxdaimng of his silence, as I had heard he was 
ill, and had written to Mr Tin ale for information 
concerning hiyi ; and I announced my intention 
of soon bemg agam m London. 

‘ TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

^March 13, 1779. 

‘Dear Sir,— "W hy should you take such 
delight to make a bustle, to write to ]\Ir Thralo 
that I am negligent, and to Francis to do wliat 
is so very unnecessary? Tin ale, you m.ay be 
sure, cared not about it , and I shall spare Fiancis 
the tiouble, by ordeimg a set both of the Lives 
and Poets to dear Mrs Boswell,* m acknow- 
ledgment of ker marmalade. Persuade her to 
accejit them, and accept them kindly If I 
thought she would receive them scornfully, I 
would send them to Miss Boswell, who I hope 
has yet none of her mamma’s ill-will to me 

‘ I would send sets of Lives, four volumes, to 
some other friends, to Lord Hailes fiist IIis 
second volume lies by my bedside , a book surely 
of great labour, and to every just thinker of 
gre.at delight Write me word to whom I shall 
send besides would it please Loid Auchmlcck ’ 
Mis Thialo waits m the coach — I am, dear sn, 
etc, ‘Sam. JoHNbON.’ 

Tliis letter crossed roe on the road to London, 
wheie I anived on Monday, Maich 15, and 
next morning, .at a hate hour, found Dr Johnson 
sitting over Ills tea, attendedbyMrs Desmoulins, 

Mr Levett, and a cleigyman, who h.id come to 
submit some iioetical lueccs to his revision It 
18 wondeiful what a number and vaiiety of 
wi iters, some of them even unknown to him, 
pievailed on his good-nature to look o\ei their 
woiks, and suggest corrections and mijnovo- 
mciits My aiiival intenupted for a little 
wlule the impoitant business of this true re- 
jircsentative of Bayes Upon its being resumed, 

I found that the subject under immedi.ite con- 
sideiation was a translation yet m manliscniit, 
of the Carmen Seculare of Hoi ace, which h.id 
this year been set to music, and iiei formed as a 
public entertainment in London, for tlie joint 
benefit of Monsieur Philidoi ’ and Signor B.ire^ cti. 
When Johnson had done ic.uling, the .%,-uthor 
asked him bluntly, ‘If, upon the wh xole, it 
was a good transl.ition ’ ’ Johnson., whose 
regard for truth was uncommonly stiicr t, seemed I 
to bo puzzled for a moment whatj answer to 
m.ake ; as he ceitainly could not hoi lestly com- 
mend the perfoimance, with exquisite addiesi 

> He sent a set elegantly bound and gilt, w»hich wag 
received as a veiy luiudsome present — Boswelj* 

2 Andiew Philidor, a celehiated musician and chesg. I 
player. I 
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he evaded the question, thus, ‘ Sir, I do not say 
that it may not be made a veiy good trans- 
lation ’ Here nothing whatever m favour of 
the perfoimance was affiihied, and yet the 
writer was not shocked. A printed Ode to the 
Warlike Oenius of Britain came next in review 
The bard was a lank, bony figure, with short 
black hair, he was writhing hipself m agita- 
tion while Johnson read, and showing his teeth 
in a grin of earnestness, exclaimed m broken 
sentences, and in a keen, sharp tone, ‘ Is that 
poetry, sir? Is it Pindar’* JOHNSON* ‘Why, 
sir, there is a great deal of what is called poetry ’ 
Then turning to me, the poet cried, ‘JMy muse 
has not been long upon the town, and (pointing 
to the Ode) it trembles under the hand of the 
gicat critic * Johnson in a tone of displeasure 
asked him, ‘ Why do you praise Anson ’ * I 
did not trouble him by asking his reason for 
this question. He proceeded, ‘ Here is an 
error, sir ; you have made Genius feinmine ’ — 
‘Palpable, sir,* cried the enthusiast; ‘I know 
it But (in a lower tone) it was to jiay a comph- 
inent to the Duchess of Dcvoi\shire, with which 
her Grace was pleased She is walking across 
Coxheath, in the military unifoim, and I 
suppose her to bo the Genius of Bi itain * John- 
son : ‘ Sir, you are giving a reason for it , but 
that will not make it light. You may have a 
re ison why two and two should make five , but 
they will still make but four * 

Although I was several times with him in the 
cojiise of the following days, such it seems wore 
my occupations, or such my negligence, that I 
have preseivcd no memoiial of his conversation 
till Fnday, IMaicli 2G, when I visited him He 
said he expected to bo attacked on account of 
his Lives of the Poets. ‘ However,’ said he, ‘ I 
would rather be attacked than unnoticed For 
the worst thing you can do to an author is to be 
silent as to his works An assault upon a town 
IS a bad thing , but starving it is still worse An 
assault may be unsuccessful , you may have 
• more igcn killed than you kill , but if you starve 
the town, you are sure of victory.* 

Talking of a friend of ours associating with 
pel sons of very discordant piinciples and cha- 
racters, I said he was a very universal man, quite 
a man of the woild. Johnson ; ‘Yes, sir, but 
one may be so much a man of the world, as to 
be nothing in the world. I remember a passage 
in Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield^ which he 
was afteiwards fool enough to expunge — “I do 
not love a man who is zealous for nothing ” * 
Boswell . ‘ That was a fine passage * John- 
son . ‘Yes, sir , there was another fine passage, 
too, which he struck out ; “ When I was a young 
man, being anxious to distinguish myself, I 
was perpetually starting new propositions 
But I soon gave this over; for I found that 
generally what was new was false ** ’ I said I 
did not like to sit with people of whom I had 
not a good opmion. Johnson : ‘ But you must 
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not indulge your delicacy too much, or you 
will be a tUe-a-tete man all your life. * 

During my stay in London this spring, I find 
I was unaccountably negligent in preserving 
Johnson’s sayings, more so than at any time 
when I was happy enough to have an oppor- 
tunity of hearing his wisdom and wit There is 
no help for it now. I must content myself with 
presenting such scraps as I have But I am 
nevertheless ashamed and vexed to think how 
much has been lost. It is not that there was a 
bad crop this year; but that I was not suffi- 
ciently careful in gathering it in. I therefore, 
m some instances, can only exhibit a few de- 
tached fragments 

Talking of the wonderful concealment of the 
author of the celebrated letters signed J umuSf 
he said, ‘I should have believed Burke to be 
Junius, because I know no man but Burke who 
IS capable of writing these letters ; but Burke 
spontaneously denied it to me. The case would 
liave been diffcient, had I asked him if he was 
the author, a man so questioned, as to an 
anonymous publication, may thmk ho has a 
right to deny it* * 

He observed that his old friend Mr Sheridan 
had been honoured with exti aordinary attention 
in his own country, by having had an exception 
made in his favour in an Irish Act of Parliament 
concerning ‘insolvent debtors ‘Thus to be 
singled out,* said he, ‘by a legislature, as an 
object of public consideration and kindness, is a 
pi oof of no common merit * 

At Streatham, on Monday, March 29, at break- 
fast, he maintained that a father had no right 
to control the iiichnations of his daughters m 
mariiage 

On 'Wednesday, March 31, when I visited him 
and confessed an excess of which I had very sel- 
dom been guilty — that I had spent a whole night 
in playing at cards, and that I could not look 
back on it with satisfaction — instead of a haish 
animadversion, he mildly said, ‘ Alas, sir, on 
how few things can wo look back with satis- 
faction ’ * 

On Thursday, April 1, he commended one of 
the Dukes of Devonshire for ‘ a dogged veracity.’ 
He said, too, ‘ London is nothing to some people ; 
but to a man whose pleasure is intellectual, Lon- 
don IS the place And there is no place wheio 
ecomony can be so well practised as in London . 
more can be had here for the money, even by 
ladies, than anywhere els©. You cannot play 
tucks with your fortune in a small place ; Ypu 
must make an unifoim appearance Here a 
lady may have well-fuinishcd apaitments, an 
elegant dress, without any meat in her kitchen.’ 

I was amused by consjdeimg with how much 
ease and coolness ho could write or talk to a 
fiiend, exhorting him not to suppose that happi- 
ness was not to be found as well in other places 
as in London ; when he himself was at all times 
sensible of its being, comparatively speaking, » 
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heaven upon earth. The truth is, that by those 
•who from sagacity, attention, and expeiiencc, 
have leaint the full advantage of London, its 
pre eminence over every other place, not only 
for vaiiety of enjoyment, but foi comfort, will 
bo felt with a philosophical exultation The 
freedom from remark, and petty censure, with 
'vdiich life may bo iiassed tlierc, is a ciicum- 
stance which a man who knows the teasing re- 
straint of a narrow circle mustielishhiglily Mr 
Burke, whose orderly and amiable domestic habits 
might make the eye of obsei vation less irksome 
to him than to most men, said onco very i)le.i_ 
saiitly in my Ijcaiing, ‘Though I have the 
honour to rcpiesent Biistol, I should not like to 
live tlieic , I should be obliged to be so much 
•wpofi my (jood hcliarioui ’ In London, a man 
rn.iy live in sidendid society at one time, and 
in frugal ictircment at another, without anim- 
adversion There, and thcie alone, a man’s 
own house is truly his ca'idc, in winch he can be 
in perfect safety from mtiusion whenever he 
pleases I nevci shall foigct how well this was 
expiessed to me one day by Mr Meynell ‘ The 
chief advantage of London,’ s.ud ho, ‘is, that a 
man is alw lys so rtcar his bui row ’ 

Ho said of one of his old acquaintances, * He 
IS very ht toi a travelling governor He knows 
Flench veiy well He is a man of good piinci- 
ples , and tliere would he no clanger fliat a young 
gentleman should catch his manner , for it is so 
vciy bad, that it must be avoided In that 
respect he would be like the di unken Helot ’ 

A gentleman has iiitormed me, tliat Johnson 
said of the same person, ‘fejii, he h<is the most 
invuhd understanding of any man whom I have 
ever known ’ 

On Fndiy, April 2, being Good Fiiday, I 
visited him ill the moming as usual and hnd 
ing that we insensibly fell into a train of iidicide 
upon the foibles of one of our luends, a very 
woitliy man, I, by way of a check, quoted some 
good admonition fioni The Guicrnment of the 
Tongue — that vciy pious book It happened 
also remaikably enough that the subject of the 
seimoii pie idled to us to-day by Dr Burrows, 
the lector of St Clement Danes, was tire cer- 
tainty that at the last day we must give an 
account of the ‘deeds done in tlie 'body and 
amongst vaiious acts of culpability ho men- 
tioned evil speaking As wo wcio moving 
slowdy along in the crowd fiom church, Jolm- 
flon jogged my clbow^ and said, ‘ Did you attend 
to tlie sermon’’— ‘ Yes, sir,’ said I, ‘ it was very 
applicable to us ’ He, however, stood upon 
the defensive. ‘ Why, sir, the sense of iidiculo 
IS given us, and may be lawfully used. The 
authoi of The Government of the Tongue would 
have us treat all men alike.’ 

In the interval between morning and evening 
seiwice, he endcavouied to employ himself 
earnestly in devotional exercise , and, as ho 
has mentioned in his Prayers and Meddaiujns 


[p 173], gave me Les Pens6es de Pascal, that I 
might not interiupt him. I preserve the book 
with reverence His presenting it to me is 
marked upon it with his own hand, and I have 
found in it a truly divine unction. We went to 
church again in the afternoon 

On Saturday, Apiil 3, I visited him at night, 
and found him^itting in Mrs Williams’s loom, 
with her, and one wlio he afterwards told me 
was a natural son * of the second Lord Southwcdl 
The table had a singular appearance, being 
covered witli a hcteiogeneous assemblage of 
oysters and poiter for his company, and tea for 
himself. I mentioned my having heard an emi- 
nent physician, who was himself a Chiistian, 
aigue in f ivour of univeisal tolciation, and 
maintain that no man could bo hint by another 
mill’s diffeiing fiom him in opinion John- 
son ‘Sir, you are, to a ceitain degiee, hurt by 
knowing tliat even one man does not believe ’ 

On Easter day, after solemn scivico at St. 
I’aul’s, I dined with him. Mr Allen, the piiiiU r, 
was also his guest. He was uncommonly silent , 
and I have not written down anything, exct'pt 
a single cuiious fact, which, having the sanction 
of his inllexihle vei icity, may be received as a 
sti iking instance of human msensibihty and 
inconsideiatioii As he was passing by a 
fishmonger, who was skinning an eel alive, he 
heard him ‘cuise it because it would not lie 
still ’ 

On Wednesday, Apiil 7, I dined with him at 
Sii Joshua lleynolds’s I have not maiked 
what company was there Johnson harangiu d 
upon the qu ilities of diffeient liquois , <ind 
spoke with great contempt of claiet, as so weak, 
that ‘a man would be di owned by it betoie it 
made him diuiik ’ He was peisuaded to drink 
one glass of it, that he might judge, not from 
recollection, which might be dim, but fiom im- 
mediate sensation. lie shook his head, and 
said, ‘Boor stuff’ No, sii, claret is the liquor 
foi boys ; jiort foi men but he who aspiies to 
be a hero (smiling) must dunk biandy Jn the • 
fust place, the flavour of brandy is most giateful 
to the palate , and then brandy will do soonest 
for a man what di inking Cff?z do for him Theie 
aie, indeed, few who aie able to diiiik biandy. 
That is a power rather to be wished for than at- 
tained And yet,’ piocccded he, ‘ as in all plca- 
suie hope is a considerable pait, I know not but 
fruition comes too quick by biandy Florence 
wine I think the woist , it is wine only to the 
eye , it is wine neither while you are drinking 
it, nor after you have drunk it . it neither 
pleases the taste nor exhilarates the spirits ’ 

I reminded him how heaitily he and I used to 
drink wine together, when we were fust 
acquainted ; and how I used to have a headache 
after sitting up with him. He did not like to 
have this recalled, or, perhaps, thinking that 


* Mr Mauritius Lowe, a painter — Malonb. 
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I boasted improi^erly, resolved to have a witty 
stroke at me , ‘ Nay, sir, it was not the wme 
that made your head ache, hut the sense that I 
put into it ’ Boswell : ‘ Wliat, sir , will sense 
make the head ache?* Johnson *Ycs, sir 
(with a smile), when it is not used to it * — No 
man who has a true relish of pleasantry could 
be offended at this ; especially if Johnson in a 
long intimacy hid given him repeated proofs of 
his regard and good estimation I used to say, 
that as he had given me £1000 in i)raise, he had 
a good light now and then to take a guinea 
liuiii me I 

On Thuisday, Ajiril 8, I dined with him at 
Ml Allan llamsay’s, with Loid Graham and 
some other compviny Wo talked of Shak- 
speaie’s witches Johnson ‘They are beings 
of his own cic.ition, they are a compound of 
malignity and meannesb, without any alnlities ; 
and are quite dilfeient from tlie Itdian m igi- 
cian King James says, in his 
“ Magicians command the devils witches aie 
their seivants *’ The Italian magicians aie 
elegant beings * Bamsa\ ‘ Opcia witches, not 
]>iury Lane witches ’ Johnson obscived, that 
a])ilitios might be employed in a n mow siiheie, 
as in getting money, which he s iid he believed 
no mail could do, without vigoious parts, though 
concentiated to a point Kamsai ‘Yes, like 
a stiong hoise in a mill, he pulls better ’ 

Lord Giaham, while he pi used the beauty of 
Loch Lomond, on the b.inks of which is his 
family scat, complained of the climate, <indsaid 
he could not bear it Johnson . ‘ Nay, my 
Loid, don’t talk so , you may bear it well 
enough. Your ancestois have home it moie 
5 CHS than I can tell ’ This was a handsome 
compliment to the antiquity of the House ot 
Montrose His Lordship told me aftei wards, 
til it he had only allected to complain of the 
climate , lest, if lie had spoken as favouiably of 
his coimtiy as lie really thouglit, Dr Johnson 
might have attacked it Johnson was very 
couiteous to Lady Margaret Macdonald 
‘JM ulani,’ said ho, ‘ when I w is in the Isle of 
Skye, I heaid of the jicoplc running to take the 
stones off the road, lest Lady Maigaict’s hoise 
should stumble ’ 

Lord Graham commended Dr Drummond at 
Naples as a man of extiaoidiiiary talents; and 
added, that he had a great love of libeity. 
Johnson ‘He is yuiuKf, my Loid (looking to 
his Lordship with an aich smile) ; all hoi/s love 
Lberty, till cxpeiience convmccs them they aie 
not so fit to govern themselves as they imagined 
We are all agreed as to our own libeity. we 
would have as much of it as we can get , but 
we are not agieed as to the liberty of otheis , 
foi in propoition as we take, others must loose 
I believe we hardly wish that the mob should 
have liberty to govern us. When that was the 
case some time ago, no man was at liberty not 
to have candles m Ins windows.* Bams 4 .y . 
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* The result is, that order is better than con- 
fusion.* Johnson: ‘The result is, that order 
cannot bo had but by subordination.* 

On Friday, April 16, I had been present at 
the trial of the unfoitunate ]\Ir Hackman, who, 
in a fit of frantic jealous love, had shot Miss 
Kay, the favouiite of a nobleman Johnson, in 
whose company I had dined to-day with some 
other friends, was much interested by my 
account of what passed, and particularly with 
his prayer for the mercy of heaven. He said, 
in a solemn f cj vid tone, ‘ I hope he shall find 
meicy * 

Tins day a violent altercation arose between 
Johnson and Bcauclcrk [at the club], which 
having made much noise at the time, I think it 
piopcr, 111 Older to pi event any future misiepre- 
sentation, to give a minute account of it. 

In talking of Hackman, Johnson argued, as 
Judge Blackstone had done, that his being fur- 
nished vith two pistols was a proof that he 
meant to shoot two iiersons Mr Beanclerk 
said, ‘ No , foi that every wise man who in- 
tended to shoot himself took two pistols, tfiat 
he might bo sine of doing it at once Loid 

’s cook sliot himself with one pistol, and 

lived ten d.iys in gieat agony Mr , who 

loved bntteied mufiins, but duistnot cat them 
because they disagieed with his stomach, 
icsolvcd to shoot himself, and then ho eat 
three buttered mufiins for bieakfast, befoie 
shooting himself, knowing that be should not 
bo troubled with indigestion . he had two 
chaiged instols ; one was found lying charged 
upon the table by Inm, aftci be had shot himself 
witli the otlicr ’ — ‘Well,’ said Jolinson, with an 
.III of tiiumph, ‘you see heie one pistol was 
sufhcient ’ lieauclerk replied smartly, ‘Because 
it li.ippened to kill him ’ And either then or 
very little afterwards, being piqued at John- 
son’s tiiumphant lemaik, added, ‘This is what 
you don’t know, and I do * There was then a 
cessation of the dispute , and some minutes 
intervened, during which dinner and the glass 
went on cheerfully; when Johnson suddenly 
and abiuiitly exclaimed, ‘Mr Bciuclerk, how 
came you to talk so petulantly to me, as, “ This 
IS what you don’t know, but what I know ’* 
One thing I know, which you don’t seem to 
know, th.it you are very uncivil * Beauclfrk : 
‘ Because you bLg.xn by being uncivil (which you 
always aie) ’ The woids m iiaicnthcses were, 
I believe, not heaid by Dr. Johnson Heio 
again there was a cessation of arms. Johnson 
told me that the icason why he waited at first 
some time without taking any notice of what 
Mr Beauclerk said, was because he was think- 
ing whether he should resent it. But when he 
considered that there wore present a young 
Lord and an eminent traveller, two men of the 
worhl with whom he had never dined befoie, 
he was apprehensive that they might think thoy 
had a right to take such liberties with him a 
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Beauclerk did, and therefore resolved he would 
not let it pass; adding, ‘that he would not 
appear a coward.’ A little while after this, the 
conversation turned on the violence of Hack- 
man’s tempey. Johnson then said, ‘It was his 
business to command his temper, as my fiiend 
Mr Beauclerk should have done some time ago ’ 
Beauclerk : ‘ I should learn of youy sir * John- 
son . ‘ Sir, you have given me oi)portunitics 
enough of learning, when I have been in yoni 
company No min loves to be trcateil with 
contempt ’ Beauclerk (with a polite inchiia 
tiOn toward Johnson) ‘ Sir, you have known mo- 
twenty years, and however I may have treated 
others, you may be sure I could never treat you 
with contempt * Johnhon ‘ Sir, you have said 
more than was necessary ’ Thus it ended ; and 
Beauclcrk’s coach not having come for him till 
very late. Dr. Johnson and another gentleman 
sat with him a long time after tlie lest of the 
company were gone , and he and I dined at 
Beauclcik’s on the Saturday se’nnight following 

After this tempest had subsided, I recollect 
the following iiarticulars of his conversation — 

‘ I am always for getting a boy forward in his 
learning, for that is a sure good I would let 
him at fust read any English book which happens 
to engigo his attention , because you have done 
a great deal when you have biouglit him to liave 
entcitainmeiit from a book, lie’ll get better 
books afterWiifds ’ 

‘ Mallet, I believe, never wrote a single line 
of hiH projected Life of the Duke of IMailborough 
He groped for materials, and thought of it till 
he had exhausted his mind Thus it sometimes 
happens that men entangle themselves m their 
own schemes.’ 

‘ To be contradicted in order to force you to 
talk 18 mighty unpleasing You shinOy indeed , 
but it IS by being yi ound ’ 

Of a gentleman who made some figure among 
the Liteiati of his time (Mr Fitzheibert), he 
said, ‘ Wliat eminence he had was by a felicity 
of manner , ho had no more learning than what 
he could not help ’ 

On Saturday, April 24, I dined with him at 
Mr Beauclerk’s, with Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mr 
Jones (afterwards Sir William), Mr Langton, 
Mr Steevens, Mr Paradise, and Dr Higgins 
1 mentioned that Mr Wilkes had attacked 
Gariick to mo as a man who h«id no fiiend 
Johnson ‘I believe he is light, sir [ 0 / 

•I He had friends, but no friend Gar- 

rick was so diffused, he had no man to whom ho 
Wished to unbosom himself. He found people 
always ready to applaud him, and that always 
for the same thing, so he saw life with gieat 
umformity ’ I took upon me, for once, to fight 
with Goliath’s weapons, and play the sophist — 

‘ Garnck did not need a fnend, as he got from 
everybody all that he wanted. What is a 
friend^ One who supports you and comforts 
you, while otheis do not. Fiiendship, you 


know, sir, is the cordial drop, “to make the 
nauseous draught of life go down ; ” but if the 
draught be not nauseous, if it be all sweet, there 
is no occasion for that drop ’ J OHNSON • ‘ Many 
men would not bo content to live so I hope I 
’ should not. They would wish to have an 
intimate friend, with whom they might corniiare 
minds and cherish private viitues ’ One of the 
company mentioned Lord Chesterfield as a man 
who had no fnend Johnson ‘There were 
more m.itcnals to make friendship m Garruk, 
had ho not been so diffused ’ Boswp LL ‘ G.ir- 
rick was pure gold, but beat out to thin leaf. 
Lord Chesteifield was tinsel ’ Johnson ‘ Gar- ’ 
riok was a very good man, the most cheerful 
man of his ago, a decent liver in a profession 
which is supposed to give indulgence to licen- 
tiousness , and a man who gave away, fictly, 
money acquired by himself He begin the 
woild with a great liunger for money, the son 
of a half-pay officer, bied in a family wliose 
study was to make foiirpcnce do as much is 
others made fourpence halfpenny do But when 
he had got money he was very lilieril ’ I pie- 
sumed to animadvert on his eulogy on Gar- 
rick in his Livc’^ of the Pods ‘You siy, sir, 
his death eclipsed the gaiety of nations ’ John- 
son • ‘ I could not have said more or less It is 
the truth, edipsedy not ejitinf/iiishcd , and his 
death did eclipse it was like a storm ’ Bos- 
well ‘But why nations’ Did his gaiety 
extend further than his own nation ^ ’ 3 ohnson 
‘W hy, 811, some exaggeration must be allowed 
Besides, nations may be said — if we allow tlio 
Scotch to be a nation- to Irave gaiety — whuli 
they have not You are an exception, though 
Come, gentlemen, let us candidly admit that 
there is one Scotchman who is cheerful ’ Beau- 
clerk ‘But he is a very unnatural Scoteh- 
man ’ I, liowover, continued to think the 
conqiliment to Gainck hypeibolically untiue. 
His acting h<id ceased some time Ix'forc his 
death , at any rate he had acted 111 Iiel uid but 
a short time, at an eaily period of his life, and 
never m Scotland I objected also to whit 
ai)pear8 an anti climax of praise, when con 
trusted with the preceding iianegyric, ‘and 
diminished the juiblic stock of harmless plea- 
sure ! ’ ‘Is not hai mless pleasure very tame ’ ’ 
Johnson ‘Nay, sir, haimless pleasure is the 
highest praise Pltasuie is a word of dubious 
import ; xdeasure is, in general, dangerous, and 
pernicious to virtue To be able, therefore, to 
furnish xdeasure that is harmless, pleasure jiure 
and unalloyed, is -as great a power as man can 
possess ’ This was, peihaps, as ingenious a 
defence as could be made , still, howevei, I wai 
not satisfied. 

A celebrated wit being mentioned, he said, 

‘ One may say of him as was said of a French 
wit, II n'a de Vesprit que contre Dieu I have 
been several times in company with him, but 
never perceived any strong power of wit. He 
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produces a general effect by various means ; he 
has a cheerful countenance and a gay voice. 
Besides, his trade is wit. It would be as wild 
in him to come into company without merri- 
ment, as for a highwayman to take the road 
without his pistols.’ 

Talking of the effects of drinking, he said, 
‘Dunking may h© practised with great piu- 
dence ; a man who exposes himself when he is 
intoxicated, has not the art of getting drunk ; a 
sober man, who happens occasionally to get 
drunk, readily enough goes mto a new company, 
which a man who has been drinking should 
never do Such a man will undertake any- 
thing; he IS without skill m inebriation. I 
used to blink home when I had drunk too much 
A man accustomed to self-exammation will be 
conscious when he is drunk, though an habitual 
drunkaid will not be conscious of it I knew a 
physician * who for twenty years was not sober , 
yet in a pamphlet, which he wrote upon feveis, 
lie appealed to Garrick and me for his vindica- 
tion fiom a charge of drunkenness A book- 
seller (naming him^), who got a large fortune by 
tiadc, was so habitually and c(pially drunk, that 
his most intimate fi lends never peiceived that 
he was more sober at one tune than another ’ 

Talking of celebrated and successful irregular 
piactisers m jibysic, he said, ‘Taylor® was the 
most ignoiant man I ever knew, but sinightly, 
Waid the dullest Taylor challenged me once 
to talk Latin with him (laughing). I quoted 
some of Hoi ace, which he took to be part of my 
own speech He said a few woids well enough.’ 
Beauclerk ; ‘ I remember, sir, you said that 
Taylor was an instance how far impudence could 
carry ignorance ’ Mr Beauclerk was very enter- 
taining this day, and told us a number of short 
stones m a lively and elegant manner, and with 
that air of the u'oi Id which has I know not what 
mipressive effect, as if there were something 
more than is cxpiessed, or than, perhaps, we 
could perfectly understand As Johnson and I 
accompanied Sir Joshua Reynolds in his coach, 
Johnson said, ‘ There is m Beauclerk a pre- 
dominance over his company that one docs not 
like But he is a man who has lived so much in 
the world, that he has a short story on every 
occasion , he is always ready to talk, and is never 
exhausted.’ 

Johnson and I passed the evening at Miss 
Reynolds’s, Sir Joshua’s sister. I mentioned 
that an eminent friend of ours,* talking of the 
common remark that affection descends, said 
that ‘this was wisely contrived for the pre- 
servation of mankind ; for which it was not so 
necessary that there should be affection fiom 
children to parents, as from paients to child- 

• Dr James 

• Andrew Miller 

* The Chevalier Taylor, the celebrated oculist — 
Malone 

♦ Piobably Burke. 


ren ; nay, there would be no harm in that view 
though children should at a certain age eat their 
parents.* Johnson: ‘But, sir, if this were 
known generally to be the case, parents would 
not have affection for children * Boswell : 

• True, sir , for it is in expectation of a return 
that parents are so attentive to their children ; 
and I know a very pretty instance of a little girl 
of whom her father was very fond, who once, 
when he was m a melancholy fit, and had gone 
to bed, peisuaded him to rise in good humour 
by saying, “ My dear papa, please to get up, and 
let me help you on with your clothes, that I may 
learn to do it when you are an old man ” * 

Soon after this time a httle incident occurred 
which I will not suppress, because lam desiious 
that my work should be, as much as is con- 
sistent with the strictest truth, an antidote to 
the false and injurious notions gf his cliaiacter 
which hayo been given by others, and therefore 
D infuse every drop of genuine sweetness mto 
my biogiapliical cup. 

‘ TO DR JOHNSON. 

‘South Audley Street, 
MoitdUty , Apt il 26. 

* My dear Sir, — I am in great jiain with an 
inflamed foot, and obliged to keep my bed, so 
am iireventcd from having the pleasure to dine 
at Mr. Ramsay’s to-day, which is very haid; 
and my spiiits are sadly sunk Will you be so 
fiicndly as to come and sit an hour with me m 
the evening — I am, ever your most faithful and 
affectionate humble seivant, 

‘ James Boswell.* 

• TO MB. BOSWELL. 

‘ Harley Street. 

‘Mr Johnson laments the absence of Mr. 
Boswell, and will come to him.’ 

He came to me in the evening, and brought 
Sir J oshua Reynolds. I need scarcely say that 
their conversation, while they sat by my bedside, 
was the most iileasing opiate to pain that could 
have been administered. 

J ohnson, being now better disposed to obtain 
information concerning Pope than he was last 
year, sent by me to my Lord Marchmont a pre- 
sent of those volumes of his Lives of the Poets, 
which were at this time pubhshed, with a re- 
quest to have permission to wait on him ; and 
his Lordship, who had called on him twice, 
obligingly appointed Saturday, the 1st of May, 
for receiving us. 

On that morning, Johnson came to me from 
Streatham, and, after drinking chocolate at 
General Paoli’s, in South Audley Street, we 
proceeded to Lord Marchmont’s, in Curzon 
Street. His Lordshiii met us at the door of hii 
library, and with great politeness said to John- 
son, ‘ I am not going to make an encomium upon 
myself, by teUing you the high respect I hava 
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for youy fill * Johnson was exceedingly cour- 
*teou8, and the interview, which lasted about 
two hours, during winch the earl communicated 
Ins anecdotes of Poxje, was as agreeable as I 
could have wished. When we came out, I 
laid to Johnson, that, considering his Lordshiii’s, 
civihty, I should have been vexed if he had again 
failed to come. ‘Sir,’ said ho, ‘I would rathci 
have given twenty pounds th.iii not have come ’ 
I accomxianied him to Streathim, where we 
dined, and returned to town m the evening. 

On Monday, M ly 3, I dined with him at Mr. 
'Dilly’s I pressed him tins day for his opinion 
on the jiassago m raiiiell, conccimng which 1 
had m vain questioned him in several letteis, 
and at length obtained it 111 ducfoi m of law — 

‘Case for Or. Johnson’s opinion : 

‘3d of IM.iy 1779 

‘Parnell, in Ins HuAut, has the following 
passage . 

To clear this doubt, to know the world by sight, 

To find if hooks and swains lepoit it right , 

(For yet by simias alone the woild lie knew, 

Whose lei t caiac waiideiiiig o’ei the nightly dew) ” 

Is there not a contradiction in its being first 
supposed that the Heinut knew both what books 
and swains rcqiortcd of the woild ; yet afUr- 
waj ds said th it he knew it by swains alone i ’ 

‘ 1 think it an inaccuracy He men 
tions two inUt uUoi s in the Jiid 
linef and says he had only one in 
the nut ’ 

Tins evening I set out for Scotland. 

‘ TO MRB. LUCY PORTER, IN LICHFIELD 

*May 4, 1779. 

* Dear IMadam, — BT r Green has informed me 
that you aio niueh bettei , I liojie I ncod not 
tell you that I am gl id of it I cannot boast 
of being miicli bettei , my old iioctiiinal com- 
])laint still xmrsues me, and niy lesjuration is 
dilTicult, though muth easier than when I left 
you the suniincr beioio last. Mi and Mis 
Tliialo aie well. Miss has been a little indis- 
liosed, but she has got well ag iin They have 
biiieo the loss of their boy had two daughteis , 
but they seem likely to want a son 

‘ I hox)o you li.id some books winch I sent 
you. I was soiry foi poor Mrs Adey’a death, 
and amahaidyou will be sometimes bohtaiy, 
but endeavour, whether alone or in company, to 
keep yourself chei 1 1 ul My fi lends likewise die 
veiy fast , but such is the state of man. — I am, 
dear love, youi most humble bcivant, 

‘Sam. Johnson.* 

Ho had, before I left London, resumed the 
conversation concerning the .qqieaiance of a 
ghost at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, which Mr John 
Wesley believed, but to which Johnson did 
not give ciedit. I was, however, desirous to 
•zamiue the question closely, and at the same 


time wished to be made acquainted with Mr. 
John Wesley ; for though I differed from hiia 
in some points, I admired his various talents, 
and loved his pious zeal. At my request, tjiere- 
fore. Dr Johnson gave me a letter of mtioduo- 
tion to him . — 

‘ TO THE REV MR JOHN WESLEY. 

‘ May 3, 1779. 

‘ Sir,— M r Boswell, a gentleman who hai 
been long known to me, is desirous of being 
known to you, and has asked this recommenda- 
tion which I give him with great willingness, 
because I tliink it veiy much to be wished that 
worthy and leligious men should be acquainted 
with each other. — I am, sir, your most humble 
servant, ‘Sam JoiiNbON.’ 

Mr Wesley being in the course of Ins mini- 
stry at Edinburgh, I jircscnted tins Icfctci to 
him, and was veiy politely received I bogged 
to have itieturned tome, wlneli was accordingly 
done His state of the evidence as to the 
ghost did not satisfy me. 

CHAPTER L. 

1779. 

I DID not wiite to Johnson, as usual, upon my 
1 etui n to my family, but tiled bow he would 
be aflectud by my silence Mi Dilly sent me a 
copy of a note which he received fiom him on 
the 13th of July, m these woids — 

‘ TO MR DILLY. 

‘Sir, — Since Mr Boswell’s departure, I have 
iicvei hcaid fiom him, xdc.isc to send woid 
what you know of him, and whether you have 
sent my books to his lady — I am, etc , 

Johnson.* 

My readers will hot doubt that Ins sohcitude 
about me was veiy llattcimg. 

‘ TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

* July 13, 1779. 

‘ Dear Sir, — Wliat can possibly have hap- 
pened tliatkucx>s us two such stiaiigeis to each 
other? I exxiectcd to have heaid from you 
when you came home , I exxiected aftei wards 
I went into the countiy and returned, and yet 
thcie 18 no letter fiom Mr Boswell No ill, I 
hoxie, has haiipeiied ; and if ill should haiqicn, 
why should it be conce.iled fiom him wlio loves 
you ’ Is it a fit of humour, that has disposed 
you to tiy who can hold out longest without 
writing? If it be, you have the victory. But 
I am afraid of somethmg bad ; set me free from 
my susx^icions 

‘ My thoughts are at present cmxdoyed in 
guessing the reason of your silence . you must 
not exiiect that I should tell you anything, if 
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I had anything to tell. Write, pray write to 
me, and let me know wjhat is or what has been 
fclie cause of this long interruption.— I am, dear 
Bir, ypur most affectionate humble servant, 
‘Sam. Johnson.* 

* TO DR SAMUFL JOHNSON. 

‘ Edinburgh, July 17, 1779. 

‘ My dear Sir, — What may be justly denomi- 
nated a supine indolence of mind has been my 
state of existence since I last returned to Scot- 
land In a liveliei statd I had often suffeied 
severely from long inteivals of silence on youi 
part , and I had even been chid by you for ex- 
piessing my uneasiness I was willing to take 
advantage of my insensibility, and, while I 
could bear the expciiment, to try whether your 
affection foi me would, afttT an unusual •silence 
on my pait, make you wiite fust This after- 
noon I have had very high satisfaction by 11 - 
ceiving your kind Icttci of iiupiiiy, fur which I 
most giatefully tliank you I am doubtful if it 
uas light to make the expciiment ; though I 
h ive gained by it I was beginning to giow 
tendei, and to upbi aid myself, especially after 
liaving dioanit two nights ago that I uas with 
you I and my wife, and my four childien, 
aio all well I would not del ly one post to 
answci youi Icttci but, as it is late, I h ive not 
time to do more. You shall soon hear fiom 
me, upon many and vinous paitnulars , and I 
shall never again put you to any test — I am, 
with veneiation, my dcai sii, your much obliged 
and faithful humble scivant, 

‘James Boswell.* 

On the 22d of July I wrote to him again, 
and gave him an account of my last mteivicw 
with my woitliy fiiend Mi Edwaid l^illy, at 
his biotliei’s liouse at ►Soutliill, in Be<lioidshiie, 
wlieic ho died soon aflci I paiied liom him, 
le iving me a very kind icinciubiancc of his 
regaid 

Iinfoimed him that Loid Ilailcs, who had 
piomiscd to fuinish him with some anecdotes 
for his Lives of the Poets, had sent me three 
instances of Piior’s boiiowing from Gombauld, 
in Reeaeil des Podcs, tome 111 Epigiam ‘To 
John I owed gicat obligxtion,’ p 25 ‘To the 
Duke of Noailles,’ p J2. ‘ fcJaunteiing Jack 

and Idle Joan,’ p 35. 

My letter was a pretty long one, and con- 
tained a \aiiety of paiticulars but ho, it should 
seem, had not attended to it ; tor Ins next to 
me was as follows . — 

‘ TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

‘ Streatham, Sept. 0, 1779. 

*My DEAR Sir, — Are you playing the same 
tnck again, and trying who can keep silence 
longest’ Kemember that all tucks are either 
knavish or childish, and that it is as foolish to 


make experiments upon the constancy of a friend 
as upon the chastity of a wife. 

‘ What can be the cause of this second fit of 
silence I cannot conjcctuie ; but after one trick 
I will not be cheated by another, nor will I 
harass my thoughts with conjcctuies about the. 
motives of a man who probably acts only by 
capiice I theiefoie suppose you aie well, and 
that IMis Boswell is well too . and that the fine 
summer has restored Lord Auchinleck I am 
much better than you left njc ; I think I am 
bettei than when I was in Scotland. 

‘ I forgot whether I informed you that poor 
Till ale has been in gieat danger. Mrs Tin ale 
likewise has miscaiiied, and been much indis- 
posed. Eveiybody else is well; Langton is in 
camp I intend to put Lord Hailes’s desci iption 
of Diyden * into another edition, and, as I know 
his accuiacy, wish he would consider *the dates, 
winch I could not always settle to my own 
iiiiiul 

‘Ml Thiale goes to Brighthelmstone about 
Michaelmas, to be jolly md iide a hunting I 
shall go to town, or pcih ii)s to Oxford Exer- 
cise and gaiety, or lather carelessness, will, I 
hope, dissipate all remnns of his malady , and 
I likewise hope, by the change of place, to find 
some oppoitumties of giowing yet better my- 
self — lam, deal sir, youi humble seiv iiit, 

‘fcjAM JuU^SjON.* 

My readers will not be displeased at being told 
cveiy siiglit ciicumstance of the manner in 
which Oi Jolmson contiivod to amust his soli- 
taiy hours lie bometimcs cmidoycd himself in 
chemistiy, sometimes in wateiing and piuning 
a vine, sometimes in small experiments, at 
which those who may smile should recollect 
that tlicre aie moments which admit of being 
soothed only by trifles ^ 

On the 20th of September, I defended myself 
against his suspicion of me, which I did not 
deserve, and added, ‘Piay, let us wiite fie- 
quently A whim stiikes me, that we should 


* Which I comnuinu ated to him fiorn his Lordship , 
but it lias not > ct been published 1 liave a copy of it 
— Boswfll 

The few notices concerning Diyden, which Lord 
Hades had collected, the author aftei wards gave me. 
—Malone 

2 In one of his manuscript Dianes there is the follow, 
ing entry, ivliuli mirks his cunoiis minute attention 
—‘July ‘J6, 17oS I shaved my nail by aicidcnt in 
whettmg the knife, about an eighth ol an im li fiom the 
bottom, and about a fomth liom the top This 1 
measuie that I may know the giowth of nails, the 
whole lb about five-eighths of an inch ' Another of the 
same kind appears — ‘Aug 7, 1779 ParteTn hrachii 
dcxtri caipo prommam et (yiitetn pectons circa mamillam 
dextram rasi, ut notum fleret quanto temporis pili reno~ 
varmtur ’ And, ‘ Aug ID, I cut from the vine 

41 leaves, which weighed five oz and a half and eight 
sciiiplcs I lay them upon my bookcase, to see what 
weight they will lose by di>ing Boswxlu 
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■enJ off a sheet once a week, like a stage-coach, 
whether it be full or not ; nay, though it should 
be empty The very sight of your handwriting 
would comfort me ; and were a sheet to be thus 
sent regularly, we should much oftener convey 
Tsomething, were it only a few kind words * 

My friend, Colonel James Stuart, second son 
of the Karl of Bute, who had distinguished him- 
self as a good officer of the Jicdfordshiie militia, 
had taken a public-spintcd resolution to serve 
his country in its difficulties, by raising a regu- 
lar regiment, and taking the command of it 
himself This, in the heir of the immense 
property of Wortlcy, was higlily honourable 
Jfavmg been in Scotland recruiting, ho obligingly 
asked me to accompany him to Leeds, then the 
headquarters of his corps , from thence to 
London for a short time, and afterwards to other 
pi ices to which the regiment might be ordered 
Such an offer, at a time of the year when I had 
full leisure, was very pleasing , especially as I 
wns to aecomiiany a man of steiling good sense, 
infoi Illation, disceiiimcnt, and conviviality , 
and was to have a second crop in one year of 
London and Johnson Of this I infoimed my 
illustnous fuend, in characteristical warm 
tcims, in a letter dated the 30th of September, 
from Leeds 

On Monday, October 4, I called at his house 
before he was up He sent for mo to his bed- 
side, and exjiressed his satisfaction at this 
incidental meeting, with as much vivacity as if 
he had been in the gaiety of youth Ho callc<l 
briskly, *Fiank, go and get coffee, and let us 
breakfast in splendour ’ 

During this visit to London I had several 
interviews with him, which it is unnecessary to 
distinguish particularly I consulted him as to 
the appointment of guaidians to my children in 
case of my death ‘Sir,’ said ho, ‘do not ai)- 
point a number of guardians When there are 
many, they tiust one to another, and tlie busi- 
ness IS neglected I would advise you to choose 
only one ; let him bo a man of respectable 
character, who, for his own credit, will do wliat 
IS right , let him be a rich man, so that he may 
bo under no temptation to take advantage , and 
let him be a man of business, who is used to 
Conduct affairs with ability and exiiertncss, to 
whom, therefore, the execution of the trust will 
not be burdensome ’ 

On Sunday, October 10, we dined together at 
Mr Stiahan’s The conversation having turned 
on the prevailing piactice^f going to the East 
Indies m quest of wealth Johnson • ‘A man 
had better have £10,000 at the end of ten years 
passed m England, than £20,000 at the end of 
ten years passed in India, because you must 
compute what you give for money ; and the man 
who has lived ten years m India, has given up 
ten years of social comfort, and all those advan- 
tages which aiiso from living in England The 
ingemous Mr. Brown, distinguished by the name 


of “ Capability Brown,” told me that he was 
once at the seat of Lord Chve, who had returned 
from India with great wealth ; and that he 
showed him at the door of his bed-chamber a 
large chest, which he said he had once had full 
of gold ; upon which Brown observed, “ I am 
glad you can bear it so near your bed-chamber ” * 

We talked of the state of the poor in London. 
— JoUNbON ‘ Saunders Welch, the justice, who 
was once high-constablo of Holborn, and had 
the best oppoitumties of knowing the state of 
the poor, told me that I underrated the number, 
when I computed that twenty a week, that is, 
above a thousand a yeai, died of hunger, not 
absolutely of immediate hunger, but of the 
wasting and other diseases winch are the con- 
sequences of hunger Tins happens only in 
so large a jilacc as London, where people aie 
not known What we aie told about the great 
sums got by begging is not tiue; the tiadc is 
oveistoedecd And, you may depend upon it, 
there aie many who cannot get work A jiar- 
ticular kind of manuficture fails, those who 
have been used to work at it, can for some time 
work at nothing else. You meet a man bi g- 
ging , you charge him with idleness , he says, 
“ I am willing to labour Will you give me 
work ’ ” — “ I cannot ” “ Why, then, you have 
no right to chaige me with idleness ” ’ 

We left Mr Strahan’s at seven, as Johnson had 
said he intended to go to evening prayers As 
we walked along lie conqilained of a little gout 
in his toe, and said, ‘ I shan’t go to prayers to- 
night , I shall go to moriow whenever I miss 
church on a Sunday, I resolve to go another 
day But I do not always do it ’ This was a 
fair exhibition of that vibiation between pious 
resolutions and indolence which many of uj 
have too often experienced 

I went home with him, and wo had a long, 
quiet conversation 

I read him a letter from Dr Hugh Blair con- 
cerning Pope (in wilting whose life he was now 
employed), which I shall insert as a hteiaiy 
curiosity . — 

* TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

‘ Broughton Park, Sept 21, 1779. 

‘Dear Sir, — In the year 1763, being at Lon- 
don, I was carried by Di John Blau, Pieben- 
dary of Westminster, to dine at old Loid 
Bathurst’s ; where we found the late Mr. Mallet, 
Sir James Porter, who had been Ambassador at 
Constantinoide, the late Dr Macaulay, and two 
or three more The conversation turning on 
Mr Pope, Loid Bathurst told us that The 
Essay on Man was originally composed by Lord 
Bolmgbroke in prose, and that Mr Pope did no 
more than put it into verse that he had read 
Lord Bohngbroke’s manuscript in his own hand- 
writmg, and remembered well that he was at a 
loss whether most to admire the elegance of 
Lord Bolingbroke’s prose or the beauty of IVIr. 
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Pope’s verse. When Lord Bathurst told this, 
Mr. Mallet bade me attend, and remember this 
remarkable piece of information, as, by the 
course of nature, I might survive his Lordship, 
and be a witness of his having said so The 
tonversation was indeed too remarkable to be 
foi gotten. A few days after, meeting with 
you, who were then also at London, you will 
remember that I mentioned to you what had 
passed on this subject, as I was much struck 
with this anecdote. But what ascertains my 
recollection of it beyond doubt is, that "being 
accustomed to keep a journal of what passed 
when I was at London, which I wiote out every 
evening, I find the jiaiticulais of the above 
information just as I have now given them, 
distinctly maiked, and am thence enabled to 
fi\ this conversation to have passed on Friday, 
the 22(1 of April 1703. , 

‘I remember also distinctly (though I ha\e 
not for this the authority of my journal), that 
in tlie conversation going on conc(‘rning Mr 
Pope, I took notice of a rc'poit which h id been 
sometimes piopigated, that he did not under- 
stand Greek Lord IJathuist said to mo that 
he knew that to bo false ; for the pait of the 
lluul was translated by IMr Pope in his house 
in the countiy , and th it in the moining, when 
they assembled at bieakfast, Mr Pope used 
fiequently to repeat, with gieat raptuic, the 
Gieck lines which he had been tianslating, and 
then to give them his vei&ion of them, and to 
compaic them together. 

‘ If these circumstances can be of any use to 
Dr Johnson, you have my full liberty to give 
them to him I beg you will, at the same time, 
piescnt to him my most respectful compliments, 
with best wishes for his success and fame m all 
his literary imdei takings — I am, with gieat 
respect, my dcaiest sir, your most affection ite 
and obliged humble seivant, ‘ Huoii Blaiu ’ 

Johnson. ‘Depend ujion it, sir, tins is too 
strongly stated Pope may have had from 
Bolingbroke the iihilosojjhic stamina of his 
ess.iy , and, admitting tins to bo true. Lord 
Bathurst did not intentionally falsify But 
the thing is not true in the latitude that Blau 
seems to imagine , we are sure that the poetical 
imagery, which makes a great part of the poem, 
was Pope’s own. It is amazing, sir, what devia- 
tions there are from precise tiuth, in the ac- 
count which IS given of almost everything I 
told Mrs Thrale, “You have so httle anxiety 
about truth, that you never tax your memory 
with the exact thmg ” Now, what is the use 
of the memory to truth, if one is caieless of 
exactness? Lord Hailes’s Annals of Scotland 
are very exact; but they contain mere dry 
particulars. They are to be considered as a ' 
dmtionary. You know such things are there ; 
and may be looked at when you please. Robert- I 
son pamts , but the misfoitune ^s, you are sure ! 
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he does not know the people whom he paints ; 
so you cannot suppose a likeness Chaiacters 
should never be given by an histoiiaii, unless be 
knew the people whom he describes, or copies 
from those who knew them * 

Boswell i ‘ Why, sir, do people play this 
trick which I observe now, when I look at your 
grate, putting the shovel against it to make the 
fire burn^* Johnson ‘They play the tnek, 
but it docs not make the fife bum * Tlu^e is a 
better • setting the poker perpcndiculaily up at 
right angles with the grate In the days of 
superstition they thought, as it made a cioss 
with the bars, it would diive away the witch ’ 

Boswell* ‘By associating with you, sir, I 
am always getting an accession of wisdom 
But perhaps a man, after knowing his own 
character — the limited strength of his own 
mind — should not bo (h'siious of having too 
much wisdom, consideiing — valcant liamcii 
— how httle lie can cany ’ Johnson ‘Sii, bo 
as wise as you can, let a man be aliis ItUuSf 
saj^icns sibi 

** Though pleased to see the dolphins play, 

I nmid my compass and iny i\ay 
You may be wise in your study in the morning, 
and gay in company at a tavern in the evening 
Evciy man is to take care of his own wisdom 
and his own viitue, without minding too much 
what othcis think ’ 

He said, ‘ Dodsley fiist mentioned to me the 
scheme of an English Dictionary , but I had long 
thought of it ’ Boswell ‘ You did not know 
what you were undei taking ’ Johnson ‘Yes, 
sir, I knew vc ry well what I was undei taking, — 
and veiy well how to do it, — and have done it 
very well ’ Boswell ‘ An excellent climax ’ 
and it has availed you In youi Breface you say, 
“What would it avail me in this gloom of soli- 
tude ^ ” You have been agiccably mistaken ’ 

In his Life of Milton he observes, ‘ I cannot 
but icmark a kmd of resjicct, peihaps uncon- 
sciously, paid to this great man by his bio- 
graphers • every house in which he resided is 
histoiically mentioned, as if it were an injury 
to neglect naming any place that he honoured 
by his presence ’ I had, before I read this 
observation, been desirous of showing thflt re 
spect to Johnson by various inquiiies. Fmding 
him this evening* in a very good hulnour, *I 
Ijrevailed on him to give me an exact list of 
his places of residence, since he entered the 
metropolis as an author, which I subjoin m a 
note ® • 


> It certainly does make the tire burn By repelling 
the air, it throws a blast on the lire, and so pei forms 
the part, in some degiee, of a blowci or bellows — 
Kearni y 

* The Spleen, a poem —Boswell. 

* 1 Exeter Street, off Catherine Street, Strand. 
2 Greenwich 8 Woodstock Street, near Banov tr 
Square 4 Castle Street, Cavendish Squaie, No. (5 
6 Strand 6 Boswell Court 7 Strand, again. & 
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I mentioned to him a dispute between a friend 
of mine and his lady concerning conjugal infi- 
delity, which my friend had maintained was by 
no means so bad m the husband as in the wife 
Johnson: ‘Your fiiend was in the right, sir 
Between a man and his Maker* it is a different 
question ; but between a man and his wife, a 
husband’s infidelity is nothing They are con- 
nected by children, by fortune, by senous con- 
siderations of community Wise man led women 
don’t trouble themselves about infidelity in their 
husbands ’ Boswkll ‘To be sure, thoic is a 
great difference bt tween the offence of infidelity 
in a man and that of his wife ’ Johnson ‘ The 
difference is boundless The man imposes no 
basfaids upon his wife * 

Heie it may be questioned whether Johnson 
was entirely m the right. I suppose it will not 
be con ti overted, that the difference in the degree 
of criminality is very gieat, on account of conse- 
quences , but still it may be m untamed, that, 
independent of mor.il obligation, infidelity is by 
no means a light offence in a liushand , because 
it must hint a delicate attachment, in which a 
mutu il constant y is imjilicd, with such refined 
sentiments as Massinger has ex.hibited m his 
play of T/ie Puiuie Johnson probably at 
another time would have admitted this opinion 
An<l let it bo kept in rcmembiance, tliat he was 
veiy careful not to give any encouragement to 
iiiegular conduct A gcntlem in not adveiting 
to tlie distinction made by bun upon tins sub 
ject, supposed a case of singular perveiseness 
in a wife, «uid heedlessly said, ‘ That then he 
thought a husband might do as he pleased with 
a safe conscience’ JoHNfeON ‘Nay, sir, this 
IS wild indeed (smiling) , you must considei 
that foiiiication is a ciime in a single man, 
and you cannot have moie libcity by being 
mauled ’ 

lie this evening expressed himself strongly 
agiin^t the Ixoniaii (J itholics, obseiving, ‘In 
cvciy thing iii which they differ fiom us they aie 
wrong ’ He was even ag.iinst the invoeition of 
saints , m slioit, he was m the humour of o^jpo 
Bition 

Having regretted to him that I had learnt 
little (fieek, as is too generally the casein Scot- 
land , that I had fui a long time hardly applud 
at all to’ the study of that noble language, and 
that I was desiious of being told by him what 
method to follow ; he recommended to me as 
easy helps, Sylvanus’s J<\7sC Book of tlie Iliad , 
Dawson’s Lexicon to the Greek New TeUamt at , 
and JIcbiodj with Pasoii’s Lexicon at the end of 
it 

On Tuesday, October 12, I dined with him at 
Mr Ramsay’s with Lord Newhav^n, and some 


Bow Sliect 9 Holhom 10 Fetter Lane 11 llol- 
boiii, again 12 Gough Square 13 Staple Inn 14 
Grab's Inn 15 Inner Temple Lane, No 1 16 John- 

•on’s Coiut, No 7 17 Bolt Court, No 8 —Boswell. 


other company, none of whom I recollect but a 
beautiful Miss Graham,* a relation [niece] of his 
Lordship’s, who asked Dr Johnson to hob or 
nob with her. He was flattered by such pleas- 
ing attention, and politely told her he never 
drank wine ; but if she would drink a glass of 
water, he was much at her service She ac- 
cepted. ‘Oho, sir,’ said Lord Newhaven, ‘you 
aie caught.* Johnson* ‘Nay, I do not see 
how I am cauqht , but if I am caught, I don’t 
want to get fieo again. If I am caught, I liope 
to be kept ’ Tlien, when the two glasses of 
water were brought, smiling placidly to the 
young lady, ho said, ‘Madam, let us iccipio- 
catc ’ 

Lord NcAvliaven and Johnson earned on an 
aigurnont foi some time conccimng tlie IMiddle- 
sex election Johnson said, ‘Paihament may 
be considered as b^und by law, as a man is 
bound where there is nobody to tie the knot 
As it IS clear that the House of Commons may 
expel, and expel again and .igain, why not allow 
of the power to incapacitate fiir that Paihament 
I xthci than have a perpetual contest keid up 
between Paihament and the iieople ’ Loid 
Newhaven took the opposite side , but ics]iect- 
fully s ud, ‘ I speak with great defeience to you, 
Dr Johnson , I spe.ik to bo insti noted ’ This 
had its full effect on my fiicnd He bowed his 
head almost as low as the table to a compli- 
menting nobleman, and c tiled out, ‘J\Iy Loid, 
my Loid, I do not desire all this ceremony , let 
us tell our minds to one anotlier quietly * After 
the debate was ovei, he said, ‘ I have got lights 
on the subject to day winch I had not befoie * 
This was a gicat deal from him, especially as lie 
had wiitten a pamjililet upon it 

Ho ohseivcd, ‘The House of Commons was 
oiigiiiilly not a piivilcgc of tlie people, hut a 
check foi the crown on tlie House of Loids 
I leinomber Henry viir wanted them to do 
something, they hesitated in the inoimng, but 
did it in the afternoon He told them, “ It is 
well you did, or half your heads should have 
been uiion Tcmple-bar ” But the House of Com- 
mons is now no longer under the iiowei of the 
(Vown, and thcicloie must be biibcd ’ Ho 
added, ‘ I have no delight in talking of public 
aflairs * 

Of his fcllow-coUcgian, the celebrated Mr. 
George Whitefield, he said, ‘Whitefield never 
drew as much attention as a mountebank does ; 
he did not draw attention by doing better than 
otheis, but by doing what was stiange. A^eie 
Astloy to preach a sermon standing upon his 
head on a hoise’s back, lie would collect a multi- 
tude to hear him , but no wise man would say 
he made a better sermon for that. I never 
ticated Whitefield’s ministry with contenijit , I 
believe lie did good. He had devoted himselt 


' Afterwards the lady of Sir Henry Dashwood, Bart. 
—Boswell. 
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to the lower classes of mankind, and among them 
he was of use. But when familiarity and noise 
claim the praise due to knowledge, art, and ele- 
gance, we must beat down such pretensions.* 

What I have preserved of his conversation 
duiing the remainder of my stay in London at 
this time IS only what follows . — I told liim that 
when I objected to keeping company with a 
notorious infidel, a celebrated friend of ours said 
to me, ‘ I do not think that men who live laxly 
in the world, as you and I do, can with jiropiiety 
assume such an authority Dr Johnson may, 
who is uniformly exemplary in his conduct. But 
it IS not very consistent to shun an infidel to-d.iy, 
and get drunk tomorrow’ JoliNbON • ‘Nay, 
sir, this is sad reasoning Because a man cannot 
be right in all things, is he to be right in nothing ’ 
Bccaube a man sometimes gets diunk, is he 
therefore to steal? This doctrine would very 
soon bring a man to the gillows ’ 

After all, however, it is a difficult (juestion how 
far sincere (fiiristians should associate with the 
avowed enemies of icligion , for, in the fiist place, 
almost every man’s mind may bo moie or less 
‘coiniptcd by evil communications;’ secondly, 
the woild m ly very naturally suppose that they 
aio not really m earnest m religion, who can 
easily bear its opponents , and, thirdly, if the 
piofane find themselves quite well received by 
tlie pious, one of the checks upon an open decla- 
lation of their infidelity, and one of the probable 
cliances of obliging them sci loiisly to 1 cflcct, which 
then being shunned would do, is icmoved 

lie, I know not why, showed upon all occa- 
sions an aversion to go to Iiel.uid, where I pio- 
posed to him that we should make a tom 
Johnson ‘ It is the last^ place wliere I shouM 
wish to tiavel ’ Boswi^LL ‘Should you not 
like to see Dublin, sii ’’ Johnson ‘No, sir, 
Dublin IS only a worse capital ’ Boswkll ‘ Is 
not the Oi mt’s Causeway woi th seeing’’ John- 
son . ‘ Woi th seeing ? Yes , but not worth going 
to see * 

Yet he had a kindness for the Irish nation, 
and thus generously exjircssed himself to a 
gentleman fiom that country, on the subji’ct of 
an union which aitful politicians have often had 
in view ‘ Do not make an union with us, sir 
we should unite with you, only to rob you 
We should have robbed the Scotch, if they had 
had anything of which we could have robbed 
them ’ 

Of an acquaintance of ours, whose manners 
and everything about him, though expensive, 
weie coirse, he said, ‘Sn, you see m him vulgar 
piosiieiity ’ 

A foieign minister, of ao very high talents, 
who had been in his company foi a considerable 
time quite overlooked, happened luckily to men- 
tion that he had read some of his llambler in 
Italian, and admired it much. This pleased him 
greatly. He observed that the title had been 
translated, 11 Genio EtTante^ though I have been 


told it was rendered more ludicrously, II Vaga^ 
hondo , and finding that this minister gave such 
a proof of his taste, he was all attention to him, 
and on the fiist remaik which he made, how- 
ever supple, exclaimed, ‘The Ambassador says 
well His Excellency observes — ’ And then 
he expanded and enriched the little that had 
been said, m so strong a manner, that it ap- 
peared something of consequence This was 
ex( eedingly entei taming to the company who were 
present, and many a tune afterwaids it furnished 
a pleasant topic of men imcnt The A mbassador 
sags welly became a laughable term of applause, 
when no mighty mattei had been expressed. 

I left London on Monday, October 18, and 
accompanied .Colonel ytuait to Chester, wheie 
his regiment was to lie for some time. 

‘ MR BOSWELL TO DR JOHNSON. 

‘ Chester, Oct 22, 1779. 

‘ My dear Rtr, — It was not till one o’clock on 
Monday moimng that Colonel Stuart and I left 
London ; for we chose to bid a cordial adieu to 
Loid Mountatuart, who was to set out on that 
dxy on his embassy to Tmin We drove on ex- 
cellently, and reached Lichfield in good time 
enough that night The (‘olonel had heard so 
prcfeiablc a chaiacter of the George, that he 
wiuild not put up at the Three Ciowns, so that 
I did not sec our host, Wilkins We found at 
the George as good accommodation as we could 
wish to have, and I fully enjoyed the comfoit- 
ablo thought that I teas in Lichjidd again. 
Next moiiimgit laiiu'd veiyhard, and as I had 
much to do in a little time, I ordcied a post- 
chai'^c, and between eight and nine s.iflied foith 
to make a round of visits I first went to Mr. 
Gieen, hoiung to have had him to accompany 
me to all my other fiiends ; but he was engaged 
to attend tho Bishop of Sodoi and Man, who was 
then lying at Lichfield vciy ill of the gout 
Having taken a hasty glance at tho additions to 
Giecii’s museum, fiom which it was not easy to 
bleak away, I next went to tho Fiiary, where 
I at first occasioned some tumult m the ladies, 
who were not piep.iied to receive comxiang so 
early but my which has by wondcHul 

felu ity come to be closely associated wiili yours, 
soon made all easy, and Mis Cobb and Miss 
Adey le assumed tlieii seats at the bicakfast 
table, which they had quitted with some pie- 
cipitation They received me with the kindness 
of an old acquaintanee , and after we had joined 
m a coidial choius to your praise, Mrs Cobb 
gave me the high satisfaction of hearing that 
you said, “ Boswell is a man who, I believe, 
never left a house without Jeaving a wish for his 
return ” And she aftei wards ailded, that she 
bid you tell me, that if ever I came to Lichfield, 
she hoped I would take a bed at the Friary. 
Fiom thence I drove to Peter Garrick’s, where 
I also found a very flattenng welcome. He 
appeared to me to enjoy his usual cheerfulness; 





And he very kindly asked me to come when I j 
could, and pass a week with him. From Mr. i 
Garrick’s I went to the Palace to wait on Mr 
Seward. I was first entertained by his lady and 
daughter, he himself being in bed with a cold, 
according to his valetudinary custom But he 
desired to see me ; and I found him dressed in 
his black gown, with a white ’flannel night-gown 
above it ; so that he looked like a Dominican 
friar He was good-humoured and polite ; and 
under his roof too my reception was very pleas- 
ing. I thep proceeded to Stowhill, and first 
paid my resi)ects to Mrs Gastrell, whose con- 
versation I was not willing to quit But my 
sand glass was now beginning to run low, as I 
could not trespass too long on l;he Colonel’s 
kindness, who obligingly waited for me , so I 
hastened to Mrs Aston’s,^ whom I found much 
better than I feared I should ; and there I met 
a brother-in-law of these ladies, who talked 
much of you, and very well too, as it appeared 
to me It then only remained to visit IMrs Lucy 
Poiter, which I did, I really behove, with sin- 
cere satisfaction on both sides I am sure I was 
glad to see her again , and as I take her to be 
\ ei y honest, I trust she was glad to see me again , 
for she expressed herself so that I could not 
. doubt of her being in earnest What a gieat 
keystone of kindness, my dear sir, were you that | 
moining , for we weie all held together by our 
common attachment to you ’ I cannot say that 
I ever passed tWo hours with more selt-com- ’ 
placcncy than I did those two at Lichfield 
Let me not entertain any suspicion that this is 
idle vanity Will not you confirm me m my 
persuasion, that he who finds himself so regarded 
has ]U8t reason to bo happy ? j 

‘ We^ot to Chester about midnight on Tues 
day , and here again I am in a state of mucli 
enjoyment Colonel Stuart and his officers 
tieat me with all the civihty I could wish , and 
I play my pait admiiably Lmius ahiSy sapiens 
$ lily the classical sentence which you, I imagine, 
invented the other day, is exeTni)lificd m my 
present existence. The Bisliop, to whom I had 
the honour to bo known several yeais ago, sliows 
mo much attention ; and I am edified by his 
conversation. I must not omit to tell you, that 
his Lordship admires very highly your Prefaces 
to the Poets I am daily obtammg an extension 
of agreeable acquamtance . so that I am kept in 
animated variety , and the study of the place 
itself, by the assistance of books and of the 
Bishop, is sufiScient occupation. Chester pleases 
my fancy more than any town I ever saw. But 
I will not enter upon it at all in this letter. . 

* How long I shall stay here I cannot yet say. 

I told a very pleasmg young lady,* niece to one 
of the Prebendaries, at whose house I saw her, 

* A maiden sister of Johnson's favourite, Molly 
A^^ton, who married Captam Brodie, of the Navy — 

M \CONE 

* Miss Letitia Bamston. — B osweix. 


I have come to Chester, madam, I cannot tell 
how ; and far less can I tell how I am to get 
away from it. Do not think me too juvenile.” 
I beg it of you, my dear sir, to favour me with a 
letter while I am here, and add to the happiness 
of a happy fnend, who is ever, with affectionate 
veneration, most smeerely yours, 

* James Boswell.* 

* If you do not write directly, so as to catch 
me here, I shall be disappointed Two Imcs 
from you will keep my lamii burnmg bright.* 

* TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

‘London, October 21 y 1779. 

* Dear Sir, — Wliy should you importune mo 
so earnestly to write ? Of what impoitance can 
it be to hear of distant friends, to a ni'in who 
finds himself welcome wherever he goes, and 
makes new friends faster than he can want them ’ 
If, to the delight of such universal kindness of 
reception, anything can be added by knowing 
that you retain my goodwill, you may mdiilge 
you) self m the full enjoyment of that small 
addition 

‘ I am glad that you made the round of Lich- 
field with so much success the oftener you are 
seen, the more you will be liked It was pie is- 
ing to me to read that Mrs Aston was so well, 
and that Lucy Porter was so glad to see you 

‘In the place where you now are there is 
much to be obsiTved and you will easily pro- 
cure yourself skilful directors But what will 
you do to keep away tlie black dog that woriies 
you at home’ If you would, in compliance 
with your father's advice, inquire into the old 
tenures and old chaj'acters of Sco'tland, you 
would certainly ojDen to yourself many striking 
scenes of the manneis of the middle ages The 
feudal system, in a countiy half barbarous, is 
naturally jiroductive of great anomalies in civil 
life. The knowledge of past times is natuially 
growing less in all cases not of public record ; 
and the past time of Scotland is so unlike the 
present, that it is already difficult for a Scotch- 
man to image the economy of his grandfither 
Do not be tardy nor negligent , but gather up 
eagerly wliat can yet be found. 

‘We have, I thmk, once talked of another 
project — a History t)f the late msuircction in 
Scotland, with all its incidents Many false- 
hoods are passing into uncontradictcd history. 
Voltaire, who loved a striking story, has told 
what he could not find to be true 

‘ You may make collections for either of these 
projects, or for both, as opportunities occur, and 
digest y6ur materials at leisure The great 
direction which Burton has left to men dis- 
ordered like you, is this — Be not solitary , he not 
idle which I would thus modify . — If you are 
idle, be not sohtary ; if you are solitary, be not 
idle. — There is a letter for you, from youi 
humble servant, ‘Sam Johnson.* 
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‘ TO DB. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

* Carlisle, iViw. 7, 1779. 
‘My dear Sir, — That I should importune 
you to write to me at Chester is not wonderful, 
when you consider what an avidity I have for 
delight , and that the amor of pleasure, like the 
amor nunimi^ increases in proportion with the 
quantity wluch we possess of it Your letter, 
80 full of polite kindness and masterly counsel, 
came like a large treasure upon me, while 
already glittering with riches. I was quite 
enchanted at Chester, so that I could with 
difficulty quit it. But the enchantment was the 
leverse of that of Circe; for so far was there 
from being anything sensual m it, that I was all 
mind I do not mean all reason only for my 
fancy was kept finely in play. And why not ’ — 
If you i>lcase, I will send you a copy, or an 
ftbiidgmcut, of my Chester journal, which is 
truly a log book of felicity. 

* The Bishop tieated me with a kindness 
which was very fiatteiing I told him that you 
regietted you had seen so little of Chestei 
His Lordship bade mo tell you that he should 
be glad to show you more of it I am proud to 
find the fuendship with which you honour me 
is known in so many places 

‘I ariivcd here late last night Our friend 
the Dean* has been gone fiom hence some 
months , but I am told at my inn that he is 
vci y populous (populai) Ilcrvvever, I found Mr 
Law, the xVrchdcacon, son to the Bishop, and 
With him I have bieakfasted and dined veiy 
agieeahly I got acquainted with him at the 
assizes here about a year and a half ago he is 
a man of great variety of knowledge, uncommon 
genius, and, I believe, sincere religion I re- 
ceived the holy sacrament in the catliedra,! in 
the moining, this being the fiist Sunday in the 
month , and was at piayers there m the moin- 
ing It IS divinely cheering to me to think 
that theie is a cathedial so near Auchmlcck , 
and I now leave Old England in such a state 
of mind as I am thankful to God for granting 
me 

‘Tlio hhuk do(j that woiries me at home I 
cannot but diead , yet, as I have been for some 
time past in a militaiy tiain, I tius*t I shall ic- 
puhe him To hoai fiom you will animate me 
like the sound of a tiumpct , I therefore hope, 
that soon after my return to the noithein field, 
I shall icccive a few lines from you 

* Colonel Stuart did me the honour to escort 
mo m his carriage to show me Liverpool, and 
from thence back again to 'Wariington, wlicie 
wejiaitcd* In justico to my valuable wife, I 


* Dr Peicy 

* His regiment was afterwards ordered to Jamaica, 
where he accompanied it, and almost lost Ins life by 
the climate This impaitial order I should think a 
sufficient refutation of tlie idle rumour that ‘there was 
still something helimd the tlnone greater than the 
throne itself.' — B oswell. 
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must inform you she wrote to me, that as I wa* 
so happy, she would not be so selfish as to wial 
me to leturn sooner than busmess absolutelj 
required my presence. She made my cleri 
write to me a post or two after to the same pur 
pose, by commission from her ; and this day a 
kind letter from her met me at the Post-Office 
here, acquainting me that she and the httle 
ones were well, and expressing all their wishes 
for my return home — I am, more and more, my 
dear sir, yoiyr affectionate and obliged humble 
seivant, * James Boswell.* 

‘to JAMES BOSWELL, FSQ. 

' ‘ London, N'ov 13, 1779. 

‘Dear Sir, — Your last letter was not only 
kind, but fond But I wish you to get rid of al] 
iiitelloctual excesses, and neithei to exalt youi 
pleisurcs, noi aggravate your vexations beyond 
their real and natural state AYhy should you 
not be as happy at Edinbuigh as at Chester ’ In 
culpa est annnuSy qui sc non eiJiupt ui,quam. 
Please yourself with your wife and childien, and 
studies, and jiractice 

‘I have sent a petition* fiom Lucy Poiter, 
mth which I leave it to your disci etion whether 
it IS proper to comply Return me her letter, 
winch I have sent, that you may know the 
whole case, and not be seduced to anything thai 
you may afterwaids repent Miss Doxy per 
Laps you know to be Mi Gai lick’s niece 

‘ If Dean Pcicy can be populir at Cailislc, he 
may be vciy happy He has in Ins dispcisal two 
livings, each equal, 01 almost eijiial, m value to 
tlie (le niLiy , he may take one himself, and give 
the othci to Ills son 

‘ How near is the cathedral to AucUmleck, 
that you aie so much delighted with it’ It is, 
I suppose, at least an bundled and fifty miles 
off However, if you are pleased, it is so far 
well 

‘ Let me know what reception you have from 
your father, and the state of his healtli I’lease 
him as much as you can, and add no pam to his 
last joais 

‘ Of our friends here I can recollect nothing 
to tell you I liave neither seen noi heard of 
Langton Beauclerk is just retuined from 
Bnghthclmstone, I am told nruch better Mr 
Tlnale and his family are still there, and Ins 
health is said to be visibly improved ; h© has 
not bathed, but hunted. 

‘ At Bolt Court there is much malignity, but 
of late little open hostility. I have had a 
cold, but it IS gone. Make my compliments to 
IMrs Boswell, etc. — I am, sir, your humble ser- 
vant, ‘Sam. Johnson.* 

• 

On November 22 and December 21 I wrote 


^ Requesting me to inquire concerning the family 0 
a gentleman who was then paying his adcli esses to 
Miss Doxy — Boswelu 
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to him from Edinburgh, giving a very favour- 
able report of the family of INIiss Doxy’s lover — 
that after a good deal of inquiiy I had dis- 
.covoied the sister of ]\Ir. Fiancis Stewart, one 
of his amanuenses when writing his Dictionary ; 
that I had, as desired by him, paid her a guinea 
for an old pocket-book of her brothei’s, which 
he had retained ; and that the good woman, 
who was in very model ate circumstances, but 
contented and placid, wondered at his scrupu- 
lous and liber il honesty, and received the 
guinea as if sent her by Piovidence , that I had 
repeatedly begged of Iiiin to keep his promise to 
send his kttei to hoid Ohcstcilleld , and that 
this memento, Ddanda cst Cen (hatjOy must 
be in cveiy leitci tint I should wiite to him, 
till I had obtained my object. 

CHAPTER LI. 

1780. 

In 1780, the world was kept in impatience for 
the (ompkiion of Johnson’s Lives of the PoctSy 
upon winch he was employed so fai aa his in- 
dolence allowed him to labour 
I wiote to him on Janiiaiy 1 and Blarch 13, 
sending him my notes <jf Loid Maichinont’s in- 
foirnation conccining I'ojie, compkiining tint I 
had not lievrd tioin ium ioi almost foui months, 
though h(‘ uas two lettcis in my debt, that I 
had suftcTed again fiom melancholy , hoi>ing 
that he liad been in so much better comp my 
(the Poets), tint he had not tunc to think of his 
distant fiiends, for if that uere the case, I 
should hav c some rocompi use for my uneasiness , 
tint tlio state of my diaiis did not admit of iiiy 
coming to London this year, and begging he 
uould leturn me Goldsnuth’s two poems, with 
his lints maiked 

His fiicinl Di LaAVience, having now suf- 
fered the gieatcst iflhetion to which a man is 
liable, and which Jolinson himself had felt m 
the most severe maiinei, Johnson wrote to him 
in an admii<ihlo strain of syiiqiathy and pious 
coiibolatioii — 

* TO DR LAWRENCE. 

* 7/ 20, 1780 j 

*Dfvr Sir, — A t a time when all youi fiiends 
ought to sliovv tlicir kindness, and with a cha- 
rictcr which ought to make all that know you 
youi fiiends, you may wonder that you have 
yit heaid nothing fiom me 

‘ I have been hindeied by a vexatious and in- 
cessant cough, for which witlun these ten days 
I have been bled once, fasted four or five times, 
taken pliysic five times* and opiates, I think six 
This day it seems to remit 

‘ The loss, dear sir, which you have lately suf- 
fered, I felt many yeais ago, and know, there- 
fore, how much has been taken from you, and 
how httle help can be had from consolation. 


He that outlives a wife whom he has long loved, 
sees himself disjointed from the only mind that 
has the same holies, and fears, and interest ; from 
the only companion with whom he has shared 
much good or evil ; and witli whom he could 
set his mind at hbeity, to retrace the past or 
anticipate the future The continuity of being 
IS lacciatcd , the settled couise of sentiment and 
action is stopped ; and life stands suspended 
and motionless, till it is diivcn by external 
causes into a new channel. But the time of 
suspense is dieadful 

‘ Our first rccouisc, in this distressed solitude, 
is, jierhaps for want of habitu il piety, to a 
gloomy acquiescence in necessity. Of two 
inoital beings, one must lose the other ; hut 
suiely there is a higher and better comfort to bo 
drawn from the consideration of that Piovidence 
which watches over all, and a belief that the 
living and the dead are equ illy in the hands of 
God, who will reunite those whom he has sepa- 
latcd ; or who sees that it is best not to re- 
unite — I am, dcii sii, your most alTectioiiato 
and most humble servant, 

'Sam. Johnson.’ 

*TO JAMES BOSWELL, FSQ. 

8, 1780 

* Dear Sir, — Well, I had resoh ed to send you 
the (fiiLstcifield letter, but I will wiite once 
again witliout it Never impose tisks upon 
moitals To lequiic two things is the way to 
have them both undone 

‘For the dilliculties which you mention in 
your affairs I am soiiy, but dilhculty is now 
vciy general it is not thciefoie less giievous, 
for there is less hope of help I pietond not to 
give you advice, not knowing the state of your 
affaiis, and gcncial counsids iboutpiudencc and 
frugality would do you httle good You aic, 
however, in the right not to incieasc your own 
peiplexity by a joiiiney hither , and I hope that 
by staying at home you will please your 
father. 

‘Poor dear Bcauclerk” — r?rr, ut soIcSy dahis 
joca His wit apd his folly, his acutciiosb and 
maliciousness, his meiriniont and leasonmg, aie 
now over Such anothci will not often be 
found among mankind He diiected himself to 
bo bulled by the side of his mother — aniiistnnce 
of tenderness which I hardly expected lie has 
left his childien to the care of Lady Di, anel if 
she eiics, of Mr Langton, and of Mr. Leieestei, 
his lelation, and a man of good character. His 
libiary has been olteied for sale to the Russian 
Ambassador * 

‘ Dr. Percy, notwithstanding all the noise of 


* The Hon Topham Bcauclcik died Maich 11, 1780. 
— Malone 

* Mr Beauclerk’s library was sold by public auction 
in April and May 1781, fur £5011 — Malone. 
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ihd newspapers, has had no literary loss * 
Clothes and moveables weio burnt to the value 
of about £100 ; but his p ipers, and I think his 
books, weie all prcscivcd. 

* Poor Mr Tin ale has been in extreme danger 
from an apoplectical disoider, and recoiered, 
beyond the exiicctation of his iihysicians ; he is 
now at Bath, that his mind may be quiet, and 
Mrs. Thrale and Miss are with him. 

‘ Having told you what has happened to your 
friends, let me say something to you of yourself 
You are always complaining of melancholy, and 
I conclude from tliose complaints that you are 
fond of it No man talks of that which he is 
desirous to conceal, and every man desiies to 
conceal that of which he is ashamed. Do not 
pretend to deny it , maiufcstiun hahemus furem , 
make it an in van ihio and obligatoiy law to 
yourself, never to mention your own mental 
diseases if you ai(‘ never to speak of them, you 
wiU think on them but little , and if you think 
little of them, they will molest you rarely 
When you talk of them, it is i)lain that you 
want cither piaise or pity for pi use there is 
no room, and pity will do you no good , there- 
fore from this lioui spea^c no moie, think no 
more, about them 

‘Your tiansaction with Mis Stewait ga\e 
me gicat satistaction , I am much obliged to 
you for your attention Do not lose sight of 
her, your countenance may be of gieat ciedit, 
and of consequence of great advantage to her 
The mcmoiy of her brother is yet ficsli in my 
mind ; he wis an ingenious and woithy man 

‘Please to make my compliments to your 
lady and to the young ladies I should like to 
see them, pretty loves — I am, dear sir, youis 
affectionately, ‘ Sam. Johnson.^ 

Mrs Till ale being now at Bath with her hus- 
band, the coiiespoiideiice between Johnson and 
her was earned on briskly. I shall i>iosent my 
readeis wft;li one of her original lotteis to him 
at this time, which will ainuso them probably 
moie than those vi ell-wi itten but studied 
eiustles which she has nisei ted in her collection, 
because it exhibits the easy vivacity of their 
liteiary intercourse It is also of value as a 
key to Johnson’s answer, winch she has printed 
by itself, and of which I shall subjoin extracts 

‘MUS TllKALL to DE JOHNSON. 

‘ Bath, Fi tday, Ap') il 28. 

‘ I HAD a very kind lettci fiom you yesterday, 
dear sir, with a most circumstantial date You 
took trouble with my circulating letter, Mr 
Evan wiitcs me word, and I thank you sincerely 
for so doing ; one might do mischief else, not 
being on the spot. 


* By a fire in Northumberland House, whore he had 
an apartment, in w Inch I have passed many an agreeable 
hour — Boswell. 


4^7 

‘ Yestei day’s evening was passed at Mis Mon- 
tagu’s : there was Mr Mclmoth ; • I do not like 
him though, nor he me It was expected wo 
should have pleased each other ; he is, however, 
Just Tory enough to hate tho Bishop of Peter- 
borough for Whiggism, and Whig enough to 
abhor you for Toryism 

* Mrs Montagu flattered him finely ; so he 
had a good afternoon on’t This evening we 
spend at a concert Poor Queeny’s’ soie eyes 
have just released her ; she had a long confine- 
ment, and could neither read nor write, so my 
master^ treated her very good-naturedly with the 
visits of a young woman in this town, a tailor’s 
daiigliter, who profes‘^es music, and teaches so 
as to give SIX lessons a day to ladies, at five 
and threepence a lesson Miss Buincy says 
she IS a gicat performer, and I respect the 
wench for getting her living so prettily , she is 
very modest and pietty manneicd, and not 
seventeen years old 

‘ You live in a fine whul indeed ; if I did 
not write regulaily you would half foiget me, 
and that would be veiy wrong, for I felt my 
regard for you m my face last night, when tho 
ciiticisms weic going on 

‘This morning it was all connoisseurship , we 
went to see some pnetures painted by a gentle- 
man artist, Mr. Taylor, of this jilace , my 
master makes one everywhcic, and has got a 
good dawdling companion to ride with him now. 

. He looks well enough, but I have no 
notion of health foi a man whoso mouth cannot 
be sewed uj). Burney and I and Queeny tease 
him every meal ho eats, and JMis Montagu is 
quite sciious with him, but what can one do? 
Ho will cat, I think, and if he does eat I know 
he will not live , it makes me very unhappy, 
but I must bear it Let mo always have your 
fiicndship — I am, most smccrely, dear sir, 
your faithful seivaut, ‘ 11 L T.* 

‘dr JOHNSON to MRS THRALE. 

‘ London, May 1, 1780 
‘Dearest IMadam, — Mr Thrale never will 
live abstinently, till he can picisuade himself to 
live by rule ® . 

Encourage, as you can, the musical girl 

‘ Nothing IS more common than mutual dis- 
like, where mutual approbation is particularly 
expected There is often on both sides a vigil 
ance not over benevolent ; and as Attention is 
stiongly excited, so that nothing dropis unheeded, 
any diftcicnce in taste or opinion, and some 


1 Author of Fitzosborne’s Lcttci and translator of 
the Ijctters of Ciceio and Pliny 
* Dr John Hinchliffe — Boswell 
> A kind of nickname given to Mis Tlirale’s eldest 
daughter, whose name being E:>t7ur, she might be 
assimilated to a Queen — Boswell. 

4 Mr Thrale —Boswell. 

» I have taken the liberty to leave out a few hncA— 
Boswell 

% D 
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difference where there is no restraint will com- 
monly appear, immediately generates dislike 

* Never let criticism oi>erate on your face or 
your mind • it is very rarely that an author is 
hurt by his critics. The blaze of reputation 
cannot be blown out, but it often dies in the 
socket , a very few names may be considered as 
perpetual lamps that sliine unconsumed From 
the author of Fitzoshornc's Letters I cannot think 
myself in much danger I met him only once 
about thirty years ago, and in some small dis- 
pute reduced him to whistle , having not seen 
him since, that is the last impression Poor 
Moore, tlie fabulist, was one of the company 

‘Mis Montagu’s long stay, against her own 
inclination, is very convenient You would, by 
your own confession, want a companion ; and 
she IS prtr plurihus , conversing with her, you 
mn.y fi7id vai icty in one.' 

On the 2d of IMay I wrote to him, and re- 
quested that wc might have another meeting 
somewhere in tlie north of England, m the 
autumn of this year 

Fiom Mr Langton I received soon after this 
time a letter, of which I evtiact a p.issage, rela- 
tive both to Mr Beauclcrk and Dr Johnson — 

‘Themel incholy information yoiihavc received 
concerning ]\rr Beauclcik’s death is true Had 
his talents been directed in any sufiicient degree 
as they ought, I have alw lys been strongly of 
opinion that they were cdcul.itedto make an 
illustiious figuio, and that opinion, as it had 
been m pait formed upon Di Johnson’s judg 
ment, receives more and rnoio confiimation by 
licaiing what, since his death, Dr Johnson has 
said concerning them a few evenings ago, he 
was at Mr Veaey’s, whcie Lord Althoipe, who 
was one of anuineious company there, addiessed 
J-)r Johnson on the subject of Mr Beaucleik’s 
death, saying, “ Our Olub has had a great loss 
since Ave met last ” He replied, “A loss, that 
Ijcrh.ips the Avliolc nation could not repair ’ ” 
The Doctoi then went on to speak of liis endow- 
ments, and paiticulaily evtolled the wonderful 
ease ivitli which lie uttered what was highly 
excellent He said, that “ no man ever was so 
tiee when he was going to say a good thing, 
trom a look that expiessed that it was coming , 
or, when he had said it, fioin a look that ex 
piessed that it had come ” At ]\Ir Thrale’s, 
some days before, wlien we were talking on the 
same subject, ho said, icfeiiiiig to the same idea 
of his wondciful facility, “Tophara Beauclerk’b 
talents were those which he had felt himself 
more disposed to envy, than those of any 
whom he had knoAvn ” 

‘ On the evening I have spoken of above, at 
LIr Vesey’s, you would have been much grati- 
fied, as it exhibited an instance of the high 
importance in which Dr Johnson’s character is 
held, I think even beyond any I ever before was 
Witness to. The company consisted chiefly of 


ladies, among whom were the Duchess Dowager 
of Portland, and the Duchess of Beaufort, whom 
I suppose, from her rank, I must name before 
her mother, Mrs Boscawen, and her eldest sister 
Mrs Lewson, who was likewise there ; Lady 
Lucan, Lady Clermont, and others of note both 
for their station and understandings Among 
other gentlemen were Lord Althoipe, whom I 
have before named. Lord Macaitney, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Lord Lucan, IMr Wraxal, whose book 
you have probably seen. The Torn to the Northei a 
Parts of Europe , a very agreeable, ingenious 
man ; Dr Warren, hir Pepys, the Master in 
Chancery, wliom I believe you know, and Dr. 
Barnard, tlie Provost of Eton As soon as Dr 
Johnson was come in, and had taken a chaii, 
the company began to collect lound him, till 
they became not less than four, if not hvo, deep , 
those behind standing, and listening over the 
heads of those that were sitting near him The 
conversation for some time was chiefly between 
Dr Johnson and the Provost of Eton, while the 
others contributed occasionally then rcmaiks 
AVithout attempting to detail the paiticulars of 
the conveisatioii, which perhaps, if I did, I 
should spin my account to a tedious length, I 
thought, my dear sif, this general account of 
tlie resjicct with which our valued fiicnd was 
attended to might be acceptable ’ 

‘ TO THE REVLUEND DR FARUFR 

‘ May 25, 1780 

‘Sir, — I knowyoui disposition to second any 
literal y attempt, and thcicfoie venture upon 
tlie liberty of enti eating you to piocurc fiom 
College or University registers, all the dates or 
other informations winch they can supply lelat 
ing to Ambiose Idiilips, Broome, aiidUiay, who 
were all at Cambiidge, and of whose hves I am 
to give such accounts as I can gather Be 
pleased to foigive this tionble from, sir, your 
most humble sei vant, ‘ISAM Johnson’ 

■\yiiilc .Tohnson u is thus engaged in pi epanng 
a delightful liteiary enteitammeiit foi the woild, 
the tranquillity of the metropolis of Great 
Britain was unexpectedly disturbed, by the 
most hoi rid scries of outrage that ever disgraced 
a civilised countiy A relaxation of some of 
the severe penal jiiovisions against our fellow- 
subjects of the Catholic communion had been 
granted by tlie legislature, with an opposition 
so inconsiderable that the genuine mildness of 
Christianity, united with liberal policy, seemed 
to have become geiicial in this island But a 
dark and malignant spirit of persecution soon 
show’^ed itself, in an unworthy petition for the 
repeal of the wise and humane statute Tliat 
petition was brought forward by a mob, with 
the evident purpose of intimidation, and was 
justly rejected. But the attempt was accom- 
panied and followed by such daring violence a8 
IS unexampled in histoiy. Of tins cxtraordi 
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nary tumult Dr. Johnson has given the follow- 
ing concise, lively, and just account m\i\s Letters 
to Mrs, Thrdle * — 

*On Friday,* the good Protestants met in 
Saint George’s Fields, at the summons of Lord 
George Gordon, and marching to Westminster, 
insulted the Lords and Commons, who all bore 
it with great tameness. At night the outrages 
began by the demolition of the mass-house by 
Lincoln’s Inn 

‘An exact journal of a week’s defiance of 
government I cannot give you. On Monday, Mi 
Strahan, who had been insulted, spoke to Loid 
Mansfield (who had, I tliink, been insulted too) 
of the licentiousness of the populace , and his 
Lordshiji treated it as a very sligiit irregularity 
On Tuesday night tlicy pulled down Fielding’s 
house,* and burnt Ins goods in the street 
They had gutted, on IMonday, Sir Geoigc Savile's 
house, but the building was saved On Tues- 
day evening, leaving Fielding’s luins, they wont 
to Newgate to demand tlieir companions who 
liad been seized demolishing the chapel The 
keejicr could not release them but by the M.xyor’s 
jiermission, whicli he went to ask , at Ins return 
he found all the prisoners released, and New- 
gate in a blaze They then went to Bloomsbuiy, 
and fastened upon Loid IMansficld’s house, which 
they imllcd down , and as for his goods, they 
totally burnt them They have since gone to 
Caen Wood, but a guar<l was thcie before them 
Tliey plundcicd some Papists, I think, and 
burnt a mass-house in Mooi fields the same night 

‘On AVedncsdiy I w.ilkcd with Dr Scot to 
look at Newgate, and found it in rums, witli 
the fire yet glowmg As I went by, tlio Pio- 
testants weie plundering the Sessions House .it 
the Old li nicy Thoie weic not, I believe, a 
hundiLd , but they did then woik .at Icisuic, 
in full sicuiity, without sentinels, without 
trepidation, as nun lawfully emplojed in full 
day Siu h is tlie cowirdicc of .e eommei* 
ci.il plae^c On Wednesd ly tluy bioke open 
the Fleet, .and the King s Leneli, and the 
iMaislialsi i, and Wood biicet Comjjier, and 
(’leikcnwell Biidewell, and released all the 
piisoneis 

‘At night they set file to the Fleet, and to 
the King’s Bench, and I know not how many 
other places , and one might sec the glaie 
of conll igiation fill the sky fiom many parts 
The sight was dreadful Some iieoide weic 
threatened , Mi Stialian advised mo to take 
o.ire of myself Such a time ol teiioi you have 
lieen happy m not seeing 

‘ Tlie King said in council, “ That the magis- 

* I huve selected passages fioin scNual lettcr'>, with- 
out mentioning dates — Boswell. 

* June 2 —Boswell 

* Tins is not quite coiiect Sir John Fielding was, T 
think, then dead It was Justice Hyde s house in St 
M.artin's Street, Leicester Fields, that was gutted, and 
his goods burnt m the stieet —Boswell. 


trates had not done their duty, but that he 
would do his own ; ” and a proclamation was 
published directing us to keep our servants 
within doors, as the peace was now to bo pre- 
served by force The soldieis were sent out to 
different parts, and the town is now (June 9) at 
quiet. 

‘ The soldiers are stationed so as to be every- 
wheie within call • there is no longer any body 
of rioters, and the individuals aic hunted to 
their holes, .and led to prison; Loid George 
was last night sent to the Tower. Mr John 
Wilkes w'as this day in my neighbouihood, to 
seize the piiblishei of a seditious paiier. 

‘Several chapels have been destroyed, and 
scveial inoffensive Papists have been plundeied, 
but the high sj^oit w'as to burn tho gaols This 
was a good 1 abide trick Tho debtors and the 
cimiinals wcie .ill set at hberty , but of the cri- 
inin.als, as Ins always li.ippcncd, many are 
alicady letakcn ; and two piiatcs have sur- 
icndcrod themselves, and it is expected that 
they will be paidoncd 

‘ Government now acts again with its proper 
foice, and we ail all under the piotection of 
the King .and the law I thought that it would 
be agicc.ible to you and my master to have my 
testimony to the public sccuiity , and that you 
would sleep more quietly when I told you that 
you were safe 

‘ Theic li.is, indeed, been an univers.al p.anic, 
fiom which the King was the fiist that ic- 
coveied Without the concuiicnce of Ins 
imnistcis, or the assistance of tlie civil ncigis- 
trates, lu put the siddiers m motion, and saved 
the town from calamitii's such as a rabble's 
govcinmuit must n.xtuially produce 

The ])ublic has csiaped a vciy heav'y cala- 
mity The iiofcers attempted tho Bank on 
Wednesday night, but in no gicat number , and, 
like othci thieves, with no gicat resolution 
J.ick Wilkes headed the party that diove them 
iway It IS agieed that if they had seized tho 
Bank on Tuesday at the height ot the panic, 
wlieii no resist.ance had been jnepared, they 
might have earned iiiecovciably aw.iy whatever 
they had found J.ick, wlio was always zealous 
for Older and decency, docl.ares that if he be 
ti listed with powei, he will not leave a iiotcr 
alive Thcic is, however, now no longci .any 
need of heioism or blootlshcd ; no blue iibiiid ‘ 
IS any longoi vvoin ’ 

Such vv.is the end of this miscr.ible sedition, 
fiom which l.oiidon was dchvcicd byflicm.ig- 
nanimiiy of the Soveieign himself "W liatcver 
some may maintain, I am satisfied that there 
was no combination or pl.in, either domestic or 
foieign , but that the mischief sj^read by a gra- 
dual contagion of ficiizy, augmented by the 
quantities of fennented liquors, of which the 

1 Lord George Gordon and his followeis during these 
outrages wore blue nb.aiids in then hats — Malone 
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deluded populace possessed themselves m the 
course of their dejiredations 

I should think myself very much to blame, did 
I here neglect to do justice to my esteemed 
fnend Mr Akerman, the keeper of Newgate, 
who long discharged a vciy impoiiant tiust with 
an uniform iiitiepid firmness, anrl at the same 
time a tcndcincss and a libcial chanty, which 
entitle lam to be lecoided ivith distinguished 
honour 

Ui)on this occasion, fiom tlie timidity and 
negligence of the migistiacy on the one hand, 
and the almost inci edible exertions of the mob 
on the other, the fust piison of this great 
countiy was laid open, and the pnsoners set 
free , but that Mr Akciman, whose house was 
burnt, would have prevented all this had pio- 
per aid been sent him m due tune, theie can be 
no doubt 

Many years ago, a file broke out in the brick 
pait which was built as an addition to the old 
gaol of Newgate The pnsoncis were in con 
stcrnation and tumult, calling out, ‘ We shall be 
burnt — wo shall bo bui nt ’ Down with tin 
gate — down with the gate ! ’ IMi Akcim.in 
hastened to them, showed himself at the gitc, 
and hiving, aftci some confused vociferation of 
‘ Heai him— hear bun ’ ’ obtained a silent at- 
tention, ho then calmly told them that the 
gate must not go down , tliat they were undei 
his care, and that they sliould not bo pei 
nutted to escape ; but that lie could assuie 
them they need not be afiaid of being burnt, 
foi that the file was not m the piison, pioperly 
so called, which was strongly built with stom , 
and that if tliey would engage to be quiet, he bin i- 
self would come in to tliem, and conduct them 
to the faitlici end of tlie building, and would 
not go out till they gave him leave To this 
pioposal they agieed , upon winch Mr Akei 
man, having hist made them fall back from the 
gate, went in, and with adetcinuned resolution 
ordeied the outer turnkey upon no account to 
open the gate, even though the pnsoncis (though 
ho trusted they would not) should bicak their 
word, and hy foicc bung himself to ordci it 
‘Never mind me,’ said he, ‘should that hap 
l^en ’ The pnsoners peaceably followed him, 
while he conducted them tluough passages of 
which ho had tke keys, to the cvtienuty of the 
gaol which was most distant from the file 
Having by this vciy judicious conduct fully 
satisfied them tliat i liere 'w as no immediate i nk, 
if any at all, he then addressed them thus 
‘ Gentlemen, you arc now convinced that I told 
you true I have no doubt that the engines 
will soon extinguish tins hie ; if they shouhl 
not, a sufficient guaid i\ill come, and you sliall 
be all taken out, and lodged in the Compters 
I assure jou, upon my woid and honour, that I 
Jiave not a farthing insuied I have left my 
house, that I might take care of you I will 
keep my pioinise, and stay with you if you in- 


sist upon it ; but if you will allow me to go out 
and look after my family and property, I shall 
be obliged to you ’ Struck with his behaviour, 
they called out, ‘Master Akerman, you have 
(lone bravely ; it was very kind in you : by all 
means go and take care of your own concerns ’ 
Ho did so accordingly, while they remained 
and were all preserved 

Johnson has been hcaid to relate the substance 
of this story with high praise, in which he was 
joined by Mr Buike My illustiious fiiend, 
speaking of Mr Akei man’s kindness to his pri- 
soners, pronounced this eulogy upon his charac- 
ter — ‘ He wlio lias long had constantly in his 
view the woist of mankind, and is yet eminent 
for the humanity of his disposition, must have 
had it oiiginally in a great dcgiee, and con- 
tinued to cultivate it \eiy carefully ’ 

In the course of this month my brother David 
waited upon Dr Johnson with the following 
letter of introduction, which I had taken care 
should be lying ready on lus arrival in London : — 

‘ TO DR SAMUEL JOHNSON 

‘ Edinburgh, Ap? il 21), 1780 
‘My dear Sir, — This will be delivcied to you 
by my brother David, on his return from Spain 
You will be glad to see the man who vowed to 
“stand by the old castle of Auchinleck, with 
heart, jiursc, and swoid , ” that romantic family 
solemnity devised by me, of winch you and I 
talked with complacency upon the ‘^pot I trust 
that twelve years of absence Lave nut lessened 
his feud il xttachment , and th.it you will find 
him worthy of being intioduced to > oiii acquaint- 
ance —I have the honour to bi, with aflcc- 
tionate vcnciation, my dear sir, your most 
faithful humble servant, 

‘ Jamj:.s Boswell * 

Johnson iccoivcd him vciy politely, and Las 
thus mentioned him in a Icttei to Mrs Tin ale 
‘ I have liad with me a brothoi of Boswell’s, a 
Spanish mcicliant, whom the war lias diiven 
fiom his residence at V.iloncia; he is gone to 
sec lus fnciids, and will find Scothiud but a 
Sony place after twelve ycais’ residence m a 
liappier climate He is a \eiy agiccable man, 
and sjieaks no Scotch ’ 

‘ TO DR BKATIIE, A I’ ABF RDFEN. 

‘Bolt Court, 1 i.i f r Street, 
Amju^t 21, 1780. 

‘ Sir, — M ore years * than I ha\ e any delight 
to reckon have past since you .iiid I saw one 
another; of this, howcvei, there is no reason 
for making repiehensoiy comj>laint — Sic fata 
faunt But mcthinks there might pass some 
small interchange of regaid between us. If 
you say that I ought to have wiitten, I now 

* I had been five jtars absent fiom Loudon — 
Beathik. 
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write ; and I write to tell you that I have much 
kindness for you and Mrs Beattie ; and that I 
wish your health better, and your life long Try 
change of air, and come a few degrees south- 
wards a softer climate may do you both good , 
winter IS coming in, and London will bo wanner, 
and gayer, and busier, and more fertile for 
amusement, than Aberdeen 

‘ My health is better , but that will be little 
in the balance, when I tell you that INIrs Mon- 
tagu has been very ill, and is, I doubt, now but 
weakly Mr Tin ale has been very dangerously 
disordered , but is much better, and I hope wiU 
totally recovei lie has withdiawn himself 
from business the whole summer Sir Joshua 
and his sister arc well ; and I\Ir Davies has got 
great success as an author,^ genciated by the 
coriuption of a bookseller ]\Ioio news I have 
not to tell you, and theiefore you must be con- 
tented with licaiing, what I know not whethei 
you much wish to hear, that I am, sii, your 
most humble hcivant, ‘Sam Johnson * 

‘to JAAIF^ IlOSWFLL, FSQ 

‘ London, Aug 21, 1780 
‘D^\r Sir, — I find you have taken one of 
youi hts of tacitiunity, and have resolved not to 
write till you ai c written to , it is but a peevish 
humour, but you shall ha\(‘ your way 

‘I have sat at home in Bolt Oouit all the 
summci, thinking to wiitc theZne^, and a gieat 
pait of the time only thinking Several of 
them, however, aie done, and I still think to 
do the lest 

‘ Mr Thrale and his family have, since his 
illness, passed their time fiistat Bath, and then 
at Biighthclmstonc , but I have been <it neither 
place I would have gone to Lichfield if I could 
have had time, and I might h ivc had time if I 
had been active ; but I have missed much, and 
done little 

‘ In the late disturbances, Mr Thrale’s house 
and stock were in gieat danger, the mob 'was 
pacified at their fiist invasion, with about XoO 
in drink and meat , and at their second, wcic 
diivcn away by the soldicis Mr Strahan got a 
ganison into his house, and maintained them a 
fortnight , he was so flighted that he removed 
part of his goods Mis Williams took sheltci 
in the country. 

‘I know not whether I shall get a ramble this 
autumn , it is now about the time when we were 
tiavelling I have, however, better health tlian 


* Meaning his entertaining Memoirs of David Garrick, 
Esq , ol which Johnson (as Davies informed me) wrote 
the lust sentence , thus giving, as it were, the key- 
note to the i)erforniance It is, indeed, very charactei- 
istical of its autlior, beginning with a maxim, and 
proceeding to illustrate ‘All excellence has a right 
to be recoided I shall therefore think it superfluous 
to apologize for writing the life of a man, who, by an 
uncommon assemblage of private virtues, aJorned the 
highest eminence m a public prolession ’ — Boswell 
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I had then, and hope you and I may yet show 
ourselves on some part of Europe, Asia, or 
Africa * In the meantime, let us play no tnck, 
but keep each othei’s kindness by all means m 
our iiowcr 

‘ The bearer of this is Dr Dunbar, of Aber- 
deen, who has written and published a very 
ingenious book,^ and who, I think, has a kindness 
for me, and will, when he knows you, have a 
kindness for you 

‘I suiiposc youi little ladies are giown tall ; 
and jmur son lias become a learned young man. 
I love them all, and I love your naughty lady, 
wliom I never shall persuade to lovo me When 
the Li7 are clone, I shall send them to complete 
her collection, but must send them in paper, as, 
foi want of a pattern, I cannot bind them to fit 
the rest — I am, sii, yours most affectionately, 
‘Sam Johnson.’ 

This year he wrote to a young clergyman in 
the countiy the following vciy excellent hdter, 
which cont tins valu.iblc advice to divines in 
gcncial — 

‘ Bolt Court, Aug 30, 1780. 

‘ Dfar Sir, — N ot many d lys ago Dr Lawrence 
showed me a lette r in which you make mention 
of me I hope, therefoie, you will not be dis 
pleased that I endca\our to preserve your good 
will by some observations which youi letter 
suggested to me 

‘You are afraid of falling into some irapro- 
piieties in the daily service by reading to an 
judiencc that rcquiies no exactness Your fear, 
I hope, secuics you fiom daiigci They who 
Conti act absuid habits aic such as have no fear 
It is impossible to do the same thing very often, 
without some peculiaiity of mannei , but that 
manner may be good 01 bad, and a little care 
will at least pieseive it fiom being bad , to make 
it good, there must, I think, be something of 
natni al or casual felicity, which cannot bo taught. 

‘ Your piescnt method of making youi sermons 
seems veiy judicious Few frequent pieachers 
can be supposed to bare scimons more their own 
than youis will be Take caie to legistcr, soine- 
whcic or other, the authors fiom whom your 
seveial discourses aio borrowed , and do not 
imagine that jou shall always icniember, even 
what perhaps you now tlunk it impossible to 
forget 

* It will no doubt be remarked how he avoids the 
rehellious ] md oi America Tins puts me in mind of 
an anecdote for whicli I am obliged to my worthy 
soc lal fi lend Governor Richard Penn ‘ At one of Miss 
E Herv'ey’s assemblies, Dr Johnson was following 
hei up and down the room , upon which Lord Abing- 
ton observed to her, “Your gnat liiciid is very fond 
of you you can go nowliere without him.” “Ay,” 
Slid she, “ho would follow me to any part of the 
woild ” “Then,” said the Earl, “ask him to go with 
you to America ” Boswell. 

* Essays on the History of Mankind m Rude and 
Uncultivated Ages 
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*My advice, however, is, that you attempt 
from time to time an original sermon ; and in 
the labour of composition, do not burden your 
mind with too much at once , do not exact fiom 
yourself, at one clTort of excogitation, propriety 
of thought and elegance of expression In\ cut 
fiist, and then embellish Tlie production of 
something, where nothing was before, is an act 
of greater energy than the expansion or decora- 
tion of tlie thing produced Set down diligently 
your thoughts is they use in the first woids 
that occur , and wlien you have matter, you will 
easily give it foiiii* nor, peihapa, will this 
method be always nccessiry , for by habit your 
thoughts and diction will fiow together 

‘ The composition of sermons is not very difli- 
cult the divisions not only help the memory 
of the hearer, but direct tlie judgment of the 
wntcr ; they supply sources of invention, and 
keep every xmt in its jiioxicr iilacc 

‘ What I like least in your letter is your ac 
count of the maiincis of your iiarish, fiom 
which I gatliei that it has been long neglected 
by tlie paison The Dean of Cai lisle [Dr 
Percy], who was then a little rector in Noith- 
amiitonshiro, told me that it might be dis- 
cerned whctlier oi no there was a clergyman 
resident in a jiaiisli, by the civil or swage 
mannci of the peoxdc ►Such .i congreg ition as 
yours stands in need of much icfoim ition , and 
I would not have jou think it impossible to 
I 1 efoi m the m A very sav.igo ^lai ish was civilised 
by a decayed gcntlewom.ui, who came among 
them to teach a petty school My learned 
friend Dr Whoclei of Ovfoid, when he was a 
young man, had the caic of a neighbouring 
palish fot £ir> a you, which ho w.is ncvei paid, 

I but ho counted it a convenience, that it com- 
i polled him to make a seimon weekly One 
’ woman ho could not bung to the communion, 
and when he repioved oi exhoitcd her, she only 
j answered that slio was no scholai He was ad- 
, vised to set some good woman or man of the 
palish, a little wusci th in heisidf, to talk to hei 
in a language level to her mind Such honest, 

I may call them holy, artifices, mubt be piac- 
tised by every clergyman ; for all means must 
be tiled by which souls may bo saved. Talk to 
your pcoxde, however, as much as you can ; and 
you will find, that the more frequently you con- 
verse with them upon religious subjects, the 
more willingly they will attend, and the moie 
submissively they will Icain. A clergyman’s 
I diligence always makes him venerable. I think 
' I have now only to say, that in the momentous 
' work you have undci taken, I pray God to bless 
you —I am, sir, youi most humble seivant, 

‘ Sam. Johnson ’ 

My next letters to him were dated August 24, 
September 6, and October 1, and from them I 
extract the followuiig passages — 

*My brother David and I find the long-in- 


dulged fancy of our comfortable meeting again 
at Auchinleck so well realized, that it in some 
degree confirms the pleasing hopes of 0 pre- 
darum diemf in a future state, 

‘ I beg that you may never again harbour a 
suspicion of my mdulging in a peevish humour, 
or jilaying tricks ; you will recollect, that when 
I confessed to you that I had once been inten- 
tionally silent to try your rcgaid, I gave you 
my word and honour that I would not do so 
ag.iin 

‘ I rejoice to hear of your good state of health ; 
I pi ay God to continue it long I have often 
said, that I would willingly have ten years 
added to my life, to have ten from yours , I 
mean, that I would be ten years older to have 
you ten years younger But let me be thank- 
ful for the years dui mg which I have enjoyed 
your friendship, and please myself with the 
hojics of enjoying it many years to come in this 
state of being, trusting always that in another 
state wc shall meet never to be separated Of 
this we can foim no notion, but the thought, 
though indistinct, is delightful when the mmd 
IS calm and clear 

*Tho iiots in London were certainly horrible 
but you gave mo no account of your own situa- 
tion during the baibarous anaichy A desciip- 
tion of it by Dr .Johnson would be a great 
liaintnig jou might write another “London, 
A Poi' M ” 

‘ I am charmed with your condescending affec- 
tionatc cxxuession, “Let us keep each other’s 
kindiicss by all the means m our power ” My 
revered friend I how elevating is it to my mmd, 
that I am found worthy to be a comx>anion to 1 H 
Samuel Jolinson’ All that you have said in giate- 
ful praise of Mi AValmslcy, I have long thought 
of you , but we arc both Tones, which has a veiy 
general influence upon our sentiments I hope 
that you will agree to meet me at Yoik about the 
end of this month , or if you will come to Cai- 
lislc, that would be better still, in case the Dean 
be theie Please to consider, that to keep each 
othci’s kindness, we should evciy yoai have that 
fiee and intimate communication of mind which 
can bo had only when wc arc togethei We 
should have both oui solemn and oiii ifleasant 
talk ’ 

‘I wiitc now for the thud time, to tell you 
that my desire for our meeting this autumn la 
much inci cased. I wuote to ’Squiio Godfrey 
Bosville, my Yoikshiic chief, that I should 
j)C)hai)s pay him a visit, as I was to hold a 
conference with Dr Johnson at Yoik I give 
you my word and honour that I said not a 
word of his inviting you , but he wrote to me 
as follows — 

‘ “ I need not tell you I shall bo happy to see 
you here the latter end of this month, as you 


* I had not then seen his letteis to Mrs Thralo — 
Boswell 
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propose ; and I shall likewise bo in hopes that 
you will persuade Dr Johnson to finish the 
conference here. It will add to the favour of 
your own company, if you prevail upon such 
an associate to assist your observations I have 
often been entertained with his writings, and I 
once belonged to a club of which he was a 
member ; and I never spent an evening there, 
but I heard something from him well woitli 
remcmbeiing ” , 

‘ We have thus, my dear sir, good comf 01 table 
quarters in the neighbourhood of Yoik, wheie 
you may be assured we shall be heartily wel- 
come I pray you then resolve to set out , and 
let not the year 1780 be a blank in our social 
calendar, and in that lecoid of wisdom and 
wit, which I keep with so much diligence, to 
your honour, and the mstiuction and delight of 
others.* 

I\Ir. Thrale had now another contest for the 
representation in railiament of the boiough 
ot South walk, and Johnson kindly lent him 
his assistance by wilting advcitisemcnts and 
letters foi him. I shall nisei t one as a speci- 
men . — 

‘ TO THE WORTHY ELECTORS OF THE BOROUOH 
OP SOUTHWARK. 

‘ Sou niw ARK, Sept 5, 1780 

‘Gentlemen, — A new Pailiament being now 
called, I again solicit the honoui of being elected 
for one of your rcpiescntatives , and solicit it 
with the greater confidence, as I am not con- 
scious of having neglected my duty, or of having 
acted othciwise than as becomes the indcpen 
dent reiircscntative of independent constituents, 
suiieiior to fear, hope, and expectation, who 
has no piivate purposes to iiromote, ami whose 
prospeiity is involved in the piospeiity of his 
countiy As iny iccovciy from a very severe 
distemper is not yet pci feet, I have declined to 
attend the Hall, and hope an omission so neccs- 
saiy will not be haislily censured 

‘ I can only send my respectful wishes, that 
all yoiii deliberations may tend to the happi- 
ness of the kingdom and the iieace ot the 
borough — I am, gentlemen, jour most faithful 
and obedient sci vant, ‘ Henry Thrale.’ 

‘to THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LADY SOUTH- 
WELL,* DUBLIN 

‘Bolt Court, Fleet Street, London, 
Stpt y, 1780. 

‘Madam, — A mong the numcious addresses of 
condolence which your great loss must have 

* Margaret, the second daughter and one of the co- 
heiresses of Aithur Cecil Hamilton, Esq She was 
marned m 1741 to Thomas George, the third Baron, 
and first Viscount Southwell, and lived with him in 
the most perfect connubial felicity till September 1780, 
when Loid Southwell died, a loss which sho never 
ceased to lament to the hour of her own dissolution, 
m her eighty-first year, August 16 1802 The * illus- 


occasioned, be pleased to receive this from one 
whose name perhaps you have never heard, 
and to whom your Ladyship is known only by 
the reputation of your viitue, and to whom 
your Lord was known only by his kindness and 
beneficence 

‘Your Ladyship is now again summoned to 
exert that jnety of which you once gave, m a 
state of pain and danger, so illustiious an ex- 
ample , and your Lord’s bcncficcnce may bo still 
continued by those who, with his fortune, inherit 
his viitues. 

‘I hope to be forgiven the hberty which I 
shall take of infoimmg your Ladyship, that 
Mr JMauiitius Lowe, a son of your lato Lord’s 
father, had, by iccommcndation to your Lord, a 
quartei ly allowance of £10, the last of which, 
due July 20, lie has not received, he was m 
houily hope of his remittance, and flattered 
liimself that on Octobei 26tli he should have re- 
ceived the whole half-yeai’s bounty, when ho was 
struck with the dieadful news of his benefactor’s 
dcatli 

‘ May I presume to hope, that his want, his 
relation, and his mciit, which excited Ins Loid- 
ship’s chanty , will continue to have the same effect 
upon those whom he has left behind , and that, 
though he has lost one friend, he may not yet be 
destitute Your Ladyship’s chanty cannot easily 
be excited where it is wintcd more ; and to a 
mind like yours, disticss is a sufhcicnt iccom- 
mendation 

‘ I hope to bo allowed the honour of being, 
madam, your Ladysliqi’s most humble seivant, 

‘ Sam Johnson * 

On Ins biitb-day, Johnson has this note — 

‘ I am now beginning the seventy-second year 
of my life, with moio strength of body and 
gi cater vigour of mind than I think is common 
at that age ’ 

But still ho comidains of sleepless nights and 
idle <lays, and forgetfulness, 01 neglect of ro 
solutions. Ho thus pathetically cxpiesses him- 
self ~ 

‘Surely I shall not spend my whole life with 
my own total disappiobation ’ — Prayas and 
Meditations^ p. 185 

Mr. Macbean, whom I have mentioned more 
than once as one of Johnson’s humble fi lends, 
a deserving but unfoitunato man, being now 

tnous example of piety and fortitude/ to which Dr 
Johnson alludes, was the submitting, when past her 
fiftieth year, to an extremely paiiilul suigical operation, 
which she endured with extiaoidinaiy firmness and 
composure, not allowing herself to he tied to her chair, 
nor uttering a single moan This slight tribute of 
afrcction to the memory of these two most amiable and 
excellent persons, who were not less distinguished by 
their piety, beneficence, and unbounded charity, than 
by a suavity of manners which endeared them to all 
who knew them, it is hoped, will be forgiven from one 
who was honoured by their kindness and friendship 
from his childhood.— Malone. 
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oppressed by age and poverty, Johnson solicited 
the Lord Chancellor Thurlow to have him ad- 
mitted into the Charter House I take the hberty 
to insert his Lordship’s answer, as I am eager 
to embrace every occasion of augmenting the 
respectable notion whirli should ever bo enter- 
tamed of my illustiious liiend . — 

‘ TO Dll SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

London, October 24, 1780 
‘Sir, — I have this moment received your 
letter, dated the 10th, and returned from Bath 
‘ In the beginning of tlic summer I placed one 
in the Chartreux, without the sanction of a re- 
commendation so distinct and so authoiitativc 
as yours of Macbean; and I am afiaid tliat, 
according to tlie establishment of the House, 
the o}»portunity of making the chanty so good 
amends will not soon recur But whenever a 
vacancy shall haiipcn, if you’ll favour me with 
notice of it, I will try to ri commend him to the 
place, even though it should not be my turn to 
nominate — I am, sir, with great regard, yoiii 
most faithful and obedient servant, 

* Thurlow ’ * 

‘ TO JAMES BOSWELL, FSQ 

‘Oci 17,1780 

* Dfau Sir, — I am soiry to wiite you a letter 
that will not please you, and yet it is at list 
what I icsolvo to do This year must pass with- 
out an intorwiew , the summer has been fool- 
ishly lost, like many othci of my summers and 
winters I haidly saw a green field, but stayed 
in town to woik without working much 

‘Mr Thrale’s loss of licalth has lost liim the 
election, he is now going to Biighthelmstono, 
and expects mo to go with him , and how long 
I shall stay, I cannot tell I do not much like 
the place, but yet I shall go, and stay while my 
stay IS desiicd ‘We must theicfore content 
oursolv es witli knowing what we know as well 
as man can know tlie muul of m in, that we love 
one another, and that we wish each othei’s 
happiness, and that the lapse of a j car cannot 
lessen oui mutual kindness 

‘ I w IS pleased to be told that I accused IMis 
Boswiil unjustly, in supposing that she bears 
me ill-will I love you so much, that I would 
be glad to love all tliat love you, and that you 
love ; and I have love very ready for Mis 
Boswell, if she thinks it woithy of acceptance 
I hojic all the young ladies and gentlemen aic 
well. 

‘ I take a great liking to your brother lie 
tells mo that his fathei received him kindly, 
but not fondly; howe\ei, you seemed to have j 
lived well enough at Auchinleck, while you 
fltayed. IMako youi father as happy as you 
can. 


* Mr Macbean was, on Lord Thurlow’s nomination, 
admitted to the Chailrcux in 1761 


‘You lately told me of your health: I can 
tell you m return, that my health has been, 
for more than a year past, better than it has 
been for many years before Perhaps it may 
please God to give us some time together before 
we are parted — I am, dear sir, yours most affec- 
tionately, ‘Sam Johnson’' 

‘to the reverend dr VYSE, at LAMBETH. 

‘ December 30, 1780 

‘Sir, — I hope you will forgive the hberty 
I take in soliciting your interposition with 
Ills Giace the Archbishop my first petition 
was successful, and I thcrcfoio venture on a 

cond 

‘The matron of the Chartreux is about to 
resign her place, and Mrs Desmoulins, a daugh- 
ter of the late Dr Swinfen, who was well known 
to your father, is desiious of succeeding her 
She has been accustomed, by keeping a board- 
ing-school, to the caic of children, and I think 
IS very likely to discharge her duty She is in 
gieat distress, and therefore may probably re- 
ceive the benefit of a chaiitable foundation If 
you wish to see her, she will be willing to give 
an account of herself 

‘ If you shall be pleased, sir, to mention her 
favourably to his Giacc, you will do a great act 
of kindness to, sir, your most obliged and most 
humble servant, ‘Sam Johnson* 

I Being disappointed in my hopes of meeting 
♦Tohnson this year, so that I could hear none of 
Ills admiiablc sayings, I sh ill compensate for 
this want by inserting a collection of them, for 
which I am indebted to my worthy fiicnd Mr 
Tiangton, whose kind communications have 
been separately intci woven iii many jiarts of 
tins work Veiy few ai tides of this collection 
were committed to wiiting by himself, ho not 
having that habit ; which he regicts, and which 
those who know the numerous oppoi fcuinties he 
had of gathcimg the iich fiuits of Johnsonian 
wit and wisdom, must ever rcgiet I however 
found, in conversation with him, that a good 
store of Johnsoniana was treasured in liis 
mind , and I compared it to Herculaneum, or 
some old Ivoniaii field, which, when dug, fully 
rowaids the labourer employed The authenti- 
city of every article is umiucstionable For the 
expression, I, who wrote them down in his 
presence, am paitly answerable — 

‘Thcociitus IS not deserving of very high re- 
spect as a wiiter , as to the pastoral i)art, Virgil 
18 veiy evidently supeiior He wrote, when 
there had been a larger influx of knowledge into 
the world th.in when Theocritus lived. Theo- 
ciitus does not abound m description, though 
living in a beautiful country tho manners 
painted are coarse and gross Virgil has much 
more dcsciiption, more sentiment, more of 
nature, and more of art Some of the most ex- 
cellent paits of Theocritus are, where Castor 
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and Pollux, going with the other Argonauts, 
land on the Bebrycian coast, and there fall into 
a dispute with Amycus, the king of that country , 
which IS as well conducted as Euripides could 
have done it ; and the battle is well related 
Afterwards they carry off a woman, whose two 
brothers come to recover her, and expostulate 
with Castor and Pollux on their injustice ; but 
they pay no regard to the brothers, and a battle 
ensues, whore Castor and his brother are tii- 
umphant Theocritus seems not to have seen 
that the brothers have the advantage in their 
argument ovci liis Argonaut heroes. Tlut Sicilian 
Gossips is a lucco of merit * 

‘Callimachus is a wi iter of little excellence 
The chief thing to bo learned from him is his 
account of Rites and ^Mythology ; which, tliough 
desiiable to be known for the sake of under- 
standing other paits of ancient authors, is the 
least pleasing or valuable part of their wi itings ’ 

‘ IMaittairo’s account of the Stcidiani, is a 
heavy book Ho seems to have been a puzzle- 
headed man, with a large share of scholaiship, 
but with little geometry or logic in his head, 
without method, and possessed of little genius 
He wiote Latin veises from time to tune, and 
published a set in his old ago, which he called 
Sendia, in winch he shows so little learning or 
taste 111 wilting, as to make Carteret a dactyl 
In matters of genealogy it is necessary to give 
the bare names as they are , but in poetry, and 
in prose of any elegance in the wilting, they rc- 
quiie to have inflection given to them Ills 
book of the Dialects is a sad heap of confusion 
The only way to wiitc on them is to tabulite 
them with notes, added at the bottom of the 
page, and refeiences * 

‘ It may be questioned whether there is not 
some mistake as to the methods of employing 
the poor, seemingly on a supposition that there 
18 a ceitain portion of work lett undone for want 
of persons to do it , but if that is otlierwise, and 
all the inaten ils we have are actually woikcd 
up, or all the in inufactures we can use 01 dis- 
pose of aie alieady executed, then wliat is given 
to the poor, who are to be set at work, must be 
taken fiom some who now have it ; as time must 
be taken for learning (accoiding to Sir 'William 
Petty’s observation), a certain part of those very 
materials that, as it is, arc properly worked up, 
must be spoiled by the unskilfulness of novices 
We may apply to well-meaning but misjudging 
persons, in paiticulars of this nature, wliat Gian- 
none said to a monk, who wanted what he called 
to convert him “ Tu sei santo, ma tu non sei filo~ 
sopho ” It IS an unhappy ciicumstaiice that one 
might ©ve away five hundred pounds a year to 
those that importune m the streets, and not do 
any good * 

‘ There is nothing more likely to betray a man 
into absurdity than condescension^ when ho 
seems to suppose his understandmg too power- 
ful for his company.* 


* Having asked Mr Langton if Ins father and 
mother had sat for their pictures, which he 
tlioiight it right for each generation of a family 
to do, and being told they had opposed it, he 
said, “Sir, among the anfiactuosities of the 
human mind, I know not if it may not be one, 
that there is a superstitious reluct nice to sit for 
a incture ’* * 

‘John Gilbert Cooper related, that soon after 
tliQ publication of his Dictionary, Garrick being 
asked by Johnson what people said of it, told 
him that, among other animadveisions, it was 
objected that he cited authorities winch were 
beneath the dignity of such a work, and men- 
tioned Richardson. “Nay,” said Jolnibon, “I 
have done worse than that: I have cited thee^ 
David ” * 

‘ Talking of expense, he observed with what 
munificence a gicat mei chant will spend his 
money, both from his having it at command, 
and from his enlarged views by calculation of a 
good effect upon the whole ; “whereas,” said 
he, “ you will hardly ever find a country gentle- 
man who IS not a good deal disconcerted at an 
unexpected occasion for his being obliged to 
lay out ten pounds ” * 

‘ 'Wlien in good humour, ho would talk of his 
own writings with a wonderful fiankness and 
candour, and would even ciiticise them with the 
closest seventy. One day, having read over one 
of his JtamhlerSf Mi. Langton asked him how 
ho liked that paper; he shook his head, and 
answered, “ Too wordy ” At another time, 
when one was leading his tiagcdy of Irene to a 
company at a house in the eountiy, he left the 
loom , and somebody having aslced him the 
reason of this, he leplitd, “ Sir, I thought it had 
been better ” * 

‘ Talking of a point of delicate scrupulosity of 
moial conduct, ho said to Mr Langton, “ Men of 
haidcr minds than ours will do many things 
fiom winch you and I would shrink ; yet, sir, 
tliey will peihajis do more good in life than we. 
Rut let us tiy to help one another. If theic be 
a wrong twist, it may bo set light It is not 
jirobable that two xieople can bo wiong the same 
way ” ’ 

‘ Of the preface to Capel’s Shalspeare he said, 
“If the man would liavo come to me, I would 
have endeavoured to endow his purposes with 
words for as it is, he doth gabble monstrously.*’ ’ 

‘He related that he had once m a dieam a 
contest of wit with some other person, and that 
he was very much mortified by imagming that 
his opponent had the better of him “ Now,’’ 
said lie, “ one may maik here the effect of sleep 
in weakening the power of leflection; for had 
not iny judgment failed me, I should have seen 
that the wit of this supiiosed antagonist, by 
whose superiority I felt myself depressed, was 
as much furmshed by me, as that which I 
thought I had been uttermg in my own cha- 
lacter ** * 
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* One evening, in company, an ingenious and 
learned gentleman read to him a letter of com- 
pliment which he had received from one of the 
professors of a foreign university Johnson, in 
an irritable fit, thinking there was too much 
ostentation, said, I never receive any of these 
tributes of applause from abroad One instance 
I recollect of a foreign piildication, in which 
mention is made of ri/lubti c Lodman ” ’ * 

‘Of Sir Joshua lh}nold', he sud, “Sir, I 
know no man who has passed through life with 
more observation tlian Reynolds ” * 

* Ho rejicated to Mi Langton with great 
energy, in the Greek, our Saviour’s giacious 
expiossion concerning the foigivencss of Maiy 
Magdalen * *11 Hianrii ffov aiffuKX <rt ^ropivou its 
•tf^nvttv “ Thy faitli hath saved thee , go in 
peace” (Luke vii 50) lie said, “ The m inner 
of this dismission is exceedingly affecting 

‘ He thus defined the diffeiencc between phy 
sical and moi al truth “ Tliysical truth is, wlicn 
you tell a thing is it actually is Moial truth is, 
when you tell a thing sincerely and precisely as it 
appeals to you I say such a one walked across 
the street if ho really did so, I told a iihysical 
truth If I thought so, though I should have 
been mistaken, I told a moral truth ” ’ • 

‘Huggins, the tianslator of Ariosto, and Mr 
Thomas Waiton, in the e uly pait of lus litcraiy 
life, had a dispute conceining tint iioet, of 
wliom Mr IVaitoii, in his Obset vations on JS'pen- 
<!C)'s F(xiiif Queen, gave some account which 
Huggins attempted to answer with violence, 
and said, “ I will inilitute no longer against his 
nescience ” Huggins was mastei of the subject, 
but wanted oxpi ession IMr AVai ton’s knowledge 
of it was then inipi rfcct, but his mannci lively 
and eh ^ant Johnson said, “ It appeals to me, 
that Huggins has ball without ^lowdcr, and 
Waiton jiowder without ball ”* 

‘ Talking of the farce of High Li fe hcloiu Stan s, 
he said, “Here is a faicc which is ically very 
diveiting, when you see it actul , and >et one 
may read it, and not know that one has been 
leading anything at all ”’ 

‘ lie used at one time to go occasionally to the 
grecn-ioom of Driuy Lane Theatie, where ho 
was much rogaidcd by the jdayers and was very 
easy and facetious with tliem. Ife hadavciy 
high opinion of Mrs Clive’s comic powcis, and 
conversed more with her than with any of them 
He said, “ Clive, sii, is a good thing to sit by , 
she always understands what you say ” And 
she said of liim, “ I love to sit by Dr Johnson , 
he always entertains me ” One night, when 


* Secret 11 y to the British Ilcriing Fishery, reniaik- 
ablo foi an extraordiii iry iiumbci of occasional verses, 
not ot eminent merit — Boswfll 

* It does not appear tliat the woman forgiven was 
Mary Magdalen — Klvuney 

» This account of the ditference between moral and 
physic.il truth is m Loeko’s Essay on Human Under- 
standing, and many other books —Kearney. 


The Recruiting Officer was acted, he said to Mr. 
Holland, who had been expressing an apprehen- 
sion that Dr. Johnson would disdam the works 
of Farquhar . “ No, sir, I think Farquhar a man 
whose writings have considerable merit ” ’ 

‘ His friend Garrick was so busy m conducting 
the drama, that they could not have so much 
intercourse as Mr Garrick used to profess an 
anxious wish that there should be * There 
might, indeed, be something in the contemptu- 
ous seventy as to the meiit of acting, which his 
old prcceiitor nouiishcd in himself, that would 
mortify Gariick after the gicat apjdause which 
he received from the audience For, though 
Johnson said of him, “Sir, a man who has a 
nation to admire him every night, may well be 
expected to be somewhat elated yet ho would 
treat theatiical matters with a ludicious slight 
He mentioned one evening, “ I met David com- 
ing off the stage, dressed in a woman’s riding- 
hood, when he acted m The Wonder I came full 
upon him, and I believe he was not pleased ” ’ 

‘Once he asked Tom Davies, whom he saw 
dressed in a fine suit of clothes, “And what art 
thou to-night ’ ” Tom answered, “ The Thane of 
Ross” (which it will be lecollected is a very 
mconsideiable cliaiacter). “Oh, biavel” sauj 
Johnson * 

‘ Of Mr Longley, at Rochester, a gentleman 
of veiy consideiablo learning, whom Dr John 
son met there, ho said, “ My heart warms 
towards him I was surprised to find in him 
such nice acquaintance with the metio in the 
le.iincd languages though I w.\s somewhat 
moi tilled that I h.ad it not so much to myself, 
as I should have tlioiight.”’ 

‘ Talking of the minuteness with which people 
will recoid the sayings of eminent jicrsons, a 
stoiy was told, th.it when Pope was on a visit 
to Sficnco at Oxfoid, as tlicy looked fiom the 
window they saw a gentleman cominonor, who 
was just come in fiom riding, amusing himself 
with wliipping at a post Pope took occasion 
to say, “That young gentleman seems to hav^i 
little to do ” Mr IJeauclerk obseivcd, “ Then, 
to be suic, Spence turned round and wiote tint 
down,” and went on to say to Dr Johnson 
“Pope, sir, would have said the same of you, if 
he had seen you distilling” Johnson “Sii, 
if Pope had told mo of my distilling, I would 
have told him of his grotto ” ’ 

‘He would allow no settled indulgence of 
idleness upon principle, and always repelled 
evciy attemiit to uigc excuses for it A fnend 
one day suggested that it was not wholesome to 
study soon after dinner. JOHNSON. “Ah, sir, 
don’t give way to such a fancy At one time of 
my life I had taken it into my head that it was 
not wholesome to study between breakfast and 
dinner.”' 


* In a letter written by Johnson to a friend in Jaa 
1742-3, he says, ‘I never see Garrick.'— Malone. 
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‘Mr Beauclerk one day repeated to Dr. 
Johnson, Pope’s hnes, 

“Let modest Foster, if he will, excel 
Ten metropolitans in preaching cll , ” 
then asked the Doctor, “Why did Pope say 
this’” Johnson “Sir, he hoped it would vex 
somebody ” ’ 

‘Dr Goldsmith, upon occasion of Mrs Len- 
nox’s bringing out a play,* said to Dr Johnson 
at the Club, that a person had advised liim to 
go and hiss it, because she had attacked Shak- 
speare in her book called Shakspeare Ilhnh ated 
Johnson “And did not you tell him that he 
was a rascal’” Goldsmith* “No, sir, I did 
not Perhaps he did not mean what he said ” 
Johnson “ Nay, sir, if he lied, it is a dilfoicnt 
thing ” Colman slily said (but it is believed 
Dr Johnson did not hoar him), “Then the 
proper expressio;i should have been. Sir, if you 
don’t he, you aio a lascal ” ’ 

‘His affection for Topham Beauclerk was so 
great, that when Beauclerk was 1 ibouiing under 
that severe illness which at last occasioned his 
death, Johnson said (with a voice faltering with 
emotion), “Sir, I would walk to the extent of 
the diameter of the earth to save Bcaucleik ”’ 

‘ One night at the Club he produced a tians- 
lation of an epitaph which Loid Elibank had 
wntten in English for his lady, and requested 
of Johnson to turn it into Latin for him 
Having read Domina dc Noi Ih et Gi he said 
to Dyer, “ You see, sir, what barbaiisms we aie 
compelled to make use of, when modem titles 
are to be siiecific illy mentioned in Latin insciip- 
tions ” When he had read it once aloud, and 
theie had been a general apjirobation expressed 
by the company, he addiessed himself to Mr 
Dyer in paiticul ii, and said, “ Sir, I beg to have 
your judgment, for I know your nicety ” Dyei 
then 'veiy propeily desired to read it ovei 
again * which having done, he pointed out an 
incongruity in one of the sentences Johnson 
immediately assented to the obscivation, and 
said, “ Sir, this is owing to an alteration of a 
part of the sentence fiom the form m which 
I had fiist written it, and I believe, sir, you 
may have remarked that the making a partial 
change, without a due regaid to the general 
structure of the sentence, is a very frequent 
cause of error in composition ” * 

‘Johnson was well acipiainted with Mr 
Dossie, author of a treatise on ngnculture , and 
said of him, “Sir, of the objects which the 
Society of Arts have chiefly m view, the chymical 
effects of bodies operating upon other bodies, he 
knows more than almost any man ” J ohnson, 
m order to give Mr Dossie his vote to be a 

* Probably The a comedy performed one night 

only, at Covent Garden, m 1709 Dr Goldsmith 
wrote an excelkiit epilogue to it Mrs Lennox, who^c 
maiden name was Ramsay, died in London in dis- 
tressed circumstances, in her eighty-fourth year, 
January 4, 1804.— Mxlonb. 
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member of this Society, paid up an arrear which 
had run on for two years On this occasion he 
mentioned a circumstance as charactei istic of 
the Scotch “ One of that nation,” said he, “who 
had been a candidate, against whom I had voted, 
came up to me with a civil salutation. Now, 
sir, this is their way An Englishman would 
have stomached it, and been sulky, and never 
have taken further notice of you , but *i Scotch- 
man, sir, though you vote nineteen times ag unst 
him, will accost you with equal complaisance 
aftci each time, and the twentieth time, sir, he 
will get your vote ” ’ 

‘ Talking on the subject of toleration, one day 
when some friends were with him in liis study, 
he made his usual remark, that the State has a 
right to regulate the religion of tlie pcojile, who 
are the children of the State A cleigyman 
having readily acquiesced in this, Johnson, who 
loved discussion, observed, “But, sir, you must 
go round to other States than our own You 
do not know what a Brahmin has to say for 
himself * In shoit, sii, I have got no further 
than this every man has a right to utter what he 
thinks truth, and every othei man has a light to 
knock him down f 01 it Martyrdom is the test ” ’ 

‘A man, ho observed, should begin to wiite 
soon for, if he waits till his judgment is ma- 
tured, his inability, through want of practice to 
express his conceptions, will make the dispro- 
poition so great between what he secs and what 
he can attain, that he will pjobably be discou- 
laged from writing at all As a proof of the 
justness of this remaik, we may instance wh.it 
IS related of the great Lord Granville , ^ that 
after he had wiitten his lettei, giving in account 
of the battle of Dettingen, he said, “Hero is a 
letter, expressed in tcims not good enough for 
a tallow-chandler to have used ” ’ 

‘Talking of a court maitixl that was sitting 
upon a very momentous public occasion, he ex- 
pressed much doubt of an enlightened decision , 
and said, that iicrhaps there was not a memhci 
of it who, in the whole course of his life, had 
ever spent an hour by himself in balancing ino- 
babilities * 

‘Goldsmith one day brought to the Club a 
punted ode, which he, with others, had been 
hearing read by its aiithoi in a public room, at 
the rate of five shillings each for admission 
One of the company having read it aloud, Di 
Johnson said, “ Bolder words and more timorous 
meaning, I think, novel were brought together ” ’ 

‘Talking of Gray’s OdeSj he said, “They are 
forced plants, laised in a hotbed, and they are 

* Here Lord Macartney remaiks, ‘ A Bialinim or any 
caste of the Hindoos will neither admit jou to be of 
their religion, nor be converted to youis, — a thing 
which struck the Portuguese with the gieatest astonish- 
ment when they first discovered the East Indies 
Boswell 

• John, the first Earl Granville, who died January 
2, 17G3 —Malone. 
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poor plants ; they are but cucumbers after all ” 
A gentleman present, who had been running 
down ode -writing in general, as a bad species of 
poetry, unluckily said, “ Had they been literally 
cucumbers, they had been better things than 
odes ” — “Yes, sir,” said Johnson, “for a hog 
‘His distinction of the different degrees of 
attainment of learning was thus marked upon 
two occasions Of Queen Elizabeth he said, 
“She had learning enough to liave given dignity 
to a bishop ; ” and of Mr Thomas Davies he 
said, “Sir, Davies has learning enough to give 
credit to a clergyman ” ’ 

‘ He used to quote, with great warmth, the 
saying of Aiistotle recorded by Diogenes Laer- 
tius, “that there was the same diffeience be- 
tween one learned and unlearned, as between 
the hving and the dead ” * 

‘ It 18 very remarkable that he retained in his 
memory very slight and trivial as well as im- 
portant things As an instance of this, it seems 
that an infenor domestic of the Duke of Leeds 
had attempted to celebrate his Grace’s maiiiagc 
in such homely rhymes as he could make and 
tins curious composition having been sung to 
Dr Johnson, he got it by heait, and used to 
repeat it in a vciy pleasant manner Two of 
the stanzas wci c these — 

“ Wlien ilje Duke of Leeds slnll married he 
To a fine young Lady ot liigh quality. 

How happy will that gontlcwoiiian bo 
111 Ins Grace of Leeds a good company 
"Sho slmll liave all th.ats fine and fur, 

And tlio host ol silk and s itiii shall wear. 

And lido in a coadi to take tlic air, 

And h.ive a house m St James’s Square ” » 

To hear a man, of the weight and dignity of 
Johnson, repeating such humble attemiits at 
poetry, had a very amusing effect, lie, how- 
ever, seiiously observed of the last stanza re- 
peated by him, that it nearly comprised all the 
advantages th it wealth can give ’ 


* The coi respondent of the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
who subsciibes himself Sciolus, fiuiushes the follow- 
ing supplement — 

‘ A lady of my acquaintance remembers to have lie ird 
her umle sing those liomely sf.inzas more than loity- 
livo years ago lie lepc ikd the scioud thus 

“She slnll bleed young loids and ladies fair. 

And 1 ide abroad m a coach and three pair. 

And tlio best, etc 
And h i\e a house,” etc ; 

End remembeied a thud which seems to have been tlic 
introductory om , and is bdicied to have been the 
only remaining one 

When the Duke of Leeds shall have made liis choice 

Of a diaimiiigMoung lady tints beautiful md wise. 

She 11 be the liappicst }oung gintlewonun under the 
skies, 

As long as the sun and moon shall rise. 

And lu»\v hipi)y shall,'" etc 

It is with jiU isuie I add that this stanza could never 
be more tmly applied than at this present time [1792] 
-Boswell. 


‘An eminent foreigner, when he was shown 
the Britisli Museum, was very troublesome with 
many absurd inquines “Now tlieie, sir,” said 
ho, “is the difference between an Englishman 
and a Frenchman A Frenchman must be 
always talking, whether he knows anything of 
the matter or not ; an Englishman is content to 
say nothing, when he has nothing to say ” ’ 

‘ His unjust contempt for foreigners was, in- 
deed, extreme One evening, at Old Slaughter’s 
coffeehouse, when a number of them wcie talk- 
ing loud about little matters, he said, “Does 
not this confirm old Meynell’s obseivation — For 
anything I see, foreujnei s are fooU / ” ’ 

‘He said that once, when he had a violent 
toothache, a Fiencliman accosted him thus 
“A/i, Monsieur, tons Hudiez trop 

‘ Having spent an evening at IMr Langton’s 
with the Keverend Dr I’arr,* he was much 
pleased with the conversation of that learned 
gentleman ; and aftci he was gone, said to Mr 
Langton, “811, I am obliged to you for having 
asked me this evening Fair is a fair man I 
do not know when I have had an occasion of 
such ficc contioversy. It is remarkable how 
much of a man’s life may pass without meeting 
with any instance of this kind of open dis- 
cu^-sion ” ’ 

‘A\ e may faiily institute a ciiticism between 
Sbalvspcare and Corneille, as they both had, 
though in a different dcgiee, the lights of a 
lattei age It is not so just between the Greek 
diamitic wiiters and Sbakspeaie It may be 
replied to what is said by one of the remaikers 
on Shakspeare, that though Daiius’s shade had 
picscitinc, it does not nccessaiily follow that be 
had paiticnlars revealed to him ’ 

‘ Spanish j)! lys, being wildly and miiirobably 
faicical, would please children here, as children 
arc cntcitaincd with stones full of prodigies; 
their experience not being sufficient to cause 
them to be so readily stai tied at deviations from 
the natural course of life The machinciy of 
ilie Fagans is unintoicsiing to us When a 
goddess appears in Homer or Viigil, we grow 
weary , still more so in the Grecian tragedies, 
as in that kind of composition a nearer approach 
to Nature is intended. Yet there are good 
le isons for reading romances ; as — the fertihty 
of invention, the beauty of style and expression, 
the curiosity of seeing with what kind of per- 
foimances the ago and countiy in which they 
were written was delighted for it is to be 
ippi eh ended, that at the time when very wild 
improbable talcs were well leceived, the people 
were in a barb.irous state, and so on the footing 
of children, as has been explained ’ 

‘It IS evident enough that no one who writes 
now can use the Pagan deities and mythology , 
the only machinery, therefore, seems that of 
ministering spirits, the ghosts of the departed. 


> The celebrated scholar 
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witches and fames, though these latter, as the 
vulgar suiierstition concerning them (which, 
while in its force, infected at least the imagina 
tion of those that had more advantage in educa 
tion, though their reason set them free from it) 
IS every day wearing out, seem likely to be of 
little further assistance in the machinery of 
poetry. As I recollect, Hammond introduces 
a hag or witch into one of his love elegies, 
where the effect is unmeanmg and disgust- 
ing ’ 

‘ The man who uses his talent of ridicule in 
creating or grossly exaggerating the instances 
ho gives, who imputes absurdities that did not 
happen, or when a man was a httlo ridiculous, 
describes him as having been very much so, 
abuses his talents greatly. The great use of 
dehneating absurdities is, that we may know 
how far hum'in folly can go , the account, there- 
fore, ought of absolute necessity to bo faithful 
A ceitain character (naming the iieison), as to 
the general cast of it, is well described by Gai- 
rick, but a great deal of the phraseology he uses 
in it IS quite his own, paiticuhirly m the 
proverbial compaiisons, “obstinate as a pig,” 
etc ; but I don’t know whether it might not be 

true of Loid , that from a too gie.it cagoi- 

ncss of praise and populaiity, and a politeness 
earned to a iidiculous excess, ho was likely, 
aftei asserting a thing in genei.il, to give it up 
again in parts For instance, if ho had said 
Reynolds was the first of painters, he was 
capable enough of giving up, as objections might 
haiipen to bo soveially inado, fust his outline, 
— then the grace in form, — then the colouring, 
—and lastly, to have owned that ho was such a 
mannerist, that the disposition of his pictures 
was all alike ’ 

‘Foi hospitality, as foimeily piactised, there 
is no longer the same icason hcictofoio the 
pooler people were more numerous, and fiom 
want of coinincico then means of getting a 
hvehhood luoio difficult , theicfoic the support- 
ing them was an act of gieat benevolence. Now 
that the poor can find maintenance for them- 
selves, and their laboiii is wanted, a gcncril 
undiscerning hospitality tends to ill, by with- 
drawing them from then work to idleness ainl 
drunkenness Then, foiincrly icnts wero re- 
ceived in kind, so that there was a great 
abundance of inovisioiis m possession of the 
owners of the lands, which, since the jdenty of 
money affuided by comineicc, is no longer the 
case ’ 

‘Hospitality to strangers and foreigners m 
our countiyis now almost at an end, since, from 
the incieaseof them that come to us, there h.we 
been a suflicient number of people that have 
found an interest m pioviding inns and proper 
accommodations, which is in general a more expe- 
dient method for the entertainment of travellers 
Where the travclleis and sti angers are few, 
moie of that hosx>itahty subsists, as it has nut 


been worth while to provide places of accommo- 
dation. In Ireland there is still hospitality to 
strangers in some degree; m Hungary and 
Poland probably more ’ 

‘Colman, in a note on his translation of 
Terence, talking of Shakspearo’s learning, asks, 
“ What says Farmer to this ? What says John- 
son’” Upon this ho observed, “ Sir, let Fir- 
mer answer for himself / never engaged in this 
controversy. I always said Sliakbiieare had 
Latin enough to gramm iticise Ins English ” ’ 

‘A clergyman, whom ho characterized as one 
who loved to say little oddities, was affecting 
one day, at a bishoxi’s table, a sort of slyness and 
freedom not in chaiacter, and repeated, as if 
part of The Old Man's IFish, a song by Dr 
Walter Pope, a verse boi during on licentious- 
ness. Johnson rebuked him in the finest 
manner, by fiist showing that he did not know 
the passage he was aiming at, and thus humbling 
him* “Sir, that is not the song it is thus ” 
Ami he gave it light Then looking stedfastly 
on him, “Sir, thcie is a part of that song which 
I should wish to exemiihfy in my own life • 

“ May I govern iny passions with absolute away ! ’’ ' 

‘ Being asked if Barnes knew a good deal of 
Gicck, he answeied, “I doubt, sir, ho was un- 
oculus inter ccrcos ” ’ 

‘He used fiequently to observe, that men 
might be vciy eminent in a piofcssion, without 
our peicciving any luiiticular power of mind 111 
them in convcisation “It seems atiangc,” said 
ho, “that a man should see so fir to the light, 
who secs so slioit a way to the left Biuke is 
the only man whose common conveisation coi- 
losponds with the general fame which he has m 
the woild Take up whatevei topic you ideasc, 
he is ready to meet you ” ’ 

‘ A gentleman, by no means deficient m litera- 
ture, having discovered less acquaintance with 
one of the Classics than Johnson expected, when 
the gentleman left the room, ho observed, 
“ You see, now, how little anybody reads ” Mr 
Langton haitpemng to mention his having read 
a good deal in Clenardiis’s Gicek Grammai, 
“AV''hy, sii,” said he, “who is tbcic 111 this 
town who knows anything of Clen.iidus, but 
you and I ’ ” And ui)on Idr Langton’s mention- 
ing that he had taken the pains to learn by 
hoait the Epistle of St Basil, which is given in 
that Giammai as a jiraxis, “ Sir,” said he, “ I 
never made such an cffoit to attain Gieek 

‘Of Dojlslcy’s Pahhc Vutne, a poem, ho said, 
“It was fine Hank (riieanmg to express hia 
usual conternxit for blank vcroc) however, this 
misciable poem did not sell, and my poor fnend 
Doddy said. Public virtue was not a subject to 
interest the age ” ’ 

‘ Mr Langton, when a very young man, read 
Dodsley’s Cleone^ a tiagedy, to hmi, not aware 
of his extieme impatience to be read to. As it 
went on he turned his face to the back of hif 
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chair, and put himself into vanous attitudes, 
•which maikcd his uneasiness. At the end of 
an act, however, he said, “Como, let’s have 
some more ; let’s go into the slaughter-house 
again, Lanky But I am afraid there is more 
blood than brains ” Yet he afterwards said, 
“ ‘When I licard you read it, I thought higher of 
its power of language when I road it myself, I 
was rnoie sensible of its patlietic effect,” and 
then he paid it a comphinent which many will 
think very extravagant “ Sir,” said he, “ if Ot- 
way had written this play, no other of his pieces 
would have been rcincmhcrcd ” Dodslcy liini- 
sclf, upon this being rcjieatcd to him, said, “It 
w.is too much ” it must be remembered, that 
Johnson always appeared not to be sufficiently 
sonsable of tlic meiit of Otway ’ * 

‘ “ Snatclies of reading,” said he, “will not 
make a Bentley or a Claike They are, how- 
ever, in a eci t xm degi cc advantageous I would 
put a chihl into a hbiary (where no unfit books 
aie), and let him lead at liis choice A child 
‘•hould not be discour.iged fiom readmg any- 
thing that ho takes a hkmg to, from a notion 
that it IS above his i each If that be the case, the 
child will soon find it out and desist ; if not, he 
of coiiise gams tlie instruction, which is so 
much the more likely to come, from the inclina- 
tion with which he takes up the study ” ’ 

‘ Tliough ho used to ccnsuic carelessness wuth 
gicat vehemence, lie owned that he once, to 
avoid the trouble of locking up five ginncxs, hid 
them, he foigot where, so that he could not 
hud them ’ 

‘ A gentleman who intioduccd his biothci to 
Dr Johnson, was earnest to lecommend him to 
the Doctoi's iioiicc, which he did by saying, 
“ When we liavc sat togctlicr some time, you’ll 
find my hi other glow veiy entertaining” — 
“ Sir,” said Johnson, “ I can wait ” ’ 

‘ AVhen the rumour was stiong tliat we should 
have a wai, because the Ficnch would assist the 
Arnci leans, he icbukcd a friend with some aspe- 
iity foi supposing it, saying, “No, sir, national 
f ufli IS not yet sunk so low ’” 

‘In the latter pait of liis life, in order to 
ealibfy himself whether liis mental faculties 
were impaired, he resolved that he would try to 
learn a new language, and fixed upon the IjOW 
Dutch for tint puipose, and this he continued 
till he had lead about one half of Thomas a 
Ktmpis, and finding that there appeared no 
abatement of Ins powei of acquisition, he then 
desisted, as thinking the experiment had been 
duly tried Mi Biiike justly observed, that 
this was not the most vigorous tiial. Low Dutch 
bv ing a language so ncai to oui own ; had it been 


' Tins asseition concerning Johnson’s insensibility 
to till) pathetic powers of Otway is too round I once 
a>ked him whether he did not think Otway frequently 
tender, when he answered, ‘ Sir, he is all tenderness ’ 
— BUKXfiV 


one of the languages entirely different, he might 
have been very soon satisfied ’ 

‘Mr Langton and he having gone to see a 
fieemason’s funeral procession when they were 
at Kochester, and some solemn music being 
played on French hoi ns, he said, “ This is the 
fust time that I have over been affected by 
musical sounds , ” adding “ that the impression 
made upon him was of a melancholy kind ” 
Mr Langton saying that this effect •was a fine 
one — Johnson “Yes, if it softens the mind so 
as to prepaie it for the icceiition of salutary 
feelings, it may be good , but inasmuch as it is 
melancholy per sc, it is bad ” ’ ' 

‘ Goldsmith had long a visionary iiioject, that 
some time or other, wlicn his ciicumstances 
should he easier, he would go to Aleppo, in 
ordci to acquiic a knowledge, as far as might 
be, of any arts peculiar to the East, and intro- 
duce them into Biitain AVlu n this was talked 
of m Dr Johnson’s company, he said, “Of all 
men, Gohlsmitli is the most unfit to go out upon 
such an inqiiiiy , for he is utterly ignorant of 
such alts as we ah eady possess, and consequently 
could not know what would be accessions to our 
present stock of mechanical knowledge Su, 
lie would bring home a giinding baiiow which 
you see in every street in London, and think he 
had furnished a wondeiful impiovcmont 

‘ “ Gicck, sir,” said he, “ is like lace ; cveiy 
man gets as much of it as lie can ” 

‘Wlicn Loid Chailcs Hay, aftei his return 
from Ameiici, was picpaiing his defence to be 
ollered to the couitmaitial wliuh he had dc 
mamUd, having hexid I\Ir Langteu as liigli m 
cxi)ressions of admiiation of Johnson as he 
usually was, he rcqiiesti'd that Di Johnson 
might he intioduced to liiiu , and hli Langton 
having mcntioiiod it to Johnson, lie voiy kindly i 
iiid 1C idily agiced, and being i)iebented by Mi 
Langton to his Lordshi]>, while nndci aiiest, ho 
saw liim several times , upon one of which 
occasions Loid Chailes read to him vvliat he had 
piepared, which Johnson sigmlicd his appioba- 
tion of, saying, “It is a vciy good, soldicily 
defence ” Johnson said, that lie had advised 
his Lordship, that as it was m v.im to contend 
with those who were in possession of power, if 
they would offer him the lank of liciitenant- 
gcneial, and a government, it would be better 
judged to desist from uiging his complaints It 
IS well known that his Lordship died befoie the 
sentence was made known ’ 

‘Johnson one day gave high piaise to Dr 


* The Flench hoin, hovvev'er, is so far flora being 
iiichincholy per se, that vvlun the siiam is light, and m 
the field, thcie is notlimg so clieerful 1 It was the 
funeral occasion, and piobably the solemnity of the 
strain, that produced the idamtive eifect hcie meu- 
tione<l — Buiinev 

* It should be remembered that this was said 
twenty-five or thii'ty yeais ago, when lace was very 
geneially worn — Halone, 
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Bentley's verses in Dodsley’s Collection, Vfhich I ‘As Johnson always allowed the extraordinaiy 


he recited with his usual energy Dr Adam 
Smith, who was present, observed, m his de- 
cisive, professoiial manner, “ Very well— veiy 
well ” Jolmson, however, added, ** Yes, they a?’e 
very well, sir , but you may observe in what 
manner they are well. They aie the forcible 
verses of a man of a strong mind, but not accus- 
tomed to write verse ; for thcic is some uncouth- 
ness in the expression ” ’ * 

‘Dunking tea one day at Garrick’s with Mr 
Langton, he was questioned if he was not some- 
what of a heretic as to Shakspeare , said Gariick, 
“ I doubt he is a little of an mfidel ” “Sir,” 
said Johnson, “I will stand by the lines I have 
wiittcn on Shakspeaie in my Prologue at the 
opening of your theatre ” Mr Langton siig 
gested that, in the line, 

“And panting Tiiiio toil’d after lilm In vam," 

Johnson might have had in his eye the passage 
in The TLinpcht, where Piospcro says of Mii- 
anda, 

She will outstrip all praise. 

And Hi iko it halt Ixluinl her “ 

Johnson said nothing Gairick then ventured 
to ob‘?ei’' e, “I do not think that the happiest 
line in the praise of Shakspeaie ” Johnson ex- 
claimed (smiling), “Piosaic drogues ’ next time 
I write I’ll make both time and space pant ” ’ 

‘It 13 well known that tlicie wab foimcrly a 
rude custom for those who were siiling uiion 
the Thames to accost each other as they passed 
111 the most abusive language tliey could invent , 
generally, howevci, with as much satirical 
humour as they were capihle of producing 
Addison gives a specimen of this ribaldiy, in No 
383 of the SpeUatur, when Sir Koger de Coveiley 
and he aie going to {Spnng Girden Johnson 
was once eminently successful in this species ol 
contest A felhiw having attacked him with 
some coarse raillery, Johnson answered him 
thus, “Sii, your wife, unda pictcnce of kcipimj 
a haicdy houbC, is a receiver of stolen goods ” 
One evening, when he and Mr Burke and Mr 
Langton were in company together, and the ad- 
mirable scolding of Timon of Atliens was men 
turned, this instance of Johnson’s was quoted, 
and thought to have at least equal excellence ’ 

* Tlie difference between Johnson and Smith is 

appaient even in this slight instance Smith was a 
man of extraoidinary application, and had liis mind 
ciowded witli all manner of subjc cts , but the foice, 
acuteness, and vivacity of Johnson weie not to be 
found theie He had book-making so much in his 
thoughts, and was so chary of what might be turned 
to account in that w^ay, that he once said to Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, that he made it a rule, when in company, 
never to talk of wliat he understood Beauclcrk had 
for a short tune a pretty high opinion of Smith’s con- 
versation Gairick, after listening to him for a while, 
as to one of whom his expectations had been raised, 
turned slily to a fiiend, and whispered him, ‘ What say 
vou to this?— eh? flabby, I think ’—Boswell. 


talents of Mr Burke, so ]\Ir. Burke was full;> 
sensible of the wonderful powers of Johnson 
Mr Langton recollects having passed an even 
ing with both of them, when Mr Burke re- 
peatedly enteied u^ion topics which it was 
evident he would have illustiated with exten- 
sive knowledge and iichness of expiession ; but 
Johnson always seized ujicn the convcrs.ition, 
m which, however, he acquitted himself in a 
most masterly manner As Mr Buikc and Mr 
Langton were walking homo. Mi Buike ob- 
scivod that Johnson had been veiy gieat that 
night Mr Langton joined in this, but added, 
he could have wished to hear more from anothei 
person, plainly intimating that he meant Mr 
35uike “Oh, no,”said ]\Ii Buikc, “it is enough 
for me to have rung the boll to him ” ’ 

‘ Boauclcik having obscivcd to him of one of 
their fi lends, that he was awkward at counting 
money, “ AVhy, sir,” said Johnson, “I am like- 
wise awkwaid at counting money But then, 
sir, the reason is plain I have liad very little 
money to count ” ’ 

‘ He had an abhoircnce of afiectation Talk 
mg of old Blr Langton, of whom he said, “ Sir, 
>ou will seldom see such a gentleman, such aie 
hib stores of litciatnic, such his knowdodge in 
divinity, and such liis exemplaiy life;” ho 
added, “and, sir, he has no giimace, no ges- 
ticulation, no blasts of admiiation on tnvi.il 
occasions, he never embiaccs you with an over- 
acted cordiality ” ’ 

‘Being m company wutli a gentleman who 
thought fit to maintain Di Be 1 kt ley ’s ingenious 
pliilosojiliy, that nothing exists but as pei- 
cci\cd by some mind, wlun the gentleman 
was going away, Johnson t-anl to him, “Piay, 
sii, don’t leave us, for wa may perliaps foi- 
get to think of you, and then you will ccasc 
to exist ” ’ 

‘Goldsmith, upon being visited by Johnson 
one day in the Temple, said to him, with a little 
jealousy of the appe xiancc of his accommodation, 
“ I shall soon be in bcttei cliambcis than these ” 
Johnson at the same time checked him, and 
paid him a handsome compliment, imidying 
that a man of his tihnts should be above at- 
tention to such distinctions “Nay, sir, never 
mind tliat JVU tc qinv^irei is extia ” ’ 

‘At the time when his pension was granted 
to him, ho said, with a noble liteiaiy aiiiln 
tion, “Had tins baiipcncd twenty ycais ago, I 
should ln\o gone to Constantinople to Icain 
Arabic, as Bococke did ” ’ 

‘ As an instance of the niccness of las taste, 
though he praised West’s translation of Pindar, 
he pointed out the following jiassagcs as faulty, 
by expressing a circumstance so minute as to 
detract from the general dignity which should 
pic vail — 

“ Down, then, from thy glittering nad 
Take, 0 muse, thy Doiian lyie 
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‘Wlien Mr Vebcy * was proposed as a mem- 
ber of the Literary Club, Mr Burke began by 
saying that ho was a man of gentle manners. 
“Sir,” saidJohnson, “you need say no more 
When you have said a man of gentle manners, 
you have said enough.” * 

‘ The late Mr. Fitzhcrbcrt told Mr Langton 
that Johnson said to him, “ Sir, a man has no 
more right to say an uncivil tiling, than to act 
one , no more right to say a rude thing to an- 
other, than to knock him down ” * 

*“]My dear fiiend L)r Bathurst,” said he, 
with a warmth of approbation, “ declared he 
was glad tint his father, who was a West Indian 
pi inter, had left his affairs in total ruin, because, 
having no estate, he was not under the temxita- 
tion of having slaves ” ’ 

‘Ivichaidson had little conversation, except 
about his own works, of which 8ir Joshua Kcy- 
nolds said he was always willing to t.ilk, and 
glad to have them mtioduced. Johnson, when 
he earned Mr Langton to see him, jirofessed 
that he could bung him out into conveisation, 
and used this illusive expiession, “Sir, I can 
make him tea) ” But ho failed, for in that 
inteivicw Ivich.irdson said little else than that 
there lay in the room a translation of his 
Clai isui into ( Jerman ’ * 

‘ Once, when somebody produced a newspaper 
in which then was a letter of stupid abuse of 
Sir Joshua lieynolds, of wliicli Johnson himself 
earno in for a sli no, “Bray,” said he, “let us 
have it lead aloud from beginning to end,” 
which being done, ho with a ludicrous cai- 
nostness, and not diiecting his look to any 
paiticulii poison, called out, “Aie we alive 
after all this sitire’”’ 

‘ Ifo h id a strong prejudice against the 
political character of Seeker, one iiibt.uice of 
which appeared at Oxford, wliero lie evpiesseil 
gieat dissatisfaction at Ins varying the old- 


* Tlio Right Honour il)lo Agrnoiulcsliaiu Vescy was 
olect('(l a iiK’mfu'r of the Litfuauy Club in 1773, aiul 
died III 1784 — Malonf 

* Aliteraiy lady has favouied me with a characUi- 
istic anecdote of Ricliaidsou One da> at his countiy 
liouso at Noitlund, wlicio a laige (.onipaiiy w'ls as- 
seiiihled at diniiei, a gciillinuiu v^llo was jiist rctiniitd 
lioiu Pans, willing to pk iso Mr Richudson, nien- 
iiontd tohmi a very llatkiing eircunist incc— tli it lie 
had bccii Ills Clarissa lying on the King s hrotliei's kihle 
Ricliardson, obauving that part of the eoinp.inywue 
engaged m tilking to t u h otliu, alkctui then not to 
attend to it Rut hv and l)v% when theio was a geiui il 
sildue, and he thought that the llitUry might he 
tully heaid, he addies^ed himself to the gentleman, ‘ I 
think, sir, jou were siMiig soun thing about — i>aus- 
ing in a high lluttei ol (\pictition The gentleman, 
pievoked at his iiiouhiute v iiiitv , lesoUtd not to 
iiidnlgi it, and with iii i xquisitely sly an of iiidilU leiieo 
aiiswiiid, ‘A lueie tiUle, su, not woitli lopcating 
The mmtitle ition ot Kieluud'.on was visible, and he 
did Hot spt iK till woids more tho whole day Di 
Johnson w IS prej,eut, and appealed to enjoy it much 
— Bosw ELL 


established toast, “Church and King.” “The 
Archbishop of Canterbury,” said he (with an 
affected smooth smiling grimace), “ dnnks Con- 
stitution in Church and State ” Bemg asked 
what difference there was between the two 
toasts, he said, “ Why, sir, you may bo sure ho 
meant something ” Yet when the life of that 
prelate, prefixed to Ins sermons by Dr Portcoiis 
and Dr Stinton, his chaplains, first came out, 
he read it with the utmost avidity, and said, 
“ It IS a life well written, and that well 
deserves to be recorded ” ’ 

‘ Of a certain noble lord ho said, “ Respect 
him you could not, for he had no mind of 
his own Love him you could not , for that 
which you could do with him, eveiy one else 
could 

‘ Of Dr Goldsmith ho said, “ No man was 
more foolish when he had not a pen m his hand, 
or more wise when he had ” ’ 

‘ IIo told, in Ins lively manner, the following 
literary anecdote — “Green and Guthrie, an 
Iiislirnan and a Scotchman, undertook atians- 
lation of Duhaldc’s Hisloiy of China Green 
said of Guthrie, that he knew no English, and 
Guthiic of Green, that ho knew no French; 
and these two undertook to translate Duhalde’s 
Hi.story of China In this tianslation there was 
found * the twenty-sixtli day of the new moon ’ 
Now, as the whole age of the moon is but 
twenty-eight days, the moon, inste.id of being 
new, was nearly as old as it could be. Tho 
blunder arose fiom their mistaking tho woui 
neuvidme (ninth) for nouicllc or neiiie (new) ”’ 

* T liking of Dr Blagden’s copiousness and 
precision of communication, Dr Jolmson said, 
“ Blagden, sir, is a delightful fellow ” * 

‘ On occasion of Dr J ohnson’s jiublishing his 
pamphlet of The False Ahnm, there came out 
a vciy angry answer (by nmny supposed to be 
by Mr AVilkes) Dr Johnson determined on 
not answeiing it , but, m convcisition with Mi 
Langton, mentioned a paiticukn or two, which, 
if he had replied to it, he might peihaps have 
inseited In the answeiei’s jumpblet, it had 
been said witli solemnity, “J)o you consider, 
sir, that a House of Commons is to the peoi>le 
as a cieatuio is to its Creatoi *'*” “To tins 
question,” said Dr Johnson, “ I could have 
leplicd that, in the fiist pi ice, the idea of a 
Cieator must bo such as that he lias a x)ower to 
unmake or annihilate his cieatuie ” 

‘ “Then it cannot be conccivi'd that a creature 
can make laws for its Cicatoi ” ’ * 


* Ills piofound adoration of the Grfm Fnibr Cause 
was such ab to set him ihoNo tint ‘philosophy and 
vain deceit’ with which iiuii of niiiow conceptions 
have been Infected I hive Jie<ird him stionglv 
niaintain, that ‘vvliat is right la not so from anj 
natural litness, but because Cod wills it to be right 
and it 13 certainly so, becaus.o he has piedisposed the 
relationb of things so as that which he w ills must b4‘ 
right — Roswell. 
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* ** Depend upon it,” said ho, “ that if a man 
talks of hi8 misfortunes, there is something in 
them that is not disagreeable to him ; for whore 
there is nothing but pure misery, there never is 
any recourse to the mention of it. ” * 

‘A man must be a poor beast, that should 
read no more in quantity than he could utter 
aloud.* 

‘ Imlac, in Rassctas, I spelt with a c at the 
end, because it is less like English, which 
should always have the Saxon k added to the c * 

‘ Many a man is mad in certain instances, and 
goes through life without having it perceived ; 
for example, a madness has seized a person of 
supposing himself obliged hterally to pray con- 
tinually ; had the madness turned the opposite 
way, and the person thought it a crime ever to 
pray, it might not improbably have continued 
unobserved.* 

* He apprehended that the delineation of 
characters m the end of the first book of The 
Retren,^X of the Ten Thousand^ was the first m- 
stance of the kind that was known * 

* ** Supposing,” said he, “a wife to be of a 
studious or argumentative turn, it would bo 
very troublesome ; for instance, if a woman 
should continually dwell upon the subject of 
the Anan heresy *’ * 

‘No man speaks concerning another, even 
suppose it bo in his praise, if he thinks he does 
not hear him, exactly as he would if he thought 
he was within heanng * 

‘ “The applause of a single human being is of 
great consequence.’* This he said to me with 
great earnestness of manner, very near the time 
of his decease, on occasion of having desired me 
to read a letter addressed to him from some 
person in the north of England, which when I 
had done, and he asked mo what tho contents 
were, as I thought being particular upon it 
might fatigue him, it being of great length, 
I only told him m general that it was highly m 
his praise ; and then ho expressed himself as 
above * 

* He mentioned with an air of satisfaction 
what Baretti had told him, that meeting, in tho 
course of his studying English, with an excellent 
paper in the Spectator ^ one of four that were 
written by the respectable dissenting mimster, 
Mr Grove, of Taunton, and observing the 
genius and energy of mind that it exhibits, it 
greatly quickened his cunosity to visit our 
country ; as ho thought, if such were the 
lighter periodical essays of our authors, their 
productions on more weighty occasions must be 
wonderful indeed * 

‘ He observed once, at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, 
jhat a beggar m the street will more readily ask 
alms from a many though there should be no 
marks of wealth m his appearance, than from 
even a well-dressed tvoman , which he accounted 
for from the great degree of carefulness as to 
money that is to be found in women; saying 


further upon it, that .the opportunities in 
general that they possess of improving their 
condition are much fewer than men have ; and 
adding, as he looked round the company, which 
consisted of men only, “ There is not one of us 
who does not think he might be richer, if he 
would use his endeavour ” * 

‘He thus charactenzed an ingenious writer 
of his acquaintance : “ Sir, he is an enthusiast 
by rulq.** 

‘ “ He may hold up that shield against all his 
enemieSy** was an observation on Homer, in re- 
ference to his description of the shield of Achilles, 
made by Mrs. Fitzherbert, wife to his friend 
Mr Fitzherbert, of Derbyshire, and respected 
by Dr Johnson as a very fine one Ho had in 
general a very high opinion of that lady’s under- 
standing * 

‘ An observation of Bathurst’s may be men- 
tioned, which Johnson repeated, appearing to 
acknowledge it to be well founded — namely, it 
was somewhat remarkable how seldom, on occa- 
sion of coming into the company of any new 
person, one felt any wish or inclination to see 
him again.* 

This year the Rev. Dr Franklin, having pub- 
lished a translation of Luciany inscribed to him 
the Derrumax thus : — 

‘To Dr Samuel Johnson, the Demonax of 
the present age, this piece is insciibcd by a sin- 
cere admirer of his respectable talents. 

‘The Translatob.* 

Though, upon a particular comparison of De- 
raonax and J ohnson, there does not seem to be 
a great deal of similarity between them, this 
dedication is a just compliment from the gene- 
lal character given by Lucian of the ancient sage 
— ccpirrov (piXoff’oipivv yivof^ivov {thehest 

philosopher whom I have evci seen or known), 

CHAPTER LII. 

1781. 

In 1781, Johnson at last completed his Lives of 
the PoetSy of which he gives this account . — 

‘ Some time in March I finished 2%e Lives of the 
PoetSy which I wrote in my usual way, dilatorily 
and hastily, unwilling to work, and working 
with vigour and haste.* In a memorandum 
previous to this, he says of them : ‘ Written, I 
hope, in such a manner as may tend to the 
promotion of piety.* 

This 18 the work which, of all Dr Johnson’s 
wntmgs, will perhaps be read most generally, 
and with most pleasure. Philology and bio- 
graphy were his favourite pursuits, and those 
who hved most in intimacy with him heard 
him upon all occasions, when there was a proper 
opportunity, take dehght m expatiating upon 
the various merits of tho English Poets ; upon 
the mceties of their characters, and the events 
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of their progress through the world which they 
contributed to illuminate His mind was so 
full of that kmd of information, and it was so 
well arranged m his memory, that in performing 
what he had undertaken m this way, ho had 
little more to do than to put his thoughts upon 
paper, exhibitmg first each poet’s life, and then 
subjoinmg a critical examination of his genius 
and works But when he began to write, tlic sub- 
ject swelled m such a manner, that, instead of pre- 
faces to each poet of no more than a few pages, 
as he had originally intended,* he produced an 
ample, nch, and most entertaining view of them 
m every respect. In this he resembled Quin- 
tihan, who tells us, that m the composition of 
his Institutiona of Oiatoiy^ ^ Latias sc tamca 
apericnte materidt plus qvAm imj)onthatur oneris 
sponte suscepi ’ The booksellers, justly sensible 
of the great additional value of the copyright, 
presented him with another liundred pounds, 
over and above two hundred, for which his 
agreement was to fuinisli such prefaces as he 
thought fit 

This was, however, but a small recompense 
for such a collection of biograjdiy, and such 
prmciplcs and illustrations of cnticisni, as, if 
digested and arranged in one system by some 
modern Aristotle oi Longinus, might form a 
code upon that subject, such as no other nation 
oan show. As he was so good as to make me a 
present of the greatest part of the oiigmal and 
indeed only manuscript of this admirable work, 
I have an oppoituiuty of obseiving with wonder 
the coiiectness with which ho rapidly struck oft 
such glowing comjDOsition He may bo assimi 
lated to the Lady m Waller, who could imiiress 
with ‘ Love at fiist sight * 

' Some other nymphs with colours faint. 

And pencil slow, may Cupid paint. 

And a weak heart m tune dcstioy , 

She has a stamp, and pi in is the boy ' 

That he, however, had a good deal of trouble 
and some anxiety in cai lying on the work, wc 
see from a senes of letters to Mr Nichols, thi 
printer, whose variety of literary inquiry and 
obhging disposition lendcred him useful to John- 
son. I^Ir Steevens apiieais, fioiii the papers in 
my possession, to have supplied him with some 
anecdotes and quotations , and I observe the 
fair hand of Mrs Thrale as one of his copyists 
of select jiassages But ho was pimcipally in- 
debted to my steady fiiciid, ]\Ii Isaac Reed, of 


* His design is thus announced in his Advertisement 
— ' The booksellers having determined to publish a body 
of English pootiy, 1 was persuaded to promise them a 
preface to the worlcs of each aiilhor , an undertaking, as 
it was then presented to my mind, not very tedious oi 
diflicult. My purpose was only to have allotted to 
every poet an advertisement, like that which wo fiinl 
m the French Miscellanies, containing a few dates, 
and a general character , but I have been led beyond 
my intention, I liope by the honest desiie of giving 
useful pleasure ftoswLLr>. 


Staple Inn, whoso extensive and accurate know- 
ledge of English literary history I do not express 
with exaggeration, when I say it is wonderful ; 
indeed, his labours have proved it to the world ; 
and all who have the pleasure of his acquaint- 
ance can bear testimony to the frankness of his 
communications in private society. 

It 18 not my intention to dwell upon each of 
Johnson’s Lucs of the Poets, or attempt an ana- 
lysis of their merits, which, were I able to do it, 
would take up too much room in this work ; 
yet I sliall make a few observations upon some 
of them, and msert a few various readings 

The Life of Cowley ho himself considered as 
the best of the whole, on account of the disser- 
tation which it contains on the Metaphysical 
Poets Diyden, wliose critical abilities weie 
equal to his iioctical, had mentioned them m 
his excellent dedication of his J uvenal, but had 
barely mentioned them J olinson has exhibited 
them at laige, with such happy illustration 
from their writings, and in so luminous a man- 
ner, that indeed he may be allowed the full 
merit of novelty, and to have discoveicd to us, 
as it were, a new planet m the poetical hemi- 
sphere 

It is remaiked by Johnson, in considering the 
works of a poet,* that ‘amendments are seldom 
made without some token of a rent ; * but I d< > 
not find that this is apphcable to prose * Wo 
shall see that though his amendments in this 
work are for tlic better, tlicie is nothing of the 
pannus assutus , the texture is uniform : and 
indeed, what had been there at first is vciy 
seldom uniit to have lemaiued 

Va) tons licadinys ^ in the Life of Cowley. 

‘All [future votaries of] that may hereafter 
pant for solitude 

‘To conceive and execute the [agitation or 
perception] pains and the pleasures of other 
minds 

‘The wide effulgence of [the blazmg] a sum- 
mer noon.’ 

In the Life of Waller, J ohnson gives a distinct 
and animated narrative of pubhc affairs in that 
vanegated penod, witli strong yet nice touches 
of character ; and having a fair opportunity to 
display his iioUtical jirmciples, does it with an 
unqualified manly confidence, and satisfies his 
leaders how nobly he might have executed a 
Toiy history of his country. 

So easy is his style in these Lives, that I do 
not iccollect laoie than three imcommon or 


> Life of Sheffield —Boswell, 

* See however ante, where the same remark is made, 
and Johnson is there speaking of prose In his Life of 
Dryden, his observations in tlie opera of King Arthur 
furnish a striking mstonce of the truth of this reinaik. 
— Malonb. 

• The original reading is enclosed m crotchets, and 
the present one is printed in italics — Boswell. 
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learned words : one, when giving an account of 
the approach of Waller’s mortal disease, he says, 
‘he found his legs grow tumul.' By using the 
■expression his legs swelled, he would have 
avoided this; and there would have been no 
impropiiety in its being followed by the inte- 
resting question to his physician, ‘What that 
swelling meant?* Another, when he mentions 
that Pope had emitted proposals , published, 
or issued, would have been more readily under- 
stood And a third, when he calls Oirery and 
Dr. Delany writers both undoubtedly veracious, 
when true, honest, or faithful might have been 
used Yet it must be owned that none of these 
are hard or too big words that custom would 
make them seem as easy as any otheis, and 
that a language is richer and capable of nioie 
beauty of expression by having a greater variety 
■of synonym cs 

His dissertation upon the unfitness of poetiy 
for the awful subjects of our holy religion, 
though I do not entirely agree with him^ has all 
the merit of originality, with uncommon force 
and reasoning 

Various Readings in the Life of Waller 

‘ Consented tO' [the insertion of their names] 
their own nomination 

‘ [After] paying a fine of ten thousand pounds 

‘Congratulating Charles the Second on his 
[coronation] recoici ed i ighi 

‘ He that has flatteiy toady for all whom the 
vicissitudes of the woild happen to exalt, mubt 
be [confessed to degrade his poweis] scorned 
a prostituted mind 

‘The characteis by which Waller intended to 
distinguish his writings aie [elegance] spnghth- 
ness and digmty. 

‘ Blossoms to be valued only as they [fetch] 
foietell fruits 

‘Images such as the supcificies of natuie 
[easily] readily supplies 

‘ [Ills] Some applications [are sometimes] may 
he thought tool emote and unconscqueniial 

‘His images aic [sometimes confused] not 
always diUuict ’ 

Against his Life of IMilton the hounds of 
Whiggism have ojicned in full cry But of 
Milton’s great excellence as a poet, where shall 
wo find such a blazon as by the hand of Johnson’ 
I bhall select only the following passage con- 
ceimiig Paradise Lost — 

‘Fancy can hardly foibearto conj'ecture with 
what tcmpei Milton suiveyed the silent jirogress 
of his work, and marked his reputation stealing 
its way in a kind of subterraneous current, 
through fear and silence I cannot but conceive 
him calm and confident, httle disappointed, not 
at all dejected, relying on his own merit with 
steady consciousness, and waiting, without im- 
patience, the vicissitudes of ojjmion, and the 
impartiality of a future generation ’ 


Indeed, even Dr. Towprs, who may he con- 
sidered as one of the warmest zealots of the 
Revolution Society itself, allows that ‘Johnson 
has spoken in the highest terms of the abilities 
of that great poet, and has bestowed on his 
piincipal poetical compositions the most honour- 
able encomiums * 

That a man, who venerated the church and 
monarchy as Johnson did, should speak with a 
just abhorrence of Milton as a politician, or 
rather as a darmg foe to good pohty, was surely 
to be expected , and to those who censure him, 
I would recommend his commentary on Milton’s 
celebrated complaint of his situation, when, by 
the lenity of Charles the Second — ‘a lenity of 
which,’ as Johnson well observes, ‘the world 
has had perhaps no other example ’ — ^he, who 
had wiitten m justification of the murder of his 
sovereign, was safe under an Act of Oblivion 
‘ No sooner is he safe than he finds himself m 
danger, on ei il days and evil tongues, with 
daiKness and with dangers compassed round. 
This darkness, had his eyes been better em- 
ployed, had undoubtedly deserved compassion ; 
but to add the mention of danger was ungrate- 
ful and unjust He was fallen, indeed, on evil 
days, the time was come in which regicides 
could no longer boast their wickedness But of 
evil tongues for Milton to complain, required 
impudence at least equal to his other powers , — 
IMilton, whose wannest advocates must allow 
that he ncvci spaicd any aspciity of reproach 
or brutality of insolence ’ 

1 have, indeed, often wondered how Milton, 
‘an aciimonioiis and surly Republican,* ‘a 
man who m his domestic relations was so severe 
uid aibitiaiy,’ ^ and whose head was filled with 
the haidcst and most dismal tenets of Calvinism, 
should have been such a poet ; should not only 
have wiittcn with sublimity, but with beauty, 
and even gaiety, should have exquisitely pamted 
the sweetest sensations of which oiu nature is 
capable , imaged the delicate laptures of con- 
nubial love , nay, seemed to be animated with 
all the spirit of revelry It is a proof that in 
the human mind the depaiimcnts of judgment 
and imagination, i)erceptioii and temper, may 
sometimes be divided by stiong paititioiis, and 
that the light and shade in the same character 
may be kept so distinct as never to be blended ^ 

In the Life of IMilton, Johnson took occasion 
to maintain his own and the general opinion of 
the excellence of rhyme over blank verse in 
English poetry , and quotes this apposite illus- 
tiation of it by ‘an ing^^nious critic,’ that it 
seems to be verse only to the eye * The gentleman 

• Johnson's Life of Milton —Boswell 

2 Mr Malone thinks it Is lathcr a proof that he 
felt nothing of those cheerful sensations which he ha*^ 
described , that on these topics it is the poet, and not 
the man, that writes —Boswell. 

3 One of the most natural Instances of the effect of 
blank vcise occuned to the late Earl of Hopeton. Hi ' 
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whom he thus characterizes is (as he told Mr. 
Seward) Mr. Lock, of Norbury Park, in Surrey, 
whose knowledge and taste in the fine arts is 
universally celebrated ; with whose elegance of 
manners the writer of the present work has felt 
himself much impressed, and to whose virtues 
% common fnend, who has known him long, 
and 18 not much addicted to flattery, gives the 
highest testimony. 

Various Readings in the Life of Milton. 

‘I cannot find any meaning but this which 
[his most bigoted advocates] even kindness and 
iLverence can give 

‘ [Perhaps no] scarcely any man ever wrote so 
much, and praised so few. 

* A certam [rescue] preservative from oblivion 

* Let mo not be censured for this digression 
as [contracted] pedantic or paradoxical, 

* Socrates rather was of opinion that what we 
had to learn was how to [obtain and communi- 
cate happiness] do good and avoid evil 

‘ Its elegance [who can exhibit ’] is less attain- 
alle ’ 

I could with pleasure expatiate upon the 
masterly execution of the Life of Dryden, which, 
we have seen, was one of Johnson’s literary 
projects at an early period, and which it is re- 
markable that, after desisting from it, from a 
supposed scantiness of materials, he should, at 
an advanced age, have exhibited so amply. 

His defence of tliat great poet agamst the 
illiberal attacks upon him, as if his embracing 
the Roman Catholic communion had been a 
time-serving measure, is a piece of reasoning at 
once able and candid Indeed, Dryden himself, 
m his Hind and Panthery hath given such a 
incture of his mind, that they who know the 
anxiety for repose as to the awful subject of our 
state beyond the grave, though they may think 
his opinion ill-founded, must think charitably of 
his sentiment . — 

* But, gracious God, how well dost Thou provide 
For erring judgments an unerring guide I 
Thy throne is darkness in the abyss of light, 

A blaze of glory that forbids the sight 
Oh ! teach me to believe Thee thus conceal’d, 

And seaich no further than Thyself roNeul’d 
But Her alone for my director take. 

Whom Thou hast promised never to forsake 
My thoughtless youth was wing d with vain desires. 
My manhood long misled by wand’iing flies. 

Follow’d false lights , and when their glimpse was 

gone. 

My pnde struck out new sparkles of lier own 
Sueh was I, such by nature still I am , 

Bo Thine the glory, and be mine the shame 
Good life bo now my task , my doubts are done , 

What more could shock my faith than Three in One?’ 

Lordship observed one of his shepherds poring in the 
fields upon Milton’s Paradise Lost, and having asked 
him what book it was, the man answered, ‘ An’t please 
your Lordship, this is a very odd sort of an author , he 
would fain rhyme, but cannot get at it ’ — Boswell 


In drawing Dryden’s character, Johnson haa 
given, though I suppose unintentionally, some 
touches of his own. Thus: ‘The power that 
predominated in his mtellectual operations was 
rather strong reason than quick sensibility. 
Upon all occasions that were presented, he 
studied rather than felt, and produced senti- 
ments not such as nature enforces, but medita- 
tion supplies. With the simple and elemental 
passions as they spring separate in the mind, he 
seems not much acquainted He is, therefore, 
with all his variety of excellence, not often 
pathetic , and had so little sensibility of the 
power of effusions purely natural, that he did 
not esteem them m otheis * It may, indeed, be 
observed, that in all the numerous writings of 
Johnson, whether in prose or verse, and evenm 
his Tragedy, of which the subject is the distress 
of an unfortunate princess, there is not a smgle 
passage that ever drew a tear 

Vai lous Readings in the Life of Dryden. 

‘ The reason of this general perusal, Addison 
has attempted to [find 111] derive from the dehght 
which the mind feels m the investigation of 
secrets, 

‘His best actions are but [convenient] in- 
ability of wickedness 

‘ When once he had engaged himself m dis- 
putation, [matter] thoughts flowed in on cither 
side 

‘ The abyss of an unideal [emptiness] vacancy 

‘These, like [many other hirlots], the harlots 
of other meny had his love, though not his appro- 
bation 

‘ He [sometimes displays] descends to display 
his knowledge with pedantic ostentation 

‘ French words which [were then used m] had 
then crept into conversation ’ 

The Life of Pope was written by Johnson con 
amo 7 €y both horn the early possession which 
that writer had taken of his mmd, and from the 
pleasure which he must have felt in for ever 
silencing all attempts to lessen his poetical fame 
by demonstiating liis excellence, and pronounc- 
ing the following tiiumphant eulogium ‘After 
all this, it 18 surely superfluous to answei the 
question that has once been asked, whether 
Pope was a poet ’ otherwise than by asking in 
return, if Pope be not a poet, where is poetry to 
be found ’ To ciicumscribe poetry by a defini- 
tion, will only show the narrowness of the de- 
finer, though a definition which shall exclude 
Pope will not easily be made Let us look round 
upon the present time, and back upon the past ; 
let us inquire to whom the voice of mankind has 
decreed the wreath of poetry, let their pro- 
ductions be examined, and their claims stated, 
and the pretensions of Pope will be no more 
disputed.’ 

I remember once to have heard Johnson say, 

‘ Sir, a thousand yeais may elapse before there 
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■hall appear another man with a power of versi- 
fication equal to that of Pope.* That power 
must undoubtedly be allowed its due share in 
enhancing the value of his captivatmg composi- 
tion. 

Johnson, who had done liberal justice to War- 
burton in his edition of Shakspeare, which was 
published during the bfe of that powerful writer, 
with still greater liberality, took an opportunity, 
in the Life of Pope, of paying the tribute due to 
him when he was no longer m ‘ high place,’ but 
numbered with the dead * 


• Of Johnson's conduct towards Warhurton, a very 
honourable notice Is taken by the editor of Tracts by 
Warhurton, and a Warburtoman, not admitted into the 
Collection of their respective Works After an able and 
‘ fond, though not undistmguishing,’ consideration of 
Warburton’s character, he says ‘In two immortal 
works, Johnson has stood forth m the foremost rank of 
his admirers By the testimony of such a man, im- 
pertinence must be abashed, and malignity itself must 
be softened Of literary merit, Johnson, as we all 
know, was a sagacious but a most severe judge Such 
was his discernment, that he pierced into the most 
secret springs of human actions, and such was his 
mtegnty, that he always weighed the moral characters 
of his fellow-creatures m the “ balance of the sanctuary " 
He was too courageous to propitiate a rival, and too 
proud to tiuckle to a superior Wurbuiton he knew, 
as I know him, and as eveiy man of sense and virtue 
would wish to be knoivn,— I mean both from his own 
writings, and fiom the wiitings of those who dissented 
from his principles, or who envied his reputation 
But, as to favours, he had never received or asked 
any from the Bishop of Gloucester and if my memory 
fails me not, he had seen him only once, when they 
met almost without design, conversed without mucii 
effort, and paited without any lasting impicssion ol 
hatred or affection Yet, with all the ardour of sym- 
pathetic genius, Johnson had done that spontaneously 
and ably, which, by some writers, had been before 
attempted injudiciously, and which, by others, from 
whom more successful attempts might have been ex- 
pected, has not hitherto been done at all He spoke 
well of Warburton, without insulting those whom 
Waiburton despised He suppressed not the imper- 
fections of this extraordinary man, while he endeavoured 
to do justice to his numerous and transcendental 
excellences He defended him when living, amidst 
the clamours of his enemies , and praised him when 
dead, amidst the iilence of his friends ’ 

Having availed myself of this editor's [Dr Parr] 
eulogy on my depaited fnend, for which I warmly 
thank him, let me not suffer the lustre of his reputation, 
honestly acquired by profound learning and vigorous 
eloquence, to be tarnished by a charge of illiberahty 
He has been accused of invidiously diagging again into 
light certain writings of a person [Bishop Hurd] 
respectable by his talents, his learning, his station, 
and his age, which were published a great many years 
ago, and have since, it is said, been silently given up 
by their author But when it is considered that these 
wntings were not sins of youth, but deliberate works 
of one well advanced in life, overflowing at once with 
flattery to a groat man of great interest in the Church, 
and with unjust and acrimonious abuse of two men of 
eminent merit , and that, though it would have been 
unreasonable to expect a humiliating recantation, no 
apology whatever has been made m the cool of tlie 


It seems strange that two such men as John- 
son and Warburton, who hved in the same age 
and country, should not only not have been in 
any degree of intimacy, but been almost person- 
ally unacquainted. But such instances, though 
we must wonder at them, are not rare. If I am 
rightly informed, after a careful inquiry, they 
never met but once, which was at the house of 
Mrs. French, in London, well known for her 
elegant assemblies, and bimging eminent cha- 
racters together. The interview proved to be 
mutually agreeable. 

I am well informed that Warburton said of 
Johnson, ‘ I admire him, but I cannot bear his 
style , ’ and that Johnson bemg told of this, said, 
‘ That is exactly my case as to him.’ The man- 
ner in which ho expressed his admiration of 
the fertility of Warburton’s gemus, and of the 
variety of his materials, was, ‘ The table is 
always full, sir. He brings things from the 
north, and the south, and from every quarter. 
In his Divine Legation you are always enter- 
tained. He carries you round and round, with- 
out carrying you forward to the point ; but then 
you have no wish to be earned forward.’ He 
said to the Rev Mr. Strahan, ‘Waiburton is 
perhaps the last man who has written with a 
mind full of reading and reflection ’ 

It is remarkable, that in the Life of Broome 
Johnson takes notice of Dr, Warburton’s using 
a mode of expression which he himself used, and 
that not seldom, to the great offence of those 
who did not know him. Having occasion to 
mention a note, stating the different parts which 
were executed by the associated translators of 
The Odyssey, ho says, ‘Dr. Warburton told me, 
in his warm language, that he thought the re- 
lation given m the note a lie. The language is 
warm indeed; and, I must own, cannot be 
justified in consistency with a decent regard to 
the established forms of speech.’ Johnson had 
accustomed himself to use the word lie, to 
express a mistake or an error m relation ; in 
short, when the thing was not so as told, though 
the reUter did not mean to deceive. When he 
thought there was intentional falsehood m the 
relater, his expression was, ‘ He lies, and he 
knows he lies ’ 

Speaking of Pope’s not having been known to 
excel in conversation, Jolmson observes, that 
‘ traditional memory re tarns no salhes of 
raillery, or sentences of observation ; nothing 
either pointed or sohd, wise or merry , and that 
one apophthegm only is recorded ’ In this re- 
spect Pope differed widely from J ohnson, whose 

evening for the oppressive fervour of the heat of the 
day, no slight relenting indication has appeared in 
any note, or any comer of later publications ; is it not 
fair to undei-btand him as supciciliously persevering? 
When he allows the shafts to remain m the wounds, 
and will not stretch forth a lenient hand, is it wrong, 
i-, it not geneious, to become an mdignant avenger?— 
Boswell. 
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conversation was perhaps more admirable than 
even his writings, however excellent. Mr. 
■\Vilkcs has, however, favoured me with one re- 
partee of Pope, of which Johnson was not in- 
formed. Johnson, after justly censuring him 
for having * nursed in his mind a foolish dis- 
esteem of kings,’ tells us, * yet a little regard 
shown him by the Prince of Wales melted his 
obduracy: and he had not much to say when 
he was asked by his Royal Highness, how he 
could love a Prince^ while he didiked KinqsV 
The answer which Pope made Avas, * The young 
lion 18 harmless, and even playful, but when 
his claws are full grown he becomes cruel, dread- 
ful, and mischievous ’ 

But although wc have no collection of Pope’s 
sayings, it is not therefore to be concluded that 
lie was not agreeable in social intercourse ; for 
Johnson has been heard to say, that ‘ the hap- 
piest conversation is that of which nothing is 
distinctly remembered, but a general effect of 
pleasing impression ’ The late Lord Somerville, * 
who saw much both of great and biilliant life, 
told me that he had dined in company with 
Pope, and that after dinner the little mauy 
us he called him, drank his bottle of Bur- 
gundy, and was exceedingly gay and enter* 
laming 

I cannot withhold from my great friend a cen- 
sure of at least culpable inattention to a noble- 
man, who, it has been shown, behaved to him 
with uncommon politeness He says, ^Except 
Lord Bathurst, none of Pope’s noble friends 
were such as that a good man would wish to 
have his intimacy with them known to 
posterity.’ This will not ajiply to Lord Mans- 
field, who was not ennobled m Pope’s lifetime , 
but Johnson should have recollected that Lord 
Marchmont was one of those noble fnends He 
includes his Lordship along with Lord Boling- 
I iiroko, in a charge of neglect of the papeis 
which Pope left by his will , when, in truth, as 
I myself pointed out to him, befoic he wiote 
that poet’s life, tlio papers were ‘ committed to 
the sole care and judgment of Lord Bolingbroke, 
unless he (Lord Bolingbroke) shall not survive 
me , ’ so that Lord Marchmont has no concern 
whatever with them After the first edition 
of the Tavcs, Mr INTalone, whose love of justice 
IS equal to his accuracy, made, in my hearing, 
the same remark to Johnson ; yet he omitted 
to correct the cironcous statement * These 
particulars I mention, in the belief that there 
was only forgetfulness in my friend , but I owe 
this much to the Earl of Marchmont’s 1 eputation, 
who, were there no other mcmoiials, Avillbomi- 
mortaUzed by that line of Pope, m the verses 
on his Grotto 

* And the blight flame was shot through Marchmont s 
soul ’ 

* JamesLordSonurville, whodiedml786 — Malone 

• This neglect, however, assuredly did not arise from 
any ill-will towards Lord Marchmont, but from in- 


I Various Readings in the Life of Pope. 

I ‘ [Somewhat free] sufficiently hold in his criti- 
cism. 

I ‘ All the gay [niceties] varieties of diction. 

‘Strikes the imagination with far [more] 
gi cater force 

‘ It 18 [probably] certainly the noblest version 
of poetry which the world has ever seen. 

‘Every sheet enabled him to write the next 
with [less trouble] more facility. 

‘ No man sympathizes with [vanity depressed} 
the sorrows of vanity 

‘ It had been [criminal] less easily excused 

‘ "Wlien he [threatened to lay down] talked of 
laying doivn his pen 

‘ Society [is so named emphatically in oppo- 
sition to] politically regulated y is a state contra- 
distinguished from a state of nature 

‘A fictitious life of an [absurd] infatuated 
scholar. 

‘ A foolish [contempt, disregard] disesteem of 
kings. 

‘ Ills hopes and fears, his joys and sorrows, 
[were like those of other mortals] acted strongly 
upon his mind 

‘ Eager to pursue knowledge, and .attentive to 
[accumulate] retain it. 

‘A mind [excursive] activCy ambitious, and 
adventurous 

‘ In its [noblest] widest searches still longing 
to go forwaid 

‘ He wrote in such a manner as might expose 
him to few [neglects] hazards. 

‘The [leasonablcncss] justice of my deter- 
mination 

‘A [favouiite] delicious employment of the 
poets 

‘More terrific and more powerful [beings] 
phantoms pcrfoim on the stormy ocean 

‘The mventoi of [those] this petty [beings] 
nation 

‘ The [mind] heart naturally loves truth.* 

In the Life of Addison we find an unpleasing 
account of his having lent Steele a hundred 
pounds, and ‘reclaimed his loan by an execu- 
tion ’ In the new edition of the Biographia 
Britannica, the authenticity of this anecdote is 
denied But Mr Malone has obliged mo with 
the following note concerning it — 

‘il/arc/a5, 1782. 

‘ Many persons having doubts concerning this 
fact, I applied to Dr Johnson to learn on what 
authority he asserted it He told me he had it 
from Savage, who lived in intimacy with Steele, 
and who mentioned th.at Steele told him the 
story with tears m his eyes. Ben Victor, Dr. 
Johnson said, likewise informed him of this re- 


attention , just as be neglected to coiTcct the statement 
concerning the family of Thomson, tlie poet, after it 
had been shown to be cironcous —Malone. 
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markable transaction, from the relation of Mr. 
Wilkes, the comedian, who was also an intimate 
of Steele’s.* Some, in defence of Addison, have 
■aid that “the act was done with the good- 
natured view of rousing Steele, and correcting 
that profusion which always made him nece?- 
■itous.” “ If that were the case,” said Johnson, 
“and that he only wanted to alann Steele, he 
would afterwards have returned the money to 
his friend, which it is not pretended he did. 
This, too,” ho added, “might be retorted by 
an advocate for Steele, who might allege that 
he did not repay the loan intentionally^ merely 
to see whether Addison would be mean and 
ungenerous enough to make use of legal pro- 
cess to recover it. But of such speculations 
there is no end : we cannot dive into the hearts 
of men; but their actions aio open to observa- 
tion ” 

* I then mentioned to him that some people 
thought that Mr Addison’s character was so 
pure, that the fact, though true, ought to have 
been suppressed He saw no reason for this 
“If nothing but the bright side of characters 
should be shown, we should sit down in despond- 
ency, and think it utteily impossible to imitate 
them in anything. The sacred writers,” he ob- 
served, “related the vicious as well as the vir- 
tuous actions of men ; winch had this moral 
effect, that it kept mankind from despair, into 
which otherwise they would naturally fall, 
were they not supported by the recollection 
that others had offended like themselves, and 
by penitence and amendment of life had been 
restored to the favour of Heaven.” * E. M * 

The last paragraph of this note is of great im- 
portance ; and I request that my readers may 
consider it with particular attention. It will be 
afterwards referred to in this work 

Various Readings in the Life of Addison 

* [But he was our first example] lie was, how- 
ever, one of our earliest examples of correctness. 

* And [overlook] despise tlieir masters. 

‘ His instructions were such as the [state] cha- 
racter of his [own time] readers made [necessary] 
X»'oper 

‘ His purpose was to [diffuse] infuse literary 
curiosity by gentle and unsuspected conveyance 
[among] into the gay, the idle, and the wealthy 

* Framed rather for those that [wish] are learn- 
ing to write. 

* Domestic [manners] scenes! 

In his Life of Parnell, I wonder that Johnson 
omitted to insert an epitaph which he had long 
before composed for that amiable man, without 
ever writing it down, but which he was so good 

* The late Mr Burke informed me in 1792, that 
Lady Dorothea Pnmrose (who died at a great ago, I 
think in 1768, and had been well acquainted with 
Steele) told him the same story —Malone 
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as, at my request, to dictate to me, by which 
means it has been preserved : 

‘ Hic requiescit Thomas Parnell, S T.P. 

*Qui sacerdos pari tor et poeta, 

Utrasque partes ita implevit, 

Ut neque sacerdoti suavitas poct«, 

Nec poetse sacerdotis sauctitas, dccsset * 

Various Readings in the Life of Parnell. 

‘About three years [after] afterwards 

* [Did not much want] was in no great need of 
improvement. 

‘But his prosperity did not last long [was 
clouded with that which took away all his 
powers of enjoying eitlier profit or pleasure, the 
death of his wife, whom he is said to have 
lamented with such soirow as hastened his 
end] * His end, whatever was the cause, was 
now appioacliing 

‘ In the Hermit, the [composition] narrative, 
as it is less airy, is less pleasing ’ 

In the Life of Blackmore, wo find that writer’s 
reputation generously cleared by Johnson from 
tho cloud of piejudico which the malignity of 
contemporary wits had raised around it. In 
this spiiited exertion of justice he has been imi- 
tated by Sir Joshua Reynolds, in his praise of 
tho architecture of Vanburgh. 

Wo trace Johnson’s own character in his ob 
servations on Blackmore’s ‘ magnanimity as an 
author : * — ‘ The incessant attacks of his enemies, 
whether senous or merry, are never discovered 
to have disturbed his quiet, or to have lessened 
his confidence in himself ’ Johnson, I recollect, 
once told mo, laughing heartily, that ho under- 
stood it had been said of him, * Ho appears not 
to feel , but when he is alone, depend upon it, 
lie suffers sadly * I am as certain as I can be of 
any man’s real sentiments, that he enjoyed tho 
perpetual shower of little hostile arrows as evi- 
dences of his fame. 

Various Readings in the Life of Blackmore. 

‘ To [set] engage poetry [on the side] in the 
cause of virtue 

‘ He likewise [established] enforced the truth 
of Revelation. 

‘[Kindness] henevolencevras ashamed tofavour. 

‘ His practice, which was once [very extensive] 
invidiously great 

‘ There is scarcely any distemper of dreadful 
name [of] which he has not [shown] taught his 
? eader how [it is to bo opposed] to oppose. 

‘Of this [contemptuous] indecent arrogance. 

* [He wrote] hut produced hkewise a work of 
a different kind. 


1 I should have thought that Johnson, who had felt 
the severe affliction from which Parnell nevei recovered, 
would have preserved this passage — Boswell. 

He omitted it, doubtless, because he afterwards 
learnt that, however he might have lamented his wife, 
his end was hastened by other means — Malomi. 
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‘ At least [wntten] compiled with integrity. 

* Faults which many tongues [were desirous] 
yjould have made haste to publish. 

‘ But though ho [had not] could not boast of 
much critical knowledge. 

‘ He [used] waited for no felicities of fancy. 

* Or had ever elated his [mind] views bom to 
that ideal perfection which every [mind] genius 
bom to excel is condemned always to pursue and 
never overtake. 

‘The [first great] fandamerdal principle of 
wisdom and of virtue.* 

Various Readings in the Life of Philips. 

‘ His dreadful [rival] antagonist Pope. 

* They [have not often much] are not loaded 
with thought. 

‘ In his translation from Pindar, he [will not 
be denied to have reached] found the art of 
reaching all the obscurity of the Theban bard * 

Various Readings in the Life of CONOnEVE 

‘ Congreve’s conversation must surely have 
been aJt least equally pleasing with his writmgs 

‘ It apparently [requires] presupposes a fami- 
liar knowledge of many characters. 

* Reciprocation of [similes] conceits 

* The dialogue is quick and [various] sparkling 

* Love for love , a comedy [more drawn from 
life] of nearer alliance to life 

* The general character of his miscellanies is, 
that they show little wit and [no] little virtue 

‘[Perhaps] certainly ho had not the fire lequi- 
site for the higher species of lyric poetry * 

Various Readings in the Life of Tickkll. 

‘ [Longed] long wished to peruse it. 

‘ At the [accession] arrival of Kmg George 

‘ Fiction [unnaturally] unskilfully compounded 
of Grecian deities and Gothic fairies 

Vai lous Readings in the Life of Akenside. 

‘For [another] a different purpose 

‘[A furious] an unnecessaiy and outrageous 
zeal 

‘ [Something which] what he called and thought 
liberty. 

‘ [A favourer of innovation] lover of contradiC' 
tion 

‘ Warburton’s [censure] objections. 

‘ His lagc [for liberty] of patriotism, 

‘ Mr. Hyson with [a zeal] an ardour of friend- 
ship ’ 

In the Life of Lyttelton, Johnson seems to 
have been not favourably disposed towards that 
nobleman. Mrs. Thrale suggests that he was 
offended by Molly Aston^s piefercnce of his Lord- 
ship to him ‘ I can by no means jom m the 


* Let not my readers smile to think of Johnson’s 
being a candidate for female favour Mr Peter Garrick 
assured me, that he was told by a lady, that in her 
opinion Johnson was ‘a veiy seducing man' Disad- 


censure bestowed by Johnson on his Lordship, 
whom he calls ‘ poor Lyttelton,’ for returning 
thanks to the Critical Reviewers, for having 
i ‘ kindly commended * his Dialogues of the Dead, 
Such ‘ acknowledgments,* says my fnend, ‘nevei 
can be proper, smee they must be paid either 
for flattery or for justice * In my opinion, the 
most upright man, who has been tried on a falso 
accusation, may, when he is acquitted, make a 
bow to his jury And when those who are so 
much the arbiters of hterary merit, as in a con- 
siderable degree to influence the public opinion, 
review an author’s work placido luminey when I 
am afraid mankind in general are better pleased 
with seventy, he may surely express a grateful 
sense of their civihty. 

Vai lous Readings in the Life of Lyttelton. 

‘ He solaced [himself] his grief by writing a 
long poem to her memory 

* The production rather [of a mind that means 
well than thinks vigorously] as it seems of leisure 
than of studyy rather fusions than compos^' 
tions 

‘ His last literary [work] production. 

‘[Found tho way] undertook to peisuade.’ 

As the introduction to his critical examination 
of tho genius and writings of Young, he did Mr. 
Herbert Croft, then a barrister of Lincoln’s Inn, 


vantages of person and manner may be forgotten, where 
intellectual pleasure is communicated to a susceptible 
mind, and that Johnson was capable of feeling the 
most dehcate and disintercbted attachment, appeals 
from the following letter which is published by Mis 
ihrale, with some others to tho same person, of which 
tho excellence is not so apparent — 

‘ TO Miss BOOTHBY. 

* January 1775 

‘Dearest Madam,— Though I am afraid your illness 
leaves you little leisure for the reception of airy 
civilities, yet I cannot forbear to pay you my con- 
gratulations on the new year, and to declare my 
wishes that your years to come may be many and 
happy. In this wish, indeed, I include myself, who 
have none but you on whom my heart reposes, yet 
surely I wish jour good, even though your situation 
were such as should permit you to communicate no 
gratifications to, deaiest, dearest madam, your, etc 
‘Sam Jounson ’ 

There is still a slight mistake in the text It was 
not Molly Aston, but Hill Boothby, for whose affections 
Johnson and Lord Lyttelton were rival candidates 
Miss Hill Boothby, who was the only daughter of 
Brook Boothby, Esq , and his wife Elizabeth Pitz- 
lierbert, was somewhat older than Johnson She was 
bom October 27, 1703, and died January 16, 1766 Six 
letters addressed to her by Johnson in the year 1765, 
are printed in Mis PiOiCzi’s Collection, and a Prayer 
composed by him on her death may be found in hi* 
Prayers and Meditations His affection for her induced 
him to preserve and bind up m a volume thirty-three 
of her letters, which were purchased from the widow 
of his servant, Francis Baiher, and published by R. 
Phillips, m 1805 —Dr Johnson’s Letters — Malone. 
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now a clergyman, the honour to adopt a tuft of 
Young written by that gentleman, who waa the 
friend of Dr. Young’s son, and wished to vindi- 
cate him from some very erroneous remarks to 
his prejudice. Mr. Croft’s performance was 
subjected to the revision of Dr. Johnson, as ap- 
pears from the followmg note to Mr. John 
Nichols . — 

* This Life of Dr. Young was written by a 
friend of his son. What is crossed with black is 
expunged by the author ; what is crossed with 
red is expunged by me. If you find anything 
more that can be well omitted, 1 shall not be 
sorry to see it yet shorter.* 

It has always appeared to me to have a con- 
siderable share of ment, and to display a pretty 
successful imitation of Johnson’s style. When 
I mentioned this to a very emment literary 
character,* ho opposed mo vehemently, exclaim- 
ing, * No, no, it IS not a good imitation of John- 
son ; it has all his pomp without his force ; it 
has all the nodosities of the oak without its 
strength.* This was an image so happy, that 
one might have thought he would have been 
satisfied with it : but he was not. And settmg 
his mind agam to work, he added, with ex- 
quisite felicity, ‘ It has all the contortions of the 
sibyl, without the inspiration * 

Mr. Croft very properly guards us against sup- 
posing that Young was a gloomy man ; and men- 
tions that * his parish was indebted to the good- 
humour of the author of The Night Thoughts 
for an assembly and a bowling-green.* A letter 
from a noble foreigner is quoted, in which he is 
said to have been * very pleasant in conversa- 
tion ’ 

Mr Langton, who frequently visited him, in- 
forms me that there was an air of benevolence 
in his manner, but that he could obtain from 
him less information than he had hoped to re- 
ceive from one who had lived so much m inter- 
course with the brightest men of what has been 
called the Augustan age of England ; and that 
he showed a degree of eager curiosity concemmg 
the common occurrences that were then passing, 
which appeared somewhat remarkable m a man 
of such intellectual stores, of such an advanced 
age, and who had retired from life with declared 
disappomtment in his expectations. 

An mstance at once of his pensive turn of 
mmd, and his cheerfulness of temper, appeared m 
a little story which he himself told to Mr. Lang- 
.ton, when they were walking in his garden : 
* Here,’ said he, ‘I had put a handsome sun-dial, 
with this mscnption, Eheu fugaccs / which 
(speaking with a smile) was sadly verified, for 
by the next morning my dial had been carried 
offi’* 


' The late Mr Burke —Malone. 

* The late Mr James Ralph told Lord Macartney, 
that he passed an evening with Dr Young, at Loid 
Melcomhe's (then Mr Doddington), at Hammersmith 
The Doctor happemng to go out into the garden, Mr. 


It gives me much pleasure to observe, that 
however Johnson may have casually talked, yet 
when he sits as * an ardent judge zealous to his 
trust, giving sentence’ upon the excellent works 
of Young, he allows them the high praise to 
which they are justly entitled. * The Universal 
Passion (says he) is indeed a very great i>er- 
formance, — his distichs have the weight of solid 
sentiment, and his pomts the sharpness of 
resistless truth.’ 

But I was most anxious concerning Johnson’s 
decision upon Night Thoughts^ which I esteem 
as a mass of the grandest and richest poetry 
that human genius has ever produced ; and was 
dehghted to find this character of that work : 
‘ In his Night Thoughts^ he has exhibited a very 
wide display of original poetry, vanegated with 
deep reflection and striking allusions a wilder- 
ness of thought, m which the fertility of fancy 
scatters flowers of every hue and of every odour. 
This 18 one of the few poems in which blank 
verse could not be changed for rhyme but with 
disadvantage,* And afterwards: ‘Particular 
Imes are not to be regarded ; the power is in 
the whole ; and m the whole there is a magni- 
ficence like that ascribed to Chinese plantation, 
the magnificence of vast extent and endless 
diversity.* 

But there is in this poem not only all that 
Johnson so well brings m view, but a power 
of the pathetic beyond almost any example that 
I have seen. He who does not feel his nerves 
shaken and his heart pierced by many passages 
in this extraordinary work, particularly by that 
most affecting one which desenbes the gradual 
torment suffered by the contemplation of an 
object of affectionate attachment visibly and 
certainly decaying mto dissolution, must be of 
a hard and obstmato frame. 

To all the other excellences of Night Thoughts 
let me add the great and peculiar one, that they 
contain not only the noblest sentiments of virtue, 
and contemplations on immortality, but the 
Christian Sacrifice^ the Divine PropituUiony 
with all its interesting circumstances, and con- 
solations to ‘a wounded spirit,* solemnly and 
poetically displayed in such imagery and 
language as cannot fail to exalt, animate, and 
soothe the truly pious. No book whatever can 
be recommended to young persons, with better 
hopes of seasoning their minds with vital rdtgion, 
than Young’s Night Thoughts 

In the Life of Swift, it appears to me that 
Johnson had a certain degree of prejudice against 
that extraordmary man, of which I have else- 
where had occasion to speak. Mr. Thomas 
Sheridan imputed it to a supposed apprehension 
in Johnson, that Swift had not been sufficiently 


Doddington observed to him, on his return, that it 
was a dreadful night, as m truth it was, there being a 
violent storm of ram and wind. * No, sir,' replied the 
Doctor, Mt is a very fine night. The Lord is abroad.* 
— Boswelu 
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active in obtaining for him an Irish degree when 
It was solicited; but of this there was not 
Bufficient evidence ; and let me not presume to 
charge Johnson with injustice, because he did 
not think so highly of the writings of this 
author as I have done from my youth upwards 
Yet, that he had an unfavourable bias is evident, 
were it only from that passage in which he 
speaks of Swift’s practice of saving as ‘first 
ridiculous and at last detestable ’ and yet, after 
some examination of circumstances, finds him* 
self obliged to own, that ‘it will perhaps appear 
that he only liked one mode of expense bettei 
than anotlier, and s ived merely that he might 
have something to give ’ 

One obscivation which Johnson makes in 
Swift’s Life should be often inculcated . ‘ It 
may be justly supposed, that there was in his 
conversation what appears so frequently in his 
letters, an affectation of familiarity with the 
great, an ambition of momentary equality, 
sought and enjoyed by the neglect of those 
ccicmonies which custom has established as the 
bairicrs between one older of society and 
another. This transgression of regulaiity was 
by himself and his admirers termed greatness of 
soul ; but a great mind disdains to hold any- 
thing by couitesy, and theiefoio never usurps 
what a lawful claimant may tiko away He 
that encroaches on another’s dignity, inits him- 
self in his power; he is either repelled with 
helpless indignity, or endured by clemency and 
condescension ’ 

Vai lous Readings in the Life of Swift. 

‘ Charity may be persuaded to think that it 
might be wntten by a man of a peculiar 
[opinions] character^ witlioiit ill intention. 

‘ Ho did not [disown] deny it 

‘ [To] by whose kindness it is not unlikely 
that ho was [indebted fui] adianccd to his 
benefices. 

‘[With] for this purpose he had recourse to 
Mr Hailey. 

‘Shaipe, whom he [represents] descubes as 
“the haiinless tool of otlicis’ hate ” 

‘ Hailey was slow because he was [irresolute] 
doubt fid 

‘When [leaders were not many] uie were not 
yet a nation of rcadei s, 

* [Every man who] he that could say he knew 

him. 

‘Evciy man of known influence has so many 
[more] petitions [than] which he [can] cannot 
grant, that ho must necessarily offend more 
than he [can gratify] qiatijies 

‘Ecclesiastical [preferments] benefices. 

‘Swift [procured] conti tied an inteiview, 

‘[As a wiiter] In his works ho lias given very 
different specimens. 

‘ On all common occasi ns he habitually 
[assumes] affects a style of [superioiity] ai'ro- 
gance. 


‘By the [omission] neglect of those cere- 
monies. 

‘That their merits filled the world [and] or 
that there was no [room for] hope of iiioie.’ 

I have not confined myself to the order of the 
Lives in making my few remarks Indeed, a 
different order is observed in the onginal publi- 
cation, and in the collection of Johnson’s Works. 
And should it be objected that many of my 
various readings aie inconsiderable, those who 
make an objection will bo pleased to consider, 
that such small particulars are intended for 
those wlio aic nicely critical in composition, to 
whom they will be an acceptable selection 

Spencers Anecdotes^ which are frequently 
quoted and referred to m Johnson’s Lives of the 
PoetSy aic m a manuscript collection, made by 
the Kev Mr. Joseph Spdiice,* containing a 
number of particulars concerning eminent men 
To each anecdote is marked the name of the 
poison on whose authority it is mentioned. 
This valuable collection is the pi operty of the 
Duke of Newcastle, who, upon the application 
of Sii Lucas Pepys, was pleased to iiermit it to 
be put into the hands of Dr Johnson, who I am 
sorry to think made but an awkward return. 

‘ Great assistance,’ says he, ‘ has been given mo 
by hlr Spence’s Collation, of which I consider 
tlie communication as a favour woithy of public 
icknowlcdgment . ’ but he has not owned to 
whom he was obliged , so that the acknowledg- 
ment IS unappropiiatcd to Li's Giaco 

While the woild in general was filled with 
admiration of Johnson’s Lues of the Poets, there 
were narrow circles in which prejudice and 
resentment were fostered, and from which 
attacks of different sorts issued against him.* 
By some violent Whigs ho was ai r.ngncd of 
injustice to Milton , by some Cambridge men 
of depreciating Giay , and his expressing with a 
dignified freedom what ho really thought of 
George Lord Lyttelton, gave offence to some 
of the fi lends of that nobleman, and particularly 
produced a declaration of war against him from 
Mrs Montagu, the ingenious essayist on IShak- 
siiearc, between whom and his Lordship a 
commerce of reciprocal compliments had long 
been earned on In this war the smaller 
liowers in alliance with him were of course led 

* The ilevciend Joseph Spence, A M , rector of 
Cleat Ilaiwood, in Buckinghamshiie, and Piebendary 
of Durham, died at Byfleet, in Surrey, August 20, 1768 
He was a Fellow of New College, in Oxfoid, and held 
the office of Professor of Poetry in that University 
from 1728 to 1738 — Malone. 

* From this disreputable class I except an ingenious 
though not satisfactory defence of Hammond, which I 
did not see till lately, by the favour of its author, my 
amiable fiiend, the Rev Mr Bevill, who published it 
without his name It is a juvenile pcrfoimanco, but 
elegantly written, with classical enthusiasm of senti- 
ment, and yet with a becoming modesty and great 
icspect for Dr Johnson —Boswell. 
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to engage, at least on the defensive, and thus 
I for one was excluded from tho enjoyment of 
* A Feast for Reason,’ such as Mr. Cumberland 
has descnbed, with a keen yet just and dehcato 
pen, m his Observer These minute inconveni- 
ences gave not the least disturbance to Johnson 
He nobly said, when I talked to him of the 
feeble though shrill outcry which had been 
raised, ‘Sir, I considered myself as entrusted 
with a ceitain portion of truth I have given 
my opinion sincerely; let them show where 
they think me wrong.’ 

CHARTER LIII. 

1781 

While my friend is thus contemplated in the 
splendour derived from his last and perhaps 
most admirable work, I introduce him with 
pecuhar propriety as tho correspondent of 
Warren Hastings ; a man whose regard reflects 
dignity even upon Johnson ; a man, tho extent 
of whose abilities was equal to that of his 
power; and who, by those who are fortunate 
enough to know him in private life, is admired 
for his literature and taste, and beloved for 
the candour, moderation, and mildness of his 
character Were I capable of paying a suitable 
tribute of admiration to him, I should certainly 
not withhold it at a moment when it is not 
possible that I should be suspected of being an 
interested flatterer.^ But how weak would be 
my voice, after that of the millions whom he 
governed ! IIis condescending and obliging com- 
pliance with my solicitation, I with humble 
gratitude acknowledge ; and while by pubhshmg 
his letter to me, accompanying the valuable com 
mumcation, I do eminent honour to my great 
fnend, I shall entirely disregard any invidious 
suggestions, that as I in some degree participate 
m the honour, I have, at the same time, the 
gratification of my own vanity m view, 

'to JARIES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

‘ Park Lane, Dec, 2, 1790. 

‘Sir, — I have been fortunately spared the 
troublesome suspense of a long search, to which, 
in performance of my promise, I had devoted 
this morning, by lighting upon the objects of it 
among the first papers that I laid my hands on ; 
my veneration for your great and good fnend, 
Dr Johnson, and the pride, or I hope some- 
thing of a better sentiment, which I indulge in 
possessing such memorials of his goodwill to- 
wards me, having induced me to lund them in a 
parcel containing other select papers, and labelled 
with the titles appertaining to them They con- 
sist but of three letters, which I believe were all 
that I ever received from Dr. J ohnson. Of these, 
one, which was written in quadruplicate, under 

• January 1791 Ilastlngs* impeachment was then 
pending Bosn ell. 
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the different dates of its respective despatches, 
has already been made public, but not from any 
communication of mine. This, however, I have 
joined to the rest, and have now the pleasure of 
sendmg them to you for the use to which yon 
informed me it was your desire to destine 
them. 

‘ My promise was pledged with the condition, 
that if the letters were found to contain any- 
thing which should render them improper for 
tho pubhc eye, you would dispense with the 
performance of it. You will have the goodness, 
I am sure, to pardon my recalling this stipula- 
tion to your recollection, as I shall bo loath to 
appear negligent of that obligation which is 
always implied in an epistolary confidence. In 
the reservation of that right I have read them 
over with tho most scrupulous attention, but I 
have not seen in them the slightest cause on 
that ground to withhold them from you. But 
though not on that, yet on another ground, I 
own I feel a little, yet but a little, reluctance to 
part with them — I mean on that of my own 
credit, which I fear will suffer by tho informa- 
tion conveyed by them, that I was early in the 
possession of such valuable instructions for the 
beneficial employment of the influence of my 
late station, and (as it may seem) have so little 
availed myself of them. Whether I could, if it 
were necessary, defend myself against such an 
imputation, it little concerns the world to know. 
I look only to the effect which these rehes may 
produce, considered as evidences of the virtuefi 
of their author, and behoving that they will be 
found to display an uncommon warmth of private 
friendship, and a mind ever attentive to the 
improvement and extension of useful knowledge, 
and sohcitous for tho interests of mankind, I can 
clieerfully submit to tho little sacnfice of my 
own fame, to contribute to the illustration of so 
great and venerable a character. They cannot 
be better applied for that end than by being 
entrusted to your hands Allow me, with this 
offering, to infer from it a proof of tho very 
great esteem with which I have tho honour to 
jirofess myself, sir, your most obedient and 
most humble servant, 

‘Warren Hastings. 

*P.S. At some future time, and when you 
have no further occasion for these papers, I 
shall be obhged to you if you will return them ’ 

The last of the three letters thus graciously 
put into my hands, and which has already ap- 
peared in pubhc, belongs to this year; but I 
shall previously insert tho first two in the order 
of their dates. They altogether form a grand 
group in my biographical picture — 

* TO THE HONOURABLE WARREN HASTINGS, ESQ. 

^ March 1774. 

‘ Sir,— T hough I have had but httle persona! 
knowledge of you, I have had enough to mak* 
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me wish for more ; and though it be now a long 
time since I was honoured by your visit, I had 
too much pleasure from it to forget it By 
those whom we debght to remember, we are 
unwilling to be forgotten ; and therefore I can- 
not omit this opportunity of revivmg myself 
in your memory by a letter which you will re- 
ceive from the hands of my fnend Mr. Cham- 
bers,* a man whose purity of manners and vigour 
of mind are sufficient to make everything wel- 
come that he brings 

‘ That this IS my only reason for writing will 
be too apparent by the uselessness of my letter 
to any other purpose. I have no questions to 
ask , not that I want curiosity after either the 
ancient or present state of regions, in which 
have been seen all the power and splendour of 
wide-extended empire ; and which, as by some 
grant of natural superiority, supply the rest of 
the world with almost all that pride desires 
and luxury enjoys But my knowledge of them 
IS too scanty to furnish me with proper topics 
of inquiry; I can only wish for information 
and hope that a mind comprehensive like yours 
will find leisure, amidst the cares of your im- 
portant station, to inquire into many subjects 
of which the European world either thinks not at 
all, or thinks with deficient intelligence and un- 
certain conjecture I shall hope, that he who 
once intended to increase the learning of his 
country by the introduction of the Persian lan- 
guage, will examine nicely the traditions and 
histones of the East; that he will survey the 
wonders of its ancient edifices, and trace the 
vestiges of its rumed cities ; and that, at his 
return, we shall know the arts and opmions of 
a race of men from whom very little has been 
hitherto derived 

* You, sir, have no need of bemg told by me 
how much may ho added by your attention and 
patronage to experimental knowledge and natu- 
ral history There are arts of manufacture 
practised m the countiics m which you preside, 
which are yet very imperfectly known here, 
either to artificers or philosophers Of the 
natural productions, ammate and inammate, we 
yet have so little intelligence, that our books are 
filled, I fear, with conjectures about things 
which an Indian peasant knows by his senses 

‘ Many of those things my first wish is to see, 
my second to know, by such accounts as a man 
like you will be able to give 

* As I have not skill to ask proper questions, 
I have likewise no such access to great men as 
can enable me to send you any political infor- 
mation. Of the agitations of an unsettled 
g(»vernment, and the struggles of a feeble mini- 
stry, care is doubtless taken to give you moic 
exact accounts than I can obtain If you are 
inchned to interest yourself much m pubhc 


* Afterwards Sir Robert Chambers, one of his 
Majesty’s Judges in India.— Bos wbll. 


transactions, it is no misfortune to you to be 
distant from them. 

* That hterature is not totally forsaking us, 
and that your favounto language is not ne- 
glected, will appear from the book,* which I 
should have pleased myself more with sending, 
if I could have presented it bound; but time 
was wantmg. I beg, however, sir, that you 
will accept it from a man very desirous of your 
regard ; and that if you thmk me able to gratify 
you by anythmg more unportant, you will em- 
ploy me. 

* I am now going to take leave, perhaps a very 
long leave, of my dear Mr. Chambers. That he 
IS going to hve where you govern, may justly 
alleviate the regret of partmg ; and the hope of 
seeing both him and you again, which I am not 
wilhng to mingle with doubt, must at present 
comfort as it can, sir, your most humble servant, 

‘Sam. Johnson.* 

TO THE SAME. 

‘ London, Dec. 20, 1774. 

* Sir, — Being informed that, by the departure 
of a ship, there is now an opportunity of writing 
to Bengal, I am unwilhng to slip out of your 
memory by my own negligence, and therefore 
take the hberty of reminding you of my exist- 
ence, by sendmg you a book which is not yet 
made public. 

‘ I have lately visited a region less remote and 
less illustrious than India, which afforded some 
occasions for speculation , what has occuiTed to 
me I have put into the volume,* of which I beg 
your acceptance 

‘Men in your station seldom have presents 
totally disinterested , my book is received— let 
me now make my request. 

‘ Theie is, sir, somewhere within your govern- 
ment a young adventurer, one Chauncey Law- 
rence, whose father is one of my oldest friends. 
Be pleased to show the young man what coun- 
tenance is fit, whether he wants to be restrained 
by your authority or encouraged by your favour. 
His father is now President of the College of 
Physicians, a man venerable for his knowledge, 
and more venerable for his virtue 

‘ I wish you a prosperous government, a safe 
return, and along enjoyment of plenty and tran- 
quilhty —I am, sir, your most obedient and 
most humble servant, ‘Sam. Johnson.’ 

TO THE SAME. 

^ Jan 9, 1781. 

‘ Sir, — Amjdst the importance and multipli- 
city of affairs m which your great office engager 
you, I take the hberty of recallmg your atten- 
tion for a moment to hteiature, and will not pro- 


* Jones’ Persian Grammar —Boswell. 

* Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland —Boa* 
well. 
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long the interruption by an apology which your 
character makes needless. 

* Mr. Hoole, a gentleman long known and long 
esteemed m the India House, after having trans- 
lated TassOy has undertaken Ariosto. How well 
he IS qualified for his undertaking he has already 
shown. He is desirous, sir, of your favour in 
promoting his proposals, and flatters me by 
supposing that my testimony may advance his 
interest. 

* It IS a new thing for a clerk of the India 
House to translate poets ; it is new for a Gover- 
nor of Bengal to patronize learning. That he 
may find his ingenuity rewarded, and that learn- 
ing may flourish under your protection, is the 
wish of, sir, your most humble servant, 

‘Sam. Johnson ’ 

I wrote to him in February, complaining of 
having been troubled by a recurrence of the 
perplexing question of Liberty and Necessity , 
and mentioning that I hoped soon to meet him 
again in London — 

‘ TO JAMES BOaWELL, ESQ 

‘ March 14, 1781. 

‘ Dear Sir, — I hoped you had got rid of all 
this hypocrisy of misery. What have you to do 
with Liberty and Necessity’ Or what more 
than to hold your tongue about it? Do not 
doubt but I shall be most heartily glad to see 
you here again, for I love every part about you 
but your affectation of distress 

‘ I have at last finished my LtveSf and have 
laid up for you a load of copy, all out of order, 
so that it will amuse you a long time to set it 
right. Como to me, my dear Bozzy, and lot us 
be as happy as we can. We will go again to the 
Mitre, and talk old times over. — I am, dear sir, 
yours affectionately, ‘ Sam, J oiinson * 

On Monday, March 19, I arrived in London, 
and on Tuesday the 20th met him in Fleet 
Street, walking, or rather indeed moving along ; 
for his peculiar march is thus described in a 
very just and picturesque manner, in a short 
Life* of him published very soon after his 
death. — ‘When he walked the streets, what 
with the constant roll of his head, and the con- 
comitant motion of his body, he appeared to 
make his way by that motion, independent of 
hiB feet.* That he was often much stared at 
while he advanced m this manner, may easily 
be beheved , but it was not safe to make sport 
of one so robust as he was Mr Langton saw 
him one day, m a fit of absence, by a sudden 

' Published by Kearsley, with this well-chosen motto 
of Shakspeare’s — 

' From his cradle 

He was a scholar, and a ripe and good one , 

And to add greater honours to his age 

Than man could give him, he died ftanng Heaven ’ 
—Boswell. 


start, drive the load off a porter’s back, and 
walk forward briskly, without being conscious of 
what he had done. The porter was very angry, 
but stood still, and eyed the huge figure with 
much earnestness, till ho was satisfied that bi» 
wisest course was to be quiet, and take up hia 
burden again. 

Our accidental meeting in the street, after a 
long separation, was a pleasing surprise to us 
both. He stepped aside with me into Falcon 
Court, and made kind inquiries about my family, 
and as we were m a hurry going different ways, 
I promised to call on him next day ; he said he 
was engaged to go out in the morning. ‘ Early, 
sir?* said I JOHNSON: ‘Why, sir, a London 
mornmg does not go with the sun * 

I waited on him next evening, and he gave 
me great portion of his origmal manusenpt of 
his Lives of the Poets, which ho had preserved 
for me. 

I found, on visiting his friend Mr. Tlirale, that 
ho was now very ill, and had removed, I suppose 
by the solicitation of Mrs Thrale, to a house in 
Grosvenor Square I was sorry to sec him sadly 
changed in his appearance 
He told me I might now have the pleasure to 
see Dr. Johnson drmk wine agam, for he had 
lately returned to it. When I mentioned this 
to Johnson, he said, * I drink it now sometimes, 
but not socially.* The first evening that I was 
with him at Thrale’s, I observed he poured a 
laige quantity of it into a glass, and swallowed 
it greedily Everything about his character 
and manners was forcible and violent ; there 
never was any moderation , many a day did he 
fast, many a year did he refrain from wine ; but 
when he did eat, it was voraciously ; when he 
did drink wine, it was copiously. He could 
practise abstinence, but not temperance 
Mrs Thrale and I had a dispute, whether 
Shakspeare or Milton had drawn the most admir- 
able picture of a man * I was for Shakspeare, 
Mrs Thrale for Milton , and after a fair hearmg, 
Johnson decided for my opinion. 

I told him of one of Mr Burke’s playful 
sallies upon Dean Marlay,* *I don’t like the 

> Shakspeare makes Hamlet thus describe his 
father — 

* See what a grace was seated on this brow, 
Hyperion’s curls, the front of Jove himself, 

An eye like Mars, to threaten and command, 

A station like the herald. Mercury, 

New-lighted on a heaven-kissmg hill ; 

A combination and a form, indeed. 

Where every god did seem to set his seal. 

To give the world assurance of a man * 

Milton thus portrays our first parent, Adam — 

‘ His fair large front and eye sublime declared 
Absolute rule , and hyaemthme locks 
Round from his parted forelock manly hung 
Clust’nng, but not beneath his shoulders broad.' 

— Boswell. 

* Dr Richard Marlay, afterwards Lord Bishop oi 
Waterford, a very amiable, benevolent, and ingenious 
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Deanery of FernSf it sounds so like a barren 
title.* — ‘Dr. Heath should have it,* said I. 
Johnson laughed, and condescending to tnile 
in the same mode of conceit, suggested Dr 
Moss 

lie said, ‘ Mrs, Montagu has dropped me 
Now, sir, there are pcojde whom one should 
like very well to drop, but would not wish 
to be dropped by ’ He certainly was vain of 
the society of ladies, and could make himself 
very agreeable to them, when he chose it ; 
Sir Joshua Reynolds agieed with me that he 
could Mr Gibbon, with his usual sneer, con- 
troverted it, pcrhai^s in lesentmcnt of Johnson’s 
having talked with some disgust of his ugliness, 
which one would think a philosophc'i would not 
* mmd. Dean Marlay wittily observed, ‘ A lady 
may bo vain, when she can turn a wolf-dog into 
a lap-dog * 

The election for Ayrshire, my own county, 
was this spring tried upon a petition, before 
a committee of the House of Commons I was 
one of the counsel for the sitting member, and 
took the hberty of previously stating diflcrcnt 
points to Johnson, who never failed to see them 
clearly, and to supply mo with some good hints 
He dictated to me the following note upon the 
registration of deeds — 

‘ All laws are made for the convenience of the 
community ; what is legally done should be 
legally recorded, that the state of things may 
bo known, and that wherever evidence is re- 
qiusite, evidence may bo had For this reason, 
the obhgation to frame and establish a legal 
register is enforced by a legal iicnalty, which 
penalty is the want of that pcifcction and 
plenitude of right which a register would give 
Thence it follows tliat this is not an objection 
merely legal, for the reason on which the law 
stands being equitable, makes it an equitable 
objection 

‘ This,’ said he, ‘ you must enlarge on, when 
spealang to the committee. You must not 
aigue thcie, as if you were arguing in the 
schools ; close reasoning will not fix thou atten- 
tion — you must say the same thing over and 
over again, in different words If you say it 
but once, they miss it in a moment of inatten- 
tion. It 18 unjust, sii, to censure lawyers for 
multiplying woids when they argue , it is often 
necessary foi them to multiply words.* 

His notion of tiie duty of a Member of Parlia- 
ment sitting upon an election-committee was 
very high , and when he was told of a gentle- 
man upon one of those committees, who read 
the newsjiapers part of the time, and slept the 
lest, while the meiits of a vote were examined 
by the counsel ; and, as an excuse, when chal- 
lenged by the cluiiiman for such behaviour. 


man Ho was chosen a member of the Literal y Club 
tn 1777, and died in Dublin, July 2, 1802, m his 
seventy-fifth year —Malone 


bluntly answered, ‘ I had made up my mind 
upon that case;’ — Johnson, with an mdignant 
contempt, said, ‘ If he was such a rogue as to 
make up his mmd upon a case without hearing 
it, ho should not have been such a fool as to tell 
it * ‘I thmk,* said Mr. Dudley Long, now 
North, ‘the Doctor has pretty plamly made 
him out to be both rogue and fool.* 

Johnson’s profound reverence for the Hier- 
archy made him expect fiom bishops the highest 
degree of decorum ; he was offended even at 
their gomg to taverns. ‘A bishop,* said he, 
‘ has nothing to do at a tippling-house It is 
not indeed immoral in him to go to a tavern , 
neither would it bo immoral in him to whip 
a top in Giosvenor IScjuare ; but if he did, I 
hope the boys would fall upon him, and apply 
the whip to him. There are gradations in con- 
duct; there is morahty — decency — propriety. 
None of these should be violated by a bishop. 
A bishop should not go to a house where ho 
may meet a young fellow leading out a wench * 
Boswell ‘But, sn, every tavern does not 
admit women.* Johnson: ‘Depend upon it, 
sir, any tavern will admit a well-dressed man 
and a well-dressed woman ; they will not 
perhaps admit a woman whom they see eveiy 
night walking by their door, in the street. But 
a well diessed man may lead in a wtU-dressed 
woman to any tavern in London. Taverns sell 
meat and drmk, and will sell them to anybody 
who can eat and can drinlc. You may as well 
say, that a meicei will not sell silks to a woman 
of the town ’ 

lie also disappio\cd of bii5hoi)s going to routs, 
at least of tlieir staying at them longer than 
their jirescnco commanded respect. Ho men- 
tioned a particular bishoj) ‘ Poh 1 ’ said Mrs 

Thralc, ‘the Bishop of * is never minded 

at a rout * Boswell ‘ When a bishop places 
himself m a situation where he has no distinct 
charactei, and is of no consequence, ho degrades 
the dignity of his order * Johnson . ‘Mr Bi)S- 
well, madam, has said it as eoiicctly as it could 
be* 

Nor was it only m the dignitaiics of the 
Church that Johnson requued a jiarticular 
decoium and delicacy of behaviour; he justly 
considered that the clergy, as persons set apart 
for the sacred office of serving at the altar, and 
impressing the minds of men with the awful 
concerns of a future state, should be somewhat 
more serious than the generality of mankind, 
and have a suitable composure of manners 
A due sense of the dignity of their profession, 
independent of higher motives, will ever pre- 
vent them from losing their distmction in an 
mdiscriminate sociality , and did such as affect 
this know how much it lessens them m the eyes 
of those whom they think to please by it, they 
would feel themselves much mortified. 


* St Asaph's. 
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Johnson and his friend Beauclerk were once 
together in company with several clergymen, 
who thought that they should appear to ad- 
vantage by assuming tho lax jollity of men 
of the world, which, as it may be observed 
in similar cases, they earned to noisy excess. 
Johnson, who they expected would be enter- 
tainedf sat grave and silent for some time ; at 
last, turning to Beauclerk, he said, by no moans 
in *a whisper, * This merriment of parsons is 
mighty offensive.’ 

Even the dress of a clergyman should bo in 
character, and nothmg can be more despicable 
than conceited attempts at avoiding the appear- 
ance of the clerical order ; attempts which are 
as ineffectual as they are pitiful. Dr Porteous, 
now Bishop of London, in his excellent charge 
when pic&iding over tho diocese of Chester, 
justly animadverts upon this subject , and ob- 
serves, of a reverend fop, that he ‘ can be but 
half a heau ’ 

Addison, in the Spectator^ has given us a line 
portrait of a clergyman, who is supposed to be 
a member of his Club, and Johnson has exhi- 
bited a model, in the character of IMr IMudge, 
which has escaped the collectors of his woiks, 
but which ho owned to me, and which indeed 
he showed to Sir Joshua Bcynolds at tho time 
when it was written It beais the genuine 
marks of Johnson’s best manner, and is as 
follows — 

‘The Ilcvcrend Mr Zachaiiah Mudge, Pre- 
bendary of Exeter, and vicar of St. Andicw’s 
in Plymouth, a man equally emment for his 
virtues and abilities, and at once beloved as a 
companion and reveienced as a pastor lie had 
tho general cuiiosity to which no kind of know- 
ledge is indifferent oi supcifluous, and that 
general benevolence by which no order of men 
IS hated or despised 

‘His principles both of thought and action 
were great and comprehensive. By a solicitous 
examination of objections, and judicious com- 
parison of oi)posite aiguments, he attamed what 
inquiry never gives but to industry and perspi- 
cuity, a firm and unshaken settlement of con vie 
tion. But his firmness was without asjiciity , 
for, knowing with how much difficulty tiuth 
was sometimes found, he did not wonder that 
many missed it. 

‘ The general course of his life was determined 
by his profession , he studied the sacred volumes 
in the oiigmal languages , with what dihgence 
and success his Notes upon the Psalms give 
sufficient evidence. lie once endeavoured to add 
the knowledge of Arabic to that of Hebrew , 
but finding his thoughts too much diverted 
from other studies, after some time desisted 
from his purpose. 

‘ His discharge of parochial duties was exem- 
plary How his Sermons were composed may 
be learned fiom the excellent volume which he 
has given to the public , but how they were de- 


livered, can be known only to those that heard 
them ; for as he appeared m the pulpit, words 
will not easily describe him. His delivery, 
though unconstrained, was not negligent ; and 
though forcible, was not turbulent ; disdaining 
anxious mcety of emphasis, and laboured artifice 
of action, it captivated the hearer by its natural 
dignity, it roused the sluggish, and fixed the 
volatile, and detained the mind upon the sub- 
ject, without directing it to the speaker. 

‘ The grandeur and solemnity of the preachqr 
did not mtrude upon his general behaviour. At 
the table of his friends he was a companion com 
municative and attentive, of unaffected man 
ners, of manly cheerfulness, wilhng to please, 
and easy to be pleased. His acquaintance was 
universally sohcited, and his presence obstructed’ 
no enjoyment which religion did not forbid 
Though studious, he was popular , though argu 
mentative, ho was modest, though inflexible, 
he was candid, and though metaphysical, yet 
orthodox ’ ^ 

On Friday, March 30, I dined with him at 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, with the Earl of Charle- 
mont. Sir Annesley Stewart, Mr Eliot, of Poit- 
Eliot, ]Mr Burke, Dean hlarlay, IMr Langton : 
a most agieeablc day, of which I regret that 
every circumstance is not preserved , but it is 
unicasonable to require such a multiphcation 
of felicity 

Mr Eliot, with whom Dr Walter Harte had 
tiavellcd, talked to us of his Hut or y of Gustavus 
Adolphus, which he said was a veiy good book 
in the German translation. J oiinson : ‘ Harte 
was excessively vain He put copies of his book 
in manuscript into the hands of Lord Chester- 
field and Lord Gianville, that they might revise 
it Now how absuid was it to suppose that 
two such noblemen would revise so big a manu- 
&ciii)t Boor man ’ ho left London the day of 
the publication of his book, that ho might be 
out of the way of the great praise ho was to re- 
ceive ; and he was ashamed to leturn, when he 
found how ill his book had succeeded It was 
unlucky in coming out on the same day with 
Robertson’s History of Scotland. His hus- 
bandry, however, is good.’ Boswell; ‘So he 
was fitter for that than for heroic history • he 
did well, when he turned his sword into a 
ploughshare ’ 

Ml Eliot mentioned a curious liquor peculiar 
to his country, which the Cornish fishermen 
drmk They call it Mahogany , and it is made of 
two iiarts gin and one part treacle, well beaten 
together. I begged to have some of it made, 
which was done with proper skill by Mr Eliot. 

I thought it very good liquor , and said it was 
a counterpart of what is called Athol Porridge 
in the Highlands of Scotland, which is a mixture 

* London Chronicle, May 2, 1769 This respectable 
man is there mentioned to have died on the 3d ot April, 
that year, at Cofllcct, the scat of Thomaa Veale, Ewi.* 
in his way to Loudon — Boswell. 
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of whisky and honey. Johnson said, ‘That must 
be a better liquor than the Cornish, for both its 
component parts are better.* He also observed, 

‘ Mahogany must be a modem name : for it is 
not long since the wood called Mahogany was I 
known in this country * I mentioned his scale 
of liquors: — claret for boys, — port for men, — 
brandy for heroes. * Then,’ said Mr Burke, 

‘ let me have claret : I love to be a boy ; to 
have the careless gaiety of boyish days.* John* 
SON : ‘ I should dnnk claret too, if it would give 
me that j but it does not ; it neither makes boys 
men, nor men boys. You’ll be drowned by it, 
before it has any effect upon you * 

I ventured to mention a ludicrous paragraph 
in the newspapers, that Dr Johnson was learn- 
ing to dance of Vestris * Lord Charlomont, 
wishing to exite him to talk, proposed in a 
whisper, that he should be asked whether it was 
true. * Shall I ask him ’ ’ said his Lordship. We 
were, by a great majority, clear for the experi- 
ment. Upon which his Lordship very gravely, 
and with a courteous air, said, ‘ Pray, sir, is it 
true that you arc taking lessons of Vestris’’ 
This was risking a good deal, and required the 
boldness of a general of Irish Volunteers to make 
the attempt. Johnson was at first startled, and 
in some heat answered, ‘ How can your Lord- 
ship ask so simple a question ? * But imme- 
diately recovering himself, whether from un 
willingness to bo deceived or to appear deceived, 
or whether from real good humour, he kept up 
the joke : * Nay, but if anybody were to answer 
the paragraph, and contiadict it, I’d have a 
reply, and would say, that he who contradicted 
it was no friend either to Vestris or me. For 
why should not Dr Johnson add to his other 
powers a little corporeal agility’ Socrates 
learned to dance at an advanced age, and Cato 
learned Greek at an advanced age Then it 
might proceed to say, that this Johnson, not con- 
tent with dancing on the ground, might dance 
on the rope ; and they might introduce the 
elephant dancing on the rope A nobleman* 
wrote a play, called Love in a Hollow Tree. He 
found out that it was a bad one, and therefore 
wished to buy up all the copies, and burn them 
The Duchess of Marlborough had kept one , and 
when he was against her at an election, she had 
i. new edition of it printed, and piefixed to it, 

48 a frontispiece, an elephant dancing on a rope , 
to show that his Lordsliip’s wiitmg comedy was ( 
18 awkward as an elephant dancing on a rope ’ 

On Sunday, April 1 , I dined with him at Mi 
Thralo’s with Sir Philip Jennings Clerk and Mr 
Perkins, who had the supeiintendence of Mr 
Thrale’s brewery, with a salary of five hundred 
pounds a year. Sir Philip had the appearance 
of a gentleman of ancient family, well advanced 


* Tlie celebrated Gaetano Vestns, professor of 
dancing 

^ Wdliam, the first Viscount Grimston — Boswell. 


in life. He wore his own white hair in a bag 
of goodly size, a black velvet coat, with an em- 
broidered waistcoat, and very rich laced ruffles ; 
which Mrs. Thrale said were old-fashioned, but 
which for that reason I thought the more re- 
spectable, more like a Tory ; yet Sir Philip was 
then in Opposition m Parhament. ‘Ah, sir,’ 
said Johnson, ‘ ancient ruffles and modem prin- 
ciples do not agree * Sir Philip defended the 
Opposition to the American war ably and with 
temper, and I jomed him. He said the ma- 
jority of the nation was against the ministry. 
Johnson : ‘I, sir, am against the ministry ; but 
it IS for having too little of that, of which Op- 
position thinks they have too much. Were I 
mimster, if any man wagged his finger against 
me, he should be turned out ; for that which it 
IS in the power of Government to give at pleasure 
to one or to another, should be given to the sup- 
porters of Government If you will not oppose at 
the expense of losmg your place, your opposition 
will not be honest, you will feel no serious griev- 
^ ance ; and the present opposition is only a con- 
test to get what others have. Sir Robert Wal- 
pole acted as I would do. As to the American 
war, the sense of the nation is with the ministry. 
The majority of those who can understand is 
with it ; the majority of those who can only hear^ 
is against it ; and as those who can only hear 
are more numerous than those who can under- 
stand, and opposition is always loudest, a ma- 
jority of the rabble will be for opposition.* 

This boisterous vivacity entertained us ; but 
the truth in my opinion was, that those who 
could understand the best were against the 
American war, as almost every man now is, 
when the question has been coolly considered 

Mrs. Thrale gave high praise to Mr Dudley 
Long (now North) Johnson - ‘Nay, my dear 
lady, don’t talk so Mr Long’s character is very 
short. It is nothing Ho fills a chair. He is 
a man of genteel appearance, and that is all.* I 
know nobody who blasts by praise as you do : 
for whenever there is exaggerated praise, every- 
body is set against a character They are pro- 
voked to attack it. Now there is Pepys , * you 
praised that man with such disproportion, that 
I was incited to lessen him, perhaps more than 

> Here Johnson condescended to play upon the 
words long and ihorrt But little did he know that, 
owing to Mr Long’s reserve m his presence, he was 
talking thus of a gentleman distinguished amongst his 
acquaintance for acuteness of wit,— one to whom, I 
think, the French expression * II petiUe d'espnt ’ is 
particularly suited lie has gratified me by mention- 
ing that he heard Dr Johnson say, ‘Sir, if I were to 
lose Boswell, it would bo a limb amputated ’ — Bos- 
well. 

* William Weller Pepys, Esq , one of the Masters in 
the High Court of Chancery, and well known in polite 
circles My acquaintance with him is not sufficient to 
enable me to speak of him from my own judgment 
But I know that both at Eton and Oxford he was the 
intimate fnend of the late Sir James Macdonald^ the 
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he deserves His blood is upon your head By 
the same piinciiile, your malice defeats itself ; 
for your censure is too violent And yet,* look- 
ing to her with a leering smile, * she is the first 
woman in the world, could she but restiain that 
wicked tongue of hers she would be the only 
woman, could she but command that little 
whirligig * 

Upon the subject of exaggerated praise I took 
the liberty to say, that I thought there might 
be very high praise given to a known chaiacter 
which deserved it, and therefore it would not 
be exaggerated Thus, one might say of Mr 
Edmund Burke, he is a very wonderful man 
Johnson ‘ No, sir, you would not be safe, if 
another mnn had a mmd peiveisely to contra- 
dict He might answei, “Where is all the 
wonder ’ Buikc is, to bo sure, a man of uncom- 
mon ahilitit"", with a great quantity of matter m 
his mind, and a gic.it fluency of language in his 
mouth But we aic not to be stunned and as 
tonished by him ” So you see, sir, even Buikc 
would suffei, not from any fault of Ins own, but 
fiom your folly ’ 

Mis Thrale mentioned a gentleman who had 
acquired a foitune of £‘4000 a year in tiadc, but 
w IS ihsolutcly miserable, bec.ause ho could not 
talk in company , so miscr.ilile, that he was im- 
pelled to lament his situation in thcstieet to , 

wliom ho hates, and who he knows despises Inm 

* I am a most unhappy man,’ said he * I am 
invited to conversations I go to conveisations ; 
but, al.is ’ I have no conversation ’ Johnson 

* Man commonly cannot bo successful in diffeiont 
ways This gi'iitleman has spent, in getting 
£1000 a ycir, the time in which he nnght have 
leaint to tilk, and now lie cannot talk * Mr 
Pei kins made a shiewd and droll remark . ‘ If he 
liad got his £1000 a year as a mounteb.xnk, he 
might have leaint to talk at the same time that 
he was getting his foi tune ’ 

Some other gentlemen came in. The con- 
versation concerning the person whose character 
Di Johnson had trexted so slightingly, as ho 
did not know his merit, was icsumed Mis 
Thr.ile said, You think so of him, sir, because 
he IS quiet, and does not cxeit himself with 
force You’ll be saying the same thing of 

Mr there, who sits as quiet — ’ This was 

not well bied , and Johnson did not let it pass 
xvithout coirection ‘ N.iy, madam, what right 

have you to talk thus ’ Botli Mr and I 

have reason to take it ill You may talk so of 

Mr , but why do you m.xke me do it’ 

have I s.xid anything against Mr ? You 

have id him, that I might shoot him, but I 
have not shot him ’ 

One of the gentlemen said he had seen three 
foho volumes of Dr. J ohnson’s sayings collected 

by me * I must put you right, sir,* said I ; 
‘for I am very exact in a authenticity. You 
could not see folio volumes, for I have none ; 
you might have seen some in quaito and octavo. 
This IS an inattention which one should guard 
ag.xinst ’ Johnson ‘ Sir, it is a want of concern 
about veracity He docs not know that he saw 
any volumes If he had seen them, he could 
liave lemcmbcrcd tlieir size.’ 

Mr Thiale appeared veiy lethargic to day I 
saw him again on JMonday evening, at which 
time he was not thought to bo in immcdi.ite 
d.inger , but early on the morning of Wcdnesd.ay 
the 4 th he expiied Johnson was in the house, 
and tliiis mentions the event ‘I felt almost 
the last flutter of his pulse, and looked for the 
Last time upon the f.ice that for fifteen ye.ais had 
never been turned upon me but with icspect and 
benignity ’ ^ Upon th.it day there was a call of 
the Liter iry Club , but Johnson .ipolugizcd for 
his absence by the following note . — 

‘ Wednesday. 

‘Mr Johnson knows th.at Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds and the other gentUmen will excuse his 
mcoinpli xnce with the c ill, wlicn they aie told 
that Mr Thr.ilo died this morning ’ 

IMr Till ale’s death was a very essential loss to 
Johnson, who, although ho did not foresee all 
that afterwaids hnppened, was sufficiently con- 
vinced tli.it the comforts which Mi Tin ale’s 
family .iffoidod him, would now in a gieat mea- 
suro cexsc He, however, continued to show a 
kind attention to his widow and cliildien as 
long .IS it w.as acceptable , and ho took upon Inm, 
with a \ery earnest concern, tlio office of one of 
his executois, the impoitancc of winch seemed 
grenterthan usual to Inin, fiom his ciicumstanccs 
h.iving been always such, tliat he had scarcely 
any sli.ue in the real business of life His 

fiicnds of the Club were in liopes that Mi. 
Tin .lie nnght have made a lihei.il piovision for 
him for his life, which, as IMr Tin ale left no 
son and a veiy laigc foitune, it would have 
been highly to his honour to have done , and, 
considering Dr Johnson’s age, could not have 
been of long diuation , but he he<iucatlied him 
only two hundred pounds, which was the legacy 
given to each of his executors I could not but 
be somewh.it diveited by hearing Johnson talk 
in a pompous manner of his new ofllcc, and par- 
ticularly of the concerns of the bievveiy, which 
it was at last resolved should be sold Lord 
Lucan tells a very good stoiy, wliieh, if not 
pi cciscly exact, is cei tainly ehai .ic ti ristical that 

* Prayers and Med^tation’^, p 191 — Br)SWLi l. 

Johnson’s expressions on tins oec.ision remind u« 
of Isaac Walton's eulogy on Whitgift, in his Life of 
Hooker *Hc live<l to be present at the expir.ation of 
her [Q Eliz.abeth’8] last breath, and to behold tlio 
(losing of those c}cs that had long looked upon hun 
with reverence and allection ’ — Kearnev 

2F 

Marcelhis of Scotland, whoso extraordiiury talents, 
le.aming, and virtues, will ever be remembered with 
admiration and regret —Boswell. 
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when the sale of Thrale’s brewery was going 
foiward, Johnson appeared bustling about, with 
an inkhorn and pen in his button hole like an 
exciseman ; and on being asked what he really 
considered to be the value of the property 
which was to be disposed of, answered, ‘ We 
are not here to sell a parcel of boilers and vats, 
but the potentiality of growing rich beyond the 
dreams of avarice ’ ‘ 

On Friday, April 6, he earned me to dine at 
a club, which, at his desire, had been lately 
formed at the Queen’s Arms in St Paul’s 
Churchyard He told Mr. Hoole that he 
wished to have a City Club, and asked him to 
collect one, ‘but,’ said he, ‘don’t let them 
be lotb ’ Tlie company were to-day very 
sensible, well behaved men I have preserved 
only two iiaiticuUrs of his conversation. He 
said he was glad Lord George Gordon had 
escaped, rather than that a pieccdent should 
be established for hanging a man for coii’itructtve 
treason, which, in consistency with his true, 
manly, constitutional Toryism, he considered 
would be a dangerous engine of arbitrary power 
And ujioii its being mentioned that an opulent 
and very indolent Scotch nobleman, who totally 
resigned the management of his affairs to a man 
of knowledge and abilities, had claimed some 
merit by s lying, ‘ The next best thing to manag- 
ing a man’s own affairs well, is being sensible 
of incapacity, and not attempting it, but having 
a full confidence in one wlio can do it ’ John- 
son ‘Nay, sir, this is piltry There is a 
middle coiiise Lot a m m give apxdication, 
and depend upon it he will soon get above a 
desi)icable state of helidcs&ness, and attain the 
power of acting for himself ’ 

On Sitiiiday, Apiil 7, I dined with him at 
]Mi nof)lo’s, with Governor Houchier and 
(^iptvin Oime, both of wliom had been long m 
the East Indu'b , and being men of good sense 
andobscivation, weie veiy cnici taming John 
son dcfi nded tlie oiiental n gulation of diffeicnt 
CL('>tcs of men, winch wis olgicicd to as tot illy 
destiuctive of the hopes of iibing in society by 
pci son il meiit. He showed that theie was a 
pi iticipk m it sufTiciently idausible by analogy 
‘We see,’ said he, ‘m metals that thcic are 
diffcicnt siiecics , and so likewise in animals, 
though one si)eiios may not differ veiy widely 
fiom anothei, as in the species of dogs,— tlie cui, 
the spaniel, and the mastift. The Biahinins 
aie the inastifls of minkind ’ 

On Thursday, Apiil 12, 1 dined with him at 
a bishop’s, wheie weie bir Joijhna Reynolds, 
Ml Reicngei, and some moie company He 
bid dined the day befoie at another bishoji’s 
I b ive unfoitunatcly lecoidcd none of Ins con- 
veisition at the bishop’s where wo dined 
together, but I have jireseived his ingenious 


* Messi s n in 1 ly, Pei kins, & Co became proxttietors 
of the biewtiy on gi\mg the sum of jei35,000 


defence of his dining twice abroad in Passion- 
week, — a laxity m which I am convinced he 
would not have indulged himself at the time 
when he wrote his solemn paper m the Rambler ^ 
upon that awful season It ajixieared to mo, 
that by being much moie m company, and enjoy- 
ing more luxurious living, he had contracted a 
keener relish for pleasure, and was consequently 
less rigorous in his religious rites. This he 
would not acknowledge ; but he reasoned with 
admirable sophistry, as follows ‘Why, sir, a 
bishop’s calling company together m this week 
IS, to use the vulgar phrase, not the thing. But 
you must consider laxity is a bad thing but 
jireciseness is also a bad thing , and your gcncial 
character may be more hurt by preciseness than 
by dining with a bishoj) in Passion-week. 
There might bo a handle for reflection It 
might be said, “ He refuses to dine with a bishoi) 
m Passion-week, but was three Sundays absent 
from chuich”’ Boswell ‘Very tme, sir 
But suiqiose a man to be uniformly of good con- 
duct, would it not be better that he should 
icfuse to dine with a bishop in this week, and 
so not encourage a bad practice by his exanqile ’ 
Johnson* ‘Why, sir, you aie to consider 
whether you might not do more harm by lesson- 
ing the influence of a bishoji’s charactei by 
your disajipiobation m refusing him, than by 
going to him ’ 

‘TO MBS LUOY POKTFR, IN LICII FIELD. 

‘ London, Api il 12, 1781. 

‘Dear Madaat, — Life is full of troubles I 
have just lost iny dear fiiond Thialo I ho ])0 
he is liapjiy , but I have had a gieat loss I am 
otherwise pretty well. I requiie some caioof 
myself, but that care is not inofrectual , and 
when I am out of oidci, I think it often my own 
fault 

‘The siiring is now making quick advances 
As it IS the sexson in which the whole woild is 
enlivened and inviqoiatcd, I hoxio that both you 
and I sliall jiait ike ot its benefits My desiio is 
to see Lichhcdd , but being left executor to my 
fiieiid, I know not whether I can be sji irod But 
I will tiy, foi it is now long since we saw one 
another, and how little we can luomise oiiiselxes 
many moic intei views, we are taught by hoiiily 
examples of mortality Let ns tiy to lixe so as 
that mortality may not be an evil Write to me 
soon, my de<iicst; your Ictteis will give me 
great x>lcasiire 

‘I am Sony that Mr Porter has not had his 
box, but by sending it to Mr ]\Lithias, wlio 
very readily undeitook its conveyance, I did 
the best I could, and xieihaxis before now he 
has it. 

‘ Be so kind as to make my comi»limcnts to my 
fi lends , I have a great value for their kindness, 
ind hoiie to enjoy it before summer is past Do 
write to me — I am, dearest love, your most 
humble servant, ‘Sam. Johnson.’ 
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On Fiiday, Apiil 13, being Good Friday, I 
went to St Clement’s Church with him as usual 
Tliere I saw again his old fellow - collegian, 
Edwaids, to whom I said, *I think, sir. Dr 
Johnson and you meet only at church * ‘ Sir,’ 
said he, ‘ it is the best place we can meet in, 
except Heaven, and I hope we shall meet tliere 
too ’ Dr Johnson told me that there was very 
little communication between Edwards and him, 
after their unexpected renewal of acquaintance 
‘But,’ said he, smiling, ‘he met me once, and 
said, “ I am told you have wiitten a very pretty 
book called the Rmnhler ” I was unwilling that 
he should leave the world m total darkness, and 
sent him a set ’ 

Ml Berenger visited him to-day, and was very 
pleasing We talked of an evening society for 
conversation at a house in town, of which we 
were all members, but of which Johnson said, 
‘It will never do, sir There is nothing scived 
about there, neitlier tea, nor cofTec, nor lemon- 
ade, nor anytliing whatever , and depend upon 
it, sir, a man does not love to go to a place fiom 
ubence he comes out exactly as he went in ’ I 
endeaioured, for argument’s sake, to maintain 
that men of learning and talents might have 
vciy good intellectual society, without the aid 
of any little gratifications of the senses. Bercn- 
gei joined with Johnson, and said that without 
these any meeting would be dull and insipid 
He would therefore have all the slight refresh- 
ments , nay, it would not be amiss to have some 
cold meat and a bottle of wine upon a side- 
boaid ‘Sir,’ said Jolmson to me with an air 
of tiiumph, ‘Mr Bcicngcr knows the world 
Eveiybody loves to have good things furnished 
to them without any tiouble. I told Mrs 
Till ale once, tliat as she did not choose to have 
caid tables, she should have a profusion of the 
best swcctmc its, and she would be suie to have 
company enough to come to her ’ I agrcc<l with 
my illustrious fiiend upon this subject , for it 
has pleased God to make man a composite ani- 
mal, and where there is nothing to refiesh the 
body, the mind will languish 

On Sunday, Apiil 15, being Easter Day, after 
solemn worship in St Paul’s Church, I found 
him alone , Dr Scott, of the Commons, came in 
He talked of its having been said, that Addison 
vnote some of his best papers in the Spectatoi 
when warm with wine Dr Johnson did not 
seem willing to admit this Dr Scott, as a con- 
firmation of it, related that Black stone, a sober 
man, composed his Commentai tes with a bottle 
of 1 ) 01 1 before him ; and found his mind iiivigo- 
lated and sui)poited, in the fatigue of his great 
woik, by a temperate use of it. 

I told him, that in a company where I had 
lately been, a desire was exinessed to know In's 
authority for the shocking story of Addison’s 
•ending an execution into Steele’s house ‘ Sir,’ 
said he, ‘ it is generally known ; it is known to 
all who are acquainted with the literary history 


of that period it is as well known as that ho 
wrote Cato ’ Mr Thomas Sheridan once de- 
fended Addison to me by alleging that he did it 
in order to cover Steele’s goods fiom other credi- 
tors, who were going to seize them. 

AVo talked of the difference between the mod® 
of education at Oxford, and that in those col- 
leges where instruction is chiefly conveyed by 
lectures. Johnson. ‘Lectures were once use- 
ful , but now, when all can read, and books are 
so numerous, lectures are unnecessary If your 
attention fails, and you miss a part of the lec- 
ture, it IS lost ; you cannot go back as you do 
upon a book ’ Dr Scott agreed with him ‘ But 
yet,’ said I, ‘ Dr Scott, you yourself gave lec- 
tin es at Oxford ’ He smilc<l. ‘ You laughed^’ 
then said I, ‘ at those who came to you ’ 

Dr Scott left us, and soon afterwaids we went 
to dinner. Our company consisted of Mrs Wil- 
liams, Mrs Desmoulins, Mr Lovett, ]\lr Allen, 
the printer [Mr Macbean], and Mis Hall, sister 
of the Keverend Mr John Wesley, and resem- 
bling him, as I thought, both in figure and man- 
ner Johnson produced now, for the fiist time, 
some handsome silver salveis, which he told me 
he had bought fourteen years ago , so it was a 
great <lay I was not a little amused by observ- 
ing Allen perpetually struggling to talk in the 
manner of Johnson, like the little fiog m the 
fable blowing himself up to resemble the stately 
ox. 

I mentioned a kind of religious Robin Hood 
Society, which met eveiy Sunday evening at 
Co ichmakers’ Hall, for free debate , and that 
the subject for this night was, the text which 
relates, with other miracles which happened at 
our Saviour’s death, ‘ And #the graves were 
ojicncd, and many bodies of the saints which 
slept aiose, and came out of the graves after His 
rcsuiicciion, and went into the holy city, and 
appealed unto many ’ Mrs Hall said it was a 
very cuiious subject, and she should like to hear 
it discussed. Johnson (somewhat warmly) • 

‘ One would not go to such a place to hear it ; 
one would not be seen in such a place — to give 
countenance to such a meeting ’ I, however, 
resolved that I would go. ‘ But, sir,’ said she 
to Johnson, ‘ I should like to hear you discuss 
it ’ lie seemed reluctant to engage m it She 
talked of the resuiiection of the human race in 
general, and mamtained that we shall bo raised 
with the same bodies Johnson ‘ Nay, madam, 
we see that it is not to be the same body , for the 
Scripture uses the illustration of grain sown, and 
wo know that the grain which glows is not the 
same with what is sown. You cannot suppose 
that we shall nse with a diseased body , it la 
enough if there be such a sameness as to distin- 
guish identity of person ’ She seemed desiroua 
of knowing more, but he left the question m 
obscuiity 

Of apparitions he observed, * A total disbelief 
of them IS adverse to the opmion of the exiai 
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ence of t)ie soul between death and tho last 
day ; the question simiily is, whether depaited 
Bpiiits ever have tho power of making them- 
selves perceptible to us. A man who thinks ho 
has seen an apiiarition, can only be convinced 
himself ; his authoiity will not convince another , 
and his conviction, if rational, must be founded 
on being told something which cannot be known 
but by supernatural means ’ 

He mentioned a thing as not unfrequent, of 
which I Iiad novel licaid bcfoio, — being callcdy 
that IS, healing one’s name pronounced by the 
voice of I known person, at a great distance, far 
beyond the possibility of being reached by any 
sound uttned by human oigaiis. An acquaint- 
anc(‘, on wliose veracity I can depend, told me, 
tliat walking homo one evening to Kilmarnock, 
he litard himself called fiom a wood, by the 
voice of a bi other who had gone to America , 
and the next packet brought accounts of that 
brother’s death Macbean asseited that this 
inexidicable calling was a thing very well known 
Hi .Johnson said, that one day at Oxford, as he 
was turning the key of his chamber, he heaid 
his mother distinctly call — /S’diii She was then 
at Liclilicld , but nothing ensued. This pheno- 
menon IS, I think, as wondeiful as any other 
mystciious fact, which m iny people are very 
slow to believe, or rather, mdeed, reject with 
an obstin ite contempt. 

Some time after this, upon his making a rc- 
maik which escaped my attention, Mrs Wil- 
liams and iMrs Hall were both together stiiving 
to answci him He gicw angry, and called out 
loudly, ‘ Nay, when you both speak at once it is 
intolciable ’ But checking himself, and soften- 
ing, he said, ‘ Tint one may say, though you ate 
l.idies ’ Then he biightened into gay humour, 
and addressed them in the words of one of the 
songs in The Jhgyars" Opera 

* liuL two at a time theic s no moital can bear * 

‘What, sii,’ said I, ‘are you going to turn 
Captain Machcath’^ Theie was something as 
pleas intly ludicrous in this scene as can be 
imagined The contrast between Macheath, 
Polly, and Lucy — and Dr Samuel Johnson , 
blind, peevish Mrs Williams, and lean, lank, 
pleaching Mis Hall, was exquisite. 

I stole away to Coachmakcls’ Hall, and heard 
the difticult text of which we had talked, dis- 
cussed with great decency and some intelligence 
by seveial speikeis Theie was a diffeicnce of 
opinion as to the .ippearancc of ghosts in modern 
times, though the aiguinents for it, supported 
by Mr Addison’s authority, preiionderated 
Tho immediate subject of debate was embar- 
rassed by the bodies of tho saints liavmg been 
said to iibc, and by the question what became 
of them afterwards did they leturn agamto 
their graves, or were they translated to heaven’ 
Only one evangelist mentions the fact (Matthew, | 
sLxvii. 52, 53), and tho commentatois whom I 


have looked at do not make the passage clear. 
There is, however, no occasion for our under- 
standing it further than to know that it was 
one of the extraordinary manifestations of 
divine iiower, which accompanied the most im- 
lioitant event that ever happened, 

CHAPTER LIV. 

1781. 

On Fiiday, April 20, I spent with Johnson 
one of the happiest days that I remember to 
have enjoyed in the wliole course of my life. 
Mis (ill lick, whose giief for the loss of her 
hush ind was, I behove, as sincere as wounded 
affection and admiiation could produce, had 
tins day, for the hist time since his death, a 
select paity of his fiiends to ilme with her 
The company was. Miss Hannah Moic, who 
lived with her, and whom she called her chap- 
lain , Mrs Boscawen, IMrs Elizabeth Carter, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Di Burney, Dr .Tohnson, 
and myself We found ourselves very elegantly 
entertained at her house m tho Adelplii, 
where I have passed many a pleasing hour with 
him ‘who gladdened life’ ISlie looked well, 
talked of hei husband with comjdaccncy, and 
while she cast her eyes on Ins portrait, which 
hung over the chimney-piece, said that ‘ death 
was now the most agiceablo object to hei ’ The 
very semblance of David Gariick was cheering 
Mr Beaucleik, with happy piopiiety, insciibed 
under that hnc portrait of him, which by Lady 
Diana’s kindness is now the projieity of my 
fiiend Mr Langton, the following passage tiom 
his beloved JShakspeare — 

* A merrier in m, 

Witlnii tlic hunt of becoming mirth, 

I ncvci spent an houi 's t ilk with il 
Ills e'vc biu» ts nctasion loi Ins wit. 

For evoy obiect that tho one dotli catch. 

The otlier turns to a muth-nioving n st , 

Which his fan tongue (Conceit’s expositoi) 
Delivers m such ipt and giaiious wools. 

That aged cais jd ly tiuant at his tah s, 

And joungei he iijngs aie quite lavislied. 

So sweet ind voluble is his di8( ouise ’ ^ 

Wo were all in fine spnits, and I whispered 
to Mrs Boscawen, ‘ I believe this is as much as 
can be made of life ’ In addition to a splemhd 
cnteitamnient, wo were regaled with Lichfield 
<ilc, winch had a peculiar appropiiate value 8ir 
Toshua, and Dr Burney, and I, diank coidially 
of it to Dr Johnson’s health, and though he 
would not join us, he as coidially answeied, 

‘ Gentlemen, I wish you all as well as you do 
me ’ 

The general effect of this day dwells upon my 
mind in fond remembrance , but I do not find 
much conversation recorded What I have pre- 
served shall be faithfully given. 

* Love's Labour Lost, Act ii sc 1. 
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One of the company mentioned Mr Thomas 
Hollis, the strenuous Whig, who used to send 
over Europe presents of democratical books, with 
their hoards stamped with daggers and caps of 
hberty Mrs. Carter said, ‘ He was a bad man • 
ho used to talk uncharitably * J ohnson ‘ Poh ! 
poll ! madam ; who is the worse for being talked 
of uncharitably’ Besides, he was a dull, poor 
creature as ever lived ; and I believe he would 
not have done harm to a man whom he knew to 
be of very opjiosite principles to his own I re- 
member once at the Society of Arts, when an 
advcrtibcment was to be drawn up, he iiointcd 
me out as the man who could do it best This, 
you will obseive, was kindness to me I, how- 
ever, slipped away, and escaped it ’ 

Mis Caitcr having said of the same jicrson, 
‘I doubt he was an atheist,’ — Johnson. ‘I 
don’t know that lie might pciliajis have be- 
come one, if he had had time to riijen (smil- 
ing) He might have exuhtraied mto an 
atheist ’ 

Sir Joshua Tleynnlds pi used Mudge’s Sn- 
tnons Johnson ‘Mudge’s Sermons are good, 
but not piactical He giasps more sense than 
he can hold , ho takes more corn than he can 
make into meal ; he opens a wide prospect, but 
it IS so distant, it is indistinct I love Blau’s 
Sermons Though the dog is a Scotchman, and 
a riesbytcii.in, and oveiy thing he should not 
be, I was the first to praise them Such was 
my candour’ (smiling) IMiis BohCAWFN ‘Such 
his great meiit, to get the better of all your 
imjudices ’ Johnson ‘Why, madam, let us 
compound the mattei , let us asciibe it to my 
candour and his meiit ’ 

In the evening we had a large company in the 
drawing-room , sever.il ladies, the Bishop of 
Kill iloe. Dr Percy, Mr Ch.nnberlayne of the 
Treasury, etc etc. Somebody said, the life of 
a meie liteiaiy man could not be very entci- 
t lining Johnson ‘But it certainly may 
This IS a remaik which has been m.ide, and 
repeated, without justice , why should the life 
of a literal y man be less entertaining than the 
life of any other man’ Are theie not as inte- 
lesting vaiieties in such a life’ As aliteiary 
it maybe very entci taming ’ Koswlll ‘But 
it must be better surely, when it is diveisified 
with a little active vaiiety — such as his having 
gone to Jamaica , or — his having gone to 
the Hebiides.’ Johnson was not displeased 
at this 

Talking of a very respectable author, he told 
us a curious circumstance in his life, which was, 
that he had married a pimtei’s devil Rky 
NOLDS ‘ Aprintei’s devil, sir ’ Why, I thought 
a printer’s devil was a creature with a black 
face and in rags ’ Johnson • ‘Yes, sir But I 
suppose he had her face washed, and put clean 
clothes on her. (Then looking veiy seiious and 
very earnest ) And she did not disgrace him ; 
the woman had a bottom of good sense.’ The 


word bottom^ thus introduced, was so ludicrous, 
when contrasted with his gravity, that most of 
us could not forbear tittering and laughing; 
though I recollect that the Bishop of Killaloe 
kept his countenance with perfect steadiness, 
while Miss Hannah IMore slily hid her face be- 
hind a lady’s back who sat on the same settee 
with her His pride could not bear that any 
expression of his should excite ridicule, when 
he did not intend it , he therefore resolved to 
assume and exeiciso despotic power, glanced 
sternly around, and called out, in a strong 
tone, ‘ Where’s the merriment ’ ’ Then collect- 
ing himself, and looking awful, to make us feel 
how he could impose re&tiamt, and as it were 
searching his mind for a still more ludicrous 
word, ho slowly pronounced, ‘ I say the woman 
was fundamental h/ sensible , ’ as if he had said, 
Hear this now, and laugh if you dare We all 
s.it composed as at a funeral 

He and I walked awny together ; we stopped 
A little while by the rails of the Adelphi, look- 
ing on the Thames , and I said to him, with 
some emotion, that I was now thinking of two 
fi lends we had lost, who once lived in the build- 
ings behind us, Beauclerk and Gariick ‘Ay, 
sir,’ said he tendoily, ‘and two such fiiends as 
cannot be supplied ’ 

For some time after this day I did not see him 
very often , and of the conversation which I did 
enjoy, I am soiry to find I have preserved but 
little I was at this time engaged in a vaiiety 
of other matters, which required exeition and 
assiduity, and iieccssaiily occupied almost all 
my time 

One day having spoken very freely of those 
wlio were then in power, he said to me, ‘Between 
ourselves, sir, I do not like to give Opposition 
the satisfaction of knowing how much I dis- 
approve of the Ministry * And when I men- 
tioned that Mr Burke had boasted how quiet 
the nation was in Geoige the Second’s leign, 
when AVhigs were in power, coinjiaied with the 
present reign, when Tones governed, — ‘Why, 
sii,’ said ho, ‘ you are to consider that Tories, 
having more reverence for government, will not 
oppose with the same violence as Whigs, who, 
being unrestrained by that iiimciple, will oppose 
by any means ’ 

This month he lost not only Mr Thrale, but 
another fiiend, Mr William Strahan, junior, 
printer, the eldest son of his old and constant 
fiiend, pnnter to his Majesty. 

* TO MRS STRAHAN. 

* April 23, 1781. 

‘Dear Madam, — The gnef which I feel for 
the loss of a very kind friend is sufficient to 
make mo know how much you suffer by the 
death of an amiable son . a man, of whom I 
think it may be truly said, that no one knew 
him who does not lament him. 1 look upon 
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myself as having a friend, another friend, taken 
from me 

* Comfort, dear madam, I would give you, if I 
could , but I know how httle the forms of con- 
solation can avail. Let me, however, counsel 
you not to waste your health in unprofitable 
sorrow, but go to Bath, and endeavour to pro- 
long your own life ; but wlien wo have all done 
all that we can, one fiiend must in time lose 
the otlici — I am, dear mad \m, youi most humble 
•eivant, ‘isAM JoH^bON ’ 

On Tuesday, May 8, I had the pleasure of 
again dining witJi Jolinson and Mr Wilkes at 
Mr Lilly’s No vctiotuition was now rcquiied 
to bring tin m together, for Johnson was so well 
satisfied with the fuimcr inteiview, that he was 
very gl id to meet Wilkes ag iin, who was this day 
sc itcd betwocii Dr Beattie and Dr Johnson 
(between TnitJi and Reason, as Geneial Paoli 
said when I told him of it) Wilkes ‘ I have 
been thinking, Dr Johnson, that there should 
bo a bill brouglit into Parliament that the con- 
troverted elections for Scotland should be tiled 
in that country at their own Abbey of Holyrood- 
hoiise, and not hero , for the consequence of 
trying them here is, that we have an inundation 
ot Scotch uHui, who come up and never go back 
again Now here is Boswell, who is come uiion 
the election for his own county, which will not 
last a foitnight’ Johnson: ‘Nay, sir, I see 
no reason wliy they should bo tiied at all , for, 
you know, one Scotchman is as good as another ’ 
Wilkes. ‘Pray, Boswell, how much may be 
got in a year by an advocate at the Scotch bar’’ 
Boswell ‘ I believe, two thousand pounds ’ 
AVilkes ‘ How can it bo possible to spend that 
money in Scotlind’’ Johnson; ‘AVhy, sir, 
the money nny bo spent in England ; but there 
is a hardei question. If one man in Scotland 
gets possession of two thousand pounds, what 
remains for all the rest of the nation ?’ Wilkes 
‘ You know, in the last war, the immense booty 
which Tliurot carried off by the complete plunder 
of seven Scotch isles , he re-embarked with three 
and sixpence * Here again Johnson and Wilkes 
joined m extravagant sportive raillery upon the 
supposed poverty of Scotland, which Dr Beattie 
and I did not think it woith our while to dispute 

The subject of quotation being introduced, 
Mr Wilkes censured it as pedantry. Johnson 
‘No, sir, it is a good thing; there is a community 
of mind in it. Classical quotation is the parolt 
of literary men all over the woild * Wilkes 
‘ Upon the Continent they all quote the Vulgate 
Bible Shakspeare is chiefly quoted here , an<l 
we quote also Pope, Prior, Butler, Waller, and 
sometimes Cowley * 

We talked of letter-writing JOHNSON: ‘It 
is now become so much the fashion to publish 
letters, that, in order to avoid it, I put as little 
into mine as I can ’ Boswell: ‘Do what you 
will, sir, you cannot avoid it. Should you even 


wiite as ill as you can, your letters would be 
published as curiosities : 

** Behold a miracle ! instead of wit, 

See two dull lines with Stanhope’s pencil wi it ” ’ 

He gave us an entertaining account of Bd 
Flint, a woman of the town, who, with some 
ecccntiic talents and much eilrontery, foiced 
hei self upon his acquaintance ‘Bet,’ said he, 
‘ wrote hei own life in verse, ^ which she brouglit 
to me, wishing that I would furnish her with a 
preface to it (laughing) I used to say of her, 
tliat she was geneially slut and diunkaid ; occa- 
sionally, whole and thief She had, howovei, 
genteel lodgings, a spinnct on which she pi lyed, 
and a boy that walked bcfoie her chan Poor 
Bet was taken iqi on a charge ot stealing a 
counteipane, and tried at the Old Bailey Cliu f 
Justice Willes, who loved a wench, summed up 
f ivoui ably, and she was acquitted ^ A1 tei wliicli. 
Bet said, with a giy and satisfied an, “Now 
that the countcipuic is own, I sli ill make a 
petticoat of it ” ’ 

T liking of oratory, Mr AVilkes desciibed it 
as accompanied with all the cliaims of poetical 
exi)rcssion. Johnson ‘No, sir, oiatoiy is 
the power of beating down your adveisaiy’s 
aiguments, and putting btttci in then place ’ 
AVilkes ‘But this does not move tlie pas 
sums’ Johnson* ‘He must be a weak man 
who 18 to be so moved ’ AVii.kes (inmiiig a 
cdebiated oiator) ‘Amidst all the hiilhancy 
of [Buike’s] imagination, and tlio exubeianee of 
Ins wit, thoie is a sti inge wint of taste It was 
obseived of Aiielles’s Vi'iius,’ that her flesh 
seemed as if she liad been nourished by roses 
hi8 oratory would sometimes make one suspect 
that he eats potatoes and drinks wliisky ’ 

Mr AVilkes ob&eived, how tenacious we are of 
foims in this countiy , and gave as an instance, 
the vote of the House of Commons foi remitting 
money to pay the aimy m Amciica in Pot turjal 

' Johnson, whoso memory was wondci lully u t( nlive, 
romemherod the first lour hues of this onions i'KxIik- 
tiun, which liavcbeen ( oinmunicatcd to me h} a^ouiig 
lady of his acqiuiiitaiK o — 

* When fust T diew my vital hri ilh, 

A little minikin I ( ame upon c nth , 

And thdi I came from a d iiK ihode, 

Into this gay and gaud> woild ’ 

—Boswell 

* The aceount which Johnson had received on this 
o( casioii w.is not quite accurate Bet was tiled at the 
Old Bailey in Septeiribei 175S, not hy the Chief Justice 
here alluded to (who, however, tiicd anotlier cause on 
the same day), but before Sir William ^loreton, Re- 
corder , and she was acquitted, not lu consequence of 
any favourable bumminrf vp of the )udge, but because 
the prosecutrix, Mary Walthow, could not piove that 
the goods charged to have been stolen (a counterjiane, 
a silver spoon, two napkins, etc ) weie her piopeity 
— Maloni. 

* Mr Wilkes mistook the objection of Euphranor to 
the Theseus of Rarihasius for a desciiptioii of the 
Venus of Ajielles Vule Plutirch, ‘Bellone an pace 
claiiores Aihenienses ’ — Kearney 
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pteceSf wh,en, in reality, the remittance is made 
not in Portugal money, but in our specie 
Johnson . ‘ Is there not a law, sir, against ex- 
porting the curient coin of the realm’’ 
Wilkes: ‘Yes, sir, but might not the House 
of Commons, in case of real evident necessity, 
order our own current com to be sent into our 
own colonies’’ — Here Johnson, with that quick- 
ness of recollection which distingiushod him so 
eminently, gave the Middlesex Patriot an admir- 
able retort upon his own ground ‘Sure, sir, 
you don’t think a resolution of the House of 
Commons equal to the law of the land ’ Wilkes 
(at once perceiving the aiqdication) * ‘ God 
f 01 bid, sir ’ — To hear what had been treated 
with such violence in 2'hc False Alarm now 
tuined into pleasant repartee was extiemely 
aqieeable. Jolinson went on ‘Locke obseives 
well, that a juohibition to cxpoi-t the current 
coin IS impolitic , for when the bal inco of tiade 
happens to be against a state, the curient com 
must be expoited.’ 

Mr Loauclerk’s great libi ary was this season 
sold in London by auction l\li Wilkes said, he 
wondeied to find in it such a numerous collec- 
tion of SCI mens; seeming to think it stiangc 
that a gentleman of Mr Beauchik’s chaiacter 
m tile gay woild should have chosen to have 
nuTiy compositions of that kind Johnson 
‘Why, sii, you aic to consider that sermons 
make a considerable branch of English litera- 
tuie, so that a libiaiy must be vciy irniieifect 
if it has not a numeioiis collection of sci mons * 
and m all collections, sir, the desiie of aug- 
menting them glows stronger m propoition to 
the advance in acquisition, as motion is accele- 
1 ated by the continuance of the impetus Besides, 
sir,’ looking at Mr Wilkes with a placid but 
significant smile, ‘a man may collect sermons 
with intention of making himself better by them 
I hope INIr Beaucleik intended that some time 
or other that should be the case with him ’ 

Mr Wilkes said to me, loud enough for Dr 
Johnson to hear, ‘ Dr J ohnson should make me 
a present of his Lives of the PoctSy as I am a 
poor patiiot who cannot afford to buy them ’ 
Johnson seemed to take no notice of this Innt , 
but m a little while he called to Mr Dilly, 
‘Pray, sir, be so good as to send a set of my 
Lit es to Mr Wilkes, with my compliments ’ 
This was accordingly done ; and Mr Wilkes jiaid 
Dr Johnson a visit, was couiteously received, 
and sat with him a long time. 

The company gradually dropped away. Mr 


* Mr Wilkes probably did not know that there is in 
an English sermon the most comprehensive and lively 
ac(^unt of that entertaining faculty, for which he 
himself was so much admired. It is in Dr Barrow’s 
first volume, and fourteenth sermon, ‘ Against Foolish 
Talking and Jesting ’ My old acquaintam e, the late 
Corbyn Moiris, in his ingenious on Wit, Humour y 
and Ridicule, calls it ‘ a profuse description of wit ’ — 
Boswell. 
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Dilly himself was called down-stairs upon busi- 
ness; I left the room for some time; when I 
returned, I was struck with observing Dr. 
Samuel Johnson and John Wilkes, Esq , hter- 
ally Ute-i\-tete, for they were reclined upon 
their chairs, with their heads leaning almost 
close to each other, and talking earnestly, in a 
kind of confidential whisper, of the personal 
quarrel between George the Second and the 
King of Prussia Such a scene of perfectly easy 
sociality between two such opponents in the 
war of political contioversy, as that which I 
now beheld, would have been an excellent sub- 
ject for a picture It iiresented to my mind the 
bappy diys which are foretold in Sciiptuic, 
when the lion shall lie down with the kid ^ 

After this day there was another pretty long | 
interval, dining which Dr Johnson and I did 
not meet When I mentioned it to him with 
legict, lie was pleased to say, ‘Then, sii, let us 
live double ’ 

About this time it was much the fashion for 
seveial ladies to have evening assemblies, whcio 
the fair sex might participate in convcisation 
ivith liteiary and ingenious men, animated by a 
desire to please. These Societies weie denomi- 
nated Blue-stoclinq Club’s, the ongin of which 
title being httle known, it may bo worth while 
to relate it One of the most eminent mcmbeis 
of those societies, when they liist commenced, 
was Mr Stillingfleet,’* whose diess was remaik- 
ably grave, and in paiticular it was oliseiied 
that he wore blue stockings fSuch was the 
excellence of his conveisition, that liis absence 
was felt as so gicat a loss, that it used to bo 
Slid, ‘Wo can do nothing without the blue 
stochtnqs,* and thus by degiees the title was 
established Miss Hannah More has admiiably 
desciibcd a Blue-stocling Club in her * Bas 
Bleu,* a poem m which miny of the persons 
who were most conspicuous there are mentioned. 

Johnson was prevailed with to come some- 
times into these circles, and did not think him 
self too grave even for tlie lively JMiss Monckton 
(now Countess of Coik), who used to have the 
finest bit of blue at the house of her mother, 
Lady Galway Her vivacity enchanted the 
sage, and they used to talk together with all 
imaginable ease A singular instance happened 
one evening, when she insisted that some of 
Sterne’s wiitings weie veiy pathetic. Johnson 
bluntly denied it ‘ I am sure,’ said she, ‘ they 
have affected me ’ — ‘Why,’ said Johnson, smil 
ing, and rolling himself about, ‘ that is because, 
dearest, you’re a dunce.’ When she some time 


> When I mentioned this to the Bishop of Killaloe, 
‘With the goat,’ said his Loidship Such, however, 
was the engiging politeness and pleasantry of Mr 
Wilkes, and such the social good huiiiour of the bisliop, 
that when they dined togctlier at Mi Billy’s, wlieie 1 
also was, they were mutually agreeable — Boswell 
* Mr Benjamin Stillingfleet, author of tracts relat 
Ing to natural history, etc —Boswell. 
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atterwanh mentioned tins to him, he said, with I therefore insert here some miscellaneous articles 


cqii il truth and politeness, ‘ Madam, if I had 
thought so, I ceitainly should not have said it.’ 

Another evening Johnson’s kind indulgence 
towards me had a pretty difficult trial I had 
dined at the Duke of Montrose’s -with a veiy 
agieeable party, and his Grace, according to his 
usual custom, liad ciiculateil tlie bottle very 
fiecly Loid Graham and I went together to 
Miss Monckton’s, where I ceitainly was in ex- 
tiaordinary spiiits, and aliove all fear oi awe 
In the midst of a gre it numbei of persons of the 
first rank, amongst whom I recollect, with con- 
fusion, a noble 1 uly of the most stately deLoium, 
I placed myself next to Johnson, and tliinking 
myself now fully his mitch, talked to him in a 
loud .ind boistcious manner, dcsiious to let the 
company know how I could contend with Ajax 
I iiaiticul Illy remember picssing him upon the 
value of the plcasuics of the imagination, and 
as an illusti ition of my argument, asking him, 

‘ Wliat, sir, supposing I were to fancy that the 

(naming the most charming Duehess in Ins 

Majesty’s dominions) were in love withme, should 
I not be VI ly hippy’’ My fiicnd, with much 
address, evaded my intcnog itoiies, and kept 
mo as quiet as possible, but it may easily be 
conceiveil how he must have felt * IIowivci, 
wlnn a few days .ifterwards I waited upon him 
and m ide an apology, ho behaved with the most 
fiiendly gentleness 

AVliilc I rennined in London tins year, John- 
son and I dined together at sevcial places I 
rceollect a pi icid day at Dr Duttor’s, who had 
now removal from Derby to Lower Giosvenor 
Street, London, but of bis conveisation on 
that and other occasions, during this period, I 
neglected to keep any regular record, and shall 

1 Next (lav T < iKkavoumd to "iie wli it had ha])]^ ik d 
the iiKist ingtiiious turn 1 could, by tlie following 
vasts — 

TO THr irONOUHAnLE MISS MO\( KlON 

Not th it M itli lir ox( ('111 lit Monti use 
1 hid the h ipimuss to dine , 

Net that I lite lioni t iblo losf', 

Fioin Gnliains wit, lioni gi^ncroub wine 
It was not these alone whu h led 
On s H Kd in inneis to eni lo.ieli 
And inadi' mt IllI what most 1 die id, 

Johnson’s lust flown, and sell-uxuoach 
But wlien 1 cntu d not abash •!, 

Fi(")m youi biiglit eves wtie shot suth i i>!». 

At once iiitoxn itiou Hash d. 

And all iny liaint vv is in i Id izo ! 

But ntH a hiilliant bla/e, I own 
01 the dull smoke I in -yet asluun’d , 

I was i dicaiy luin giowii, 

And not enlighten d though mflaiu d. 

Vittiiu at oiu e to wine and love, 

I ho])p, M ilia, you’ll forgive , 

Whih' I invoke the pmvtis above, 

Tliat hcncefoith I may wiser live 
The lady wis generously forgiving, returned me an j 
obliging answi r, and I thus obt lined an Act of Ohhvion, I 
and took care never to otieud again — BobWLLL. I 


which I find in my Johnsonian notes 

His disorderly habits, when ‘making pro- 
vision for the day that was passing over him,* 
apiicar from the following anecdote, communi- 
cated to me by Mr John Nichols: — ‘In tlie 
year 17G3, a young bookseller, who was an ap- 
prentice to Mr Winston, waited on him with a 
subscription to his SfutLspenre , and observing 
that the Doctor made no entry m any book of 
the subsciiber’s name, ventured diffidently to 
ask whether he would please to have the gentle- 
man’s addiess, that it might be pioiicily in- 
serted in the punted list of subscribers — “/ shall 
punt 710 List of Sabsa lie) sT said Johnson, with 
great abniptnc&s , but almost immediately re- 
collecting himfeelf, added, very conqilacently, 

I “Sir, I have two very cogent reasons for not 
piintmg any list of siihsuibers , — one, that I 
have lost all the names, — the other, that I have 
spent all the money ” ’ 

Johnson could not brook appearing to he 
worsted in aigument, even when he had taken 
the wrong side, to show the force and dexterity 
of his talents When, theicfoie, he perceived 
that his opponent gamed ground, he had lecoui sc 
to some sudden mode of robust sojdiistiy Once, 
wlien I was piessing upon him with visible ad- 
vaiitigc, he stopped me thus ‘My dear Dos- 
wcll, let’s have no more of this , you’ll make 
nothing of it. I’d rather have you whistle a 
Scotch tunc ’ 

Giro, however, must ho taken to distinguish 
between Johnson wlien lie ‘ talked for victoiy,’ 
and Johnson when he h id no desne hut to in- 
foim and illustiate — ‘One of Johnson’s prin- 
cipal t dents,’ says an eminent fiicnd of liis,* 
‘ was shown in maintaining the wrong side of 
an argument, and in a sidendid perveision of 
the truth If you could contrive to have his 
fail opinion on a subjent, and without any liias 
from personal prejudice, or fiom a wish to he 
victonous in argument, it was wisdom itself, 
not only convin(3iiig, hut oveipoweuiig ’ 

lie had, however, all his life habituated him- 
self to consider conversation as a tiial of intel- 
lectual vigoui and skill , and to this, I think, 
wo may venture to ascribe tliat unexanqded 
iiclmess and hiilliancy which ajipeaied m liis 
own As a proof at once of his eagerness for 
colloquial distinction, and his higli notion of 
this eminent friend, he once addressed him 

thus — ‘ , we now have been seveial hours 

together , and you have said but one thing for 
which I envied you ’ 

He disliked much all speculative desponding 
considerations, which tended to discoiinige men 
from diligence and exertion. Ho was in this 
like Dr »Shaw, the great traveller, who, ^tr. 
Dames Barrington told me, used to say, ‘ I hato 

* Tlie late Right Hon. William Gciiaid Haiailton — 
Malonjb. 
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a cut hoao man * Upon being asked by a friend 
what he should think of a man who was apt to 
Bay 72on eat tanti,—' That he’s a stupid fellow, 
sir,* answered Johnson. ‘What would these 
tanti men be doing the while ’ ’ When I, in a 
low-spiritcd fit, was talking to him with indif- 
feience of the pursuits which generally engage 
us in a course of action, and in(piiring a reason 
for taking so much trouble; ‘Sii,’ said he, in 
an animated tunc, ‘it is diiving on the system 
of hfe ’ 

He told mo that he was glad I had, by General 
Oglethorpe’s means, become acquainted with 
JJl Shebbeare Indeed, that gentleman, what- 
ever objections woie made to him, had know- 
ledge and abilities much above the class of 
oidinary writers, and deserves to be lemembeied 
as a icspcctable name m literature, were it only 
for his admiiable Lettas on the Emjlish Nation^ 
undei the name of ‘ liattista Angeloni, a Jesuit ’ 
Johnson and IShebbeaie* weie frequently 
namid together, as having in foimer reigns had 
no piedilectioii for the family of Hanover T)ie 
auilior of tlie celebrated Heroic Epistle to Sn 
William Chainbirs, mtioduces them in one lino, 
in a list of tliose ‘who tasted the sweets of his 
pieseiit Majesty’s leign ’ {Such was Johnson’s 
c.uidid relish of the meiit of that satiie, that he 
allowed Di Goldsmith, as he told me, to lead it 
to him fiom beginning to end, and did not icfuse 
his pi also to its execution 

Goldsmitli could sonietmies take adventurous 
libeitics with hun, and escape unininishcd 
Heauclcrk told me that when Goldsmith talked 
of a piojcct for having a third theatre in Lon- 
don solely loi the exhibition of now plays, in 
01 del to dtdiver authors fiom the supposed 
tjuanny of nianigeis, Johnson tieated it shght- 
ingly, upon uhich Goldsjnith said, ‘Ay, ay, this 
may be nothing to you, who can now shelter 
yoiii self behind the coiner of a lansion,’ and 
Johnson bore this with good-humoui 

Johnson piaiscd the Kail of Cai lisle’s poems,* 
whu h his Loidship had iiublished with Ins name, 
as not disdaining to be a candidate for liteiary 
fame My fiiuid was of opinion, that when a 
man of lank apiicricd in that character, he de- 
scivcd to h ive las meiit handsomely allowed 
In tins I tlnnk he was more liberal than Mr 
Williim Whitehead, 111 his Ehgy toLord Villicis^ 
in mIucIi, under the jiretext of ‘supeiior toils 
demanding all their care,’ he disgoveis a jealousy 
of the great paying their court to the Muses . 

* to the chosen few 

Who (hue excel, thy tost nug aid aflTord , 

Tli(-ir aits, tlunr magic powers, with honours due 
F\ dt — but bo thyself wliat they iccoid ' 

1 lioeollectaludicious i)ai igiajthin tlio m wspapers, 
that the King liad pensioned both a i/t-btar and a 6Ae- 
bear — 11 os\vhl 

^ Fu d( lick Howard, fifth Earl of Carlisle lie was 
boHi in 174S, and died in lh25. He is well known as 
the guaidian ol Loid liyrou. 


Johnson had called twice on the Bishop of 
Killaloe before his Lordship set out for Ireland, 
having missed him the first time. He said, ‘ It 
would have hung heavy on my heart if I had 
not seen him. No man ever paid more atten- 
tion to another than he has done to me , * and 
I have neglected him, not wilfully, but fiom 
being otherwise occupied. Always, sir, set a 
high value on spontaneous kindness He whose 
inclination prompts him to cultivate your friend- 
ship of his own accord, will love you moie than 
one whom you have been at pains to attach to 
you * 

Johnson told me that he was once much 
plc.istd to find that a carpenter, who lived near 
him, was very ready to sliow him some things m 
his business which he wished to see ‘ It was 
paying,’ said he, ‘lespect to literatuie ’ 

I asked him if he was not dissatisfied with 
having so small a shaie of wealth, and none of 
those distinctions m the state which are the 
objects of ambition. He had only a jiension of 
three hundicd a year Wliy was he not in such 
ciicumstaiK es as to keep his coacli’ Why had 
ho not some considerable office’ Johnson; 
‘ {Sir, I have never complained of the world , noi 
do I think that I have reason to complain It 
IS lather to be wondered at that I have so much 
]\Iy pension is more out of tlie usual coui sc of 
things than any instance tliat I have known 
Here, su, was a man avowedly no friend to 
Government at the tunc, who got a pension 
without asking for it I never com ted the 
gicat, tliey sent for me ; but I tlimk they now 
give me up They are satisfied tliey have seen 
t nough of me ’ Ujion my observing that I could 
not believe this, for they must ccitainly be 
highly jileased by his conveisation , coiiscioua 
ot his own sii[)Ciiority, he answered, ‘No, sii ; 
great loids and gicat ladies don’t love to have 
then inoutlis stopped * This was very expies- 
sivc of the effect winch the force of his undci- 
standing and biilliancy of his fancy could not 
but produce , and, to be suie, they must have 


* This gave ino very great pleasure , for there had 
been onee a pretty siiiait altei cation between Dr 
Baiiiaid and him, iiiwn a question whttlitr a man 
could iinpiove hiiiist It aftei the age of foity-livo , wlien 
Johnson, in a hi^ty humour, expiesscd lumsell in a 
manner not quite eivil Hr Barnard made it the sub- 
ject of a copy ol j)l( asant vcises, in which he supiioseel 
himself to le iin elilUient pcilcctioiis liom difiucnt 
men The> concluded with delicate iiony — 

* Johnson shall teach me how to pi ice 
In t uiest light each bonovv’d giaeo , 

1 10111 him 1 11 Icain to write, — 

Copy his clear, famili ir stj le, 

And, by the loiighncss of his file, 

Grow, like himself, polite I’ 

I know not whether Johnson ever saw the poem, but 
I had occasion to find that as Hr Barnaul and he 
knew each other bettei, their mutual reguid inci eased. 
—Boswell. 
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found themselves strangely diminished in his 
company When I warmly declared how happy 
I was at all tunes to hear him ; — ‘ Yes, sir,* said 
he , ‘ but if you were Lord Chancellor, it would 
not be so ; you would then consider your own 
dignity * 

There was much truth and knowledge of 
human nature in this remark But certainly 
one should think, tliat in whatever elevated 
state of life a man who knew the value of the 
conversation of Johnson might be placed, 
though he might prudently avoid a situation in 
which he might apiiear lessened by comparsion, 
yet he would fiequcntly gratify himself in 
piivato with the participation of the rich intel- 
Icctu il entertainment which Johnson could fur- 
nish Strange, however, is it, to consider how 
few of the groat sought his society , so that if 
one were disposed to t ike occasion for satire on 
that account, very conspicuous objects present 
tJiemsolves. His noble friend. Lord Klibank, 
well observed, that if a great man jirocuiedan 
interview with Johnson, and did not wish to see 
him more, it showed a more idle curiosity, and 
a wretched want of relish for extraoidinaiy 
poweis of mind Mrs Thiale justly and wittily 
aceounted for such conduct by saying, tliat 
Johnson’s conversation was by much too strong 
for a 1)018011 accustomed to obsequiousness ind 
flatteiy , it was muatard in a youmj chUd's 
month/ 

One day, when I told him that I was a zealous 
Toiy, but not enough ‘according to knowledge,’ 
and sliould be obliged to him for ‘ a reason,’ he 
was so cindid, and expressed himself so well, 
tli.it I begged of him torepe.it what he had said, 
and I wioto down as follows. — 

‘ OF TORY AND WHIG. 

‘ A Wise Tory and a wise Whig, I believe, will 
agree Tlieir piinciples are the same, though 
their modes of tliinkmg are dilferout A high 
Tory makes government unintelligible , it is lost 
in the clouds A violent Whig inakob it impiac- 
ticable ; he is for allowing so much liberty to 
eveiy man, that there is not power enough to 
govern any man. The prejudice of the Toiy is 
for cst.ablishmeut , the prejudice of the iVliig is 
for innovation A Tory does not wish to give 
more rc.il power to Government, but tliat Go- 
vernment should have moie reverence. Tlieii 
they differ as to the Church. The Tory is not 
for giving more legal power to the Clei gy, but 
V ishcs they should have a considci able influence, 
founded on the opinion of mankind : the Whig 
18 for limiting and watchmg them with a nairow 
jealousy.* 

‘ TO MR. PERKINS. 

* June 2 , 1781 . 

* Sir, — However often I have seen you, I have 
hitheito forgotten the note, but I have now 


sent it ; with my good wishes for the prosperity 
of you and your partner,* of whom, from our 
short conversation, I could not judge otherwise 
than favourably. — I am, sir, your most humble 
servant, ‘Sam. Johnson.* 

On Saturday, June 2 , I set out for Scotland, 
and had promised to pay a visit in my way, as I 
sometimes did, at Southill, in Bedfordshire, at 
the hospitable mansibn of Squire Dilly, the elder 
brother of my worthy fiicnds the booksellers in 
the Poultry. Dc.*^ Johnson agreed to be of the 
party this year, With Mr Chailes Dilly and me, 
and to go and see Lord Bute’s seat at Luton Hoc 
He talked little to us m tlie carnage, being 
chiefly occupied in reading Dr W.itson’s^ second 
volume of ChcmitaJ Esmys^ winch he liked veiy 
well, and Ins own Piince of Alji/ssinia, on which 
lie seemed to be intensely hved , having told us 
tliat he had not looked at it since it was 
finished. I liajipcncd to take it out of my pocket 
this day, and ho seized upon it with avidity. 
He pointed out to mo the following rcmaikable 
p.issage . ‘ By what means,’ said the Prince, ‘ aio 
the Europeans thus powciful , or why, since they 
can so easily visit Asia and Afiica for trade or 
confpicst, cannot the Asi.itios and Africans in- 
vade tlieir coasts, plant colonics** in their 1101 ts, 
and give laws to tlicir naturxl piinces’ The 
same wind that cairied tliem back would bung 
us thither.’ ‘They aie moiopoweiful, sir, than 
we,’ answeied Imlac, ‘because they aie wisei. 
Knowledge will always predominate over ignoi- 
aricc, as man governs the otlier animals But 
why their knowledge is more than ours, I know 
not what reason can be given, but the iinseaich- 
able will of the Supreme Being ’ He said, 

‘ This, sir, no man can explain otherwise * 

AYc stopped at AYelwyn, where I wished much 
to see, in comi)any with Jolinson, the residence 
of the author of Night Thoug/itb, which was then 
possessed by his son. Mi Young Here some 
address was requisite, for I was not acquainted 
with Mr Young, and had I pioposid to Di 
Johnson that we should send to him, he would 
have checked my wish, and peihaiis been of- 
fended I therefore concerted with Mr Dilly, 
that I should steal away fiom Dr Johnson and 
him, and tiy what rccejition I could piocuie 
from Mr Young, if unfavourable, nothing was 
to be said , but if agreeable, I should return and 
notify it to them I hastened to Mi Young’s, 
found he was at home, sent in word that a 
gentleman desired to wait upon him, and xvas 


* Mr Barclay, a descendant of Roboit Barclay, of 
Uiy, the cclebiated apologist of tlie people called 
Quakers, and lemarkahle for maintaining the piin- 
ciples of his venerable progenitoi, witli as much of the 
elegance of modern manners as is consistent with 
piimitive simplicity —Boswell 

* Afterwaids Bishop of Lland.aff — Boswell. 

* The rhcciucians and C iitliaginiaus did jilant colo- 
nics m Europe — Keaiiney, 
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•hown into a parlour, where he and a young lady, 
his daughter, were sitting He appeared to be 
a plain, civil country gentleman ; and when I 
begged pardon for presuming to trouble him, 
but that I wished much to see his place, if he 
would give me leave, he behaved very cour- 
teously, and answered, * By all moans, sir , we 
are just going to drink tea , -will you sit doun’’ 
I thanked him, but said that Dr Johnson had 
come with me from London, and I must return 
to the mn to drink tea with him ; that my name 
was Boswell ; I had travelled with him m the 
Ilebndcs ‘ Sir,’ said he, ‘I should think it a 
gieat honour to see Dr Johnson heie Will 
you allow me to send for him’’ Availing 
myself of tins opening, I s ud that ‘ I would go 
myself and bung him, when ho had diunk tea , 
he knew nothing of my calling here ’ Having 
been thus successful, I hasteno<l back to tlie inn, 
and informed Dr Johnson tliat ‘ Mr Young, son 
ot Dr Young, the author of Nujht Thoufiht'^, 
whom I liad just left, desiied to have tlu honour 
of seeing him at tlie house wIktc his fathei 
lived ’ Di Johnson luckily made no inquiiy 
how this invitation had aiisen, but agiced to go , 
and when wo entered Mi Young’s pai lour he 
addressed him with a veiy polite bow, ‘Sir, I 
had a cuiiosity to come and sec this jdacc I 
had the honoui to know that gieat man, yom 
fathci ’ We went into the gaidcii, wliero wc 
found a gr ivcl walk, on eacli side of which was 
a row of trees, planted by Di Young, whicli 
formed a handsome Cothic aich, Dr John- 
son called it a fine giove. I beheld it with 
level ence 

We sat some time in the summer-house, on 
the outside wall of which wasinscnhed, ^ Amhu- 
lantcs in koito amUehant vocein Dci and, in 
reference to a biook by wluch it is situate<l, 

‘ Vuciidi recta qiii pioiogat hoi u?n,^ etc I sud 
to IMi Young, tliat 1 had been told his fathci 
was clieeiful ‘Sir,’ said he, ‘he was too wcll- 
bied a man not to he chceifiil in company , hut 
he was gloomy when alone ITo never was 
cheeiful after my mothci’s death, and he had 
met with many disappointments ’ Dr Johnson 
observed to me afterward, ‘That this was no 
favouiable account of Dr Young, for it is not 
becoming m a man to have so little acquiescence 
xn the ways of Providence, as to be gloomy be- 
cause he has not obtained as much picfcimcnt as 
he expected , nor to continue gloomy for the loss 
of his wife Grief has its time ’ The last pait 
of this censure was them etically made Practi- 
cally, we know that grief for the loss of a wife 
may be continued veiy long, m pioportion as 
affection has been sincere. No man knew this 
better than Dr. Johnson. 

Wo went into the church, and looked at the 
monument erected by Mr. Young to his father. 
Mr. Young mentioned an anecdote, that his 
father had received several thousand pounds of j 
4 ubsciiption-muncy for his Universal FassioUf 


but bad lost it in the South-sea ' Dr. Johnson 
thought this must be a mistake, for he had never 
seen a subscni^tion-book 

Upon the road we talked of the uncertainty of 
profit with which authors and booksellers engage 
in the publication of literary works JoiINbON ; 
‘My judgment, I have found, is no ccitain rule 
as to the sale of a book ’ Boswlll ‘ Pi.iy, sir, 
have you been much plagued witli author's send- 
ing you their works to revise’’ Johnson: 
‘No, sir; I have been thought a sour, suily 
fellow’ Boswell* ‘Veiy lucky for you, sii, 
in that lespcct ’ I must, hovvevei, observe, that 
notwitlistanding what lie now said, which he no 
doubt imagined at the time to be the fact, theie 
was, pel haps, no man who moie ficqueutly 
yielded to the solicitations c\cn of veiy obsciiio 
autliors, to lead their manusciipts, or moic libe- 
rally issistcd them with advice \nd coirection 

He found himself vciyhajqiy at Sepnre Dilly’s, 
where tlicie is always ahuiulaiicc of excellent 
faio, anil a iieaity wtlcome 

On Sunday, June J, wc all went to Southill 
Church, whii h is very near to Mi Dilly’s house 
It being the hist SumUy in the month, the lioly 
saciamcnt was adminiJticd, and I stayed to 
partake of it When I came aftei w ii ds in bo Dr 
Johnson’s loom, he said, ‘You did riglit to st ly 
and receive the communion , I had not thought 
of it ’ This seemed to imply that he did not 
choose to api)ioacli the iltar witliout a picvioiis 
piepaiation, as to whitli good nun enteitam 
diffeient oinnions, some holding that it is iiie- 
vciciit to i>aitake of tint oidinanco without 
considciable piemedit ition , othcis, that who- 
ever is a sinceie Chiistian, and in a proper 
flame of mind to dzschaige any other ritual duty 
of our icligion, may, without sciuple, disch uge 
this most solemn one A middle notion I htliov e 
to he tlie just one, which is, that communicants 
need not think a long tiam of jireparatory foinis 
indisiiensahly necessary; but neither should 
they rashly and lightly venture upon so awful 
and mystciious an institution Chiistians must 
judge each for himself, what dcgice of rctiie- 
ment and self examination is necessaiy upon 
each occasion 

Being in a frame of mind which I hope, for 
the fchcity of human nature, many expiiicnee, 
in fine weather, at the countiy-houso of a fiicnd, 
consoled and elevated by x>ious exercises, I ex- 
pressed myself with an unrestrained feivoui to 
my ‘Guide, Philosojihcr, and Fiicnd ’ ‘IMy 
dear sir, I would fain be a good man , and I am 
very good now. I fear God, and honour the 
King , I wish to do no ill, and to be benevolent 
to all mankind.’ He looked at me with a benig- 
nant indulgence ; but took occasion to give me 


» This assertion Is disproved by a comparison of 
dates The first four satires of Young were jaiTtlislicd 
m 1725 The South-sea s( heme (which appeals to be 
meant) was in ITiiO — Malonk. 
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wise and salutary caution. ‘Do not, sir, accus- 
tom yourself to trust to impreisions. There is 
a middle state of mind between conviction and 
hypocrisy, of which many are unconscious By 
tiusting to imiircssions, a man may giadnally 
come to yiedd to them, and at length be subject 
to them, so as not to be a free agent, or, what is 
the same thing in effect, to vippose that he is 
not a free agent. A man wlio is in that state 
should not be suffered to live , if he decLues he 
cannot help acting in a particular way, and is 
irresistibly inijadled, tlicie can be no confidence 
111 him, no nioie than in a tiger. But, sir, no 
man believes himself to be impelled inesistibly , 
we know that he who says he believes it, lies 
Favourable impressions at i)articular moments, 
as to the state of oui souls, may be deceitful 
and dangerous In g( neral, no man can be sure 
of his acceptance with God , some, indeed, may 
have had it levcaled to them St Paul, who 
wrought miracks, may have had a miracle 
wrought on himself, and may li ivc obtained 
supeinatural assuiaiice of paidon, and mcicy, 
and beititudc yet St I’aul, though he ex- 
j)! esses strong hope, also expi esses fear, lest, 
having preached to others, he himself should be 
a cast<iway ’ 

Tlic oi)mion of a learned bishop of our ac- 
quaint nice, as to theie being meiit in religious 
faith, being mentioned ,— Johnson ‘Why, yes, 
sir, the most licentious man, wcic lull opm 
bofoie him, wouhl not tike the most beuitiful 
sti limpet to Ills ai ms We must, as the Apostle 
s lys, live liy faith, not by sight ’ 

I talked to lumof oiigiiial sin, m consequence 
of the f ill of man, and of the atoninicnt made 
by oui Svviouu After some conveisation, 
winch he desired me to remembei, he, at my 
request, dictated to me as follows — 

‘With lespect to onginal siii, the inquiry is 
not necessaiy , for whatever is the cause of 
hum in coiruption, men are evidently and con- 
fessedly so coiiupt, that .ill the liws of heiven 
and euth aie msufheient to lestiain them liom 
ciinn s 

‘ WJiatever difficulty there may be in the con- 
cejUion of vie irious jninishments, it is an opinion 
which has h id possession of mankind in adages 
Theic IS no nation that has not used thejuactico 
of saciifices AVhoevcr, theiefoie, denies the 
piopriety of vicaiious punishments, holds an 
ojunion which the sentiments and pr.ictice of 
mankind have contiadicted fiom the beginning 
ot the world The gicat s.aciifice for the sins 
of mankind was offeicd at the de.ilh of the 
IMcssiih, who is called m Scripture, “The Lamb 
of God, that taketh aw.ay the sms of the woild ” 
I'o jiulge of the reasonableness of the scheme of 
redemiition, it must bo consielered as necessaiy 
to the goveininent of the univeisc, that Gotl 
should make known his iicrpetual and irrecon- 
cilable detestation of moral evil. lie might 
indeed punish, and punish only the olfeudeis , 


but as the end of punishment is not revenge of 
crimes, but propagation of virtue, it was more 
becoming the Divine clemency to find another 
manner of proceeding, less destructive to man, 
and at least eipially powerful to promote good- 
ness The end of punishment is to reclaim and 
wain That punishment will both reclaim and 
warn, which shows evidently such abhorrence 
of sm in God, as may deter us from it, or strike 
us with dread of vengeance when w e have com- 
mitted it This IS effected by vicarious iiunish- 
ment Notbmg could more testify the ojipohi- 
tion between the nature of God and moral evil, 
or more amply display His justice, to men and 
angels, to all orders and successions of beings, 
than that it was necessary for the highest and 
puicst nature, even for Divinity itself, to pacify 
the demands of vengeance by a painful dt ith ; 
of which the natuial effect will be, that when 
justice IS appeased, there is a proper place for 
the excicisc of mercy, and that such piojutia- 
tion shall supply, in some degree, the imi)cr- 
fections of our obcdieucc, and the inclhcicy of 
our repentance , for obedience an<l repent nice, 
such as we can perform, aie still necessary. 
Our Saviour has told us that he did not come 
to destroy the law, but to fulfil to fulfil the 
tyjucal law by the ptifornianco of wliat those 
types had forcsliown ; and the moral l.iw, by 
piccepts of greatci puiity and highei exulta- 
tion ’ 

Here be said, ‘ God bless yon with it ’ I ac- 
knowledged myself much obliged to him , but 
I begged that ho would go on as to the pio- 
pitiation being the chief object of our most holy 
faith. He then dictated this one otlici paia- 
giaph : 

‘ The peculiar doctrine of Christiainty is that 
of an univois.il saciificc and pcrpctu.il piopitix- 
tion Other i)io])hcts only i)iocl iimed the will 
and the tlireatemngs of God. Glnist satisfied 
His justice,* 

The Keverend Mr rxlmor,' Fellow of Qm en’s 
College, C.uubiidge, dined with us lie ev- 
piessed a wish that a better pi o vision weie 


* This unfortun.ate person, whose full nnme was 
ThoiM.is F^sclie Palmer, aftei wauls went to Pumlre, 
in biotlaud, where he ofliiiatcil as imnist( i to a coii- 
gu gation of till sect wlio call thimsclvis Unitui anis, 
trom a notion th it they distinctly woishij) oni: God, 
hecausG they deny tlie niystirions doctime of the 
Triniiy They do not adveit tint the gn Tt body of 
the Christian Church, in inaintaiumg th.it mystciy, 
m.amtain also the Unity of the Godhfvd the ‘ Ijunh y 
111 Unitv ! — thne persons and one God ’ Tlie Cliim h 
humbly adores the Divinity as exhibited in the Holy 
hcniituies The Unitan.an sect vainly piesumcs to 
tomiiiehcnd and deline the Almioiiiy Mr P, aimer 
having heated liis mind with political speculations, 
bec.amc so rnueh dissatisfied with our excellent Con- 
stitution, as to compose, publish, and ciieul.itc wiit- 
ings which were lound to be so seditious and daiigeious, 
that, upon being found guilty by a Jmy, the Coiiit of 
Justiciaiy m beotland sentenced him to tiansportatiou 
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made for pansh-clerks. Johnson: ‘Yes, sir, 
a pansh-clork should be a man who is able to 
make a will, or write a letter for anybody in 
the parish ’ 

I mentioned Lord Monboddo’s notion' that 
the ancient Egyiitians, with all their lc<irning 
and all their arts, were not only black, but 
woolly-haiied Mr Palmer asked, how did it 
appear upon examining the mummies? Di 
J ohnson approved of this test. 

Although upon most occasions I never heard 
a more strenuous advocate for the advant >g('s 
of wealth than Dr. Johnson, ho this day, I 
know not from what caprice, took the otliei 
side ‘I have not observed,’ sai<l he, ‘tliat 
men of very large foi tunes enjoy anything c\- 
traordiiiaiy tliat makes happiness What has 
the Duke' of Bedford’ What h.is the Duke of 
Dcvonsliire ’ The only great instance that I 
hive ever known of the enjoyment of wealth 
was tliat of Jamaica Dawkins, who, going to 
visit Palmyra, and lieanng that the way wis 
infested by robbers, hiied a troop of Tuikish 
hoi sc to guard him ’ 

Di Gibbons, the dissenting minister, being 
mentioned, ho said, ‘I took to Dr Gibbons’ 
And addiessing himself to Mr Chailes Dilly, 
added, ‘I shall be glad to see him Tell him, 
if he’ll call on me, and dawdle over a dish 
of tea in an afternoon, I shall take it kind ’ 

The Bev Mr Smith, Vicar of Southill, a very 
respectable man, with a very agreeable family, 
sent an invitation to us to dunk tei I re 
maiked Di Johnson’s very respectful polite- 
ness Though always fond of ehinging the 
scene, he said, ‘ We must have Mr Dilly’s h ave 
We cannot go from your house, sir, without 
your pcimi'Hsion ’ Wo all went, and wcie 
well sitisfud with our visit I, howevei, le- 
mcmber nothing jiaiticulai, except a nice dis- 
tiintion which Di Johnson made with rcsiiect 
to the power of memoiy, maintaining that for- 
getfulness was i m in’s own fault ‘ To icinem- 
her and to lecolhet,’ said lie, ‘aie dilleient 
tilings A man has not the power to it collect 
what IS not in his mind , but when a thing is 
in hits mind ho may remember it ’ 

The remark was occasioned by my leaning 
back on a chair, which a little before I had pei- 
ceivcd to be bioken, and idcading foigetfulncss 
as an excuse ‘ Sir,’ said he, ‘ its being broken 
was certainly in your mind.’ 

When I obseived that a housebreaker was in 

for fourteen years A loud cl am 0111 against tins 
sent( neo was made by some menibcis of both lloiist , 
of Parliament , but both Houses ajijuoved of it bj a 
great majority, and he was < oiivejed to the settlement 
lor convicts in New South Wales — BosniLL 

Mr T F Pilmer was of Queen’s CV)ll«ge, jn Cam- 
bridge, where be took the degiec of Mastei of Arts 111 
1772, and that of S T B in 1781 He died on liis 
return fiom Botany Bay, in the year lh03 — Malone 

* Taken from Heiodotus —Boswell. 


general very timorous: — J ohnson: ‘No won- 
der, sir ; he is afraid of being shot getting into 
a house, or hanged when ho has got ovil of it.* 

He told us that he had in one day written 
six sheets of a translation from the French ; 
adding, ‘ I should be glad to see it now. 1 wish 
that I had copies of all the pamphlets written 
against me, as it is said Pope had Had I 
known that I should make so much noise m the 
woild, I should have been at pams to col- 
lect them I believe theie is hardly a day in 
winch tlieic is not something about me m the 
newsiiajiers ’ 

On IMonday, June 4, we all went to Luton 
Hoe, to see Lord Bute’s magnificent seat, for 
winch I had obtained a ticket As we entered 
the park, I talked in a high stylo of my old 
fiiLiidslnp with Lord Mountstuart, and said, ‘I 
shall piobably be much at tins place * The sage, 
aware of human vicissitudes, gently checked 
me ‘ Don’t you be too suie of that ’ He made 
two or tin CO peculiar observations; as, when 
shown the botanical garden, ‘ Is not eicry garden 
a botanical garden’’ When told that there 
w IS a shiubbt'ry to the exti'iit of several miles 
‘ 'J’liat is m iking a veiy foolish use of the ground , 
a little of it IS veiy well ’ When it was p\o- 
liosed that we should walk on the pleasure- 
giound ‘ Don’t let us fatigue ourselves. Why 
should we walk there ’ Here’s a fine tice, let’s 
get to the top of it.’ But, upon the whole, he 
wis veiy much ideased He said, ‘This is one 
of the places I do not legiet having come to 
see. It IS a veiy stately place, indeed; in 
the house, magnificence is not saciificcd to 
convemc'Tice, nor convenience to magnificence. 
The libraiy is very splendid, the dignity of 
the rooms is veiy great, and the quiutity 
of pictures 18 beyond expectation — beyond 
hope ’ 

It happened, without any previous concert, 
that wo visited the seat of Lord Bute upon the 
King’s birthday, we dined and diaiik Ins 
Majesty’s health at an mn, in the vill ige of 

] iUton 

In the evening I put him in mind of his pro- 
mise to favour me witli a copy of his celebrated 
letter to the Eirl of Chesterfield, and he was 
at last pleased to conijily with this earnest re- 
ejuest, by dictating it to me fioin liis memoiy ; 
for he believed that he himself Lad no copy 
Thcie waa an aiiiniated glow in his counte- 
nince wliile he thus recalled his high minded 
iiidigiiatioii 

He laughed heartily at a ludicrous action in 
the CWrt of Session, in which I was counsel. 
The society of Ftotwators, or Attorneys, en- 
titled to piactiso m the inferior couits at Edin- 
burgh, had obtained a royal charter, in which 
they had taken care to have their ancient 
designation of Procurators changed into that 
of Solicitors^ from a notion, as they sup- 
posed, that it was more gented and this new 
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title they displayed by a public advertise- 
ment for a Oma al Meeting at their hall. 

It has been said that the Scottish nation is 
not distinguished for humour , and, indeed, 
what happened on this occasion may in some 
degree justify the remark , for although this 
society had contiived to make themselves a 
very prominent object for the ridicule of such 
as might stoop to it, tlie only joke to which 
it gave use w.is the following p.iiagraph, sent 
to the newspaper called the Caledonian Mcr- 
cuiy — 

‘ A correspondent informs us that the Wor- 
shipful Society of Chaldeans, Cadies, or Run- 
ning Stationeis of this city, are resolved, in 
mutation, and encouraged by the singular suc- 
cess of their brethren, of an equally respectable 
Society, to ajiply for a Charter of their Privi* 
leges, particularly of the solo privilege of PRO- 
cuiiiNG, m the most extensive sense of the word, 
exclusive of chairmen, porters, penny postmen, 
and other inferior ranks, their biethicn, the 
R— 1 — L S— L — KS, alias P — c — lis, he/oie the 
INI 1 MOR couits of this city, always ex- 
cei)t( d. 

‘Sliould the Worshipful Society be success 
ful, they arc fuithcr lesolved not to be pviltd 
up thcicby, but to demean themselves with 
moie ccpi.inimity and decency than tlic;r ll-y-ly 
learned^ and ici y nwdeU bicthien above men- 
tion eil have done, upon their late dignificatiou 
and exaltation ’ 

A majority of the members of the society pro- 
secuted Mr Robeitson, the imblislier of the 
papei, for damages , and the first judgment of 
tlie whole court very wisely dismissed the ac- 
tion • Sohentur risu tabulcc^ tu missus abibis 
Rut a new tiial or review was giantcd upon a 
petition, accoiding to the foims m Scotland 
This petition I was engaged to answer, and Di 
Jolinsou, with gicat alaciity, fuiaishedme this 
evening with wliat iullows — 

*A11 injury is either of the person, the for- 
tune, or tlie fame Now it is a ceitain thing, 
it 18 piovcibially known, that a jest breaks no 
bones They never have gamed half-a eiowu 
loss m the whole piofession since this ims- 
cluevous jiaragi.iph has aiijicaied, and as to 
then icputation, what is their rejiutation but 
an instillment of getting money ? If, thciefoic, 
they have lost no money, the question upon 
reputation may be answered by a very old 
l>ositioiii , — De minimis non cmat Proctor, 

‘ Whether there was, or was not, an animus 
injuiiaiidiy IS not worth inquiring, if no injmia 
can be proved But the tiuth is, theie was no 
animus injiuiandi. It was only an animus 
iiritandif which happening to be exercised 
upon a genus irritabilCy produced unexpected 


' Mr Ilol)Oitson altered this word to jocandi, ho 
having found in lilackstone that to imitate is action- 
able — BUvSW KLL, 


violence of resentment. Their irritability arose 
only from an opinion of their own importance, 
and their dehght in their new exaltation. What 
might have been borne by a Fiocurator could 
not bo borne by a Solicitor, Your Lordships 
well know that honores mutant moies. Titles 
and digmties play strongly on the fancy. As a 
madman is apt to think himself grown sud- 
denly great, so he that grows suddenly gieat is 
apt to borrow a httle from the madman. To 
co-operate with their leseiitnient would be to 
promote their frenzy , nor is it possible to guess 
to what they might piocecd, if to the new title 
of Solicitor should be added the elation of 
victory and tiiumph 

‘ We consider your Lonlshijis as the protectors 
of our rights and the guardians of oiii viitues , 
but believe it not included m your Ingh office, 
that you should flatter our vices or solace oui 
vanity , and as vanity only dictates this jiro- 
sccution, it 18 humbly hoped your Loidships will 
dismiss it. 

‘ If cvei y attempt, however light or ludicrous, 
to lessen anotlici’s reputation, is to be punished 
by a judicial sentence, what pumslimont can be 
sufficiently severe for him who attempts to 
dimmish the reputation of the Supicme Couit 
of Justice, by rcclamimg upon a cause alieady 
dctcimmcd, witliout any cliange in the st.ite of 
the question ’ Does it not imply liopcs tint the 
Judges will change theu opinion ’ Is not un- 
certainty and imonstancy in tlie highest (h'gice 
disieputablc to a Coiiit’ Does it not suppose 
that the former judgment Avas tcmcriiious or 
negligent ’ Docs it not lessen the confidence of 
the public? Will it not be said, that^wa est aat 
incognitum, aut tagiun^ and will not the conse- 


quence be drawn, miscia est saiitus ^ Will not 
the rules of action be obscure’ Will not he 
who knows liimself wiong to-day, hope that the 
Com ts of Justice will tbmk him light to-moirow’ 
Surely, my Lords, these arc attempts of dan- 
gcious tendency, which the solicitois, as men 
veised m the law, bhould have foicsceii and 
avoided. It was natuial foi an ignoiant jn inter 
to appeal from the Loid Oidmaiy; but fiom 
lawycis, the descendants of lawycis who ha've 
piactised for thiee bundled yc.ais, and have now 
laised themselves to a higher di nomination, it 
might be expected that they should know the 
icvercnce due to a judicial detciminatiori , and 
having been onco disimsscd, sliuuld sit down m 
silence,* 

I am ashamed to mention, that the Court, by 
a pluiality of voices, without having a single 
additional circumstance befoic tliom, reversed 
them own judgment, made a serious matter of 
this dull and foolish joke, and adjudged Mr. 
Robertson to pay to tlie society five pounds 
(sterling money) and costs of suit. The decision 
will seem strange to English lawyers. 

On Tuesday, June 5, Johnson was to return 
to London. He was very pleasant at breakfast, 
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I mentioned a friend of mine having resolved may come to you, I will take care that you shall 


never to mai ry a pretty woman. J ohnson : 
‘ Sir, it IS a very foolish resolution to resolve not 
to marry a pretty woman. Beauty is of itself 
veiy estimable. No, sir, I would prefer a pretty 
woman, unless there are objections to her. A 
pretty woman may be foolish ; a pretty woman 
may be wicked , a pretty woman may not like 
me But there is no such danger m marrying 
a pretty woman as is apprehended , she will not 
be persecuted if she docs not invite persecution 
A iiretty woman, if she has a mmd to be wicked, 
can find a readier way than another , and that 
IS all ’ 

I accompanied him in Mr Dilly’s chaise to 
ShefTord, where, talking of Lord Bute’s never 
going to Scotland, he said, ‘ As an Englisliman, 
I should wish all the Scotch gentlemen shouhl 
be educated in Engl.ind, and Scotland would 
become a province , tliey would spend all then 
lents in England ’ Tins is a subject of much 
consequence, and much delicacy. Tho advan- 
tage of an English education is unquestionably 
veiy great to Scotch gentlemen of talents and 
ambition , and regular visits to Scotland, and 
j)eihap8 other means, might be effectually used 
to prevent them from being totally estranged 
fiom their native countiy, any more than a 
Cumberland or Noi thumbeilaiid gentleman, 
who has been educated in the south of England 
I own, indeed, that it is no small misfoitune foi 
Scotch gentlemen, who have neither talents 1101 
ambition, to bo educated m England, whcio 
they may be peihips distinguished only by a 
nickname, lavish their fortune in giving expen- 
sive entertainments to those who laugh at them, 
and sauntei about as meie i<lle insignificant 
li.ingers on oven uj)on tho foolish great ; when, 
if they had been judiciously brought up at 
home, they might have been comfortable and 
Cl editable members of society 

At Sheffoid I li.nl another affectionate parting 
from my revered fiiend, who .s taken up by 
tho Bedford coach, and caiin . to tho metio- 
l)()li8. I went with JMessioiiis Billy to see some 
fi lends at Bedfoid, dined with tlio ofhccis of 
the militia of tho county, and next day jno- 
ceeded on my jouiiicy. 

‘ TO BENNET LANGTON, E&Q. 

* Bolt Court, Jiuit 16, 1781. 

‘Dear Sir, — How welcome your account of 
youibulf and youi invitation to your new house 
was to me I need not tell you, who considei oui 
fiiendship not only as foimcd by choice, but as 
matured by time We li vve been now long enough 
acquainted to have many images m common, 
and therefore to have a source of convcisation 
which neither the learning nor the wit of a new 
companion can supply 

‘ My Lives are now published ; and if you will 
tell me whether 1 shall send them, that they 


not be without them. 

‘You will, peihaps, be glad to hear that Mrs. 
Thrale is disencumbered of her brewhouse ; and 
that it seemed to the purchaser so far fiom an 
evil, that he was content to give for it a hundred 
and thirty-five thousand pounds. Is the nation 
ruined ? 

‘ Please to make my respectful compliments to 
Lady Kothes, and keep me in the memory of all 
the little dear family, particulaily IMis Jane. — I 
am, sir, your affectionate humble seivant, 

‘Sam. JouwaoN.* 

Johnson’s charity to the poor was uniform and 
extensive, both from mclination and princijile. 
He not only bestowed liberally out of bis own 
purse, but, what is more difficult as well as lare, 
would beg from otliers, wlicn he had proper 
objects in view. This lie did judiciously as well 
as liumanely. Mr. Philip IVIetcalfe tells me, that 
when ho has asked him for some money for per- 
sons in distress, and Mr Metcalfe has offered 
what Johnson thought too much, he insisted on 
taking less, saying, ‘ No, no, sir ; we must nut 
pamper them ’ 

I am indebted to Mr ^I.ilone, ono of Sir 
Joshua Keynolds’s executois, for the following 
note, which was found among his papeis after 
his death, and which, we may presume, his un- 
affected modesty prevented him fiom communi- 
cating to me with tlie other letteis fioiri Di 
Johnson with which he was pleased to funiish 
me. However slight in itself, as it docs honour 
to that illustiious painter and most amiable 
man, I am hajqiy to intioducc it , — 

‘to bib JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 

‘ June 23, 1781. 

‘ Dfab Sir, — It was not before yesterday that 
I received your sidcndid benefaction, 'j’o a 
hand so libeial in distiibuting I hope nobody 
will envy the power of acquiiing — 1 am, dear 
sir, your obliged and most humble seivant, 

‘Sam Johnson,* 

‘to THOMAS ASTLE, ESQ. 

‘ July 17, 1781. 

‘Sir, — I am ashamed that you have been 
foiced to call so often for your books , but it has 
been by no fault on eithei side They have 
never been out of my hands, nor have I ever 
been at home witliout seeing you , for, to see a 
man so skilful in the antiquities of my country, 
IS an oppoitunity of impioveinent not willingly 
to be missed. 

‘Your notes on Alfred'^ appear to me very 
judicious and accurate , but they are too few. 

* The will of King Alfred, alluded to in this letter, 
from the original Saxon, in the libiary of Mr Astlo, 
has been printed at the expense of the Umvei»at> of 
Oxford — BobWELL. 
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Many things familiar to you are unknown to me, 
and to most others ; and you must not think too 
f.ivourably of your readers By supposing them 
knowing, you will leave them ignorant Measure 
ot land, and value of money, it is of great im- 
poitance to state with care. Had the Saxons 
any gold coin ’ 

‘ I have much curiosity after the manners and 
transactions of the middle ages, hut have wanted 
either diligence or oppoitnnity, or both You, 
8 ir, have gieat oppoi turn ties, and I wish you 
both diligence and success —I am, sir, etc , 
‘Sam. Johnson.* 

The following curious anecdote I insert in Dr 
Buinoy’s own words — 

‘Dr Blimey related to Dr Johnson the par- 
tiality which his writings had excited 111 a fiiend 
of Dr Buincy’s, the late Mr Bcwley, well 
known in Noifolk by the name of the Ffuloso- 
pher of Massimjham , wlio, from the Itamhlei s 
.irid rian ot his Dictionaiy, and long before the 
nuthor’s fame was estabbshed by the Dictionary 
itself, or any othei work, had conceived such a 
revel cnco for him, that he earnestly begged Dr 
Biuricy to give him the cover of the fiist letter 
he had received from him, as a relic of so 
estimable a writer. This was in 1755 In 1700 , 
when Dr Burney visited Dr Johnson at the 
Temple in London, where he had tlicn cham- 
bers, he happened to «irrive there before he was 
up, and being shown into the 100m where he 
was to bicaktast, hnding himself alone, he cx- 
amini'd the contents of the apartment, to tiy 
whether he could undiscovered steal anything 
to send to his fiiend ]*cwley, as another lelic of 
the admirable Dr .Johnson But hnding nothing 
better to his jnirpose, he cut some bristles olf 
his hearth-bi 00111, and enclosed them in a lettei 
to Ins country enthusiast, who rtceived them 
with due icvercnce. The Doctor w.is so sensible 
ot the honour done to him by a man of genius and 
science, to whom he w is an uttei stiangcr, that 
he said to Dr Burney, “Sir, tlieie is no man 
liossessed of the smallest poition of modesty, 
but must be flattered with the admiiation of 
such a mm. I will give him a set of my LiueSy 
if he will do me the honoui to accejit of them ” 
In this he kept his word; and Dr Bmncy had 
not oiJy the pleasure of giatitying his friend 
with a present moie worthy of his acceptance 
than the segment from the htaith hi 00m, but 
soon after introducing him to Dr Johnson him 
self ill Bolt Court, with whom he had the satis- 
factiou of couvcising a coiisidtiahle time, not 
a fortnight before his deatli , whicli hai)j>eiied 
in St Mai tin’s Street, dining his visit to Di 
Buiney, m the house wheie tiio gicat Sir Isaac 
Newton had lived and died bet 01 e ’ 

In one of his little memoiandum-books is tlie 
following minute — 

‘ August 9 , 3 pm, setat. 72 , m the summer- 
house at Streatham, 


‘After innumerable resolutions foimed and , 
neglected, I have retired hither, to plan a life ' 
of greater diligence, in hope that I may yet be I 
useful, and be daily better prepared to a2>pear ! 
before my Creator and my Judge, from whose ' 
infinite mercy I humbly call for assn^taiicc and | 
su2>port i 

‘ My purpose is, ! 

‘ To pass eight houis every day in some seiioiis j 
emidoyment i 

‘ Having prayed, I purpose to om2)loy the next j 
SIX weeks upon the Italian language, foi my | 
settled study * 

How venerably pious does he api^ear in these 
moments of solitude, and how S 2 )iiitcd aie liis 
lesolutions for the im2novcm(nt of Ins mind, 
even m elegant litei xture, at a very advanced 
period of life, and when afflicted with many 
com2)laints ! 

In autumn he went to Oxford, Biiiningh im, 
Lichfield, and Ashhourne, for winch vciygood 
reasons miglit be given m the conjcetuial yet 
liositive manner of wi iters, who aic 2>iuud to 
account for every event which they relate He 
himself, however, says, ‘ The moiu es of my 
journey I haidlyknow, I omitted it last year, 
and am not willing to miss it agiin ]Jut some 
good considerations arise, amongst which is the 
kindly recollection of Mi Hector, siugion, of 
Biinimgham ‘ Hector is likewise an old fiiend, 
the only com2)amon of my childhood that 2>i!ssed 
tlirougli the school with me Wc have alw i >3 
loved one another , perha 2>3 we may he in ide 
better by some sei lous conviisation, of which, 
however, I have no distinct ho2)0 * 

He says too, ‘ At Ln hlield, my native 2>lnce, 

I Iio2)C to show a good c\.\m2tle by hicjucnt 
\tteridancc on i^ublic woisln2> ’ 

My cories2)ondeiicc with Inm during thc' icst 
of this year was, I know not why, vciy sianty, 
and all on my side I wrote him one U tier to 
lutiodiice Mr Sinclair (now Sii John), the mem- 
bci foi C.iithncss, to his acquaint ihlo , and 
infoinied Inm in another, that my wiic had 
agvin been affected with alaiiuing synipioms of 
illness. 

CHAPTBR LV. 

1782 . 

In 1782 , Johnson’s conqflaints increa'?od, and 
the history of his life this yc ir is little moio 
than a mournful lecital of tlie vaiiations of Ins 
illness, in the nudst of which, howevti, it will 
a2ipeai, from his Ictteis, th it the 2>oweis of hia 
mind wcie m no degice impaiicd. 

‘ TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

‘ January 5 , 1782 

‘ Deau Sir, — I sit down to answci yuui letter 
* Prayers and Meditations. 
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on the same day in which I received it, and am 
plcahcd that my first letter of the year is to you 
No man ought to be at ease while he knows 
himself in the wrong ; and I have not satisfied 
myself with my long silence The letter relat- 
ing to Mr Sinclair, however, was, I believe, 
never brought 

‘ My health has been tottering this last year , 
and I can give no very laudable account of my 
tunc I am always hoping to do better than I 
have ever hitherto done 

‘ My journey to Ashbourne and Staffordshire 
was not pleasant ; for what enjoyment has a 
sick man visiting the sick ’ Shall we ever have 
another frolic like our journey to the Hebiides’ 

‘I hope that dear Mis Boswell will surmount 
her comjilaints In losing her you will lose your 
anchor, and be tost, without stability, by the 
waves of life ^ I wish both her and you very 
many yeais, and veiy happy 

‘ For some months past I have been so with- 
drawn from the world, that I can send you 
nothing paiticul ir All your friends, however, 
aie well, and will be glad of your return to Lon- 
don- — I am, dCvir sir, yours most affectionately, 
‘Sam. Johnson. ’ 

At a time when he was less able than he had 
once been to sustain a shock, he was suddenly 
depiivcd of Mr Lovett, which event he thus 
communicated to Dr. Lawrence : — 

‘ January 17, 1782. 

* Sir, — O ur old friend Mr Levett, who was 
last night eminently cheerful, died this morning 
The man who lay m the same room, hearing an 
uncommon noise, got up and tried to make him 
speak, but without cflect He then called Mr 
Holder, the apothecary, who, though when he 
came he thought him dead, opened a vein, but 
could diaw no blood. So has ended the long 
life of a veiy useful and veiy blameless man. — 
1 am, sir, your most humble seivant, 

‘Sam. Johnson.’ 

In one of his memorandum-books, in my pos- 
session, is the following entry — ‘Januaiy 20, 
Sunday. Robert Levett was buned in the 
chuichyard of Bridewell, between one and two 
in the afternoon. He died on Thursday 17, 
about seven in the morning, by an instantaneous 
death. He was an old and faithful friend , I 
have known him from about 46. Comitiendavi 
May God have mercy on him. May He have 
mercy on me.’ 

Such was Johnson’s affectionate regard for 
Levett, that he honoured his memory with the 
following pathetic verses . — 


* The truth of this has been proved by sad experi- 
ence — Boswell. 

Mrs Boswell died June 4 , 1789 — Malon®. 


'Condemn’d to Hope’s delusive mine. 

As on we toil fiom day to day. 

By suddon blast or slow decline 
Our social comforts drop away 

Well try’d through many a varying year. 

See Leveit to the giavc descend , 

OfRcioiis, innocent, sincere, 

01 every friendless name the fi lend. 

Yet still he fills affection's eye, 

Obse uuly wise, and coaisely kind, 

Nor, letter d anoyance, deny 
Thy pmise to merit uniefined 

Wlien fainting nature call’d for aid, 

And hov’nng Death prepared the blew. 

His vigorous remedy display’d 
The powei of art without the show 

In Misery’s darkest caverns known, 

Ills ready help was ever nigh, 

Where hopeless Anguish pour’d his groan. 

And lonely want letircd to die ^ 

No summons mock’d by chill delay. 

No petty gains disdain d b> piide , 

The modest wants of every day 
The toil of every day supplied 

His virtues walk’d their narrow round. 

Nor made a jiause, nor left a void , 

And suie the eternal Mastei toimd 
His single talent well employ’d. 

The busy day, the peaceful night. 

Unfelt, uncounted, glided by , 

His frame was firm, his powers were bright. 
Though now his eightieth ycai was nigh. 

Then, with no throbs of fiery pain, 

No cold gradations of decay, 

Death bioke at once the vital chain, 

And freed his soul the nearest way * 

In one of Johnson’s registers of this year, 
there occurs the following curious passage — 
‘Jan 20 The Ministry IS dissolved. I piayed 
with Francis, and gave thanks ’ * It has been 
the subject of discussion, whether there are two 
distinct particulars mentioned here’ Or that 
we are to understand the giving of thanks to be 
in consequence of the dissolution of tlie Ministry’ 
In supimrt of the last of these conjectuies may 
be uiged his mean opinion of that Ministry, 
which has freiiueiitly appeared in the course of 
this work , and it is strongly confirmed by wiiat 
he said on the subject to Mr. Seward . — ‘ I am 
glad the Mmistry is removed. Such a bunch of 
imbecility never disgiaced a countiy. If they 
sent a messenger into the City to take uj) a 
punter, the messenger was taken up instead of 
the punter, and committed by the sitting alder- 
man. If they sent one army to the relief of 
another, the first army was defeated and taken 
before the second arrived. I will not say that 


* Johnson repeated this line to me thus 

* And Labour steals an hour to die ' 

But he afterwards altered it to the piesent readings. 
— Boswell 

* Prayers and Meditalions, p 209. 
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what they did was always wrong ; but it was 
always done at a wrong time/ 

* TO MBS. STRAHAN. 

‘ February 4, 1782 

•Dear Madam, — Mrs Wilharas showed mo 
your kind letter. This little habitation is now 
but a melancholy place, clouded with tlie gloom 
of disease and death Of the four inmates, one 
has been suddenly snatched away , two arc 
oppressed by very afflictive and dangerous ill- 
ness ; and I tried yesterday to gam some relief 
by a third bleeding, from a disorder which has 
for some time disticsscd me, and I tluiik myself 
to day much better 

‘ I am glad, dear madam, to hear that you are 
so far rccovtied as to go to Bath Let me once 
nioie entieat you to stay till your health is not 
only obtained, but confiimed. Your fortune is 
such as that no moderate expense deserves your 
care , and you have a husband who, I believe, 
does not regard it Stay, therefore, till you are 
quite well I am, for my pait, \ery much 
ilcscrted ; but complaint is useless I hope 
God will bless you, and I desire you to foim 
the same wish for me — I am, dear madam, 
your most humble seivant, 

‘Sam. Johnson.* 

‘ TO EDMOND MALONE, ESQ 

‘ Feb 27, 1782 

‘Sir, — I have for many weeks been so much 
out of Older, tliat I have gone out only m a 
coach to Ml s Thrale’s, whei c I can use all tlie 
ficedom th.ib sickness requiics Do not, theie- 
foro, take it amiss that I am not with you 
and Dr Faimci I hope hereafter to see you 
often. — I am, su, your most liumble servant, 
‘Sam Johnson.* 

10 THE SAME 

‘ March 2, 1782 

‘ Dear Sir, — I hope I grow better, and shall 
soon bo able to enjoy the kindness of iny 
friends I tlimk this wild adhcience to Chat- 
tel ton ^ more unaccountable than the obstinate 


* This Note was in answer to one whii h aecompanicd 
one of tla » .ulicst luinplilets on tho subject ot Chat- 
Ui toil’s foigcry, entitled Cur<fory Ohi>ervations on the 
Poems attriUvUd to Thomts Rowley, etc Mr Thomas 
Warton’s veiy able Inquiry appeared about three 
months altei wauls , and Mr Tyrwhitt’s admirable 
Vinduation oj his Appendix, m the summer of the 
same year, left the bclieveis in his daiing imposture 
nothing but ‘the resolution to say again what had 
been said before' Daring, howevei, as this fiction 
was, and wild as was the adherence to Chatterton, 
both were gieatly exceeded m 17% and the following 
5 ear, by a still more audacious imposture, and the 
peitmaeity of one of its adheients, who has immor- 
talized his name by publishing a bulky volume, of 
which tho diuit and manifest object was, to piove 
the authenticity ol ceilam papers attributed to Shak- 
speare, aftei tlic fabiieator of the sjiunous trash had 
. publicly acknowledged the imposture I — Malonbl 


defence of Ossian. In Ossian there is a na- 
tional pnde, which may be forgiven, though 
* it cannot be applauded In Chatterton there 
I 18 nothing but tho 1 esolution to say again what 
has once been said. — I am, sir, your humble 
scivant, ‘Sam. Johnson.* 

These short letteis show tho regard which Dr. 
Johnson entertained for Mr Malone, who the 
more he is known is the moie highly valued. 
It is much to be regretted that Johnson was 
l>re vented from shaimg tho elegant hospitality 
of that gentleman’s table, at which he would, 
in eveiy respect, have been fully gratified Mr 
Malone, who has so ably succeeded him as an 
editor of Sfiakspearey has, m his preface, done 
gieat and just honour to Johnson’s memoiy. 

‘ TO MRS. LUCY PORTER, IN LICHFIELD 

‘London, Maich 2, 1782. 

* Dear Madam, — I went away from lachfield 
ill, and have had a troublesome time witli my 
breath , for some weeks I have been disoideied 
by a cold, of winch I could not get the violence 
abated, till I bad been let blood three times. 
I have not, however, been so bad but that I 
could have written, and am sony that I ne- 
glected it 

‘ My dwelling is but melancholy ; both Wil- 
li ims, and Desmoulins, and nij'^idf, are very 
sickly , Flank is not well , and poor Levetb 
died in his bed the other day, by a sudden 
stroke I suppose not one minute passed be- 
tween health and death , so unccitam aio 
human things 

‘ Such 18 the ajipearance of the world about 
me, I hope your scenes are moie cheeikil 
But whatever befalls us, though it is wise to be 
seiious, it is useless and foolish, and perhajis 
sinful, to be gloomy Let us tberefoio keej) 
ouiselvcs as casy'^ as we can , though tlie loss of 
fi lends will be felt, and poor Levett had been a 
faithful adheient for tlaity ycais. 

‘ Forgive me, my dcai love, the omission of 
wilting , I hope to mend that and my other 
faults Let me liave your players. 

‘ Make my comidiments to IMrs Cobb, and 
Miss Adcy, and Mr Pearson, and the whole 
company of my friends — 1 am, my dear, your 
most humble servant, ‘fc>AM Johnson.’ 

TO THE same. 

‘Bolt Court, Fleet Street, 

Ma)ch 19, 1782 

‘Dear Madam, — My last was but a dull 
letter, and I know not that this will be much 
more cheerful , I am, however, willing to wiite, 
because you are desirous to hear from mo 

‘ My disorder has now begun its ninth week, 
for it is not yet over. I was last Thursday 
blooded for the fourth time, and have since 
found myself much relieved, but I am very 
tender, and easily hurt; so that since we 
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parted I have had but little comfort, but I 
hope that the spiing will recover me, and that 
in the summer I shall see Lichfield again ; for 
I will not delay my visit another year to the 
end of autumn. 

‘ I have, by adverti‘?mg, found poor Mr 
Levett’s brothers in Yoikshire, who will take 
the little he has left it is but little, yet it will 
be welcome, for I believe they are of very low 
condition 

‘ To be sick, and see nothing but sickness and 
death, is but a gloomy state , but I hope better 
times, even in this world, will come, and what- 
evei this world may withliold or give, we shall 
be happy in a better state. Pr^y for me, my 
dear Lucy 

*M,ike my compliments to Mrs Cobb, and 
Miss Adcy, and my old friend Hetty Bailey, and 
to all the Tachfichl ladies — I am, dear madam, 
yours affectionately, * Sam. Johnson.* 

On the day on which this letter was written, 
he thus feelingly mentions his respected friend 
and physici in, Di Lawrence — * Poor Lawrence 
has almost lost the sense of hearing and I 
have lost the conversation of a learned, intelli- 
gent, and communicative companion, and a 
fiiend whom long familiarity has much en- 
deared Lawrence is one of the best men whom 
I have known. Nostrum omnium^ miserue 

It was Dr Johnson’s custom, when he wrote 
to Dr Lawrence concerning his own health, to 
use the Latin languoge I have been favoured 
by INIiss Lawicnce with one of these lettcis as a 
specimen . — 

‘ T. Lawrencio, Medico, S 

^ Mai Calendts, 1782 

* Novum fngus, nova tussis, nova spirandi 
difiicultas, novam sanguinis missioncm suadent, 
quam tamcn te inconsulto nolim hen. Ad to 
venire vix possum, nec est cur ad me venias 
Liccrc vel non liccre lino verbo dicendum est 
csetci a inilii et Holdcro ^ 1 cliqueris Si per te 
licet, imperatur nuncio Holderuin ad me de- 
ducere 

‘ Postquam tu discessens, quo mo vertam’’* 


* Prayers and Meditations 

* Mr Holder, m the Stiand, Dr Johnson’s apothe- 
cary — Boswlll 

* Soon alter the above letter, T)r Lawrence left 
London, but not before the palsy had made so great a 
progress as to lender him unable to write for himself 
The tollowing are extracts fiom letteis addressed by 
Dr Johnson to one of his daughters — 

* You will easily believe with what gladness I read 
that you had heard once again that voice to which we 
have all so often delighted to ^ittend May you often 
hear it If we had his mmd and his tongue, we could 
spare the rest. 

* I am not vigorous, hut much better than when 
dear Dr Lawrence held my pulse the last time Be 
so kind as to let me know, from one little interval to 


‘to captain LANGTON,^ in ROCHESTER 

‘ Bolt Court, Fleet Street, 
March 20, 1782. 

* Dear Sir, — It is now long smee we saw one 
another, and, whatever has been the reason, 
neither you have written to me nor I to you 
To lot friendship die away by negligence and 
silence, is certainly not wise It is voluntarily 
to throw away one of the greatest comfoits of 
this weary pilgrimage, of which when it is, as 
it must be, taken finally away, he that travels 
on alone will wonder how his esteem could 
be so little Do not foiget me , you see that I 
do not forget you It is pleasing, in the silence 
of solitude, to think that there is one at least, 
however distant, of whose benevolence there is 
little doubt, and whom there is yet hope of 
seeing again 

‘ Ot my life, from the time we parted, the 
history is mournful The spring of last year 
deprived me of Thrale, a man whose eye for 
fifteen ycais had scarcely been turned upon 
me but with respect or tenderness , for such 
another fiicnd the general couise of human 
things will not suffer man to hope I passed 
the summer at Streatham, but there was no 
Thrale ; and having idled away the summer 
with a weakly body and neglected mmd, I made 
a jouiney to Staffoidshire on the edge of winter. 
The season was dreary , I was sickly, and found 
the fi lends sickly whom I went to see After 
a SOI rowful sojourn, I returned to a habitation 
possessed for the present by two sick women, 
where my dear old friend, Mr Levott, to whom, 
as ho used to tell me, I owe your acquaintance, 
died a few weeks ago suddenly m his bed. 
There passed not, I believe, a minute between 


another, the state of his body I am pleased that he 
lenicnibtrs me, and hope that it never can be possible 
tor me to forget him July 22, 17b2 ’ 

* I am much delighted even with the small advances 
which dear Dr Lawrence makes towaids recovciy If 
we could have again but his mind, and his tongue in 
his iniiid, and his right hand, we should not much 
lament the rest I should not despair of helping the 
swelled hand by electiicity, if it were fiequeuUy and 
diligently supplied 

‘ Let me know from time to time whatever happens , 
and I hope I need not tell you how much I am inte- 
rested in every change Aug 26, 1782 ’ 

‘Though the a( count with which you favoured me 
m youi last letter could not give me the pleasure that 
I wished, yet I was glad to receive it , lor my affection 
to my dear Irieml makes mo desirous of knowing his 
state, whatever it be I beg, thcicforo, that you con- 
tinue to let me know, from tune to tune, all that you 
observe 

‘ Many fits of severe illness have, for about three 
months past, forced my kind physician often upon my 
mind I am now better , and hope gratitude, as well 
as distress, can be a motive to remembrance. Bolt 
Court, Fleet Street, Feb 4, 1783 ’—Boswell. 

> Mr Langton being at this time on duty at 
Rochester, ho is addressed by his military title.— B os- 
well. 
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health and death. At night, as at Mrs. Thrale’s, 
I was musing m my chamber, I thought with 
uncommon earnestness, that however I might 
alter my mode of life, or whithersoever I might 
remove, I would endeavour to retain Levett 
about me. In the mormng my servant brought 
me word that Levett was called to another state, 
— a state for which, I think, he was not unjire- 
pared, for he was very useful to the poor. How 
much soever I valued him, I now wish that I 
had valued him more 

‘I have myself been ill more than eight 
weeks of a disorder, from which, at the expense 
of about fifty ounces of blood, I hope I am now 
recovering 

‘ You, dear sir, have, I hope, a more cheerful 
scene you see George fond of his book, and the 
pretty misses any and lively, with my own little 
Jenny equal to the best , and in whatever can 
coutiibute to your quiet or pleasure, you have 
Lady Rothes ready to concur 1\I ly whatever 
you enjoy of good be increased, and wliatevcr 
you suffer of evil be dimimshed. — I am, dear 
sir, your humble servant, 

*Sam. Johnson.* 

‘ TO MR. HECTOR, IN BIRMINGHAM * 

* London, March 21, 1782 
‘Dear Sir, — I hope I do not very giossly 
flatter myself to imagine that you and dear Mis 
Caieless will be glad to hear some account of 
me I pel formed the journey to London with 
veiy little inconvenience, and came safe to my 
habitation, where I found nothing but ill health, 
and of consequence, veiy little chceifulnesa. I 
then went to visit a little way into the country, 
where I got a complaint by a cold which has 
hung eight weeks upon me, and from which I 
am, at the expense of fifty ounces of blood, not 
yet free I am afraid I must once moie owe my 
recovery to wai m weather, which seems to make 
no advances towards us 

‘Such IS my health, which will, I hope, soon 
grow better. In other respects I have no reason 
to complain. I know not that I liave written 
anything more generally commended than the 
Lives of the Poets, and have found the world 
willing enough to caress me, if my health had 
invited me to be in much comi)any , but this 
season I have been almost wholly employed m 
nursing myself 

‘ When summer comes I hope to see you again, 
and will not put off my visit to the end of the 
year. I have lived so long in London, that I did 
not remember the difference of seasons, 

‘ Your health, when I saw you, was much im- 
proved You will be iirudent enough not to put 
it in danger. I hope, when we meet agam, we 


• A part of this letter having been tom off, I have, 
from the evident meaning, sujiplied a few words and 
halt words at the ends and b^nmngs of Imes — Bos- 

WBLL. 


shall congratulate each other upon fair prospects 
of longer life : though what are the pleasures of 
the longest hfe, when placed in comparison with 
a happy death ? — I am, dear sir, yours most 
affectionately, ‘Sam. Jghnson.* 

TO THE SAME. 

[Without a date, hut supposed 
to be about this time ] 

‘ Dear Sir, — That you and dear Mis Careless 
should have care or curiosity about my health, 
gives me that pleasure which every man feels 
from finding himself not forgotten In age we 
feel again that love of our native place and our 
eaily fi lends, which, in the bustle or amusements 
of middle life, were ovci borne and suspended 
You and I should now natuially cling to one 
another. We have outlived most of those who 
could pretend to rival us m each othei’s kind- 
ness In our walk through life we have diopped 
our companions, and arc now to pick uji sucli as 
cliance may offer us, or to travel on alone Y 011 , 
indeed, have a sister, with whom you can div ide 
the day, I have no natural fiiend left, but 
Piovidence has been pleased to pieseive me 
from neglect ; I have not wanted such allevia- 
tions of life as friendship could supply My 
health has been, from iny twentieth year, such 
as has seldom afforded me a single day of ease ; 
but it IS at least not worse and I sometimes 
make myself believe it is better My disorders 
are, liowevcr, still sufficiently oppressive 

‘I think of seeing Stalfoidslnre again this 
autumn, and intend to find my way through 
Birmingham, wheie I hope to see you and dexr 
Mrs Caieless well. — lam, sir, your affectionate 
fiiend, ‘ Sam Johnson * 

I wrote to him at different dates ; regretted 
that I could not come to London this si>niig, but 
hoped we should meet somewhere m the sum- 
mer, mentioned the state of my alfaiis, and 
suggested hopes of some preferment ; mfoimcd 
him, that as The Beauties of Johnson had been 
published in London, some obscuic scribbler li id 
published, at Edinburgh, what he called The 
Deformities of Johnson, 

‘to JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ 

‘ London, Maich 28, 1782. 

‘ Dear Sir, — The pleasure which wo used to 
receive from each other on Good Friday and 
Easter Day, we must be this year content to 
miss Let us, however, pray for each other, and 
liope to see one another yet fiom time to time 
with mutual delight. My disorder has been a 
cold, which impeded the organs of respiration, 
and kept me many weeks m a state of great 
uneasiness ; but by repeated phlebotomy it is 
now relieved ; and, next to the recovery of Mrs, 
Boswell, I flatter myself that you will rejoice 
at mine. 

‘ What we shall do in the summer, it is yet 
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too early to consider You want to know what 
you shall do now ; I do not think this time of 
bustle and confusion * like to produce any ad- 
vantage to you. Every man has those to reward 
and gratify who have contributed to his ad- 
vancement. To come hither with such expecta- 
tions at the expense of borrowed money, which, 
I find, you know not where to borrow, can 
hardly be considered prudent I am sorry to 
find, what your solicitations seem to imply, that 
you have already gone the whole length of your 
credit This is to set the quiet of your whole life 
at hazard If you anticipate your inheritance, 
you can at last inherit notliing, all that you 
receive must pay for the past You must get a 
place or pine in penury, with the empty name 
of a groat estate Povcity, my de.ir fiiend, is 
so great an evil, and piegnant with so much 
temptation, and so much miseiy, that I cannot 
but earnestly enjoin you to avoid it Live on 
what you have ; live if you can on less , do not 
boriow cither for vanity or pleasuie , the vanity 
will end in shame, and the ploasuio in regict 
stay theieforo at home, till you have saved 
money for your jouinoy hither 

‘ Tlie Beauties of Johnson are said to have got 
money to the collector , if The mitieshave 
the same success, I shall be a still more exten- 
sive benefactor. 

‘ jMake my compliments to Mrs Boswell, who 
is, I hope, reconciled to me , and to the young 
people, whom I h ive never offended 

‘You never told me the success of your plea 
against the solicitois — I am, doai sir, your most 
alicctionatc, ‘Sam JoHNboN * 

Notwithstanding his afflicted state of body and 
mind this year, the following coirespondencc 
affords a i)ioof, not only of his benevolence and 
conscientious readiness to relieve a good man 
from eiior, but by his clothing one of the senti- 
ments in his llainblcr in different language, not 
mfoiior to that of the original, shows his extia- 
01 dinary command of clear and forcible expics- 
81011 

A clergyman at Bath wrote to him, that in 
the Morjiing (J/irouicle a passage in The Beanties 
of Johnson, aiticle Death, had been pointed out 
as supposed by some readers to lecommend 
suicide, the wolds being, ‘To die is the fate of 
man ; but to die with lingeiing anguish is gene- 
rally his folly , ’ and respectfully suggesting to 
him, that such an erroneous notion of any sen- 
tence in the wiitingsof an acknowledged friend 
of religion and viitue should not pass uncontra- 
dicted 

Johnson thus answered the clergyman’s letter . 

‘ TO THE REVEREND MR. , AT BATH. 

^May\h, 1782. 

‘ Sir, — B eing now m the country in a state of 

* On the piecedmg day the Ministry had been 
changed. 
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recovery, as I hope, from aveiy oppressive dis- 
order, I cannot neglect the acknowledgment of 
your Christian letter The book called The 
Beauties of Johnson is the production of I know 
not whom ; I never saw it but by casual inspec- 
tion, and considered myself as utterly disen- 
gaged from its consequences Of the passage 
you mention, I remember some notice in some 
paper , but knowing that it must be misrejire- 
sented, I thought of it no more, nor do I know 
where to find it m my own books. I am accus- 
tomed to think little of newspapers ; but an 
opinion so weighty and serious as yours has 
determined me to do, what I should, without 
your seasonable admonition, have omitted ; and 
I will diiect my thought to be shown in its 
true state ^ If I could find the passage, I would 
direct you to it I suppose the tenor is this • — 
“ Acute diseases arc the immediate and inevit- 
able strokes of Heaven , but of them the pain is 
shoit, and the conclusion speedy , chionicaldis- 
oidcis, by which wo arc suspended in tedious 
toiture between life and death, are commonly 
the effect of oui own misconduct and intemper- 
ance To die, etc ” This, sir, you see, is all 
true and all blameless I hope some time m the 
next week to have all rectified My health has 
been lately much shaken , if you favour me with 
any answer, it will be a comfoit to me to know 
that I have your prayeis.— I am, etc , 

‘Sam Johnson.’ 

This letter, as might bo expected, had its full 
effect, and the clergyman acknowledged it m 
grateful and pious terms 

The following lettcis reepme no extracts from 
mine to uitroduce them — 

‘ TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

‘London, June 3, 1782. 

‘Dear Sir, — The earnestness and tenderness 
of your letter is such, that I cannot think myself 
showing it more resiiect than it claims by sitting 
down to answer it on the day on which I le- 
ceived it 

‘ This year has afflicted me with a very irk- 
some and severe disorder My respiration has 


* What follows, appealed in tho Morning Chronicle 
of May 29, 1782 — A correspondent having mentioned, 
in tlie Morning Chronicle of December 12, the last 
clause of the following paragiaph, as seeming to fa\ our 
sun ide, we aie rcqiiesti'd to print the whole passage, 
that its true meaning may appear, which is not to 
leconnnend suicide, hut exercise — 

‘ Excrc ise cannot secure us from that dissolution to 
which wo are decieed, but while the soul and body 
continue united, it can make the association pleasing, 
and give probable hopes that they shall be disjoined 
bj an easy separation It was a principle among the 
ancients, that acute diseases are from Heaven, and 
chronical from ourselves , the dart of death, indeed, 
falls from Heaven, but we poison it by our own mi»- 
conduct to die is the fate of man , but to die with 
lingering anguish is generally Ins folly Boswauu 
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been much impeded, and much blood has been 
taken away. I am now harassed by a catai rhous 
cough, from which my purpose is to seek relief 
by change of air ; and I am therefore preparing 
to go to Oxford. 

* Whether I did right in dissuading you from 
eoming to London this spring, I will not deter- 
mine. You have not lost much by missing my 
company ; I have scarcely been well foi a single 
week I might have received comfort from your 
kindness ; but you would liave scenmc affiiclcd, 
and, pel haps, found me peevish Whatever 
might have been your pleasure or mine, I know 
not how I could have honestly advised you to 
come hither with boiiowcd money Do not ac- 
custom yourself to consider debt only as an 
inconvenience — you will find it a calamity 
Povcity takes away so many means of doing 
good, and produces so much inability to resist 
evil, both natural and moral, that it is by all 
vutuous means to be avoided Coiibider a man 
whoso f 01 tune is very narrow, whatever be his 
rank by biiUi, or whatever his reputation by 
intellectual excellence, what can he do, or what 
evil can he prevent ’ That he cannot help the 
needy is evident ; he has nothing to spare But 
perhaps his advice or admonition may be useful 
His poverty will destroy his influence , many 
more can find that he is poor, than that he is 
wise , and few will reverence the understanding 
that IS of so little advantage to its owner I say 
nothing of the personal wietchcdness of a debtor, 
which, however, has passed into a proveib Of 
nches it is not necessary to write the praise 
Let it, however, be remembered, that he who 
has money to spare has it always in his power 
to benefit otheis ; and of such power a good man 
must always be desirous. 

* I am pleased with your account of Easter * 
We shall meet, I hope, in autumn, both well 
and both cheerful ; and part each the better for 
the other’s company 

* Make my comphments to Mrs Boswell, and 
to the young charmers — I am, etc , 

‘ Sam. Johnson.* 

* TO MR. PERKINS. 

* July 2%, 1782. 

* Dear Str, — I am much pleased that you are 
going a very long jouiuey, which may, by proper 
conduct, restoie your health and prolong your 
life 

‘ Observe these rules ; — 

* 1 Turn all care out of your head as soon as 
you mount the chaise. 

* 2 Do not think about frugality ; your health 
is worth more than it can cost 

‘3 Do not continue any day’s journey to 
fatigue. 


* Which I celebrated In the Church of England 
chapel at Edmbuigh, founded by Lord Chief Baron 
Smith, of respectable and pious memory — Boswelu 


* 4 Take now and then a day’s rest. 

* 5 Get a smart sea-sickness if you can. 

‘ 6. Cast away all anxiety, and keep your mind 
easy. 

‘ 7. This last direction is the principal ; with 
an unquiet mind, neither exercise, nor diet, nor 
physic, can be of much use. 

‘ I wish you, dear sir, a prosperous journey, 
and a happy recoveiy — I am, dear sir, your 
most affectionate humble servant, 

‘ Sam. Johnson.’ 

‘to JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

‘ A uf/iist 24, 1782. 

‘Dear Sir, — Being uncertain whether I should 
have any call tins autumn into the countiy, I 
did not immediately answer your kind letter 
I have no call , but if you desire to meet me at 
Ashbourne, I believe I can come thithei ; if you 
had rather come to London, I can stay at 
Streatham t.ikc your choice 

‘This year has been veiy heavy From the 
middle of January to the middle of June I was 
battered by one disoidcr aftei aiiothei ! I am 
now very much recovered, and hoi)C still to bo 
better What happiness it is that Mis Boswell 
has escaped I 

‘ My Lives are rcpiinting, and I have forgotten 
the author of Gray’s chaiactei ‘ Wiite im- 
mediately, and it may be peihaps yet iiistited 

‘Of London or Ashbouiiie you have yoiu fiee 
choice , at any place I shall be glad to see you 
— I am, dear sii, youis, etc , 

‘Sam. Johnson.* 

On the 30th of August I informed him that 
my honoured father had died that moining, a 
complaint, undei which he had long l.ibouied, 
having suddenly come to a ciisis, while I was 
upon a visit at the seat of Sir Charles Preston, 
fiom whence I had hastened the day bcfoie, 
upon receiving a letter by cxpiess. 

‘ TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

‘ London, Sept 7, 1782 

‘Dear Sir, — I have struggled through this 
year witli so much infirmity of body, and such 
strong irupiessions of the fragility of life, that 
death, whenever it appeals, fills me with 
melancholy; and I cannot hear without emotion 
of the removal of any one, whom I have known, 
into another state. 

‘ Your father’s death had every circumstance 
that could enable you to bear it, it was at a 
mature age, and it was expected; and as his 
general life had been pious, his thoughts had 
doubtless for many years past been turned upon 
eternity. That you did not find him sensible 
must doubtless grieve you ; his disposition to- 
wards you was undoubtedly that of a kind, 

> The Rev Mr Temple, Vicar of St Gluvias, Corn- 
wall —Boswell. 
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though not of a fond, father. Kindness, at 
least actual, is in our power, but fondness is 
not; and if by negbgence or imprudence you 
had extinguished his fondness, he could not 
at will rekindle it Nothing then remained 
between you but mutual foigiveness of eacli 
other’s faults, and mutual desire of each othei’s 
happiness. 

* I shall long to know his final disposition of 
his fortune 

‘You, dear sir, have now anew station, and 
have therefore new cares and new employments 
Life, as Cowley seems to say, ought to resemble 
a well-ordered poem , of which one rule generally 
received is, that ■the exordium should be simple, 
and should promise little Begin your new 
course of life with the least show, and the least 
expense possible , you may at pleasuio increase 
both, but you cannot easily diminish them Do 
not think your estate your own, while any man 
can call upon you for money which you cannot 
pay , therefore begin with timorous parsimony 
Let it be your first care not to be in any man’s 
debt 

‘ Wlien the thoughts are extended to a future 
state, the present life seems haidly worthy of 
all those piinciplcs of conduct, and maxims of 
prudence, which one generation of men has 
transmitted to another , but upon a closer view, 
when it IS perceived how much evil is jiroduced, 
and how much good is impeded by embarrass- 
ment and distress, and how little room the 
expedients of poverty leave foi the exercise of 
virtue, it grows manifest that the boundless 
impoitancc of the next life enfoices some atten- 
tion to tlie interests of this j 

‘Be kind to the old servants, and secure the 
kindness of the agents and factors , do not 
disgust them by aspei ity, or unwelcome gaiety, 
or apjiarent suspicion From them you must 
learn the real state of your affairs, the characters 
of your tenants, and the value of your lands 

‘ Make my compliments to Mrs Boswell ; I 
think her expectations from air and exercise aie 
the best that she can foim. I hope she will hvc 
long and happily 

‘I foigot whether I told you that Rasay has 
been heie ; we dined cheerfully together I 
entei tamed lately a young gentleman from Cor- 
nchatachin I received your letteis only this 
morning. — I am, dear sii, yours, etc , 

‘Sam Johnson.’ 

In answer to my next letter, I received one 
from him, dissuading me from hastening to him 
as I had proposed , what is proper for publica- 
tion IS the followmg paragraph, equally just 
and tender ; — 

‘One expense, however, I would not have 
you spare; let nothing be omitted that can 
preserve Mrs Boswell, though it should be 
necessary to transplant her for a time into a 
softer climate. She is the prop and stay of 
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your life. How much must your children suffer 
by losing her ! * 

My wife was now so much convinced of his 
sincere friendship for me, and legard for her, 
that, without any suggestion on my part, she 
wrote him a very polite and giateful letter, 

* DR JOHNSON TO MRS BOSWELL. 

* London, Sept 7, 1782. 

‘Dear Lady, — I have not often received so 
much pleasure as from your invitation to 
Auchinlcck. The journey thither and back is, 
indeed, too great for the latter part of the 
year , but if my health were fully recovered, I 
would suffer no little heat and cold, nor a wet 
or a rough road, to keep mo from you. I am, 
indeed, not without hope of seeing Auchinlcck 
again ; but to make it a pleasant place I must 
sec its lady well, and brisk, and any. For my 
sake, therefore, among many greater reasons, 
take care, dear madam, of youi health, spaie no 
expense, and want no attendance that can pro- 
cure case, or preserve it Be very caicful to 
keep your mind quiet and do not think it too 
much to give an account of your recovery to, 
madam, yours, etc., ‘ Sam Johnson.’ 

‘ TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

‘ London, Dec 7, 1782 

‘ Dear Sir, — Having jiasscd almost this whole 
year in a succession of disorders, I went in 
October to Biighthelmstone, whither I came in 
a state of so much weakness, that I ie&te<l four 
times in walking between the inn and the 
lo<lgiiig By physic and abstinence I grow 
better, and am now reasonably easy, though at 
a great distance from health I am afraid, 
however, that health begins, after seventy, and 
long before, to have a meaning different from 
that which it had at thirty But it is culpable 
to murmur at the established order of the crea- 
tion, as it is vain to oppose it ; he that lives, 
must grow old , and he that would rather grow 
old than die, has God to tliank for the iiilirmitiei 
of ohl age, 

‘At your long silence I am rather angry. 
You do not, since now you are the head of your 
house, think it worth your wliile to try whether 
you or your friend can live longer without 
writing, nor suspect, after so many years of 
fiiendship, that when I do not write to you, I 
forget you Put all such useless jealousies out 
of youi hca<l, and disdain to regulate your own 
practice by the practice of another, or by any 
other principle than the desiie of doing right 

‘Your economy, I suppose, begins now to ba 
settled ; your expenses are adjusted to your 
revenue, and all your people in their proper 
places. Resolve not to be poor . whatever you 
have, spend less. Poverty is a great enemy to 
human happiness ; it certainly destroys liberty, 
and it makes some virtues impracticable, and 
others extremely difficult. 
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‘ Let 1110 know the history of your life since 
your accession to your estate; — how many 
houses, how many cows, how much land in your 
own hand, and what bargains you make with 
your tenants 

*Of my Lives of the Poets^ they have printed 
a new edition in octavo, I hear, of three thousand 
DkI I give a set to Lord IT iilcs ’ If I did not, I 
will do it out of these What did you make of 
all your copy ’ 

‘Mrs Thiale and the three Misses are now, 
for the winter, in Argyll Sheet Sir Joshua 
Reynolds has been out of order, but is well 
again; and I am, dear sir, your affectionate 
humble servant, ‘Sam Johnson/ 

* TO DR SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

‘Edinhurgh, Dec 20, 1782 

‘Dear Sir, — I was made happy by your kind 
letter, which gave us the agreeable hopes of 
seeing you in S( otlaiid again 

‘ I am much flattcicd by the concern you are 
pleased to take in my recovery I am better, 
and hope to have it m my power to convince 
you by iny attenhon, of how much consequence 
I esteem your health to the world and to 
myself — I remain, sir, with grateful resjiect, 
youi obliged and obedient servant, 

‘ Margaret Boswell.* 

The death of Mr Thrale had made a veiy 
material alteiation with respect to Johnson’s 
reception in that family. The manly authoiity 
of the husband no longer curbed the lively 
exuberance of the lady , and as her vanity had 
been fully giatihcd by having the Colossus of 
Liteiatme attached to her foi many years, she 
giadually became less assiduous to please him 
Wliethor her attachment to him was already 
divided by another object, I am unable to ascer- 
tain, but It IS plain that Johnhon’s i)enetiation 
was alive to her neglect or foiced attention , 
for on the Gth of October this yeai we hud 
him making a ‘parting use of the lil)taiy’ at 
ISticatham, and pronouncing a prayer, which he 
comi) 08 cd on leaving Mr Tin ale’s family ' 

‘ Almighty God, Father of all mercy, help me 
thy grace, that I may, with humble and sin- 
cere thankfulness, remember the comfoits and 
conveniences which I have enjoyed at this place , 
and that I may lesign them with holy submis- 
sion, equally trusting in thy protection when 
Thou givest, and when Thou takest away. Have 
mercy upon me, O Loid, have meicy upon me. 

‘ To thy fatherly piotection, O Loid, I com- 
mend this family. Bless, guide, and defend 
them, that they may so pass through this world, 
as finally to enjoy in thy presence everlasting 
happiness, for Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen.* 


One cannot read this prayer without some 
emotions not very favourable to the lady whose 
conduct occasioned it 

In one of his memorandum books I find, ‘ Sun- 
day, went to church at Stieatham Temple 
laledixi cum osculo ’ 

He met Mr Philip Metcalfe often at Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s, and other places, and was a good 
deal with him at Eiighthclmstone this autumn, 
being pleased at once with his excellent table 
and animated conversation Mr Metcalfe 
showed him great lespcct, and sent him a note 
that he might have the use of his caiiiage wlicn- 
cver he pleased Johnson (3d October 1782) 
returned this polite answer : ‘ Mr Johnson is 
very much obliged by the kind offer of the car- 
nage, but he has no desire of using Mr Met- 
calfe’s carriage, cxcejit when he can have the 
pleasure of Mr Metcalfe’s company ’ Mr Met- 
calfe could not but be highly pleased that his 
company was thus valued by Johnson, and h« 
frequently attended him mailings They also 
went together to Chiclicstei, and they visited 
Pctwoith, and Cowdiay, the venerable seat 
of the Lords Montacuto * ‘Sir,’ said John- 
son, ‘ I should like to stay heie four-and- 
twenty horns. We see heie how our ancestois 
lived * 

That his curiosity was still unabated, appears 
from two letters to Mr John Nichols, of the 
10th and 20th of October this year In one he 
says, ‘I have looked into your Anecdote<^, and 
you will hardly thank a lovei of liteiary histoiy 
for telling you that he h.is been much infoimcd 
and gratihed I wish you would add your own 
discoveiies and intclligt nee to those of Di Raw- 
linson, and undeitakc the Supplement to Wood 
Think of it* In tlie otlici, ‘I wish, sir, you 
could obtain some fuller information of Joitin, 
Markland, and Thiilby They were thioo con- 
tempoiarics of great eminence * 

‘ TO SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 

‘Brigiithelmstone, Nov 14, 1782. 

‘Dear Sir, — I heard yesterday of your late 
disoider, and should think ill of myself if Iliad 
heard of it without alarm. I heard likewise of 
your recovery, which I sincerely wish to be com- 
plete and permanent Your countiy has been 
in danger of losing one of its biightcst orna- 
ments, and I of losing one of my oldest and 
kindest fnends , but I hope you wiU still live 
long, for the honour of the nation : and that 
more enjoyment of your elegance, your intelli- 
gence, and your benevolence is still reserved for, 
dear sir, your most affectionate, etc., 

Sam. Johnson.* 

The Reverend Mr. Wilson, having dedicated 
to him his Archceological DiUiouary^ that mark 
of respect was thus acknowledged . — 

I The venerable mansion has since been, totally 
destroyed by fire —Malone. 


Prayers and Meditations 
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‘to THE KEVEREND MR WILSON, CLITHEROB, 
LANCASHIRE. 

* Decemher 31, 1782. 

‘ Reverend Sib, — T hat I have long omitted 
to return you thanks for the honour confcircd 
upon mo by your dedication, I entreat you with 
gieat earnestness not to consider as moic faulty 
than it IS. A veiy importunate and oppressive 
disorder has for some time debaried me fiom 
the i)lcasures, and obstructed me in the duties, 
of lilo The esteem and kindness of wise and 
good men is one of the last pleasuics which I 
can be content to lose , and giatitude to those 
from whom this pleasure is received, is a duty 
of which I hope never to borepioachcd with the 
final neglect I therefore now return you 
thanks for the notice winch I have received fiom 
you, and which I consider as giving to my name 
not only moic bulk, but more weight ; not only 
as extending its superficies, but as inci easing its 
value. Your book was evidently wanted, and 
will, I hoiK), find its way into the school , to 
which, however, I do not mean to confine it ; 
for no m in has so much skill in ancient rites 
and practices as not to want it As I sujipose 
myself to owe pait of your kindness to my ex- 
cellent friend Di Patten, he has likewise a just 
claim to my acknowledgment, which I hope 
you, sir, will transmit There will soon ai>i)ear 
a now edition of my Poctaal Biorj'ta'phy , if you 
will accept of a copy to keep me in your mind, 
be pleased to let me know how it may bo con- 
vennntly conveyed to you This present is 
small, but it is given with goodwill by, revciend 
sn, youi most, etc , ‘ Sam Johnson.* 

CHAPTER LVI. 

1783. 

In 1783, Johnson was more severely afflicted 
than over, as will appeal in the couise of his 
ct)riesi)ondcnco , but still the same ardour foi 
litciature, the same constant piety, the same 
kindi ess for his friends, and the same vivacity, 
both m conveisation and wilting, distinguished 
him. 

Having given Dr. Johnson a full account of 
what I was doing at Auchinleck, and particu- 
larly mentionc<l what I knew would please him, 
— my having brought an old man of eighty-eight 
from a lonely cottage to a comfortable habita- 
tion within my enclosures, where ho had good 
neighbours near to him, — I received an answer 
in Pebiuary, of which I extract what follows — 
‘ I am delighted with your account of your 
activity at Auchinleck, and wish the old gentle- 
man, whom you have so kindly removed, may 
live long to promote your prospeiity by his 
prayers You have now a new character and 
new duties ; think on them, and practise them 
* Make an impaitial estimate of your revenue ; 
and, whatever it is, live upon less. Resolve 
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never to be poor. Frugality is not only the basis 
of quiet, but of beneficence No man can help 
others that wants help himself ; we must have 
enough before wo have to spare. 

‘ I am glad to find that ]Mrs Boswell grows 
well ; and hope that, to keep her well, no care 
nor caution will be omitted. May you long hve 
happily together 

‘ Wlicn you come hither, pray bring with you 
Baxter’s Anacreon, I cannot get that edition 
in London ’ 

On Friday, IMarch 21, having arrived in London 
the night bcfoie, I was glad to find him at Mrs 
Till ale’s house, m Aigyll Street , appeal ances 
of friendship between them being still kept up 
I was shown into his room, and after the fiist 
salutation he said, ‘ I am glad you arc come I 
am very ill.* He looked pale, and was dis- 
tressed with a difficulty of breathing ; but after 
the common inquiiies he assumed his usual 
strong animated style of conversation. Seeing 
me now for the first time as a Laiid^ or pro- 
prietor of land, he began thus ‘ Sir, the supe- 
riority of a countiy gentleman over the people 
upon his estate is veiy agreeable ' and he who 
says he docs not feel it to be agreeable, lies , for 
it must be agieeablc to have a casual supeiionty 
over those wlio are by nature equal with us 
Boswell ‘Yet, sir, wo see great piopiietois of 
land who jirefer living in London ’ Johnson . 
‘AVhy, sir, the pleasure of living m London, the 
intellectual superiority tliat is enjoyed theic, 
may countei balance tlie other Besides, sir, a 
man may picfei the state of the countiy gentle 
man ujjon the wliole, and yet there may never 
be a moment wlien ho is willing to make the 
change to quit London for it ’ lie said, ‘ It is 
better to have five per cent, out of land than 
out of money, because it is more secure , but the 
readiness of transfer, and promx>tness of interest, 
make many peoxilo rather choose the funds. 
Nay, there is another disadvantage belonging to 
land, compared with money. A man is not so 
much afraid of being a haid creditor, as of being 
a hard landlord * Boswell ‘ Because there is 
a sort of kindly connexion between a landloi d 
and his tenants ’ Johnson . ‘No, sir ; many 
landloi ds with us nevei see their tenants. It is 
because, if a landlord drives away his tenants, 
he may not get others , whereas the demand for 
money is so great, it may always be lent * 

He talked with regret and indignation of the 
factious opposition to Government at this time, 
and inqiuted it m a gieat measure to the Revolu- 
tion. ‘ *Sir,’ said ho, in a low voice, having come 
nearer to me, while his old jirejudioes seemed to 
be fermenting in his mind, ‘this Hanoverian 
family is xsolee here. They have no friends. 
Now the Stuarts had friends who stuck by them 
so late as 1745. When tlie right of the King is 
not reverenced, there will not be reverence for 
those axipointed by the King.* 

His observation, that the present royal family 
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has no friends, has been too much justified by 
the very ungrateful behaviour of many who 
were under great obligations to his Majesty. At 
the same tune, there are honourable exceptions, 
and the very next year after this conversation, 
and ever since, the King has had as extensive and 
generous suiiport as ever was given to any 
monarch, and has had the satisfaction of know- 
ing that he was more and moie endeared to his 
people 

He repeated to me his verses on IVIr. Levett, 
with an emotion whicli gave them full effect , 
and then he was pleased to say, ‘You must be 
as much witli me as you can You have done 
me good. You cannot think how much better 
I am since you came in ’ 

He sent a message to acquaint Mrs Thrale 
that I was arrived I had not seen her since 
her husband’s death She soon appeared, and 
favoured me with an invitation to stay to dinner, 
which I accepted There was no other company 
but herself and three of her daughters, Dr John- 
son, and I She too said she was very glad I 
was come, for she was going to Bath, and should 
have been sorry to leave Dr Johnson before I 
came This seemed to be attentive and kind , 
and I, who had not been informed of any change, 
imagined all to be as well as formerly. He was 
little inclined talk at dinner, and went to 
sleep after it , but wlien he joined us m the 
drawing-room, he seemed revived, and was 
again himself 

Talking of conversation, he said, ‘ There must, 
in the fust place, be knowledge , there must be 
materials ,--in the second place, there must 
be a command of words in the third place, 
there must be im igin ition, to place things 
in such views as they are not commonly seen 
in , — and in the fourth place, there must bo 
presence of mind, and a resolution that is not 
to be overcome by failures This last is an 
essential requisite , for want of it many people 
do not excel m conversation Now I want it ; 
I throw up the game upon losing a trick ’ I 
wondeied to hear him talk thus of liimself, and 
said, ‘ I don’t know, sir, how this may be , but 
I am sure you beat other people’s cards out of 
their hands ’ I doubt whether he heard this 
remark While he went on talking triumph- 
antly, I was fixed in admiration, and said to 
Mrs Thrale, ‘ Oh for shortliand, to take tins 
down * — ‘ You’ll cany it all in your head,’ said 
she ; ‘ a long head is as good as shorthand * 

It has been observed, and wondered at, that 
Mr. Charles Fox never talked with any freedom 
in the presence of Dr Johnson ; though it is 
well known, and I myself can witness, that his 
conversation is various, fluent, and exceedingly 
agreeable Johnson’s own expcnence, however, 
of that gentleman’s reserve, was a sufficient 
reason for his going on thus ; ‘ Fox never talks 
m piivato company ; not from any determina- 
tion not to talk, but because he has not the first 


motion. A man who is used to the applause of 
the House of Commons, has no wish for that of 
a private company. A man accustomed to throw 
for a thousand i)Ounds, if set down to throw for 
sixi)cnce, would n(d bo at the pains to count his 
dice Burke’s talk is the ebullition of his mind : 
he does not talk from a desire of distinction, 
but because his mind is full.’ 

He thus curiously characterized one of our old 

acquaintance — ‘ * is a good man, sir, 

but he IS a vain man, and a liar He, however, 
only tells lies of vanity ; of victones, for in- 
stance, in conversation, which never hapi)cned ’ 
Tins alluded to a story which I had repeated 
fiom that gentleman, to entertain Johnson with 
its wild bravado ‘This Johnson, sir,’ said he, 
‘ whom you are all afraid of, will shrink if you 
come close to him in aigument, and roar as loud 
as ho He once maintained the i)iradox, that 
there 18 no beauty but in utility “ Sir,” said I, 
“what say you to the peacock’s tail, which is 
one of the most beautiful objects in natuie, but 
would have as much utility if its feathers weie 
all of one colour’” He felt what I thus pio- 
duced, and had recourse to his usual expedient, 
iidicule ; exclaiming, “A peacock has a tail, and 
a fox has a tail , ” and then he burst out into a 
laugh — “ Well, sir,” said I, with a strong voice, 
looking him full in the face, “ you have unken- 
nelled your fox , pursue him if you dare ” Ho 
had not a word to say, sir ’ — Johnson told mo 
that this was fiction from beginning to end * 

After musing for some time, he said, ‘I 
wonder how I should have any enemies , for I 
do harm to nobody’ Boswell ‘In the hist 
place, sir, you will be pleased to recollect, that 
you set out with attacking the Scotch , so you 
got a whole nation for your enemies ’ JoHN- 
bON ‘Why, I own that by my definition of 
oats I meant to vex them ’ Boswlll ‘I’lay, 
sir, can you trace the cause of youi antipatliy 
to the Scotch’’ Johnson. ‘I cannot, sii ’ 
Boswell ‘Old Mr Sheiidan says, it was be- 
cause they sold Chailes the First ’ Johnson 
‘T hen, sir, old Mr. hJheiidan has found out a 
very good reason.’ 


* Believed to be the cider Sheridan 

* Were I to insert all the stones which have been 
told ol contests boldly maintained with him, imaginary 
victories obtained over him, of icducing him to silence, 
and of making hiin own that his antagonist had the 
better of him in argument, ray volumes would swell 
to an immoderate size One instance, 1 find, has 
circulated both in coinersation and in print , that when 
he would not allow the Scotch wnUis to have meiit, 
the late Dr Rose of Chiswick asserted that he could 
name one Scotch writer, wliom Dr Johnson himself 
would allow to have wiitten better than any man of 
the age, and upon Johnson’s asking who it was, 
answered, ‘Lord Bute, when he signed the warrant 
for jour pension ’ Upon which Johnson, struck with 
the repartee, acknowledged that this lacU) true When 
I mentioned it to Johnson, ‘ Sir,’ said he, ‘ if Rose said 
this, I never heard it.’ — Boswell. 
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Surely the most obstinate and sulky nation- 
ality, the most determined aversion to this great 
and good man, must be cuied, when he is seen 
thus playing with one of his piejudices, of which 
he candidly admitted that he could not tell the 
reason It was, however, probably owing to his 
having had m his view the worst pait of the 
Scottish nation, the needy adventurers, many 
of whom he thought were advanced above their 
merits, by means which ho did not approve 
Had he in liis early life been in Scotland, and 
seen the worthy, sensible, independent gentle- 
men, who lived rationally and hospitably at 
home, he never could have entei tamed such 
unfavourable and unjust notions of his fellow- 
subjects And accordingly we find, that when 
he did visit Scotland, in the latter period of his 
life, he was fully sensible of all that it deserved, 
as I have alieady pointed out, when speaking of 
his Joui ney to the Western Islands 

Next day, Siturday, IMarch 22, I found him 
still at Mis. Thrale’s , but he told me that ho 
tvas to go to Ills own house in the afternoon 
He was better, but I perceived he was but an 
unruly patient , foi Sir Lucas Pepys, who visited 
him while I was with him, said, ‘ If you weie 
tractahhy sir, I should presciibe for you * 

I related to him a remaik which a respectable 
friend had made to me, upon the then state of 
(Toveinment, when those who had been long in 
oi)i)osition had attained to jiower, as it was sup- 
posed, against the inclination of the Sovereign. 
‘You need not be uneasy,’ said this gentleman, 
‘about the King Ho laughs at them all, he 
plays them one against another ’ Johnson 
‘Don’t tliink so, sir The King is as much 
oppressed as a man can be If he jilays them 
one against another, ho wins notliing ’ 

I had paid a visit to General Oglethorpe m 
the moiiiiiig, and was told by him that Dr 
Johnson saw company on Saturday evenings, 
and he would meet me at Johnson’s that night 
AVhen I mentioned this to Johnson, not doubt- 
ing that it would please him, as ho had a great 
value for Oglethoipc, the fretfulness of his 
disease unexpectedly showed itself ; his anger 
suddenly kindled, and ho said, with vehemence, 
‘ Did not you tell him not to come ? Am I to 
be hunted in this manner ’ ’ I satisfied him that 
I could not divine that the visit would not bo 
convenient, and that I certainly could not take it 
upon mo of my own accord to forbid the General 
I found Dr. Johnson in the evening in Mrs 
Williams’s loom, at tea and coffee with her and 
Mrs Desmoulins, who were also both ill ; it was 
a sad scene, and he was not in a very good 
humour. He said of a performance that had 
lately come out, ‘Sir, if you should seaich all 
the madhouses in England, you would not find 
ten men who would write so, and think it sense ’ 
I was glad when General Oglethori^e’s arrival 
was announced, and we loft the ladies. Dr 
Johnson attended him in the pailour, and was 


as courteous as ever. The General said he was 
busy reading the writers of the middle age 
Jolmson said they were very curious. Oglk- 
THOKPE ; ‘ The House of Commons has usurped 
the power of the nation’s money, and used it 
tyrannically. Government is now carried on 
by corrupt influence, instead of the inlierent 
right in the King’ Johnson ‘Sir, the want 
of inherent right in the King occasions all this 
disturbance What we did at the Kevolution 
was necessary ; but it broke our Constitution ’ * 
Oglethorpe ; ‘ My father did not thmk it 
necessary ’ 

On Sunday, March 2.3, I breakfasted with Dr. 
Johnson, who seemed much relieved, having 
taken opium the night before Ho, however, 
protested against it, as a remedy that should be 
given with the utmost reluctance, and only in 
extieme necessity I mentioned how commonly 
it was used in Tuikcy, and that theiefoie it 
could not be so peinidous as he apprehended. 
He grew waim, and s.iid, ‘Turks take ojuum, 
and Chiistians take opium; but Russel, in his 
account of Alci>po, tells us, that it is as dis- 
giaceful in Turkey to take too much opium, as 
it IS with us to get diunk Sii, it is amazing 
how things arc exaggeiatcd. A gentleman was 
hitely telling, in a company whcie I was present, 
that m France, as soon as a man of fashion 
mail les, he takes an opeia girl into keeping , and 
this he mentioned as a geneial custom “ Pr.ay, 
sir,” said I, “how many opeia giils msiy there 
be’” He answered, “About fouiscoie ” “Well 
then, sir,” said I, “ you see thei e c.in be no more 
th in fourscoie men of fashion who can do this ” ’ 

Mis Desmoulins made tea, and she and I 
talked before him upon a topic which he had 
once boino patiently from me when we were by 
ourselves, — his not complaining of the woild, 
because he was not called to borne great oftice, 
nor had att.amcd to great wealth He flew into 
a violent passion, I confess with some justice, 
and commanded us to h.ive done ‘Nobody,’ 
said he, ‘ has a right to talk m this manner, to 
bring before a man his own character, and the 
events of his life, wlicn he docs not choose it 
sliould be done I ne\ ei have sought the world 
the world was not to seek me It is rather won- 
derful that so much has been done for me All 
the compl.iirits which are made of the woild are 
unjust I never knew a man of merit neglected . 
it was generally by his own fault that he failed 
of success. A man may hide his head in a hole . 


> I have, In my Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 
fully expressed my sentiments upon this subject The 
Revolution was neus^ary, but not a subject for glory , 
because it for a long tunc blasted the generous feelings 
of loyalty And now, when by the benignant efiect of 
time the present Royal Family are estahlibhed in our 
affections, how unwise is it to revive by celebrations 
the memory of a shock, which it would suiely have 
been better that our Constitution had not leiiuiied.— 

liObWI LIh 
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he may go into the country, and publish a book 
now and then, whi h nobody reads, and then 
complains he is neglected. There is no reason 
why any person should exert himself for a 
man who has written a good book . ho has not 
written it for any individual I may as well 
make a present to the postman who brings me a 
letter When patronage was limited, an author 
expected to find a Maecenas, and complained if 
he did not find one Why should he complain ’ 
This Maecenas has others as good as he, or others 
who have got the start of him ’ Boswfll . 
‘But surely, sir, you will allow that there aie 
men of merit at the bar who never get iiractice ’ 
Johnson. ‘fcJir, you are sure that practice is 
got from an opinion that the person employed 
deserves it best , so that if a man of merit at the 
bar docs not get practice, it is from error, not 
from injustice He is not neglected A hoise 
that IS brought to market may not be bought, 
though ho IS a very good hoi so , but that is from 
ignoiance, not from intention * 

Tlieie was in this discourse much novelty, 
ingenuity, and disci imination, such as is seldom 
to be found Yet I cannot help thinking that 
men of meiit, who have no success m hfe, may 
be foi given for lainniting, if they are not allowed 
to complain Tlioy may consider it as hard tli.it 
then meiit should not have its suitable distinc 
tion Though there is no intentional injustice 
towards them on the part of the world, their 
rnciit not liaving been jierceived, tlicy may yet 
rcjunc against foi tune or fate^ or by whatever 
name tlioy choose to call the suiiposcd mytho- 
logical power of deUiny. It has, liowevcr, 
occur! ed to mo, as a consolatory thought, that 
men of merit should consider thus — How much 
harder would it be, if the same persons had both 
all the merit and all the prosperity 1 Would 
not this be a miserable distiibutioii for the pooi 
dunces’ Would men of merit exchange then 
intellectual superiority, and the enjoyments 
arising fiom it, for external distinction and the 
pleasures of wealth’ If they would not, let 
them not envy otliei s, who are poor where they 
are rich, a compensation which is made to them 
Let them look inwaids and be satisfied; recol- 
lecting, with conscious pride, what Virgil finely 
says of tlic Coiycms Senex, and which I have, lu 
another place, ^ with tiuth and smcciity applied 
to Mr. Buike — 

‘ Keguin cequahat opes animls * 

On the subject of the right employment of 
wealth, J ohnson observed, ‘ A man cannot make 
a bad use of his money, so far as regards society, 
if he do not hoard it , for if he cither spends it 
or lends it out, society has the benefit. It is in 
general better to sjiend money than to give it 
away, foi industry is more piomoted by spend- 

> Letter to the People of Scotland against the Attempt 
to diminish the Number of the Loids of Session, 1785 
■—Boswell. 


ing money than by giving it away A man who 
spends his money is sure he is doing good with 
it. he 18 not sure when he gives it away. A 
man who sjiends ten thousand a year will do 
more good than a man who spends two thousand, 
and gives away eight.* 

In the evening I came to him again. Ho was 
somewhat fretful from his illness. A gentleman 
asked him whether he had been abroad to-day. 

‘ Don’t talk so childishly,* said ho ‘You may 
as well ask if I hanged myself to-day.* I men- 
tioned politics. Johnson: ‘Sir, I’d as soon 
have a man to break my bones as talk to me of 
public affairs, mternal or external. I have 
lived to sec things all as bad as they can be * 

Having mentioned his friend, the second Lord 
Southwell, he said, ‘Lord Southwell was the 
highest bred man, without insolence, that I ever 
was m company with , the most quahticd I ever 
saw Lord Orrery was not dignified, Loid 
Chestci field was, but he was msolcnt Loid 

* is a man of coarse manners, but a man of 

abilities and information I don’t say lie is a man 
I would set at the head of a nation, though per- 
haps he may be as good as the next Piime Mini- 
ster that comes , but he is a man to bo at the head 
of a Club , — I don’t siy our Club — for there is 
no such Club * BohWLLL . ‘ But, sir, was he 
not once a factious man’’ Johnhon. ‘O yes, 
sir , as factious a fellow as could bo found , one 
who was for sinking us all into the mob ’ Bos- 
W1.LL . ‘ How then, sir, did he get into favour 
with the King’’ Johnhon ‘Because, sir, I 
8UX>pose he i>iomised the King to do whatever 
the King pleased ’ 

He said, ‘ Goldsmith’s blundciing speech to 
Lord Shelburne, which has been so often men- 
tioned, and which he really did make to him, 
was only a blunder in emphasis, — “I wonder 
they should call your Loidship J/alayrida, for 
Malagiida was a very good man,” — meant, I 
wonder they should use Malay) ida as a teim of 
rcpioach * 

{Soon after this time I had an opportunity of 
seeing, by means of one of his fi lends, a i)roof 
tJiat Ins talents, as well as his obliging scivice 
to authors, were ready as ever He liad revised 
The ViUaqey an admirable poem, by the Reve- 
rend 3Mr Crabbo. Its sentiments, as to the false 
notions of rustic happiness and rustic vntue, 
were quite congcmal with his own ; and he had 
taken the trouble, not only to suggest slight cor- 
rections and variations, but to fuinish some hues, 
when ho thought ho could give the wiitei’s 
meaning better than in the words of the manu- 
script. 

On Sunday, March 30, I found him at home 
in the evening, and had the pleasure to meet 
with Dr. Brocklesby, whose reading and know- 
ledge of life and good spirits supply him with a 


* Lord Shelburne, afterwards first Marquis of 
Lansdowne 
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never-failing source of conversation He men- 
tioned a respectable gentleman, who became 
extremely penurious near the close of his hfe. 
J ohnson said there must have been a degree of 
madness about him. ‘Not at all, sir,* said Dr. 
Brocklcsby, ‘ his judgment was entire * Un- 
luckily, however, ho mentioned that, although 
he had a fortune of twenty-seven thousand 
pounds, he denied himself many comforts, from 
an apprehension that he could not afford them. 
‘Nay, sir,’ cried Johnson, ‘when the judgment 
is so disturbed that a man cannot coimt, that is 
pretty well * 

I shall here insert a few of J ohnson’s sayings, 
without the formality of dates, as they have no 
reference to any particular time or place. 

‘ The more a man extends and varies his ac- 
quaintance the better * This, however, was 
meant with a just restriction ; for ho, on another 
occasion, said to me, ‘ Sir, a man may be so 
much of everythmg, that he is nothing of any- 
thing * 

‘ Eaising the wages of day-labourers is wrong , 
for it does not make them hve better, but only 
makes them idler , and idleness is a very bad 
thmg for human nature.* 

‘ It is a very good custom to keep a journal 
for a man’s own use ; he may write upon a card 
a day all that is necessary to be wiitton, after 
he has had experience of life At fiist there 
IS a great deal to be written, because there is a 
great deal of novtdty ; but when once a man has 
settled his oiumons, there is seldom much to bo 
set down * 

‘ There is nothing wonderful in the Journal * 
which we see Swift kept in London ; for it con- 
tains slight topics, and it might soon be written ’ 

I praised the accuracy of an account-book of 
a lady whom I mentioned Johnson ‘ Keejung 
accounts, sir, is of no use when a man is spend- 
ing his own money, and has nobody to whom he 
is to account. You won’t eat less beef to-day, 
because you have written down what it cost 
yesterday ’ I mentioned another lady who 

I In his Life of Swift, he thus speaks of this 
Joumal — 

‘ In the midst of his power and his politics, he kept 
a journal of his visits, his walks, his iriteiviews with 
ministers, and qnariels with his seivant, and trans- 
mitted it to Mrs Johnson and Mrs Diiigley, to whom 
he knew that whatever heftll him was interesting, and 
no account could he too minute Whether these 
dmiiial tiifles weio pioperly exposed to eyes which 
had never received any pleasure fioin the Dean, may 
he reasonably doubted Tlicy have, however, some 
odd attractions the reader finding frequent mention 
of names which he has been used to consider as 
important, goes on in hope of information , and as 
there is nothing to fatigue attention, if he la dis- 
appointed, he okn hardly complain.’ 

It may be added, that the reader not only hopes to 
find, but does find, in this very entertaining Joumal, 
much curious mfoiniation respecting persons and 
tilings, which he will in vain seek for in other books 
of th/' same period — Malokk. 


thought as he did, so that her husband could 
not g^t her to keep an account of the expense 
of the family, as she thought it enough that she 
never exceeded the sum allowed her Johnson : 
‘ Sir, it is fit she should keep an account, because 
her husband wishes it ; but I do not see its use.* 
I maintained that keeping an account had this 
advantage, that it satisfies a man that his money 
has not been lost or stolen, which he might some- 
times be apt to imagine, were there no written 
state of his expense , and, besides, a calculation 
of economy, so as not to exceed one’s income, 
cannot be made without a view of the different 
articles in figures, that one may see how to re- 
trench in some particulars less necessary than 
•otliers This he did not attempt to answer. 

Talking of an acquaintance of ours, whose nar- 
ratives, which abounded in curious and inte- 
resting topics, were unhappily found to be very 
fabulous, I mentioned Loid Mansfield’s having 
said to me, ‘ Suppose we believe one half of wliat 
he tells’ Johnson, ‘Ay. but we don’t know 
lohich half to believe By his lying we lose not 
only our reverence for him, but all comfort in 
Ills conversation ’ Boswell : ‘ May we not take 
it as amusing fiction?’ Johnson: ‘Sir, the 
misfortune is, that you will insensibly believe 
as much of it as you incline to believe * 

It IS remarkable, that notwithstanding their 
congeniality in politics, he never was acquainted 
with a late eminent noble judge [Mansfield], 
whom I have heard speak of him, as a wiitcr, 
with great respect Johnson, I know not upon 
what degree of investigation, entertained no 
exalted opinion of his Loidsliip’s intellectual 
cliaractcr Talking of him to me one day, lie 
said, ‘ It IS wonderful, sir, with how httle real 
superiority of mind men can make an eminent 
figure in public life * He expiessed himself to 
tlie same purpose concerning another law-lord, 
who, it seems, once took a fancy to associate 
with the wits of London ; but with so little suc- 
cess, that Foote said, ‘ What can he mean by 
coming among us ’ He is not only dull himself, 
but the cause of dulness in otheis ’ Trying him 
by the test of his colloquial powers, Jolmson 
had found him very defective He once said to 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, ‘This man now has been 
ten years about town, and has made nothing of 
it ; ’ meaning as a companion * He said to me, 
‘ I never heard anything from him in company 
that was at all sti iking ; and depend upon it, 
sir, it IS when you come close to a man m con- 
versation, that you discover what his real abili- 
ties are . to make a speech m a pubhc assembly 

* Knowing as well as I do what precision and 
elegance ot oratory his Lordship can display, I can- 
not but suspect that his unfavourable appearance in a 
social circle, which drew such animadversions upon 
him, must be owing to a cold affectation ot consequence, 
from bemg reserved and stiff If it be so, and he might 
be an agreeable man if he would, we cannot be soiiy 
that he misses his aim —Boswell. 
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is a knack Now I honour Thurlow, sir ; Thur- 
low IS a fine fellow ; he fairly puts his mind to 
yours * 

After repeating to him some of his pointed, 
lively sayings, I said, ‘ It is a pity, sii, you don’t 
always remember your own good things, that 
you may have a laugh when you will ’ J ohnson 
‘ Nay, sir, it is better that I forget them, that 
I may be reminded of them, and have a laugh 
on their being bi ought to my recollection.’ 

When I recalled to him Ins having said, as we 
sailed up Lochlomond, ‘ That if he wore any- 
thing fine, it sliould be ?ej//fine,*I obseived 
that all Ins thoughts weie upon a great scale 
Johnson . ‘ Depend upon it, sir, every man will 
have as fine a thing as he can get , as large a 
diamond for Ins iing * BoavvELL . ‘Paidon me, 
'll! , am in of a nai i ow mind will not think of 
it , a blight tiinkct will satisfy him 

“ Nec sulferie queat m ijoiis poridcia gcminfle ”* 

I told him I should send him some ‘Essays’ 
which I hid wiitton,* which I hoped ho would 
be so good as to lead, and pick out the good 
ones Johnson ‘ Nay, sir, send me only the 
good ones , don’t make me pick them ’ 

1 heaid him once say, ‘Though the pioveib 
“ Nullum numcn ahcbt, si sit pi lulcntia,’’'* dots 
not always prove tiuo, we maybe ccitain of the 
conveise of it, ** Nullam nuuicn adcst^ si sU mi- 
pi iult/Uia ” ’ 

Once, wlien Mr Seward was going to Bath, 
ind asked his commands, he said, ‘ Tell Dr 
H iiiington that I wisli he would publish another 
volume of the Nuf/tv Antupue “ it is a vcrypietty 
book’* Ml Seward seconded this wish, and 
recommended to Dr Hariington to <ledicate it 
to Johnson, and take for hib motto what Catul 
lus says to Ooinelius Nepos : 

« iniiKiue til solebas, 

Me IS esse alKpud putaie nuoas 

As a small pi oof of his kindliness and delicacy 
of feeling, the following circumstance may bo 
mentioned — One evening, when wc were m the 
stieet together, and I told liim I was going to 
sup at Mr Beauclerk’s, he said, ‘I’ll go with 
you ’ After having walked jiait of the way, 
beeming to recollect something, he suddenly 
stopped, and said, ‘ I cannot go, — but I do not 
love BtutuleiL the less * 

Oil the fr lino of his portrait, Mr. Beauclerk 
had mscribed, 

* Ingomnm iiigens 

Inculto latct hoc t>ub coipore ’ 


^ Under the title of The ITypochondriac — Malone. 

* It has since appeared — Boswell 

• A new and gieatly iinpioved edition of this very 
cunous collection was published by Mr Paik in 1801, 
in 2 vols bvo In tins edition the letters arc chrono- 
logically arranged, and the account of the Bishops, 
which was formerly punted fiom a very corrupt copy, 
is t.Ucen liom bir John Hariington s oi igmal manusci ipt 
which he prebcnted to Henry, Pi nice of Wales, and is 
now m the Iloyal Libiary in the Museum —Malone. 


After Mr Beaucleik’s death, when it became 
Mr. Langton’s property, he made the inscription 
be defaced. Johnson said complacently, ‘It 
was kind in you to take it off ; ’ and then, after 
a short pause, added, ‘ and not unkind m him 
to put it on * 

He said, ‘How few of his friends* houses 
would a man choose to be at, wlicn he is sick ! ’ 
He mentioned one or two. I recollect only 
Till ale’s. 

He observed, * There is a wicked inclin ition in 
most people to suppose an old man decayed in 
his intellects If a young or middle-aged man, 
wlien leaving a company, does not recollect 
whcie he hud his hat, it is nothing ; but if the 
s.imc inattention is discovered in an old man, 
people will shrug up their shouldeis, and say, 
“ his memory is going ” * 

"When I once talked to him of some of the 
sayings which everybody repeats, but nobody 
knows where to find ; such as Quos Dfus valt 
pc) dere, pi lus dementat , he told iri(‘ tb it he was 
once offeied ten guineas to iioint out from 
whence JScmel 'insaniiimm omnes was taken 
He could not do it , but many years afteiwaids 
mot with it by chance in Johannes Baptista 
Mantuanns ^ 

I am veiy sorry that I did not take a note of an 
eloquent argument in which he m untamed th it 
the situ ition of Pi nice of AValcs was the happiest 
of any person’s in the kingdom, evi n beyond that 
of the Soveicign I recollect only — the enjoy- 
ment of hope — the high snpeiioiity of rank, 
without the anxious caies of goveinmcnt — and 
a gi eat degree of power, both fiom natuial in- 
lluenco wisely used, and from the sanguine ex- 
pectations of those who look foiwaid to the 
chance of future favour 

Sii Joshua Reynolds communicated to me the 
following pal ticulais — 

Johnson thought the poems, published as 
translations from Ossian, had so little merit, 
that lie said, ‘Sir, a man might wiite such 
stuff for ever, if he would abandon his mind 
to it ’ 

He said, ‘A man should pass a i>art of his 
time with the lauf/heiSy by which means any- 
thing 1 idiculous or particular about him might 
be picsented to his view, and collected ’ I ob- 
seived ho must have been a bold laugh or who 
would have ventured to tell Di Johnson of any 
of his peculiai itics * 

* The words occur (as Mi Bindkj obseives to me) 
in the Fust Eclogue of Mantuanus, De honebto Amore, 
etc 

‘ Id commune malum , semcl insanivimus omnes * 

— Malone 

* I am happy, however, to mention a pleasing 
instance of his enduring with great gentleness to hear 
one of his most striking particulaiities pointed out — 
Miss Hunter, a niece of his friend Chiistophei Smart, 
when a very young giil, stiuck by his extiaordmary 
motions, said to him, ‘ Pray, Dr Johnson, why do you 
make such strange gestuies?’ — ‘From bad habit,’ ho 
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Having observed the vain ostentatious import- 
ance of many people in quoting the authority 
of Dukes and Lords, as having been in their com- 
pany, he said he went to the other extreme, and 
did not mention his authority when he should 
have done it, had it not been that of a Duke or 
Lord. 

Dr Goldsmith said once to Dr Johnson, that 
he wished for some additional members to the 
Literary Club, to give it an agieeable variety, 
for, said he, there can now be nothing new among 
us , we have ti .welled over one another’s minds 
Johnson seemed a little angiy, and said, ‘ Sir, 
you have not travelled over my mind, I piomise 
you.’ Sir Joshua, however, thought Goldsmith 
light; obseiving, that ‘when people have hved 
a gieat deal together, they know what each of 
them will say on every subject A new under- 
standing, therefore, is desir.ihle, because, though 
it may only fuini&h the same sense ujDon a ipies- 
tion which would have been furnished by those 
with whom we aie accustomed to live, yet this 
sense will have a dilfeient colouiing , and colour- 
ing IS of much effect m eveiy thing else as well 
as in painting ’ 

Johnson used to say that he made it a con- 
stant lulc to talk as well as he could both as to 
sentiment .and expicssion, by which means, what 
had been oiiginally efloit bec.imo familiar and 
easy The consequence of this, Sir Joshua ob- 
scived, was, tliat Ins common convcisation in all 
comp.inics was such as to secure him universal 
attention, as something above the usual collo- 
quial style was expected 

Yet, though Johnson had this habit In com- 
pany, when anothei mode was necess.uy, in 
Older to investig.ite tiutli, ho could descend to 
a language intelligible to the meanest cajiacity 
An instance of this was witnessed by Sir Joshua 
Key Holds, when they were present at an ex.ami- 
nation of a little blackguai d boy, by Mi Saunders 
Welcli, the late 'Westminster Justice Welch, 
who imagined that he was cx.alting himself in 
Dr Johnson’s eyes by using big words, spoke in 
a mannei that was utterly unintelligible to the 
boy; Dr Johnson pciceiving it, addicssed him- 
.self to the boy, and changed the pomi>ous phrase- 
ology mto colloquial langii ige Sir Joshua 
llcynolds, who was much amused by this pro- 
ceduie, which seemed a kind of reveising of 
what might have been expected fiom the two 
men, took notice of it to Dr. Johnson, as they 
walked away by themselves. Johnson said, 
that it was continually the case , and that he was 
always obliged to translate the justice’s swelling 
diction (smiling), so as that his meaning might 
be understood by the vulgar, from whom infor- 
mation was to be obtained 

Sir Joshua once obseived to him, that he had 


j replied * Do you, my dear, take care to guard against 
j bad habits * Tins I was told by the young lady’s 
brother at Margate — Boswell. 


talked above the capacity of some people with 
whom they had been in company together. * No 
matter, sir,’ said Johnson ; ‘they consider it ai 
a compliment to bo talked to, as if they were 
wiser than they are So true is this, sir, that 
Baxter made it a rule, in every sermon that he 
preached, to say something that was above the 
capacity of his audience ’ ' 

Johnson’s dexterity in retort, when he seemed 
to be driven to an extremity by his advei8.aiy, 
was very remarkable. Of his power m this 
respect, our common fiiend, Mr Windham, of 
Noifolk, has been pleased to furnish me with 
an eminent instance. However unfavourable to 
Scotland, he uniformly gave libeial praise to 
George Buchanan as a writer In a conversation 
concerning the literal y merits of the two coun- 
tiies, in which Buchanan was introduced, a 
Scotchman, imagining that on this ground he 
should have an undoubted triumph over him, 
exclaimed, ‘ Ah, Dr Johnson, what would you 
have said of Buch.inan h.id he been an English- 
man’’ — ‘Why, sir,’ said Johnson, after a little 
pause, ‘ I should not have said of Buchanan, had 
he been an E7i(flishman, what I will now say of 
him as a Scotchmaji, — tliat he was the only man 
of genius his countiy ever produced ’ 

And this brings to my lecollection another 
instance of the same nature I once reminded 
him, that when Dr Adam Smith was expatiating 
on the beauty of Glasgow, he had cut limi shoit 
by baying, ‘ Pr.iy, sir, have you ever seen Brent- 
foid’’ and I took the liberty to .add, ‘My dear 
sir, surely that was shocking ’ — ‘ Why, then, sir,* 
he replied, ‘ you have never seen Brentford * 
Though Ins usual phiase for conveisition was 
talky yet he made a distinction , foi wlicn he 
once told me that he dined the day bcfoie at a 
fiicnd’s house, ‘with a very pietty company;* 
and I asked him if theie was good conversation, 
he answered, ‘ No, sir , we had talk enougli, but 
no conveuation ; there was nothing discussed * 
Talking of the success of the Scotch m London, 
he imputed it in a considerable degree to their 
spnit of nationality ‘You know, sir,’ said he, 
‘ that no Scotchman publishes a book, or has a 
play brought upon the stage, but theio are five 
hundred people ready to applaud him ’ 

He gave much pi .use to his friend Dr Bur- 
ney’s elegant and entcit.uning travels, and told 
Mr Seward that he had them in his eye when 
writing his Journey to tlie Westa'n Islands of 
Scotland, 

Such was his sensibility, and so much was he 
affected by pathetic poetry, that, when he was 


> Tlie justness of this remaik is confirmed by the 
following btoiy, tor which 1 am indebted to Loid Eliot . 
— A couiitiy parson, who was rcmaikablo for quoting 
scraps of Latin in his sermons, having died, one of his 
parishioners was asked how he hked his successor? 
‘ He 13 a very good preacher,' was his answer, ‘ but lui 
latiiwr ’—Boswell. 
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reading Dr Beattie’s Hermit, m my presence, 
it brought tears into his eyes * 

He disapproved much of mingling real facts 
with fiction. On this account he censured a 
book entitled Love and Madness, 

Mr. Hoole tpld him he was born in Moorficlds, 
and had received part of his eai ly instruction in 
Gi ub St) cet * Sir,’ said Johnson, smiling, * you 
have been regulai ly educated ’ Having asked 
who was his instructor, and Mr Hoole having 
answered, * My uncle, sir, who was a tailor ; ’ 
Johnson, recollecting himself, said, ‘Sir, I knew 
him , wo called him the metaphysical tailor 
Ho was of a club in Old Street, with me and 
Gcoige Psalmana/ar, and some others but piay, 
sir, was he a good tailor’’ Mr Iloolo having 
answered that he believed he was too mathe- 
matical, and used to draw S(iuares and triangles 
on his shoi) board, so that he did not excel 111 the 
cut of a coat , — ‘ I am sorry for it,* said John- 
son ; ‘ for I would have cveiy man to be master 
of his own business * 

In pleasant reference to himself and Mr Hoole, 
as bi other autlioTs, he often said, ‘ Let you and 
I, sir, go together, and eat a beefsteak in Grub 
Sheet ’ 

Sii William Chambers, that great architect* 
whose woiks show a sublimity of genius, and 
who 18 esteemed by all who know him, for his 
social, hospitible, and generous qualities, sub- 
mitted the manuscript of his Chinese A) chitec- 
tuic to Dr Johnson’s peiusal Johnson was 
much pleased with it, and said, *It wants no 
addition nor coirectioii, but a few lines of intro- 
•liictmn , ’ which he furnished, and fcJir Wilham 
adopted 

He said to Sir William Scott, ‘The age is 
lunmng mad after innovation , and all the busi- 
ness of the world is to bo done m a new way , 
men are to be hanged in a new way , Tybuin 
itself is not safe fiom the fuiy of innovation ’ 
It havmg been argued that this was an improve- 
ment — ‘No, 811,’ said he eageily, ‘it is not an 
improvement ; they object, that the old method 
diew together a number of spectators Sir, 
executions are intended to diaw spectators 
If they do not draw spectators, they don’t an- 
swer their purpose. The old method was most 
satisfactory to all parties , the public was giati- 
fied by a piocession , the criminal was suppoitcd 
by it Why is all this to be swejit away ’ ’ I 
pcifectly agiee with Dr. Johnson upon this 
head, and am persuaded that executions now, 


^ Tlie particular passage winch excited this stiong 
emotion was, as 1 liave heard fiom my father, the thud 
stanza, ‘ 'Tis night,’ etc — J Boswell, jun 
* The Iloiiouiable Iloiace Wali)oIe, late Earl of 
Oifoid, thus bcais testimony to this gentleman s ineiit 
as a writer — Mr Chambers’ Treatise on Civil Archi- 
tecture 18 the most sensible book, and the most exempt 
from preju<liweb, that ever was written on that science 
^Preface to ulaecdotfcs 0/ Painting xn England. — Bos- 
wcil 


the solemn procession being discontinued, have 
not nearly the effect which they formerly had. 
Magistiates, both in London and elsewhere, have, 
I am afraid, in this had too much regaid to their 
own ease. 

Of Dr Hurd, Bishop of Worcester, Johnson 
said to a friend, ‘Hurd, sir, is one of a set of 
men who account for eveiy thing systematically ; 
for instance, it has been a fashion to wear 
scarlet breeches , these men would tell you that, 
according to causes and effects, no other weai 
could at that time have been chosen ’ He, how- 
ever, said of him at another tune to the same 
gentleman, ‘ Hurd, sir, is a man whose acqu«unt- 
ance is a valuable acquisition ’ 

Tliat learned and ingenious prelate, it is well 
known, published at one pciiod of his hfc Moial 
and Political Dialogues, with a wofully whiggish 
cast. Aftei waids, liis Lordship liaving tliought 
better, came to see his eiioi, and lepublislied 
the work with a more constitutional spiiit 
Johnson, however, was unwilling to allow him 
full credit for his political conversion I re- 
member wlicn his Loidship declined the honour 
of being Arclibishop Canteibuiy, Jolmson 
said, ‘ I am glad he did not go to Lambeth ; for, 
aftci all, I fe<ir he is a Whig in his heait * 

Johnson’s attention to precision and clearness 
in exiuession was very remaikablo He dis- 
approved of a parenthesis , and I believe, in all 
his voluminous writings, not half a dozen of 
them will be found. He never used the i)hiases 
f/ic foi'mcr and the latter, having observed that 
they often occasioned obscurity; he thciefoie 
contrived to cons ti net his sentences so as not to 
have occasion foi them, and would even rather 
repeat the same woids, m oidcr to avoid them. 
Nothing 18 more common than to mistake siii- 
names, when we hear them caiclessly uttcicd 
for the first time To prevent this, ho used not 
only to pronounce them slowly and distinctly, 
but to take tlie trouble of spelling them, — a prac- 
tice which I have often followed, and which 1 
wish were general. 

Such was the heat and irritabihty of his blood, 
that not only did he pare his nails to tlie (puck, 
but scraped the joints of his fingers witli a pen- 
knife, till they seemed quite red and raw 

The heteiogcneous composition of human 
nature was lemaikably exemplified m Johnson. 
His libciality in giving his money to iiersoiis in 
(hstress was extiaordmaiy. Yet there Imked 
about him a propensity to paltry saving One 
day I owned to him that ‘ I was occasionally 
troubled with a fit of nai I'owness * ‘ Why, sir,* 

said he, ‘ so am I. But I do not tell vt.^ He has 
now and then borrowed a shifhng of me, and 
wlicn I asked him for it again, seemed to be 
rather out of humour. A droll httle circum- 
stance once occurred : — As if he meant to repri- 
mand my minute exactness as a creditor, he 
thus addressed me : ‘ Boswell, lend me sixpence 
— not to be repaid.* 
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This great man’s attention to small things 
was very remarkable. As an instance of it, ho 
one day said to me, * Sir, when you get silver 
in change for a guinea, look carefully at it ; you 
may find some curious piece of com.* 

Though a stern true-born Englishman^ and 
fully piejudiced agamst all other nations, he 
had discernment enough to see, and candour 
enough to censure, the cold reserve too common 
among Englishmen towards strangers : Sir,* 
said he, ‘ two men of any other nation who are 
shownmtoa 100m together, at a house where 
they are both visitors, will immediately find 
some conversation But two Englishmen will 
probably go each to a different window, and 
remain m obstinate silence. Sir, we as yet do 
not enough understand the common lights of 
humanity * 

Johnson was, at a certain period of his life, a 
good deal with the Earl of Shelburne, now 
ISIarquis of Lansdowne, as he doubtless could 
not but have a duo value for that nobleman’s 
activity of mind, and uncommon acquisitions of 
important knowledge, however much ho might 
disapprove of other parts of his Lordship’s charac- 
ter, which were widely different from his own 

Maurice Morgann, Esq , author of tlio veiy 
ingenious Essay on the Chaiatter of Falstajfy^ 
being a particular fiiend of his Lordship, had 
once an oppoitunity of entertaming Johnson for 
a day ot two at Wycombe, when this lord was 
absent ; and by him I have been favoured with 
two anecdotes. 

One IS not a little to the credit of Johnson’s 
candour. Mr. Morgann and he had a dispute 
pretty late at night, m which Johnson would 
not give up, though he had the wrong side, and, 
m short, both kept the field. Next morning, 
when they met in the bieakfasting-room, Dr 
Johnson accosted Mr. Morgann thus ‘Sir, I 
have been thinking on our dispute last night— 
you were in the rujhV 

The other was as follows Johnson, for 
spoit perhaps, 01 from the spiiit of contiadiction, 
eagerly maintained that Deiiick had meiit as a 
writer. Mr IMorgann argued with him directly 
in vam. At length he had recouise to this 
device. ‘Pray, sir,’ said he, ‘whether do you 
reckon Derrick or Smart the best poet ? * John- 
son at once felt himself roused, and answered, 
‘ Sir, there is no settling the point of precedency 
between a louso and a flea.’ 

Once, when checking my boasting too fre- 
quently of myself m company, he said to me, 
‘ Boswell, you often vaunt so much as to provoke 
ridicule You put me m mind of a man who 
was standing in the kitchen of an inn with his 


> Johnson being asked his opinion of this Essay, 
answered, ‘ Why, sir, we shall have the man come forth 
again , and as ho has proved Falstaff to be no coward, 
he may prove lago to be a very good chaiacter.’ — 
Boswell. 


back to the fire, and thus accosted the person 
next him, “Do you know, sir, who I am’” 
“No, sir,** said the other, “I have not that 
advantage.** .“Sir,** said he, “I am the great 
Twalmley, who invented the New Floodgate 
Iron,**** The Bishop of Killaloe, on my re- 
peating the story to him, defended Twalmley, 
by observing that he was entitled to the epithet 
of great; for Virgil, m his group of worthies in 
the Elysian fields — 

‘ Hie manus, ob patrlam pugnando vulnera passi,’ etc , 
mentions 

* Inventas aut qui vitam excoluere per artes * 

He was pleased to say to me one morning, 
when we were left alone m his study, ‘ Boswell, 
I thmk I am easier with you than with almost 
anybody ’ 

Ho would not allow Mr David Hume any 
Cl edit for his political principles, though similar 
to his own; saying of him, ‘Su, he was a Tory 
by chance. * 

His acute observation of human life made him 
remark, ‘ Sir, there is nothing by which a man 
exasperates most people more, than by display- 
ing a superior ability of brilliancy m conversa- 
tion. They seem pleased at the time ; but* 
their envy makes them curse him at their hearts. ’ 
My readers will probably be surprised to hear 
that the great Dr. Johnson could amuse himself 
with so slight and filayful a species of composi- 
tion as a charade. I have recovered one which 
he made on Dr. Barnard^ now Lord Bishop of 
Killaloe,* who has been pleased for many years 
to treat me with so much intimacy and social 
ease, that I may presume to call him not only 
my right reverend, but my very dear fnencL 
I therefore, with peculiar pleasure, give to the 
world a just and elegant compliment thus paid 
to his Lordship by Johnson : — 

Charade 

* My first sliuts out thieves from your house or j our 
room. 

My second expresses a Syrian perfume 
My whole is a man m whose converse is shared, 

Tlie strength of a Bar and tlie sweetness of Nard ’ 
Johnson asked Bichard Owen Cambridge, 
Esq , if he had read the Spamsh translation of 
Sallusty said to be wiitten by a Pimce of Spam, 
with the assistance of his tutor, who is pro- 
fessedly the author of a treatise annexed, on the 
Phoenician language. 

Mr Cambiidgo commended the woik, particu- 
larly as he thought the translator understood 
his author better than is commonly the case 
with translators, but said he was disappomted 
in the purpose for which he borrowed the book — 


1 What the great Twalmley was so proud,of having 
invented, was neither more nor less than a kind ot 
box-iron for smoothing linen —Boswell. 

* Afterwards translated to the see of Limerick.— 
Malone 
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to see whether a Spaniard could be better fur- 
nished with inscriptions from monuments, coins, 
or other antiquities, which he might more pro- 
bably find on a coast so immediately opposite 
to Carthage, than the antiquaries of any 
other countries. Johnson: ‘I am very sorry 
you were not gratified in your expectations ’ 
Cambridge . ‘ The language would have been of 
little use, as there is no history existing m that 
tongue to balance the partial accounts which 
the lEtoman writers have left us’ Johnson* 
‘No, sir; they have not been partial they 
have told their own story, without shame or 
regard to equitable treatment of their injured 
enemy ; they had no compunction, no feeling 
for a Carthagiman. Wliy, sir, they would 
never have borne Virgil’s description of JSneas’s 
treatment of Dido, if she had not been a Car- 
thaginian * 

I gratefully acknowledge this and other com- 
munications from Mr Cambridge, whom, if a 
beautiful villa on the banks of the Thames, a 
few miles distant from London ; a numerous and 
excellent hbrary, which ho accurately knows 
and reads ; a choice collection of pictures, which 
^ ho understands and relishes ; an easy fortune, 
an amiable family; an extensive circle of 
fnends and acquaintance, distinguished by 
rank, fashion, and genius; a literary fame, 
various, elegant, and still increasing; collo- 
f[uial talents rarely to bo found , and, with all 
these means of happiness, enjoying, when well 
advanced m years, health and vigour of body, 
serenity and animation of mind — do not entitle 
to be addressed fortunate senex t I know not to 
whom, in any ago, that oxpiession could with 
propriety have been used. Long may he hve 
to hear and to feel it ’ ^ 

Johnson’s love of little children, which he 
discovered upon all occasions, calling them 
‘pretty dears,’ and giving them sweetmeats, 
was an undoubted proof of the real humanity 
and gentleness of his disposition. 

His uncommon kindness to his servants, and 
serious concern, not only for their comfort in 
this world, but their happiness in the next, was 
another unquestionable evidence of what all 
who were intimately acquamted with him 
knew to be true 

Nor would it be just, under this head, to omit 
•the fondness which he showed for animals which 
lie had taken under his protection. I never 
shall forget the mdulgence with which he treated 
Hodge, his cat ; for whom he himself used to go 
out and buy oysters, lest the servants having 
that trouble should take a dislike to the poor 
cieature. I am, unluckily, one of those who 
have an antipathy to a cat, so that I am uneasy 


» Mr Cambridge enjoyed aU the blessings here 
enumerated, for many years after this passage was 
written He died at his seat near Twickenham, Sept 
17, 1802, in hib eighty-sixth year -^-Malone. 


when in the room with one ; and I own I fre- 
quently suffered a good deal from the presence 
of this same Hodge. I recollect him one day 
scrambling up Dr Johnson’s breast, apparently 
with much satisfaction, while my friend, smiling, 
and half -whistling, nibbed down his back, and 
pulled him by the tail ; and, when I observed 
he was a fine cat, saying ‘ Why, yes, sir ; but 
I have had cats whom I liked better than 
this ;* and then, as if perceiving Hodge to be 
out of countenance, adding, ‘but he is a very 
fine cat, a very fine cat indeed.* 

This reminds me of the ludicrous account 
which he gave Mr. Langton, of the despicable 
state of a young gentleman of good family. 
‘ Sir, when I heard of him last, he was running 
about town shooting cats ’ And then, m a 
sort of kindly reverie, he bethought himself 
of his own favourite cat, and said, ‘ But Hotlge 
shan’t be shot : no, no, Hodge shall not be 
shot * 

He thought Mr Beauclerk made a shrewd 
and judicious remark to Mr Langton, who, 
after having been for the first time in company 
with a well-known wit about town, was warmly 
admiring and praising him, — ^See lum again,’ 
said Beauclerk. 

His respect for the Hierarchy, and particulaily 
the dignitaries of the Church, has been more 
than once exhibited m the course of this work 
Mr Seward saw him presented to the Arch- 
bishop of York, and described his bow to an 
Archbishop, as such a studied elaboration of 
homage, such an extension of limb, such a flexion 
of body, as have seldom or ever been equalled 

I cannot help mentioning, with much regret, 
that by my own negligence I lost an opportunity 
of having the history of my family from its 
founder, Thomas Boswell, in 1504, recorded and 
illustrated by Johnson’s jien. Such was his 
goodness to me, that when I presumed to solicit 
him for so great a favour, he was pleased to say, 
‘ Let me have all the mateiials you can collect, 
and I will do it both in Latin and English ; then 
let it be printed, and copies of it be deposited 
m vaiious places for security and preservation ’ 
I can now only do the best I can to make up for 
this loss, keeping my great master steadily in 
view. Family histones, like the imagines 
majorum of the ancients, excite to viitue ; and 
I wish that they who really have blood would 
be more careful to trace and ascertain its course 
Some have affected to laugh at the history of 
the house of Yvery;' it would bo well if 
many others would transmit their pedigrees to 
posterity, with the same accuracy and generous 
zeal with which the noble Lord, who compiled 
that work, has honouied and perpetuated his 
ancestry. 

On Thursday, April 10, I introduced to him, 
at his house m Bolt Court, the Honourable and 


* Written by John, Earl of Egmont— Malonb. 
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Eeverend William Stuart,* son of the Earl of 
Bute : a gentleman truly worthy of being known 
to Johnson; being, with all the advantages of 
high birth, learning, travel, and elegant man- 
ners, an exemplary parish pnest in every re- 
spect. 

After some compliments on both sides, the 
tour which Johnson and I had made to the 
Hebrides was mentioned^ J OHNSON : ‘ I got an 
acquisition of more ideas by it than by anythmg 
that I remember. I saw quite a different system 
of life.* Boswell: ‘You would not like to 
make the same journey again?* Johnson 
‘ Why no, sir ; not the same : it is a tale told. 
Gravina, an Italian critic, observes, that every 
man desires to see that of which he has read ; 
but no man desires to read an account of what 
ho has seen; so much does description fall 
short of reahty Description only excites 
curiosity seeing satisfies it. Other people 
may go and see the Hebrides * Boswell ‘ I 
should wish to go and sec some country totally 
different from what I have been used to ; such 
as Turkey, where religion and everything else 
are different* Johnson: ‘Yes, sir, there are 
two objects of curiosity, — ^the Christian world 
and the Mahometan world. All the rest may 
be considered as barbarous ’ Boswell : ‘Pray, 
sir, IS The Turkish Spy a genuine book ’ * John- 
son ‘ No, sir. BTrs Manley, in her JDt/c, says 
that her father wrote the first two volumes; 
and in anothci book, DuntorCs Life and Ei rors^ 
wo find that the rest was written by one Sault, 
at two guineas a sheet, under the direction of 
Dr Midgeley 

Boswell ‘ This has been a very factious 
reign, owing to the too great indulgence of go- 
vernment ’ • Johnson : ‘ I think so, sir. What 
at first was lenity, grew tmndity Yet this is 
reasoning d posteiiorij and may not be just 
Supiiosmg a few had at first been punished, I 
believe faction would have been crushed , but it 
might have been said that it was a sanguinary 
reign. A man cannot tell d pi loi i what will be 
best for government to do. This reign has been 
very unfortunate. We have had an unsuc- 
cessful war; but that does not prove that we 
have been ill governed. One side or other must 

I At that tune Vicar of Luton, m Bedfordshire, 
where ho lived for some years, and fully merited the 
( haracter given of him in the text , afterwaids Lord 
Archbishop of Armagh, and Piimate of Ireland, — 
Malone 

• The Turkish Spy was pretended to have been 
wntten ongmally in Arabic , from Arabic translated 
into Italian, and tlienco into English The real author 
of the work, which was, m fact, ongmally written m 
Italian, was I P Marana, a Genoese, who died at 
Pans m 1693 —Boswell. 

Jolin Diinton, in his Life, says that * Mr William 
Bradshaw received ftrom Dr Midgeley forty shillings a 
sheet for writing part of The Turkish Spy, but I do 
not find that he anywhere mentions Sault as engaged in 
that work — Malone. 
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pievail in war, as one or other must win at play. 
"When we beat Louis, we were not better go- 
verned; nor were the French better governed 
w!|ien I^ouis beat us * 

On Saturday, April 12, I visited him, in com- 
pany with Mr. Windham, of Norfolk, whom, 
though a Whig, he highly valued One of the 
best things he ever said was to this gentleman ; 
who, before he set out for Ireland as secretary to 
Lord Northmgton, when Lord Lieutenant, ex- 
pressed to the sage some modest and virtuous 
doubts, whether he could bnng himself to prac- 
tise those arts which it is supposed a person in 
that situation has occasion to employ. ‘ Don’t 
bo afraid, sir,’ said Johnson, with a pleasant 
smile, ‘ you will soon make a very pretty rascal ’ 
Ho talked to-day a good deal of the wonder- 
ful extent and variety of London, and observed 
that men of cuiioiis inquiiy might see m it such 
modes of life as very few could even imagine. 
He m paiticular recommended to us to explore 
Wapping, which we resolved to do.* 

BIr Lowe, the painter, who was with him, 
was very much distressed that a large picture 
which he had painted was refused to bo received 
into the Exhibition of the Royal Academy 
BIrs Thrale Imew Johnson’s character so super* 
hcLilly as to represent him as unwilling to dc 
small acts of benevolence, and mentions, in par- 
ticular, that he would hardly take the trouble 
to wiite a letter in favour of his friends. The 
truth, however, is, that he was lemarkable, 111 
an extraordinary degiee, for what she denies to 
him ; and, above all, for this very sort of kind- 
ness — wilting letters for those to whom bis 
solicitations might be of service He now gave 
Mr Lowe the following, of which I was diligent 
enough, with lus pci mission, to take copies at 
the next coffeehouse, while Mr. Windham was 
so good as to stay by me. 

* TO SIB JOSHUA EBYNOLDS. 

‘Apia 12, 1783 . 

‘ Sir,.— M r Lowe considers himself as cut off 
from all credit and all hope, by the rejection of , 
his picture from the Exhibition. Upon this 
work ho' has exhausted all his powers, and sus- 
pended all his expectations ; and certainly, to 
be refused an opportunity of taking the opinion 
of the pubbe, is in itself a very great hardship 
It 18 to be condemned without a trial. 

‘ If you could proem e the revocation of this 
incapacitatmg edict, you .would deliver an un- 
happy man from great affliction. The council 
has sometimes reversed its own determmation ; 


' We accordingly carried our scheme into execution 
in October 1792 , but whether from that uniformity 
which has in modern times, in a great degree, spread 
through every part of the metropolis, or from our want 
of sufficient exer|;ion, we were disappoiated —Bos- 
well. 
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and I hope that, by yonr interposition, this 
luckless picture may be got admitted — I am, 
etc., ‘ Sam. Johnson.* 

‘ TO MR. BARRY. 

‘ April 12, 1783. 

‘ Sir, — M r Lowe’s exclusion from the Exhibi- 
tion gives him more trouble than you and the 
other gentlemen of the council could imagine 
or intend. He considers disgrace and rum as 
the mevitable consequence of your determma- 
tion. 

‘ Ho says that some pictures have been re- 
ceived after lejection ; and if there be any such 
precedent, I eainestly entreat that you will use 
your interest in his favour. Of his work I can 
say nothing ; I pretend not to judge of painting , 
and this picture I never saw . but I conceive it 
extremely hard to shut out any man from the 
possibility of success , and therefore I lepeat my^ 
loquest that you will propose tho reconsidera- 
tion of Mr Lowe’s case ; and if there be any 
among the council with whom my name can 
have any weight, bo pleased to communicate to 
them tho desire of, sir, your most humble ser- 
vant, ‘ Sam Johnson.* 

Such intercession was too powerful to be re- 
sisted; and I!»tr. Lowe’s performance was ad- 
mitted at Somerset Place The subject, as I 
recollect, was the Deluge, at that point of time 
when tho water was verging to the top of tho 
last uncovered mountain. Near to the spot was 
seen the last of the antediluvian race, exclusive 
of those who were saved in the aik of Noah 
This was one of those giants, then the inhabitants 
of the earth, who had still strength to swim, and 
with one of his liands held aloft his infant child 
Upon the small remaining dry spot appeared a 
famished lion, ready to spring at the child and 
devour it Mr. Lowe told mo that Johnson said 
to him, ‘ Sir, your picture is noble and probable ’ 
*A compliment indeed,’ said Mr Lowe, ‘from 
a man who cannot lie, and cannot be mistaken ’ 

About this time he wrote to Mrs Lucy Porter, 
mentioning his bad health, and tliat he intended 
a visit to Lichfield. ‘ It is,’ says he, ‘ with no 
great expectation of amendment that I make 
every year a journey into the country ; but it is 
lileasant to visit those whose kindness has been 
often expel lenced ’ 

On Apiil 18 (being Good Friday) I found him 
at breakfast, in his usual manner upon that day, 
dimking tea without milk, and eatiifg a cross- 
bun* to prevent faintness. Wo went to St 
Clement’s Church, as formerlyv When we came 
homo from church, he placed himself on one of 
the stone seats at his garden door, and I took 
the other, and thus m tho open an, and in a 
placid frame of mind, we talked away very 
easily. Johnson: ‘Woie I a country gentle- 
man, I should not be very hospitable ; I should 
not have crowds in my house ’ Boswfll • ‘ Sir 


Alexander Dick tells me, that he remembers 
having a thousand people m a year to dine at 
his house ; that is, reckoning each person as one, 
each time that he dined there.* Johnson : 
‘ That, SIT, is about three a day.* Boswell : 
‘ How your statement lessens the idea ! * John- 
son • ‘ That, sir, is tho good of counting. It 
brings everything to a certainty, which before 
floated in the mind indefinitely.’ Boswell: 
‘But Omne vgnotam pro magnifico est one is 
sorry to have this diminished * Johnson . ‘ Sir, 
you should not allow yourself to be delighted 
with error * Boswell : ‘ Three a day seem but 
few.* Johnson: ‘Nay, sir, ho who entertains 
three a day does very hberally. And if there 
IS a large family, the poor entertain those three , 
for they eat what tho poor would get • there 
must be superfluous meat ; it must be given to 
the poor, or thrown out.* Boswell : ‘ I observe 
ID London, that the pool go about and gathei 
bones, wluch I undei stand are manufactured ’ 
Johnson. ‘Yes, sir; they boil them, and ex- 
tract a grease from them for greasing wheels and 
other pui poses Of the best pieces they make 
a mock ivory, which is used for hafts to knives, 
and various other things , the coarser pieces 
they burn and pound, and sell the ashes * Bos- 
well: ‘For what puipose, sir’’ Johnson 
‘ Why, sir, for making a furnace for the chemists 
for melting non. A jiaste made of burnt bones 
will stand a stronger heat than anything else 
Consider, sn, if you are to melt non, you can- 
not lino your pot with brass, because it is softer 
than non, and would melt sooner , nor with iron, 
for though malleable iron is hauler than cast 
iron, yet it would not do ; but a i).iste of burnt 
bones will not melt * Boswell ‘ Do you know, 
sir, I have discoveied a manufactuie to a great 
extent, of wliat you only piddle at, — scrai)ing 
and drying the peel of oranges ’ ^ At a place in 
I Newgate Street theie is a prodigious quantity 
j picparcd, which they sell to the distillers ’ 
Johnson . ‘ Sir, I believe they make a higher 
thing out of them than a &iuiit , they make 
what IS called orange-butter, the oil of the 
orange inspissated, which they mix peihaps 
with common pomatum, and make it flagrant 
The oil does not fly off m the drying ’ 

Boswell : ‘ I wish to have a good walled 
garden* JOHNSON: ‘ I don’t think it would be 
worth tho expense to you. Wo compute m 
England, a iiaik-wall at a thousand pounds a 
mile , now a garden-wall must cost at least as 
much. You intend your trees sliould grow 
higher than a deer will leap Now let us see ; 
— for a hundred pounds you could only have 
forty-four square yaids, which is very little; 

* It IS suggested to mo, by an anonymous annotator 
on my woik, that the reason why Dr Johnson collected 
the peels ot squeezed oranges may bo found in the 
358th Letter in Mrs Piozzi’s Collection, where it 
appears that he recoiunitndcd ‘diicd orange-pesl, 
finely iiowdered/ as a iiM'dicine — Boswan. 
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for two hundred pounds, you may have eighty- 
four square yards, which is very well. But 
when will you get the value of two hundred 
pounds of walls, in fruit,' in your climate ’ No, 
sir, such contention with Nature is not worth 
while I would plant an orchard, and have 
plenty of such fruit as ripens well in your 
country. My friend, Dr. Madden, of Ireland, 
said that “in an orchard there should be 
enough to eat, enough to lay «p, enough to be 
stolen, and enough to rot upon the ground ” 
Cherries are an early fruit; you may have 
them, and you may have the early apples and 
pears ’ Boswell : * We cannot have non- 
pareils ’ Johnson * Sir, you can no more 
have nonpareils than you can have grapes.’ 
Boswell* ‘We have them, sir; but they are 
very bad ’ Johnson; ‘Nay, sir, never try to 
have a thing merely to show that you cannot 
have it From ground that would let for forty^ 
shilhngs you may have a large orchard; and 
you see it costs you only forty shillings. Nay, 
you may graze the ground when the tiees are 
grown uj) , you cannot while tlicy are young ’ 
Boswell • ‘ Is not a good garden a veiy com- 
mon thing in England, sir?’ Johnson* ‘Not 
so common, sir, as you imagine In Lincoln- 
shire theie IS hardly an orchard ; in Staf- 
fordshire very little fruit ’ Boswell * ‘ Has 
Langton no orchard’’ Johnson ‘No, sir’ 
Boswell* ‘How so, sir?’ Johnson: ‘Why, 
sir, ‘from the general negligence of the country 
He has it not, because nobody else has it ’ 
Boswell : ‘ A hot-house is a certain thing ; I 
may have that ’ Johnson : ‘ A hot-house is 
pretty certain ; but you must first build it, 
then you must keep fires in it, and you must 
have a gardener to take care of it.’ Boswell . 

‘ But if I have a gardener at any rate — ’ John- 
son ‘ Wl^y, yes ’ Boswell ‘ I’d have it 
near my house , theie is no need to have it in 
the orchard.’ Johnson* ‘Yes, I’d haVe it 
near my house I 'would plant a great many 
currants ; the fruit is good, and they make a 
jirctty sweetmeat ’ 

I record this minute detail, which some may 
think trifling, in order to show clearly how this 
great man, whose mind could grasp such large 
and extensive subjects, as he has shown m 
his literary labours, was yet well informed in 
the common affaiis of life, and loved to illus- 
tiate them. 

Mr Walker, -the celebrated master of elocu- 
tion, came in, and then we went up-stairs into 
the study. I asked him if he had taught many 
clergymen Johnson * ‘ I hope not ’ Walker 
‘ I have taught only one, and he is the best 
reader I ever heard, not by my teachmg, but 
by his own natural talents.* Johnson ; ‘Were 
he the best reader in the world, I would not 
have it told that he was taught ’ Here was one 
of his peculiar prejudices. Could it be any dis- 
advantage to the clergyman to have it known 
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that he was taught an easy and graceful de- 
hvery?* Boswell; ‘Will you not allow, bItj 
that a man may be taught to read well?* 
J OHNSON ; ‘ Why, sir, so far as to read better 
than he might do without being taught, yet. 
Formerly it was supposed that there was no 
difference in reading, but that one read as well 
as another ’ Boswell : ‘ It is wonderful to 
see old Sheridan as enthusiastic about oratory 
as ever.’ Walker * ‘ His enthusiasm, as to 
what oratory will do, may be too great ; but 
ho reads well ’ Johnson . ‘ He reads well, 
but he reads low; and you know it is much 
easier to read low than to read high ; for when 
you read high, you are much more limited, 
your loudest ^note can be but one, and so the 
variety is less in proportion to the loudness. 
Now some people have occasion to speak to an 
extensive audience, and must speak loud to be 
heard ’ Walker ‘ The art is to read strong, 
though low ’ 

Talking of the origin of language, — JOHNSON ; 
‘ It must have come by inspiration. A thou- 
sand, nay, a million of children could not invent 
a language While the organs are pliable, 
there is not understanding enough to form a 
language ; by the time that there is understand- 
ing enough, the organs are become stiff We 
know that after a ccitam age wo cannot learn 
to pronounce a new language. No foreigner, 
who comes to England when advanced in life, 
ever pronounces English toleiahly well, at 
least such instances aie vciy rare When I 
maintain that language must have come by 
inspiration, I do not mean that inspiration is 
reijuircd for rhetoric, and all the beauties of 
language ; for when once man has language, 
we can conceive that he may gradually form 
modifications of it. I mean only that mspira- 
tion seems to me to be necessary to give man 
the faculty of speech , to inform him that he 
may have speech ; which I tliink he could no 
more find out without inspiration than cows or 
hogs would think of such a faculty ’ Walker : 
‘ 1)0 you think, sir, that there are any perfect 
synonymes in any language ’ ’ J OHNSON ; ‘ Ori- 
ginally there were not , but by usmg words 
negligently, or in poetiy, one word comes to be 
confounded with another.* 

He talked of Dr Dodd. * A friend of mine,* 
said he, ‘ came to me, and told me that a lady 
wished to have Dr Dodd’s picture m a bracelet, 
and asked me for a motto. I said, I could think 
of no better than Currat Lex I was very will- 
ing to have him pardoned ; that is, to have the 
sentence changed to transportation ; but when 
he was once hanged, I did not wish he should 
be made a saint ’ 

Mrs Burney, wife of his friend Dr. Burney, 
came in, and he seemed to be entertained with 
her conversation. 

Garrick’s funeral was talked of as extrava- 
gantly expensive. Johfison, from his dislikt 
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to exaggeration, would not allow that it 
wai distinguished by any extraordinary pomp. 
‘Were there not six horses to each coach?* 
said Mrs. Burney. Johnson: ‘Madam, there 
were no more six horses than six phoenixes * 
Mrs. Buniey wondered that some very beauti- 
ful now buildings [Finsbuiy Square] should be 
erected in Moorfields, in so shocking a situation 
as between Bedlam and St Luke’s Hospital; 
and said she could not live tlieie Johnson 
‘ Nay, madam, you see nothing there to hurt 
you. You no more think of madness by having 
windows that look to Bedlam, than you think 
of death by having windows that look to a 
churchyard * Mas. Burnky : ‘ We may look 
to a chuichyard, sir ; for it is right that we 
should be kept in mind of death * J OHNSON • 

‘ Nay, madam, if you go to that, it is nght 
that we should be kept m mind of madness, 
which IS occasioned by too much indulgence of 
imagination I think a veiy moral use may 
be made of these new buildings , I would have 
those who have heated imaginations live there, 
and take warning* Mrs Burney; ‘But, sir, 
*many of the iioor people that are mad, have 
become so from disease, or from distressing 
events It is therefore not their fault, but 
their misfortune ; and therefore to think of 
them IS a melancholy consideration ’ 

Time passed on in convcisation till it was 
too late for the service of the church at three 
o’clock. I took a walk, and left him alone 
for some time ; then returned, and we had 
coffee and conversation again by oui selves 
I stated the chaiacter of a noble friend of 
mine, as a cuiious case for his opinion * — ‘He 
IS the most inexplicable man to me that I ever 
knew. Can you explain him, sir’ He is, I 
really believe, noblc-mindcd, geneious, and 
princely. But his most intimate fi lends may 
be separated fiom him for years, without his 
ever asking a question concerning them. He 
will meet them with a formality, a coldness, 
a stately indifference ; but when they come 
close to him, and fairly engage him in conversa- 
tion, they find him as easy, pleasant, and kind 
as they could wish. One then supposes that 
what 18 so agreeable will soon be renewed , but 
stay away fiom him for half a year, and ho will 
neither call on you, nor send to mquiie about 
you.’ Johnson ‘ Why, sir, I cannot ascertain 
his character exactly, as I do not know him ; 
but I should noh like to have such a man for 
my friend. He may love study, and wish not 
to be interrupted by his fi lends ; Amici fur a 
iemporis. He may be a fiivolous man, and be so 
much occupied with petty pursuits, that he 
may not want friends. Or he may have a 
notion that there is a dignity m appearing 
indifferent, while he in fact may not be more 
indifferent at his heart than another.’ 

. We went to evening prayers at St. Clement’s 
at seven, and then paifted. 


CHAPTER LVIL 
1783. 

On Sunday, April 20, being Easter Day, after 
attending solemn service at St. Paul’s, I came 
to Dr. Johnson, and found Mr. Lowe, the 
painter, sitting with him Mr Lowe mentioned 
the great number of new buildings of late in 
London, yet that Dr. Johnson had obseived 
that the number of mhabitants was not in- 
creased. Johnson: ‘Why, sir, the bills of 
mortality prove that no more people die now 
than formerly ; so it is plain no more live. 
The register of births proves nothing ; for not 
one tenth of tho people of London are born 
there ’ Boswell • ‘ I believe, sir, a great 
many of the children born in London die eaily ’ 
JoiifrsoN: ‘Why, yes, sir.’ Boswell; ‘But 
* those who do live are as stout and strong 
people as any : Dr. Price says they must bo 
naturally strong to get through ’ Johnson 
‘That is system, sir. A great traveller ob- 
serves, that it is said there are no weak or 
deformed peoide among the Indians ; but he 
Vith much sagacity assigns the reason of this, 
which is, that the hardship of their life, as 
hunters and fisheis, docs not allow weak or 
diseased children to grow up. Now had I been 
an Indian I must have died eaily, my eyes 
would not have served mo to get food. I in- 
deed now could fish, give me English tackle ; 
but had I been an Indian I must have starved, 
or they would have knocked me on the head 
when they saw I could do nothing ’ Boswell 
‘ Pei haps they would have taken care of you 
we are told they are fond of oiatory ; you would 
have talked to them’ JOHNbON; *Nay, sir, 
I should not have lived long enough to be fit 
to talk ; I should Ijiavo been dead bcfoie I was 
ten yeais old. Depend upon it, sir, a savage, 
when he is hungry, will pot carry about with 
him a looby of nine years old, who cannot heli> 
Ipmself They have no affection, sir ’ Bos- 
well ; ‘ I behove natural affection, of which 
we hear so much, is very small ’ J ohnson . 
‘ Sir, natural affection is nothing ; but affection 
from prmciiile and established duty is some- 
times wonderfully strong * Lowe : ‘ A hen, 
sir, will feed her chickens m preference to her- 
self ’ Johnson : ‘ But we don’t know that the 
hen is hungry; let the hen be fairly hungiy, 
and I’ll warrant she’ll peck tlie corn herself 
A cock, I believe, will feed hens instead of 
himself ; but we don’t know that the cock is 
hungry.’ Boswell* ‘And that, sir, is not 
fiom affectioii, but gallantry. But some of the 
Indians have affection.’ Johnson: ‘Sir, that 
they help some of their children is plain ; for 
some of them live, which they could not do 
without being helped.’ 

I dined with him. The company were, Mrs. 
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Williams, Mrs. Desmoulins, and Mr. Lowe. 
He seemed not to be well, talked little, grew 
drowsy soon after dinner, and retired, upon 
which I went away. 

Havmg next day gone to Mr. ‘Burke’s seat in 
the country, from whence I was recalled by an 
express, that a near relation of mine had killed 
his antagonist in a duel, and was himself 
dangerously wounded, I saw little of Dr John- 
son till Monday, April 28, when I spent a 
considerable pait of the day with him,* and 
introduced the subject which then chiefly occu- 
pied my mind. Johnson* ‘I do not see, sir, 
that fighting is absolutely forbidden in Scrip- 
ture; I see revenge forbidden, but not self- 
defence.* Boswell . * The Quakers say it is 
*‘Unto him that smitteth thee on one cheek, 
offer him also the other ” ’ Johnson . * But 
stay, sir ; the text is meant only to have the 
effect of moderating passion , it is plain that we 
are not to take it m a Literal sense. Wo see 
this from the context, where there are other 
recommendations, which I warrant you the 
Quaker will not take literally , as, for instance, 
“Fiom him that would borrow of thee, turn 
thou not away ” Let a man whose credit is , 
bad, come to a Quaker, and say, “ Well, sir, ! 
lend me a hundred pounds,” ho will find him 
as unwilling as any other man No, sir, a man 
may shoot the man who invades his character, 
as he may shoot him who attempts to break 
into his house * So m 1745, my fiiend, Tom 
Cumming, the Quaker, said he would not fight, 
but he would drive an ammunition cart ; and 
we know that the Quakers have sent flannel 
waistcoats to our soldiers, to enable them to 
fight better.* Boswell . ‘ When a man is the 
aggressor, and by ill usage f 01 cos on a duel in 
which he is killed, have we not little ground to 
hope that he is gone to a state of happiness’* 
Johnson . ‘ Sir, wc are not to judge deteimin- 
ately of the state in winch a man leaves this life 
He may in a moment havq repented effectually, 
and it is possible may have been accepted of God 

* I think it necessary to caution my readers against 
concluding that m this or any otlicr conversation of 
Dr Johnson, they have his serious and deliberate 
opinion on tlie subject ol duelling In my Journal oj 
a Tour 16 the Hchrideb, 3d edit p 3SG, it appears that he 
made this frank confession ‘ Nobody at times talks 
moie laxly than I do,' and ibid p 231, ‘he fairly 
owned he could not explain the rationality of duelling ’ 
We may thciefore infer that he could nOt think that 
justifiable, which seems so inconsistent with the spirit 
of the gospel At the same timfe, it must be confessed, 
that from the prevalent notions of honour, a gentleman 
who receives a challenge is reduced to a dreadful 
alternative A remarkable instance of this is furnished 
by a clause in the will of the late Colonel Thomas, of 
the Guards, written the night before he fell in a duel, 
September 8, 1783 ‘ In the first place, I commit my 
soul to Almighty God, m hopes of His mercy and 
pardon for the irreligious step I now (in compliance 
with the unwarrantable customs of this wicked world) 
put myself under the necessity of taking ’—Boswell 


There is, in Camden's Itemains, an epitaph 
upon a very wicked man, who was killed by a 
fall from his horse, in which he is supposed to 
say, 

“ Between the stirrup and the ground, 

I mercy asked, I mercy found.'” * 

Boswbll : * Is not the expression in the Burial- 
service, “in the sure and certain hope of a blessed 
resurrection,” too strong to be used indiscrimi- 
nately, and, mdeed, sonaetimes when those over 
whose bodies it is said have been notoriously 
profane ? ’ Johnson : ‘ It is sure and certain 
hopCf sir ; not belief * I did not insist further ; 
but cannot help thinking that less positive 
words would be more proper. 

Talking of a man who was grown very fat, so 
as to be incommoded with corpulency, he said, 
‘He eats too much, sir.* Boswell* ‘I don’t 
know, sir; you will see one man fat who eats 
moderately, and another lean who eats a great 
deal.* Johnson : ‘Nay, sir, whatever may be 
the quantity that a man eats, it is plain that if 
he 18 too fat, he has eaten more than ho should 
have done. One man may have a digestion 
that consumes food better than common; but it 
IS certain that solidity is increased by puttmg 
something to it * Boswell * ‘ But may not 
solids swell and be distended?* Johnson 
‘Yes, sii, they may swell and be distended;, 
but that IS not fat ’ 

We talked of the accusation against a gentle- 
man for supposed delinquencies m India 
Johnson : ‘ What foundation there is for ac- 
cusation I know not ; but they will not get at 
him Wliere bad actions are committed at so 
gieat a distance, a delinquent can obscure the 
evidence till the scent becomes cold : there is a 
cloud between which cannot be penetrated: 
therefore all distant power is bad. I am clear 
that the best plan for the government of India is 
a despotic governor ; for if he be a good man, it 
18 evidently the best government ; and suppos- 
ing him to bo a bad man, it is better to have 
one plunderer than many. A governor, whose 
power IS checked, lets others plunder, that he 
himself may be allowed to plunder; but if 
despotic, he sees that the more he lets others 
plunder, the less there will be for himself, so he 
restrains them , and though he himself plunders, 
the country is a gainer, compared with being 
plundered by numbers.* 

I mentioned the very liberal payment which 
had been received for reviewing ; and, as 
evidence of this, that it had been proved in a 
trial, that Dr. Shebbeare had received six 
guineas a sheet for that kind of literary labour. 
Johnson : * Sir, he might ^et six guineas for a 


1 In repeating this epitaph Johnson improved it 
The original runs thus .— 

* Betwixt the stirmp and the ground, 

Mercy I asked, mercy I found.* 

—Malone. ' 
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particular sheet, but not communibus sheettbus * 
Boswell ; ‘ Pray, sir, by a sheet of review is it 
meant that it shall be all of the writer’s own 
composition? or are extracts, made from the 
book reviewed, deducted?’ Johnson: ‘No, 
sir ; it IS a sheet, no matter of what ’ Boswell : 
‘ I think that it is not reasonable * J ohnson : 
‘ Yes, sir, it is. A man will more easily write a 
sheet all his own, than read an octavo volume 
to get extracts.* To oiie of Johnson’s wonder- 
ful fertility of mind, I believe writing was 
really easier than reading and extracting , but 
with ordinary men the case is very different 
A great deal, mdeed, will depend upon the care 
and judgment with which extracts are made. I 
can suiipose the operation to be tedious and 
difficult , but in nlany mstances we must observe 
crude morsels cut out of books as if at random ; 
and when a large extract is made from one place, 
it surely may be done with very little trouble 
One, however, I must acknowledge, might be 
led, from the practice of reviewers, to suppose 
that they take a jdeasure in original writing; 
for we often find, that instead of giving an ac- 
curate account of what has been done by the 
author whose work they are reviewing, which is 
surely the proper business of a literary journal, 
they produce some plausible and ingenious con- 
. celts of tlicir own, upon the topics which have 
been discussed. 

Upon bemg told that old Mr Sheridan, in- 
dignant at the neglect of his oratorical plans, 
had threatened to go to America — J ohnson ‘ I 
hope he will go to America ’ Boswell ‘ The 
Americans don’t want oratory.’ Johnson. 
‘But* we can want Sheridan * 

On Monday, April 28, I found him at home 
in the forenoon, and Mr Seward with him 
Horace having been mentioned — Boswell • 
‘ There is a groat deal of thinking m his works 
One finds there almost everything but religion.’ 
Seward ; ‘ He speaks of his returning to it, in 
his ode Farcus Dcorum cultor et tnfrcqiiens ’ 
Johnson • ‘ Sir, he was not in earnest : tins 
was merely poetfeal * Boswell : ‘ There are, 
I am afraid, many people who have no religion 
at all ’ Seward : ‘ And sensible people, too ’ 
Johnson: ‘Why, sir, not sensible in that re- 
spect. There must be either a natural or a 
moral stupidity, if one lives in a total neglect 
of so very important a concern.’ Seward. *I 
wonder that there should be people without re- 
ligion.’ Johnson: ‘Sir, you need not wonder 
at this, when you consider how large a proportion 
of almost every man’s life is passed without 
thinking of it. I myself was for some years 
totally regardless of rehgion. It had dropped 
out of my mind. It was at an early part of my 
life. Sickness brought it back, and I hope 1 
have never lost it smee.’ Boswell : ‘ My dear 
'sir, what a man must you have been without 
religion ! Why, you must have gone on drinking, 
#nd swearmg, and—* Johnson (with a smile) 


I • 

* I drank enough and swore enough, to be sure * 
Seward : * One should think that sickness, and 
the view of death, would make more men 
religious.’ Johnson. ‘Sir, they do not know 
how to go about it: they have not the first 
notion. A man who has never had religion be- 
fore, no more grows religious when he is sick, 
than a man who has never learned figures can 
count when he has need of calculation.’ 

I mentioned a worthy fiiend of ours whom we 
valued much, but observed that he was too 
ready to introduce religious discourse upon all 
occasions. J ohnson : ‘ Why, yes, sir, he will 
introduce religious discouise without seeing 
whether it will end m mstiuction and imjirove- 
ment, or produce some profane jest He would 
introduce it in the company of Wilkes, and 
twenty more such ’ 

I mentioned Dr Johnson’s excellent distinc- 
tion between hberty of conscience and liberty 
of teaching Johnson* ‘Consider, sir; if you 
have children whom you wish to educate in the 
principles of the Church of England, and there 
comes a Quaker who tries to peiveit them to his 
principles, you would drive away the Quaker 
You would not trust to the predomination of 
right, which you believe is in your opinions ; 
you will keep wrong out of their heads Now 
the vulgar are the children of the State If any 
one attempts to teach them doctiines contrary 
to what the State approves, tlio magistrate may 
and ought to restiain him ’ Seward ‘ Would 
you restrain private conversation, sir’’ John- 
son: ‘Why, sir, it is difficult to say whcie 
private conversation begins and where it ends 
If we three should discuss even the great ques- 
tion concerning the existence of a Supreme 
Being by ourselves, we should not be restrained , 
for that would be to put an end to all improve- 
ment. But if we should discuss it in the 
presence of ten boaidmg-school girls and as 
many boys, I think the magistrate would do well 
to put us in the stocks, to finish the debate there ’ 

Lord Hailes had sent him a present of a curi- 
ous little printed poem, on repairing the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen, by Dayid Malloch^ which 
he thought would please Johnson, as affording 
clear evidence that Mallet had appeared Vven 
as a hterary character by tlie name of Malloch, 
his changing which to one of softer sound had 
given J ohnson occasion to introduce him into 
his Dictionary, under the article Alms.^ This 


* Malloch, asMr Bindley observes to me, ‘continued 
to write his name thus, after he came to London His 
verses prefixed to the second edition of Thomson’s 
Winter are so subsenbod, and so are his letters written 
in London, and published a few years ago m the Euro- 
pean Magazine , but he soon afterwards adopted the 
alteration to Mallet, for he is so called m the list of 
subscribers to Savage’s Miscellanies, printed in 1726 , 
and thenceforward uniformly Mallei in allhis wntings 
— Malone. 

A notion has been entertained that no such exempli* 
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piece was, I suppose, one of Mallet’s first essays 
It is preserved in his works, with several varia- 
tions Johnson having read aloud, from the 
beginning of it, where there were some common- 
place assertions as to the supenority of ancient 
times — ‘How false,* said he, ‘is all this, to say 
that in ancient times learning was not a disgrace 
to a peer, as it is now I In ancient times a peer 
was as ignorant as any one else Ho would have 
been angry to have it thought ho could wnte his 
name. Men in ancient times dared to stand 
forth with a degree of ignorance with which 
nobody would dare now to stand forth I am 
always angry when I hear ancient times praised 
at the expense of modern times There is now 
a great deal more learning m the world than 
there was formerly, for it is universally diffused 
You have, perhaps, no man who knows as much 
Greek and Latin as Bentley ; no man who knows 
as much mathematics as Newton ; but you have 
many more men who know Greek and Latin and 
who know mathematics ’ 

On Thursday, May 1, I visited him in the 
evening along with young Mr Buike. Ho said, 

‘ It is strange that there should be so little read- 
ing in the woild, a;^d so much writing People 
in general do not willingly read, if they can have 
anything else to amuse them There must be 
an external impulse — emulation, or vanity, or 
avarice The progress which the understanding 
makes through a book, has more pain than 
pleasure in it. Language is scanty, and inade- 
quate to express the nice gradations and mix- 
tures of our feelings. No man reads a book of 
icience from pure mclmation The books that 
we do read with pleasure are light compositions, 
which contain a quick succession of events 
However, I have this year read all Viigil 
through I read a book of the yEneid every 
night ; so it was done m twelve nights, and I 
had a great delight in it. The Georgies did not 
give mo so much pleasure, except the fourth 
book The Eclogues I have almost all by heart 
I do not think the story of the jEneid interest- 
ing I like the story of the Odyssey much better , 
and this, not on account of the wonderful 
things which it contains ; for there are wonder- 
ful things enough in the Ai!neid—i\iQ shijis of 
the Trojans turned to sea-nymphs — the tree at 
Polydorus’s tomb dropping blood The story of 
the Odyssey is interesting, as a great part of 
it IS domestic. It has been said there is pleasube 
in writing, particularly in writing verses. I 
allow you may have pleasure from writing, after 
it IS over, if you have written well ; but you 
don’t go willingly to it again. I know, when I 
have been writing verses, I have run my finger 

fleation oi Alias is to be found m Johnson’s Dictionary, 
and that the whole story was waggishly fabricated by 
Wilkes in the North Briton The real fact is, that it 
is not to be found in the folio or quarto editions, but 
was added by Johnson m his own ociavo abridgment, 

I in 1750 Boswell, jun. 
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down the margin, to see how many I had made, 
and how few I had to make * 

He seemed to be in a very placid humour, and 
although I have no note of the particulars of 
young Mr Burke’s conversation, it is but justice 
to mention m general, that it was such that Dr. 
Johnson said to me afterwards, ‘ He did very 
well indeed ; I have a mind to tell his father.* 

* TO SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS 

• ‘ May 2 , 1783 

* Dear SiR,-^The gentleman who waits on you 
with this, is Mr Cruickshanks, who wishes to 
succeed his friend Dr Hunter, as Professor of 
Anatomy m the Royal Academy His qualifica- 
tions are very generally known, and it adds 
dignity to the institution that such men' are 
candidates — I am, sir, your most humble ser* 
vant, * Sam. Johnson * 

I have no minute of any interview with John- 
son till Thill sday. May 15th, when I find what 
follows —Boswell* ‘I wish much to be in 
Parliament, sir * Johnson • ‘ Why, sir, unless 
you come resolved to support any administra- 
tion, you would be the worse for being in Parlia- 
ment, because you would bo obliged to live more 
expensively * Boswell ‘ Perhaps, sir, I should 
bo the less hnppy for being in Parliament. I 
never would sell my vote, and I should bo vexed 
if things went wrong * Johnson • ‘ That’s cant, 
sir. It would not vex you more in the House 
than in the gallery public affairs vex no man.* 
Boswell ‘Have not they vexed yourself a 
little, sir ’ Have not you been vexed by all the 
turbulence of this reign, and by that absurd vote 
of the House of Commons, “That the influence 
of the Crown has increased, is inci easing, and 
ought to be diminished ’ ” ’ J ohnson ‘ Sir, I 
have never slept an hour less, nor eat an ounce 
less meat I would have knocked the factious 
dogs on the head, to be sure , but I was not 
vexed ’ Boswell • ‘ I declare, sir, upon my 
honour, I did imagine I was vexed, and took a 
jiride in it ; but it was perhaps cant ; for I own 
I neither eat less nor slept less * J ohn%ON : 
‘ My dear friend, clear your mind of cant You 
may talk as other people do : you may say to a 
man, “Sir, I am your most humble servant.’* 
You are not his most humble servant You 
may say, “These are bad times ; it is a melan- 
choly thing to be reserved to such times ” You 
don’t mind the times You tell a man, “ I am 
sorry you had such bad weather the last day of 
your journey, and were so much wet ” You don’t 
care sixpence whether he is wet or dry. You 
may talk in this manner ; it is a mode of talking 
m society ; but don’t think foolishly.* 

I talked of livmg in the country. J OHNSON : 


» Let it be remembered, by those who accuse Dr 
Johnson of illiberality, that both were Scotchmen — 
Boswell. 
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‘ Don’t set up for what is called hospitality ; it 
is a waste of time, and a waste of money ; you 
are eaten up, and not the more respected for 
your hbcrality. If your house be like an inn, 
nobody cares for you. A man who stays a week 
with another, makes him a slave for a week.* 
Boswell ; * But there are people, sir, who 
make their houses a home to their guests, and 
are themselves quite easy.* Johnson. ‘Then, 
sir, home must be the same to the guests, and 
they need not come * * 

Here he discovered a notion common enough 
in persons not much accustomed to entertain 
company, that there must be a degree of elabo- 
rate attention, otlicrwise company will think 
themselves neglected , and such attention is no 
doubt very fatiguing Ho proceeded : ‘ I would 
not, however, be a sii anger in my own country ; 
I would visit my neighbours, and receive their 
visits ; but I would not be in haste to return 
visits If a gentleman comes to see me, I tell 
him ho does me a great deal of honour. I do 
not go to see him perhaps for ten weeks ; then 
we are very complaisant to each other. No, sir, 
you will have much more influence by giving 
or lending money where it is wanted, than by 
hospitality.* 

On Saturday, ISIay 17, I saw him for a short 
time. Having mentioned that I had that 
mormng been with old Mr Sheridan, he re- 
membered their former mtimacy with a cordial 
warmth, and said to me, ‘ Tell Mr Sheridan, I 
shall be glad to see him, and shake hands with 
him ’ BobWELL : * It is to me very wonderful 
that resentment should be kept up so long ’ 
Johnson ‘ Why, sir, it is not altogether resent- 
ment that he does not visit me , it is partly 
falling out of the habit, — paitly disgust, such as 
one has at a drug that has made him sick 
Besides, he knows that I laugh at his oratory ’ 
Another day I spoke of one of our fi lends, of 
whom he as well as I had a very high opinion 
Ho expatiated in his praise , but added, ‘ Sir, he 
IS a cursed Whig, a bottomless Whig, as they all 
are pow * 

I mentioned my expectations from the interest 
of an eminent person then in power , adding, 

* but I have no claim but the claim of fnend- 
ship ; however, some people will go a great way 
from that motive’ Johnson. ‘Sir, they will 
go all the way fiom that motiVc.* A gentleman 
talked of retiiing ‘ Never think of that,* said 
Johnson. The gentleman urged, ‘ I slioiild then 
do no ill ’ Johnson ‘ Nor no good either. Su, 
it would be a civil suicide ’ 

On Monday, May 26, I found him at tea, and 
the celebrated Miss Burney, the author of Eve- 
lina and CccilMf with him. I asked if there 
would be any speakeis m Parliament, if there 
were no places to be obtained. Johnson : ‘ Yes, 
sir Wi\y do you speak here ? Either to 
instruct and entertam, which is a benevolent 
motive ; or for distinction, which is a selflsh 


motive.* I mentioned Cectlta, Johnson (with 
an air of animated satisfaction) ; * Sir, if you 
talk of Cecilia^ talk on * 

We talked of Mr. Barry’s exhibition of his 
pictures. Johnson : ‘ Whatever the hand may 
have done, the mmd has done its part. There 
IS a grasp of mmd there, which you find no- 
where else.*' 

I asked, whether a man naturally virtuous, or 
one who has overcome wicked inclinations, is 
the best. Johnson • ‘ Sir, to you, the man who 
has overcome wicked inclinations is not the 
best. He has more merit to himself. I would 
rather tiust my money to a man who has no 
hands, and so a physical impossibility to steal, 
than to a man of the most honest principles 
There is a witty satirical story of Foote. He 
had a small bust of Garrick placed upon his 
bureau “You may be surprised,” said he, “that 
I allow him to be so near my gold; but, you 
will observe, he has no hands.” * 

On Friday, May 29, being to set out for Scot- 
land next mornmg, I passed a part of the day 
with him m more than usual earnestness, as 
his health was m a more precanous state than at 
any time when I had parted fioni him. He, how- 
ever, was quick and lively, and critical, as usual. 
I mentioned one who was a vciy learned man. 
Johnson ‘Yes, sir, he has a great deal of 
learning, but it never lies stiaight. There is 
never one idea by the side of another , ’tis all 
entangled • and then he diives it so awkwardly 
iqion conversation 1 * 

I stated to him an anxious thought, by which 
a smccie Chiistian might bo disturbed, even when 
conscious of having lived a good life, so far as is 
consistent with human infiimity ; he might fear 
that he should aftei wards fall away, and be 
guilty of such crimes as would render all his 
tormcr religion vain. Could there bo, ujion this 
awful subject, such a thing as balancing of ac- 
counts ; suppose a man who has led a good life for 
seven years, commits an act of wickedness, and 
instantly dies, will his former good life have 
any effect in his favour? Johnson. ‘Sir, if a. 
man has led a good life for seven years, and 
tlicn is hurried by passion to do what is wrong, 
and IS suddenly earned off, depend upon it he 
will have the reward of his seven years’ good 
life . God will not take a catch of him. Upon 
tjns princijde, Richard Baxtei believes that a 
smcide may be saved. “ If,” says he, “ it should 
be objected that what I maintain may encourage 
suioide, I answer, I am not to tell a he to pre- 
vent it.”* Boswell. ‘But does not the text 
say, “As the tree falls, so it must he?”’ 
Johnson:. ‘Yes, sir; as the tree falls: but,’ 
.if ter a httle pause, ‘that is meaht as to the 
general state of the tree, not what is the effect 


* In Mr Barry’s printed analysis, or description of 
these pictures, he speaks of Johnson’s character in the 
highest terras — Boswell. 
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of a sudden blast.* In short, he interpreted 
the expression as referring to condition, not to 
position. The common notion, therefore, seems 
to be erroneous ; and Shenstone’s witty remark 
on divines trying to give the tree a jerk upon a 
death-bed, to make it he favourably, is not well 
founded. 

I asked him what works of Richard Baxter’s 
I should read. He said, ‘Read any of them; 
they are all good.’ 

He said, ‘ Get as much force of mind as you 
can. Live within your income. Always have 
something saved at the end of the year. Let 
your imports be more than your exports, and 
you’ll never go far wrong.* 

I assured him, that in the extensive and 
various range of his acquaintance there never 
had been any one who had a more sincere 
respect and affection for him than I had. He 
said, *I believe it, sir. Were I in distress, 
there is no man to whom I should sooner come 
than to you I should like to come and have a 
cottage in your park, toddlo about, live mostly 
on milk, and bo taken care of by Mrs Boswell 
She and I are good friends now — are we not’’ 
Talking of devotion, he said, ‘Though it be 
true that “GoD dwellcth not in temples made 
with hands,” yet in this state of being, our minds 
are more piously affected m places appropriated 
to divine worship than in others Some people 
have a particular room in their houses, where 
they say their prayers , of which I do not dis- 
approve, as it may animate their devotion * 

He embraced me, and gave mo his blessing, 
as usual when I was leaving him for any length 
of time. — I walked from his door to-day, with 
a fearful apprehension of what might happen 
before I returned. 

‘ TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE WILLIAM 
WINDHAM. 

‘ London, May 31, 1783 
‘ Sib, — ^T he bringer of this letter is the fathei 
of Miss Philips,* a singer, who comes to try hci 
voice on the stage at Dublin 

‘ Mr. Philips is one of my old friends ; and as 
I am of opinion that neither he nor his daughter 
will do anything that can disgrace their bene- 
factors, I take the liberty of enti eating you to 
countenance and protect them so far as may be 
suitable to your station and character,^ and 
shall consider myself as obhged by any favour-* 
able notice which they shall have the honour of 
icceiving fiom you. — I am, sir, your most 
humble servant, ‘ Sam. Johnson.’ 

The following is another instance of his active 
benevolence ; — 


• Afterwards Mrs Crouch —Boswell. 

* Mr Windham was at this time in Dublip, Secre- 
tary to the Earl of Northington, then Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland —Boswell. 


‘to sir JOSHUA BETNOLDS. 

* June 2, 1783. 

‘Dear Sir,— I have sent you some of my 
godson’s * performances, of which 1 do not pre- 
tend to form any opinion. When I took the 
liberty of mentiomng him to you, I did not 
know what I have since been told, that Mr. 
Moser had admitted him among the students of 
the Academy. What more can be done for him, 
I earnestly entreat you to consider ;• for I am 
very desirous that he should derive some ad- 
vantage from my connection with him. If you 
are inclined to see’ him, I will bring him to wait 
on you at any time that you shall be pleased to 
appomt. — I am, sir, your most humble servant, 
‘Sam. Johnson.^ 

My anxious apprehensions at partmg witl 
him this year proved to be but too well 
founded, for not long afterwards he had a 
dreadful stroke of the palsy, of which there are 
very full and accurate accounts in letters written 
by himself, to show with what composure of 
mind, and resignation to the Divme Will, hia 
steady jnety enabled him to behave. 

‘to mb. EDMUND ALLEN. 

^June 17, 1783. 

‘Dear Sir, — It has pleased God this mom 
mg to deprive me of the power of speech ; and 
as I do not know but that it may be His further 
good pleasure to deprive me soon of my senses, 
I request you will, on the receipt of this note, 
come to me, and act for me, as the exigencies of 
my case may require. — I am, smceiely yours, 
‘Sam. Johnson.’ 

* TO THE reverend DB. JOHN TAYLOR 

‘ June 17, 1783. 

‘Dear Sir, — It has pleased God, by aparalytio 
^stroke in the night, to deprive me of speech 

‘I am very desirous of Dt. Hcbei den’s assist- 
ance, as I think my case is nj)t past remedy. 
Let me see you as soon as it is possible Bnng 
Dr. Hcbcrden with you, if you can ; but come 
yourself at all events. I am glad you areT so 
well, when I am so dieadfully attacked. 

‘ I think that by speedy application of stimu- 
lants much may be done. I question if a vomit, 
vigorous and rough, WQuld not rouse the organs 
ot speech to action As it is too early to send, I 
will try to recollect what I can, that can be sus- 
pected to have brought on this dreadful distress. 

‘ I have been accustomed to bleed frequently 
for an asthmatic complamt, but have forborne 
for some time by Dr. Pepys’s persuasion, who 
perceived my legs beginning to swell. I some- 
times alleviate a painful, or more properly an 
oppressive, constiiction of my chest, by opiates ; 
and have lately taken opium frequently, but the 
last or two last times in smaller quantities. My 

I Son of Mr Samuel Paterson.— Boswell. 
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largest dose is three grains, and last night I 
took but two. You will suggest these things 
(and they are all that I can call to mind) to Dr 
Heberden.— I am, etc., * Sam. Johnson.* 

Two days after he wrote thus to Mrs Thrale : 

‘ On Monday, the 16th, I sat for my picture 
[to Miss Reynolds], and walked a considerable 
way with little inconvenience. In the after- 
noon and evening I felt myself light and easy, 
and began to plan schemes of life. Thus I went 
to bed, and in a short time waked and sat up, as 
has been long my custom, when I felt a confu- 
sion and indistinctness in my head, which lasted 
I suppose about half a minute I was alarmed, 
and prayed God, that however he might afflict 
my body, he would spare my understanding 
•nils prayer, that I might try the integrity of 
my faculties, I made m Latin verso. The hnes 
were not very good, but I knew them not to be 
very good . I made them easily, and concluded 
myself to be unimpaired in my faculties 

‘ Soon after I perceived that I had suffered a 
paralytic stroke, and that my speech was taken 
fiom me. I had no pain, and so little dejection 
in this dreadful state, that I wondered at my 
own apathy, and considered that perhaps death 
itself, when it should come, would excite less 
horror than seems now to attend it 

‘In order to rouse the vocal organs, I took 
two drams. Wine has been celebrated for the 
production .of eloquence. I put myself into 
violent motion, and I think repeated it ; but all 
was vain. I then went to bed, and stiange as 
it may seem, I think slept When I saw light, 
it was time to contrive what I should do 
Though God stopped my speech, he left me my 
hand , I enjoyed a mercy which was not granted 
to my dear friend Lawrence, who now perhaps 
overlooks me as I am writing, and rejoices that 
I have what he wanted My first note was 
necessauly to my seivant, who came in tallang, 
and could not immediately comprehend why he 
should read what I put into his hands. 

‘I then wrote a card to Mr. Allen, that I 
might have a discreet friend at hand, to 
act as occasion should require In penning 
this note, I had some difficulty; my hand, I 
knew not how nor why, made wrong letters I 
then wrote to Dr Taylor to come to me, and 
bring Dr Heberden ; and I sent to Dr. Brock- 
lesby, wlio is my neighbour. My physicians are 
very friendly, and give me great hopes; but 
you may imagine my situation. I have so far 
recovered my vocal powers as to repeat the 
Lord’s Prayer with no imperfect articulation 
My memory, I hope, yet remains as it was ; but 
such an attack produces solicitude for the safety 
of every faculty.* 

* TO MR. THOMAS DAVIES. 

18, 1783. 

‘ Dear Sir, — I have had, indeed, a very heavy 


blow; but God, who yet spares my life, I 
humbly hope will spare my understanding, and 
restore my speech. As I am not at all helpless, 
I want no particular assistance, but am strongly 
affected by Mrs Davies’s tenderness ; and when 
I think she can do me good, shall be very glad 
to call upon her. I had ordered friends to be 
shut out, but one or two have found the way 
in ; and if you comfe you shall be admitted, for 
I know not whom I can see that will bring more 
amusement on his tongue, or more kindness in 
his heart. — I am, etc , ‘ Sam Johnson.* 

It gives me great pleasure to preserve such a 
memorial of Johnson’s regard for Mr Davies, to 
whom I was indebted for my introduction to 
him * He indeed loved Davies cordially, of 
which I shall give the following little evidence 
One day, when he had treated him with too 
much asperity, Tom, who was not without pride 
and spirit, went off m a passion; but he had 
hardly reached home, when Frank, who had 
been sent after him, delivered this note : 
‘Come, come, dear Davies, I am always sorry 
when we quarrel ; send* mo word that wo are 
fi lends.* 

‘TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ 

‘ London, Juiy 3, 1783 

‘Dear Sir, — ^Your anxiety about my health 
is very friendly, and very agreeable with your 
general kindness I have, indeed, had a very 
frightful blow On the 17th of last ifionth, 
about three in the morning, as near as I can 
guess, I perceived myself almost totally deprived 
of speech I had no pain My organs were so 
obstructed that I could say wo, but could scarcely 
say yes I wrote the nccessaiy directions, for it 
pleased God to sjiare my hand, and sent for Dr 
Heberden and Dr Brocklesby Between the 
time in winch I discovered my own disordeV, 
and that in which I sent for the doctors, I had, 
I believe, m spite of my surpi ise and sohcitude, 
a little sleep, and nature began to renew its 
operations They came and gave the directions 
which the disease required, and from that time 
I have been continually improving in articula- 
tion. I can now speak, but the nerves are 
weak, and I cannot continue discourse long; 
but strength, I hope, will return. The physi- 
cians consider me as cured. I was last Sunday 
at church. On Tuesday I took an airmg to 
Hampstead, and dmed with the Club, where 
Lord Palmerston was proposed, and, against my 
opinion, was rejected. I designed to go next 
week with Mr Langton to Rochester, where I 
purpose to stay about ten days, and then try 
some other air. 1 have many kmd invitations. 


» Poor Derrick, however, though he did not himself 
introduce me to Dr Johnson as he promised, had the 
merit of mtroduemg me to Davies, the immediate 
mtroductor —Boswell. 
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Your brother has very frequently inquired after 
me. Most of my friends have, indeed, been 
very attentive. Thank dear Lord Hailes for his 
present. 

‘ I hope you found at your return everything 
gay and prosperous, and your lady in particular 
quite recovered and confirmed. Pay her my 
respects — I am, dear sir, your most humble 
servant, * Sam Johnson.’ 

‘to MRS. LUCY PORTER, IN LICHFIELD. 

‘ London, July 5, 1783. 

* Dear Madam, — The account which you give 
of your health is but melancholy. May it please 
God to restore you My disease affected my 
speech, and still continues, in some degree, to 
obstruct my utterance ; my voice is distinct 
enough for a while , but the organs being still 
wfeak are quickly weary ; but in other respects 
I am, I think, rather better than I have lately 
been ; and can let you know my state without 
the help of any other hand 

* In the opinion of my fiiends, and in my own, 
I am gradually mending. The physicians con 
eider me as cured, anch I had leave four days 
ago to wash the canthaiidcs from my head 
Last Tuesday I dined at the Club 

‘ I am going next week into Kent, and pur- 
pose to change the air frequently this summer 
whether I shall wander so far as Staffordshire 
I cannot tell I should be glad to come Return 
my thanks to Mrs ♦Cobb and Mr Pearson, and 
all that have shown attention to me 

‘ Let us, my dear, pi ay for one another, and 
consider our sufferings as notices mercifully 
given us to prepare ourselves for another state 

‘I hve now but in a melancholy way My 
old friend Mr. Levett is dead, who lived with 
me in the house, and was useful and companion- 
able ; Mrs. Desmoulins is gone away ; and Mrs 
■Williams IS so much decayed, that she can add 
httlo to another’s gratifications. The world 
passes away, and wo are passing with it; but 
theie IS doubtless another world, which will 
endure for ever. Let us all fit ourselves for it 
—I am, etc., ‘ Sam. Johnson.’ 

Such was the general vigour of his constitu- 
tion, that he recovered from this alarming and 
severe attack with wondeiful quickness , so that 
in July he was able to make a visit to Mr. Lang- 
ton at Rochester, where ho passed about a fort- 
mght, and made little excuisions as easily as at 
any time of his hfe ^ 

, * In his letter to Mrs Tlirale, written on the 13th of 
August, we fin(\ the following melancholy paragraph — 

* I am now broken with disease, without the allevia- 
tion of familiar friendship or domestic society , I have 
no middle state between clamour and silence, between 
general conversation and self-tormenting solitude 
Levett is dead, and poor Williams is making haste to 
die : I know not if she will ever more come out of her 
chamber * 

In a subsequent letter, August 26, he adds, ‘Mrs. 


CHAPTER LVIIL 
1783. 

In August J ohnson went as far as the neighbour* 
hood of Sahsbury, to Heale, the seat of William 
Bowles; Esq , a gentleman whom I have heard 
him praise for exemplary rehgious order m hia 
family. In his diary I find a short but honour- 
able mention of this visit ; — ‘ August 28, 1 came 
to Heale without fatigue. 30, 1 am entertamed 
quite to my mind.* 

‘to dr rrocklesbt. 

‘ He /VLB, near SalisbuIiy, 
Aug 29, 1783. 

‘Dear Sir, — Without appearing to want a 
just sense of your kind attention, I cannot omit 
to give an account of the day which seemed to 
appear in some sort perilous. I rose at five, 
and went out at six ; and havmg reached SaUs- 
bury about nine, went forward a few miles m 
my friend’s chaiiot. I was no moic weaned 
with the journey, though it was a high-hung, 
rough coach, than I should have been forty years 
ago. We shall now see what air will do The 
country is all a plain, and the house in which I 
am, so far as I can judge from my window, for 
I wiito before 1 have left my chamber, is 
sufficiently pleasant 

‘ Be so kind as to continue your attention to 
Mrs. Williams , it is great consolation to the 
well, and still greater to the sick, that they find 
themselves not neglected , and I know that you 
will bo desirous of giving comfort, even where 
you have no great hope of giving help. 

‘Since I wrote the former pait of the letter, I 
find that by the course of the post I cannot send 
it before the thirty-first. — I am, etc , 

‘ Sam. Johnson.* 

While he was here, he had a letter from Dr. 
Brocklcbby, acquainting him of the death of 


Williams fancies now and then that she grows better , 
but her vital poweis appear to be slowly burning out 
Nobody thinks, howevei , that she will very soon bo quite 
wasted , and as she suflers mo to bo of very little use 
to her, I have dctei mined to pass some time with Mr 
Bowles, near Salisbmy, and have taken a place for 
Thursday 

‘ Some benefit may be perhaps received from change 
of air, some from change of company, and some from 
mere change of place It is not easy to grow well m a 
chamber where one has long been sick, and where 
everything seen, and every person speaking, revives 
and impresses images of pain Though it be true that 
no man can run away from himself, yet he may escape 
from many causes of useless uneasiness That ths 
miivd is Its owii place, is the boast of a fallen angel that 
had learned to lie External locality has great effects, 
at least upon all embodied beings I hope this little 
journey will afford me at least some suspense of melan- 
choly '—Malone 
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Mrs Williams,* which affected him a- good deal. 
Though for several years her temper had not 
been complacent, she had valuable qualities, 
and her departure left a blank in his house. 
Upon this occasion he, according to his habitual 
course of piety, composed a prayer.* 

I shall here insert a few particulars concern- 
ing him, with which I have been favoured by 
one of his friends : — 

‘ He had once conceived the design of writing 
the life of Oliver Cromwell, saying that ho 
thought it must be highly curious to trace his 
extraordinary rise to the supreme power, from 
so obscure a beginning. He at length laid aside 
his scheme, on discovering that all that can be 
told of him is already in prmt ; and that it is 
impracticable to procure any authentic infor- 
mation in addition to what the world is already 
in possession of.’* 

‘ He had likewise projected, but at what pait 
of his life IS not known, a work to show how 
small a quantity of REAL FICTION there is m the 
world ; and that the same images, with very 
little vanation, have served all the authois who 
have ever written ’ 

‘ His thoughts, in the latter part of his life, 
were frequently employed on his deceased 
friends. He often muttered these, or such like 
sentences . “ Poor man ’ and then he died ” ’ 

‘ Siieaking of a certain literary friend, “ He is 
a veiy pompous, puzzling fellow,” said he ; “ he 
lent me a letter once that somebody had written 
to him, no matter what it was about ; but he 
wanted to have the letter back, and expressed a 
mighty value for it ; he hoped it was to be met 
with again, he would not lose it for a thousand 
pounds I laid my hands upon it soon afterwards 


* In his letter to Miss Snsauna Thrale, Sept 9, 1783, 
he thus wiitcs *Pray show mamma this passage of 
a letter from Ur Brockleshy “ Mrs Williams, from 
mere inanition, has at length paid the great debt to 
nature about three o’clock this morning (iiept 6 ) 
She died without a struggle, retaining her faculties to 
the very last, and, as she expressed it, having set her 
liouse in order, was prepared to leave it, at the last 
summons of nature 

111 his letter to Mrs Thrale, Sept 22, he adds, ‘ Poor 
Williams has, I hope, seen the end of her afflictions 
She acted with prudence, and she bore with fortitude 
She has left me 

** Thou thy weary task hast done, 

Home art gone, and ta’en thy wages ” 

Had she had good humour and prompt elocution, 
her universal curiosity and comprehensive knowledge 
would have made her the delight of all that knew her 
She has left her little to your charity school '—Malone 

2 Prayers and Meditahons. 

* This, however, was entirely a mistake, as appeals 
from the Memoirs published by Mr Noble Had 
Johnson been furnished with the materials which the 
industry of that gentleman has procured, and with 
others which, it is believed, are yet preserved in raanu- 
senpt, he would, without doubt, have produced a 
most valuable and cunous history of Cromwell’s life, 
— Malonb. 


and gave it him. I believe I said I was very glad 
to have met with it. Oh, then he did not know 
that it signified anything. So you see, when 
the letter was lost it was worth a thousand 
pounds, and when it was found it was not worth 
a farthing.” * 

* The style and character of his conversation 
IS pretty generally known . it was certainly con- 
ducted m conformity with a precept of Lord 
Bacon ; but it is not clear, I api^rehend, that this 
conformity was either perceived or intended by 
Johnson. The precept alluded to is as fol- 
lows : ** In all kinds of speech, either pleasant, 
grave, severe, or ordinary, it is convenient to 
speak leisurely, and rather drawlingly than 
liastily; because hasty speech confounds the 
memory, and oftentimes, besides the unseemli- 
ness, drives a man either to stammering, a non- 
plus, or harping on that which should follow ; 
whereas a slow speech confirmeth the memory, 
addeth a conceit of wisdom to the hearers, be- 
sides a seemliness of speech and countenance.”* 
Dr. Johnson’s method of .conversation was cer- 
tainly calculated to excite attention, and to amuse 
and mstruct (as it happened), without wearying 
or confusing his company. He was always most 
perfectly clear and perspicuous , and his lan- 
guage was so accurate, and his sentences so 
neatly constructed, that his convcisation might 
have been all printed without any coriection 
At the same time, it was easy and natural ; the j 
accuracy of it had no appearance of labour, 
constraint, or stiffness ; he seemed more correct 
than others, by the force of habit, and the 
customary exercises of his powerful mmd ’ 

* He spoke often m praise of French literature 
^^The Ficnch are excellent in this,” he would 
‘’ay ; “ they have a book on every subject ” 
From what lie had seen of them, he denied them ! 
the praise of superior politeness, and mentioned, 
with very visible disgust, the custom they have 
of spittmg on the floors of their apartments. 

“ This,” said the Doctor, “ is as gross a thing as 
can well be done ; and one wonders ho w any man, 

01 set of men, can jicrsist in so offensive a 
piactice for a whole day together , one should 
expect that the first effort towards civilisation 
would remove it even among savages ” ’ 

‘Baxter’s Measons of the Chnaiian Religion^ 
he thought, contained the best collection of 
the evidences of the divinity of the Christian 
system * 

‘ Chymistry was always an intercstmg pursuit 
with Dr. Johnson. Whilst he was in Wiltshire 
he attended some experiments that were maik 
by a physician at Salisbury, on the new kinds of 
air. In the course of the experiments, frequent 
mention being made of Dr Priestley, Dr. John- 
son knit his brows, and m a stern manner in- 
quired, “Why do we hear so much of Dr. 


* Hints for Civil Conversation — Bacon’s IPorks, 
4to, voL L p 571 —Malone. 
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Priestley t ” * He was very properly answered, 
“ Sir, because we are indebted to him for these 
important discoveries.” On this Dr. Johnson 
appeared well content, and replied, ** Well, well, 
I beheve we are ; and let every man have the 
honour he has merited.” * 

* A friend was one day, about two years be- 
fore his death, struck with some instance of Dr. 
Johnson’s great candour. ** Well, sir,” said he, 
“ I will always say that you are a very candid 
mad.” — “Will you?” replied the Doctor; “I 
doubt, then, you will be very smgular. But in- 
deed, sir,” continued he, look upon myself 
to be a man very much misunderstood. I am 
not an uncandid, nor am I a severe man. I 
sometimes say more than I mean, in jest ; and 
people are apt to believe me serious : however, 
I am more candid than I was when I was younger 
As I know more of mankind, I expect less of 
them, and am ready now to call a man a good 
maUj upon easier terms than I was formerly ” ’ 

On his return from Healc he wrote to Dr 
Burney • — 

‘ I came home on the 18th of September, at 
noon, to a very disconsolate house You and I 
liave lost our fiiends ; but you li.ive more fiiends 
at home. ISIy domestic companion is taken 
Irom me. She is much missed, for her acqmsi- 
tions were many, and her curiosity universal , 
so tliat she partook of every conversation I 
am not well enough to go much out ; and to sit, 
and eat, or fast alone, is very wearisome. I 
always mean to send my compliments to all the 
ladies.’ 

His foititude and patience met with severe 
trials during this year. The stroke of the palsy 
has been related circumstantially ; but ho was 
also afflicted with the gout, and was, besides, 
troubled with a complaint which not only was 
attended with immediate inconvenience, but 
threatened him with a chirurgical operation, 
from which most men would shrink The com- 
plaint was a saicocele, which Johnson bore 
with uncommon firmness, and was not at all 
fiiglitcncd while he looked forwaid to amputa- 
tion He was attended by Mr. Pott and Mr 
Ciuikshank. I have before me a letter of the 
30th of July this year, to Mr. Cruikshank, in 
which he says, ‘ I am going to put myself mto 
your hands ; ’ and another accompanying a set of 
his Lives of the FoetSf m which ho says, ‘ I beg 

* Tlio Rev Ur Parr, in a late tract, appears to 
suppose tliat Dr Johnson not only endured^ but almost 
solicited, an mtermew with Dr FriestUy In justice 
to Ur Johnson, I declare my firm belief that he nevei 
did. My illubtiioiis friend was particulaily resolute 
m not giving countenance to men whoso wntmgs he 
considered as peinicious to society I was present 
at Oxford when Ur Price, even before he had rendered 
himself so generally obnoxious by his zeal for the 
French Revolution, came into a company where John- 
son was, who instantly left the room Much more 

would he have reprobated Dr Priestley — Uoswell 


your acceptance of these volumes as aii acknow- 
ledgment of the great favours which you have 
bestowed on, sir, your most obliged and most 
humble servant.* I have in my possession 
several more letters from him to Mr. Cruik- 
shank, and also to Dr. Mudge, at Plymouth, 
which it would be improper to msert, as they 
are fiRed with unpleasmg technical details. 1 
shall, however, extract from his letters to Dr. 
Mudge such passages as show either a felicity of 
expression or the undaunted state of his mind : — 

‘ My conviction of your skill, and my belief of 
your friendship, determine me to entieat your 
opmion and advice * 

‘ In this state I with great earnestness desire 
you to tell me what is to be done. Excision is 
doubtless necessary to the cure, and I know 
not any means of palhation The operation is 
doubtless painful ; but is it dangerous ’ The 
pam I hope to endure with decency ; but I am 
loath to put hfe mto much hazard.* 

‘ By representing the gout as an antagonist to 
the palsy, you have said enough to make it wel- 
come This IS not strictly the first fit ; but I 
hope it IS as good as the first ; for it is the 
second that ever confined me , and the first was 
ten years ago, much less fierce and fiery than 
this.’ 

‘ Wiito, dear sir, what you can to inform or 
encourage me The operation is not delayed by 
any feais or objections of mine.* 

‘ TO BENNBT LANOTON, ESQ. 

‘ London, Sept 29, 1783. 

‘ Deak Sir, — You may veiy reasonably charge 
me with insensibihty of your kindness and that 
of Lady Rothes, since I have suffered so much 
time to pass without paying any acknowledg- 
ment I now, at last, return my thanks ; and 
why I did it not sooner I ought to teU you. I 
went mto Wiltshire as soon as I well could, and 
was there much employed m palliating my own 
malady. Disease produces much selfishness. 
A man m pam is looking after ease, and lets 
most other things go as chance shall dispose of 
them. In the meantime I have lost a com- 
panion, to whoni I have had recourse for domes- 
tic amusement for thirty years, and whose 
variety of knowledge nevci was exhausted ; and 
now return to a habitation vacant and desolate 
I carry about a very troublesome and dangerous 
complaint, which admits no cure but by the 
chirurgical knife. Let mo have your prayers. — 
I am, etc , ‘ Sam. Johnbon.* 

Happily the complaint abated without his 
bemg put to the torture of amputation. But 
we must surely admire the manly resolution 
which he discovered while it hung over him. 

In a letter to the same gentleman he writes, 
‘The ^out ha^, within these four days, come 
upon me with a violence wluch I never expo 
iienced befoio It made me helpless aa an 
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infant ’ .And m another, having mentioned Mrs 
Williams, he says — ‘Whose death following 
that of Levett, has now made my house a soli- 
tude. She left her little substance to a charity 
school She is, I hope, wheie there is neither 
darkness, nor want, nor sorrow ’ 

I wrote to him, begging to know the state of 
his health, and mentioned that ‘ Baxter’s Ana- 
creon^ which is in the library at Auchinleck, was, 
I find, collated by my father in 1727 with the 
MS. belonging to the University of Leyden, and 
he has made a number of notes upon it. Would 
you advise me to publish a new edition of it ? ’ 

His aiiswci was dated September 30: ‘You 
should not make your letters such raiities, when 
you know, or might know, the uniform state of 
ray health It is veiy long since I hcaid from 
you, and that I have not answeied is a very 
insufficient reason for the silence of a friend 
Your A nac) eon is a very uncommon book , neithei 
London nor Cambiidgo can supply a copy of 
that edition Whether it should be reprinted, 
you cannot do better than consult Lord Hailes 
Besides my constant and ladical disease, I have 
been for these ten days much harassed with tlie 
gout , but that has now remitted I hope God 
will yet giant mo a little longer life, and make 
mo less unfit to appear befoic Him ’ 

He this autumn leceived a visit from the cele- 
brated Mrs Siddons He gives this account of 
It in one of his Ictteis to Mrs. Thrale, Octobei 
27 - 

‘ Mrs Siddons, m her visit to me, behaved 
with great modesty and propriety, and left no- 
thing behind her to bo censured or despised 
Neither piaise nor money, the two powerful coi- 
rupters of mankind, seem to have depraved her 
I shall be glad to see her again. Her brothei 
Kemble calls on me, and pleases me very well 
Mis Siddons and I talked of plays ; and she 
told me hei intention of exhibiting this winter 
tho chaiactera of Constance, Catherine, and 
Isabella, in Shakspeai e ’ 

Mr Kemble has favoured me with thefollow- 
I mg minute of what passed at this visit .— 

‘ When Mrs Siddons came into the room, there 
happened to be no chair ready for her, which 
he obseiving, said with a smile, “ Madam, you 
who so often occasion a want of seats to other 
people, will the more easily excuse the want of 
one ypurself ” 

‘ Having placed himself by her, he with great 
good humour entered upon a consideration of the 
English drama ; and, among other mquiries, 
paiticularly asked her which of Shakspeare’seha 
racters she was most pleased with. Upon her 
answering that she thought the 'character of 
Queen Catheiine m Henry the Eighth the most 
natural — “I think so too, madam,” said he, 

“ and whenever you perforin it, I will once more 
hobble out to the theatre myself ” Mis Siddons 
promised she would do herself the honour of 
acting his favourite part for him ; but many 


ciicumstances happened to prevent the repre- 
sentation of Kmg Henry the Eighth during the 
Doctor’s life. 

‘ In the course of the evening he thus gave 
his opmion upon the merits of some of the 
principal pei formers whom he remembered to 
have seen upon the stage . “ Mrs Poitcr in the 
vehemence of rage, and Mrs. Clive m the 
spnghthness of humour, I have never seen 
equalled What Clive did best, she did better 
than Garrick ; but could not do half so many 
things well , she was a better romp than any I 
ever saw in nature — Pritchard, in common life, 
was a vulgar idiot ; she would talk of her 
gownd , but, when she appeared upon the stage, 
seemed to be inspired by gentility and under- 
standing — I once talked with Colley Cibber, 
and thought him ignorant of the principles of 
his art. — Garrick, madam, was no declaimer ; 
theie was not one of his own scene-shifteri 
who could not have spoken To hCj or not to 6e, 
better than he did ; yet he was tho only actor I 
ever saw, whom I could call a master both m 
tragedy and comedy, though I liked bun best m 
comedy. A true conception of character, and 
natural expression of it, were his distinguished 
excellences ” Having expatiated, with his usual 
force JMid eloquence, on Mr. Garrick’s extra- 
ordinary eminence as an actor, he concluded with 
this compliment to his social talents * “And after 
all, madam, I thought him less to be envied on 
the stage than at the head of a table ” ’ 

Johnson, indeed, had thought moie upon the 
subject of acting than might be generally sup- 
posed. Talking of it one day to Mr Kemble, he 
said, ‘Are you, sir, one of those enthusiasts 
who believe yomsclf transfoimed into the very 
character you represent ’ ’ Upon Mr. Kemble’s 
answeimg that he had never felt so strong a per- 
suasion himself ‘To be sure not, su,* said 
Johnson, ‘ the thing is impossible. And if Gar- 
rick really believed himself to be that monster 
Richard the Thud, he deserved to be hanged 
every time he perfoimed it ’ ' 

* My worthy friend, Mr John Nichols, was present 
when Mr Henderson, tho actor, paid a visit to Dr 
J ohnson, and was received in a very courteous manner 
— See the Gentleman’s Magazine, June 1791 

I found, among Dr Johnson’s p.qjLis, the following 
letter to him, from the celebiated Mrs Bellamy — • 

* TO DR JOHNSON 

* No 10, Duke Street, St James’s, 
May 11, 17b3 

‘ Sib,— T lie flattering remembrance of the partiality 
you honoured me with some yeais ago, as well as the 
humanity you are known to possess, has encouiaged 
mo to solicit your patronage at my benefit 

* By a long Chancery suit, and a complicated train 
of unfortunate events, I am reduced to the greatest 
distress, which obliges me once more to request the 
indulgence of the public. 

* Give me leave to solicit the honour of your com- 
pany, and to assure you, if you grant my request, the 
gratification I shall feel, from being patronized by Dr 
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*T0 MBS. LUCY PORTER, IN LICHFIELD. 

‘Bolt Court, Fleet Street, 

Nov, 10, 1783. 

*I)bar Madam, — The death of poor Mr Por- 
ter, of which your maid has sent an account, 
must have very much surprised you The death 
of a friend is almost always unexpected : we 
do not love to think of it, and therefore are 
not prepared for its coming. He was, I think, 
a religious man, and therefore that his end was 
happy. 

‘Death has likewise visited my mournful 
habitation. Last month died Mrs Williams, 
who had been to me for thirty years in the place 
of a sister : her knowledge was great, and her 
conversation pleasing. I now hve m cheerless 
solitude. 

*My two last years have passed under the 
pressure of successive diseases I have lately 
had the gout with some severity. But I wonder- 
fully escaped the operation which I mentioned, 
and am upon the whole restored to health be- 
yond my own expectation 

‘ As we daily see our friends die around us, 
we that are left must cling closer, and, if wo can 
do nothing more, at least pray for one another , 
and remember, that as others die we must die 
too, and prepare ourselves diligently for the last 
great trial. — I am, madam, jours affectionately, 
‘Sam. Johnson.* 

A pleasing instance of the generous attention 
of one of his fi lends has been discovered by the 
publication of Mrs Thrale’s collection of Letters 
In a letter to one of the Miss Thralcs, he writes, 
‘ A friend, whose name I will tell, when your 
mamma has tried to guess it, sent to my phy- 
sician to inquire whether this long tram of ill- 
ness had brought me into difficulties for want of 
money, with an invitation to send to him for 
what occasion required. I shall write this 
night to thank hun, having no need to borrow ’ 
And afterwards, m a letter to Mrs, Thrale, 
‘ Since you cannot guess, I will tell you that the 
generous man was Gerard Hamilton I returned 
him a very thankful and respectful letter * 

I applied to Mr Hamilton by a common friend, 
and he has been so obliging as to let me have 
Johnson’s letter to him upon this occasion, to 
adorn my collection : — 

‘to the right honourable william GERARD 

HAMILTON. 

‘ Novemher 19, 1783. 

•Dear Sir, — Y our kind mquiries after my 


affairs, and your generous offers, have been 
communicated to me by Dr. Brocklesby. I re- 
turn thanks with great sincerity, having lived 
long enough to know what gratitude is due to 
your friendship; and entreat that my refusal 
may not be imputed to sullenness or pride. I 
am, indeed, in no want. Sickness is, by the 
generosity of my physicians, of little expense 
to me. But if any unexpected exigence should 
press me, you shall see, dear sir, how cheerfully 
I can be obliged to so much hberality — I am, 
sir, your most obedient and most humble ser- 
vant, ‘ Sam. Johnson. * 

I find in this, as in former years, notices of 
his kind attention to Mrs. Gardiner, who, 
though m the humble station of a tallow-chand- 
ler upon Snow Hill, was a woman of excellent 
good sense, pious and charitable ' She told me 
she had been introduced to him by Mrs Masters, 
the poetess, whose volumes he revised, and it 
18 said, illuminated here and there with a ray of 
his own genius. Mrs Gardiner was very zealous 
for the support of the Ladies’ Chanty School 
m the parish of St Sepulchre. It is confined 
to females ; and, I am told, it afforded a hint 
for the story of Betty Broom^ m the Idler J ohn- 
son this year, I find, obtamed for it a sermon 
from the late Bishop of St. Asaph, Dr Shipley, 
whom he, in one of his letters to Mrs Thrale, 
characterizes as ‘knowing and conversable;’ 
and whom all who knew his Lordship, even those 
who differed from him m politics, remember 
with much respect 

The Earl of Carlisle having wiitten a tragedy, 
entitled ‘The Father’s Blvenge,’ some of his 
Lordship’s friends applied to Mrs Chapone, to 
prevail on Dr Johnson to read and give his 
opinion of it, which he accordingly did, in a 
letter to that lady. Sir J oshua Keynolds having 
informed me that this letter was in Lord Car- 
hsle’s possession, though I was not fortunate 
enough to have the honour of being known to 
his Lordship, trusting to the general courtesy of 
hterature, I wrote to him, requesting the favour 
of a copy of it, and to be permitted to insert it 
in my Life of Dr Johnson. His Lordship was so 
good as to comply with my request, and has 
thus enabled me to enrich my work with a very 
fine piece of writing, which displays both the 
ciitical skill and politeness of my illustiious 
fiiend ; and perhaps the curiosity which it will 
excite may induce the noble and elegant author 
to gratify the world by the publication^ of a 
performance, of which Dr. Johnson has spoken 
in such terms ; — 




Johnson, will be infinitely huperior to any advantage 
that may arise from the benefit , as I am, with the 
profoundest respect, sir, your most obedient humble 
servant, ‘G A Bellamy* 

I am happy In recording these particulars, which 
prove that my illustrious fiiend hved to think much 

more favourably of players than he appears to have 
done in the early part of his life — Boswell 

1 In his will. Dr Johnson left her a book *at her 
election, to keep as a token of remembrance ' — Malone. 

2 A few copies only of this tragedy have been printed, 
and given to the author's friends.— B oswkli.. 
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‘ TO MBS. CHAPONB. 

^ Nov. 28, 1783 

‘ Madam, — By sending the tragedy to me a 
second time,* I think that a very honourable 
distmction has been shown me, and I did not 
delay the perusal, of which I am now to tell the 
effect. 

‘The construction of the play is not com- 
pletely regular ; the stage is too often vacant, 
and the scenes are not sufficiently connected 
This, however, would be called by Dryden only 
a mechanical defect; which takes away little 
from the power of the poem, and which is seen 
rather than felt 

‘ A rigid examiner of the diction might per- 
haps wish some words changed, and some lines 
more vigorously terminated But fiom such 
petty imperfections what writer was ever free ’ 

* The general form and force of the dialogue 
is of more importance. It seems to want that 
quickness of rccij)rocation which charactori7e<> 
the English drama, and is not always sufficiently 
fei vid or animated 

‘ Of the sentiments, I remember not one that 
I wish omitted. In the imagery I cannot for- 
bear to distinguish the compaiison of joy suc- 
ceeding grief to light rushing on the eye accus- 
tomed to darkness It seems to have all that 
can be desiied to make it please It is new, 
just, and delightful ^ 

‘With the cliaiacfccrs, either as conceived oi 
preserved, I ha\ c no fault to find , but was 
much inclined to congratulate a wiitcr who, in 
defiance of picjudice and fashion, made the 
Archbishoi) a good man, and scorned all thought 
less applause, which a vicious chuicliman would 
have brought him. 

‘ The catastrophe is affecting. The father and 
daughter, both culpable, both wi etched, and 
both penitent, divide between them our j)ity and 
our sorrow. 

‘ Thus, madam, I have performed what I did 
not willingly undcitakc, and could not decently 
refuse. The noble wiitcr will be pleased to re- 
member that sincere cnticism ought to laise no 
resentment, because judgment is not under the 
control of will , but involuntary criticism, as it 
has still less of choice, ought to be more remote 
from possibility of offence. — I am, etc , 

‘ Sam. Johnson ’ 

I consulted him on two questions of a veiy 
dilicient nature : one, Ayhethcr the unconstitu- 


' Dr Johnson having been very ill when the trageth 
w.is first sent to him, had declined the consideration 
of it —Boswell 

* ‘ I could have borne my woes , that stranger Joy 
Wouiids while it smiles —The long imprison’d 
wretch, 

Emerging from the night of liis damp cell, 

Shi inks from the sun’s briglit beams , and that 
which flings 

Gladness o ti all, to him is agony ’ — Boswell 


tional influence exercised by the Peers of Scot- 
land m the election of the representatives of the 
Commons, by means of fictitious qualifications, 
ought not to be resisted ; the other, What, in 
propriety and humanity, should be done with old 
horses unable to labour. I gave him some ac- 
count of my life at Auchinleck ; and expressed 
my satisfaction that the gentlemen of the county 
had, at two public mcetmgs, elected me their 
PrcuseSi or Chairman. 

‘ TO JAMES LOSWELL, ESQ. 

‘ London, Dec 21, 1783, 

‘Dear Sir, — Like all other men who have 
gicat fiiends, you begin to feel tbo pmgs of 
neglected merit ; and all tlio comfort that I can 
give you is, by telling you that you have pi obably 
more pangs to feel, and more neglect to suffer. 
You have, mdeed, begun to complain too soon ; 
and I hope I am the only confidant of your dis- 
content Your friends have not yet liad leisure 
to gratify personal kindness , they have lutbeito 
been busy m strengthening then ministerial in- 
terest. If a vacancy hapiiens m Scotland, give 
them early mtelligcnce ; .and as you can serve 
Government as powerfully as any of your pro- 
bable compotitois, you may make in some sort 
a wanantablo claim. 

‘Of the exaltations and depiessions of your 
mind you delight to talk, and I bate to hear. 
Diivc all such fancies from you. 

‘ On the day when I received your letter, I 
think, the foregoing page was wiitten, to which 
one disease or another has hindered me from 
making any additions I am now a httle better. 
But sickness and sohtucle pi css me veiy heavily. 
I could bear sickness bettci, if I weic lelicved 
from solitude. 

‘The piesont dieadful confusion of the pubhc 
ought to make you wiap yoiiisclf up in your 
hercditaiy possessions, which though less than 
you may wish, aic more than you can want , and 
in an hour of leligious retiiement, return thanks 
to God, who has exempted you from any strong 
temptation to faction, tieachery, plunder, and 
disloyalty. 

‘ As your neighbours distinguish you by such 
honours as they can bestow, content yoiiiself 
^.ith youi station, without neglecting youi pio- 
fessioii Youi estate and the coiiits will find 
you full employment, and your mind well occu- 
jiicd will be quiet. 

‘ The usurpation of the nobihty — for they appa- 
rently usurp all the influence they gain by fraud 
and misrepresentation — I think it ceitainly law- 
ful, perhaps your duty, to resist. AVliat is not 
their own, they have only by robbery. 

‘Your question about the horses gives me 
more perplexity. I know not well what advice 
to give you. I can only recommend a rule which 
you do not want — Give as little pain as you can. 
I suppose that we have a right to their service 
while their strength lasts , what we can do with 
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them afterwards, I cannot so easily determine. 
But let us consider. Nobody denies tliat man 
has a right first to milk the cow, and to shear 
the sheep, and then to kill them for his table. 
May he not, by parity of reason, first woik a 
horse, and then kill him the easiest way, that he 
may have the means of another horse, or food 
for cows and sheep ? Man is influenced in both 
cases by different motives of self-interest. He 
that rejects the one must reject the other — I 
am, etc., ‘Sam Johnson. 

‘A happy and pious Christmas; and many 
happy years to you, your lady, and children.* 

The late ingenious Mr. Mickle, some time 
before his death, wrote me a letter concerning 
Dr. Johnson, in which he mentions, ‘I was up- 
wards of twelve years acquainted with him, was 
frequently in his company, always talked with 
case to him, and can truly say, that I never re- 
ceived from Inm one rough word ’ 

In this letter he relates Ins having, while 
engaged in translating the Lusiadf had a dispute 
of considerable length with Johnson, who, as 
usual, declaimed upon the misery andcoiiuiition 
of a sea life, and used this expression . ‘ It had 
been hajipy for the woild, sir, if your hero Gama, 
Prince Henry of Poitugnl, and Columbus, had 
never been born, or that their schemes had never 
gone further than their own imaginations ’ — 
‘This sentiment,’ says Mr Mickle, ‘which is 
to be found m Ins Inti oduction to the World His- 
played, I, m my Dissertation prefixed to the 
Lusiad, have controverted ; and though authois 
arc said to be bad judges of their own woiks, I 
am not ashamed to own to a fnend, that that 
Dissertation is my favourite above all that I ever 
attempted in prose Next year, when the Lustad 
was published, I waited on Dr. J ohnson, who 
addressed me with one of his good-humoured 
smiles: “‘Well, you have remembered our dis- 
pute about Pimco Henry, and have cited me too. 
You have done your part very well indeed • you 
have made the best of yoim argument , but I am 
not convinced yet.” 

‘Befoie publishing the Lusiad, I sent Mr 
Hoole a proof of that part of the introduction 
m which I make mention of Dr. Johnson, your- 
self, and other well-wishers to the woik, begging 
it might be shown to Dr Johnson. This was 
accordingly done ; and in place of the simple 
mention of him which I had made, he dictated 
to Mr. Hoole the sentence as it now stands. 

‘Dr. Johnson told me, m 1772 , that, about 
twenty years before that time, he himself had a 
design to translate the Lusiad, of tlie merit of 
which he spoke highly, but had been prevented 
by a number of other engagements.* 

Mr. Mickle reminds me, m this letter, of a 
conversation at dinner one day at Mr, Hoole’s 
with Dr. Johnson, when Mr. Nicol, the King’s 
bookseller, and I, attempted to controvert the 
maxim, * Better that ten guilty should escape. 


than one innocent person suffer ; ’ and were 
answered by Dr Johnson with great power of 
reasomng and eloquence I am very sorry 
that I have no record of that day ; but 1 well 
recollect my illustrious friend’s having ably 
shown that, unless civil institutions ensure pro- 
tection to the innocent, all the confidence which 
mankind should have in them would be lost, 

I shall here mention what, in strict chrono- 
logical arrangement, should have appeared in 
my account of last year ; but may more properly 
bo intioduced here, the contioversy havmg not 
been closed till this. The Rev. Mr. Shaw, a 
native of one of the Hebiides, having entertained 
doubts of the authenticity of the poems ascribed 
to Ossian, divested himself of national bigotry ; 
and having travelled in the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland, and also m Ireland, in order 
to furnish himself with materials for a Gaelic 
Dictionary, which ho afterwards compiled, was 
so fully satisfied that Dr Johnson was m tho 
light upon tho question, that he candidly pub- 
lished a pamphlet, stating his conviction, and 
tho proofs and leasons on which it was founded. 
A poison at Edinburgh, of the name of Clark, 
answered this pamphlet with much zeal, and 
much abuse of its authoi. Johnson took Mr. 
Shaw under his piotcction, and gave him his 
assistance m wilting a reply, which has been 
admired by the best judges, and by many been 
considered as conclusive A few paragraphs, 
which bufliciciitly maik their great authoi, shall 
be selected — 

‘ ]\Iy asseitions are, for tho most pait, purely 
negative I deny the existence of Fingal, because 
in a long and curious pcregiination tlirough the 
Gaelic regions I have never been able to find it. 
AVTiat I could not seo myself, I suspect to be 
equally invisible to others ; and I suspect with 
tho more reason, as among all those who have 
scon it no man can show it 

‘ Ml Clark compaies tho obstinacy of those 
who disbelieve the genuineness of Ossian to a 
blind man, who should dispute tho reahty of 
colours, and deny that tho Biitish troops arc 
clothed in red The blind man’s doubt would 
bo rational, if he did not know by experience 
that otheis have a power which he himself 
wants; but what perspicacity has Mr. Clark 
which Nature has withheld from me or the rest 
of mankind ? 

‘ Tho true state of the parallel must be this. 
Suppose a man, with eyes like his neighbours, 
was told by a boasting corporal, that the troops, 
indeed, wore red clothes for their ordmary dress, 
but that every soldier had hkewise a suit of black 
velvet, which he puts on when the Kmg reviews 
them. This he thinks strange, and desires to see 
tho fine clothes, but finds nobody in forty thou- 
sand men that can produce either coat or waist- 
coat. One, mdeed, has left them in his chest at 
Port Mahon ; another has always heard that he 
ought to have velvet clothes somewhere , and a 
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third has heard somebody say that soldiers 
ought to wear velvet. Can the inquirer be 
blamed if he goes away believing that a soldier’s 
red coat is all that he has ? 

‘But the most obdurate incredulity may be 
shamed or silenced by facts. To overpower con- 
tradictions, let the soldier show his velvet coat, 
and the Fingalist the ongmal of Ossian. 

‘ The difference between us and the blind man 
is this ; the blmd man is unconvinced, because 
he cannot see ; and we, because, though we can 
see, we find that nothmg can be shown ’ 

Notwithstanding the complication d disorders 
under which Johnson now laboured, he did not 
resign himself to despondency and discontent, 
but with wisdom and spirit endeavoured to con- 
sole and amuse his mind with as many innocent 
enjoyments as ho could procure. Sir John 
Hawkins has mentioned the cordiahty with 
which he insisted that such of the members of 
the old club in Ivy Lane as survived, should 
meet again and dme together, which they did, 
twice at a tavern, and once at his house ; and in 
order to ensure himself society in the evenmg 
for three days in the week, he mstituted a club 
at the Essex Head, m Essex Street, then kept by 
Samuel Greaves, an old seivant of Mr. Thi ale’s 

* TO SIR JOSHU \ REYNOLDS 

^Dec 4,1783 

‘Dear Sir, — It is inconvenient to me to 
come out ; I should else have waited on you 
with an account of a little evening club which 
we are establishing in Essex Street, in the 
Strand, and of which you are desired to be one. 
It will be held at the Essex Head, now kept by 
an old servant of Tlirale’s. The company is 
numerous, and, as you will see by the list, mis- 
cellaneous, The terms are lax, and the ex- 
penses light Mr. Barry was adopted by Dr 
Brocklesby, who joined with me m forming the 
plan. We meet thrice a week, and he who 
misses forfeits threepence. 

‘If you are willmg to become a member, 
draw a Ime under your name. Return the 
list. We meet for the first time on Monday at 
eight. —I am, etc., ‘ Sam. Johnson.’ 

It did not suit Sir Joshua to be one of this 
club. But when I mention only Mr. Dames 
Barrington, Dr Brocklesby, Mr. Murphy, Mr. 
John Nichols, Mr Cooke, Mr. Joddrel, Mr 
Paradise, Dr. Horsley, Mr. Windham,* I shall 


• I was in Scotland when this Club was founded, 
and during all the winter J ohnson, however, declared 
I should be a member, and invented a word upon the 
occasion ; * Boswell,’ said he, * is a very clubable man ’ 
When I came to town, I was proposed by Mr Barring- 
ton, and chosen I believe there are few societies 
where there is better conversation or more decorum 
Several of us resolved to continue it after our great 
founder was removed by death Other members were 
added , and now, above eight years since that loss, we 
go on happily — Boswell. 


sufficiently obviate the misrepresentation of it 
by Sir John Hawkins, as if it had been a low 
alehouse association, by which Johnson was 
degraded. Johnson himself, hke his namesake 
Old Ben, composed the rules of his Club * 

In the end of this year he was seized with a 
sjiasmodic asthma of such violence, that he was 
confined to the house in great pain, being some- 
times obliged to sit all night m his chair, a 
recumbent posture being so hurtful to his res- 
piration, that he could not endure lying in bed , 
and there came upon him, at the same time, 
that oppressive and fatal disease, a dropsy. It 
was a very severe winter, which probably ag- 
gravated his complaints ; and the solitude in 
which Mr Lovett and Mrs. Wilhams left him, 
rendered his life veiy gloomy Mrs Des- 
moulins, who still lived, was herself so very ill, 
that she could contribute very little to his relief 
He, however, had none of that unsocial shyness 

* RULFS 

* To-day deep thoughts with me resolve to drench 
In mirth, which after no repenting draws ' 

— Milton 

’Tlic Club shall consist of foui -and- twenty 
‘The meetings shall be on the Monday, Thursday, 
and Saturday of every week , but in the week before 
Easter there shall be no meeting 
‘Every member is at liberty to introduce a fhend 
once a week, but not oftener 
‘ Two members shall oblige themselves to attend In 
their turn every nigiit from eight to ten, or to procuie 
two to attend in their room 
‘ Every member present at the Club sliall spend at 
least sixpence , and every member who stays away 
shall forfeit threepence 

* The master of the house shall keep an account of 
the absent membeis , and deliver to the piesident of 
the night a list of the foifeits incurred 

‘When any member returns after absence, ho shall 
immediately lay down his forfeits , which if he omits 
to do, the president shall require 
‘There shall be no general reckoning, but every man 
shall adjust his own expenses 
‘The night of mdispensable attendcance will come to 
every member once a month Whoever shall for three 
months together omit to attend himself, or by substi- 
tution, nor shall make any apology m the fourth month, 
shall be considered as having abdicated the Club 

* When a vacancy is to be filled, the name of the 
candidate, and of the member recommending him, 
shall stand in the Club-room three nights On the 
fourth he may be chosen by ballot ; six members at 
least being present, and two-thirds of the ballot being 
in his favour, or the majority, should the numbcia 
not be divisible by tliroe 

‘The master of the house shall give notice, six days 
before, to each of those members whose turn of neces* 
sary attendance is come 

* The notice may be in these words • — “ Sir, On—-, 

the — of , will be your turn of presiding at the 

Essex Head. Your company is therefore earnestly 
requested " 

‘ One penny shall be left by each member for the 
waiter.’ 

Johnson's definition of a club in this sense. In his 
Dictionary, is, ‘ An assembly of good fellows, meeting 
under certain conditions '—Boswell. 
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which we commonly see in people aflSicted with 
sickness He did not hide his head from the 
world, in sohtary abstraction ; he did not deny 
himself to the visits of his friends and acquaint- 
ances ; but at all times, when he was not over- 
come by sleep, was ready for conversation as in 
his best days. 

‘ TO MBS. LUOY PORTEB, IN LICHFIELD. 

‘ London, Nov 29, 1783. 

‘Dear Madam, — You may, perhaps, think 
me negligent that I have not written to you 
again upon the loss of your brother ; but condo- 
lences and consolations are such common and 
such useless things, that the omission of them 
IS no great crime . and my own diseases occupy 
my mind, and engage my care My nights are 
miserably restless, and my days, therefore, are 
heavy. I try, however, to hold up my head as 
high as I can. 

‘ I am sorry that your health is impaired ; 
perhaps the spring and the summer may, m 
some degree, restore it ; but if not, we must 
submit to the mconvemenccs of time, as to the 
other dispensations of Eternal Goodness Pray 
for me, and write to me, or lot Mr Pearson 
write for you.— I am, etc , ‘ Sam. Johnson.’ 

CHAPTER LIX. 

1781 

And now I am arrived at the last year of the 
life of Samuel Johnson; a year m which, 
although passed in severe indisposition, he 
nevertheless gave many evidences of the con- 
tmuance of those wondrous powers of mind, 
whioh raised him so high in the mtcllectual 
world His conversation and his letters of this 
year were m no respect inferior to those of for- 
mer years. 

The following is a remarkable proof of his 
bemg alive to the most minute cuiiosities of 
literature : — 

* TO MB. DILLT, bookseller, IN THE 
POULTRY. 

*Jan 6,1784 

‘ SiB, — ^There is in the world a set of books 
which used to be sold by the booksellers on the 
bridge, and which I must entreat you to pro- 
cure me. They are called Bui ton’s Books ; the 
title of one is Admirable Curiosities^ BaritieSy 
and Wonders tn England. I believe there are 
about five or six of them; they seem very 
proper to allure backward readers ; bo so kind 
as to get them for me, and send me them with 
the best printed edition of Baxter’s Call to the 
Unconverted.— 1 am, etc., ‘Sam Johnson,* 

‘to mb. PERKINS. 

•Jan. 21, 1784. 

* Dear Sir, — I was very sorry not to see you 
when you were so kind as to call on me ; but to 


disappoint friends, and if they are not very 
good-natured, to disoblige them, is one of the 
evils of sickness. If you will please to let me 
know which of the afternoons in this week I 
shall be favoured with another visit by you and 
Mrs Perkins, and the young people, I will take 
all the measures that I can to bo pretty well at 
that time. — I am, dear sir, your most humble 
servant, ‘ Sam. JOHNSON.* 

His attention to the Essex Head Club appears 
from the following letter to Mr Alderman Clark, 
a gentleman for whom he deservedly entertained 
a great regard — 

‘ TO RICHARD CLARK, ESQ. 

•Jan 27,1784. 

‘ Dear Sir,— You will receive a requisition, 
according to the rules of the Club, to be at the 
house as president of the night This turn 
comes once a month, and the member is obliged 
to attend, or send another m his place. You 
were enrolled m the Club by my invitation, and 
I ought to mtroduce you ; but as I am hindered 
by sickness, Mr Hoole will very properly sup- 
ply my place as mtroductor, or yours as presi- 
dent. I hope in milder weather to be a very 
constant attendant. — I am, sir, etc., 

‘ Sam. Johnson. 

‘You ought to be informed that the forfeits 
began with the year, and that every night of 
non-attendance incurs the mulct of threepence ; 
that IS, ninepence a week.’ 

On the 8th of January I wrote to him, 
anxiously inquinng as to his health, and enclos- 
ing my Letter to the People of Scotland on the 
present State of the Nation. 

• I trust,’ said I, ‘ that you will be liberal 
enough to make allowance for my diff ermg from 
you on two pomts (the Middlesex election and 
the American War), when my general pnnciples 
of government are according to your own heart, 
and when, at a crisis of doubtful event, I stand 
foith with honest zeal as an ancient and faithful 
Bnton, My reason for introducing those two 
points was, that as my opinions with regard to 
them had been declared at the periods when 
they were least favourable, I might have the 
credit of a man who is not a worshipper of mini- 
sterial power ’ 

‘ TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

•Feb 11, 1784. 

‘Dear Sir, — I hear of many inquiries which 
your kindness has disposed you to make after 
me. I have long intended you a long letter, 
which perhaps the imagination of its length 
hindered me from beginning. I will therefore 
content myself with a shorter. 

‘Having promoted the mstitution of a new 
Club in the neighbourhood, at the house of an 
old servant of Thrale’s, I went thither to meet 
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the company, and was sei^i'd with a spasmodic 
asthma, so violent, that with difficulty I got to 
my own hoii'^o, in which I have been confined 
eight or nine weeks, and from which I know 
not when I shall be able to go even to church 
The asthma, however, is not the worst. A 
dropsy gams ground upon mo ; my legs and 
thighs are very much swollen with water, 
which I should be content if I could keep there, 
but I am afraid that it will soon be higher 
My nights are very sleepless and very tedious 
And yet I am extremely afraid of dying 

‘My physicians try to make me hope that 
much of my malady is the effect of cold, and 
that some degree at least of recovery is to be 
expected from vernal breezes and summer suns 
If my life is prolonged to autumn, I should be 
glad to try a waimer climate ; though how to 
travel with a diseased body, without a compa- 
nion to conduct me, and with very little money, 

I do not well see Eamsny has recovered his 
limbs in Italy ; and Fielding was sent to Lisbon, 
where, indeed, ho died ; but he was, I believe, 
past hope when he went. Think for me what I 
can do, 

‘ I received your pamphlet, and when I write 
again may peihaps tell you some opinion about 
it ; but you will forgive a man struggling with 
disease his neglect of disputes, iiolitics, and 
pamphlets. Let mo have your prayers. My 
compliments to your lady, and young ones 
Ask your physicians about my case * and desire 
Sir Alexander Dick to wiite me his opinion — 

I am, dear sir, etc , ‘ Sam Johnson.’ 

‘to MRS LUCY PORTER, IN LICHFIELD 

*Fcd. 23, 1781 

* My DEAREST Love, — I have been extremely 
ill of an asthma and dropsy, but received, by the 
mercy of God, sudden and unexpected rehef 
last Thursday, by the discharge of twenty pints 
of water. Whether I shall continue free, oi 
shall fill again, cannot be told Pi ay for me. 

‘Death, my dear, is very dreadful; let us 
think nothing worth our caie but how to prepare 
for it ; what we know amiss in ourselves let us 
make haste to amend, and put our trust in 
the mercy of God, and the intercession of oui 
Saviour. — I am, dear madam, your most humble 
servant, ‘ Sam Johnson ’ 

‘ to JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

‘ London, Feb 27, 1784. 

‘ Dear Sir, — I have just advanced so far to- 
wards recovery as to read a pamphlet ; and you 
may reasonably suppose that the first pamphlet 
which I read was yours. I am very much of 
your opinion, and, like you, feel great indigna- 
tion at the indecency with which the Kmg is 
every day treated Your paper contains very 
considerable knowledge of history and of the 
Constitution, very pioperly produced and ap- 1 


plied. It will certainly raise your character,* 
though perhaps it may not make you a Minister 
of State. 

‘ I desire you to see Mrs Stewart once again, 
and tell her, that in the letter-case was a letter 
relating to me, for which I will give her, if she 
is willing to give it me, another guinea. The 
letter is of consequence only to me — I am, dear 
sir, etc , ‘Sam Johnson.* 

In consequence of Johnson’s request that I 
should ask our physicians about his case, and 
desire Sir Alexander Dick to send his opinion, 
I transmitted him a letter from that very ami- 
able baronet, then m his eighty-first year, with 
his faculties as entire as ever ; and mentioned 
his expressions to me in the note accompanying 
it, — ‘ With my most affectionate wishes for Dr 
Johnson’s recovery, in which his friends, his 
country, and all mankind have so deep a stake ; ’ 
and at the same time a full opinion upon hi» 
case by Di Gillespie, who, hko Dr Cullen, had 
the advantage of having passed through the 
gradations of surgery and pharmacy, and by 
study and practice bad attained to sucli skill, 
that my father settled on him two hundrc<l 
pounds a year for five years, and fifty iiounds a 
year during his life, as an honora'i lum to secure 
his paiticnlar attendance. The opinion was 
conveyed in a letter to me, begmmng, * I am 
sincerely sony for the bad state of health your 
very learned and illustrious friend, Dr. John- 
son, labours under at present * 

‘ TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

‘ London, March 2, 1784. 

‘Dear Sir, — Presently after I had sent away 
my last letter, I received your kind medical 
packet I am very much obliged both to you 
and to your physicians for your kind attention 
to my disease. Dr. Gillespie has sent me an 
excellent consilium medicum^ all solid practical 
experimental knowledge. I am at present, in 
the opinion of my physicians (Dr. Heberden and 
Dr. Brocklesby), as well as my own, going on 
very hopefully. I have just begim to take vine- 
gar of squills The powder hurt my stomach so 
much, that it could not be continued. 


* I sent it to Mr Pitt, with a letter, m which I thus 
expressed myself . ‘ My prmciplcs may appear to you 
too monarchical , but I know and am persuaded, they 
are not inconsistent with the true pnnciplcs of liberty 
Be this as it may, you, sir, are now the Prime Minister, 
called by the Sovereign to maintain the rights of the 
crown, as well as those of the people, against a violent 
faction As such, you are entitled to the warmest 
support of every good subject m every department ' 
He answered, ‘ I am extremely obhged to you for the 
sentiments you do me the honour to express, and have 
observed with great pleasure the zealous and able svp. 
port given to the cause of the public in the work you 
were so good to transmit to me ’ — Boswell 
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‘Return Sir Alexandei Dick my sincere thanks 
for his kind letter; and brmg with you the 
rhubarb which he so tenderly offers me. 

‘ I hope dear Mrs. Boswell is now quite well, 
and that no evil, either real or imaginary, now 
disturbs you. — I am, etc., 

‘Sam Johnson.* 

I also applied to three of the eminent physi- 
cians who had chairs m our celebrated school of 
medicine at Edmburgh, Drs Cullen, Hope, and 
Munro, to each of whom I sent the following 
letter . — 

'March 7, 1784 

‘ Dear Sir, — D r. J ohnson has been very ill for 
some time ; and in a letter of anxious apprehen- 
sion he writes to me, “Ask your physicians 
about my case ” 

‘ This, you see, is not authority for a regular 
consultation but I have no doubt of your readi- 
ness to give your advice to a man so eminent, 
and who, in his Ijifc of Gai th^ has paid your pro- 
fession a ]ust and elegant compliment “ I be- 
lieve every man has found in physicians great 
liberality and dignity of sentiment, very prompt 
effusions of beneficence, and willingness to exert 
a lucrative ait where there is no hope of lucre.” 

‘Dr. J ohnson is aged seventy-four Last sum- 
mer he had a stioke of the pnlsy, from which he 
recovered almost entirely. He had, before that, 
been troubled with a catarrhous cough Tins 
winter he was seized with a spasmodic asthma, 
by which he has been confined to his house for 
about three months. Dr. Brocklesby writes to 
me, that upon the least admission of cold, there 
is such a constriction upon his breast, that he 
cannot lie down in his bed, but is obliged to sit 
up all night, and gets rest and sometimes sleep, 
only by means of laudanum and syrup of pop- 
pies ; and that theie are oedematous tumours in 
his legs and thighs Dr Brocklesby trusts a 
good deal to the return of mild weather. Dr 
Johnson says that a droiisy gams ground upon 
him ; and he seems to think that a warmer 
chmate would do him good. I understand ho 
is now rather better, and is using vinegar of 
squills — I am, with great esteem, dear sir, your 
most obedient humble servant, 

‘James Boswell * 

All of them paid the most polite attention to 
my letter, and its venerable object Dr Cullen’s 
words concerning him were, ‘ It would give me 
the greatest pleasure to be of any service to a 
man whom the public propeily esteem, and 
whom I esteem and respect as much as I do Dr 
J ohnson.* Dr Hope’s, ‘ Few jieople have a better 
claim on me than your friend, as hardly a day 
passes that I do not ask his opinion about this or 
that word.* Dr Munro’s, ‘ I most sincerely jom 
you in sympathizing with that very worthy and 
ingenious character, from whom his country has 
derived much instruction and entertainment.* 


Dr Hope corresponded with his friend Dr. 
Brocklesby. Doctors Cullen and Munro wrote 
their opinions and prescriptions to me, .which I 
afterwards carried with me to London, and, so 
far as they were encouraging, communicated to 
Johnson. The hbcrality on the one hand, and 
grateful sense of it on the other, I have great 
satisfaction in recording. 

* TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ 

‘ London, March 18, 1784. 

‘ Dear Sir, — I am too much pleased with the 
attention winch you and your dear lady show to 
my welfare, not to be dihgent in letting you 
know the progress which I make towards health. 
The dropsy, by God’s blessmg, has now run 
almost totally away by natural evacuation ; and 
the asthma, if not irritated by cold, gives me 
little trouble While I am writmg this, I have 
not any sensation of debihty or disease But I 
do not yet venture out, having been confined to 
the house, from the 13th of December, now a 
quarter of a year. 

‘ When it will be fit for me to travel as far as 
Auchmleck, I am not able to guess ; but such a 
letter as Mrs Boswell’s might draw any man, 
not wholly motionless, a great way Pray tell 
the dear lady how much her civility and kind- 
ness have touched and gratified me 

‘ Our parliamentary tumults have now begun 
to subside, and the King’s authority is in some 
measure re-established. Mr Pitt will have 
great power; but you must remember, that 
what he has to give, must, at least for some 
time, be given to those who gave, and those who 
preset VC, his power. A new minister can sacri- 
fice little to esteem or friendship ; he must, till 
he is settled, think only of extending his inte- 
lest. 

‘ If you come hither through Edinburgh, send 
for Mrs Stewart, and give fiom mo another 
guinea for the letter in the old case, to which I 
shall not be satisfied with my claim, till she 
gives it me. 

‘ Please to bring with you Baxter’s Anacreon ; 
and if you procure heads of Hector Boece, the 
historian, and Arthur Johnston, the poet, I will 
put them in my room ; or any other of the 
fathers of Scottish literature. 

‘ I wish you an easy and happy journey, and 
hope I need not tell you that you wiU be wel- 
come to, dear sir, your most affectionate humble 
servant, ‘Sam Johnson.* 

I wrote to him, March 28, from York, inform- 
ing him that I had a high gratification m the 
tiiumph of monarchical principles over aristo- 
cratical influence, m that great county, in an 
address to the King ; that I was thus far on my 
way to him, but that news of the dissolution of 
Parhament having arrived, I was to hasten back 
to my own country, where I had carried an Ad* 
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dregs to his Majesty by a great majority, and 
had some intention of being a candidate to re- 
present the county in Parliament. 

*T0 JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

‘ London, March 30, 1784. 

* Peab Sib, — ^Y ou could do nothing so proper 
as to hasten back when you found the Parha- 
ment dissolved. With the influence which your 
address must have gamed you, it may reasonably 
be expected that your presence will be of im- 
portance, and your activity of effect. 

* Your solicitude for me gives me that pleasure 
which every man feels from the kmdness of such 
a friend ; and it is with delight I relieve it by 
telling that Dr. Brocklesby's account is true, 
and that I am, by the blessing of GoD, wonder- 
fully reheved. 

* You are entering upon a transaction which 
requires much prudence. You must endeavour 
to oppose without exasperating; to practise 
temporary hostility, without producmg enemies 
for life Tins is, perhaps, hard to be done ; yet 
it has been done by many, and seems most likely 
to bo effected by opposmg merely upon general 
pnnciples, without descendmg to personal or 
particular censures or objections. One thing I 
must enjoin you, which is seldom observed in 
the conduct of elections ; — I must entreat you 
to be scrupulous in the use of strong liquors. 
One night’s drunkenness may defeat the labours 
of forty days well employed. Be firm, but not 
clamorous ; be active, but not mahcious , and 
you may form such an interest as may not only 
exalt yourself, but dignify your family. 

‘ We are, as you may suppose, all busy here 
Mr Fox resolutely stands for Westminster, and 
his friends say will carry the election. How- 
ever that bo, he will certainly have a scat. Mr 
Hoole has just told me that the City leans to- 
wards the Kmg. 

‘ Let me hear, from time to time, how you 
are employed, and what progress you make. 

* Make dear Mrs. Boswell, and all the young 
Boswells, the sincere compliments of, sir, your 
affectionate humble servant, 

‘Sam. Johnson.’ 

To Mr. liangton he wrote with that cordiality 
which was suitable to the long fnendship which 
had subsisted between him and that gentle- 
man : — 

‘ March 27. 

‘ Since you left me, I have continued, in my 
own opinion and in Dr. Biocklesby’s, to grow 
better with respect to all my formidable and 
dangerous distempers ; though to a body bat- 
tered and shaken as mine has lately been, it is 
to bo feared that weak attacks may be some- 
times mischievous. I have, mdeed, by standing 
carelessly at an open window, got a very trouble- 
come cough, which it has been necessary to 
appease by opium, in larger quantities than I 


like to take, and I have not found it give way so 
readily as I expected ; its obstmaoy, however, 
seems at last disposed to submit to the remedy, 
and I know not whether I should then have a 
right to complain of any morbid sensation. My 
asthma is, I am afraid, constitutional and m- 
curable, but it is only occasional, and unless it be 
excited by labour or by cold, gives me no moles- 
tation, nor does it lay very close siege to life ; 
for Sir John Floyer, whom the physical race 
consider as author of one of the best books upon 
it, panted on to mnety, as was supposed ; and 
why were we content with supposing a fact so 
interesting, of a man so conspicuous’ because 
he corrupted, at perhaps seventy or eighty, the 
register, that he might pass foi younger than 
he was. Ho was not much less than eighty, 
when, to a man of rank who modestly asked his 
age, he answered, “ Go look ; ” though he wai 
in general a man of civihty and elegance 

‘ The ladies, I find, are at your house all well, 
except Miss Langton, who will probably soon 
recover her health by hght suppers. Let her 
eat at dinner as she will, but not take a full 
stomach to bed.-— Pay my smeere respects to 
dear Miss Langton in Lincolnshire; let her 
know that I mean not to break our league of 
friendship, and that I have a set of Lwes for 
her, when I have the means of sending it.’ 

^ April 8. 

* I am still disturbed by my cough , but what 
thanks have I not to pay, when my cough is the 
most painful sensation that I feel? and from 
that I expect hardly to be released, while wmter 
continues to gripe us with so much pertmacity. 
The year has now advanced eighteen days 
beyond the equinox, and still there is very little 
remission of the cold. When warm weather 
comes, which surely must come at last, I hope it 
will help both me and your young lady. 

‘ The man so busy about addresses is neither 
more nor less than our own Boswell, who had 
come as far as York towards London, but turned 
back on the dissolution, and is said now to stand 
for some place. Whether to wish him success, 
his best fi lends hesitate. 

‘ Let me have your prayers for the completion 
of my recovery ; I am now better than I ever 
expected to have been May God add to his 
mercies the grace that may enable me to use 
them according to His will. My compliments to 
aU.’ 

^ April 13. 

* I had this evening a note from Lord Port- 
more,* desiring that I would give you an account 

* To which Johnson returned this answer : — 

«T0 TUB RIGHT HONOUKABLE EARL OP PORTMORB. 

* Bolt Court, Fleet Stebit, 
ApHl 18, 1784. 

•Dr. Johnson acknowledges with great respect the 
honour of Lord Portmoro’s notice. He Is better than 
he was , and will, as his Lordship directs, wilte ta 
Mr Langton.’— Boswbll. 
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of my health. You might have had it with less 
circumduction. I am, by God^s blessing, I be- 
lieve, free from all morbid sensations, except a 
cough, which is only troublesome. But I am 
still weak, and can have no great hope of 
strength till the weather shall be softer. The 
summer, if it be kindly, will, I hope, enable 
me to support the winter. God, who has so 
wonderfully restored me, can preserve me m all 
seasons. 

* Let me inquire in my turn after the state of 
your family, great and httle. I hope Lady 
Rothes and Miss Langton are both well. That 
is a good basis of content. Then how goes 
George on with his studies ? How does Miss 
Mary ? And how does my own J enny ? I think 
I owe Jenny a letter, which I will take care to 
pay. In the meantime, tell her that I acknow- 
ledge the debt. 

‘ Be pleased to make my compliments to the 
ladies If Mrs Langton comes to London, she 
will favour mo with a visit, for I am not well 
enough to go out.* 

* TO OZTAS HUMPHRY,* ESQ. 

1784. 

‘Sir, — M r. Hoole has told me with what 
benevolence you listened to a request which I 
was almost afraid to make, of leave to a young 
pamter * to attend you from time to time in 
your iiaintmg-room, to see your operations, and 
receive your instructions 

‘ The young man has perhaps good parts, but 
has been without a regular education. He is 
my godson, and therefore I mterest myself in 
his progress and success, and shall think myself 
much favoured if I receive from you a permis- 
sion to send him. 

* My health is, by God’s blessing, much re- 
stored, but I am not yet allowed by my physi- 
cians to go abroad ; nor, indeed, do I think 


^ The eminent painter, representative of the ancient 
family of Homfrey (now Humphry) in the West of 
England, who, as appears from their arms which 
they have Invariably used, have been (as I have seen 
authenticated by the best authority) one of those 
among the knights and esquires of honour who arc 
represented by HoUmgshed as having issued from the 
Tower of London on coursers apparelled for ihejttstes, 
accompanied by ladies of honour, leading every one a 
knight with a chain of gold, passing through the 
streets of London into Smithfleld, on Sunday, at three 
o’clock in the afternoon, being tlie first Sunday after 
Michaelmas, m the fourteenth year of King Richard ii 
This family once enjoyed large possessions , but, like 
others, have lost them in the progress of ages Their 
Wood, however, remains to them well ascertained; 
and they may hope, m the revolution of events, to 
recover that rank in society for which, in modern 
times, fortune seems to be an indispensable requisite. 
— Boswbll. 

* Son of Mr. Samuel Paterson, emment for his 
knowledge of books —Boswell. 
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myself yet able to endure the weather. — sm, 
sir, your most humble servant, 

‘ Sam. Johnson.’ 

TO THE SAME. 

‘April 10, 1784. 

‘ Sir, — T he bearer is my godson, whom I tako 
the liberty of recommending to your kindness ; 
which I hope he will deserve by his respect to 
your excellence, and his gratitude for your 
favours. — I am, sir, your most humble servant, 

* Sam. Johnson.’ 

TO the same. 

* May 31, 1784. 

‘ Sir, — I am very much obliged by your civili- 
ties to my godson, but must beg of you to add 
to them the favour of permitting him to see you 
pamt, that he may know how a picture is begun, 
advanced, and completed. 

‘ If he may attend you in a few of your opera- 
tions, I hope he will show that the benefit has 
been properly conferred, both by his proficiency 
and his gratitude. At least I shall consider you 
as enlarging your kindness to, sir, your humble 
servant, ‘Sam Johnson.’ 

‘ TO THE REV DR TAYLOR, ASHBOURNE, 

DERBYSHIRE. 

‘ London, Easter Monday, 
April 12, 1784. 

* Dear Sir, — What can be the reason that I 
hear nothing from you? I hope nothmg dis- 
ables you from writing What I have soon, 
and what I have felt, gives me reason to fear 
everything Do not omit giving me the comfort 
of knowing, that after all my losses I have yet 
a friend left. 

‘ I want every comfort. My life is very soli- 
tary and very cheerless. Though it has pleased 
God wonderfully to deliver me from the dropsy, 
I am yet very weak, and have not passed the 
door smee the 13th of December. I hope for 
some help from warm weather, which will surely 
come m time. 

* I could not have the consent of the physi- 
cians to go to church yesterday ; I therefore re- 
ceived the holy sacrament at home, in the room 
where I communicated with dear Mrs Williams, 
a little before her death. O my friend, the 
approach of death is very dreadful. I am afraid 
to think on that which I know I cannot avoid. 
It is vain to look round and round for that help 
which cannot be had. Yet we hope and hope, 
and fancy that he who has lived to-day may live 
to-morrow. But let us learn to derive our hope 
only from God. 

‘In the meantime, let us be kind to one 
another. I have no friend now living but you * 


1 This friend of Johnson’s youth survived him somei 
what more than three years, havmg died Feb. 19, 17S& 
—Malone. 
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ftnd Mr. Hector, that was the friend of my 
youth Do not neglect, dear sii, yours affec- 
tionately, * Sam. Johnson.* 

‘to MRS. LUCY PORTER, IN LICHFIELD 

‘ London, April 26, 1784. 

* My Dear, — I write to you now, to tell you 
that I am so far recovered, that on the 21st I 
went to church, to return thanks, after a con- 
finement of more than foUr long months 

* My recovery is such as neither myself nor 
the physicians at all expected, and is such as 
that very few examples have been known of the 
like Join with me, my dear love, m retunung 
thanks to God 

‘ Dr Vyse has been witli [me] this evening , 
he tells me that you likewise have been much 
disordered, but that you are now better. I 
hope that we shall some time have a cheerful 
interview. In the meantime, let us pray foi 
one another. — I am, madam, your humble ser- 
vant, ‘Sam. Johnson.’ 

■\Yhat follows is a beautiful specimen of his 
gentleness and complacency to a young lady, his 
godchild, one of the daughters of his friend Mr 
Langton, then I think in her seventh year. Ho 
took the trouble to write it in a large round 
hand, neaily resembling printed characters, that 
she might have the satisfaction of reading it 
herself The oiigmal lies before me, but shall 
be faithfully restored to her ; and I daresay will 
be jireserved by her as a jewel, as long as she 
lives. 

‘ TO MISS JANE langton, IN ROCHESTER, KENT 
‘Jfay 10, 1784. 

* My DEARPST Miss Jenny,— I am sorry that 
your pretty letter has been so long without 
being answered ; but, when I am not pretty 
well, I do not always write plam enough for 
young ladies. I am glad, my dear, to sec that 
you write so well, and hope that you mind your 
pen, your book, and your needle ; for they are 
all necessary. Your books will give you know- 
ledge, and make you respected , and your needle 
will find you useful employment when you do 
I not care to read. When you are a little older, 

' I hope you will be very diligent in learning 
arithmetic ; and, above all, that through your 
whole life you will carefully say your prayers 
and read your Bible. — I am, my dear, your most 
I humble servant, ‘Sam. Johnson.* 

I On Wednesday, May 5, I arrived in London, 
and next morning had the pleasure to find Dr. 
J ohnson greatly recovered. I but just saw him ; 
foi a coach was waiting to carry him to Islington, 
to the house of his friend the Rev. Mr Strahan, 
where he went sometimes for the benefit of good 
air, which, notwithstanding his having formerly 
laughed at the general opinion upon the subject, 
he now acknowledged was conducive to health. 

1 __ 


One morning aftci wards, when I found him 
alone, he communicated to me with solemn 
earnestness, a very remarkable ciicumstanco 
which had happened in the course of his illness, 
when he was much distressed by the dropsy. 
He had shut himself up, and employed a day in 
particular exercises of religion — fasting, humi- 
liation, and prayer On a sudden he obtained 
extraordinary relief, for which ho looked up to 
Heaven with grateful devotion. He made no 
direct inference from this fact ; but from his 
manner of telling it, I could perceive that it ap- 
peared to him as something more than an inci- 
dent in the common course of events. For my 
own part, I have no difficulty to avow that cast 
of thinking, which by many modem pretenders 
to wisdom is called superstitious But here I 
think even men of dry rationality may believe 
that there was an intermediate interposition of 
Divme Providence, and that ‘ the fervent piayer 
of this nghteous man ’ availed 
On Sunday, May 9, 1 found Colonel Valiancy, 
the celebrated antiquary and engineer of Ire- 
land, with him On Monday, the 10th, I dined 
with him at Mr Paradise’s, where was a large 
company • Mr. Bryant, Mr Joddrel, Mr Haw- 
kins Browne, etc On Thursday, the 13tli, I 
dined with him at Mr Joddrcl’s, with another 
large company • the Bishop of Exeter, Lord 
Monboddo,^ Mr Murphy, etc 
On Saturday, May 15, I dined with him at 
Dr Brocklesby’s, where were Colonel Valiancy', 
]\Tr Murphy, and that cver-cheerful companion, 
Mr Devaynes, apothecary to his Majesty. Of 
these days, and others on which I saw him, I 
have no memoiials, except the general recollec- 
tion of his being able and animated in conversa- 
tion, and api^earing to rclLsh society as much as 
the youngest man I find only these three small 
particulars — When a person was mentioned, 
who said, ‘ I have lived fifty -one years in this 
world, without havmg had ten minutes of un- 
easmesB,’ he exclaimed, ‘ The man who says so, 
lies : he attemiits to impose on human credu- 
lity.* The Bishop of Exeter^ in vain observed, 
that men were vciy different. His Lordship’s 
manner was not impressive ; and I learnt after- 
wards, that Johnson did not find out that the 
person who talked to him was a prelate ; if he 
had, I doubt not that he would have treated 
him with more resxicct ; for once, talking of 


> I was sorry to observe Lord Monboddo avoid any 
communication with Dr Johnson I flattered myseff 
that I had made them very good friends, but unhappily 
his Lordship had resumed and cherished a violent 
prejudice against my illustrious fnend, to whom I 
must do the justice to say, there was on his part not 
the least anger, but a good-humoured sportiveness 
Nay, though he knew of his Lordship's indisposition 
towards him, ho was even kindly , as appeared from 
his inquiring of mo after him, by an abbreviation of 
his name, ‘Well, how docs Jifonnyf ’—Boswell. 

* Dr John Ross —Malone. 
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€teorge Psalmanazar, whom he reverenced for 
his piety, he said, *I should as soon think of 
contradicting a Bisnor.’ One of the company 
provoked him greatly by doing what he could 
least of all bear, which was quoting something 
of his own writmg, against what he then main- 
tained. ‘ What, sir,* cned the gentleman, * do 
you say to 

** The busy day, the peaceful night, 

Unfclt, uncounted, glided by ” ? ’ * 
Johnson finding himself thus presented as giv- 
ing an mstance of a man who had lived without 
uneasiness, was much offended ; for he looked 
upon such a quotation as unfair. His anger 
burst out in an unjustifiable retort, insinuating 
that the gentleman’s remark was a sally of 
ebnety . ‘ Sir, there is one passion I would ad- 
vise you to command ; when you have drunk out 
that glass, don’t drink another ’ Hero was 
exemplified what Goldsmith said of him, with 
the aid of a very witty image from one of Cibber’s 
comedies : ‘ There is no aiguing with Johnson; 
for if his pistol misses fire, ho knocks you down 
with the butt-end ol it ’ 

Another was this : When a gentleman of 
eminence in the literary woild^ was violently 
censured for attacking people by anonymous 
paragraphs in new'^papeis, he, from the spirit of 
contradiction as I thought, took up his defence, 
and said, * Come, come, this is not so terrible a 
crime ; he means only to vex them a little. I 
do not say that I should do it ; but there is a 
great difference between him and me ; what is 
fit for HephjEstion is not fit for Alexander.’ — 
Another, when I told him that a young and 
handsome countess had said to me, * I should 
think that to be praised by Dr. Johnson would 
make one a fool all one’s hfe , ’ and that I an- 
swered, ‘ Madam, I shall make him a fool to-day, 
by repeating this to him ; ’ he said, ‘ I am too 
old to be made a fool ; but if you say I am made 
a fool, I shall not deny it. I am much pleased 
with a compliment, esxiecially from a pretty 
woman ’ 

On the evening of Saturday, May 15, he was 
in fine spirits at our Essex Head Club. He 
told us, ‘I dmed yesterday at Mrs. Garrick’s 
with Mrs Carter, Miss Hannah More, and Fanny 
Burney. Three such women are not to be found 
I know not where I could find a fourth, excejit 
Mrs. Lennox, who is superior to them all ’ 
Boswell . ‘ Wliat ! had you them all to your- 
self, sir ? ’ J OHNSON : * I had them all, as much 
as they were had ; but it might have been better 
had there been more company there,’ Bos- 
well : * Might not Mrs, Montagu have been 
a fourth?’ Johnson: ‘Sir, Mrs Montagu 
does not make a trade of her wit ; but Mrs 
Llontagu is a very extraordinary woman : she 


* Verses on the death of Mr Levett, video 66, p 466 
•^Boswell. 

• George Steevens. 
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has a constant stream of conversation, and 
it is always impregnated ; it has always mean- 
ing * Boswell : ‘ Mr. Burke has a constant 
stream of conversation.* Johnson : ‘Yes, sir ; 
if a man were to go by chance at the same 
time with Burke under a shed to shun a shower, 
he would say, “ This is an extraordinary man ” 
If Burke should go into a stable to see his horse 
dressed, the ostler would say, “ We have had an 
extraordmary man here.” ’ Boswell: ‘Foote 
was a man who never failed m conversation. 

If he had gone into a stable ’ Johnson 

‘ Sir, if he had gone into the stable, the ostler 
would have said. Here has been a comical fellow; 
but he would not have respected him.* Bos- 
well : ‘ And, sir, the ostler would have an- 
swered him, would have given him as good as he 
brought, as the common saying is ’ J OHNSON : 

‘ Yes, sir; and Foote would have answered the 
ostler — ^When Burke does not descend to be 
merry, his conversation is very superior indeed 
There is no proportion between the powers which 
he shows in serious talk and in jocularity. 
When he lets himself down to that, he is in the 
kennel.* I have in another place * opposed, and 
I hope with success, Dr. Johnson’s very singular 
and erroneous notion as to Mr Burke’s pleasantry. 
Mr. Windham now said low to me, that he dif- 
fered from our great friend in this obsei vation ; 
for that Mr. Burke was often very happy in his 
merriment. It would not have been right for 
either of us to have contradicted Johnson at this 
time, ,in a society all of whom did not know and 
value I\Ir. Burke as much as we did. It might 
have occasioned something more rough, and at 
any rate would probably have checked the flow 
of Johnson’s good humour He called to us 
with a sudden air of exultation, as the thought 
started mto his mind, ‘ Oh ! gentlemen, I must 
tell you a very great thing The Empress of 
Russia has ordered the Itamhler to be translated 
into the Russian language * so I shall be read on 
the banks of the Wolga Horace boasts that his 
fame would extend as far as the banks of the 
Rhone ; now the Wolga is farther from me than 
the Rhone was from Horace ’ Boswell : ‘You 
must certainly be pleased with this, sir.* J OHN- 
SON : ‘ I am pleased, sir, to bo sure A man is 
jileased to find he has succeeded m that which 
he has endeavoured to do.* 

One of the company mentioned his having 
seen a noble person driving in his carriage, 
and looking exceedingly well, notwithstanding 
his great age. JOHNSON: ‘Ah, sir, that is 
nothing Bacon observes, that a stout healthy 
old man is hke a tower undermined.’ 

On Sunday, May 16, I found him alone ; 


> Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides —Boswell. 

* I have since heard that the report was not well 
founded , but the elation discovered by Johnson, In 
the behef that it was true, showed a noble ardour for 
literary fame —Boswell. 
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he talked of Mrs Thrale with much concern, 
saying, ‘Sir, she has done everything wrong, 
since Thrale "s bridle was off her neck;* and 
was proceeding to mention some circumstances 
which have since been the subject of pubhc 
discussion, when he was interrupted by the 
arrival of Dr Douglas, now Bishop of Salisbury. 

Dr. Douglas, upon thu occasion, refuted a 
mistaken notion which is very common in Scot- 
land, that the ecclesiastical discipline of the 
Church of England, though duly enforced, is 
insuflScient to preserve the morals of the clergy, 
inasmuch as all delinquents may be screened 
by appealing to the Convocation, which being 
never authorized by the King to sit for the 
despatch of busmess, the appeal never can be 
heard. Dr. Douglas observed that this was 
founded upon ignorance ; for that the bishops 
have sufficient power to maintain disciphne, 
and that the sitting of the Convocation was 
wholly immaterial in this respect, it being not 
a court of judicature, but, like a parhament, 
to make canons and regulations as times may 
require. 

Johnson, talking of the fear of death, said, 

^ Some people are not afraid, because they look 
upon salvation as the effect of an absolute 
decree, and think they feel in themselves the 
marks of sanctification Others, and those the 
most rational in my opinion, look upon salva- 
tion as conditional , and as they never can be 
sure that they have complied with the condi- 
tions, they are afraid.* 

^ In one of his little manuscript diaries, about 
this time, I find a short notice, which marks 
Ins amiable disposition more certainly than a 
thousand studied declarations . — * Afternoon 
spent cheerfully and elegantly, I hope without 
offence to God or man , though in no holy duty, 
yet in the general exeiciso and cultivation of 
benevolence * 

On Monday, May 17, I dined with him at 
Mr. Dilly’s, where were Colonel Valiancy, the 
Keverend Dr. Gibbons, and Mr Capel Lofft, 
who, though a most zealous Whig, has a mind 
so full of learning and knowledge, and so much 
exercised in various departments, and withal 
so much liberality, that the stupendous powers 
of the literary Gohath, though they did not 
f lighten this little David of popular spirit, 
could not but excite his admiration. There 
was also Mr Braithwaite of the Post-office, that 
amiable and fiiondly man, who, with modest 
and unassummg manners, has associated with 
many of the wits of the ago. Johnson was very 
quiescent to-day. Perhaps, too, I was indolent 
I find nothing more of him in my notes, but 
that, when I mentioned that I had seen in the 
King’s library sixty-three editions of my fa- 
vourite Tkomaa d Kempis ^ — amongst which it 
was in eight languages, Latm, German, French, 

I Italian, Spanish, English, Arabic, and Armeman, 
he said he thought it unnecessary to collect 


manj editions of a book, which were all the 
same, except as to the paper and print; he 
would have the ongmal, and all the transla- 
tions, and all the editions which had any 
j variations in the text. He approved of the 
famous collection of editions of Horace by 
Douglas, mentioned by Pope, who is said to 
have had a closet filled with them ; and he 
added, ‘ Every man should try to collect one 
book m that manner, and present it to a public 
library * 

On Tuesday, May 18, 1 saw him for a short 
time in the morning I told him that the mob 
had called out, as the King passed, ‘ No Fox— no 
Fox,* which I did not like. He said, ‘They 
were right, sir.* I said, I thought not ; for 
it seemed to be making Mr Fox the ^ng’s 
competitor. There being no audience, so that 
there could be no triumph in a victory, he 
fairly agreed with me. I said it might do 
very well, if explained thus : ‘ Let us have 
no Fox ; * understandmg it as a prayer to 
his Majesty not to appomt that gentleman 
mimster. 


I CHAPTER LX. 
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On Wednesday, May 19, I sat a part of the 
evemng with J ohnson, by ourselves I observed, 
that the death of our friends might be a con- 
solation against the fear of our own dissolution, 
because we might have more fi lends in the 
other world than m this. He perhaps felt this 
as a reflection upon his apprehension as to 
death ; and said, with heat, ‘ How can a man 
know wlitre his departed friends are, or whether 
they will be his fnends in the other world? 
How many fnendsliqis have you known formed 
upon principles of virtue? Most friendships 
are formed by caprice or by chance, mere con- 
federacies in vice or leagues in folly * 

We talked of our worthy fnend Mr. Langton. 
He said, ‘ I know not who will go to Heaven if 
Langton does not. Sir, I could almost say. Bit 
anxma mca cum Langtono * I mentioned a very 
eminent fiiend as a virtuous man Johnson : 

* Yes, sir, but has not the evangehcal 

virtue of Langton , I am afraid, would 

not scruple to pick up a wench.* 

He, however, charged Mr. Langton with what 
he thought want of judgment upon an interest- 
ing occasion. ‘When I was dl,’ said he, ‘I 
desired he would tell me sincerely in what he 
thought my life was faulty. Sir, he brought 
me a sheet of paper, on which he had written 
down several texts of Scripture, recommending 
Christian charity. And when I questioned him 
what occasion I had given for such an ammad- 
version, all that he could say amounted to this, 
— that I sometimes contradicted people in con- 
versation. Now what harm does it do to any 
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man to be contradicted ? * Boswell : * I suppose 
he meant the manner of doing it ; roughly and 
harshly.’ Johnson : * And who is the worse for 
that?* Boswell: *It hurts people of weaker 
nerves.* Johnson: know no such weak- 

nerved people.* Mr. Burke, to whom I related 
this conference, said, ‘ It is well if, when a man 
comes to die, he has nothing heavier upon his 
conscience than having been a little rough in 
conversation.* 

Johnson, at the time when the paper was 
presented to him, though at first pleased with 
the attention of his friend, whom he thanked in 
an earnest manner, soon exclaimed, in a loud 
and angry tone, ‘What is your drift, sir^* 
Sir Joshua Reynolds pleasantly observed, that 
it was a scene for a comedy, to see a pemtent 
get into a violent passion, and belabour his 
confessor ^ 

I have preserved no more of his conversation 
at the times when I saw him during the rest of 
this month, till Sunday, the 30th of May, when 
I met him m the evening at Mr Iloole’s, where 
there was a large company both of ladies and 
gentlemen. Sir James Johnston happened to 
say, that he paid no regard to the arguments of 
counsel at tho bar of the House of Commons, 
because they were paid for speaking. JOHNSON 
• Nay, sir, argument is argument You cannot 
help paying regard to their arguments, if they 
are good. If it were testimony, you might dis- 
regard it, if you knew that it were purchased 
There is a beautiful image in Bacon,* upon this 
subject . Testimony is like an arrow shot from a 
long bow ; the force of it depends on the strength 
of the hand that draws it Argument is like an 


■ After all, I cannot Lut be of opinion, that as Mr 
Langton was seriously requested by Dr Johnson to 
mention what appeared to him erroneous m the charac- 
ter of his fnend, ho was bound, as an honest man, to 
mtimate what he really thought, which he certainly 
did in the most delicate manner so that Johnson i 
himself, when in a quiet frame of mind, was pleased 
with it Tho texts suggested are now before me, and ' 
I shall quote a few of them — * Blessed are the meek, 
for they shall inlient the earth ' Matt v 6 — * I there- I 
fore, the prisoner of the Lord, beseech yon that ye 
walk worthy of the vocation wherewith ye are called, 
with all lowliness and meekness, with long-suHenng, 
foi bearing one another in love ’ EpJies v 1, 2 —‘And 
above all tliese things, put on chanty, which is the 
bond of perfectness ’ Col iii 14 Chanty sufferelh 
long, and is kind , chanty envieth not chanty 
vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up , doth not behave 
itself unseemly, is not easily provoked ' 1 Cor xiil 
4 , 5 —Boswell 

2 Dr Johnson’s memory deceived him Tlie passage 
referred to is not Bacon’s, but Boyle’s , and may be 
found, with a slight variation, in Johnson’s Dictionary, 
under the word Crossbow — So happily selected are the 
greater part of tho examples In that incomparable 
work, that if the most striking passages found m it 
were collected by one of our modem book-makers, 
under the title of The Beauties of Johnson’s Dictionary, 
they would iorm a very pleasing and popular volume 
—Malone. 


arrow from a cross-bow, which has equal force 
though shot by a child.* 

He had dined that day at Mr. Hoole’s, and 
Miss Helen Maria Williams being expected in 
the evening, Mr Hoole put into his hands her 
beautiful Ode on the Peace * Johnson read it 
over, and when this elegant and accomplished 
young lady * was presented to him, he took her 
by the hand m the most courteous manner, and 
repeated the finest stanza of her poem • this was 
the most delicate and pleasing compliment he 
could pay. Her respectable fnend, Dr Kippis, 
from whom I had this anecdote, was standing 
by, and was not a little gratified 

Miss Williams told me, that the only other 
time she was fortunate enough to be in Dr. 
Johnson’s company, he asked her to sit down 
by him, which sho did ; and upon her inquinng 
bow he was, he answered, ‘ I am very ill mdeed, 
madam. I am very ill even when you are near 
me ; what should I be were you at a distance ? * 

He had now a great desire to go to Oxford, as 
his first jaunt after his illness Wo talked of it 
for some days, and I had promised to accompany 
him. He was impatient and fretful to-night, 
because I did not at once agree to go with him 
on Thursday. When I considered how ill he 
had been, and what allowance should be made 
for the influence of sickness upon his temper, I 
resolved to indulge him, though with some in- 
convemence to myself, as I wished to attend 
the musical meeting m honour of Handel, in 
Westminster Abbey, on the following Saturday. 

In the midst of his own diseases and pains, he 
was ever compassionate to the distresses of 
others, and actively earnest in procunng them 
aid, as appears from a note to Sir J oshua Rey- 
nolds, of June, in these words — ‘ I am ashamed 
to ask for some rehef for a poor man, to whom, 
I hope, I have given what I can be expected to 
spare. Tho man importunes me, and the blow 
goes round. I am going to try another air on 
Thuisday.’ 

On Thursday, June 3, the Oxford post-coach 
took us up m the morning at Bolt Court. The 
other two jiasscngers were Mrs Beresford and 
her daughter, two very agiecable ladies from 

* The peace made by that very able statesman, tho 
Earl of Shelburne, now Marquis of Lansdowne, which 
may fairly be considered as tho foundation of all the 
prosperity of Great Bntain since that time — Boswfll. 

• In the first edition of my work, tho epithet amiable 
was given I was sorry to be obliged to strike it out , 
but I could not in justice suffer it to reniam, after 
this young lady had not only written m favour of th# 
savage anarchy with which France has been visited, 
but had (as I have been informed by good authority) 
walked without horror over the ground at the Tuileries 
when it was strewed with the naked bodies of the 
faithful Swiss guards, who wore barbarously massacred 
for having bravely defended, against a crew of rufiians, 
the Monarch whom they had taken an oath to defend. 
From Dr Johnson she could now expect, not endear 
raent, but repulsion.— Boswell. 
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America; they were going to Worcestershire, 
where they then resided Frank had been sent 
by his master the day before to take places for 
us; and I found from the way-bill that Dr 
Jolmson had made our names be put down. 
Mrs Bercsford, who had read it, whispered me, 

‘ Is this the great Dr. Johnson ? ’ I told her it 
was ; so she was then prepared to listen As 
she soon happened to mention in a voice so low 
that Johnson did not hear it, that her husband 
had been a member of the American Congress, 
I cautioned her to beware of introducing that 
subject, as she must know how very violent 
Johnson was against the people of that country 
He talked a great deal But I am sorry I have 
pieserved little of the conversation Miss Beics- 
ford was so much charmed, tliat she said to me 
aside, ‘ How he does talk I Every sentence is 
an essay * She amused herself in the coach 
with knotting ; he would scaicely allow this 
species of employment any merit ‘Next to 
mere idleness,’ said he, ‘ I think knotting is to 
be reckoned in the scale of insignificance ; though 
I once attempted to learn knotting Dempster’s 
sister,* looking to me, ‘ endeavoured to teach 
me it ; but I made no progress.* 

I was surprised at his talkmg without reserve 
in the public post-coach of the state of his affairs 
‘ I have,* said he, ‘ about the world, I think, 
above a thousand pounds, which I intend shall 
afford Frank an annuity of seventy pounds a 
year.’ Indeed, his openness with pcoj)le at a 
first interview was remarkable He said once 
to Mr Langton, ‘I flunk I am like Squire 
Jlichard in The Journey to London ^ Fm never 
bit ange in a strange place ’ He was ti iily social 
He strongly censured what is much too common 
in England among persons of condition, — mam- 
taming an absolute sdence, when unknown to 
each other ; as, for mstance, when occasionally 
brought together in a room before the master or 
mistress of the house has appeared ‘ Sir, that 
IS being so uncivilised as not to uudci stand the 
common lights of humamty.* 

At the inn where wo stopped he was exceed- 
ingly dissatisfied with some roast mutton which 
he had for dinner. The ladies, I saw, wondered 
to see the great philosopher, whose wisdom and 
wit they had been admirmg all the way, get 
into ill-humour from such a cause He scolded 
the waiter, saying, ‘ It is as bad as bad can be , 
it is ill-fed, ill-killed, ill-kciit, and ill-tlrcst * 

He bore the journey very well, and seemed to 
feel himself elevated as he approached Oxford, 
that magnificent and venerable scat of learning, 
orthodoxy, and Toryism. Frank came in the 
heavy coach, m readmess to attend him ; and 
we were received with the most polite hospitahty 
at the house of his old friend Dr. Adams, 
Master of Pembroke College, who had given us j 
a kmd invitation. Before we were set down, 

I communicated to Johnson my having engaged 
to return to London directly, for the reason I 


have mentioned, but that I would hasten back 
to him again. He was pleased that I had made 
this journey merely to keep him company. He 
was easy and placid with Dr, Adams, Mrs. and 
Miss Adams, and Mrs. Kennicot, widow of the 
learned Hebrsean, who was here on a visit. He 
soon despatched the inquiries which were mado 
about his illness and recovciy, by a short and 
distinct narrative ; and then assummg a gay air, 
icpeated from Swift, — 

* Nor think on our approaching ills. 

And talk of spectacles and pills ' 

Dr. Newton, the Bishop of Bristol, having 
1 been mentioned, Johnson, recollecting the man- 
! ncr in which he had been censured by that pre- 
\it0, thus retaliated : ‘ Tom knew he should be 
I dead before what he has said of me would appear. 
He durst not have printed it while he was alive * 
Dr. Adams : ‘ I beheve his Dissertations on the 
Prop/iccics 13 his great work.* Johnson; ‘Why, 
sir, it IS Tom's gicat work ; but how far it is 
great, or how much of it is Tom’s, are other 
questions I fancy a considerable part of it was 
borrowed * Du Adams ; * He was a very suc- 
cessful man.* Johnson ; ‘ I don’t think so, sir. 
He did not get very high. He was lato in get- 
ting what ho did get ; and ho did not get it by 
the best means. I believe he was a gross flat- 
terer * 

I fulfilled my intention by going to London, 
and returned to Oxford on Wednesday the 9 th 
of June, when I was happy to find myself again 
in the same agreeable circle at Pembroke College, 
with the comf 01 table prospect of making some 
stay. Johnson welcomed my return with more 
than oidmaiy glee 

He talked with gi eat regard of the Honourable 
Archibald Campbell, whose character he had 
given at tlic Duke of Argyll’s table, when we 
were at Invei ary ; * and at this time wrote out 
for mo, in his own hand, a fuller account of that 
learned and venerable wiiter, which I have pub- 
lished m its iiroper place Johnson made a re- 
mark this evening which stiuck me a good deal 
‘I never,’ said he, ‘ knew a nonjuror who could 
reason.’ ^ Surely he did not mean to deny that 
faculty to many of their writers — ^to Ilickcs, 


* Journal of a Tour to the Hchidcb — Bosvlll. 

* The Rev Mr Agutter has favoured me with a note 
of a dialogue between Mr John Henderson and Dr 
Johnson on this topic, as related by Mr Henderson, 
and it is evidently so authentic that I shall here insert 
it — Henderson . * What do you think, sir, of William 
Law?’ Johnson. ‘William Law, sir, wrote the best 
piece of Parenetic Divinity , but William Law was no 
reasoner’ Henderson ‘Jeremy Collier, sir?* John- 
son ‘Jeremy Collier fought “without a rival, and 
therefore could not claim the victory * Mr Henderson 
mentioned Kenn and Kettlewell, but some objections 
were made , at last he said, ‘ But, sir, what do yon 
think of Lesley?’ Johnson; ‘ Charles Lesley I had 
forgotten Lesley was a reasoner, and a reasoner who 
was not to le reasoned against '—Boswell 
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Brett, and other eminent divines of that per- 
suasion, and did not recollect that the seven 
bishops, so justly celebrated for their magnani- 
mous resistance of arbitrary power, were yet 
nonjurors to the new Government. The non- 
junng clergy of Scotland, indeed, who, except- 
ing a few, have lately, by a sudden stroke, cut 
off all ties of allegiance to the house of Stuart, 
and resolved to pray for our present lawful 
Sovereign by name, may be thought to have 
confinned this remark ; as it may be said, that 
the divine indefeasible hereditary right which 
they professed to believe, if ever true, must be 
equally true still. Many of my readers will bo 
surprised, when I mention that Johnson assured 
me he had never m his U^e been in a nonjunng 
meeting-house. 

Next morning, at breakfast, he pointed out a 
passage in Savage’s Wanderer^ saying, ‘These 
are fine verses ’ — ‘ If,’ said he, ‘ I had wiitten 
with hostility of "VVarburton in my Shakspeai Cy 
I should have quoted this couplet : 

“ Hero Learning, blinded first, and then beguiled, 
Looks daik as Ignor ince, as Ficnzy wild " 

You see they’d have fitted him to a T’ (smiling) 
Dr Adams* ‘But you did not wiite against 
Warburton ’ Johnson ‘No, sir, I treated 
him with gieat respect both in my preface and 
in my notes.’ 

Mrs Kennicot spoke of her brother, the Kev. 
Mr. Chamberlayno, who had given uj> great 
prospects m the Church of England on his con- 
version to the Roman Catholic faith J ohnson, 
who warmly admired every man who acted from 
a conscientious regard to piinciplo, erroneous 
or not, exclaimed feivenily, ‘ Gud bless him ’ 

Mrs Kennicot, in confiiination of Dr. John- 
son’s opinion, that the iiiesent was not woiso 
than former- ages, mentioned that her brother 
assured her there was now less infidelity on the 
Continent than there had been; Voltaire and 
Rousseau were less read I asserted, from good 
authority, that Ilume’s infidelity was certamly 
less read. Johnson . ‘All infidel writers drop into 
oblivion, when personal connections and the floi id- 
ness of novelty are gone , though now and then a 
foolish fellow, who thinks ho can be witty upon 
them, may bring them again into notice, Theie 
will sometmics start up a college joker, who does 
not consider that what is a joke in a college will 
not do in the woild. To such defendeis of re- 
ligion I would apply a stanza of a poem which I 
remember to have seen m some old collection . 

** Henceforth be quiet and agree. 

Each kiss bis empty brother , 

Religion scorns a foe like thee. 

But dreads a friend like t’other ” 

The point is well, though the expression is not 
correct ; one, and not t/iee, should bo opposed to 
V other J* ‘ 


* I have inserted the stanza as Johnson repeated it 
tsom memory , but I have since found the poem itself. 


On the Roman Catholic religion he said, ‘ If 
you j*om the Papists externally, they will not 
interrogate you stiictly as to your belief in their 
tenets. No reasoning Papist believes every 
article of their faith There is one side on 
which a good man might be persuaded to 
embrace it. A good man of a timorous dis- 
position, m gieat doubt of his acceptance witlr 
God, and pretty credulous, may bo glad to be 
of a church where there are so many helps to 
get to Heaven. I would be a Papist if I could 
I have fear enough ; but an obstmato rationality 
lirevents me. I shall never be a Papist, unless 
on the near approach of death, of which I have 
great terror I wonder that women are not all 
Papists.’ Boswell • ‘ They are not more afraid 
of death than men aie ’ Johnson . ‘Because 
they are less wicked.’ Dr Adams : ‘ They are 
more pious.’ Johnson J ‘No, hang ’em, they 
are not more pious. A wicked fellow is the 
most pious when he takes to it. He’ll beat you 
aU at piety.’ 

He aigiied in defence of some of the peculiar 
tenets of the Church of Romo. As to the giving 
the bread only to the laity, ho said, ‘ They may 
think, that m what is merely ntnal, deviations 
fioni the primitive mode may be admitted on the 
ground of convenience ; and I think they are as 
well warranted to make this alteration, as we are 
to substitute sprinkling in the room of the ancient 
baptism.’ As to the invocation of samts, he said, 
‘ Though I do not think it authoiized, it appears 
to me that the communion of samts in the Creed 
means the communion with the samts m Heaven, 
as connected with “ the holy Catholic Church.’” ' 
lie admitted the influence of evil spirits upon 
oui minds, and said, ‘ Nobody who believes the 
New Testament can deny it ’ 

I brought a volume of Dr. Hurd the Bishop of 
AVoicestei’s Sermons, and read to the company 
some passages from one of them, upon this text, 
^ Besist the De%ily and he will flee from you ’ — 
James iv 7. I was hai^py to produce so judi- 


111 The houndling Hospital for Wit, printed at London, 
1749 It IS as follows — , 

‘ EriGKAM, occasioned hy a religious dispute at Bath 
* On Reason, Fdith, and Mystery high. 

Two wits haiaugue the table , 

B y believes he knows not why, 

N h swears 'tis all a fable 

‘ Place, coxcombs, peace, and both agree ; 

N h kiss thy empty brother , 

Religion lauglis at foes like thee. 

And dreads a friend like t’other ’ — Boswell. 
* Walker, m his Divine Poesie, Canto first, has the 
same thought finely expressed — 

‘ The Church tnumphant, and the Church below. 

In songs of praiso their present union show : 

Their joys are full, our expectation long ; 

In hfo we differ, but we join in song ; 

Angels and we, assisted by this art. 

May sing together, though we dwell apajrt* 
—Boswell. 
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ciouB and elegant a supporter of a doctrine 
which, I know not why, should, in this world of 
imperfect knowledge, and therefore of wonder 
and mystery m a thousand instances, he con- 
tested by some with an unthinkmg assurance 
and flippancy. 

After dinner, when one of us talked of there 
being a great enmity between Whig and Tory — 
Johnson : * Why, not so much, I think, unless 
when they come into competition with each 
other. There is none when they are only common 
acquaintance, none when they are of different 
sexes. A Tory will marry into a Whig family, 
and a Whig into a Tory family, without any 
reluctance. But, mdeed, in a matter of much 
more concern than political tenets, and that is 
rchgion, men and women do not concern them- 
selves much about difference of opinion ; and 
ladies set no value on the moral character of men 
who pay their addresses to them : the greatest 
profligate will be as well received as the man of 
the greatest virtue, and this by a very good 
woman, by a woman who says her prayers three 
times a day.’ Our ladies endeavoured to defend 
their sex from tins charge ; but he roared them 
down! *No, no! a lady will take Jonathan 
Wild as readily as St. Austin, if he has three- 
pence more ; and, what is worse, her parents 
will give her to him Women have a perpetual 
envy of our vices ; they are less vicious than we, 
not from choice, but because we restrict them , 
they are the slaves of order and fashion ; then 
viitue IS of more consequence to us than our 
own, so far as concerns this world ’ 

Miss Adams mentioned a gentleman of licen- 
tious character, and said, ‘ Suppose I had a mmd 
to marry that gentleman, would my parents 
consent?* JOHNSON: ‘Yes, they’d consent, 
and you’d go You’d go, though they did not 
consent ’ Miss Adams * ‘ Perhaps their oppos- 
ing might make me go ’ Johnson . * Oh, very 
well ; you’d take one whom you think a bad man, 
to have the pleasure of vexing your parents You 
put me m mind of Dr Barrowby, the physician, 
who was very fond of swine’s flesh. One day, 
when he was eating it, he said, “ I wish I was a 
Jew.” — “Why so’” said somebody ; “the Jews 
are not allowed to eat your favourite meat.” — 
“Because,” said he, “I should then have the 
gust of eating it, with the pleasure of sinning ” ’ 
Johnson then proceeded m his declamation. 

Miss Adams soon afterwards made an obser- 
vation that I do not recollect, which pleased him 
much; he said, with a good-humoured smile, 

‘ That there should be so much excellence united 
with so much depravity is strange ’ 

Indeed, this lady’s good qualities, merit, and 
accomphshments, and her constant attention to 
Dr. J ohnson, were not lost upon him. She hap- 
pened to tell him that a little coffeepot, in which 
■he had made him coffee, was the only thing 
■he could call her own. He turned to her with 
% complacent gallantry, ‘Don’t say so, my 


dear; I hope you don’t reckon my heart at 
nothing.’ 

I asked him if it was true, as reported, that he 
had said lately, ‘ I am for the King against Fox ; 
but I am for Fox against Pitt.’ Johnson: ‘Yes, 
sir ; the King is my master ; but I do not know 
Pitt ; and Fox is my fnend.’ 

‘Fox,* added he, ‘is a most extraordinary 
man. Here is a man,* describing him in strong 
terms of objection in some respects, according as 
he apprehended, but which exalted his abihties 
the more, ‘who has divided the kingdom with 
Caesar ; so that it was a doubt whether the nation 
should be ruled by the sceptre of George iii. or 
the tongue of Fox.* 

Dr. Wall, physician at Oxford, drank tea wnth 
us. Johnson had in general a peculiar pleasure 
in the company of physicians, which was cer- 
tainly not abated by the conversation of this 
learned, ingenious, and pleasing gentleman. 
Johnson said, ‘It is wonderful how little good 
Kadchffe’s travelling fellowships have done. I 
know nothing that has been imported by them ; 
yet many additions to our medical knowledge 
might be got in foreign countries Inoculation, 
for instance, has saved more lives than war 
destroyed , and the cures performed by the 
Peruvian bark are innumerable. But it is in 
vain to send our travelling physicians to France, 
and Italy, and Gcimany , for all that is known 
there is known here: I’d send them out of 
Oliristendom ; I’d send them among barbarous 
nations.* 

On Friday, June 11, we tallced at breakfast of 
forms of prayer. Johnson : * I know of no good 
prayers but those in the Book of Common 
Prayer * Dr. Adams (m a very earnest man- 
ner) * ‘ I wish, sir, you would comi)OSC some 
family prayers * Johnson : ‘ I will not com- 
pose prayers for you, sir, because you can do it 
for yourself. But I have thought of getting 
together all the books of prayers which I could, 
selecting those which should appear to me the 
best, putting out some, inserting others, adding 
some prayers of my own, and iirefixing a dis- 
course on prayer.* We all now gathered about 
lum, and two or three of us at a time joined in 
pressmg lum to execute this plan. He seemed to 
be a little displeased at the manner of our impor- 
tumty, and in great agitation called out, ‘ Do not 
talk thus of what is so awful. I know not what 
time God will allow me m this world There 
are many things which I wish to do ’ Some of 
us persisted, and Dr. Adams said, ‘ I never was 
more serious about anything in my life.* JOHN- 
SON : ‘ Let me alone, let me alone ; I am over- 
liowered.’ And then he put his hands before 
lus face, and reclmed for some time upon the 
table. 

I mentioned Jeremy Taylor’s using, in his 
forms of prayer, ‘I am the chief of sinners,’ and 
other such self-condemmng expressions. ‘Now,* 
said I, * this cannot be said with truth by every 
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man, and therefore is improper for a general 
printed form. I myself cannot say that I am 
the worst of men ; I will not say so.* Johnson : 
‘ A man may know, that physically, that is, m 
the real state of things, he is not the worst 
man ; but that morally he may be so. Law ob- 
aerves, that “every man knows something worse 
of himself, than he is sure of in others ” You 
may not have committed such crimes as some 
men have done, but you do not know against 
what degree of hght they have sinned. Besides, 
sir, “ the chief of sinners ” is a mode of expres- 
sion for “ I am a gieat sinner ” So St Paul, 
speaking of our Saviour’s having died to save 
sinners, says, “ of whom I am the chief . ” yet 
he certainly did not think himself so bad as 
Judas Iscariot * Boswell • ‘ But, sir, Taylor 
means it liteially, for he founds a conceit upon 
it When praying for the conversion of sinncis, 
and of himself in particular, he says, “ Lord, 
thou wilt not leave thy chief work undone 
Johnson ‘ I do not appiove of figurative ex- 
pressions in addi easing the Supreme Being; 
and I never use them Taylor gives a veiy 
good advice • “ Never lie in youi prayers , never 
confess more than you really behove ; never pi 0 - 
mise more than you mean to perform.” * I lecol- 
lected this precept in his Golden Grove , but his 
example for prayer contiadicts \\\% precept 
Dr. Johnson and I went in Dr Adams’s coach 
to dine with Dr Nowell, principal of St Miiy 
Hall, at his beautiful villa at IfHoy, on the banks 
of the Isis, about two miles fiom Oxford While 
we were upon the road, I had the resolution to 
ask Johnson whether he thought that the rough- 
ness of his manner had been an advantage or 
not, and if he would not have done nioie good 
if he had been moio gentle I proceeded to 
answer myself thus * Perhaps it has been of 
advantage, as it has given weight to what you 
said : you could not, peihaps, have talked with 
such authoiity without it.* Johnson* ‘No, 
sir ; I have done moie good as I am. Obscenity 
and impiety have always been repressed in my 
company.’ Boh well . ‘Tiue, sir; and that 
is more than can be said of every bishop 
Greater liberties have been taken in the presence 
of a bishop, though a very good man, from his 
being milder, and therefore not commanding 
such awe. Yet, sir, many people who might 
have been benefited by your conversation, have 
been fnghtened away. A worthy friend of ours 
has told me, that he has often been afraid to 
talk to you.* Johnson * ‘ Sir, he need not have 
been afraid, if he had anything rational to say.* 
If he had not, it was better he did not talk.* 

Dr. Nowell is celebrated for havmg preached 


* The words of Erasmus, as my learned friend Br 
Kearney observes to me, may be applied to Johnson 
‘ Qui iiigenmm, sensura, dictionem hominis noverant, 
multis non offenduntur, quibus graviter erant offend- 
endl, qui hsec ignorarunt ’—Malone. 


a sermon before the House of Commons, on the 
30th of January 1772, full of high Tory senti- 
ments, for which he was thanked as usual, and 
punted it at their request ; but, in the midst of 
that turbulence and faction which dibgiaced a 
part of the present reign, the thanks were after- 
wards ordered to be expunged This strange 
conduct suflficiently exposes itself, and Dr. 
Nowell will ever have the honour which is due 
to a lofty friend of our monarchical Constitu- 
tion Dr. Johnson said to me, ‘ Sir, the Court 
will be very much to blame if he is not pro- 
moted * I told this to Dr. Nowell ; and 
asserting my humbler, though not less zealous, 
exertions m the same cause, I suggested, that 
whatever return we might receive, we sliould 
still have the consolation of being like Butler’s 
steady and generous Eoyalist, 

‘ True as the dial to the snn, 

Although it be not shout upon ’ 

We were well entertained and very hapi>y at 
Dr Nowell’s, where was a very agreeable com- 
Iiany ; and wo drank ‘ Church and King ’ after 
dinner, with true Tory cordinhty 

Wo talked of a certain cleigyman of extra- 
ordinary character, who, by exerting Ins talents 
in writing on temporary topics, and displaying 
uncommon intrepidity, had raised himself to 
affluence I maintamed that wo ought not to 
be indignant at his success; for merit of every 
sort was entitled to reward Johnson ‘Sir, 
I will not allow this man to have meiit No, 
sir ; what he has is rather the contraiy , I will, 
indeed, allow him courage, and on this account 
we so far give him credit We have moie re- 
spect for a man who robs boldly on the Inghway, 
than for a fellow who jumps out of a ditch, and 
knocks you down behind your back Courage 
IS a quality so necessary for maintaining virtue, 
that it 18 always respected, even when it is 
associated with vice ’ 

I censured the coarse invectives which were 
become fashionable in the House of Commons, 
and said, that if membeis of Paili.nnent must 
attack each other personally in the heat of 
debate, it should be done more genteelly. John- 
son ; ‘ No, sir ; that would be much worse. 
Abuse is not so dangerous when there is no 
vehicle of wit or delicacy, no subtle conveyance. 
The difference between coarse and refined abuse 
18 as the difference between being bi uised by a 
club and wounded by a poisoned arrow * I 
have since observed his position eloquently 
expressed by Dr. Young : 

* As the soft plume gives swiftness to the dart, 
Good breeding sends the satire to tho he irt’ 

On Saturday, June 12, there drank tea with 
us, at Dr. Adams’s, Mr. John Henderson, 
student of Pembroke College, celebiated for 
his wonderful acquirements in alchemy, judicial 
astrology, and other abstruse and curious learn- 
ing; and the Reverend Herbert Croft, who, I 
2K 
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mm afraid, was somewhat mortified by Dr 
Johnson’s not being highly pleased with some 
Family Discourses which he had printed; they 
were m too familiar a style to be approved of 
by so manly a mind. I have no note of this 
evening’s conversation, except a single fiagment 
When I mentioned Thomas Lord Lyttelton’s 
vision, the prechction of the time of his death, 
and its exact fulfilment— Johnson ‘ It is the 
most extraordinary thing that has happened in 
my day. I heard it with my own ears, horn his 
uncle, Lord Westcote ^ I am so glad to have 
every evidence of the spiritual world, that I am 
willing to believe it ’ Dr. Adams ‘ You have 
evidence enough ; good evidence winch needs 
not such sui)port.’ Johnson. ‘I like to have 
more ’ 

Mr. Henderson, with wliom I had sauntered 
in the venerable walks of Merton College, and 
found him a very learned and pious man, supiied 
mth us Dr Johnson surprised him not a little, 
by acknowledging, witli a look of horror, that 
ho was much opjnessed by the fear of death 
The amiable Dr Adams suggested that God 
was mfimtely good Johnson . ‘ That He is in- 
fimtcly good, as far as the iicrfection of His 
nature will allow, I ceitamly believe ; but it is 
necessary for good upon the whole, that indivi- 
duals should be punished As to an individual^ 
therefore. He is not infinitely good; and as I 
cannot be sure that I have fulfilled the conditions 
on which salvation is granted, I am afraid I may 
be one of those who shall be damned.* (Looking 
dismally ) Dr Adams : * WJiat do you mean 
by damned ? * Johnson (passionately and 
loudly) . * Sent to hell, sir, and punished ever- 
lastingly.* Dr. Adams: ‘I don’t beheve that 
doctrine.* J ohnson . ‘ Hold, sir , do you believe 
that some will be punished at all’’ Dr Adams 
‘Being excluded from heaven will bo a punish- 
ment , yet there may be no great positive 
suffering* Johnson. ‘Well, sir, but if you ^ 
admit any degice of punishment, theie is an j 
end of your argument for infimte goodness 
simidy considered ; for mfinite goodness would 
mfliict no punishment wliatever There is no 
infinite goodness iJiysically considered , morally 
there is * Boswlll . ‘ But may not a man 
attam to such a degree of hope as not to be 
imeasy from the fear of death ? * Johnson . ‘ A 
man may have such a degree of hope as to keep 
him quiet. You see I am not quiet, from the 
vehemence with which I talk ; but I do not 
despair.* Mrs. Adams ‘You seem, sir, to for- 
get the merits of our Kedeemer ’ Johnson 
‘ ]\Iadam, I do not forget the meiits of my 
Hcdeemer ; but my Kedecraer has said that ho 
will set some on His right hand and some on His 
left.’— He was m gloomy agitation, and said, 


* A correct account of Lord Lyttelton’s supposed 
Tision may be found m Nash’s Uibtory o/Worcestenlnre 

->Malons. 


‘ I’ll have no more on’t ’ — If what has now been 
stated should be urged by the enemies of 
Cliristiamty, as if its influence on the mind 
were not benignant, let it be remembered that 
Johnson’s temperament was melancholy, of 
which such direful apprehensions of futurity 
are often a common effect. We shall presently 
see, that when he approached nearer to his 
awful change, his mind became tranquil, and he 
exhibited as much fortitude as becomes a thmk- 
iiig man in that situation 
From the subject of death we passed to 
discourse of life, whether it was upon the 
whole more hajipy or miseiable Johnson was 
decidedly for the balance of misery . in con- 
fiimation of winch I maintained, that no man 
would choose to lead over again tho life which 
he had cxpciicnccd. Johnson acceded to that 
opinion in the strongest terms This is an 
inquiry often made , and its being a subj’ect of 
(hsquisition IS a proof that much misery presses 
upon human feelmgs ; for those who are 
conscious of a felu ity of existence, would never 
hesitate to acccjit of a repetition of it I have 
met with vciy few who would. I have hcaid 
Mr Buike make use of a vciy ingenious and 
plausible argument on tins subject . ‘ Every 
man,’ said he, ‘ would lead his life over again 
for cveiy man is ^vllllng to go on and take an 
addition to his life, which, as ho glows older, he 
has no reason to think will be better, or even so 
good, as what has pieccded ’ I imagine, how- 
ever, the tiuth IS, thit tliere is a deceitful hope 
tliat the next pait of Iffe will be fiee fiom the 
pains, and anxieties, and soiiows, wluch wehavo 
already felt We arc, for wise purposes, ‘ con- 
demned to hope’s delusive mine,* as Johnson 
finely says , and I may also quote the cclebiatcd 
lines of Diyden, equally i>hilosophical and 
poetical — 

‘ When I considei life, ’tis all a cheat , 
let fool’d with hope, iiicu favoui the deceit, 

Ti list on, and think to-monow will repay — 

To-inoi low’s falbor tliau the former day , 

Lies worse , and v liilo it says we shall ho blest 
I With some new ]oys, cuts off what wo iiosscsk 

Strange cozenage I none would live past years again ; 
Yet all hope pleasure in what yet remam , 

And fiom tlie dregs of lilt tlimk to rcceivo 
What the first spiiglitlj lunuiiig could not gi\ e ’ • 

It was obseived to Dr Johnson that it seemed 
strange that he, who has so often delighted his 
company by his lively and brilliant conversa- 
tion, should say he was miserable. Johnson : 
‘ Alas ’ it IS all outside ; I may be cracking my 
joke, and cuising the sun • Surij how I hate thy 
beams / * I knew not well what to think of this 
declaration ; whether to hold it as a genuine 
picture of his mind, or as the effect of his per- 
suadmg himself contrary to the fact, that the 
position which he had assumed as to human 
unhaiipmess was true We may apply to him a 

* Aurengzebe, Act iv Sc 1 .— Boswsll. 
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aentonce in Mr. Greville’s Maxims^ Characters, 
^nd Rejicctions; a book wlucli is entitled to 
much more praise than it has received : * Aris- 
TARCHUS IS charming ; how full of knowledge, 
of sense, of sentiment ! You get him with 
difficulty to your supper; and after having 
dehghted everybody and himself for a few hours, 
he is obliged to return home , he is finishing 
his treatise, to prove that unhappmess is the 
portion of man.* 

CHAPTER LXI. 

1784. 

On Sunday, Juno 13, our philosopher was calm 
at breakfast. There was something exceedingly 
pleasing in our loading a College life, without 
1 estraint, and with superior elegance, in conse- 
quence of our living in the Master’s house, and 
havmg the comiiany of ladies Mrs Kcnnicot 
related, in his presence, a lively saying of Dr. 
Johnson to Miss Hannah ]\Ioic, who had ex- 
pressed a wondei that the poet, who had written 
Paradise Lost, should wiite such pool bonnets . 
‘Milton, madam, was a genius that could cut a 
colossus from a rock, but could not caive heads 
upon cherry stones.* 

■VVo tvilkcdof the casuistic il question, whether 
it was allowable at any time to depart from 
Truth? JoHNbON ‘The geneial rule is, that 
truth should iievci be violated, because it is of 
the utmost importance to the comfort of hfe 
that we should have a full security by mutual 
faith ; and occasional inconveniences should be 
willingly suffered, that we may prescive it 
There must, however, be some exceptions. II, 
for instance, a mmdcici should ask you which 
way a man is gone, you may tell him what is 
not true, because you are under a previous 
obligation not to betray a man to a murderer ’ 
Boswell ‘Supposing the pel son who wrote 
Junius were askc d whcthei he was the author, 
might he deny it?* Johnson. ‘I don’t know 
what to say to this. If you were sure that he 
wrote Junius, would you, if he domed it, think 
as well of him afterwards ’ Yet it may be urged, 
that what a man has no light to ask, you may 
refuse to communicate, and tlieio is no other 
effectual mode of picsei ving a secret, and an im- 
portant secret, the discovery of which may be 
very hurtful to you, but a flat denial : for if you 
are silent, or hesitate, or evade, it will be held 
equivalent to a confession. But stay, sir, here 
IS another case Supposing the author had told 
me confidentially that ho had written J unius, 
and I were asked if he had, I should hold myself 
at liberty to deny it, as being under a previous 
piomise, express or miiflied, to conceal it. Now, 
what I ought to do for the author, may I not 
do for myself? But I deny the lawfulness of 
telling a lie to a sick man, for fear of alarming 
him. You have no business with consequences ; 


you are to tell the truth Besides, you are not 
sure what effect your tellmg him that ho is in 
danger may have. It may bring his distemper 
to a crisis, and that may cuie him Of all lying, 

I have the gieatcst abhorrence of this, because 
I believe it has been frequently practised on 
myself.* 

I cannot help thinking that there is much 
weight in the opimon of those who have held, 
that truth, as an eternal and mimutable prin- 
ciple, ought, upon no account whatever, to be 
violated, fiom suiiposed previous or superior 
obhgatioiib, of which every man being to judge 
for himself, there is great danger that we too 
often, fiom partial moti\es, peisuade ouisclves 
that they exist, and probably, whatever extra- 
ordinary instances may sometimes occur, where 
some evil may be prevented by violatmg this 
noble principle, it would be found that human 
happiness would, upon the whole, be more per- 
fect were truth universally preserved. 

In the notes to The Lunciad, we find the 
following vcibcs addicssed to Pope 

‘While malice, Pope, denies thy jidgo 
Its own cdebtial hie , 

While Clitics, and v\lulo bards 111 lagc, 

Admn mg, won’t admue . 

While wayward pens thy worth assail, 

And envious tongues dcciy , 

These times, though nian> a Iiicnd bewail, 

These times bewail not I 

But when the vvoild s loud praise is thine. 

And spleen no more sliall blame 
When uith thy Homer thou shalt shme 
111 one ostablish’d fame ! 

When none shall rail, and every lay 
Devote a wieath to thee 
That d ly (tor come it will), that day 
yhali 1 lament to see ' 

It IS suicly not a little remarkable that they 
should appear without a name Miss Sewaid, 
knowing Dr Johnson’s almost umversal and 
minute htcraiy information, signified a desire 
that I should ask him who was the author. He 
was piompt with Ins answer: ‘Why, sir, they 
were written by one Lewis, who was either 
undcr-mastei 01 an usher of Westmmster school, 
and published a Miscellany, m which “ Grongar 
Hill ** first came out ’ ^ Johnson praised them 
highly, and rope ited them with a noble anima j 


* Leivis's Verses addressed to Pope (as Mr Bindley 
suggests to me) were first published m a collection of 
pieces in veise and prose on occasion of The Dujiciad, 
8vo, 1732 They are there called an Lpigrain ‘ Gron- 
gar Hill,’ the same gentleman obseivcs, was first 
printed in Savage’s Miscellanies as an Ode (it is smgu- 
lar that Johnson should not have recollected this), 
and was rc-printed m the same year (1726), in Lewis’s 
MisceUany, m the form it now bears 
Lewis was author of Philip of Macedon, a tragedy , 
published m 1727, and dedieated to Pope , and m 1730 
he published a second volume of miscellaneous poems 
— Maloxe 
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tion. In the twelfth line, instead of ‘one 
establish’d fame,’ he repeated ‘one unclouded 
flame,* which he thought was the reading in 
former editions ; but I believe was a flash of his 
own genius. It is much more poetical than the 
other. 

On Monday, June 14, and Tuesday, 15th, Dr. 
Johnson and I dined (on one of them, I forget 
which) with 3\Ir. l^Iickle, translator of The 
Inmad, at Wheatley, — a very pretty country 
place a few miles from Oxford, and on the 
other with Dr Wetherell, Mastei of University 
College From Dr Wctherell’s lie went to visit 
Mr. Sackville Parker, the bookseller , and when 
he returned to us he gave the following account ^ 
of his visit, saying, ‘ I have been to see my old , 
fnend. Sack Parker ; I find he has married his 
maid ; ho has done right She had lived with 
him many years in great confidence, and they 
had mingled minds ; I do not think he could 
have found any wife that would have made him 
so happy. The woman was very attentive and 
cml to me ; she pressed mo to fix a day for 
dining with them, and to say what I liked, and 
she would be sure to get it for me Poor Sack ’ * 
he 18 very ill indeed ' We parted as never to j 
meet again It has quite broken me down ’ ' 
This pathetic narrative was strangely diversified 
with the grave and earnest defence of a man’s 
havmg marned liis maid. I could not but feel 
it as in some degree ludicrous 

In tho morning of Tuesday, June 15, while we 
sat at Dr Adams’s, wc talked of a printed letter 
from the Rev. Herbert Croft, to a young gentle- 
man who had been his pupil, m which ho 
advised him to read to the end of whatever 
books he should begin to read JOHNSON • ‘This 
is surely a strange advice ; you may as well re- 
iolve, that wliatever men you happen to get 
acquainted with, you arc to keep to them for 
life. A book may bo good for nothmg, or there 
may be only one thing in it worth knowing • are 
we to read it all through? These voyages 
(pointmg to the three large volumes of VoycLges 
to the South Sea,^ which were just come out), who 
will read them through’ A man had better 
work his way before the mast, than read them 
through ; they will be eaten by rats and mice, 
before they are read through There can be 
little enteitammcnt in such books; one set of 
savages is hke another.’ Boswell. ‘I do not 
thmk the people of Otaheite can be reckoned 
savages.* Johnson : ‘ Don’t cant in defence of 
savages.* Boswell : ‘ They have the art of 
navigation.* Johnson* ‘A dog or a cat can 
swim ’ Boswell : ‘ They carve very ingeni- 
ously.’ Johnson: ‘A cat can scratch, and a 
child with a nail can scratch ’ I perceived this 
was none of tho molha tempora fandi; so 
desisted. 

• He died at Oxford in hia 89th year, Dec 10, 1796J 
—Malone 

• Cook's Voyages 


Upon his mentioning that when he came to 
college he wrote hia first exercises twice over, 
but never did so afterwards — Miss Adams : ‘ I 
suppose, sir, you could not make them better ’ *' 
Johnson ‘Yes, madam, to be sure, I could 
make them better. Thought is better than no 
thought ’ Miss Adams : ‘ Do you think, sir, 
you could make your Bamhlers better ’ ’ John- 
son • ‘ Certainly I could * Boswell * ‘ I’ll lay 
a bet, sir, you cannot * Johnson ; ‘ But I will, 
811 , if I choose. I shall make the best of them 
you shall pick out better.* Boswell* ‘But 
you may add to them. I will not allow of 
that’ Johnson* ‘Nay, sir, there are three 
ways of making them better, — putting out, 
adding, or correcting ’ 

Duimg our visit at Oxfoid, the following con 
versation passed between him and me on the 
subject of my trying my fortune at the English 
bar H.iving asked whether a very extensive 
acquaintance in Ijondon, which was very valu- 
able, and of gieat advant.igc to a man at large, 
might not be prejudicial to a lawyer, by pre- 
venting him from giving sufficient attention to 
his business ’ — J OHNSON * ‘ Sii , you will attend 
to business as business lays hold of you "Wlien 
not actually employed, you may see youi friends 
as much as you do now. You may dine at a 
club eveiy day, and sup with one of the mem- 
bers every night ; and you may be as much at 
public places as one who has seen them all 
would wish to be But you must take care to 
attend constantly in AVestminster Hall , both to 
mind your business, as it is almost all learnt 
there (for nobody reads now), and to show that 
you want to have business And you must not 
be too often seen at imblic jdaces, tliat com- 
petitors may not have it to say, “lie is always at 
tho playhouse or at Ranclagh, and never to be 
found at his chambeis ” And, sii, there must 
be a kind of solenmity in the manner of a pro- 
fessional man I have nothing paiticnlar to say 
to you on the subject All this I should say to 
any one ; I should have said it to Lord Thuilow 
twenty years ago * 

The Profession may probably think this re- 
presentation of what IS required in a barrister 
who would hope for success, to be much too m- 
dulgent ; but certain it is, that as 

*Thc wits of Cliailes found rasicr ways to fame/ 

some of the lawyers of this age, who have risen 
high, have by no means thought it absolutely 
necessary to submit to that long and painful 
course of study which a Plowden, a Coke, and 
a Hale considered as requisite. ]\Iy respected 
friend, Mr. Langton, has shown me, in the 
handwriting of his grandfather, a curious ac- 
count of a conversation which he had with Lord 
Chief-Justice Hale, m which that great man 
tells him, ‘ That for two years after he came to 
the inn of the court, he studied sixteen hours a 
day; however (his Lordship added), that by 
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this intense api^lication he almost brought him- 
self to his grave, though he were of a very 
strong constitution, and after reduced himself 
to eight hours; but that he would not advise 
anybody to so much ; that ho thought six hours 
a day, with attention and constancy, was suffi- 
cient ; that man must use his body as ho would 
his horse and his stomach not tire him at once, 
but rise with an appetite * 

On Wednesday, June 19th, Dr. Johnson and 
I returned to London ; he was not well to-day, 
and said very little, employing himself chiefly 
in reading Euripides Ho expressed some dis- 
pleasure at me, for not observing sufficiently 
the various objects on the road ‘If I had 
your eyes, sir,’ said he, ‘ I should count the pas- 
sengers * It was wondeiful how accuiate his 
observation of visual objects was, notwithstand- 
ing his imiieifect eyesight, owing to a habit of 
attention That he was much satisfied with the 
respect paid to him at Dr Adams’s is thus at- 
tested by himself : ‘ I retuined last night from 
Oxford, after a fortnight’s abode with Dr 
Adams, wlio treated me as well as I could ex- 
pect or wish ; and he that contents a sick man, 
a man whom it is impossible to idease, has 
surely done his part well ’ 

After Ins return to London fiom this ex- 
cursion, I saw him frequently, but have few 
memorandums ; I shall therefore here insert 
some particulars whicli I collected at various 
times 

The Rev IMr Astlo, of Ashbourne, in Dcrby- 
shiie, brother to the learned and ingenious 
Thomas Astle, Esq , was fiom his early 
years known to Dr Johnson, who obligingly 
advised him as to his studies, and recom- 
mended to him the following books, of which a 
list, which he has been pleased to communi- 
cate, lies befoio me, in Johnson’s own hand- 
writing — 

“‘Universal History” (ancient); “Rollm’s 
Ancient History ; ” “ruffendoif’s Introduction 
to History,” “ Vortot’s Histoiy of Knights of 
Malta,” “Vei tot’s Revolution of Tort 11 gal ; ” 
“Vertot’s Revolution of Sweden;” “Carte’s 
Ilistoiy of England , ” “Present State of Eng- 
land;” “Gcogiaphical Grammar;” “Piideaux’s 
Connexion;” “Nelson’s Feasts and Fasts;” 
“ Duty of Man , ” “ Gentleman’s Religion , ” 
“Clarendon’s History,” “Watts’s Impiove- 
ment of the Mmd ; ” “ Watts’s Logic ,” “ Nature 
Displayed,” “Louth’s English Grammar,” 
“ Blackwell on the Classics j ” “ Sherlock’s Ser- 
mons ; ” Burnett’s Life of Hale ; ” “ Dupin’s 
History of the Chuich,” “Shuckford’s Con- 
nexions;” “Law’s Serious Call;” “Walton’s 
Complete Angler,” “Sandys’s Travels,” 
“ Sprat’s Histoiy of the Royal Society ; ” “ Eng- 
land’s Gazetteer,” “Goldsmith’s Roman His- 
tory ; ” “ Some Commentaries on the Bible ” ’ 

It having been mentioned to Dr Johnson, 
that a gentleman who had a son whom he 


imagined to have an extreme degree of timidity, 
resolved to send him to a public school, that ho 
might acquire confidence—* Sir,’ said Johnson, 
‘this is a preposteious expedient for removing 
his infirmity ; such a disposition should be cul- 
tivated m the shade Placing him at a public 
school is forcing an owl upon day.* 

Speaking of a gentleman whose house wai 
much frequented by low company ; ‘ Rags, 
sir,’ said he, ‘will always make their appear- 
ance, where they have a right to do it.* 

Of the same gentleman’s mode of hving he 
said, ‘ Sir, the servants, instead of doing what 
they are bid, stand round the table m idle 
clusters, gaping upon the guests ; and seem as 
unfit to attend a company as to steer a man of 
war * 

A dull country magistrate gave Johnson a 
long tedious account of his exercising his crimi- 
nal juiisdiction, the result of which was having 
sentenced four convicts to transportation. 
Johnson, m an agony of impatience to get rid 
of sucli a companion, exclaimed, ‘I heartily 
wisli, sir, that I were a fifth * 

Johnson was jiresent when a tragedy was 
read, m which there occurred this line ; 

* Who rules o’er fi eeincri should himself be free * 

The company having admired it much — ‘ I can- 
not agiee with you,’ said Johnson; ‘it might 
as well be said, 

“ Wlio diives fat oxen should himself be fat 

He was pleased with the kindness of Mr. 
Catoi, who was joined with him m Mr Thrale’s 
important trust, and thus describes him : 
‘Tlieie IS much good in Ins chaiacter, and much 
uscfuliK ss in his knowledge ’ He found a cor- 
dial sol ice at that gentleman’s seat at Becken- 
ham, in Kent, which is indeed one of the finest 
places at which I ever was a guest, and where 
I find more and more a hospitable welcome. 

Jobiison seldom encouraged general censure of 
any profession ; but he was willing to allow a 
due share of meiit to the various departments 
nccessaiy in civilised life In a splenetic, 
saicastical, or joculai frame of mmd, however, 
he would sometimes utter a pointed saying of 
that nature One instance has been men- 
tioned, wheio he gave a sudden satirical stroke 
to the character of an attorney. The too m- 
disciimmato admission to that employment, 
which icquires both abihties and integrity, hae 
given use to injurious reflections, winch are 
tot illy inapplicable to many veiy respectable ^ 
men who exercise it with reputation and 
honour. 

Johnson having argued for some time with 
a iiertmacious gentleman, his opponent, who 
had talked in a vciy puzzling manner, happened 
to say, ‘ I don’t understand you, sir ; * upon 
which Johnson observed, ‘ Sir, I have found you 
an fovgument ; but I am no obliged to find you 
an understanding * 
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Talking to mo of Horry Walpole (as Horace 
late Earl of Orford was often called), J ohnson 
allowed that he got together a great many 
cnnous httle things, and told them m an elegant 
manner. Mr. Walpole thought Johnson a more 
amiable character after reading his Letters to 
Mrs ThralCf but never was one of the true ad- 
mirers of that great man * We may suppose a 
prejudice conceived, if he ever heard Johnson’s 
account to Sir George Staunton, that when ho 
made the speeches in r.irliament for the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, ‘lie alv\ays took care to put 
Sir Robcit AValpolo in the wiong, and to say 
everything he could against the electorate of 
Hanover * The celebrated Heroic Epistle, in ' 
which Johnson is satirically introduced, has 
been ascribed both to ]\Ir Walpole and INlr 
Mason. One day at Mr. Courtenay’s, when a 
gentleman expressed his opinion that there was 
moie energy m tliat iioem than could be ex- 
pected from Mr. Walpole, INTi Warton, the late ' 
Laureate, observed, * It may have been wiittcn i 
by Walpole, and huch am\l by INfason ’* 

Ho disapproved of Lord Ilailcs for having ' 
modernized the language of the ever-memorablo ! 
John Hales of Eton, in an edition which his 
Lordship published of that writoi’s works 
* An author’s Innguage, sir,’ said he, ‘ is a cha- 
racteiistical part of his composition, and is also 
characteiistical of the ago in which he writes 
Besides, sir, when the l.iiiguagc is changed, wo 
are not sure that the sense is tlic same No, 
sir . I am soriy Lord IIiilcs has done this ’ 

Here it may be obscived, that his frequent 
use of the expression, Ho, sir, was not always 
to mtimate contradiction ; for he would say so 
when ho was about to cnfoicc an affiimativo 
proposition which had not been denied, as in 
the instance last mentioned. I used to consider 
it as a kind of flag of defiance * as if he had said, 
‘Any argument you may offer against this is 
not just No, sir, it is not ’ It was like 
FalstafiPs ‘ I deny your major ’ 

Sir Joshua Keynolds having said that he took 
the altitude of a man’s taste by his stones and 
his wit, and of his understanding by the lemarkb 
which he repeated, being always sure that he 
must be a weak man who quotes common things 
with an emphasis as if they were oracles, John- 
son agreed with him ; and Sir Josliua liaving 
also observed that the real character of a man 
was found out by his amusements, Johnson 
added, ‘ Yes, sir ; no man is a hypocrite in his 
pleasures.’ 

I have mentioned Johnson’s general aversion 
to a pun. He once, however, endured one of 
mine. When wo were talking of a numerous 
company in which he had distinguished himself 


* In his Posthumous Works he has spoken of 
Johnson in the mobt contemptuous manner — Malone 

* It is now (1804) Inoivn that the Heroic Epistle \\<is 
written by Mason — Malonl 


highly, I said, ‘ Sir, you were a cod surrounded 
by smelts. Is not this enough for you ?— at a 
time, too, when you were not fishing for a com- 
pliment?* He laughed at this with a compla- 
cent approbation Old Mr Sheridan observed, 
upon my mentioning it to him, ‘ He liked your 
compliment so well, he was willing to take it 
with pun sauce.' For my own pait, I think no 
innocent species of wit or pleasantly should be 
suppressed, and that a good pun may be ad- 
mitted among the smaller excellences of lively 
conversation. 

Had Johnson treated at large De Claris Orato- 
ribus, he might have given us an admirable 
work. Wlicn the Duke of Bedford attacked the 
hlimstry as vehemently as ho could, for having 
taken upon them to extend the time for the 
imiiortation of corn, Lord Chatham, in his first 
speech in the House of Lords, boldly avowed 
himself to be an adviser of that measure 
‘ My colleagues,’ said he, ‘as I was confined by 
indisposition, did me the signal honour of 
coming to the bedside of a sick man to ask hia 
opinion But, had they not thus condescended, 
I should have taken up my hed and walked, in 
order to have delivered that opinion at the 
Council-board ’ Mr. Langton, who was present, 
mentioned tins to Johnson, who observed, 
‘Now, sir, we see that he took these words as 
ho found them ; without considering, that 
though the expression in Scripture, tale up thy 
hed and walk, stiiotly siutcd tlic instance of the 
sick man rcstoi cd to health and strength, who 
would of course be supposed to carry his bed 
with him, it could not be proper m the case 
of a man who was lying in a state of feebleness, 
and who certainly would not add to the dif- 
ficulty of moving at all, that of cariying his 
bed.’ 

When I pointed out to him in the newspaper 
one of ]\Ir Giattaii’s animated and glowing 
speeches in favour of the freedom of Ireland, 
in which tins cxprcs'^ion occuned (I know not 
if accurately taken) ‘AVc will persevere till 
there is not one link of the Englisli chain left 
to clank upon the lags of the meanest beggar in 
Ireland ; ’ — ‘ Nay, sir,’ said Johnson, ‘ don’t you 
perceive that one link cannot clank‘d’ 

Mrs Thralc has published, as Johnson’s, a 
kind of parody or counteipait of a fine i)oetical 
passage in one of Mr. Burke’s speeches on 
American Taxation. It is vigorously but some- 
what coarsely executed ; and, I am inclined to 
suppose, IS not quite correctly exhibited. I 
hope he did not use the words ‘ vile agents ’ for 
the Americans in the House of Parliament ; 
and if he did so m an extempore effusion, I wish 
the lady had not committed it to wilting. 

Mr. Burke uniformly showed Johnson the 
greatest respect ; and when Mr. Townshend, 
now Lord Sydney, at a period when he wa» 
conspicuous in opposition, thicw out some re- 
flection in Parliament upon the grant of a 
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pension to a man of such political principles as 
Johnson, Mr Buike, though then of the same 
party with Mr Townshend, stood warmly forth 
in defence of his friend, to whom, he justly 
observed, the pension was granted solely on 
account of his eminent literary merit I am 
well assured that Mr. To wnsh end’s attack upon 
Johnson was the occasion of his ‘ Intching m a 
rhyme for that in the original copy of Gold- 
smith’s character of Mr. Burke, in his Retaha- 
tiouj another person’s name stood in the couplet 
where Mr Townshend is now introduced . 

* Though fraught with all learning kept sti lining his 

throat 

To per'su ule Tommy I'amn^licnd to lend him a vote * 

It may be worth remaiking, among the mtnu- 
ticv of- my collection, tint Johnson was once , 
diawn to serve in the militia, the Tiaincd Bands 
of the City of London, and that IMi Rackstrow, 
of the Museum in Fleet Stieet, was his colonel, j 
It may be behoved he did not sei\e in person ; 
but the idea, wuth all its ciicumstances, is cer- 
tainly laughable He upon that occ ision pro- 
vided himself with a musket, and with a swoid 
and belt, which I have seen hanging m his 
closet 

He was veiy constant to those whom he once 
employ id, if tin.} gaic luin no icason to be dis- 
plc ised. — When somebody talked of being mi- 
jiosed on in the purchase of tea and sugar, and 
such articles : ‘ That will not be the case,’ said 
he, ‘if you go to a staid y shop, as I always do 
In such a shop it is not w 01th their while to take 
a petty advantage ’ 

An author of most anxious and restless vanity 
being mentioned, — ‘Sir,’ siid he, ‘thcie is not 
a young sapling upon Painassus more severely 
blown about by e\eiy wind of ciiticism than that 
poor fellow.’ 

The difference, he observed, between a wcll- 
bied and an ill-bred man is this ‘ One immedi- 
ately attracts youi liking, the other your aver- 
sion. You love the one till you find icason to 
hate him , you hate the other till you find reason 
to love him.’ 

The wife of one of his acquaintance had fraudu- 
lently made a purse for herself out of her hus- 
band’s fortune. Feeling a proper compunction 
in her last moments, she confessed how much 
she had secreted; but befoie she could tell 
where it was placed, she was seized with a con- 
vulsive fit and expired. Her husband said, ho 
was more hurt by her want of confidence in 
him, than by the loss of liis money, ‘I told 
him,’ said Johnson, ‘ that he should console him- 
self ; for perhaps the money might be foundf and 
he was sure that his wife was gone ’ 

A foppish physician once leuunded Johnson of 
his having been in company with him on a former 
occasion. ‘I do not remember it, sir.’ The 
physician still insisted ; adding, that he that day 
wore so fine a coat that it must have attracted 
his notice. ‘Sir,’ said Johnson, ‘had you been 


dipped m Pactolus, I should not have noticed* 
you * 

He seemed to take a pleasure in speaking in his 
own style ; for when he had carelessly missed it, 
he would repeat the thought translated into it. 
T.ilkmg of the comedy of The Reheai sal, he said, 

‘ It has not wit enough to keep it sweet ’ This 
was easy ; he therefore caught himself, and pro- 
nounced a more round sentence ‘It has not 
vitality enough to preserve it from putrefaction ’ 

He censured a wiitcr of entei taming travels 
for assuming a feigned character, saying (in his 
sense of the word), ‘ He cairies out one he , we 
know not how many he brings back ’ At an- 
other time, talking of the siine poison, he ob- 
seivcd, ‘Sir, your assent to a man wliom you 
have never known to falsify, is a dobt , but after 
you have known a man to falsify, your assent to 
him then is a favour ’ 

Though he had no taste for painting, he ad- 
mired much the manner in which Sir .Joshua 
Reynolds treated of his ait, in his Discourses to 
the Royal Academy He observed one day of a 
' liass.ige in them, ‘I think I might as well have 
said this myself ,’ and once, when IMr Liugton 
I was sitting by him, he read one of them very 
' engeily, and expressed himself thus ‘Very 
' well, IMaster Reynolds , very w’cll indeed But 
it will not be undei Jood ’ 

■VVlicn I obser\ ed to him that painting was so 
far mfeiior to poetiy, that the story or even em- 
blcm which it communicates mu'st be previously 
known, and mentioned, as a nalui il and laugh- 
able instance of this, that a little IMi^s, on seeing 
a picture of Justice with the scales, In d exclaimed 
' to me, ‘Sec, there’s a woman selling sweet- 
meats;’ he said, ‘Painting, sir, can illustrate, 
but cannot infoim ’ 

No man was more ready to make an apology, 
when he had censured unjustly, than Johnson 
'When a iiroof-shcct of one of his works was 
brought to him, he found fault with the mode 
in which a part of it was arranged, refused to 
read it, and in a passion desired that the com- 
positoi ' might be sent to him ’I’lie compositor 
was Mr Manning, a decent, sensible man, who 
had composed about one half of Ins Dictionary, 
when in Mr Stiahan’s piiuting-house ; and a 
great part of his Lixcs of the Poets, when in that 
of Mr Nichols , and who (in his seventy-seventh 
year), when in Mr Baldwin’s piinting-house, 
composed a pait of the first edition of this work 
concerning him By producing the manuscript, 
he at once satisfied Dr Johnson that he was not 
to blame Upon which .Johnson candidly and 
earnestly said to him, ‘ Mr. Compositor, I ask 
your iiardon ; Mr Compositor, I ask your par- 
don again and again ’ 


* Compositor m the pnnting-hoiisc means the person 
who adjusts Iho types in the older in which they arc to 
stand for printing, and aiianges what is called the 
fvim, from which an impression is taken — Bo^^well, 
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His generous humanity to the miserable was 
almost beyond example. The foUowmg in- 
stance 18 well attested ; — Coming home late one 
night, he found a poor woman lying in the street 
so much exhausted that she could not walk. He 
took her upon his back, and earned her to his 
house, whcio he discovered that she was one of 
those wretched females who had fallen mto the 
lowest state of vice, poverty, and disease In- 
stead of harshly upbraidmg her, he had her 
taken care of with all tenderness for a long time, 
at a considerable exi)ense, till she was restored 
to health, and endeavoured to put her mto a 
virtuous way of living * 

He thonglit Mr Caleb "Whitefoord singularly 
happy in hitting on the signature of Papyrius 
Cursor to his ingenious and diverting cioss- 
readings of the newspapers ; it being a real name 
of an ancient Koman, and clearly expiessive of 
the thing done in this lively conceit. 

He once in his hfe was known to have uttered 
what IS called a hull. Sir Joshua Reynolds, when 
they weie riding together m Devonshire, com- 
jilained that he had a veiy bad horse, for that 
even when going downhill he moved slowly step 
by step ‘ Ay,’ said Johnson, ‘and when h^goes 
uphill, he stands still.* 

He had a great aversion to gesticulating in 
company. He called once to a gentleman who 
offended him in that point, ‘Don’t attitudinize ’ 
And wlien another gentleman thought he was 
giving additional force to what he uttered, by 
expressive movements of his hands, Johnson 
fairly seized them, and held them down 

An author of considerable eminence having 
engrossed a good share of the conversation in the 
company of J ohnson, and having said nothing 
but what was trifling and msigmficant, Johnson, 
when he was gone, observed to us, *It is won- 
derful what a difference there sometimes is be- 
tween a man’s powers of writing and of talking 

writes with great spirit, but is a jioor 

talker. Had he held his tongue, we might have 
supposed him to have been restrained by mo- 
desty ; but he has spoken a great deal to-day, 
and you have heaid what stuff it was ’ 

A gentleman having said that a congS d*€li 7 e 
has not perhaiis the force of a command, but 
may be considered only as a strong recommen- 
dation, — ‘Sir,’ replied Johnson, who overheard 
him, ‘it is such a lecomraendation, as if I should 
throw you out of a two pair of stairs wmdow, 
and recommend you to fall soft ’ * 

Mr. Steevens, who passed many a social hour 


> The circumstance therefore alluded to, m Mr 
Comte nay’b Poetical Chcuracter of him, is sti icily true 
My mfonner was Mrs Desmoulins, who hved many 
years in Dr J ohnson’s house —Boswell. 

• This has hcon printed m other publications, ‘fall 
to the gi ound ’ But Johnson himself gave me the true 
expression which ho had used as above, meanmg that 
the recommendation left as little choice m the one 
GAse AS the other — Boswell. 


with him during their long acquaintance, which 
commenced when they both hved m the Temple, 
has preserved a good number of particulars con- 
cerning him, most of which are to be found in 
the department of Apophthegms, etc , in the 
Collection of Johnson’s Woiks But he has 
been pleased to favour me with the following, 
which are original . — 

‘ One evemng, previous to the trial of Baretti, 
a consultation of his friends was held at the 
house of Mn Cox, the solicitor, in Southampton 
Buildings, Chancery Lane Among others pre- 
sent were Mr. Burke and Dr. Johnson, who 
diffei ed in sentiments concerning the tendency 
of some imrt of the defence the prisoner 
; was to make. When the meeting was over, 
Mr. Steevens observed, that the question 
between him and his friend had been agitated 
with rather too much waimth. “ It may be so, 
sir (replied the Doctor), for Burke and I should 
have been of one opinion, if we had had no 
audience ” ’ 

‘Dr Johnson once assumed a character in 
which perhaps even Mr Boswell never saw him. 
His cuiiosity having been excited by the praises 
bestowed on the celebrated Tone’s fircwoiks at 
Marylebone Gardens, he dcsii ed Mr Steevens to 
accompany him tlnther The evening had 
proved showery , and soon after the few people 
present were assembled, public notice was given, 
that the conductors to the wheels, suns, stars, 
etc. were so thoioughly water-soaked, tliat it 
was impossible any pait of the exhibition should 
be made “This is a meie excuse,” says the 
Doctor, “to save their crackeis for a more pro- 
fitable company Let us both hold uj) our sticks, 
and tin eaten to break those coloured lamps that 
surround the orchestra, and we shall soon have 
our wishes gratified The core of the fireworks 
cannot be mjured; let the diffeient jneces be 
touched in their respective centres, and they 
will do their offices as well as ever ” — Some young 
men who overheard him, immediately began the 
violence he had recommended, and an attempt 
was speedily made to fire some of the wheels 
which appealed to have received the smallest 
damage , but to little purpose wei c they lighted, 
for most of them completely failed — The author 
of the RamUerf however, may be considered, 
on this occasion, as the ringleader of a suc- 
cessful not, though not as a skilful pyrotech- 
nist.’ 

‘ It has been supposed that Dr. J ohnson, so far | 
as fashion was concerned, was careless of his j 
appeal ance m public. But this is not altogether 
true, as the following slight instance may show : | 
—Goldsmith’s last comedy was to be represented , 
during some court -mourning ; and Mr. Steeveni j 
appointed to call on Dr Johnson, and carry him j 
to the tavern where he was to dine with others i 
of the poet’s fnends. The Doctor was ready | 
dressed, but m coloured clothes , yet being told | 
that he would find eveiy one else m blacky | 
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fcceived the intelligence with a profusion of 
thanks, hastened to change his attire, all the while 
repeating his gratitude for the information that 
had saved him from an appearance so improper 
in the front row of a front box. ** I would not,” 
added he, “ for ten pounds, have seemed so re- 
trograde to any general observance.” * 

^He would sometimes found his dislikes on 
very slender circumstances. Happening one day 
to mention Mr Flaxman, a dissenting minister, 
with some compliment to his exact memory m 
chronological matters, the Doctor replied, “ Let 
me hear no more of him, sir. That is the fellow 
who made the Index to my RamhlerSy and set 
down the name of Milton thus . Milton, Mr, 
John ” * 

Mr Stcevens adds this testimony : ‘ It is un- 
fortunate, however, for Johnson, that his par- 
ticularities and fiailties can be more distinctly 
traced than his good and amiable exertions. 
Could the many bounties he studiously con- 
cealed, the many acts of humanity ho performed 
in private, bo di&i)layed with equal circumstan- 
tiality, his defects would be so far lost in the 
blaze of his viitues, that the latter only would 
be regarded * 

Though, fiom my very high admiration of John- 
son, I have wondered that he was not courted 
by all the great and all the eminent persons of 
his time, it ought fairly to bo considered, that 
no man of humble birth, who lived entirely by 
literature, in shuit, no author by profession, ever 
rose m this countiy into that personal notice 
which he did In the course of this work a 
numerous vaiicty of names has been mentioned, j 
to which many might be added I cannot omit 
Loid and Lady Lucan, at whose house he often 
enjoyed all that an elegant table and the best 
company can contribute to happiness , he found 
hospitahty united with extiaoidinary accom- 
plishments, and embellished with charms of 
which no man could be insensible. 

On Tuesday, June 22, 1 dined with him at the 
Liteiaiy Club, the last time of his being in that 
respectable society. The other members pre- 
sent weie the Bishop of St Asaph, Lord Eliot, 
Lord Palmerston, Dr Fordyce, and Mr Malone. 
He looked ill , but had such a manly fortitude, 
that he did not tiouble the company with melan- 
choly complaints. They all showed evident 
marks of kind concern about him, with which 
he was much pleased, and he exerted himself to 
be as entei taming as his mdisposition allowed 
him. 

The anxiety of his friends to preserve so esti- 
mable a life, as long as human means might bo 
supposed to have influence, made them plan for 
him a retreat from the severity of a British 
winter to the mild climate of Italy. This 
scheme was at last brought to a serious resolu- 
tion at General Paoli’s, where I had often talked 
of it. One essential matter, however, I under- 
stood was necessary to be previously settled, 

which was obtammg such an addition to his 
income as would be sufficient to enable him to 
defray the expense m a manner becoming the 
first hterary character of a great nation, and, 
independent of all his other meiits, the author 
of the Dictionary of the English Language. 
The person to whom I above all others thought 

I should apply to negotiate this business, wa* 
the Lord Chancellor,* because I knew tliat he 
highly valued Johnson, and that Johnson highly 
valued his Lordship ; so that it was no degrada- 
tion of my illustrious fiiend to solicit for him 
the favour of such a man I have mentioned 
what Johnson said of him to me when he was at 
the bar ; and after his Lordship was advanced 
to the seals, he said of him, ‘ I would prepare 
myself for no man in England but Lord 1 hur- 
low. AVhen I am to meet with him, I should 
wish to know a day before * How he would 
have prepared himself, I cannot conjecture. 
Would ho have selected certain topics, and con- 
sideicd them in eveiy view, so as to be in readi 
ness to argue them at all points ’ and what may 
we suiipose those topics to have been ' I once 
started the curious mquiiy to the great man 
who was the subject of this compliment; he 
smiled, but did not pursue it. 

I first consulted with Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
who iieifcctly coincided m opinion with mo; 
and I therefore, though personally very little 
known to his Lordship, wrote to him,^ statmg 
the case, and reqiicstmg his good offices for Dr. 
Johnson I mentioned tliat I was obhged to set 
out for Scotland early in the following week; 
so that, if his Lordship should have any com- 
mands for me as to this pious negotiation, he 
would be pleased to send them befoio that time ; 
otherwise Sir Joshua Reynolds would give all 
attention to it. 

This application was made, not only without 
any suggestion on the part of Johnson himself, 
but was utterly unknown to him , nor had he 
the smallest suspicion of it Any msinuations, 
theiefore, which since his death have been 
thrown out, as if he had stooped to ask what 
was superfluous, are without any foundation. 
But had ho asked it, it would not have been 
superfluous , for though the money he had saved 
pioved to be more than his friends imagmed, 
or than I behove he himself, m his carelessness 
concerning worldly matters, knew it to be, had 
he travelled upon the Continent, an augmen- 
tation of his income would by no means have 
been unnecessary. 

On Wednesday, June 23, I visited him in the 

* Edward Lord Thurlow, who died September 11, 
1806 —Malone. 

* It 13 strange that Sir John Hawkins should have 
related that the application was made by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, when he could so easily have been informed 
of the tiuth by inquiring of Sir Joshua. Sir John’f 
carelessness to ascertain facts is very remarkable.— 
Boswell. 
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morning, after having been present at the 
shocking sight of fifteen men executed before 
Newgate. I said to him, I was sure that human 
life was not machinery, that is to say, a chain 
of fatahty planned and directed by the Supreme 
Being, as it had in it so much wickedness and 
misery, so many instances of both, as that by 
which my mind was now clouded. 

Were it machinery, it would be better than 
it IS m these respects, though less noble, as not 
being a system of moral govcnimcnt He agreed 
with me now, as he always did, upon the great 
question of the hberty of the human will, which 
has been in all ages perplexed with so much 
soi)histry: *But, sir, as to the doctrine of 
necessity, no man believes it. If a man should 
give me arguments that I do not see, though I 
could not answer tlicm, should I believe that I 
do not see ’ ’ It will bo observed that Johnson 
at all times made the ]ust distinction between 
doctrines conU aiy io leason, and doctimes above 
reason. 

Talking of the religious discipline proper for 
unhappy convicts, he said, ‘Sir, one of our 
icgular cleigy will probably not impress then 
minds sufficiently they should be attended by 
a INIeth odist iireacher * or a Popish priest * Let 
me however obscive, in justice to the Rev. Mi 
Vilette, who has been oidinaiy of Newgate for 
no less than eighteen years, in the course of 
which he has attended many hundreds of 
wretched criminals, that his earnest and humane 
exhortations have been very effectual His 
extraordinaiy diligence is highly praiseworthy, 
and merits a distinguished reward * 

On Thursday, June 24th, I dined with him at 
Mr. Billy’s, wliere were the Rev. Mr (now Dr ) 
Knox, master of Tunbndgo School, Mr Smith, 
vicar of Southill, Dr. Beattie, Mr. Pinkerton, 
author of various literary peiforrnances, and the 
Rev Dr. Mayo. At my desire old INIr Shendan 
was invited, as I was earnest to have Johnson and 
him brought together again by chance, that a 
reconciliation might be effected IMr Sheridan 
happened to come early, and, having leaint that 
Dr J ohiison was to be there, went avvay ; so I 
found, with sincere regret, that my fiiendly 
intentions were hopeless. I recollect nothing 
that passed this day, except Johnson’s quick- 
ness, who, when Dr Beattie observed, as somc- 
j thing remarkable which had happened to him, 

I that he had chanced to see both No 1 and No 
1000 of the hackney coaches, the fust and the 
last — ‘Why, sir,’ said Johnson, ‘there is an 

equal chance for one’s seeing those two numbers 
as any other two ’ He was clearly light : yet 
the seeing of the two extremes, each of which 

IS in some degree more conspicuous than the 
rest, could not but strike one m a stronger 
manner than the sight of any other two 
numbers. Though I have neglected to preserve 
his conversation, it was peihaps at this inter- 
view that Dr Knox formed the notion of it 
which he has exhibited in his Winter Eienings 

On Friday, June 25, I dined with him at 
General Paoh’s, where ho says in one of his 
letters to Mrs. Thrale, ‘ I love to dine * There 
was a variety of dishes much to his taste, of all 
which he seemed to me to cat so much, that I 
was afraid he might be hurt by it ; and I whis- 
pered to the General my fear, and begged he might 
not press him. ‘Alasl’ said the General, ‘see 
how very ill he looks ; he can live but a very 
short time. W ould you refuse any slight gratifica- 
tions to a man under sentence of death ’ There 

IS a humane custom in Italy, by which persons 
m that melancholy situation aie indulged with 
having whatever they like best to eat and dunk, 
even with expensive delicacies ’ 

I showed him some ver'^es on Lichfield by 
Miss Seward, which I had that day received 
fiom her, and had the pleasure to hear him 
approve of them. Ho confirmed to me the truth 
of a high compliment which I had been told he 
had paid to that lady, when she mentioned to 
him The ColomhiadCy an epic xioem, by Madame 
du Boccage; ‘Madame, there is not anything 
equal to your description of the sea round the 
Noith'Pole, in your Ode on the death of Cajitain 
Cook ’ 

On Sunday, June 27th, I found him rather 
better. I mentioned to him a young man who 
was going to Jamaica with his wife and children, 
in expectation of being provided for by two of 
her brothers settled in that island, one a clcigy- 
raan arxl the other a physician Johnson : ‘ It 
is a wild scheme, sir, unless ho has a positive 
and deliberate invitatiurf There was a poor 
girl, who used to come about me, who had a 
cousin in Barbadoes, that in a letter to hei 
expressed a wish she should come out to that 
island, and expatiated on the comforts and 
happiness of her situation The poor girl went 
out her cousin was much surpiised, and asked 
her how she could think of coming “Because,” 
said she, “you invited me ” — “ Not I,” answered 
the cousin The letter was then pioduced “ I 
see it is true,” said she, “ that I did invite you ; 
but I did not think you would come ” They 
lodged her m an outhouse, where she passed her 
time miserably; and as soon as she had an 
opportunity she returned to England. Always 
tell this, when you hear of people going abroad 
to relations, upon a notion of being well 
received. In the case which you mention it is 
Iirobable the clergyman spends all he gets, and the 
physician does not know how much he is to get.’ 

* A friend of mine happened to be passing by a jldd 
congirgation in the environs ol London, when a Metho- 
dist preacher quoted this luisbage with timinph — 
Boswell 

* I trust that the City of London, now hapiilly in 
unison with the Court, will have the justice and gene- 
rosity to obtain preferment for this reverend gentle- 
man, now a worthy old servant of that magnificent 
ooiporation — Bo:.well 
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We this day dined at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s a book in the English history that was not 
with General Paoli, Lord Eliot (formerly Mr known to me ’ 

Eliot, of Port Eliot), Dr. Beattie, and some An addition to our company came after we 

other company. Talking of Lord Chesterfield went up to the drawing-ioom. Dr. Johnson 

—Johnson ‘His manner was exquisitely elc- seemed to use in spiiits as his audience in- 
gant, and he had more knowledge than I ex- creased. He said, ‘He wished Lord Orford’s 
pected.* Boswell: ‘Did you find, sir, his pictures, and Sir Ashton Lever’s Museum, 
conversation to be of a superior style?* John- might be purchased by the public, because both 
SON : ‘ Sir, in the conversation which I had the money, and the pictures, and the curiosities 
with him I had the best right to supeiiority, for would remain in the country ; whereas if they 
it was upon philology and literature * Lord were sold into another kingdom, the nation 
Eliot, who had tiavelled at the same time with would indeed get some money, but would lose 
Mr. Stanhope, Loid Chestci field’s natural son, the lucturcs and curiosities, which it would be 
justly observed, that it was stiange that a man dcsiiablc wo should have, for improvement in 
who showed ho had so much affection for his taste and natmal histoiy The only question 
son as Lord Chesterfield did, by wilting so many was, as the nation was much in want of money, 
long and anxious letters to him, almost all of whether it would not be better to take a large 
them when he was Secretary of State, which pi ice from a foreign state ’ * 

certainly was a proof of great goodness of dis- He entered upon a curious discussion of the 

position, should endeavour to make his son a difference between intuition and sagacity ; one 
lascah His Lordship told us that Foote had being immediate in its effect, the other requir- 
intended to bring on the stage a father who had mg a circuitous process ; one, he obseived, was 
thus tutored his son, and to show the son an the eye of tlie miiid, tlie other the nose of the 
honest man to every one else, but practising his mind 

father’s maxims upon him, and cheating him. A young gentleman present took up the argu- 
JOHNSON ; ‘ I am much pleased with this ment against him, and maintained that no man 

design; but I think theie was no occasion to ever thinks of the nose 0 / ^/ic mine?, not adverting 
make the son honest at all No ; he should bo tliat though that figurative sense seems strange to 
a consummate rogue * the contrast between ns, as very unusual, it is truly not more forced 
honesty and knavciy would be the stronger than Hamlet’s ‘In my Horatio.* lie 

It should be contiived so that the father should persisted much too long, and appeared to John 
be the only suffeior by the son’s villiny, and son as putting himself f 01 ward as his antagonist 
thus there would be poetical justice ’ with too much presumption : upon which he 

He put Lord Eliot in mind of Dr "Walter called to liim, m a loud tone, ‘What is it you 
Harte ‘I know,’ said he, ‘Haite was youi are contending for, if you 6c contending?’— And 
Lordship’s tutor, and he was also tutor to the afterwards imagmmg that the gentleman re- 
Peterborough family. Pray, my Lord, do yon torted upon him with a kind of sin ait drollery, 

recollect any particulars that he told you of he said, ‘Mr , it docs not become you to 

Lord Peterborough ’ He is a favourite of mine, talk so to me Besides, ridicule is not your 
and IS not enough known , his character has talent ; you have there neither intuition nor 
been only ventilated in paity pamphlets ’ Lord sagacity ’—The gentleman iirotested that he 
Eliot said, if Dr Johnson would be so good as had intended no improper freedom, but had the 
to ask him any questions, he would tell what he greatest respect for Dr. Johnson. After a short 
could recollect Accordingly some things were pause, during which we were somewhat uneasy 
mentioned. ‘But,’ said his Loidship, ‘the best — Johnson: ‘ Give me your hand, sir. You 
account of Lord Pcteiborough that I have hap- were too tedious, and I was too short.’ Mr 

pened to meet with, is in Cai:>tain Carleton’s * ‘Sir, I am honoured by your attention m 

Memoirs. Cailcton was descended of an an- anyway’ Johnson* ‘ Come, sir, let’s have no 
cestor who had distinguished himself at the more of it. Wo offended one another by our 
siege of Deiry He was an officer; and what contention; let us not offend the company by 
was raie at that time, had some knowledge of mir compliments * 

engineering.’ Johnson said ho had never heard He now said, ‘He wished much to go to 
of the book. Lord Eliot had it at Port Ehot ; Italy, and that he dreaded passing the winter in 
but after a good deal of inquiry piocured a copy England * I said nothing ; but enjoyed a secret 
m London, and sent it to Johnson, who told satisfaction in thinking that I had taken the 
Sir Joshua Reynolds that he was going to bed "lost effectual measuics to make such a scheme 
when it came ; but was so much pleased with piacticable. 

it, that he sat up till he had read it through, On Monday, June 28, I had the honour to re- 
and found in it such an air of truth, that he ceive from the Lord Chancellor the following 
could not doubt of its authenticity; adding, letter: — 
with a smile (m allusion to Lord Eliot’s having 

recently been raised to the peerage), ‘ I did not JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

think a young Lord could have mentioned to me ‘ Sir, — I should have answered your letter 
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immediately, if (being much engaged when I re- 
ceived it) I had not put it in my pocket, and 
forgot to open it till this morning. 

am much obliged to you for the sugges- 
tion ; and I will adopt and press it as far as I 
can The best argument, I am sure, and I hope 
it IS not hkely to fail, is Dr Johnson’s merit — 
But it will be necessary, if I should be so unfor- 
tunate as to miss seeing you, to converse with 
Sir Joshua on the sum it will bo proper to ask, 
— in short, upon the means of setting him out. 
It would be a reflection on us all, if such a man 
should perish for want of the means to take care 
of his health — -Youis, etc., ‘ Thurlow.* 

This letter gave me very high satisfaction. I 
next day went and showed it to Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, who was exceedingly pleased with it lie 
thought tliat I should now communicate the ne- 
gotiation to Dr Johnson, who might afterwards I 
complain, if the attention with winch he had ^ 
been honoured should be too long concealed from , 
him I intended to set out for Scotland next j 
morning ; but Sir Josliua cordially insisted that 
I should stay another day, that Johnson and I 
might dine with him, that we three might talk 
of his Italian tour, and, as Sir J oshua expressed 
himself, ‘ have it all out ’ I hastened to John- 
son, and was told by him that he was rathci 
better to-day Bosvnell ‘I am veiy anxious 
about you, sir, and iiarticulaily that you should 
go to Italy for the winter, which I believe is youi 
own wish ’ Johnson . * It is, sir ’ Boswell 
‘You have no objection, I piesiime, but the 
money it would require.* J OHNSON . ‘ AMiy, no, 
sir.’ — Uj)on which I gave him a particular ac- 
count of IV hat had been done, and read to him 
the Lord Ohancelloi ’s letter He listened with 
much attention; then warmly said, ‘This is 
taking prodigious iiams about a man ’ — ‘ Oh, sir,’ 
said I, with most sincere affection, ‘ your friends 
would do everything for you.’ He jiaused, — 
grew more and more agitated,— till tears started 
into his eyes, and ho exclaimed, with fervent 
emotion, ‘ God bless you all ’ I was so affected 
that I also shed tears — ^After a sliort silence, he 
renewed and extended his grateful benediction 
‘God bless you all, for Jesus Christ’s sake ’ 
We both icmained for some time unable to 
speak — He rose suddenly and quitted the room, 
quite melted in tenderness He stayed but a 
short time, till he had recovered his firmness 
Soon after he returned I left him, having first 
engaged him to dme at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 
next day —I never was again under that roof 
which I had so long reverenced 

On Wednesday, June 30, the friendly confi- 
dential dinner with Sir Joshua Reynolds took 
place, no other company being present Had I 
known that this was the last time that I should 
enjoy, in this world, the conversation of a friend 
whom I so much resiiected, and from whom I de- 
iived so much instruction and entertainment, I 


should have been deeply affected "When I now 
look back to it, I am vexed that a smgle word 
should have been forgotten. 

Both Sir J oshua and I were so sanguine in our 
expectations, that we expatiated with confidence 
on the liberal provision which we were sure 
would be made for him, conjecturing whether 
munificence would be displayed in one large 
donation, or in an ample mcrease of his pension. 
He himself catched so much of our enthusiasm, 
as to allow himself to suppose it not imiiossible 
that our hopes might m one way or other be 
realised He said that he would rather have his 
pension doubled than a grant of a thousand 
pounds , ‘ for,’ said he, ‘ though probably I may 
not hve to receive as much as a thousand pounds, 
a man would have the consciousness that he 
should jiass the remainder of his life in splen- 
dour, how long soever it might be.’ Considermg 
what a moderate proportion an income of six 
liundred x^ounds a year bears to innumerable 
foi tunes in this country, it is worthy of remark 
that a man so truly gieat should thmk it 
splendour 

As an instance of extraordinary hbcrality of 
fiiendship, he told us that Dr Brocklcsby had 
upon this occasion offered him a hundred a year 
for his life A grateful tear started into his eye, 
as he siioke this in a faltering tone 

Sir Joshua and I endeavoured to flatter his 
imagination with agreeable prospects of happi- 
ness in Italy ‘ Nay,’ said he, ‘ I must not 
expect much of that When a man goes to 
It.ily merely to feel how he breathes the air, he 
can enjoy very little ’ 

Oui conversation turned upon living in the 
countiy, which Johnson, whose melancholy mind 
required the dissipation of quick successive 
vaiiety, had habituated himself to consider as a 
kind of mental imprisonment. ‘Yet, sir,’ said 
I, ‘there are many i)eoxile who are content to 
live in the countiy ’ Johnson; ‘Sir, it is in 
the intellectual world as in the idiysical world • 
we are told by natural philosophers that a body 
IS at rest in the place that is fit for it ; they 
who are content to hve m the country, are Jit 
for the country ’ 

Talking of various enjoyments, I argued that 
a refinement of taste was a disadvantage, as they 
who have attained to it must be seldomer pleased 
than those who have no mce discrimination, and 
are therefore satisfied with everything that 
comes in their way Johnson • ‘ Nay, sir ; that 
IS a paltry notion. Endeavour to be as perfect 
as you can in every respect ’ 

I accompanied him, m Sir Joshua Reynolds’! 
coach, to the entry of Bolt Court. He asked me 
whether I would not go with him to his house ; 
I dechned it, from an apprehension that my 
spirits would sink. Wo bade adieu to each 
other affectionately in the carnage. When he 
had got down upon the foot-pavement, he called 
out, ‘Fare you well;’ and without looking 
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back, sprung away with a kind of pathetic 
briskness, if I may use that expression, which 
seemed to indicate a struggle to conceal uneasi- 
ness, and impressed me with a foreboding of 
our long, long separation. 

I remamed one day more m town, to have the 
chance of talking over my negotiation with the 
Lord Chancellor ; but the multiplicity of his 
Lordship’s important engagements did not allow 
of it ; so I left the management of the buamess 
in the hands of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

Soon after this time Dr. Johnson had the 
mortification of being informed by Mrs Thralc, 
that ‘what she supposed he never believed’ 
was true ; namely, that she was actually going 
to marry Signor Piozzi, an Italian music master 
He endeavoured to prevent it ; but m vain. If 
she would publish the whole of the coiTespond- 
ence that passed between Dr Johnson and her 
on the subject, we should have a full view of his 
real sentiments As it is, our judgment must 
bo biassed by that characteristic specimen which 
Sir John Hawkins has given us : ‘ Poor Thrale, 
I thought that either her viitue or her vice 
(meaning, as I understood, by the former the 
love of her children, and by the latter her 
pride) would have restrained her from such a 
marriage. She is now become a subject for her 
enemies to exult over , and for her friends, if 
she has any left, to forget, or pity.’ 

It must bo admitted that Johnson derived a 
considerable portion of happiness from the com- 
forts and elegances which he enjoyed in Mr 
Thrale’s family , but Mrs Thrale assures us he 
was indebted for these to her husband alone, 
who certainly respected lum sincerely. Her 
words are . — 

‘ Veneration for his virtue, reverence for his 
talents, dehght in his conversation, and habitual 
enduiance of a yoke my husband first put upon 
mo, and of which he contentedly boro his share 
for sixteen or seventeen years, made me go on 
BO long with Mr Johnson ; but the iierpctual 
confinement I will own to have been teriifying 
in the fiist years of our fiicndship, and iiksomo 
in the last ; nor could I iiretcnd to suppoit it 
without help, when my coadjutor was no more ’ 

Alas 1 how different is this from the declara- 
tions which I have heard Mrs. Thrale make in 
his lifetime, without a single murmur against 
any pecuharities, or agamst any one circum- 
stance which attended their intimacy 

As a sincere friend of the great man whose 
life I am writing, I thmk it necessary to guard 
my readers against the mistaken notion of Dr 
Johnson’s character which this lady’s Anecdotes 
of him suggest ; for, from the very nature and 
form of her book, ‘it lends deception lighter 
wings to fly.* 

‘Let it be remembered,’ says an eminent 
critic,^ ‘ that she has comprised in a small volume 


• Believed to be Malone. 


all that she could recollect of Dr. Johnson in 
twenty yearSy during which period, doubtless, 
some severe things were said by him ; and they 
who read the book in two hourSy naturally enough 
suppose that his whole conversation was of thi# 
complexion. But the fact is, I have been often 
in his company, and never once heard him say a 
severe thing to any one : and many others can 
attest the same. When he did say a severe 
thing, it was generally extorted by ignorance 
pretending to knowledge, or by extreme vanity 
or affectation. 

‘ Two instances of inaccuracy,’ adds ho, * are 
peculiarly worthy of notice 

‘It IS said. “That natural roughness of his 
manner, so often mentioned, would, notwith- 
standing the regulaiity of his notions, burst 
through them all from time to time ; and he 
once bade a very celcbiatcd lady, who praised 
him with too much zeal perhaps, or perhaps too 
strong an emphasis (which always offended him), 
consider what her flattery was woith, before 
she choked him with it ” 

‘ Now let tlie genuine anecdote be contrasted 
with this — The person thus represented as being 
hai silly treated, though a veiy celebrated lady, 
was then just come to London from an obscuie 
situation in the country. At Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds’s one evening she met Dr Johnson She 
very soon began to pay her court to him m the 
most fulsome stiain “Spare mo, I beseech 
you, dear madam,” was his reply. She still 
laid it on “ Pi ay, madam, let us have no moro 
of this,” he rejoined Not paying any attention 
to these warnings, she continued still hci eulogy 
At length, provoked by this indelicate and lain 
obtrusion of compliment, he exclaimed, ‘ ‘ Doai est 
lady, consider with yourself what your flatteiy 
IS worth before you bestow it so freely ” 

‘ How different does this story appear, when 
accompanied with all those circumstances which 
leally belong to it, but which Mrs Thrale cither 
did not know, or has suppressed I 

‘She says, in another place • “One gentleman, 
however, who dined at a nobleman’s house in 
his company and that of Mr Tin ale, to whom I 
was obhged for the anecdote, was willing to 
enter the lists in defence of King William’s 
character; and having opposed and contradicted 
Johnson two or thieo times, jietulantly enough, 
the master of the house began to feel uneasy, 
and expect disagreeable consequences ; to avoid 
which he said, loud enough for the Doctor to 
hear, — Our friend here has no meaning now m 
all this, except just to relate at club to-morrow 
how he teased Johnson at dinner to-day , thia 
18 all to do himself honour — No, upon my word 
(replied the other), I see no honour m it, what- 
ever you may do — Well, sir (returned Dr. 
Johnson sternly), if you do not see the honour, 
I am sure I feel the disgrace.” 

* This is all sophisticated. Mr. Thrale was not 
in the company, though he might have related 
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the story to Mrs Tlirale. A friend, from whom 
I had the story, was piesent ; and it was not at 
the house of a nobleman On the observation 
being made by the master of the house on a 
gentleman’s contradicting Johnson, that he had 
talked for the honour, etc., the gentleman 
muttered, in a low voice, “ I see no honour in 
it j ” and Dr. J ohnson said nothing ; so all the 
rest (though him trouv^e) is mere garnish * 

I have had occasion several times, in the 
course of this work, to pomt out the incorrect- 
ness of Mrs. Thrale, as to particulars which 
consisted with my own knowledge But indeed 
she has, in fliiipant terms enough, expressed 
her disapprobation of that anxious desire of 
authenticity which prompts a person, who is to 
record conversations, to write them down at the 
moment Unquestionably, if they are to be 
recorded at all, the sooner it is done the better. 
This lady herself says : 

*To recollect, however, and to repeat the 
sayings of Dr. Johnson, is almost all that can 
bo done by the writers of his Life ; as his life, 
at least smee my acquaintance with him, con- 
sisted in little else than talking, when he was 
not employed in some serious piece of work ’ 

She boasts of her havmg kept a commonplace 
book; and we find she noted, at one time or 
other, m a very lively manner, specimens of the 
conversation of Dr. Johnson, and of tliose who 
talked with him ; but had slie done it recently, 
r;hey probably would have been less erioneous; 
and we should have been relieved from those 
disagreeable doubts of their authenticity, with 
which we must now peruse them. 

She says of him 

‘ Ho was the most chaiitable of mortals, 
without being what we call an active fiiend 
Admirable at giving counsel, no man saw his 
way so clearly ; but he ould not stir a fingci 
for the assistance of those to whom he was 
Avilhng enough to give advice ’ 

And agam, on the same page . 

‘If you wanted a slight favour, you must 
apply to people of other dispositions , for not a 
stop would Johnson move to obtain a man a 
vote m a society, to repay a compliment which 
might be useful or pleasmg, to wiite a letter of 
request, etc., or to obtain a hundred pounds 
a year more for a friend who perhaps had 
already two or three No force could urge him 
to diligence, no importunity could conquer his 
lesolution to stand still * 

It IS amazing that one who had such oppor- 
tunities of knowing Dr Johnson, should appear 
80 little acquainted with his real character. I 
am sorry this lady does not advert, that she 
herself contradicts the assertion of his being 
obstinately defective in the petitea mordleSf in 
the httle endearing chanties of social life, in 
conferrmg smaller favours ; for she says ; 

‘Dr. Johnson was liberal enough in granting 
literary assistance to others, I think; and 


innumerable are the piefaces, sermons, lectures, 
and dedications which he used to make for 
people who begged of him.’ 

I am certain that a more active frimd has 
rarely been found in any age. This work, 
which I fondly hope will lescuo his memory 
from obloquy, contains a thousand instances of 
his benevolent exertions in almost every way 
that can be conceived ; and particularly in em- 
ploying his pen with a generous readmess for 
those to whom its aid could be useful Indeed, 
his obliging activity m doing httle offices of 
kindness, both by letters and personal apphea- 
tion, was one of the most remarkable features 
m his character, and for the truth of this I can 
I appeal to a number of his respectable friends, — 
.Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mr. Langton, Mr. Hamil- 
i ton, Mr Burke, Mr. Wmdliam, Mr Malone, 
tlio Biphop of Diomore, Sir William Scott, Sir 
Robert Cliambcrs — And can Mis Thrale forget 
the advertisements which he wioto for her 
husband at the time of his election contest ; the 
epitajihs on him and her mother; the playful 
and even tiiflmg verses, for the amusement of 
her and her daughters , his corresponding with 
her childicn, and cntciing into their minute 
concerns, which shows lam m the most amiable 
light’ 

She relates that— 

‘]\Ir Ch—hn— ley unexpectedly rode up to 
l\Ir Thrale’s carnage, in which Mi Thrale and 
she and Di Johnson were travelling; that he 
paid them all his proper compliments, but ob- 
serving that Dr. Johnson, who was reading, did 
not see him, tapped him gently on the shoulder. 
“ ’Tis Mr Ch — lm--lcy,” says my husband. 
“Well, sir — and what if it is Mr Ch — Im— ley?” 
says the other sternly, just hfting his eyes a 
moment from his book, and ictuinuig to it agam 
with lenewed avidity ’ 

This surely conveys a notion of Johnson, ds if 
ho had been giossly rude to Mr. Cholmonde- 
ley,^ a gentleman whom he always loved and 
esteemed If, therefoie, there was an absolute 
necessity for mentioning the story at all, it 
might have been thought that her tenderness 
for Dr Johnson’s character would have disposed 
her to state anythmg that could soften it Why, 
then, is thcie a total silence as to what Mr. 
Cholraondcley told her’ — that Johnson, who 
had known liim from his cailiest years, havmg 
been made sensible of wliat had doubtless a 
stiango apiiearance, took occasion, when he 
afterwards met him, to make a very courteous 
and kind apology. There is another httle cir- 
cumstance which I cannot but remark. Her 
book was pubhshed in 1785. She had then m 
her iiossession a letter fiom Dr. Johnson, dated 


* George James Cholmondeley, Esq , grandson of 
George, third Earl of Cholmondeley, and one of the 
Commissioners of Excise, — a gentleman respected for 
his abilities and elegance of manners —Boswell. 
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in 1777, which begins thus : * Cholmondeley’s 
story shocks me, if it be true, which I can 
hardly think, for I am utterly unconscious of it ; 
I am very sorry, and very much ashamed.* 
Why then publish the anecdote ? Or if she did, 
why not add the circumstances, with which she 
was well acquamted ? 

In his social intercourse she thus describes 
him : 

‘ Ever musing till he was called out to converse, 
and conversing till the fatigue of his fi lends, 
or the promptitude of his own temper to take 
offence, consigned him back again to silent 
meditation.’ 

Yet m the same book she tolls us : 

‘lie was, however, seldom inchned to be 
silent, when any moial or htcrary question was 
started ; and it was on such occasions that, like 
the sage in RassdaSy he spoke, and attention 
M atched his hiis ; he reasoned, and conviction 
closed his periods * 

Ills conversation, indeed, was so far from ever 
fatiguing his fuends, that they regretted when 
it was inteirupted or ceased, and could exclaim, 
in Milton’s language, — 

‘With thee conversing, I forget all time ’ 

I ccitainly, then, do not claim too much in 
behalf of my illustrious friend in saying, tliat 
however smart and entertaiiimg Mrs Thralc’s 
Anecdotes aie, they must not be held as good 
evidence against him ; for wherever an instance 
of harshness and seventy is told, I beg leave to 
doubt its pci feet authenticity ; foi though there 
may ha\ e been some foundation for it, yet, like 
that of his reproof to the ‘ veiycclcbi abed lady,’ 
it may be so exhibited in the nariation as to be 
very unlike the real fact. 

The evident tendency of the following anec- 
dote is to rejuesent Dr Johnson as extiemely 
deficient in affection, tenderness, or even com- 
mon civility — 

‘ 'When I one day lamented the loss of a first 
cousin killed in Ameiica, — “ Piithee, my dear,” 
said he, “have done with canting , how would 
the woild be the worse for it, I may ask, if all 
your relations \veie at once spitted like larks 
and roasted foi I’lcsto’s supper’ ” (Presto -was 
the dog that lay undei the table while we 
t.ilked )’ 

I suspect this too of exaggeration and distoi- 
tion I allow that he made her an angry speech ; 
but let the circumstances fairly appcvir, as told 
by Mr. Baretti, who was present : — 

‘Mrs, Thrale, while supping very heartily 
upon larks, laid down her knife and fork, and 
abruptly exclaimed, “ Oh, my dear Johnson, do 
you know what has happened ? The last letters 
fiom abroad have brought us an account that 
our poor cousin’s head was taken off bj’’ a 
cannon ball.” Johnson, who was shocked both 
at the fact, and her light, unfeeling manner of 
mentioning it, replied, “ Madam, it would give 
you very little concern if all your relations were 


spitted like those larks, and drest for Presto’t 
supper.”* ‘ 

It IS with concern that I find myself obliged 
to animadvert on the inaccuracies of Mrs. 
Piozzi’s Anecdotes y and perhaps I may be 
thought to have dwelt too long upon her little 
collection. But as, from Johnson’s long resi- 
dence under Mr Thrale’s roof, and lus intimacy 
with her, the account which she has given of 
him may have made an unfavourable and unjust 
impression, my duty, as a faithful biographer, 
has obliged me reluctantly to perform this un- 
plcasing task. 

CHAPTER LXII. 

1781. 

Having left the pious negotiation y as I called 
it, m the best hands, I shall here inseit what 
1 elates to it Johnson wrote to Sir J oshua Rey- 
nolds, on July G, as follows . — ‘ I am going, I 
hojic in a few days, to try the air of Derbyshire, 
but hope to see you before I go. Let me, how- 
ever, mention to you what I have much at heai-t. 
-—If the Chancellor should contmue his atten- 
tion to Mr Boswell’s request, and confer with 
you on the means of relieving my languid state, 
I am veiy desirous to avoid the appearance of 
asking money upon false pretences I desire 
you to rci)ie'3cnt to his Loidshii), what, as soon 
as it 13 suggested, he will perceive to be reason- 
able, — That if I grow much worse, I shall be 
afiaid to leave my physicians, to suffer the in- 
conveniences of tiavel, and pine m the solitude 
of a foreign countiy , — that, if I grow much bet- 
ter, of winch indeed there is now little appeal - 
ance, I shall not wish to leave my friends and 
my domestic comforts ; for I do not travel for 
ideasuro or cui losity ; yet if I should recover, 
ciiiiosity would revive. — In my present state, I 
.an dcsii ous to make a struggle for a little longei 
life, and hope to obtain some help from a softer 
climate Do for me what > ou can * He wrote 
to me, July 2G — ‘ I ivish youi aftaiis could have 
l^eimittcd a longer and continued exertion of 


* Upon mentioning this> to my friend Mr Wilkes, 
he, with his usual readiness, pleasantly matched it 
with the following sentimental anecdote —He was in- 
vited by a joung man of fashion at Pans to sup with 
him and a lady who had been for sonic time his mis- 
tress, but with whom he was going to part He said to 
Mr Wilkes that he ically felt \ cry much for her, she was 
in such distress, and that ho meant to make her a pre- 
sent of two hundred louis-d’ors Mr Wilkes observed 
the behaviour of mademoiscllo, who sighed indeed very 
piteously, and assumed e\ cry pathetic air of grief, but 
ate no less than tlirce Fiench pigeons, which are as 
large as English parti idges, besides other things Mr 
Wilkes whispered the gentleman, *Wo often say in 
England, Excessive sorrow is eocceeding dry , but I never 
heard. Excessive sorrow is exceeding hungry Perhaps 
one hundred will do ’ The gentleman took the hint.— 
Boswell 
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your zeal and kindness. They that have your 
kindness may want your ardour. In the mean- 
time I am very feeble, and very dejected.* 

By a letter from Sir Joshua Reynolds I was 
informed that the Lord Chancellor had called 
on him, and acquainted him that the applica- 
tion had not been successful ; but that his Lord 
ship, after speaking highly in praise of Johnson, 
as a man who was an honour to his country, ^ 
desired Sir Joshua to let him know, that on , 
granting a mortgage of Ins pension, he should 
diawon his Lordship to the amount of five or 
six hundred pounds , and that his Lordship ex- 
plained the meaning of the mortgage to be, 
that he wished the business to bo conducted 
in such a manner that Dr Johnson should 
appear to be under the least possible obligation 
Sir Josliua mentioned that he had by the same 
post communicated all this to Dr. Johnson. 

How Johnson was affected upon the occasion 
will appear from what he wrote to Sir Joshua 
Reynolds • — 

‘Ashbourne, 9 

* Many words, I hope, are not necessary be- , 
tween you and me, to convmce you what grati- | 
tude 18 excited m my heart by the Chancellor’s 
libeiality, and your kind offices . . . 

‘ I have enclosed a letter to the Chancellor, 
which, when you have read it, you will be 
pleased to seal with a head, or any other 
general seal, and convey it to him Had I sent 
it directly to him, I should have seemed to 
overlook the favour of your intervention.* 

‘ TO THE LORD HIGH CHANCELLOR ' 

‘ September 1784. 

‘ My Lord, — After a long and not inattentive 
observation of mankind, the generosity of your 
Lordship’s offer raises in me not less wonder 
than gratitude Bounty so liberally bestowed, 

I should gladly receive, if my condition made 
it necessary ; for to such a mmd, who would 
not be proud to own his obligations’ But it 
has pleased God to restore me to so great a 
measure of health, that if I should now appro- 
priate so much of a fortune destined to do good, 

I could not escape fiom myself the charge of 
advancing a false claim. My journey to the 
Continent, though I once thought it necessary, 
was never much encouraged by my physicians , 
and I was veiy desirous that your Lordship 
should be told of it by Sir Joshua Reynolds, as 
an event very uncertain ; for if I grow much 

> Sir Joshua Reynolds, on account of the excellence 
both of the sentunent and expression of this letter, 
took a copy of it, which he showed to some of his 
friends , one of whom, who admired it, being allowed 
to peruse it leisurely at home, a copy was made, and 
found its way mto the newspapers and magazines It 
was transcribed with some inaccuracies I pnnt it 
from the originsd draft in Johnson’s own handwriting 
—Boswell. 


better, I should not be willing, if much worse^ 
not able, to migrate Your Lordship was first 
solicited without my knowledge; but when I 
was told that you were pleased to honour me 
with your patronage, I did not expect to hear 
of a refusal. Yet, as I have had no long time 
to brood hope, and have not noted in imaginary 
opulence, this cold recejition has been scarce 
a disappointment; and, from your Lordship’s 
kindness, I have received a benefit which only 
men like you are able to bestow. I shall now 
hve mihi carior^ with a higher opinion of my 
own merit — I am, my Loid, your Lordship’s 
most obliged, most grateful, and most humble 
servant, ‘Sam Johnson.* 

Upon this unexpected failure I abstain from 
presuming to make any remarks, or to offer any 
conjectures 

Having, after repeated reasonings, brought 
Dr. Johnson to agree to my removing to 
London, and even to furnish me with argu- 
ments m favour of what he had opposed, I 
wrote to him requesting he would write them 
for me ; he \\ as so good as to comidy, and I 
shall extract that part of his letter to me of 
Juno 11, as a proof how well he could exhibit a 
cautious yet encouraging \icw of it • 

‘ I remember, and entreat you to remember, 
that virtus est vUium fugere, the first approach 
to riches is secunty from poveity The condi- 
tion upon which you have my consent to settle 
in London is, that your expense nevei exceeds 
your annual income Fixing this basis of 
sccunty, you cannot bo hurt, and you may be 
very much advanced The loss of your Scottish 
business, which is all that you can lose, is not 
to be reckoned as any equivalent to tho hopes 
and possibihties that open here upon you If 
you succeed, the question of i^iudcnco is at an 
end, everybody will think that done right 
which ends happily ; and though your expecta- 
tions, of which I would not advise you to talk 
too much, should not be totally answcicd, you 
can hardly fail to get fi lends who will do for 
you all that yourpicscnt situation allows you 
to hope ; and if, after a few years, you should 
return to Scotland, you will return with a 
mind supplied by various conversation, and 
many opportunities of inquiry, with much 
knowledge and mateiials for reflection and 
instruction.* 

Let us now contemplate Johnson, thirty years 
after the death of his wife, still retaining for her 
all the tenderness of affection. 

* TO THE REVEREND MR BAGSHAW, AT 
BROMLEY. 

*Jul7jl2, 1784. 

‘ Sir, — ^Perhaps you may remember, that in 
the year 1753 you committed to the ground my 
dear wife. I now entreat your permission to 
lay a stone upon her ; and have sent the inscrip- 
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tion, that, if you find it proper, you may signify 
your allowance. 

‘ You will do me a great favour by showing 
the place where she lies, that the stone may 
piotect her remains. 

* Mr. Kyland will wait on you for the inscrip- 

tion,* and procure it to be engraved You will 
easily believe that I shiink from this mournful 
office When it is done, if I have strength 
remaining, I will visit Biomley once again, and 
p xy you part of the respect to which you have 
a right fiom, reveiend sir, your most humble 
seivaiit, ‘ Sam. Johnson.* 

On the same Jay he wrote to Mr Langton • — 

* I cannot but tliink that in my languid and 
anxious state I have some reason to complain 
til at T receive from you neither inquiry nor 
consolation You know how mucli I value your 
fiienJship, and with what confidence 1 expect 
your kindness, if I wanted any act of tenderness 
that you could pel form ; at least, if you do not 
know it, I think your ignoiance is youi own 
fault. Yet how long is it that I have lived 
almost in your neighbourhood without the least 
notice ’ — I do not, howevei, consider this neglect 
as particulaily shown to mo ; I hear two of 
your most v.iluable fi lends make the some com- 
pliint But why are all thus overlooked ’ You 
aie not oppressed by sickness ; you are not dis- 
tracted by business , if you are sick, you are 
sick of leisure : — And allow yourself to be told 
th it no disc ise is more to be dreaded or avoided 
Bather to do nothing than to do good, is the 
lowest state of a degraded mind. Boileau says 
to his pupil, 

“ Que les vers ne soiont pas votro 6terncl emploi, 
CuUivcz VOS amis " 

That voluntary debility, which modern language 
IS content to teim indolence, will, if it is not 
counteracted by resolution, render m time the 
strongest faculties lifeless, and turn the flame to 
the smoke of viitue — I do not expect nor <lesire 
to see you, because I am much pleased to find 
that your mother stays so long with you, and I 
should think you neither elegant nor giateful 
if you did not study hei gratification — You will 
pay my respocts to both the ladies, and to all 
the young people — I am going noithward for 
a while, to tiy what help the country can give 
me ; but if you will wiite, the letter will come 
after me ’ 

Next day he set out on a ]aunt to Staffordshire 
and Dcibysliiie, flattering hiinselt that he might 
be in some degiee relieved 

Bluing his absence from London he kept up a 
correspondence with seveial of his friends, from 
winch I shall select wliat appears to me jiroper 
for publication, without attending nicely to 
chronological order, 

> Printed m his works. —Bos wtnu 


To Dr. Biocklesby he writes : — 

‘Ashbourne, July 20. 

‘ Tlie kind attention which you have so long 
shown to my health and hapiuness makes it as 
much a debt of giatitude as a call of interest, to 
give you an account of what befalls me, when 
accident removes me from your immediate care. 
— The journey of the first day was performed 
with very little sense of fatigue , the second day 
brought mo to Lichfield, without much lassi- 
tude ; but I am afraid that I could not have 
borne such violent agitation for many days to- 
gether Tell l)r. Heberden, that in the coach 
I read Cicn omanus, which I concluded as I 
entered Lichfield My affection and understand- 
ing went along with Erasmus, except that once 
or twice ho somewliat unskilfully entangles 
Cicero’s civil or moial with his rlietoiical cha- 
racter— I stayed five days at Lichfield, but, 
being unable to walk, had no great xdeasure, 
and yesterday (lOth) I came hither, where I am 
to try what air and attention can perform — Of 
any impiovemcnt m my health I cannot yet 
idease myself with the perception .... 
— The asthma has no abatement. Oxuates stop 
the fit, so as that I can sit and sometimes lie 
easy, but they do not now procure me the power 
of motion ; and I am afraid that my geneial 
strength of body does not increase The weather, 
indeed, is not benign , but how low is he sunk 
whoso strength depends upon the wcathei • — I 
am now looking into Floyer, who lived with his 
asthma to almost his ninetieth year His book 
by want of order is obscure ; and liis asthma, 
I think, not of the same kind with nnno 
Something, however, I may perhaps leain — 
IMy axix^etitc still continues keen enough , and, 
what I consider as a symptom of radical health, 
I have a voracious delight in raw summer fi uit, 
of which I was less eager a few years ago — You 
will be pleased to communicate this account to 
Dr Ilebeiden, and if anything is to be done, let 
me have your joint oxnnion — 'Now—abUe cane I 
let me inquiie after the Club 

‘ July 31 Not recollecting that Dr Hcbei den 
might he at Windsor, I thought your letter long 
m coming But }ou know, uoatara petantur, 
the letter which I so muchdesiied tells me th.it 
I have lost one of my best and tendeicst fi lends * 
My comfort is, that he appeared to live like a 
man that had always bef 01 e his eyes the fragility 
of our x>iesent existence, and was tbeiefoie, I 
liox>e, not unincpaicd to meet his Judge — Your 
attention, deal sir, and tliat of Dr Hebei den, 
to niy health is extremely kind. I am loth to 
think that I grow worse , and cannot fairly 
Xuove, even to my own paitiality, that I glow 
much better.* 

‘August 5. I return you thanks, dear sir, 

* At the Essex Head, Essex Street —Boswell, 

* Ml Allen, the printer —Boswell. 
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for your unweaned attention, both medicinal 
and fnendly, and hope to prove the effect of 
your care by hving to acknowledge it.* 

‘ August 12 Pray be so kind as to have me 
In your thoughts, and mention my case to others 
as you have opportunity. I seem to myself 
neither to gam nor lose strength. I have lately 
tiled milk, but have yet found no advantage, 
and I am afraid of it merely as a hquid My 
appetite is still good, which I know is dear Dr. 
Heberden’s critciion of the vn vitce — As we can- 
not now see each other, do not omit to write j 
for you cannot think with what warmth of ex- 
pectation I reckon the hours of a post-day * 
‘August 14. I have hitherto sent you only 
melancholy letters , you will be glad to hear 
some better account. Yesterday the asthma 
remitted, perceptibly remitted, and I moved 
with more ease than I have enjoyed for many 
weeks May God continue His mercy — This 
account I would not delay, because I am not a 
lover of complaints, or complainers, and yet I 
have, since we parted, uttcied nothing till now 
but tenor and soirow Write to me, dear sir * 
‘August 16 Better, I hope, and better 
My le&piiation gets moie and more ease and 
libcity I went to church yesterday, after a 
very liberal dinner, without any inconvenience , 
it IS indeed no long walk, but I never walked it 
without difficulty, since I came, before . . . 
The intention was only to ovei power the seem- 
ing vih incitue ot the pectoial and pulmonaiy 
muscles I arn favoured with a degree of case 
that very much delights mo, and do not desi)aii 
of another race up the staus of the Academy — 
If I were, however, of a humour to see, or to 
show the state of my body, on the dark side, I 
might say, 

“ Quid te (xempta juvat epulis de plunhus una?” * 

Die nights are still sleepless, and the water 
ri^es, though it does not rise very last Let us, 
liowovci, icjoice in all the good that we liave 
The remission of one disease will enable natuie 
to combat the rest — The squills I have not ne 
glected , foi I have taken more than a hundred 
diops a day, and one day took two hundred and 
fifty, which, according to the popular equivalent 
of a diop to a giain, is more than half an ounce 
— I thank you, dear sir, for your attention in 
ordering the medicines ; your attention to me 
has never failed If the virtue of medicmes 
could be enforced by the benevolence of the 
piesciiber, how soon should I be well I ’ 

‘August 19. The relaxation of the asthma 
still continues, yet I do not trust it wholly to 
itself, but soothe it now and then with an opiate 
I not only perform the perpetual act of respira 
tion with less labour, but I can walk with fewer 
Intervals of rest and with gi eater fieedom of 
■action I never thought well of Dr. James’s 

> Herat Epist ii. 212 — Bosweli^. 


compounded medicines ; his mgredients ajiiiear 
to me sometimes inefficacious and trifling, and 
I sometimes heterogeneous and destructive of 
each other. This prescription exlubits a com- 
position of about three hundred and tlmty 
grains, in which there are four grains of emetio 
tartar, and six drops [of] thebaic tincture. Ho 
that writes thus, surely writes for show. Tho 
basis of his medicine is the gum ammoniacum, 
which dear Dr Lawrence used to give, but of 
which I never saw any effect. Wo will, if you 
please, lot this medicine alone The squills 
have cveiy suffrage, and in the squills wo will 
rest for the present ’ 

‘ August 21 The kindness which you show, 
by having me in your thoughts upon all occa- 
sions, will, I hope, always fill my heart with 
giatitude Be pleased to return my thanks to 
fcJii Geoige Baker, for the consideiation which 
he has bestowed upon me — Is tins the balloon 
that has been so long expected, this balloon to 
which I subsciibed, but without payment? It 
IS pity that pliilosopliers have been disap- 
Iiointcd, and shame that they have been cheated , 
but I know not well how to pi event either Of 
this experiment I have read notlung Where 
was it exhibited ^ and wlio was the man that lan 
away with so much money ’ Continue, dear sir, 
to write often and luAie at a time, for none of 
your prescriptions opeiatc to their piopei uses 
more ceitamly than your Ictteis operate as 
cordials * 

‘August 26 I suffered you to escape last 
I)ost without a letter but you arc not to expect 
such indulgence very often , for I wiite not so 
much because I have aiiytlnngto say, as because 
I hope for an answer , and the vacancy of my 
life hero makes a letter of great value — I have 
here little company and little amuse ment, and 
thus abandoned to the confccmjdationof my own 
miseiies, I am something gloomy and dcpicsscd; 
this too I resist as I can, and find opium, I think, 
useful ; but I seldom take moie than one gram. 
— Is not this strange weather ’ Winter ab- 
sorbed the spring, and now autumn is come 
before we have had summer But let not our 
kindness for each otlicr imitate the mconstancy 
of the seasons * 

‘ Sept 2 Mr Wmdham has been hpre to see 
mo ; he came, I think, forty miles out of his 
way, and stayed about a day and a half , jit r- 
h.qis I make the time sliortcr than it was Such 
conversation I shall not have again till I come 
back to the regions of literature , and there 
Windham is, i7iter UcUas^ Lana ininores * He 
then mentions the effects of certain medicines, 
as taken : ‘ Nature is recovering its original 
powers, and the functions returning to their 


* It is remarkable that so good a Latin scholar aa 
Johnson should have been so inattentive to the metre, 
as by mistake to have written stdlas instead ol iffim, 
— Boswell. 
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proper state. God continue His meicios, and 
grant me to use them rightly.* 

‘Sept. 9. Do you know the Duke and 
Duchess of Devonshire? And have you ever 
seen Chatsworth? I was at Chatsworth on 
Monday ; I had seen it before, but never when 
its owners were at home I was very kindly 
received, and honestly pressed to stay ; but I 
told them that a sick man is not a fit mm ate of 
a great house. But 1 hope to go again some 
time * 

‘ Sept. 11. I think nothing grows worse, but 
all rather better, except sleep, and that of late 
has been at its old pranks Last evening I felt, 
what I had not known for a long time, an incli- 
nation to walk for amusement ; I took a short 
walk, and came back again ncitlier bieathless 
nor fatigued This has been a gloomy, fiigid, 
ungenial summei , but of late it seems to mend 
I liear the heat sometimes mentioned, but I do 
not feel it ; 

Prceterca minimns gelido jam in corpore sanguis 

Febre calct sola *' * 

I hope, however, with good help, to find means 
of supporting a winter .it home, and to hear and 
tell at the Club what is doing, and wli it ought 
to be doing, in the world I have no company 
here, and shall natuially come home hungiy for 
conversation To wish you, dear sir, more lei- 
sure, would not bo kind j but what leisuie you 
have, you must bestow upon me * 

‘ ^ept 16 I have now let you alone for a 
long time, having indeed little to say. You 
chaige mo somewhat unjustly with luxury. At 
Chatswoith, you should remember that I havo 
3aten but once ; and the doctor, with whom I 
live, follows a milk diet I grow no fatter, 
though my stomach, if it be not di&tuibed by 
physic, never fails mo I now grow weary of 
solitude, and think of removing next week to 
Lichfield — a place of more society, but other- 
wise of less convenience When I am settled I 
shall write again Of the hot weather that you 
mentioned, we have [not] had m Derbyshire 
very much, and for myself I seldom feel heat, 
and suppose that my frigidity is the effect of 
my distemper; a supposition which naturally 
leads me to hope that a hotter climate may be 
usefuL But I hope to st.md another Enghsh 
winter.* 

‘ Lichfield, Sept 29. On one day I had three 
letters about the air-balloon . yours was far the 
best, and has enabled me to impait to my fiionds 
m the country an idea of this species of amuse- 
ment. In amusement, mere amusement, I am 
afraid it must end ; for I do not find that its 
couise can be directed so as that it should serve 
any purposes of communication • and it can give 
no new intelligence of the state of the air at 
different heights, till they have ascended above 
the height of mountains, which they seem never 

* Juvenal, Sat x. 217 —Boswell. 


likely to do. I came hither on the 27th. How 
long I shall stay, I have not determined. My 
dropsy is gone, and my asthma is much re- 
mitted ; but I have felt myself a httle declining 
these two days, or at least to-day; but such 
vicissitudes must bo expected. One day may be 
worse than another ; but this last month is far 
better than the former • if the next should be 
as much better than this, I shall run about the 
town on my own legs * 

‘ October 6 The fate of the balloon I do not 
much lament ; to make new balloons, is to re- 
peat the jest agam Wo now know a method of 
mounting into the air, and, I think, are not 
likely to know more The vehicles can serve no 
use till we can guide them ; and they can gratify 
no cmiosity till we mount with them to greater 
heights than we can reach without ; till we rise 
above the tops of the highest mountains, which 
we have yet not done We know the state of the 
air in all its regions, to the top of Teneriffe, and 
thercfoie learn nothing fiom those who navigate 
a balloon below the clouds The first experiment, 
however, was bold, and deseivcd applause and 
reward But since it has been performed, and 
its event is known, I had rather now find a 
medicine that can case an asthma * 

‘Octobei 25. You write to mo with a zeal 
that animates, and a tenderness that melts me. 
I am not afraid either of ajouineyto London, 
or a residence in it. I came down with little 
fatigue, and am now not weaker In the smoky 
atmosphere I was delivered from the dropsy, 
whicli I consider as the original and radical dis- 
ease Tlie town is my element there are my 
fi lends, there arc my books, to which I have not 
yet bid farewell, and there arc my amusements 
Sir Joshua told me long ago that my vocation 
was to public hfe, and I hope still to keep my 
station, till God shall bid me Go in peace' 

‘ TO MR nOOLB. 

‘ Ashbourne, Av^ 7. 

‘ Since I was hero, I have two little letters 
from you, and havo not had the gratitude to 
write. But every man is most free with his 
best friends, because he does not suppose that 
they can suspect him of intentional incivility. 
One reason for my omission is, that being in a 
place to which you aie wholly a stranger, I have 


* His love of London continually appears In a 
letter fioin him to Mrs Smait, wife oi liis fiiend the 
poet, which IS published m a well-written life of him, 
prefixed to an edition of his Poems in 1791, there is 
the following sentence — ‘ To one that has passed so 
many years in the pleasures and opulence of London, 
there are few places that c in give much delight.* 

Once, upon reading tliat line in the curious epitapll 
quoted in the S'pcctator, 

* Born in New England, did in London die,* 
he laughed, and said, ‘ I do not wonder at this. It 
would have been strange, if boin in London, he lUMf 
died m New England ’ — Boswell. 
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no topics of correspondence. If you had any 
knowledge of Ashbourne, I could tell you of two 
Ashbourne men, who being last week condemned 
at Derby to bo hanged for a robbery, went and 
hanged themselves in their cell. But this, how- 
ever it may supply us with talk, is nothing to 
you. Your kindness, I know, would make you 
glad to hear some good of me, but I have not 
much good to tell ; if I grow not worse, it is all 
that I can say I hope Mis Hoole receives 
more heli) from her migration Make her my 
compliments, and wiite again to, dear sir, your 
affectionate sei v int ’ 

‘ Aug 13 I thank you for your affectionate 
letter I hojio wo sliall both be the better for each 
other’s fncuidship, and I hope we shall not very 
quickly bo parted Tell ]\Ir Nichols that I shall 
be glad of lus correspondence, when his business 
allows him a little remission , though to wish 
him less business, that I may have more plea- 
sure, would be too selfish To pay for scats at 
the balloon is not veiy necessary, because in less 
than a minute, they who gaze at a mile’s dis- 
tance will see all that can bo seen About the 
wings I am of yoni mind , they cannot at all 
assist it, nor I tliink regulate its motion I am 
now grown somewhat easier in my body, but my i 
mind IS sometimes depressed. About the Club j 
I am in no gieat pain The forfeitures go on, | 
and the house, I hear, is impiovedfor our future 
meetings. I hoiio we shall meet often and sit 
long ’ I 

‘Sept 4 Your letter was, indeed, long in 
coming, but it was vei y welcome Oui acquaint- 
ance has now subsisted long, and our recollec- 
tion of each other involves a great space, and 
many little occurrences, which melt the thoughts 
to tenderness. Write to mo, therefore, as fre- 
quently as you can I hear from Dr Brocklesby 
and Mr Ryland, that the Club is not crowded 
I hope we shall enhven it when wmter brmgs 
us together.* 

‘ TO DR. BURNET. 

* August 2 

* The weather, you know, has not been balmy , 

I am now reduced to think, and am at last con- 
tent to talk of the weather Pride must have a 
fall ^ I have lost dear INIr Allen , and wherever 
I turn, the dead or the dying meet my notice. 


* There was no information for which Dr Johnson 
was less grateful tlian for that which concerned the 
weather It was m allusion to his impatieiico with 
tliose who were reduced to keep conversation alive by 
observations on the weather, that he applied the old 
proverb to himself If any one of lus intimate ac- 
quaintance told him it was hot or cold, wet or dry, 
windy or calm, he would stop them, by saying, ‘ Poll • 
poll I you are telling us that of which none but men in 
a mine or a dungeon can be ignoiant Let us bear 
with patience, or eii|oy In quiet, elementary changes, 
whether for the better or the worse, as they arc never 
icocta. Buans: V. 


I and force my attention upon misery and mor- 
I tality. Mrs. Burney’s escape from so much 
danger, and her ease after so much pain, throws, 
however, some radiance of hope upon the gloomy 
prospect May her lecoveiy be perfect, ami her 
continuance long I struggle hard for life I 
take physic, and take air , my friend’s chariot 
IS always ready We have run this morning 
twenty-four miles, and could run foi-ty - eight 
more But wlw can run the race vnth death ? ’ 

‘ Sept 4 [Concerning a iinvatc transaction, m 
which his opinion was asked, and aftci giving it 
he makes the following reflections, which arc ap- 
plicable on other occasions ] Nothing deserves 
more compassion than wrong conduct with good 
moaning, than loss or obloquy suffeicd by one 
who, as he is conscious only of good intentions, 
wonders why ho loses that kindness which he 
wishes to preserve , and not knowing lus own 
fault, if, as may sometimes happen, nobody will 
tell bun, goes on to offend by lus endeavours to 
please. I am delighted by finding that our opi- 
nions are tlie same You will do me a real kind- 
ness by continuing to wiite. A post-day bag 
now been long a day of recieation ’ 

‘ Nov 1 Oui con cspondence paused for want 
of topics I bad said what I had to say on the 
matter proposed to my consideiation , and 
nothing remained but to tell you, that I waked 
or slept , that I was moie or less sick I diew 
iny thoughts in upon myself, and supposed yours 
employed upon your book That your book has 
been delayed I am glad, since you have gamed 
an opportunity of being more exact Of tlie 
caution necess.uym adjusting nanatives there 
IS no end Some tell what they do not know, 
that they may not seem ignoiant, and others 
from mere indifference about tiuth All tiuth 
is not, mdeed, of equal impoitance , but if little 
violations are allowed, every violation will m 
time be thought little , ami a wiiter should keep 
liimself vigilantly on his guard against the fiist 
temptations to negligence or supmeiicss I had 
ceased to wiite, because respecting you I had 
no more to say, and respecting myself could say 
little good I cannot boast of advancement, and 
mease of convalescence it may bo said, with few 
exceptions, non progj cdi est rctp edt I hope I 
may be excepted IMy gieat difficulty was with 
my sweet Fanny,' who, by her artifice of inseit- 
ing her letter in youis, had given me a precept 
of frugality which I was not at libeity to neglect ; 
and I know not who were in town under whose 
cover I could send my letter. I lejoice to hear 
that you are so well, and have a delight par- 
ticularly sympathetic m the recoveiy of Lira. 
Burney.* 

‘ TO MB. LANOTON. 

* August 25, 

* The kindness of your last letter, and my 
omission to answer it, begin to give you, even in 


* The celebrated Miss Fanny Burney —Boswell. 
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my opinion, a right to recriminate, and to charge 
me with forgetfulness for the absent I will 
therefore delay no longer to give an account of 
myself, and wish I could relate what would 
please either myself or my fnend — On July 13 
I left London, partly in hojie of help from new 
air and change of place, and partly excited by 
the sick man’s impatience of the present I got 
to Lichfield in a stage vehicle, with very little 
fatigue, in two days, and had the consolation 
to find, that since my last visit my three old 
ac(iuaintances are all dead — July 20, I went to 
Ashbourne, wliere I have been till now, the 
house in which we live is repaiiing I live in 
too much solitude, and am often deeply dejected 
I wish we wcic nearer, and rejoice in your re- 
moval to London A friend at once cheerful 
and serious is a great acquisition Let us not 
neglect one another for the little time which 
riovidence allows us to hope — Of ifiy health I 
cannot tell you what my wishes jiei suaded me 
to expect, that it is much improved by the 
season or by remedies I am sleejiless , my legs 
grow weary with a very few steps, and the 
water breaks its bound iiies in some degicc 
The asthma, howevei, has remitted ; my breath 
IS still much obstiucted, but is moie free than 
it xvas Nights of watchfulness pi oduce torpid 
days I re id very little, though I am alone , for 
I am tempted to supply in tlie day what I lost 
in bed Qdiis is my history , like all other 
histones, a nariative of misciy Yet am I so 
much better than m the beginning of the yeai, ! 
that I ought to be asliamed of complaining I 
now sit and wnte with very httle sensibility of 
pun or we ikncss , but when I use I shall find 
my logs betraying me Of the money which 
you mentioned, I have no immediate need. 
Keep it, lio\vc\ci, for me, unless some exigence 
rcquiics it Yoiii papeis I will show you cei- 
tainly, when you would see them , but I am a 
little angiy at you for not keeping minutes of 
your own acaptuvi et expcnsuni, and think a 
little time might be spaied from Aiistophanes 
foi the rc<i familiar cs Forgive me, fori mean 

well I hope, dear sii, tliat you and Xady 
Kothes, and all the young people, too many tt> 
enuiueiato, are well and liai)py. God bless you 
all ’ 

* TO MB WINDHAM. 

‘ Auqust 

* The tenderness with which you have been 
pleased to treat mo, through my long illness, 
neither liealth nor sickness can, I hope, make 
me foigct , and you are not to suppose, that after 
we parted you wei e no longer in my mind But 
what can a sick man say, but that he is sick? His 
thoughts are necessarily concentred in himself 
he neither receives nor can give delight ; his 
inquiiies are after alleviations of pain, and his 
elFoits are to catch some momentary comfort — 
Though I am now in the neighbourhood of the 
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Peak, you must expect no account of its 
wonders, of its lulls, its waters, its caverns, or 
its mines ; but I will toll you, dear sir. what I 
hope you will not hear with less satisfaction, 
that foi about a week past my asthma has been 
less afflictive.’ 

‘Lichfield, October 2. 

‘I BELIEVE you had been long enough ac- 
quainted with the phcenoincna of sickness, not 
to he surprised that a sick man wishes to be 
where he is not, and where it appears to every- 
body but himself that he might easily be, 
without having the resolution to remove I 
thought Ashbourne a solitary place, but did not 
come hither till last Monday — I have liere more 
company, but my health has for this list week 
not advanced ; and in the languor of disease how 
little can be done’ Whither or wlien I shall 
make my next remove, I cannot tell; but 1 
entreat you, dear sir, to let me know, fiom 
time to time, where you may be found, for your 
lesidence is a vciy powerful attiactive to, sir, 
your most humble servant.’ 

‘ TO MR PERKINS 

* Lichfield, Oct 4, 1784. 

* Dear Sir, — I cannot but flatter myself that 
your kindness for me will make you glad to 
know where I am, and in what state 

‘I have been stniggling very haul with my 
diseases My breath has been very much ob- 
structed, and the water has attempted to en- 
croach upon mo. again. I past the first part of 
the summer at Oxford, afteiwaids I went to 
Lichfield, thence to Aslibourno, in Derbyshire, 
and a week ago I returned to luchfield 

‘ My breath is now much easier, and the water 
is in a great measure run away, so that I hope to 
sec you again before winter 

‘ Please make my compliments to Mrs Per- 
kins, and to Mr and Mis Barclay. I am, dear 
sir, your most humble seivant, 

‘Sam Johnson.* 

‘ TO THE right HON WILLIAM GERARD 
HAMILTON. 

‘ Lichfield, Oct 20, 1784. 
‘Dear Sir, — Considering what reason you 
gave me in the spring to conclude that you took 
pait in whatever good or evil might befall me, I 
ought not to have omitted so long the account 
which I am now about to give you — My disease^ 
are an asthma and a dropsy, and what is less 
cm able, seventy-five. Of the dropsy, in the 
beginning of tho summer, or m the spring, I 
recovered to a degree which struck with wonder 
both me and my physicians . the asthma now 
is likewise, for a time, very much relieved. I 
went to Oxford, where tho asthma was very 
tyrannical, and the diopsy began again to 
threaten me ; but seasonable physic stopped the 
inundation. 1 then returned to London, and m 
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July took a resolution to visit Staffordshire and 
Deibyshirc, where I am yet struggling with my 
disease. The dropsy made another attack, and 
was not easily ejected, but at last gave way 
The asthma suddenly remitted in bed, on the 
13th of August, and, though now very oppressive, 
18 , I think, still something gentler than it was 
before the remisbion. My limbs are miseiably 
debilitated, and my nights are sleepless and j 
tedious. — \VTien you read this, dear sir, you are 
not sorry that I wrote no sooner I will not 
prolong my complaints I hope still to see you 
t 7 i a Jiappicr how., to talk over what we have 
often talked, and perhaps to find new topics of 
meiiiment, or new luatements to cmicbity — I 
am, deal sir, etc , * Sam. Joui^son.* 

‘ TO JOHN PARADISE, ESQ * 

‘ Lichfield, Oct 27, 178 f 
‘Dear Sir, — Though m all my summer’s 1 
excursion I have given you no account of myself, 

I hope you think better of me than to imagine 
it impossible for me to forget you, whose kind- 
ness to mo has been too gicat and too constant 1 
not to have made its impression on a harder | 
breast than muiw {Silence is not very culpable, 
when nothing pleasing is suppiessed It would 
have alleviaced none of your complaints to have 
read my vicissitudes of evil I have stiugglcd 
hard with very formidable and obstinate mala- 
dies , and though I cannot talk of health, think 
all priwe due to my Creator and Pieseivcr for 
the continuance of my life. The dropsy has 
made two attacks, and has given way to 
medicine ; the asthma is very oppressive, but 
that has likewise once 1 emitted 1 am very | 
weak, and very sleepless ; but it is time to con- j 
elude the tale of misery. I hope, dear sir, that | 
you grow bettei, for you have likewise your I 
shaie of human evil, and that your lady and 
the young channels aie well — I am, dear sir, 
etc , * Sam Johnson ’ 

* TO MR GEORGE NICOL * 

‘Ashbourne, Aug 19, 1784 
‘Dear Sir, — Since we parted, I have been 
much opiiressed by my asthma, but it has lately 
been less laboiious When I sit I am almost at 
ease, and I can walk, though yet very little, 
with less difficulty for tins week past, than 
before I hope I shall again enjoy my friends, 
and that you and I shall have a httle more 

* Son of the late Peter Paradise, Esq , his Britannic 
Majesty’s Consul at Salonica, in Macedonia, by his 
lady, a native of that country He studied at Oxford, 
and has been honoured by that University with the 
degree of LL D He is distinguished not only by Ins 
learning and talents, but by an amiable disposition, 
gentleness of manners, and a very general acquaintance 
with well-mlormed and accomplished persons ol almost 
ail nations —Boswell. 

Mr Paradise died, December 12, 170'') —Malone 
® QoukselleX to hia Majesty — Boswell. 


htcrary conveisation Where I now am, evoiy- 
thing IS very hberally provided for me but 
conversation My friend is sick himself, and 
the reciprocation of complaints and groan 
afford not much of either jileasure or instruc- 
tion. What we have not at home this town 
j docs not supjdy, and I shall be glad of a httle 
I imported mtelligonce, and hope that you will 
bestow now and then, a little time on the relief 
and entcitainment of, sii, yours, etc , 

‘Sam Johnson.* 

‘ TO MR CRUIKSHANK. 

‘Ashbourne, Aug. 19, 1781. 

‘Dear Sir, — Do not suppose that I forget 
you , I hope I shall never be accused of foi get- 
ting my benefactors I had, till lately, notliiiig 
to write but complaints upon complaints, of 
miseries upon miseries ; but within this fort- 
night I have received gicat relief Have your 
lecturers any vacation ’ If you are released 
from the necessity of daily study, you may find 
time foi a letter to me [In this letter he states 
the iiaiticiilais of his case ] In rctmn foi this 
' account of my he ilth let me hav c a good account 
‘ of yours, and of your piospeiity in all your 
undci takings — I am, dear sn, yours, etc , 

‘{Sam Johnson.* 

‘ TO MR THOMAS DAVIES. 

* August 11. 

‘The tenderness ivith which you always ticat 
mo, makes me culp.ihlo in my own eyes for 
having omitted to wiite in so long a sefiaration ; 
1 had, mdecd, nothing to say that you could 
wish to hear All has been hitbeito miseiy 
acciimuhited upon misery, disease coi robot ating 
disease, till yesterday my asthma was jieicep- 
tibly and unexpecteilly mitigited I am much 
comfoited with this short lelief, and am willing 
to flatter myself that it may continue and im- 
prove I have at present such a degree of ease, 
as not only may admit the coinfoits, but the 
duties of life. Make my compliments to Mis. 
Davies. Poor dear Allen, ho was a good man ’ 

‘to sir JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 

‘ Ashbourne, Juhj 21. 

‘ The tenderness with which I am treated by 
my fi lends, makes it reasonable to suppose that 
they are desirous to know the state of my 
health, and a desire so benevolent ought to be 
gratified. I came to Lichfield in two days with- 
out any painful fatigue, and on Monday came 
hither, where I puiqiose to stay and try what 
air and regularity wdl effect I cannot yet jier- 
suade myself that I have made much progress in 
recovery. My sleep is httle, my breath is veiy 
much encumbered, and my legs are very weak. 
The water has increased a little, but has again 
run off The most distressing symptom is want 
of sleep * 

* August 19. Having had since our separation 
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little to say that could please you or myself by 
saying, I have not been lavish of useless letters , 
but I flatter myself that you will partake of the 
pleasure with which I can now tell you, that 
about a week ago I felt suddenly a sensible 
remission of my asthma, and consequently a 
greater lightness of action and motion Of this 
grateful alleviation I know not tho cause, nor 
dare depend upon its continuance ; but while it 
lasts I endeavour to enjoy it, and am desirous 
of communicating, while it lasts, my pleasure to 
my fi lends Hithcito, dear sir, I had written 
before the post, which stays m this town but 
a little while, brought me your letter Mr 
Davies seems to have rcpicsented my little ten- 
dency to recover in terms too splendid I am 
still restless, still weak, still watery, but the 
astlima is less oppicssive Poor Ramsay I ^ On 
which side soevci I turn, moitality piesents its 
foimidablc fiown I left three old friends at 
Lichfield, when I was last there, and now found 
tlicm all dead. I no sooner lost sight of dear 
Allan, than I nm told th it I shall sec him no 
more That we must all die, we always knew , 
I wish I had sooner remembered it Do not 
think me intrusive or importunate, if I now call, 
de<ii sir, on you to lemembcr it ’ 

‘ Sept 2 I am glad that a little favour from 
the couit hasmteiccpted your funous inujioscs 
I could not in any case h.ive approved such 
publie violence of icseutmcnt, and should ha\e 
consideiod any who encouiaged it, as rather 
seeking spoit for them selves, than honour for 
you liesintment giatihcs him who intended 
an injuiy, and pains him unjustly who did not 
intend it But all this is now superfluous I 
still continue by God’s mercy to mend My 
breath is easier, my niglits aic (piieter, and my 
legs are less in bulk, and stionger m use I 
have, however, yet a great deal to overcome be- 
fore I c.in yet attain even an old man’s health 
Wiite, do write to me now and then ; we are 
now old ac(piamt.incc, and jieihaps few people 
have lived so much and so long together, with 
less cause of complaint on cither side The ic- 
trospection of this is very pleasant, and I hope 
we shall never think on each other with less 
kindness ’ 

‘ Sept 9 I could not answer your letter 
before this day, because I went on the sixth to 
Ciiatswoith, and did not come back till the post 
was gone Many words, I hope, are not neces- 
sary between you and me, to convince you what 
gratitude is excited in my heart, by tho Chan- 
cellor’s libeiality and your kind offices I did 
not indeed expect that what was asked by the 
Chancellor would have been refused ; but since 
it has, wo will not tell that anything has been 
asked. I have enclosed a letter to the Chan- 


* Allan Ramsay, Esq , painter to his Majesty, who 
died August 10, 17s4, m tlie seventy-first year of his 
•ge, much regi cited by his fi lends —Bos well 


cellor, which, when you have read it, you will 
be pleased to seal with a head, or other general 
seal, and convey it to him ; had I sent it directly 
to him, I should have seemed to overlook the 
favour of your intervention My last letter told 
you of my advance in health, which, I think, m 
the whole, still continues Of the hydropic 
tumour there is now very little appearance ; the 
asthma is much less troublesome, and seems to 
remit something day after day I do not despair 
of suppoi-tmg an English winter At Chats- 
worth I met young Mr. Burke, who led me very 
commodiously into conversation with the Duke 
and Duchess We had a very good morning. 
The dinner was public * 

*Sept 18. I flatteicd myself that this week 
would have given me a letter from you, but 
none has come. Write to me now and then, but 
direct your next to Lichfield — I think, and I 
hojio arn sure, that I still glow hotter , I have 
sometimes good nights ; but am still in my legs 
weak, but so much mended, that I go to Lich- 
field in hope of being able to pay my visits on 
foot, for thcie are no coaches — I have three 
letters this day, all about the balloon , I could 
have been content with one Do not write 
about the balloon, whatever else you may think 
firoper to say.’ 

‘ October 2 I am always proud of your appro- 
bation, and theiefore was much pleased that 
you liked my letter When you cojued it, you 
invaded the Chancellor’s light latljei than mine. 
— ^Thc refusxl I did not cx2)ect, but I had never 
thouglit much about it, for I doubted whether 
the Chancellor had so much tendciness for me 
as to ask He, being kcejier of the King’s con- 
science, ought not to be supposed capable of an 
inqnopcr petition — All is not gold that glitters, 
as we have often been told; and tho adage is 
verified in your iilace and n»y favour, but it 
what happens does not make us richer, we mast | 
bid it welcome if it makes us wiser — I do not 
at iiiesent grow better, nor much woise my 
holies, however, are somewhat abated, and a 
veiy gieat loss is the loss of hoiie, but I struggle 
on as X can.’ 

* TO MR JOHN NICHOLS. 

‘ Lichpield, October 20. 

‘When you were here, you were pleased, as i 
I am told, to think my absence an mconvciiience 
I idiould ceitamly have been very glad to give 
so skilful a lover of antiquities any infoimation 
.about my native place, of which, however, I 
know not much, and have reason to believe that 
not much is known — Though I have not given j 
you any amusement, I have received amusement 
from you. At Ashbourne, where I had veiy 
httle company, I had the luck to borrow Mr 
Bowyer’s Life, a book so full of contemporary 
history, that a hterary man must find some of 
his old fi lends. I thought that I could now and 
then have told you some hmts woith your notice; 
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and perhaps we may talk a life over I hope 
we shall be much together ; you must now be 
to me what you were before, and what dear 
Mr Allen was, besides He was taken unex- 
pectedly away, but I think he was a very good 
man — I have made httle progress m recoveiy. 
I am veiy weak and very sleepless; but I live 
on and hope * 

This various mass of correspondence, which 
I have thus brought togetlici, is valuable, both 
as an addition to the store which the public 
alieady has of Johnson’s writings, and as ex- 
hibitmg a genuine <ind noble specimen of vigour 
and vivacity of mind, which neither age nor sick- 
ness could impair or dimmish. 

It may be observed, that his writing in every 
way, whether for the public, or piivately to his 
fi lends, was by fits and staits, for we see fre- 
quently, that many letters are wiitten on the 
same day When he had once overcome his 
aversion to begin, he was, I suppose, desiious to 
go on, in order to relieve his mind from the un- 
easy reflection of delaying what he ought to do 

While in thecountiy, notwithstanding the ac- 
cumulation of illness which he endured, his mind 
did not lose its iiowers He tianslated an Ode 
of Iloiaco, which is printed in his works, and 
composed several prayers I sh ill insert one of 
them, which is so wise and energetic, so philo 
sophical and so pious, that I doubt not of its l 
affording consolation to many a sincere Chris- ^ 
tian, when in a state of mind to which I believe 
the best aie sometimes liable * 

And here I am on iblcd fully to refute a very 
unjust reflection, by Sir John Hawkins, both 
against Dr Johnson and his faithful servant, 
IMi Fiancis Barber , as if both of them had 
been guilty of ciiljiable neglect towards a person 
of the name of Heely, whom Sir John chooses 
to call a rdaium of Dr Johnson’s The fact is, 
that Mr Heely was not his relation ; he had 
indeed been inaiiied to one of his cousins, but 
she had died without having children, and he 
had maincd another woman ; so that even the 

* Against inguisitive ami 'ppidevimj thought^ ‘O 
Lnr<l, my makoi and protector, who lias granousli 
scut mo into this woild to woik out my silv.ition, 
enible me to drive fiom me all such unquiet iiid jai- 
ph'xing thoughts as may mislead oi hinder me m the 
jirutuo of those duties which Thou hast requneil 
Wlun I behold the works of Thy hands, and consult i 
the course of Thy jirovidciK e, give me grace alwajs to 
remember that Thy tlioughts arc not my thoughts, 
nor Thy ways my w i>s And while it shill plcisc 
Thee to contmuo me in this woild, where inmli is to 
be done, and little to be known, teach me by Thy Holy 
fel'Uit to withdiaw my mind fiom unprofikible and 
d.ingdous inquiries, from dilllcultics vainly curious, 
and doubts imiiossible to be solved Let me rejoice 
m the light which Thou hast imparted, let me stive 
Thee witli active zeal and humble confidence, and wait 
with patunt expectation for the tiino in which the ; 
soul which Thou rcccivest shall be satisfied with 
knowledge Uiaiit this, 0 Lord, for Jesus Christ’s 
sake. Amen '—Boswell. 


slight connection which there once had been by 
alliance was dissolved. Dr Johnson, who had 
shown very great hberality to this man while 
his first wife was alive, as has appeared in a 
former part of this work, was humane and 
charitable enough to continue his bounty to him 
occasionally ; but surely there was no strong call 
of duty upon him or upon his legatee to do 
more. The following letter, obligingly commu- 
nicated to me by Mr AndiewStiahan, will con- 
firm what I have stated . — 

‘ TO MR. HEELY, NO 5, IN PYE STREET, 
WESTMINSTER. 

* Ashbourne, August 12, 1784. 

* ?>IR, — As necessity obliges you to call so soon 
again upon me, you should at least have told 
the smallest sum that will supply your present 
want you cannot suppose that I have much to 
spare Two guineas is as much as you ought to 
be behind with your creditor — It you wait on 
Mr Str.ahan, in New Street, Fetter Lane, or m 
his absence, on Mr Andrew Strahan, show tins, 
by which they are entieatcd to advance you two 
guineas, and to keep this as a voucher — I am, 
sir, your humble stivaut, ‘ Sam Johnson ’ 

Indeed, it is very necessary to keep m mind 
that Sir John Hawkins liasunat countably viewed 
Johnson’s character and conduct, in almost every 
paiticulai, with an unhappy picjudice * 

* I shall add one instance only to those whu h I have 
thought it nil umbtnt on mt to point out Talking of 
Mi (Jaiiiok’s having sigiiilkd his willingness to ht 
Johnson have the lo in of any of his books to assist 
him in his edition oi an', Sir John says (p 441), 
‘Mr G truck knew not wliat iisk he lan by this ofiir 
Johnson had so stniige a foigi 1 fulness of obligations 
of this sort, that ft^w who h nt him books ever saw 
them ag iin ' This sui ely con\ e> s a most unfavourable 
insinuation, and has bciii so undeistood Sir John 
mentions the single case of a curious edition of Politian, 
whidi, ho tells us, appi an d to belong to Pembroke 
College, which probably li id been considered by John- 
son as his own for ujiwaids of fifty years Would it 
nntbcfaiiei to consider this as an inadvertence, and 
draw no gemual infcn m e ^ The tiulh is, that John- 
son was so itteiitive, that in one ot his iiiariusi iqit^ m 
my puss» ssion, he has iriaikcd m two columns books 
boi rowed and books lent. 

IntsirJuhn Hawkins’s compilation there are, how- 
ever, some passages eomeiniiig Johnson which have 
iiiKiuestioiiahle merit One of them I shall transciibe, 
in justice to a wiiter wliom I have had too much 
occasion to censuie, and to show my fairness as the 
biographer of my illustiious liieiid — ‘Tlimo was 
wanting m his conduct and behaviour that dignity 
which results fiom a regular and ordcily course of 
action, and by an iriesistible power commands esteem 
He could not be said to be a staid man, nor so to have 
adjusted in his mind the balance of leason and passion, 
as to give occasion to say what may be observed of 
some men, that all they do is just, fit, and right ’ Yet 
a judicious friend well suggests, ‘ It might, however, 
have been added, that such nun are often merely just 
ind rigidly correct, while their hearts are cold and 
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"We now behold Johnson for the last time in 
his native city, for which he ever retained a 
waim affection, and which, by a sudden apos- 
1 tropho, under the word Lithy he introduces with 
I reverence, into his immortal work, the English 
' Dictionary : ‘ Salve magna parens / * ^ While 
heie, he felt a revival of all the tenderness of 
filial affection, an instance of which appeared m 
his ordciing the giavosione and inscription over 
) Elizabeth Blaney to be substantially and caie- 
I fully renewed 

To Mr Henry 'Wliite, a young clcigyman, 

I with whom ho now foimcd an intimacy, so as to 
I talk to him witli gicat freedom, he mentioned 
that he could not in general accuse himself of 
1 having been an undutiful son 

‘ Once, indeed,’ said he, ‘ I was disobedient , 
I icfused to attend my father to Uttoxeter mar- 
ket Pride was the source of that lefusal, and 
the remembrance of it was iiainful A few yeais 
ago I desired to atone for this f uilt , I went to 
Uttoxeter in very bad wcatliei, and stood for a 
consideiablo time bareheaded in the ram, on the 
spot where my fatlu I’s stall used to stand In 
contiition I stood, and I hope the penance was 
expiatory ’ 

‘ I told linn,’ says l\riss Seward, ‘m one of my 
latest visits to him, of a wondeiful Icained lug 
which I had seen at Nottingham, and winch did 
all tliat we lnv(* obscivcd exhibited by dogs and 
lioi ses The subject amused him “ Then,” said 
he, “the pigs aic a lace unjustly calumniated 
Pk! h.is, it seems, not been wanting to wian, but 
intoi to 2 ^ig We do not allow time for Ins edu- 
c ition , we kill him at a yeai old ” ^Ir Hemy 
"W lute, who was piescnt, obseived that if this 
instance had hax)pt'ried in or before Poiic’s time, 
he would not hai e been jus ti bed in instancing the 
swine as the lowest degiee of giovelling instinct 
Di Johnson seemed pleased with the obseiva 


uuftoliiig , and that Johnson’s vntucs woio of a iiiueh 
lii^hfi tone than tliose ol the Uaid, oidtily man luio 
di 1 1 bed ’ — Boswfll 

1 The following ciicuinstanco, mutually to tlie 
honour of Johnson and the corpoiation of his native 
city, has been comniunu ated to me by the llcv l>i 
Vyse, fioiii the town-ckik — ‘Mi Simpson has now 
befoie him a iccoid of the respect and veneration 
wliK li the coriKU ition of Liclilidd, in the year 17b7, 
had for the me i its and lo lining of T)i Johnson His 
father built the coim r house in the Miiikct Place, the 
two flouts of wliicii, towards Muket and Bioad 

uket Sticct, 8too<l 111)011 waste Imd ol the corpora- 
tion, iiridei a foity yeais’ lease, whicli was then expired 
On the 15111 of August 17o7, at a eoniinon hull ot the 
bailiffs and citizens, it was ouleicd (and that without 
any sohcitation) that a lease should bo gi anted to 
Samuel Johnson, Doctor of Laws, of the encioach- 
meiits at his house, lor the ti nri of niiicty-nmo yeais, 
at the old rent, whn h was live shillings Of which, 
as town-cleik, Mi Simpson had the honour and plea- 
sure of iiiloiming him, and that he was desired to 
ac( t pt it, without paying any fine on the occasion , 
wlueh lease was afterwards granted, and the Doctor 
<ied possessed of this inoperty ’ — BoswkLL. 


tion, while the peison who made it proceeded to 
remark, that gieat torture must have been em- 
ployed, ere tlie indocihty of the animal could 
have been subdued — “ Certainly,” said the 
Doctor ; “ but (turning to me) how old is your 
pig?” I told him three years old “Then,” 
said he, “ the pig has no cause to complain , he 
would have been killed the first year if he had 
not been educated^ and jiroti acted existence is a 
good rccomiiense for very considerable degiccs 
of toi tiire ” ’ 

As Johnson had now very faint hopes of rcco- 
vciy, and as Mrs Tin ale was no longer devoted 
to him, it might have been supiaosed that ho 
woiihl naturally have chosen to remain in the 
comfortable house of Ins beloved wife’s danghtei, 
and end Ins life where be began it But there 
was in him an animated and lofty spiiit and 
however comxilicated diseases might dejircss or- 
ilinaiy mortals, all who saw him beheld and 
acknowledged the invutuni animu/n Catoiiis^ 
Such was his intellectual ardour even at tins 
time, that he said to one fiieiid, ‘ Sir, I look 
upon every day to be lost, in winch I do not 
make a new aoipiaintance and to anothei when 
talking of bis illness, ‘ I will bo coiKpieicd , I 
will not cajutulatc ’ 

And such was bis love of London, so liigb a 
relish had ho of its magnificent extent, and 
vaiiety of intellectual enki tamment, that be 
languished when absent fiom it, Ins mindlmving 
become quite Inxui ions fiom the long h ibit of 
enjoying the metropolis , and tberefoie, although 
at Liclifield siuiouiidcd with fi lends who loved 
and revel cd him, and for whom he had a vciy 
sincere affection, ho still found that such con- 
versation as London affoids could be found no- 
wheio else These feelings, joined piobably to 
some flattering hopes of .ml from the eminent 
physicians and suigcons in London, wlio kindly 
and generously attended him without accepting 
fcc«, made him resolve to leturii to the capital 

Eiom Lichfield ho came to Biiinmgham, wheie 
he passed a few days with his worthy old school- 
fellow, Mr Hector, who thus wiites to me . ‘ He 
was very solicitous with me to recollect some of 
our most eaily tiansactions, and tiansmit them 
to him, foi I perci ivcd nothing gave him greater 
pleasure thiin calling to inmd those days of oiii 
innocence. I complied with his lequest, and he 


* Mr Burke suggested to me, as applicable lo John- 
son, what C'uero, in his Cato Major, siys ot Appius 
‘IiiUiituni eniin aniiiium, taiiquam .aicuin, habtbat, 
nec laiigutbcciis succumbebat sciRctuti , ’ repeating, at 
tlio same iiiiie, the following noble words m the same 
passage ‘ Ita enini sonectus honest i cst, si se ipsa 
defcndit, si jus suuin rclinct, si ueiuini emanclpata 
est, Bi uscpie ad extremum vitm spiritum vmdicat jus 
suum ’ — Boswell. 

2 ‘.dfrocewanimum Catonis’are Horace’s words, and 
it may be doubted whether atrox is used by any otlur 
oiigiiial wiiter in the same sense Stuhhorn is perli.ipa 
tlie most collect tiausLitiou of this epithet — Malunb. 
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only received them a few days before his death 
I have transcribed for your inspection exactly 
the minutes I wrote to him.* This paper having 
been found in his repositories after his death, Sir 
John HawkiuH h.is inseited it entire, and I have 
made occasional use of it and other communica- 
tions from Mr Hector,* in the course of this 
work I have both visited and corresponded with 
him since Dr Johnson’s death, and by my in- 
quiries concerning a great vaiiety of paiticulars 
have obtained additional infoi mation I followed 
the same mode with the Reverend Di Taylor, in 
whoso presence I wrote down a good deal of 
what he could tell , and he, at my rerpiest, signed 
his name to give it authenticity It is veiy laio 
to find any peison who is able to give a distinct 
account of tlie life even of one whom he has 
known intimately, 'without questions being put 
to them My friend Dr Kippis has told me, 
that on this account it is a piactico with hmi to 
diaw out a biogiaphical catechism 

Johnson then pioceeded to Oxford, where ho 
was again kindly received by Di Adams, “who 
was pie iscd to give the following account in one 
of his letters (Feb 17th, 1785) — 

‘ His last visit was, I believe, to my house, 
which he left after a stay of four or five days 
We had much seiious talk together, for which I 
ought to be the better as long as I live You will 
reniember some discourse which we had in the 
summer upon the subject of piaycr, and the dif- 
ficulty of this SOI t of composition He reminded 
me of this, and of my having wished him to tiy 
hiS hand, and to give us a specimen of the style 
and m inner that he approved He added, that 
he was now in a light frame of mind, and as he 
lould not possibly employ his time better, he 
would in e 11 nest set about it Eut I find upon 
inquiry, that no pajiers of this sort were left 
behind him, except a few short ejaculatuiy 
forms suitable to his present situation.’ 


* It is a most agreeable circumstance attciuhng the 
publuaiion oi this oik, that Mr Hector has survived 
las illustiious schooltellow so many jiais, that he 
still rduiis his health and spirits, and has giatificd 
me with the following acknowledgment — thank 
you, most sinceiely thank you, for the great and long- 
continued entertainment your 7a/c o/ Dr Johnson has 
allorded me, ami others of my particular friends ' Mr 
Hector, besid( s stUing me light as to the verses on a 
Sprig of Myrtle, his lavoured me with two English 
odes, writttn by Dr Johnson at an early period ol 
his life, which i\iil appear m my edition of his Poems 
— BosWli-LU 

Tins early and worthy fiiend of Johnson died at 
Birmingham, September 2, 1794 —Malone. 

* This amiable and excellent man survived Dr 
Johnson about four years, having died m January 
17so, at the age of eighty-two, at Gloucester, where a 
monument is erected to bis memory 

A very just character of Dr Adams may also be 
found in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1789, vol lix 
p 214 — Ills only daughter was married, m July 1788, 
to B Hyatt, Esq of Painswick, m Gloueesteishiie — 
Malonb. 


Dr. Adams had not then received accurate 
information on this subject; for it has since ap- 
peared that vanous prayers had been composed 
by him at different peiiods, winch, intennmgled 
with pious resolutions and some short notes of 
his life, were entitled by him Fi ayers and Mcdi‘ 
tatwns^ and have, in inirsuance of his earnest 
requisition, m the hopes of doing good, been 
published, with a judicious well-wiitten preface, 
by the Eev Mr Strahan, to whom he delivered 
them This admirable collection, to winch I 
have frequently refeiicd in the course of tins 
work, evinces, beyond all his compositions for 
the public, and all the eulogies of his fniuids 
and admners, the smcoie viitiie and piety of 
Johnson It proves with unquestionable authen- 
ticity, that amidst all Ins constitutional infir- 
mities, his earnestness to conform his piactico 
to the prccexits of Christianity was unceeasing, 
and that lie habitually endcavouied to refer 
evciy transaction of his life to tiio will of the 
Supreme Being 

lie anivcd in London on the IGth of Kovem- 
bci, and next day sent to Dr Buincy the fol- 
lowing note which I insei t as the 1 ist token of 
his remembrance of that ingenious and amiablo 
man, and as another of the many pi oofs of the 
tenderness and benignity of his heait . — 

‘Ml. Johnson, who came home last night, 
sends his resjiects to deal Di Buincy, and all 
the dear Buincys, little and gi cat.’ 

‘ TO MR. HECTOR, IN BIRMINGHAM 

‘ London, Nov 17, 1781. 

‘Dear Sir, — I did not icach Ovfoid until 
Friday morning, and then I sent Fiancis to see 
the balloon fly, hut could not go myself. I 
stayed at Oxfoid till Tucsdiy, and then came 
in the common veliiele easily to London I 
am as I 'w^as, and having seen Dr Biocklcsby, 
am to ply tlie squills , but whatever be their 
etticacy, this woild must soon iiass aavay 
Jjot us think seiiously on our duty — I send 
my kindest resiiects to dear Mrs Caleb s, 
let me have the pr.iyeis of both. "We ha\o 
all lived long, and must soon paib God have 
mercy on us, for the sake of our Loid Jesus 
Christ. Amen. — I am, etc , 

‘ Sam. Johnson.* 

His correspondence with me, after his letter 
on the subject of my settling in London, shall 
now, so far as is proper, be pioduced in one 
senes 

July 2G, he wrote to me from Ashbourne — 

‘On the 14th I came to Lichfield, and found 
eveiybody glad enough to see me On the 
20th I came hither, and found a house half- 
built, of very uncomfoi table appearance; but 
my own room has not been altered. That 
a man worn with diseases, in his seventy-second 
or third year, should condemn part of his re- 
maining life to pass among ruins and rubbish, 
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and that no inconsiderable part, ajipears to mo 
very strange — I know that your kindness 
makes you impatient to know the state of my 
health, in winch I cannot boast of much im- 
provement. I came through the journey with- 
out much inconvenience, but when I attempt 
sclf-moticn I find my legs weak, and my breath 
very short ; this day I have been much dis- 
oidcied I have no company, the Doctoi ^ is 
busy in his fields, and goes to bed at nine, ami 
Ills whole system is so dilTeient from mine, that 
we scorn foimcd for dilTerent elements ; I hwe, 
thcieforo, all my amusements to seek within 
myself * 

Having wiittcn to him in bad spiiits, a letter 
filled with dejection and fretfulncss, and at the 
same time expressing anxious apprehensions 
conceiiiing him, on account of a dream whicli 
hid distuibed me, his answer was chiefly m 
terms of rcpioach, for a supposed charge of 
‘ atficting discontent, and indulging the vanity 
of comidaint ’ It, however, luocecded — 

‘ Wiitc to me often, and wiito like a man I 
consider youi fidelity and tenderness as a gieat 
part of the comfoifca which are yet left me, 
and sinceiely wish we could be ncaier to each 
othoi — . . . . IMy dear friend, life is veiy 
short and veiy unceitain , let us sjiend it as 
well as we can My woithy neighbour, Allen, 

IS dead Love me as well as you can Pay my 
respects to deal J^Tis Boswell Nothing ailed 
me at that time , let your supeistition at last 
have an end ’ 

Feeling \eiy soon, that the manner in which 
he had wiitten might hint me, ho two days 
afterwards, July 2S, wiote to me again, giving 
me an account of his sulleiings, aftci which he 
thus proceeds — 

‘ Bc’tore this letter, you will have had oni* 
winch I Impc you will not take amiss , foi it 
contains only tiuth, and that tiutli kindly in- 
tended. Spaiiam quarn nattiis es ormi , make 
the most and best of your lot, and compaie 
yoiusclf not with the few that are above you, 
but with the multitudes which are below you j 
. . , , Go steadily foi wards with lawful 

business or honest divcisions “ Be (is Temjile 
says of the Dutchman) ivdl when you are 7ioi 
tlly and pleased when you are not anyry ” This 
may seem but an ill return for your tendci- 
ness , but I mean it well, for I love you with 
gi eat ardour and sincerity Pay my respects to 
dear Mrs Boswell, and teach the young ones to 
love mo ’ 

I unfortunately was so much indisposed 
during a considerable jiart of tlie year, that it 
was not, or at least I thought it was not, in 
my power to wiite to my illustrious fiiend as 
formeily, or without expressing such complaints 
as offended him Having conjured him not to 
do me the injustice of charging me with affecta- 


» The Rev Dr. Taylor —Boswell. 


tion, I was with much regret long silent. Hu 
last letter to me then came, and affected me 
very tenderly. 

* TO JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 

‘ Lichfield, Nov 5, 1784. 

* Dear Sir, — I have this summer sometimes 
amended, and sometimes relapsed, but upon 
the whole, have lost ground veiy much My 
legs are extiernely weak, and my bicitli veiy 
shoit, and the water is now incicasing upon 
me In this uncomfortable state youi Ictteis 
used to relieve ; wluit is the leason that I have 
them no longei ^ Are you sick, oi are you 
sullen’ VVliatevor be the reason, if it be less 
than necessity, diive it away ; and of the shoit 
life that wo have, make the best use for your- 
self and for your fi lends .... I am 
sometimes afiaid that your omission to write 
has some real cause, and shall be glad to know 
that you arc not sick, and that nothing ill 
has befallen de.ir Mis Boswell, oi any of youi 
family. — I am, sii, youis, et( , 

‘.Sam Johnson.* 

Yet it was not a little painful to mo to find, 
tliat in a paiagraph of this letter, winch I have 
omitted, he still peisoveied in uiaigning me as 
befoie, which wassti.nige in lum, who had to 
much experience ot what I suffeied I, how- 
ever, wioto to him two as kind letters as I 
could; the list of winch came too late to be 
lead by him, for Ins illmss incicised more 
lapidly ui)on him than I had appiehendcd , but 
I had the consolation of being informed that 
he spoke of me on his death-bed with allection, 
ind I look foiwaid with humble hope of lenew- 
ing our fi lend ship in a liettei woild 

I now relievo the readers of this woik from 
any fuithei peisonal notice of its author; who, 
if he should be thought to have obtiuded him- 
silf too much upon tlicir attention, rcipiests 
them to considei the peculiar plan of his bio- 
giajihical undei taking 

{Soon after Johnson’s return to the metro- 
polis, both the asthma and dropsy became more 
violent and distiessful lie liad toi sometime 
kejit a journal in Latin of the state of his illness, 
and the remedies which he used, under the title 
of j'Egri Ephemei iSy which ho began on the Gth 
of July, but continued it no longer than the 8th 
of November ; finding, I suppose, that it was a 
mournful and unavailing register. It is in my 
possession, and is written with great caie and 
accuracy. 

Still Ins love of literature did not fail.* A 


* It is truly wonderful to consider the extent and 
constancy ot Johnson’s literal y ardour, notwithstand- 
ing the melancholy which clouded and embittered his 
existence Besides the numerous and various woika 
which he executed, he had, at different times, formed 
schemes of a gieat many more, ot which tlie following 
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very few days before his death he transmitted 
to his friend Mr John Nichols, a list of the 


catalogue was given by him to Mr Langton, and by 
that gentleman piesented to his Majesty — 

* DIVINITY 

* A small book of precepts and directions for piety . 
the hint taken Irom the directions in Moiton s exticise 

‘ PHILOSOPHY, HISTORY, AND LITERATURE IN OENFRAL. 

‘History of Criticism, as it relates to judging of 
authors, from Aristotle to the present age An ac- 
count ot the rise and iniiirovements ot that ait , of the 
ditltK nt opinions of authors, ancient and modcrin 
‘Ti 'll! >51,111011 ot the History of Herodian 
‘ Now edition of Fairfax s Tianslation of Tasso, with 
notes, gloss 11 j , etc 

‘Chaucer, a new edition of him, from manusciipts 
and old editions, witli various readings, conjectures, 
reinaiks on his language, and the changes it h.ul 
undeigone fiom the e.iilicst times to his age, and fiom 
his to the present, with notes cxpl.anatoiy of customs, 
etc , and ictcKiice to Boccaie, and othei authors fiom 
whom he has borrowed, with an actountof the 
liheitRs he h.as taken 111 telling the stones, his life, 
and in e\,ut etymological glossiry 
‘ Ai istotk ’s Khetoi ic, a traiRhtion of it into English 
‘A (ollection of Letters, tianslated fiom the modem 
wuilt is, with some account of the seveial authors 
‘ Oldham’s Poems, with notes, historical and critical 
‘ llo>5( onuiion s Po( ms, with notes 
‘Lacs of tlio riiilosophers, wiittcn with a polite 
air, 111 such a inannei as may divert as well as instinct 
‘ History of the He itlien M^ Ihology, with an explica- 
tion of the fiblis, both allcgoiual and histoiical , with 
reh iLiu cs to llie poets 

‘ilistoiy of the btato of Venice, in a compendious 
maniur 

‘ Aiistotle’s Ethics, an English translation of them, 
witli notes 

‘Ot ogr iphical Dictionary, from the French 
‘ Ilicioch s upon Pj tliagoras, tiaiislatfd into English, 
perhaps wuth notes Tins is done hy Non is 
‘ A book of Letters, upon all kind of subjects 
‘Claudian, a new edition of his woiks, cum noti<i 
va^ionern, in the manner of Biirman 
‘Tiillv’s Tusf ulan Questions, a translation of them 
‘Tullj s Dc NatuiA Deoimu, a tianslation ol those 

bOdlvS j 

‘ Bi n/o’s New History of the New Woild, to be 
tl uisl itt d 

‘ M u hiavel’s History of Florence, to be translated 
‘History of the Revival of Learning m Luiopt, con 
taining an account of whatever contributed to the 
rcstoi itiou ot liteiature , such as coiitiovcrsn s, punt- 
ing, the dcstiuction of the Greek empire, the en- 
couiagemcnt of great men, witli the lives ot the most 
eimntut pations and most eminent eaily professois 
ot all kinds of learning in ditleruit countries 
‘A Body of Chronology, m verse, with histoiical 
not* s 

‘ A T ible of the Spectators, Tatlers, and Guardians, 
distinguished by figures into six dtgnes of value, with 
note s, giving the reasons of preference or degradation 
‘ A Collei tion of Letters from English autJiois, with 
a pielaeo giving some account ot the writers, with 
reasons for sHection, and ciiticism upon styles, re- 
maiks on each letter, if needful 
‘A Colleetion of Proveibs from various languages 
Jan 6, — 53 


authors of the Universal History ^ mentioning 
their several shares in that woik. It has, ao- 


‘ A Dictionary to the Common Prajer, m imitation 
of Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bible March, — 52 

‘A Collection ot Stones and Examples, like those of 
Valerius Maximus Jan 10, — 53 
‘From Jilian, a volume of select Stones, perhaps 
from others Jan 28, — 53 
‘ Collection of Tiavds, Voyages, Adventures, and 
Dcs( nptions of Counti ics 
‘ Dictionary ot Am lent History and Mj thology 
‘Treatise on the Study of Polite Litcidturc', < ontdin- 
ing the history of learning, directions tor editions 
coniinentancs, etc 

‘ JMaxiins, Ch.inu teis, and Sentiments, after the man- 
ner ol BiuytJie, collected out ot anciiut autliois, pai- 
titiilaily the Gieek, with Apophthegms 
‘Classical Miscellanies, Select Tiauslations fiom 
am lent Greek and Latin aiithois 
‘Lives oi Illiistnoiis Pci>5ons, as well of the active 
as tlio learned, in imitation ot Plutarch 
‘Judgment ol the Itanicel upon English authors 
‘ Poetical Du tioiiaiy ol the Fiigbhli tongue 
‘Consideratutiis upon the picseiit st itc oi London 
‘Collection oi Epigiams, with notes aiul ob>5Ci\a- 
tions 

‘Observations on the English languige, relating to 
words, phiases, and modes ol speech 
‘Minutiai Liteiaiia^, Miscellaneous icflcctioiis, criti- 
cisms, emend itions, notes 
‘Histoiy ol the Constitution 

‘Compaiisoii of rinlosoiihical and rinisti in Morality, 
by sciitemes colheted liom tlie iiuu ili>5ts and lathcis 
‘Plutarch’s Lucs, in English with nuteb 

‘ PonRY AND WORKS OF IMAQlNAiiON* 

‘Hymn tei Ignoiaiice* 

‘The Pal.K c of fsloth — a \isioii. 

‘ Coluthiis, to be tiaiislati d 
‘ Prtiudice — a jioclie al e ^^ay 
‘The Palace' of Nonsense — a vision * 

Johnson’s cxtraordiii iiy faeility of composition, 
when he sliook oil Ins e euutilulioiial mdoh im , ami 
resolutely s.it elown to wiite, is adimiablj deseiiheel 
by Ml Courtenay, in his FoUiial Jicvicw, winch 1 have 
seve ral times quote'd — 

‘ While thioiigh life s niaxe he sent a pleicing view, 

H IS mind expansive to the oi))ect giew 
With various stores of erudition ti luglit, 

The lively image, tlie dce'p-seaie lung tlioiight, 
felei>t in lepose ,— but when the niuiiu nt picss el. 

The biiglit ideas stood at ontc coidi ss el , 

Instant his genius sped its vigoreius lays, 

And o’er the letter’d woild dill used a blaze . 

As woiiibd with fire the cloud eke luc Hies, 

And calmly o’er th’ honzon seems to use 
Toue h’d by tlie iiointcd ste el, tlie. liglitning flows, 
And all th’ expanse with iich ellulgi nee glows ' 

We shall in vain endeavoui to know with exact pro- 
cisiem eveiy pioduction ol Johnson s pen He owiie d 
to me that he had wiittcu about f 01 Ly seinions, but 
as I understood that he had given or sold them to 
Jitlerent persons, who were to preach them as their 
own, he did not consider hiinsell at libei ty to acknow- 
ledge them Would those who weie thus aided by 
him, who are still alive, and the fi lends ol those who 
are dead, faiily inloim the woild, it would be oblig- 
ingly gratifying a reasonable ciniosity, to whuh theio 
should, 1 think, now be no objection Two voluniea 
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cording to his direction, been deposited in the 
British Museum, and is printed in the Gentle- 
man's Magazine for December 1784.* 

During Ins sleepless nights he amused himself 
by translating into Latin verse, from the Greek, 


of them, published sinoe his death, are sufflciently 
ascertained. I have before me, in his hand wilting, 
a fragment of twenty quaito leaves, of a tidiislatioii 
into English ot Sallust, Be Bdlo Catihnano When it 
was done 1 have no notion , but it seems to have no 
very superior meat to mark it as his Besides the 
publications heretolore mentioned, I am satished, 
liom mteinal evidence, to admit also as genuine the 
following, which, notwithstanding all my chiono- 
logical (are, eseiptd rat in the couise ol this woik — 
ConsuletatLons on tlie Vase of Dr Tiujyps Seiinons, 
published in 173h, m the Genthman's Magazine It 
IS a very mgenious dch'iico of the light of abt ulging an 
author’s woik, without being held as mfiinging his 
piopeity This IS one ol the merst qm stions m the 
Law of LiUiatuie, and I tannot help thinking th.it 
the mdulgiiico of abiidging is oftdi excetdingly m- 
juiious to authors and biJokstUeis, and should in very 
few cases be ptimiltf d At any rate, to pi event diffi- 
cult and mucitin distu&siou, and give an absolute 
bccuiity to authors m the piopcit^ ol then libours, 
no abiidgiiK'nt wh.attvei should bo peiinittid, till aftei 
the cxpiiation of sin li a number of yeais as the Legis- 
latuie may be pkased to fix 

But, though it has been (onfldently ascribed to him, 

I cannot allow that he wrote a Dedu ition to both 
Houses of Parliaim nt of a book entitled The Elan- \ 
gelhal History Ihumonized He was no ouaktr, no 
d((l inner agimst the tmes lie would not have* 
wiitten, ‘Th.at we are fallen upon an ago in which 
coiiuption is not birely umvdsal, is universally con- 
fessed ' Nor, ‘Bipme puys on the i)ublic without 
opposition, and pirpuy betrays it without inqunv ’ 
Noi would he, to excite a speedy n foiinatioii, have 
conjureil up sudi phantoms ol teiror as these — ‘A 
few yeai'S longer, and perhaps all endeavouis will be I 
in vain Wc may be swallowed by an eaithqiiake , we 
may be dehveied to our enemies * This is not John- 
son! in j 

There are, indeed, in this T)cdication several sen- 
teiK es constructed upon the model of those of John- 
son But the imitation ol the foim, without the si)iiit 
of hi8 style, has been so gcneial, that this of itself is 
not sufllcient evidence Even our newspaper wnb rs 
aspiie to it In an account of the funeial of Edwin, 
the comedian, m the Diary of Nov 9, 1790, that son 
of drolhiy is thus dcsiribed ‘A man who had so 
often cheered the sullenness of vacancy, .and snspimded 
the approaches of soirow ’ And in the Dublin Even- 
ing Dost, August lb, 1791, theie is the following para- 
graph ‘ It IS a singulai cirtumstanee, that in a city 
like this, containing 200,000 people, there aic thne 
months in the year during which no pliee of publu 
amusement is open Long va( .atioii is here a vacation 
from ple.asure as well as business , nor is there any 
mode of passing the listhss evenings of declining 
summer, but m the riots of a tavein, or the stupiditj 
of a eofleehousc ’ 

I have not thought it necessary to specify every 
copy of verses written by Johnson, it being my inten- 
tion to publish an authentic edition of all his pootiy, 
with notes — Boswlll. 

' As the letter accompanying this list (which fully 
supports the observation m tlie text) was written but 
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many of the epigrams m The Anthologia. These 
translations, with some other poems by him in 
Latin, he gave to his friend Mr Langton, who, 
having added a few notes, sold them to the 
booksellers for a small sum to be given to some 
of Johnson’s relations, which was accordingly 
done ; and they are punted m the collection of 
his works 

A very erroneous notion has circulated as to 
Johnson’s deficiency in the knowledge of the 
Gicek language, paitly owing to the modesty 
with winch, fiom knowing how much there was 
to be learnt, he used to mention his own com- 
p.ai ative acquisitions When IMr Cumberland* 
t.ilkcd to him of the Greek fragments which 
aic so well illustrated in the Observer^ and of 
the Greek diamatists m general, he candidly 


a week bi'foie Dr Johnson’s death, the reader may not 
be di-ipleased to find it here preseivcd — 

*TOMR NICHOLS 

* Dec 6, 17^ 

*Tlip late learned Mr Swinton, having one day 
r(Mnaikp<l that oni man, nuainnig, I suiipose, no min 
but Iniiiself, could assign all the paits ot the Ancunt 
TJiuvf^rsil History to their proper authoi s, at the re- 
qiustot feir Robert Ch.imbcis or ot myself, gave the 
tu t ount winch 1 now transmit to you in his own hand , 
bung willing that of so great a woik the history should 
be known, lud that each wiiUi should leccive Ins duo 
propoition ot pi.aise fiom posterity 
‘ 1 roc onniRnd to you to piescrve this scrap of lite- 
rary mtilbgi nc(' in Mr Swinton’s own hand, or to 
deposit it in the Musouui, tbit the veracity of this 
a( count m.iy never bo doubted — 1 am, sn, joui must 
humble seiv ant, *Bam Jounso*.’ 

Mr S n 

The Histoiy of the Carthaginians. 

„ Nuiuulians 

„ M.iiiiitiiiians. 

,, G.ctulims 

, Gar.mianthcs 

„ Melano Gcutulians. 

„ Nigntcib 

„ C>ren.aica 

M ii m.irica. 
gio Syitic 

„ Till kb, TaiUi’s, and Mogult. 

„ Indians 

„ Chineso 

Disseitation on the people of America 

„ nidi pendency of the Arabs. 

The Cosmogony, and a small pait of tho History 
niimedi itely tollowmg , by Mr Sale 
To the biith ol Abiaham , chielly by Mr Shelvock. 
llistoiy of tho Jews, Gauls, and Spamoids , bj Mr 
rs.iliraanazar 

Xenophon’s Retreat ; by the same 
History of the Pei-sians and the ConstantmopolitaB 
Empire , by Dr CampbeU. 

History of the Romans , by Mr Bower — Boswell. 

' Mr Cumberland assures me that he was always 
treated with great courtesy by Dr Johnson, who, in 
las letters to Mrs Thralt^ vol ii p 68, thus speaks ol 
that learned, ingenious, and accomplished gentleman : 
‘ The want of company is an mconvemence, but Ml 
Cumberland is a million.' — Boswell. 
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acknowledged his insufficiency m that particu- 
lar branch of Gieek literature Yet it may be 
said, that though not a great, he was a good 
Gi eek scholar. Dr Chailes Burney, the younger, 
who IS universally acknowledged by the best 
judges to bo one of the few men of this age 
who are veiy eminent for their skill in that 
noble language, has assured me tliat Johnson 
could give a Greek word for almost every Eng- 
lish one ; and that, although not sufficiently 
conversant m the niceties of tlie language, ho 
upon some occasions disco vcied, even in these, 
a consideiable degree of critical acumen Mr 
Dalzel, professor of Greek at Edinburgh, whose 
skill in it IS unquestionable, mentioned to mo, 
in very liberal terms, the imiiression which was 
made upon him by Johnson, in a conversation 
which they had in London concerning that lan- 
guage As Johnson, therefore, was undoubtedly 
one of the first Latin scholars in modern tunes, 
let us not deny to lus fame some additional 
splendour fiom Gieek. 

I sliall now fulfil my promise of exhibiting 
specimens of various sorts of imitation of Jolin- 
son’s style 

In The Transactions of the Royal lush 
Academy^ 1787, theie is an ‘ Essay on the Style 
of Dr Samuel Johnson,’ by the Bev Bobeit 
Burrowes, whose respect foi the great object of 
his criticism is thus evinced m the concluding 
parngiapli — 

‘I have singled him out from the whole body 
of English wiitcis, because his universally ac- 
knowledged beauties would be most ajit to in 
duce mutation, and I ha\e treated rather on 
his faults than his jicifections, because an essay 
might comjinse all the obseivations I could 
make upon his faults, while volumes would not 
be sufficient for a treatise on his perfections ’ 

Ml Burrowes has analyzed the composition of 
Johnson, and pointed out its xieculiaiities with 
much acuteness , and I would recommend a care- 
ful perusal of his Essay to those who, being 
captivated by the union of perspicuity and splcn 
dour which the writings of Johnson contain, 
without having a suflicient xiortion of his vigoui 
of mind, may be in danger of becoming ba<l 
copyists of his manner I, however, cannot but 
obseive, and I observe it to his credit, that tins 
leal ned gentleman has himself caught no mean 
degree of the expansion and haimony which, 
independent of all other ciicumstances, charac- 
terize the sentences of Johnson Thus, m the 
preface to the volume in which the Essay aj)- 
pears, we find — 

‘ If it be said that, in societies of this sort, too 
much attention is frequently bestowed on sub 
jects barren and speculative, it may be answered, 
that no one science is so httle connected with 
the rest, as not to afford many iinnciples whose 
use may extend considerably beyond the science 
I to which they primarily belong , and that no 
! proposition is so purely theoretical as to be 


totally incapable of being applied to practical 
purjioses There is no apparent connection be- 
tween duration and the cycloidal aich, the pro- 
perties of which, duly attended to, have fur- 
nished us with our best regulated methods of 
measuring time ; and he who has made himself 
master of the nature and affections of the 
logarithmic curve, is not awai c that he has ad- 
vanced considerably towards ascertaining the 
propoitionablo density of the air at its various 
distances fiom the surface of the earth * 

The ludicrous imitators of Johnson’s style are 
innumerable Their general inetliod is to ac- 
cumulate hard woids, without considei mg that, 
although he was fond of introducing them occa- 
sionally, there is not a single sentence in all lus 
writings where they are crowded together, as in 
the first verse of the following imaginary ode 
by him to Mis Thrale,* which apjpeaied m the 
news^iaiiers . — 

‘ Cervisial coctofs viduate dame, 

Opins't thou Ins gigmtic f inie, 

Procumhing at that shriiio , 

Shall, uttenakd by thy chaims, 

A cai)tive in thy amhunit aims, 
reretinially bo thmo?' 

This, and a thousand other such attempts, are 
totally unlike the oiiginal, which the writers 
imagined they weie turning into ridicule 
Theic IS not similaiity enough for builesquc, or 
even for caricature 

Mr Colman, in his Prose on several OccasionSy 
has ‘A Letter fiom Lexipliaiies, containing 
rrojiosals for a Olossaiy 01 Voiobulaiy oi the 
Vulgar Tongue intended as a suiiplcment to a 
larger Dictionary ’ It is evidently meant as a 
sportive sally of ridicule on Johnson, whoso 
style is thus imitated, without being grossly 
ovei charged — 

* It IS easy to foresee that the idle and ilhte- 
late will complain that I have increased their 
labours by endeavounng to diminish them , and 


* Johnson’s wisliing to uinte himself with this rich 
widow was much talked ol, but 1 beluvo without 
foundation Tlicicpoit, howcvir, gavo occasion to a 
poem, not witliout chaiai t( iistir il mciit, tniilkd, Ode 
to Mrs Ihrule, bj biiinuclJoliiibon LL I) ^ on thiir 'sup- 
posed approui king Nu 2 >liah ininted loi Mi Faulder, 
111 Bond btrect I bhall quote as a specimen the lust 
tlireu stanzas 

* If e’er my fingers touch’d the lyre, 

In satire fierce, in pleasure gay , 

Bhall not my Thralia’s smilis inspire? 

Shall Sam rcluso the spnitivc lay ? 

* 3ry dearest lady ! view your slave, 

Behold him as your very Scrub; 

Eager to write as author giave. 

Or govern well the brewing-tub, 

* To rich felicity thus raised, 

My bosom glows with amorous flro ; 
Porter no longer shall be praised, 

'Tis I myself am IhraZe's Entire.* 

— Bosw'ell. 
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that I have explained what is more easy by 
what 18 more difficult — ignotum per xgnohus, I 
expect, on the other hand, the liberal acknow- 
ledgments of the learned He who is buried in 
scholastic retirement, secluded from the assem- 
blies of the gay, and remote from the circles of 
the polite, will at once comprehend the defini- 
tions, and be grateful for such a seasonable and 
necessary elucidation of his mother-tongue * 
Annexed to tins letter is the following speci- 
men of the work, thrown together in a vague and 
desultory manner, not oven adhering to aljiha- 
betical concatenation . — 

‘ Uiggledy - piggledy — Conglomeration and 
confusion 

Hodge-podge — K culinary mixture of hetero- 
geneous ingicdients ; applied metaphoiically to 
all discordant combinations. 


* Hxstory of America^ voL L 4to, p 832 —Boswell. 


nature, since the pride of one man requires the 
submission of the multitude. In the tumult of 
civil discord the laws of society lose their force, 
and their place is seldom supplied by those of 
humanity. The ardour of contention, the pride 
of victory, the despair of success, the memoiy of 
past injuries, and the fear of future dangeis, all 
contribute to inflame the mind, and to silence 
the voice of pity.*^ 

MISS BURNEY. 

* My family, mistakmg ambition for honour, 
and rank for dignity, have long planned a 
splendid connection for me, to which, though 
my invariable repugnance has stopped any 
advances, their wishes and their views im- 
movably adhere. I am but too certain they 
will now listen to no other. I dread, therefore, 
to make a trial where I despair of success ; I 
know not how to iisk a prayer with those who 
may silence me by a command.’* 

REVEREND MR NARES * 

* In an enlightened and improving age, much 
perhaps is not to be apprehended from the 
inroads of mere caprice ; at such a period it 
will generally bo perceived, that needless irregu- 
laiity is the worst of all defoimities, and that 
nothing IS so truly elegant in language as the 
simplicity of unviolated analogy — Rules will 
therefore be observed, so far as they are known 
and acknowledged but at the same time, the 
desire of impiovcment, having been once excited, 
will not lemam inactive , and its efforts, unless 
assisted by knowledge, as much as they aie 
prompted by zeal, will not unficquently be found 
pernicious, so that the very peisons whose m- 
tentioii it IS to perfect the instrument of reason, 
will dexirave and disorder it unknowingly. At 
such a time, then, it becomes xieculiarly 
necessary that the analogy of language should 
be fully examined and understood, that its 
lulcs should bo carefully hud down; and that 
it should bo cleaily known how much it 
contains, wluch being already right, should bo 
defended from change and violation ; how much 
it has that demands amendment ; and how 
much that, for fear of greater inconveniences, 
must, perhaps, be loft unaltered though irre- 
gular.* 

A distinguished author in the Mirror^* a 
periodical pajier, published at Edinburgh, haa 


1 DeclUie and Fall of the Roman Empire, voL i chap, 
iv — Boswell. 

* Cecilia, book vii chap i — Boswell, 

» Tho passage which I quote is taken from that 
gentleman s Elements of Orthoepy , containing a distinct 
View oi tho whole Analogy ol the English Language, 
so far as relates to Pionunciation, Accent, and Quan- 
tity London, 1784 —Boswell. 

* That collection was piesented to Dr Johnson, I 
believe, by its authors , and 1 heard him speak very 
well of it— B oswell. 


‘ Tit for Tat — Adequate letaliation. 

^Shdly Shally — Hesitation and irresolution. 

‘ Fee I fa I fiim I — Gigantic intonations. 

Discourse, incoherent and rhap- 
sodical 

* Crincum crancum — Lines of u regularity and 
involution 

^ Dinq dong — Tintinabulary chimes, used 
metaphoiically to signify despatch and vehe- 
mence ’ 

The serious imitators of Johnson’s style, 
whether intentionally or by the inqicrceiitiblc 
effect of its strength and animation, aic, as I 
have had alioady occasion to observe, so many, 
that I might mtioducc quotations from a nume- 
rous body of wi iters in our language, since be 
appealed in the litcraiy world. I shall iiomt 
out the following . — 

WILLIAM ROBERTSON, D D. 

*In other paits of tho globe, man, in his 
rudest state, appears as loid of tho creation, 
giving law to various tribes of animals which 
he has tamed and reduced to subjection The 
Tartar follows his prey on the horse which ho 
has reared, or tends his numeious herds which 
furnish him both with food and clothing ; the 
Arab has rendered the camel docile, and avails 
himself of its iieiseveiing strength , the Laji- 
lander has formed the reindeer to be subservient 
to his will ; and even tlie people of Kamschatka 
have trained their dogs to labour. This com- 
mand over the infeiior creatures is one of the 
noblest prerogatives of man, and among tlie 
gi eatest effoi ts of his wisdom and power. W ith- 
out this his dommion is incomplete. Ho is a 
monarch who has no subjects ; a master without 
servants ; and must iicrform every operation by 
the strength of his own arm.’ * 

EDWARD GIBBON, ESQ. 

‘ Of all our passions and appetites, the love of 
power 18 of the most imperious and unsociable 
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imitated Johnson very closely. Thus, in No. 

16 .— 

‘ The effects of the return of spring have been 
frequently remarked as well in relation to the 
human mind as to the animal and vegetable 
woild. The reviving power of this season has 
been traced from the fields to the herds that 
inhabit them, and from the lower class of beings 
up to man Gladness and ]oy are described as 
pievailmg through universal Nature, animating 
the low of the cattle, the carol of the birds, and 
the pipe of the shej>herd ’ 

The Rev Dr Knox, master of Tunbridge 
School, appears to have the iimtari aveo of 
Johnson’s style perpetually in his mind; and to 
Ills assiduous, though not servile, study of it, we 
iniy partly ascribe the extensive populaiity of 
his writings 

In his Moral and Literary y No. 3, we 

find the following passage — 

‘ The polish of external grace may indeed be 
deferred till the appioach of manhood When 
solidity is obtained by pursuing the modes pre- 
sciibed by our forefathers, then may the file be 
used The fiim substance will bear attrition, 
and the lustre then acquired will be durable * 

There is, however, one in No 11, which is 
blown up into such tumidity, as to bo truly 
ludicious Tlie writer means to tell us, that 
niLinbcrs of I’aliament, who have iim m debt 
by extravagance, will sell tlieir votes to avoid 
an airest,' which he thus expresses — 

* They who build houses and collect costly 
pictures and furniture, with the money of an 
honest artisan or mechanic, will be veiy glad of 
emancipation from the hands of a baililf, by a 
Bale of their senatoiial suffrage * 

But I think the most perfect imitation of 
Johnson is a professed one, entitled A Ci ititism 
on Gray's Elegy in a Country Churchyard, said 
to be written by Mr Young, professor of Greek 
at Glasgow, and of which let him have the 
credit, unless a better title can be shown. It 
has not only the particuViiities of Johnson’s 
style, but that very spoevis of literary discussion 
and illustration for wluch he was eminent — 
Having alieady quoted so much from others, I 
shall refer the cuiious to this perfoimance, 
with an assui.vnce of much entertainment. 

Yet, whatever merit there may be in any 
imitations of Johnson’s style, every good judge 
must see that they are obviously different from 
the oiiginal, for all of them are either deficient 
in its force, or overloaded with its peculiarities , 
and the poweiful sentiment to which it is 
suited IS not to be found 

J ohnson’s affection for his departed relations 
seemed to grow warmer as he approached nearer 

* Dr Knox, m Ins Moral and Literary abstraction, 

may bo excused for not knowing the political regula- 
tions of his country No senator can be in the hands 
ot a baihff — Bo:3W£ll. I 


to the time when he might hope to see them 
again. It probably appeared to him that he 
should upbraid himself with unkind inaittn- 
tion, weie he to leave the world without havmg 
liaid a tribute of respect to their memoiy. 

‘ TO MR. GREEN, APOTHECARY, AT LICHFIELD. 

* Dec 2, 1784 

‘ Dear Sir, — I have enclosed the epitaph for 
my father, mother, and brother, to be all en- 
graved on the laige size, and laid in the middle 
aisle m St Michael’s Church, which I request 
the clergyman and churchwardens to permit 

* The first care must be to find the exact place 
of interment, that the stone may protect the 
bodies Then let the stone be deei), massy, 
and hard , and do not let the difference of ten 
pounds, or moic, defeat our purpose 

* I have enclosed ten pounds, and Mrs. Porter 
will pay you ten more, which I gave her for the 
same pm pose What moie is wanted shall be 
sent , and I beg that all possible haste may be 
made, for I wisli to have it done while I am >et 
alive. Let me know, dear sir, that you receive 
this. — I am, sir, your most humble seivant, 

‘Sam Johnson.* 

*TO MRS LUCY PORTER, AT LICHFIELD ' 

*Dec. 2, 1784 

‘Dear Madam, — I am very ill, and desire 
your prayers I have sent Mr Green the 
epitaph, and a power to call on you for ten 
liounds 

‘ I laid this summer a stone over Tetty, in 
the chapel of Bromley, in Ki nt. The insciip- 
tion IS m Latin, of which this is the English. 
[Hei e a translation ] 

‘That this IS done, I thought it fit that you 
should know What caic will bo taken of us, 
who can tell’ May God paidon and bless us, 
for Jehus Christ’s sake — I am, etc , 

‘fc)AM. Johnson.’ 

CHAPTER LXIII. 

1784. 

My readers are now, at last, to behold Samuel 
Johnson preparing himself for that doom, 
from which the most exalted powers affoid no 
exemption to man Death had always been to 
liim an object of terror , so that, though by no 
means happy, he still clung to life with an 
eagerness at which many have wondered At 
any time when ho was ill, he was very much 
pleased to be told that he looked better. An 

> This lady, whose name so frequently occurs in the 
courseof this work, survived Dr Johnson just thirteen 
months She died at Lichlield, in her seventy- fust 
year, January 13, I7b6, and bequeatlied the j)rincii)al 
part of her foi tune to the Rev Mr Pearson, of Lich- 
field — Malonb. 
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ingenious member of the Eumelian Clvh^ in- 
forms me, that upon one occasion, when he said 
to him that he saw health leturning to his 
cheek, Johnson seized hun by the hand and 
exclaimed, ‘Sir, you are one of the kindest 
friends I ever had * 

His own state of his views of futurity will 
appear truly rational ; and may, perhaps, im- 
I)res3 the unthinking with seriousness. 

‘ You know,’ says he to Mrs Thrale, ‘ I never 
thought confidence with respect to futurity 
any part of the character of a brave, a wise, or 
a good man Biavcry has no place where it 
can avail nothmg; wisdom impresses strongly 
the consciousness of those faults, of which it 
IS perhaps itself an aggravation ; and goodness, 
always wishing to be better, and imputing every 
deficiency to criminal negligence, and every 
fault to voluntary corruption, never dares to 
suppose the condition of forgiveness fulfilled, 
nor what is wanting m the crime supphed by 
penitence 

‘ This IS the state of the beat ; but what must 
be the condition of him whose heart will not 
suffer him to rank himself among tlie best, or 
among the good ^ — Such must be his dread of 
the approaching trial, as will leave him little 
attention to the opinion of those whom he is 
leaving for ever; and the serenity that is not 
felt, it can be no virtue to feign ’ 

His great fear of death, and the strange dark 
manner in which Sir John Hawkins imparts the 
uneasmess which he expressed on account of 
offences with which ho charged himself, may 
give occasion to injurious suspicions, as if there 
had been something of more than ordinary 
criminality weighing upon his conscience On 
that account, therefore, as well as from the 
regard to truth which he inculcated,^ I am to 
mention (with all possible respect and dehcacy, 
however) that his conduct, after he came to 
London, and had associated with Savage and 
others, was not so strictly virtuous, in one re- 
spect, as when he was a younger man It was 
well known that his amorous inclinations were 
uncommonly strong and impetuous. He Dwned 
to many^ of his friends, that he used to take 
women of the town to taverns, and hear them 
relate their history. In short, it must not be 
concealed, that, like many other good and pious 
men, among whom we may place the apostle 
Paul upon his own authority, Johnson was not 
free from propensities which were ever ‘war- 
ring against the law of his mind,* and that m 
his combats with them he was sometimes over- 
come. 

* A Club in London, founded by the learned and 
ingenious physician, Dr Ash, in honour of whose 
name it was called Eumelian, from the Greek Ev^iX/«f 
though it was warmly contended, and even put to a 
vote, that it should have the more obvious appellation 
of Fraxinean, from the Latin — Boswell. 

* See what he said to Mr. Malone —Boswell. 


Here let the profane and Kcentious pause , 
let them not thoughtlessly say that Johnson 
was an hypocrite, or that his principles were 
not firm, because his practice was not uniformly 
conformable to what he professed. 

Let the question be considered independent 
of moral and religious associations ; and no man 
will deny that thousands, in many instances, 
act against conviction. Is a prodigal, for ex- 
ample, an hypocrite, when he owns he is satisfied 
that his extravagance will bring him to rum 
and misery? We are sure he believes it; but 
immediate inclination, strengthened by indul- 
gence, prevails over that belief in influencing 
his conduct. Wliy, then, shall credit be refused 
to the sincerity of those who acknowledge their 
persuasion of moral and religious duty, yet some- 
times fail of living as it requires ? I heard Dr. 
J ohnson once observe, ‘ There is something noble 
in publishing truth, though it condemns one’s 
self ’ * And one who said in his presence, ‘ he 
had no notion of people being in earnest m their 
good professions, whose practice was not suitable 
to them,’ was thus reprimanded by him : ‘Sir, 
are you so grossly ignorant of human nature as 
not to know that a man may be very sincere 
in good principles without having good prac- 
tice 

But let no man encourage or soothe himself 
m ‘presumptuous sin,’ from knowing that John- 
son was sometimes burned into mdulgences 
which he thought criminal. I have exhibited 
this circumstance as a shade in so great a cha- 
racter, both from my sacred love of truth, and 
to show that ho was not so weakly scrupulous 
as he had been represented by those who imagine 
that the sins, of which a deep sense was upon 
his mind, were merely such little venial trifles 
as pouring milk into his tea on Good Friday. 
His understanding will be defended by my 
statement, if his consistency of conduct be in some 
degree impaired. But what wise man would, for 
momentary gratifications, deliberately subject 
himself to suffer such uneasiness as wo find was 
experienced by Johnson m reviewing his con- 
duct as compared with his notion of the ethics 
of the gospel’ Let the following passages b# 
kept in remembrance . — 

‘O God, giver and preserver of all life, by 
whose power I was created, and by whose provi- 
dence I am sustained, look down upon mo with 
tenderness and mercy; grant that I may not 
have been created to be finally destroyed ; that 


1 Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides On the same 
subject, in his letter to Mrs Thrale, dated Nov 29, 
1783, he makes the following just observation * Life, 
to be worthy of a rational being, must be always In 
progression we must always purpose to do more or 
better than in time past The mind is enlarged and 
elevated by mere purposes, though they end as they 
began, by airy contemplation W e compare and Judges 
though we do not practise —Boswell. 

* Journal of a Tour to the Boswell. 

2M 
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I may not be preserved to add wickedness to 
wickedness.*— (Prayers anrf Jlfcd p. 47.) 

‘ O Lobd, let me not sink into total depravity ; 
look down upon me, and rescue me at last from 
the captivity of sin.* — (P. 68.) 

‘Almighty and most merciful Father, who 
hath continued my hfe from year to year, grant 
that by longer life I may become less desirous 
of sinfol pleasures, and more caieful of eternal 
happiness (P. 84 ) 

* Let not my years be multiplied to increase 
my guilt ; but as my age advances, let me be- 
come more pure in my thoughts, more regular 
in my desires, and more obedient to thy laws * 
— (P 120) 

‘ Forgive, O merciful Lord, whatever I have 
done con ti ary to thy laws. Give me such a 
sense of my wickedness as may produce true 
contrition and effectual repentance ; so that 
when I shall be called into another state, I may 
be received among the sinners to whom sorrow 
and reformation have obtained pardon, for 
Jesus Christ’s sake Amen (P 130 ) 

Such was the distress of mind, such the peni- 
tence of Johnson, in his hours of privacy, and 
in his devout approaches to his Maker His 
sxnu critrj^ therefoie, must appear to every candid 
mind unquestionable. 

It is of essential consequence to keep in view, 
th it there was in this excellent man’s conduct 
no false principle of commutation ^ no deliberate 
indulgence in sin, in consideration of a counter- 
balance of duty His offending and his repent- 
ing were distinct and separate , * and when we 
consider his almost imexampled attention to 
truth, his inflexible mtegnty, his constant piety, 
who will dare to ‘ cast a stone at him ’ * Besides, 
let it never bo forgotten that he cannot be 
charged with any offence indicating badness of 
hea/rt^ anything dishonest, base, or mahgnant ; 
but that, on the contrary, he was charitable in 
an extraordinary degree ; so that even in one of 
his own rigid judgments of himself (Easter Eve, 
1781), while he says, ‘ I have corrected no ex- 
ternal habits,’ he is obhged to own, ‘ I hope that 
since my last communion I have advanced by 
pious reflections, in my submission to God, and 
my benevolence to man.’ * 

I am conscious that this is the most difficult 
and dangerous part of my biographical work, 
and I cannot but be very anxious concerning it 
I trust that I have got through it, preservmg 
at once my regard to truth, to my friend, and 
to the mterests of virtue and religion. Nor can 
I apprehend that more harm can ensue from 
the knowledge of the irregulaiities of Johnson, 

* Dr Johnson related, with vciy earnest approba- 
tion, a story of a gentleman who, in an impulse ol 
p. > sHion, overcame the virtue of a young woman. When 
she said to him, ‘I am afraid we have done wrong,' 
he answered, * Yes, we have done wrong , for I would 
hot dehawcH Ktr mind '—Boswell. 

^ Praiytrt and Meditatiom, p 192 —Boswell. 


guarded as I have stated it, than from knowing 
that Addison and Parnell were intemperate in 
the use of wme ; which he himself, in his Lives 
of those celebrated writers and pious men, has 
not forborne to record. 

It is not my intention to give a very minute 
detail of the particulars of Johnson’s remaining 
days, of whom it was now evident that the 
crisis was fast approaching, when he must ‘ die 
like men, and fall like one of the princes.* Yet 
it will be instructive, as well as gratifying to 
the curiosity of my readers, to record a few 
circumstances, on the authenticity of which 
they may perfectly rely, as I have been at the 
utmost pains to obtain an accurate account of 
his last illness from the best authority 

Dr. Heberden, Dr. Brocklesby, Dr. 'Warren, 
and Dr Butter, physicians, generously attended 
him, without accepting any fees, as did Mr. 
Cruikshank, surgeon ; and all that could be done 
from professional skill and abihty was tried, to 
luolong a life so truly valuable. He himself, 
indeed, havmg, on account of his very bad con- 
stitution, been perpetually appljung himself to 
medical inquiries, united his own efforts with 
those of the gentlemen who attended him ; and 
imagining that the dropsical collection of water 
which oppressed him might be drawn off by 
making incisions m his body, he, with his usual 
resolute defiance of pain, cut deep wlicn he 
thought that his surgeon had done it too ten- 
dcily ^ 

About eight or ten days before his death, 
when Dr Brocklesby paid him his morning visit, 
he seemed very low and desponding, and said, 
‘I have been as a dying man all night.* He 
then emphatically broke out in the words of 
Shakspearo, — 

' Canst thou not mmibtpr to a mind diseased , 

Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow , 

Raze out the wntten troubles of the brain , 

And, with some sweet oblivious antidote, 

Cleanse the stuff’d bosom of that perilous stuff, 
Winch weighs upon the heart?’ 

To which Dr. Brocklesby readily answeicd, 
from the same great poet : 

« therein the jiatient • 

Must minister to himself ’ 

.Johnson expressed himself much satisfied with 
the application. 

On another day, after this, when talking on 
the subject of prayei, Dr Biocklesby repeated 
from Juvenal, 

‘ Orandum est, ut sit mens sana in corpore sano,' 


' This bold expenment Sir John Hawkins has re- 
lated in such a manner as to suggest a charge against 
Johnson of intentionally hastening his end , a charge 
so very inconsistent with his character in every respect, 
that it is injurious even to refute it, as Sir John has 
tliought it necessary to do It is evident that what 
Johnson did in hopes of relief, Indicated an extraord*. 
nary eagerness to retard his dissolution —Boswell. 




•nd so on to the end of the tenth satire ; but in 
running it quickly over, he happened, m the line, 
• Qui spatium vit® extremum Inter munera ponat,’ 

to pronounce supremum for extremum; at which 
Johnson’s critical ear instantly took offence, and 
discoursing vehemently on the unmetncal effect 
of such a lapse, he showed himself as full as 
ever of the spirit of the grammarian. 

Having no other relations,* it had been for 
some time Johnson’s intention to make a liberal 
provision for his faithful servant, Mr. Francis 
Barber, whom he looked upon as particularly 
under his protection, and whom he had all along 
treated truly as an humble fnend. Having 
asked Dr Brocklesby what would be a proper 
annuity to a favourite servant, and being an- 
swered that it must depend on the circumstances 
of the master ; and that in the case of a noble- 
man, fifty pounds a year was consideied as an 
adequate reward foi many years’ faithful ser- 
vice — ‘ Then,’ said Johnson, ‘ shall I be nobilis- 
mnuSf for I mean to leave Frank seventy pounds 
a year, and I desire you to tell him so ’ It is 
stiange, hoAvever, to think, that Johnson was 
not free from that general weakness of being 
aveise to execute a will, so that he delayed it 
fi om time to time ; and had it not been for Su 
John Hawkins’s repeatedly urging it, I think it 
1 3 probable that his kind resolution would not 
liave been fulfilled After making one, which, 
as Sir John Hawkins informs us, extended no 
further than the promised annuity^ Johnson’s 
final disposition of his pioperty was established 
by a Will and Codicil, of which copies are given 
‘ In the name of God. Amen. I, Samuee 


* The author in a former page has shown the injus- 
tice of Sir John Hawkins’s chaige against Johnson, 
with respect to a person of the name ot Ilcely, whom 
he has inaccurately represented as a relation of 
Johnson’s —That Johnson was an\ious to discovci 
whether any of liis relations were living, is evinced by 
the following letter, wiitten not long before he made 
his Will — 

‘IOIIIEHEV DR V\SE, IN LAMBFTH 

* Bolt Couri, Fi elt Street, 
Nov 29, 1784 

*Sir,— I am desirous to know whether Charles 
Scrimshaw, of Woodsease (I think). In your father’s 
neighbourhood, be now living , what is his condition, 
and where he may be found. If you can conveniently 
make an inquiry about him, and can do it without 
delay, it will be an act of groat kindness to me, he 
being very neaily related to mo I beg [you] to pardon 
tins tiouble — I am, sir, your most humble servant, 
'Sam Johnson' 

In conformity to the wish expressed in tlio preceding 
letter, an Inquiry was made, but no descendants ol 
Charles Scrimshaw or of his sisters were discovered to 
be living Dr Vyse infoims me that Dr Johnson told 
him, ‘he was disappointed in the inquiries he had 
made after his relations ’ There is therefore no ground 
whatsoever for supposing that he was unmindful of 
them, or neglected them — Malonx. 


J OHNSON, being in full possession of my faculties, 
but fearing this night may put an end to mj 
life, do ordain this my last Will and Testament. 
I bequeath to God a soul polluted by many sins, 
but I hope purified by Jesus Christ. I leave 
seven hundred and fifty pounds in the handaoi 
Bennet Langton, Esq ; three hundred pounds 
in the hands of Mr. Barclay and Mr Perkins, 
hi ewers ; one hundred and fifty pounds in the 
hands of Dr Percy, Bishop of Dromore ; ona 
thousand pounds. Three per cent Annuities in 
the pubhc funds ; and one hundred pounds now 
lying by me in ready money : all these before- 
mentioned sums and property I leave, I say, to 
Sir Josliua Keynolds, Sir John Hawkins, and 
Dr. Wilham Scott, of Doctors’ Commons, in 
trust, for the following uses . — That is to say, to 
pay to the lepresentatives of the late William 
Innys, bookseller, in St Paul’s Churchyard, the 
sum of two hundred pounds ; to Mrs. White, 
my female seivant, one hundred pounds stock 
in tho Three per cent Annuities aforesaid. The 
rest of the aforesaid sums of money and property, 
together witli my books, plate, and household 
furniture, I leave to the before-mentioned Su 
Joshua Reynolds, Sir John Hawkins, and Dr. 
William Seott, also m trust, to be applied, after 
jiaying my debts, to the use of Francis Barber, 
my man-seivant, a negro, in such manner as 
they shall judge most fit and available to liia 
benefit And I aiipoint the aforesaid Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Sir John Hawkins, and Dr. William 
Scott, sole executors of this my last will and 
testament, hcieby revoking all foimcr wills and 
testaments whatever In witness wlieieof, I 
hereunto subscribe my name, and afiBx my seal, 
this eighth day of December 1781 

‘ Sam. Johnson (L,S.), 
‘Signed, sealed, published, declared, and 
delivered, by the said testator, as his last 
will and testament, in the presence of us, 
tho woid t 2 vo being first inserted in the 
opposite page. 

‘ George Strahan. 

‘John Desmoulins.’ 

‘ By way of codicil to my last will and testa- 
ment, I, Samuel Johnson, give, devise, and 
bequeath my messuage or tenement situate at 
Lichfield, in the county of Stafford, with the 
appurtenances m the tenure and occupation of 
Mrs Bond, of Lichfield aforesaid, or of Mr. 
Hmchman, her under-tenant, to my executors 
in tiust, to sell and dispose of the same ; and the 
money arising from such sale I give and be- 
queath as follows — VIZ , to Thomas and Ben- 
jamin, the sons of Fisher Johnson, laije of 

Leicester, and Whiting, daughter of 

Thomas Johnson, late of Coventry, and the 
grand-daughter of tho said Thomas Johnson, one 
full and equal fourth part each ; but in case 
there shall be more grand-daughters than one of 
the said Thomas Johnson, living at the time of 
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my decease,! give and bequeath the part or share 
of that one to and equally between such grand- 
daughters. I give and bequeath to the Kev. 
Mr. Rogers, of Berkeley, near Froom, in the 
county of Somerset, the sum of one hundred 
pounds, requesting him to apply the same to- 
wards the maintenance of Elizabeth Heme, a 
lunatic, I also give and bequeath to my god- 
children, the son and daughter of Mauritius 
Lowe, painter, each of them one hundred pounds 
of my stock in the Three per cent Consolidated 
Annuities, to be applied and disposed of by and 
at the discretion of my executors, m the educa- 
tion or settlement in the world of them my said 
legatees. Also I give and bequeath to Sir John 
Hawkins, one of my executors, the Annales 
Ecclesiastici of Baromus, and Holinshed’s and 
Stowe’s Chromcldj and also an octavo Common 
Prayer Book To Bonnet Langton, Esq , I give 
and bequeath my Polyglot Bible To Sir J oshua 
Reynolds, my great French Dictionary by IVIar- 
timere, and my own copy of my folio English 
Dictionary of the last revision To Dr William 
Scott, one of my executors, the Dictionnaire de 
Commerce^ and Lectius’s edition of the Greek 
Poets, To Mr Windham, Poetee Groeci Ileroici 
per Hem icuni Stephamuii To the Rev Mr 
Strahan, Vicar of Islington, in Middlesex, Mill’s 
Greek Testament^ Bezas Gicck Testament^ by 
Stephens, all my Latin Bibles, and my Gieek 
Bible, by Wccliclius To Dr Hebei den. Dr | 
Brocklesby, Dr Butter, and Mr Cruikshank, I 
the surgeon who attended me, Mr Holdei, 
my apothecaiy, Geiard Hamilton, Esq , Mis 
Gardiner, of Snow Hill, Mis Fiances Reynolds, 
Mr Hoole, and the Reverend Mr. Hoole, his | 
son, each a book at their election, to keep as a | 
token of remembrance I also give and be- 
queath to Mr. J ohn Desmoulins, two hundred 
pounds Consolidated Three per cent Annui- 
ties ; and to Mr. Sastres, the Italian master, 
the sum of five pounds, to be laid out in books 
of piety for his own use And wheieas the said 
Bennet Langton hath agreed, in considciation 
of the sum of seven hundred and fifty pounds, 
mentioned in my will to be in his hands, to 
grant and secure an annuity of seventy pounds, 
payable duiing the life of me and my servant 
Francis Barbei , and the life of the survivor of 
us, to Mr Geoigo Stubbs, in trust for us; my 
mmd and will is, that in case of my decease 
before the said agreement shall be peifected, the 
said sum of seven hundred and fifty pounds, 
and the bond for securing the said sum, shall 
go to the said Francis Barber ; and I hereby 
give and bequeath to him the same, m lieu of 
the bequest in his favour, contained in my said 
will. And I hereby empower my executors 
to deduct and retain all expenses that shall or 
•may bo incurred in the execution of my said i 
will, or of this codicil thereto, out of such estate ' 
and effects as I shall die possessed of. All the ' 
rest, residue, and remainder of my estate and ' 


I effects I give and bequeath to my said exccu- 
' tors, in trust for the said Francis Barber, hii 
executors and administrators. — Witness my 
hand and seal, this ninth day of December 1784. 

‘ Sam. Johnson (L S.). 

* Signed, sealed, published, declared, and 
I delivered, by the said Samuel Johnson, as 

and for a codicil to his last will and testa- 
ment, in the presence of us, who, m his 
presence, and at his request, and also m 
the presence of each other, have hereto 
subscribed our names as witnesses. 

‘John Copely. 

‘William Gibson. 

‘Henry Cole.’^ 


1 Upon these testamentary deeds It is proper to 
make a few observations 

His express declaiation with his dying breath as a 
Cliiistian, as it had been often practised in such solemn 
writings, was of real consequence from this great man , 
foi the conviction of a mind equally acute and strong, 
might well overbalance the doubts of others who wert 
his contemporaries The expression polluted may, to 
some, convey an impression of more than ordinary 
contamination, but that is not wai ranted by its 
genuine meaning, as appears fiorn the Eamblcr, No 4‘J 
The same word is used m the will of Dr Sanderson, 
Bishop of Lincoln, who was piety itself 

His legacy of two hundred pounds to the representa- 
tives of Mr Innys, bookseller, in St Paul’s Church- 
yard, proceeded from a very worthy motive He told 
Sir John Hawkins that, his father having become a 
bankrupt, Mr Innys had assisted him with money or 
credit to continue his business ‘ This,’ said he, ‘ I 
consider as an obligation on me to bo grateful to his 
descendants ' 

The amount of his property proved to bo consider- 
ably more than he had supposed it to be Sir John 
Hawkins estimates the bequest of Fiancis Barber at a 
sura little short of fifteen hundred pounds, including 
an annuity of seventy pounds to bo paid to him by 
Mr Ijangton, in consideration of seven hundred and 
liity pounds which Johnson had lent to that gentle- 
man Sir John seems not a little angry at this be- 
quest, and mutters *a caveat against ostentatious 
bounty and favour to negroes ’ But surely, when a man 
has money entiiely of his O'lvn acquisition, especially 
when he has no near relations, he may, without blame, 
dispose of it as ho pleases, and with great propiiety to 
a faithful seivant Mr Baiber, by the recommenda- 
tion of his master, retired to Lichfield, where he might 
pass the rest of his days in comfort 

It has been objected that Johnson has omitted many 
of his best friends, when leaving books to several as 
tokens of his last remembrance The names of Dr 
Adams, Dr Taylor, Dr Burney, Mr Hector, Mr. 
Murphy, the author of this woik, and others who 
were intimate with him, are not to be found in his will 
This may be accounted for by considering, that as he 
was very near his dissolution at the time, he probably 
mentioned such as happened to occur to him , and 
that he may have recollected that he had formerly 
shown others such proofs of his regard, that it was 
not necessary to crowd his will with their names Mrs. 
Lucy Porter was much displeased that nothing wan 
left to her , but besides what I have now stated, sht 
should have considered that she had left notliing to 
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The cdnsideration of numerous papers of 
which he was possessed, seems to have struck 
Johnson’s mind with a sudden anxiety; and as 
they were in great confusion, it is much to ho 
lamented that he had not entrusted some faith- 
ful and discreet person with the care and selec- 
tion of them : instead of which, he, in a precipi- 
tate manner, burnt large masses of them, with 
little regard, as I apprehend, to discrimination 
Not that I suppose we have thus been deprived 
of any compositions which he had ever intended 
for the public eye ; but from what escaped the 
flames, I judge that many curious circumstances 
relating both to himself, and other literary cha- 
racters, have perished. 

Two very valuable articles, I am sure, we have 
lost, which were two quarto volumes, containing 
a full, fair, and most particular account of hia 
own life, from his earliest recollection. I owned 
to him, that having accidentally seen them, I 
had lead a great deal m them , and apologizing 
for the liberty I had taken, asked him if I could 
help it. He placidly answered, * Why, sir, I do 
not think you could have helped it ’ I said that 
I had, for once in my life, felt half an inclination 
to commit theft. It had come into my mind to 
carry off those two volumes, and never see him 
more. Upon my inquiiing how this would have 
affected him, * Sir,’ said he, ‘ I believe I should 
have gone mad ’ * 


Johnson by her will, which was made duimg Ins hfe- 
tiins, as appeared at her decease 

His enumerating several poisons in one group, and 
leaving them ‘ each a book at their election,’ might 
possibly have given occasion to a curious question as 
to the order of choice, had they not luckily fixed on 
diffeient books His hhiary, though by no means 
handsome in its appearance, was sold hy Mr Chiistie 
lor two hundred and forty-seven pounds nine shillings , 
many people being desirous to have a hook which had 
belonged to Johnson In many of them he had written 
little notes , sometimes tender memorials of his de- 
parted wife as, ‘ This was dear Tctty s book , ’ some- 
t lines occasional remarks of different sorts Mis 
Lysons, of Cliflord’s Inn, has favoured me with the two 
following — 

In IJoly Rules and Helps to Devotions, by Bryan Duppa, 
Lord Bishoj) of Wmton, * Preces quidam videtur dih- 
genter tractasse , spero non inaudiius ’ 

In The Rosicrucian infallible Axiomata, by John 
Heydon, Gent , prefixed to which are some verses 
addressed to the author, signed Ainbr Waters, A M , 
Coll Ex Oxon, ‘ These Latin verses were written to 
Hobbes by Bathurst, upon his Treatise on Human Nature, 
and have no relation to the booh — An odd fraud ’—Bos- 
well. 

Francis Barber, Dr Johnson’s principal legatee, 
died in the infirmary at Stafford, after undergoing a 
painful operation, Feb 13, 1801 —Malone. 

' One of those volumes. Sir John Hawkms informs 
us, he put into his pocket , for which the excuse he 
states IS, that he meant to preserve it from falling into 
the hands of a person whom he describes so as to make 
it sufficiently clear who is meant [Mr George Steevens], 
‘ having strong reasons,’ said he, ‘ to suspect that tins 
man might find and moke an lU use of the book.' Why 


During bis last illness, Johnson experienced 
the steady and kind attacliment of his numerous 
friends. Mr Hoole has drawn up a narrative of 
what passed m the visits which he paid him dur- 
ing that time, from the 10th of November to the 
13th of December, the day of his death, inclu- 
sive, and has favoured me with a perusal of it, 
with permission to make extracts, which I have 
done. Nobody was more attentive to him than 
Mr. Langton,^ to whom he tenderly said, Tc 
teneani moricns dejlciente manii. And I think it 
highly to the honour of Mr Wmdham, that his 
important occupations as an active statesman 
did not prevent him from paying assiduous 
respect to the dying sago whom he revered 
Mr Langton informs me, that one day he found 
Mr Buike and four oi five more friends sitting 
with Johnson Mr Burke said to him, ‘lam 
afraid, sir, such a number of us may be oppres- 
sive to you ’ ‘No, sir,’ said Johnson, ‘ it is not 
so , and I must be in a wretched state, indeed, 
when your company would not bo a delight to 
me ’ Mr Burke, in a tremulous voice, expres- 
sive of being very tenderly affected, replied, 
‘ My dear sir, you have always been too good 
to me ’ Immediately afterwards be went away. 
This was the last ciicumstancc in the acquaint- 
ance of these two eminent men. 


The following particular s of his conversation 
within a few days of his death, I give on the 
authority of Mr John Nichols ^ — 

‘ He said that the Pailiamentaiy Debates were 


Sir John should suppose tliat the gentleman alluded 
to would act in this manner, he ha.s not thought fit to 
expliin But whut ho did was not approved of by 
Johnson , who, upon being acquainted of it without 
delay by a fiicnd, expressed great mdignation, and 
warmly insisted on the book being dehvered up , and 
afterwards, in the supposition of Ins missing it, with- 
out knowing by whom it h id been taken, he said, ‘ Sir, 
I should have gone out of the woild distrusting half 
mankind ’ Sir John next day wrote a letter to John- 
son, assigning reasons for his conduct , upon which 
Johnson obseivcd to lyir Langton, ‘Bishop Sanderson 
could not ha\ e dictated a better letter I could almost 
say. Melius est sic poinituisse quam non errasse ’ The 
agitation into which Johnson was thrown by this 
incident, probably made him hastily burn those pre- 
cious records, which must ever bo regretted — Boswell. 

1 Mr Langton, whose name so often occurs m these 
volumes, suivivcd Johnson several years. He died at 
Southampton, Dec 18, 1801 — Malone. 

* On tlic same undoubted authority I give a few 
articles, which should have been nisei ted m chrono- 
logical order , but which, now tliat they are before me, 
1 should be sorry to omit — 

‘ In 1736, Dr Johnson had a particular inclination 
to have been engaged as an assistant to the Reverend 
Mr Budworth, then head master of the Grammar 
School at Brewood, in Staffordshire, “an excellent 
person, who possessed every talent of a perfect in- 
stiuctor of youth, m a degree which (to use the wordi 
of one of the biightest ornaments of literature, tho 
Reverend Dr Hurd, Bishop of Worcester) has been 
rarely found in any of that profession siuoe the dayt 
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the only part of hie writings wliich then gave 
him any compunction ; but that at the time he 
wrote thorn, he had no conception he was im- 
posing upon the world, though they were fre- 
quently written from very slender materials, 
and often from none at all — the mere coinage of 
his own imagination. He never wiote any part 
of his works with equal velocity Three columns 
of the Magazine in an hour was no uncommon 
effoii;, which was faster than most peisons could 
have transcribed that quantity. 

‘ Of his friend Cave he always spoke with 
great affection “ Yet,” said he, “ Cave (who 


of Quintilian ” Mr BudAvorth, “who was less known 
in his lifetime, from that obscure situation to which 
the capnee of foitune oft condemns the most accom- 
plished characters, than his highest merit deserved,” 
had been bred under Mr Blackwell, at Market Bos- 
woith, where Johnson Avas some time an usher , Avhich 
might naturally lead to the application Mr Bud- 
Avorth was certainly no sti anger to the learning or 
abilities of Johnson, as he moio than once lamented 
his having been under the necessity of declining the 
engagement, from an apprehension that the paralytic 
affection, under which our great Philologist laboured 
through life, mighl become the object of imitation or 
ot ridicule among his pupils ' Captain BudAAorth, 
his grandson, has conhrmed to me this anecdote 

‘Among the early associates of Johnson at St 
John’s Gate was Samuel Boyse, Avell known by his 
ingenious productions, and not less noted for his 
I'liprudencc It Avas not unusual for Boyse to be a 
customer to the pawnbiokcr On one of these occa- 
sions, Dr Johnson collected a sum of money to redeem 
1 13 friend's clothes, wliicli in tAvo dajs after were 
pawned again “The sum,” said Johnson, “was 
collected by sixpences, at a time Avhen to me sixpence 
was a serious consideration ” ’ 

‘ Speaking one day of a person for Avhom he had a 
real friendship, but in whom vanity A\as somewhat too 
predominant, he observed, that “ Ki'lly Avas so fond of 
displajing on his sideboard the plite which he pos- 
sessedj that he added to it his spurs For my part,” 
j said he, “I never Avas master of a pair of spuis but 
once, and they are now at the bottom of the ocean 
By the carelessness of Boswells seivant, they weie 
dropped from the end of the boat, on our return from 
the Isle of Skye ” * 

The late Reverend Mr Samuel Badcoek, having been 
mtroduced to Dr Johnson by Mr Nichols, some ycais 
before his death, thus expressed himself in a letter to 
that gentleman — 

* Hoav much I am obliged to you for the favour you 
did me in introducing me to Dr Johnson I Tantnvi 
vidi Virgilium But to have seen him, and to have 
received a testimony of respect from him, was enough 
I recollect all the conversation, and shall never forget 
one of his expressions Speaking of Dr Priestley 
(whose writings, I saw, he estimated at a low rate), he 
I said, “ You have proved him as deficient in p^^obity as 
ho Is in learning ” I called him an ** Index-scholar , ” 
but he was not willing to allow him a claim even to 
that merit. He said, “ that he borrowed from those 
who had been borrowers themselves, and did not know 
that the mistakes he adopted had been answered by 
others ” I often Uiink of our sho/t but precious visit 
to this great man. I shall consider it as a kind of an 
am in my life ’-Boswell. 


never looked out of his window but with a view 
to the Gentleman's Magazine) was a penurious 
paymaster ; he would contract for hues by the 
hundred, and expect the long hundred ; but he 
was a good man, and ahvays dehghted to have 
his friends at his table.” 

‘ When talking of a regular edition of his own 
works, he said that he had power (from the 
booksellers) to print such dn edition, if his 
health admitted it ; but had no power to assign 
over any edition, unless he could add notes, and 
so alter them as to make them now woiks, 
which his state of health forbade him to think 
of. “I may possibly live,” said he, “ or rather 
breathe, three days, or perhaps three weeks; 
but find myself daily and gradually weaker ” 

* He said at another time, three or four days 
only before his death, speaking of the little fear 
he had of undergoing a chiruigical operation, “I 
would give one of these legs for a year moie of 
life— I mean of comfoi table life, not such as 
that which I noAV suffer , ” and lamented much 
his inability to read during his hours of restless- 
ness. “I used formerly,” he added, “when 
sleepless m bed, to read like a Talk." 

‘ Whilst confined by his last illness, it was his 
regular practice to have the church-service read 
to him by some attentive and friendly divine. 
The Rev Mr Hoole performed this kind office 
in my presence for the last time, when, by his 
OAvn desire, no more than the litany was read \ 
in which Ins responses were in tlie deep and 
gonoi oils voice which Mr. Boswell has occasion 
ally noticed, and with the most profound devo 
tion that can bo imagined His licanng not 
being quite perfect, he more than once inter- 
lupted Mr Hoole, with “Loudci, my dear sir; 
louder, I entreat you, or you pray m vain I ” — 
and when the service was ended, he, with great 
earnestness, turned round to an excellent lady 
who was present, saying, “ I thank you, madam, 
very heartily, for your kindness m joining me 
in this solemn exercise Live well, I conjure 
you ; and you will not feel the compunction at 
the last, which I now feel ’ So tiuly humble 
were the thoughts which this great and good 
man entertained of his own approaclies to reh- 
gio’iS perfection. 

‘ He was earnestly invited to publisli a volume 
of Devotional Exercises, but this (though he 
listened to the proposal with much complacency, 
and a large sum of money was offered for it) he 
declined, from motives of the sincerest modesty 

*He seriously entei tamed the thought of 
tianslatmg Thuanus, He often talked to me 
on the subject, and once in particular, when I 
was rather wishing that he would favour the 
world, and gratify his sovereign, by a Life of 
Spencer (which he said that he would readily 
have done, had he been able to obtain any new 
materials for the purpose), he added, “ I have 
been thinking again, sir, of Thuanus it would 
not be the laborious task which you have sup- 
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posed it. I should have no trouble but that of 
dictation, which would be performed as speedily 
as an amanuensis coutd write.”* 

It is to the mutual credit of Johnson and 
divines of different communions, that although 
he was a steady Church of England man, there 
was, nevertheless, much agreeable intercotirse 
between him and them. Let me particularly 
name the late Mr La Trobe, and IMr Hutton, of 
the Moravian profession. His intimacy with 
the English Benedictines at Fans has been 
mentioned ; and as an additional proof of the 
charity in which he lived with good men of the 
Komish Church, I am happy in this opportumty 
of recording his friendship with the Rev Thomas 
Hussey, D D., his Catholic Majesty’s Chaplain 
of Embassy at the Court of London, that very 
respectable man, eminent not only for his 
powerful eloquence as a preacher, but for his 
various abilities and acquisitions Nay, though 
Johnson loved a Prcsbyteiian the least of all, 
this did not prevent his having a long and unin- 
terrupted social connection with tho Rev. Dr 
James Fordyce, who, smco his death, hath 
gratefully celebrated him in a warm strain of 
devotional composition 

Amidst the melancholy clouds which hung 
over the dying Johnson, his charactenstical 
manner showed itself on different occasions 

'V^’lien Dr. Warren, in his usual style, hoped 
that he was better, his answer was, ‘ No, sir , 
you cannot conceive with what acceleration I 
advance towards death ’ 

A man whom he had never seqn before was 
employed one night to sit up with him Being 
asked next morning how he hked his attendant, 
hib answer was, ‘ Not at all, sir ; tho fellow’s an 
idiot ; he is as awkward as a turnspit when first 
put into tho wheel, and as sleepy as a dormouse ’ 

Mr. Windham having placed a pillow con- 
veniently to suppoit him, he thanked him for 
his kindness, and said, ‘ That will do — all that 
a pillow can do.* 

He repeated with great spirit a poem, consist- 
ing of several stanzas, in four lines, in alternate 
rhyme, which ho said ho had composed some 
years before,’ on occasion of a rich, extiavagant 
young gentleman’s commg of age, saying he 
had never repeated it but once since he com- 
posed it, and had given but one copy of it. That 
copy was given to Mrs Thrale, now Piozzi, who 
has published it in a book which she entitles 
British Sf/nonim^j but which is truly a collection 
of entertaining remarks and stories, no matter 

* In 1780 See his letter to Mrs Thrale, dated 
August 8, 1780 You have heard in the papers how 
[Lade] is come to age I have enclosed a short song 
of congratulation, which you must not show to any- 
body. It is odd that it should come into anybody’s 
head I hope you will read it with candour , it is, I 
believe, one of tho author’s first essays in that way of 
wilting, and a beginner is always to be treated with 
tcudemeas ’— Malon*. 


whether accurate or not. Being a piece of ex- 
quisite satire, conveyed in a strain of pointed 
vivacity and humour, and in a manner of which 
no other instance is to be ‘found m Johnson’s 
writings, I shall here insert it . — 

Long-expcctcd onc-and-twenty, 

Ling’nng year, at length us flown ; 

Pride and pleasure, pomp and plenty, 

Great [Sir John], aie now your own, 

Loosen’d from the minor’s tether, 

Preo to mortgage or to sell. 

Wild as wind, and light as feather. 

Bid the sons of thrift farewell 

Call the Betseys, Kates, and Jennies, 

All the names that banish care , 

Lavish of your grandsire’s guineas. 

Show the spint of an heir 

All that prey on vice and folly 
J oy to see their quarry fly , 

There tho gamester, light and jolly, 

There the lender, grave and sly 

Wealth, my lad, was made to wander. 

Let it wander as it will , 

Call the lockoy, call the pander, 

Bid them come and take tlieir fill 

When tho bonny blade carouses, 

Pockets lull, and spirits high — 

What arc acres? what are houses? 

Only dirt, or wet or dry 

Should the guardian friend or mother 
Tell the woes of wilful waste , 

Scorn their counsel, scoin then pother. 

You Can hang or drown at last 

As he opened a note which his servant brouglil 
to him, ho said, ‘ An odd thought strikes me— 
we shall receive no letters in the grave ’ 

He requested three thmgs of Sir JoshuA 
Reynolds . — To forgive him thirty pounds which 
he had borrowed of him ; to read the Bible ; and 
never to use his pencil on a Sunday. Sir J oshua 
readily acquiesced. 

Indeed, he showed the greatest anxiety for the 
religious improvement of his friends, to whom 
he discourhed of its infinite consequence. He 
begged of Mr. Hoole to think of what he had 
said, and to commit it to writing; and upon 
being afterwards assured that this was done, 
pressed his hands, and in an earnest tone thanked 
him. Dr. Brocklesby having attended him with 
the utmost assiduity and kindness as his physi- 
cian and friend, he was peculiarly desirous that 
this gentleman should not entertam any loose, 
speculative notions, but be confirmed in the 
truths of Chnstiamty, and insisted on his writ- 
ing down in his presence, as nearly as he could 
collect it, the import of what passed on the sub- 
ject ; and Dr Brocklesby havmg complied with 
the request, ho made him sign the paper, and 
urged him to keep it m his own custody as long 
as ho lived. 

Johnson, with that native fortitude which, 
amidst all his bodily distress and mental suffer- 
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ings, never forsook him, asked Dr. Brocklesby, 
as a man in whom he had confidence, to tell him 
plainly whether he could recover. ‘Give me,* 
said he, ‘ a direct afiswer * The Doctor having 
fiist asked him if he could bear the whole truth, 
which way soever it might lead, and being 
answered that he could, declared that, in his 
opinion, he could not recover without a miracle. 
‘Then,* said Johnson, ‘I will take no more 
physic, not even my opiates , for I have prayed 
that I may render up my soul to God unclouded.* 
In this resolution ho persevered, and, at the 
same time, used only the weakest kinds of sus- 
tenance Being pressed by Mr Windham to 
take somewhat more generous nourishment, lest 
too low a diet should have the very effect which 
he dreaded, by debilitating his mind, he said, ‘ I 
will take anything but inebriating sustenance * 

The Kev Mr Strahan, who was the son of his 
friend, and had been always one of his great 
favourites, had, during his last illness, the satis- 
faction of contiibutingto soothe and comfort him 
That gentleman’s house at Islington, of which 
he IS vicar, afforded Johnson, occasionally and 
easily, an agreeable change of place and fresh 
air, and he attended also ujiGn him in town in 
the discharge of the sacred offices of his profes- 
sion 

IMr. Strahan has given me the agreeable assur- 
ance, that after being in much agitation, John- 
son became quite comiiosed, and contmued so 
till his death 

Dr Brocklesby, who will not be suspected of 
fanaticism, obliged me with the following ac- 
counts — 

‘ For some time before his death, all his fears 
were calmed and absorbed by the prevalence of 
his faith, and his trust m the ments and ^ro- 
pitiation of Jesus Christ 

‘ He talked often to me about the necessity of 
faith in the sacrifice of Jesus, as necessaiy be- 
yond all good works whatever, for the salvation 
of mankind. 

‘ He pressed me to study Dr Clarke, and to 
read his sermons I asked him why he pressed 
Dr Claike, an Anan ' “ Because,’* said he, “ he 
IS fullest on the propitiatory sacrifice ” 


* The change of his sentiments with regard to Dr 
Clarke is tlius mentioned to me in a letter from the 
late Dr Adams, Master ol FcmUrolve College, Oxford 
—*Tbe Doctors prejudices were the strongest, and 
certainly in anotlier sense the weakest, tliat ever 
possessed a sensible man You know his extreme 
zeal for orthodoxy But did you ever hear what he 
told me himself? That he had made it a rule not to 
admit Dr Clarke’s name in his Dictionary This, 
however, wore off At some distance of time he ad- 
vised with me what books he should read in defence 
of the Christian religion I recommended Clarke’s 
Evidences of Natural and Revealed Religion, as the best 
of the kind , and I find in what is called his Prayers 
and Meditations, that he was frequently employed m 
the latter part of his time m reading Clarke’s Sermons ’ 
—Boswell. 


Johnson having thus in his mind the true 
Christian scheme, at onc^ rational and consola- 
tory, uniting justice and mercy in the Divinity, 
with the improvement of human nature, pre- 
vious to his receiving the Holy Sacrament in his 
apartment, composed and fervently uttered this 
prater * 

‘Almighty and most merciful Father, I am 
now, as to human eyes it seems, about to com- 
memorate, for the last time, the death of thy 
Son Jesus Christ, our Saviour and Rcdeemei. 
Grant, O Lord, that my whole hope and 
confidence may bo in his merits, and thy 
mercy; enforce and accept my imperfect re- 
pentance ; make this com n\em oration available 
to tlie confiimation of my faitli, the establish- 
ment of my hope, and the enlargement of my 
charity ; and make the death of thy Son Jesus 
Christ effectual to my redemption Have 
mercy upon me, and paidon the multitude of 
my offences. Bless my friends ; have mercy 
upon all men Support me by thy Holy Spirit, 
in the days of weakness, and at the hour of 
death , and receive me, at my death, to ever- 
lasting happiness, for the sake of Jesus Christ. 
Amen * 

Having, as has been alieady mentioned, 
made his will on the 8th and 9th of December, 
and settled all his woildly affairs, he lan- 
guished till Monday, the 13th of that month, 
when he expired about seven o’clock m the 
evening, with so little appaient pain, that his 
attendants hardly peiceived when his dissolu- 
tion took iilace 

Of his last moments, my brother, Thomas 
David, has fmmshed me with the following par- 
ticulars — 

‘ The Doctor, from the time that he was cer- 
tain his death was near, appeared to be perfectly 
resigned, was seldom or never fretful or out 
of temper, and often said to his faithful ser- 
vant, who gave me tins account, “Attend, 
Francis, to the salvation of your soul, which is 
the object of greatest importance ” he also ex- 
idained to him passages in the Scripture, and 
seemed to have pleasure in talking upon reli- 
gious subjects. 

‘ On Monday, the 13th of December, the day 
on winch he died, a Miss Morns, daughter to 
a paiticular friend of his, called, and said to 
Fiancis that she begged to be peimitted to 
see the Doctor, that she might earnestly re- 
quest him to give her his blessing Francis 
went into the room, followed by the young lady, 
and delivered the message The Doctor turned 
himself m the bed, and said, “ God bless you, 
my dear 1 ’* These were the last words he 
spoke. His difficulty of breathing increased 
till about seven o’clock in the evening, when 


* The Rev Mr Strahan took care to have it pre- 
served, and has inserted it in Prayers and Meditations, 
p 216 —Boswell. 
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Mr. Barber and Mrs. Desmoulins, who were sit- 
ting in the room, observing that the noise he 
made in breathing had ceased, went to the bed, 
and found he was dead.* 

About two days after his death, the follow- 
ing very agreeable account was communicated to 
Mr Malone, in a letter by the Honourable John 
Byng, to whom I am much obbged for granting 
me permission to introduce it in my work. 

‘ Deab Sir, — Since I saw you, I have had a 
long conversation with Cawston,^ who sat up 
with Dr. Johnson, from nine o’clock on Sunday 
evening, till ten o’clock on ^Monday morning 
And from what I can gather from him, it 
should seem that Dr. Johnson was perfectly 
composed, steady in hope, and resigned to 
death At the interval of each hour, they as- 
sisted him to sit up in his bed, and move his 
legs, which were in much pam ; when he regu- 
larly addressed himself to fervent prayer ; and 
though, sometimes, his voice failed him, his 
sense never did, during that time The only 
sustenance he received was cider and water 
He said his mind was prepared, and the time 
to his dissolution seemed long At six in tho 
morning he inquired the hour, and, on being 
informed, said that all went on regularly, and 
he felt he had but a few hours to live. 

‘ At ten o’clock in the morning he parted from 
Cawston, saying, ‘‘You should not detain Mr. 
Windham’s servant • — I thank you j bear my 
remembrance to your master ” Cawston says, 
that no man could appear more collected, more 
devout, or less terrified at the thoughts of the 
approaching minute 

‘ This account, which is so much more agree- 
able than, and somewhat different from, youis, 
has given us the satisfaction of thinking that 
that great man died as he lived, full of re- 
signation, strengthened m faith, and joyful in 
hope.* 

A few days before his death, he had asked Sir 
John Hawkins, as one of his executors, where 
he should be buried; and on bemg answered, 
‘ Doubtless in AVestmmstcr Abbey,’ seemed to 
feel a satisfaction very natural to a poet ; and 
indeed, in my opinion, veiy natural to every 
man Of any imagination, who has no family 
sejiulchre in which he can be laid with his 
fathers. Accordingly, upon Monday, December 
20, his remains (enclosed in a leaden coffin) were 
deposited in that noble and renowned edifice; 
and over his grave was placed a large blue flag- 
stone, with this msciiption . — 

SAMUEL JOHNSON LLD 
Obiit xiii die Dccembris 
Anno Domini 
MDCCLXXXIV 
iEtatis suae LXXV. 

> Servant to tlie Right Hon Wilham Wmdliam — 
Boswsll. 


His funeral was attended by a respectable 
number of his friends, particularly such of the 
members of the Literary Club as were in town ; 
and was also honoured with the presence of 
several of the Reverend Chapter of Westminster. 
Mr. Burke, Sir Joseph Banks, Mr. Wmdham, 
Mr. Langton, Sir Charles Bunbury, and Mr. 
Colman, bore his pall. His schoolfellow. Dr. 
Taylor, performed the mournful office of read- 
mg the burial- service. 

I trust I shall not be accused of affectation 
when I declare, that I find myself unable to 
express all that I felt upon the loss of such a 
‘ guide, philosopher, and friend. * * I shall there- 
fore not say one word of my own, but adopt 
those of an eminent fiiend,* which ho uttered 
with an abrupt felicity superior to all studied 
compositions: ‘He has made a chasm which 
not only nothing can fill up, but which nothing 
has a tendency to fill up Johnson is dead. 
Let us go to the next best —there is nobody : 
no man can be said to put you in mmd of 
Johnson.’ 

As J ohnson had abundant homage paid to him 
durmg his life,® so no writer in this nation ever 
had such an accumulation of literary honours 
after his death A sermon upon that event was 


* On the subject of Johnson I may adopt the words 
of Sir John Harrington, concerning his vtiKTable tutor 
and diocesan, Dr John Still, Bishop of Bath and 
Wells ‘ Who hath given me some helps, more hopes, 
all encouragements in my best studies , to whom I 
never came, but I grew more religious , from whom I 
never went, but I parted better instructed Ot him, 
therefore, my acquaintance, my friend, my instructor, 
if I speak much it were not to be marvelled , if I speak 
frankly, it is not to be blamed , and though I speak 
partially, it were to be pardoned '~Nug(e AnhquoB, 
vol L p 13b There is one circumstanco in 8ir John’s 
(haracter of Bishop Still, which is peculiaily appli- 
cable to Johnson ‘ He became so famous a disputcr, 
that the leainedest were even afiaid to dispute with 
him , and he finding lus own strength, could not stick 
to warn them in their arguments to take heed to their 
answers, like a peifcct fencer that will tell aforehand 
in which button he will give tho venue, or like a 
cunning chess-player that will appoint beforehand 
with winch pawn and m what place he will give the 
mate ’ — Boswell. 

* The late Right Hon William Gerard Hamilton, 
who had been intimately acquainted with Dr Johnson 
near thirty jears He died m London, July 16, 1796, 
in his sixty-ninth or sevtntieth year — Malone. 

* Beside th« dedications to him by Dr Goldsmith, 
tlie Rev Dr Fianklin, and the Rev Mr Wilson, which 
I have mentioned according to their dates, there was 
one by a lady, of a versification of Amngait and Ajut, 
and one by the ingenious Mr Walker, of his Rhetorical 
Grammar I have introduced into tins work several 
compliments paid to him in the wiltings of his con- 
temporaries , but the number of tliem is so great, that 
we may fairly say that tliere was almost a general 
tribute 

Let me not be forgetM of the honour done to him 
by Colonel Myddleton, of Gwaynynog, near Denbigh ; 
who, on the banks of a rivulet in his park, where 
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preached in St. Mary’s Church, Oxford, before 
the University, by the Rev. Mr. Agutter, of 
Magdalen College. ‘ The Lives, the Memoirs, 


Johnson delighted to stand and repeat vtrses, erected 
an um with the following inscription — 

*This spot was often dignified by the presence of 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL U , 

Whose moral writings, exactly conformable to 
The precepts of Cliristianity, 

Gave ardour to Virtue and confidence to Truth * 

As no inconsiderable ciiemnstance of his fame, wo 
must reckon the extraordinary zeal of the artists to 
extend and perpetuate his image. I can enumerate a 
bust by Mr Nollekens, and the many casts which are 
made from it ; several pictures by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
from one of which, m the possession of the Duke of 
Dorset, Mr Humphrey executed a beautiful miniature 
m enamel one by Mrs Frances Reynolds, Sii Joshua s 
sister , one by Mr Zoffanij , and one by Mr Opie , 
and the following engravings of his poitiait 1 One 
by Cooke, from Sir Joshua, for the Proprietor’s edition 
of his folio Dictionary — 2 One from ditto by ditto, 
for their quarto edition —3 One from Opie, by Heath, 
for Harrison’s edition of his Dictionary —4 One from 
Nollekon’s bust of him, by Bartolozzi, for Fielding’s 
quarto edition of his Dictionary — 5 One small, from 
Harding, by Trotter, for his Beauties —6 One small, 

^ from Sir Joshua, by Trotter, for his Lives of the Poets 
—7 One small, from Sir Joshua, by Hall, for the 
Bambler — 8 One small, from an original di awing, in 
the possession of Mr John Siinco, etched by Trotter, 
for another edition of his Lives of the Poets —9 One 
small, no painter’s name, etched by Taylor, for his 
Johnsoniana, — 10 One folio whole-length, with his 
oak-stick, as described in Boswell’s Tour, drawn and 
etched by Trotter — 11 One largo mezzotinto, from 
Sir Johsua, by Douglity —12 One large Roman head, 
from Sir Joshua, by Marchi —13 One octavo, holding 
a book to his eye, from Sir Joshua, by Hall, for hib 
works — 14. One small, from a drawing from the hfe, 
and engraved by Trotter, for his life, published by 
Kearsley —15 One large, from Opie, by Mr Townley 
(brother of Mr Townley, of the Commons), an in- 
genious aitist, who resided some time at Berlin, and 
has the honour of being engiaver to his Majesty the 
King of Prussia. This is one of the finest mezzotintos 
that ever was executed , and what renders it of extra- 
ordinary value, the plate was destroyed after four oi 
five impressions only were taken ofll One of them is 
in the possession of Sir William Scott Mr Townley 
has lately been prevailed with to execute and publish 
another of the same, that it may be more generally 
circulated among the admirers of Dr Johnson —10 
Ohe large, from Sir Joshua’s first picture of him, by I 
Heath, for tins work, in quarto — 17 One octavo, by 
Baker, for the octavo edition —18 And one for Lava- 
ter’s Essays on Physiognomy, in which Jalmson’s coun- 
tenance is analyzed upon the principles of that fanciful 
writer — There are also several seals with his head cut 
on them, particularly a very fine one by that eminent 
artist, Edward Burch, Esq , R A, m the possession of 
the younger Dr Charles Burney 

Let me add, as a proof of the popularity of his 
character, that there are copper pieces struck at Bir- 
mingham, with his head impressed on them, which 
pass current as halfpence there, and in the neighbour- 
ing parts of the country — Boswell. 

» It Is not yet published.— In a letter to me, Mr 
Agutter says, ‘My sermon before the Univeisity was 


the Essays, both in prose and verse, which have 
been pubUshed concerning him, would make 
many volumes. The numerous attacks^ too, upon 
him, I consider as part of his consequence, upon 
the principle which he himself so well knew and 
asserted. Many who trembled at his presence, 
were forward m assault when they no longer 
apprehended danger. When one of his little 
pragmatical foes was invidiously snarling at his 
fame, at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s table, the Rev. 
Dr. Parr exclaimed, with his usual bold anima- 
tion, ‘ Ay, now that the old lion is dead, every 
ass thmks he may kick at him.’ 

A monument for him, m Westminster Abbey, 
was resolved upon soon after his death, and was 
supported by a most respectable contribution , 
but the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s having 
come to a resolution of admittmg monuments 
there, upon a hberal and magnificent plan, that 
cathedral was afterwards fixed on, as the place 
m which a cenotaph should be erected to his 
memory , and m the cathedral of his native city 
of Lichfield, a smaller one is to be erected. ' To 
compose his epitaph could not but excite the 
warmest competition of genius * If laudai i a 
laudato viro be praise, which is highly estimable, 
I should not forgive myself were I to omit the 
following sepulchral verses on the author of 


more engaged with Dr Johnson’s moral than his intel- 
lectual character It particularly examined his fear of 
death, and suggested several leasons for the apprehen- 
sions of the good, and the indiiference of the infidel, m * 
their last hours , this was illustrated by contrasting the 
death of Dr Johnson and Mr Hume, the text was 
Jobxxi 22-26 Boswell. 

* Tills monument has been since erected It con- 
sists of a nipdallion, with a tablet beneath, on which 
IS this inscription 

‘ The friends of Samuel J oiinson, LL D , 

A native of Lichfield, 

Erected this monument. 

As a tribute of respect 

To the memory of a man of extensive learning, 

A distinguished moral writer, and a sincere Chiistian. 

Ho died Dec. 18, 1784, aged 76.* 

—Malone. 

2 The Rev Dr Parr, on being requested to under- 
take it, thus expressed himself in a letter to William 
Seward, Esq — * 

* I leave this mighty task to some hardier and some 
abler writer The variety and splendour of Johnson’s 
attainments, the peculiarities of his character, his 
private viitues, and his literary publications, fill me 
with confusion and dismay, when I reflect upon the 
confined and difficult species of composition, m which 
alone they can be expressed, with propriety, upon this 
monument.’ 

But I understand that this great scholar, and warm 
admirer of Johnson, has yielded to repeated solicita- 
tions, and executed the very difficult undertaking — 
Boswell. 

Dr Johnson’s monument, consisting of a colossal 
figure leaning against a column (but not very strongly 
resembling him), has since the death of our author 
been placed in St Paul’s Cathedral, having been first 
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Tht Englxth Dictionary, written by the Bight 
Hon. Henry Flood ; * 

' No need of Latin or of Greek to grace 

Our Johnson’s memory or inscnbe his grave ; 

His native language claims this mournful space. 

To pay the Immortality he gave ’ 

OONOLUSION. 

Thb character of Samuel Johnson has, I trust, 
been so developed in the course of this work, 
that they who have honoured it with a perusal, 
may be considered as well acquainted with him. 
A s, however, it may be expected that I should 
collect mto one view the capital and distinguish- 
mg features of this extraoidinary man, I shall 
endeavour to acquit myself of that part of my 
biographical undertaking,^ however difficult it 
may be to do that which many of my readers will 
do better for themselves. 

His figure was large and well formed, and his 
countenance of the cast of an ancient statue ; 
yet his appearance was rendered strange and 
somewhat uncouth by convulsive ciamps, by the 


opened to public view, Feb 23, 179G The Epitaph 
was written by the Rev, Dr Parr, and is as follows — 


scars of that distemper which it was once 
imagined the royal touch could cure, and by 
a slovenly mode of dress. He had the use only 
of one eye ; yet so much does mmd govern and 
even supply the deficiency of organs^ that hia 
visual perceptions, as far as they extended, wero 
uncommonly quick and accurate. So morbid 
was his temperament, that he never knew the 
natural joy of a free and vigorous use of his 
limbs . when he walked, it was like the strugglmg 
gait of one in fetters : when he rode, he had no 
command or direction of his horso, but was 
carried as if in a balloon. That, with his consti- 
tution and habits of life, he should have lived 
seventy five years, is a proof that an inherent 
vivvla vi8 IS a powerful preservative of the human 
frame 

Man is, in general, made up of contradictory 
qualities ; and these will ever show themselves 
m strange succession where a consistency, in ap- 
pearance at least, if not reality, has not been 
attained by long habits of philosophical disci- 
pline. In proportion to the native vigour of the 
mind, the contradictory quahties will be the more 
prominent, and more difficult to be adjusted ; 
and therefore we are not to wonder that John- 
son exhibited an eminent example of this remark 


A a 

SAMVBLI lOHNSON 
GRAMMATICO ET CRITICO 
SCRIPTORVM ANGLICORVM LITTERATE PERITO 
POETAE LVMINIBVS SENTENTIARVM 
ET PONDERIBVS VERBORVM ADMIRABILI 
MAGISTRO VIRTVTIS GRAVIS8IMO 
HOMINI OPTIMO ET SI NGVLARIS EXEMPLI 
QVI VIXIT ANN Lxxv MENS Jl DIEB xml 
DECESSIT IDIB DECEMBR ANN CHRIST do locc lxxxiiiI 
SEPVLT IN AED SANCT PETR WESTMONASTERIENS 
xiil KAL lANVAR ANN CHRIST do locc lxxxv 
AMICI ET SODALES LITTERARH 
PECVNIA CONLATA 
H M FACIVND C\ HAVER. 


On a scroll in his hand are the following woid# 

ENMAKAPE22in0NnNANTSAI02IEHAM0IBH 


On one side of the monument— -F aciedat Johan nes 
Bacon Scvlptor, Ann Christ m dcc lxxxxv 
The Subscription for this monument, which cost 
eleven hundred guineas, was begun by the Literary 
Club, and completed by the aid of Dr Johnson’s 
other friends and admirers —Malone 

• To prevent any misconception on this subject, Mr 
Malone, by whom these lines were obligingly com- 
municated, requests me to add the following re- 
mark — 

’ In justice to the late Mr Flood, now himself want- 
i».g, and highly menting, an epitaph fiom his country 
to which his transcendent talents did the highest 
honour as well as the most important service, it 
should be observed, that these lines were hy no means 
intended as a regular monumental inscription for Dr 
Johnson. Had he undertaken to write an appropriate 
and discriminative epitaph for that excellent and ex- 
traordinary man, those who knew Mr Flood's vigov.r 


of mind will have no doubt that he <i^duld have pro- 
duced one worthy of his illustrious subject But the 
fact was merely this In Dec 1789, after a large sub- 
scription had been made for Dr Johnson’s monument, 
to winch Mr Flood liberally contributed, Mr Malone 
happened to call on him at his house, in Berners Street , 
and the conversation turn mg on the proposed monu- 
ment, Mr Malone maintained that the epitaph, by 
whomsoever it should be written, ought to be in Latin 
Mr Flood thought differently The next mommg, in 
the postscript to a note on another subject, he men- 
tioned that he continued of the same opinion as on the 
preceding day, and subjoined the hues given above.'— 
Boswell. 

2 As I do not see any reason to give a different 
character of my filustnous fnend now, from what I 
formerly gave, the greatest part of the sketch of him In 
my Journal of a Tour to tJu Hciride* is here adopted. 
—Boswell. 
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which I have made upon human nature. At 
different times he seemed a different man, in some 
respects ; not, however, in any great or essential 
article, upon which he had fully employed his 
mind, and settled certain principles of duty, but 
only in his manners, and in the display of argu- 
ment and fancy in his talk He was prone to 
superstition, but not to credulity Though his 
imagination might incline him to a belief of the 
marvellous and the mysterious, his vigorous 
reason examined the evidence with jealousy. He 
was a sincere and zealous Christian, of high 
Church of England and monarchical principles, 
which he would not tamely suffer to be ques- 
tioned ; and had, perhaps, at an early period, 
narrowed Ins mind somewhat too much, both as to 
rebgion and politics His being impressed with 
the danger of extreme latitude in either, though 
he was of a very independent spint, occasioned 
his appearing somewhat unfavourable to the pre- 
valence of that noble freedom of sentiment which 
is the best possession of man Nor can it be 
denied that he had many prejudices, which, how- 
ever, frequently suggested many of his pointed 
sayings, that rather show a playfulness of fancy 
than any settled malignity He was steady and 
mflexible m maintaining the obligations of re- 
ligion and morality ; both from a regard for the 
order of society, and from a veneration for the 
Great Source of all order; correct, nay, stern 
m his taste; hard to please, and easily of- 
fended ; impetuous and irritable in his temper, 
but of a most humane and benevolent heart,* 
which showed itself not only in a most liberal 
charity, as far as his circumstances would allow, 
but m a thou’sand instances of active benevo- 
lence. He was afflicted with a bodily disease, 
which made him often restless and fretful ; and 
with a constitutional melancholy, the clouds of 
which darkened the brightness of his fancy, and 
gave a gloomy cast to his whole course of think- 
ing We, therefore, ought not to wondei at his 
sallies of impatience and passion at any time, 
especially when provoked by obtiusivo ignor- 
ance or presuming petulance; and allowance 
ifflislhe mdde for hiS uttering hasty and satiiical 
salljes even against "his best friends. And, 
surely, when it i^ considered that ‘ amidst sick- 
ness and sorrow ^ he exerted his faculties m so 
‘ many works for the benefit of mankind, and 
^particular'ty that he a^chieve’d the great and 
a^toirable Dictionary of our language, wo must 
be astonished at hi? resolution The solemn 
text, ‘Of him to whom mtUh is given, much 


* In the Ol^a Podrida. a collection of Essays pub- 
lished at Oxford, there is an admirable paper upon the 
dial acter of Johnson, written by the Rev Dr Home, 
the late excellent Bihhop of Norwich The following 
passage is eminently happy — -*To reject wisdom, 
because the person of him who commumcates it is 
uncouth, and his manners are inelegant, — what is it, 
but to tlirow away a pme apple, and assign for a reason 
the roughness of its coat? '—Boswell. 


will bo required,* seems to have been ever pre- 
sent to his mind, m a rigorous sense, and to 
have made him dissatisfied with his labours and 
acts of goodness, however comparativoly.great ; 
so that the unavoidable consciousness of his 
superiority was, in that respect, a cause of dis- 
quiet. He suffered so much from this, and 
from the gloom which perpetually haunted him, 
and made sohtude frightful, that it may be said 
of him, ‘ If in this life only ho had hope, he was 
of all men most miserable.* He loved praise, 
when it was brought to him; but was too 
proud to seek for it He was somewhat susceii- 
tible of flattery As he was general and uncon- 
fined in his studies, he cannot be considered as 
master of any one particular science; but he 
had accumulated a vast and various collection 
of learning and knowledge, which was so ar- 
ranged m his mind as to be ever in readiness to 
be brought forth But his superiority over 
other learned men consisted chiefly in what 
may be called the art of thinking, the art of 
using his mind — a certain continual power of 
seizing the useful substance of all that he knew, 
and exhibiting it in a clear and forcible manner ; 
so that knowledge, which we often see to be no 
better than lumber in men of duU understand- 
ing, was m him true, evident, and actual 
wisdom His moial jirecepts ard practical ; for 
they are drawn from an intimate acquaintance 
with human nature His maxims carry con\uc- 
tion, for they are founded on the basis of 
common sense, and a very attentive and minute 
survey of real life His mind was so full of 
imagery, that he might have been perpetually 
a poet ; yet it is remarkable, that however rich 
his prose is in this respect, his poetical pieces, 
in general, have not much of that splendour, 
but aio rather distinguished by strong senti- 
meht and acute observation, conveyed in har- 
monious and energetic v^rse, particularly in 
heroic coujjlets Though usually grave, and 
even awful in his deportment, he possessed 
uncommon and peculiar powers of wit and 
humour; he fiequently indulged himself in 
colloquial pleasantry ; and the heartiest merri- 
ment was often enjoyed m his company ; with 
this great advantage, that as it was entirely 
free from any poisonous tincture of vice or 
impiety, it was salutaiy to those who shared in 
it He had accustomed himself to such accuracy 
in his common conversation,* that he at all times 
expressed his thoughts with great force, and an 


> Though a perfect resemblance of Johnson is not 
to be found m any age, parts of his character are 
admirably expressed by Clarendon, in drawing that of 
Lord Falkland, whom the noble and masterly historian 
describes at his scat near Oxford ‘ Such an immense- 
ness of wit, such a solidity of judgment, so infinite a 
fancy bound in by a most logical ratiocination. His 
acquaintance was cultivated by the most pohte and 
accurate men, so that his house was an umversity in 
less volume, whither they came, not so much foi 
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elegant choice of language, the effect of which 
was aided by his having a loud voice, and a slow 
deliberate utterance. In him were united a 
most logical head with a most fertile imagina- 
tion, which gave him an extraordinary advan- 
tage m arguing ; for he could reason close or 
wide, as he saw best for the moment. Exulting 
in his intellectual stiength and dexterity, he 
could, when he pleased, be the greatest sophist 
that ever contended m the lists of declamation ; 
and, from a spirit of contradiction and a delight 
m showing his powers, he would often maintain 
the wrong side with equal warmth and in- 
genuity ; 80 that when there was an audience, 
his real opinions could seldom be gathered from 


repose as study, and to examine and refine those 
grosser propositions which laziness and consent made 
current m conversation ’ 

Bayle’a account of Menage may also bo quoted as 
exceedingly applieahle to the great subject of this 
work ‘ Ills illustiious friends erected a very glorious 
monument to him in the collection entitled Menagiana 
Those who judge of things aright will confess that this 
collection is very proper to show the extent of genius 
and learning which was the character of Menage And 
I may bo bold to say, that the excellent works he pub- 
lished will not distinguish him from other learned men 
so advantageovbly as this To publish books of gicat 
learning, to make Greek and Latin verses exceedingly 
well tuincd, is not a common talent, I own , neither is 
it extremely rare It is incomparably more difficult to 
find men who can furnish discouise about an infinite 
number of things, and who can diversify them a 
hundred ways How many authors are there who are 
admired for their works, on account of the vast learn- 
ing that is displaced la them, who are not able to 


his talk ; though, when he was in company with 
a single friend, he would discuss a subject with 
genuine fairness ; but he was too conscientious 
to make error permanent and pernicious, by 
deliberately writing it; and in all his nume- 
rous works, ho earnestly inculcated what ap- 
peared to him to bo the truth ; his piety being 
constant, and the ruling pnnciiile of all his 
conduct. 

Such was Samuel Johnson, a man whose 
talents, acquirements, and virtues, were so ex- 
traordinary, that the more his character is con- 
sidered, the more he will bo regarded by the 
present age, and by posterity, with admiration 
and reverence. 


sustain a conversation ! Tliose who know Menage onlj 
by his books miglit think ho resembled those learned 
men , but if you show the Menagiana, you distinguish 
him from them, and make him known by a talent 
which is given to very few learned men There it 
appears that he was a man who spoke off-hand a 
thousand good things His memory extended to what 
was ancient and modem , to the court and to the city , 
to the dead and to tiie living languages , to things 
serious and things jocose in a word, to a thousand 
sorts ol subjects That which appeared a trifle to 
some readers of the Menagiana, who did not considei 
circumstances, caused admiration in other readers, 
who minded the difference between what a man speaks 
without preparation, and that which he prepares for 
the press , and theieforc we cannot sufficiently com- 
mend the care which his illustrious friends took to 
erect a monument so capable of giving him immortal 
glory They were not obliged to rectify what they 
had heard him say for, in so doing, they had not been 
fiuthful hibtoriaub of his conversation.’— Bos wxll. 
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LIST OF DR. yOHNSON'S WORKS. 


CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF DR. JOHNSON’S WORKS. 


The works to which an asterisk (0 is a&xed are those of whicli Dr Johnson acknowledged the authorship 
to his friends, while those marked by a dagger (t) are ascertained to be his by Internal evidence In this list, 
drawn up by the biographer, the poetical works are not included These consist of a Latin translation of Pope’g 
Messiah, London, and The Vanity 0 / Human Wishes, imitated from J uvenal , a prologue on the opening of Drury 
Jvane Theatre by Mr Gamck and Irene, a tragedy, besides some minor pieces. 


1735 Abridgment and Translation of Lobo’s Voyage to 
Abyssinia * 

1738 Part of a Translation of Father Paul Sarpi's His- 
tory of the Council of Trent * 

[N B As this work, after some sheets were 
printed, suddenly stopped, I know not whether 
any part of it is now to be found ] 

FOR THE * gentleman’s MAGAZINE * 

Preface t 

Life of Father Paul * 

1739. A complete Vindication of the Licencer of tlie 
Stage from the malicious and scandalous asper- 
sions of Mr Brooke, author of Gustavus Vasa * 
Marmor Norfolciense , or, an Essay on an ancient 
prophetical inscnption in monkish rhyme, lately 
discovered near Lynne in Norfolk by Probus 
Brltannicus * 

FOR THE ‘gentleman’s MAGAZINii. * 

Life ofUoerhaave 
Address to the Reader t 
Appeal to the Public in behalf of the Editor t 
Considerations on the case of Dr Trapp’s Ser- 
mons a plausible attempt to prove that an 
author’s work may be abridged without injuring 
his property * 

1740 FOR THE ‘ GEMI EMAN’S MAGAZINE ’ 

Preface t 

Life of Admiral Drake * 

Life of Admiral Blake * 

Life of Philip Barrotier ♦ 

Essay on Epitaphs * 

1741. FOR THE ‘gentleman’s MAGAZINE 
Preface 

A free translation of the Jests of Hlerocles, with 
an introduction 1 

Debate on the Humble Petition and Advice of the 
Rump Parhament to Cromwell in 1057, to assume 
the Title of King abridged, methodised, and 
digested t 

Translation of Abb6 Guyon’s dissertation on the 
Amazons t 

Translation of Fontenelle’s Panegyric on Dr 
Morin t 

1742. FOR THE ‘ gentleman’s MAGAZINE ’ 
Preface t 

Essay on the Account of the Conduct of the 
Duchess of Marlborough * 1 

An Account of the Life of Peter Bui man “ 

The Life of Sydenham, afterwards prefixed to Dr 
Swan's Edition of his Works * | 

Proposals for printing Bibliotheca Harleiana, or a 
Catalogue or the Library of the Earl of Oxford, 
afterwards prefixed to the first volume of ‘that 
Catalogue, in which the Latin Accounts of the 
books were written by him * 

Abridgment, entitled Foreign History f 
Essay on the description of China from the French 
of Du Halde t 

1743 Dedication to Dr. Mead of Dr James’s Medicinal 
Dictionary t 


FOR the ‘ gentleman’s MAGAZINE * 

Preface t 

Parliamentary Debates undei the name of Debates 
in the Senate of Lilllpiit, from Nov 19, 1740, to 
Feb 23, 1742-3, Inclusive * 

Considerations on the dispute between Crousaz 
and Warburton on Pope^s Essay on Man t 
A Letter, announcing that the Life of Mr Savage 
was speedily to be published by a person wlio 
was favoured with his confidence t 
Advertisement for Osborne concerning the liar* 
loian Catalogue t 

1744 Life of Richard Savage * 

Preface to the Harleian Miscellany.* 

FOR THE ‘gENTI EAIAN's MAGAZINE ' 

Preface t 

1745 Miscellaneous observations on the Tiagedy ot 

Macbeth, with remarks on Sir T H 's (Sir 
Tliomas Ilanmer’s) Edition of Shakspeare, and 
proposals for a new Edition of that poet ^ 

1747 Plan for a Dictionary of the English Language, 

addressed to Pliihp Dormer, Earl of Chester- I 
field * 

FOR THE ‘gentleman’s MAGAZINE * ' 

1748 Life of Roscommon * 

Foreign History, November t 

roR MR dodsley’s ‘preoeptor,’ 

Preface 

Vision of Theodore the Hermit 

1750 ‘ The liambler,’ the first Paper of which was pub- 

lished 20th of March this year, and the last 17th 
of March 1762, the day on which Mrs Johnson 
died *1 

Letter in ‘The General Advertiser’ to excite the 
attention of the public to the performance of 
‘Comus,’ which was next day to be acted at 
Drury Lane Playhouse for the benefit of Mil- 
ton's Grand-daughter ^ 

'Preface and Postscript to Lauder’s Pamphlet, 
entitled, ‘ An Essay on Milton’s Use and Imita- 
tion of the Modems m his Paradise Lost ’* 

1751 Life of Clieynel, in the Miscellany called ‘The 

Student ’* 

Letter for Lauder, addressed to the Rev Dr John 
Douglas, acknowledging his fraud concerning 
Milton, in terras of suitable Contrition * 
Dedication to the Earl of Middlesex, of Mrs. 
Charlotte Lennox’s ‘ Female Quixote.' t 

1753 Dedication to Jolm, Earl of Orrery, of Shakspeare 

Illustrated, by Mrs Charlotte Lennox * 

During this and the following year he wrote and 
gave to his rauch-lo\ ed friend Dr Bathurst, the 
Papers In ‘ The Adventurer,' signed T * 

1754 Life of Edward Cave in ‘ The Gentleman’s Maga- 

zine 

1755. A Dictionary, with a Grammar and History of the 
English Language * 


4 This is a mistake The last number of the Rambler 
appeared on ihQ fowrteenth of March, three days before 
Mis Johnson died.— Malonb. 
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An Account of an Attempt to ascertain the Longi- 
tude at Sea, by an exact Theoiy of the Variations 
of the Ma^etical Needle, with a Table of the 
Variations at the most remarkable Cities in 
£urope, from the year 1660 to 1780 * This ho 
wrote for Mr Zachariah Williams, an Ingenious 
ancient Welsh gentleman, father of Mrs Ann 
Williams, whom he for many years kindly lodged 
in his house It was published with a transla- 
tion into Italian by Signor Barettl In a Copy 
of it, which he presented to the Bodleian Library 
at Oxford, is pasted a character of the late Mr 
Zachariah Williams, plainly written by John- 
son t 

1766 An Abridgment of his Dictionary * 

Several Essays in ‘ The Universal Visitor,* which 
there is some difficulty in ascertaining All that 
are marked with two asterisks liave been ascribed 
to him, although I am confident, from internal 
evidence, that we should except from these ‘ The 
Life of Chaucer,’ ‘Reflections on the State of 
Portugal,’ and ‘ An Essay on Architecture ’ and 
from the same evidence I am confident that ho 
wrote ‘Further Thoughts on Agriculture,' and 
‘ A Dissertation on the State of Literature and 
Authors ’ The Dissertation on the Epitaphs 
written by Pope he afterwards acknowledged, 
and added to his ‘Idler ' 

Life of Sir Thomas Biowno, prefixed to a new 
edition of his Christian Morals * 


IN TlIK ‘LtlEKA.nY M^OIZINE, OR 
UNIVERSAL HEVIKU,* 

Which began in January 175G, his Original 
Ei>'^oy'< are— 

The Prelmiinary Address t 

An Introduction to the Political State of Great 
Britain f 

Remarks on the Militia Bill t 

Observation8.on his Britannic Majestv's Tieatios 
with the Empiess of lUi-ssia and the Landgrave 
of Hesse Cassel t 

Observations on the Present State of Afiaiis t 

Memoirs of Frederick iii King of Prussia t 

In the same Magazine his Reviews are of the 
following books • — ‘ Birch's Ilistoiy of the Roval 
Society ’—‘Browne’s ('hribtian Morals W ai- 
ton’s Fssay on the Writings and (ieuius of Pope 
vol i ' — ‘ Hampton’s 'Iranslation of Polybius ’ - 
‘Sir Isaac Newton's arguments in proof of a 
Deity ’ — ‘Borlase’slfistoryofthelslesof Scilly ’ 
— ‘ Home’s Experiments on Bleaching 
‘Browne’s History of Jamaica ’—‘Hales on 
Distilling Sea Wateis, Ventilators in Ships, and 
curing an ill taste in Milk — ‘ Lucas’s I ss ij on 
Waters' — ‘Keith’s Catalogue of the Siotli^h 
Bishops ’ — ‘ Philosophical Transactions, \ ol 
xlix ’ — ‘ Miscellanies, by Elizabeth Harrison — 
‘ Evans’a Map, and Account of the Middle (’olo- 
nies in America ‘ The Cadet, a Millitary 
Treatise ' — “The Conduct of the Ministry re- 
lating to the present War impartially ex- 
amined ’ t 

*Mr8 Lennox’s Translation of Sully’s Memoirs ’ 
— ‘ Letter on the Case of Admiral Byng ’ — 
‘Appeal to the People concerning Admiral 
Byng Han way’s Eight Days’ Journey, and 
Essay on Tea ’ — ‘ .Some further Particulars in 
Relation to the Case of Admiral Byng, by a 
gentleman of Oxford ’ * 

Mr Jonas Han way having written an angry 
Answer to the Review ot his Esbiy on Tea, 
Johnson in the same Collection made a reply 
to it * This 13 the only instance, it is believed, 
when he condescended to take notice of any- 
thing that had been written against him , and 
here his chief intention seems to have been to 
make sport 

Dedication to the Earl of Rochford of, and Pre- 
face to, Mr Payne's Introduction to the Game 
of Draughts * 

Introduction to ‘The London Chronicle/ an 
evening paper which still subsists with de- 
served credit * 

1757. Speech on the subject of an Address to the 
Throne after the Expedition to Rochford, 
delivered bv one of his friends In some public 


meeting It is printed in ‘The Gentleman’s 
Magazine ’ for October 1786 t 
The lirst two paragraphs of the Preface to Sir 
William Chambers’s Designs of Cl^nese Build- 
ings, etc * 

1. ‘ The Idler,’ which began April 6, in this year, 
and was continued till April 6, 1760 * 

An Essay on the Bravery of the English Common 
Soldiers was added to it when published in 
volumes * 

► Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia, a Tale * 
Advertisement for the proprietors of ’ T1 p Id er ’ 

against certain persons who piiated t lose 
Papers as they came out singly, in a News- 
paper called ‘The Universal Chromcle, or 
Weekly Gazette 'f 

For Mrs Charlotte Lennox’s English Version 
of Brumoy,— ‘A Dissertation on the Greek 
(‘omedy,’ and the General Conclusidn of the 
Book t 

Introduction to ‘ The World Displayed,' a collec- 
tion of Voyages and Travels * 

Three letters In * The Gazetteer,’ concerning the 
best plan for Blackfriars Bridge * 

) Address of the Painters to George Hi on his 
Accession to the Throne t 
Dedication of Barettl ’s Itahan and English Dic- 
tionary to the MArquis of Abreu, then Envoy- 
Extraordinary from Spain at the Court of 
Gieat Britain f 

Re\iew in ‘The Gentleman’s Magazine,* of Mr 
Tytler’s acute and able Vindication of Mary 
(^ueen of Scots * 

Intioduction to the Proceedings of the Com- 
mittee for Clothing the French Prisoners * 

I I’lcface to ‘Rolfs Dictionary of Trade and Com- 
merce ’ * 

(\)irections and Improvements for Mr Gwyn 
the Architect's Pamphlet, entitled, ‘Thoughts 
on the Coronation of George Tii ' * 

L Dedication to the King, of the Rev Dr Kennedy’s 
‘Complete Sjstcm of Astronomical Chrono- 
logy, unfolding the Scriptures,’ 4to edition * 

Pi efaco to the Catalogue of the Artists* Exhibi- 
tion t 

> Cliaratter of Collins in ‘ The Poetical Calendar,’ 

piiblislied by Fawkes and Woty * 

Dedication to the Earl of Shaftesbury of the 
edition of Roger Ascham’s Enghsh Works, 
published by the Rev Mr Bennet * 

'Ihe Life of Ascliam, also prefixed to that 
edition * 

Review of ‘ Telemachus/ a Masque, by the Rev 
Geoige Graham, of Eton College, in ‘The 
Critical Review ’ * 

Dedication to the Queen, of Mr Hoole’s ‘Trans 
lation of Tasso ' * 

Account of the Detection of the Imposture of the 
Cock Lane Ghost, published in the Newspapers 
and ‘Gentleman’s Magazine ’* 

4 Part of a Review of Grainger’s * Sugar Cane, a 

Poem,’ in ‘ The London Chronicle ’ * 

Review of Goldsmith’s * Traveller, a Poem,’ in the 
‘ Critical Review ’ * 

5 The Plays of Wilbam Shakspeare, in eight 

volumes 8vo, with Notes ^ 

6 ‘The Fountains, a Fairy Tale, 'in Mrs Williams’s 

Miscellanies * 

7 Dedication to the King, of Mr Adams’s ‘ Treatise 

on the Globes ' * 

') Character of the Rev IMr Zach Mudge, in ‘ The 
London Chronicle ' * 

0 The False Alarm * 

1 Thoughts on the late Transactions respecting 

Falkland’s Isl inds * 

2 Defence of a .schoolmaster . dictated to me for 

the House of Lords * 

Argument in support of the Law of Vicioiut 
Jntromusion, metated to me for the Court of 
Session in Scotland * 

3 Preface to Macbean’s ‘Dictionary of Ancient 
^ Geography ’ 

Argument in Favour of the Rights of Lay Patrons * 
dictated to me for the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland * 

4 The Patriot * 

5 A Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland * 
Proposals for publishing the Works of Mrt, 

Charlotte Lennox, in three volumes quarto.* 
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Preface to Baretti’s Eas^ Lessons in Italian and 
English t 

Taxation no Tyranny an answer to Che Resolu- 
tions^ and Address of the American Con- 
gress* * 

Argument on the Case of Dr Memis dictated 
to me for the Court of Session in Scot- 
land * 

Argument to prove that the Corporation of 
Stirhng was corrupt dictated to me for the 
House of Lords * 

1776. Argument in Support of the Right of immediate 
and personal Reprehension from the Pulpit 
dictated to me * 

Proposals for publishing an Analysis of the 
Scotch Celtic Language, by the Reverend 
WiUiam Shaw * 

1777 Dedication to the King of the Posthumous Works 
of Dr Pearce, Bishop of Rochester * 

Additions to the Life and Character of that Pre- 
late prefixed to those Works * 

Various Papers and Letters m Favour of the 
Reverend Dr Dodd * 

1780 Advertisement for his friend Mr Thrale to the 

Worthy Electors of the Borough of Southwark * 

The first Paragraph of Mr Thomas Davies’s Life 
of Garrick * 

1781 Prefaces, Biographical and Critical, to the Works 

of the most eminent Enghsh Poets afterwards 
published with the Title of the Lives of the 
English Poets * 

Argument on the Importance of the Registration 
of Deeds dictated to me for an Election Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons * 

On the Distinction between Tory and Whig 
dictated to me * 

On Vicarious Punishments, and the great Pro- 
pitiation for the Sms of the Woild by Jesus 
Christ dictated to me * 

Ai^fument in favour of Joseph Knight, an African 
Negro, who claimed his liberty in the Court of 
Session in Scotland, and obtained it dictated 
to me * 

Defence of Mr Robertson, Printer of ‘ The Cale- 
donion Mercury,’ against the Society of Pro- 
curators in Edinburgh, for having inserted in 
his paper a ludicrous Paragraph sgamat them : I 


demonstrating that it was not an injurious 
Libel dictated to me * 

1782 The greatest part, if not the whole, of a Reply, 
by the Reverend Mr Shaw, to a person at 
Edinburgh, of the name of Clarke, refuting hi'j 
arguments for the authenticity of the Poemn 
published by Mr James Maepherson as Trans 
lations fiom Ossian t 

1784 List of the Authors of the Universal History 
deposited in the British Museum, and printed 
in ‘ The Gentleman’s Magazme ' for December 
this year * 

VARIOUS TEARS. 

Letters to Mrs Thrale * 

Prayers and Meditations, which he delivered to 
the Rev Mr. Strahan, enjoining him to pub- 
lish them * 

Sermons, left for publication by John Taylor, 
LL D , Prebendary of Westminster, and given 
to the World by the Rev Samuel Hayes, 
A Mt(i) 

Such was the number and variety of the prose works 
of this extraordinary man, which I have been able to 
discover, and am at liberty to mention , but we ought 
to keep in mind, that theie must undoubtedly have 
been many more which are yet concealed and we may 
add to the account the numerous lettois which ho 
wrote, of which a considerable part are yet unpub- 
lished It is hoped that those persons in whoso 
possession they are will favour the world with them. 

James Boswell 


1 To this List of the Writings of Dr Johnson, Mr 
Alexander Chalmers, with considerable probability, 
suggests to me that we may add the following , — 

IN THE ‘ gentleman's MAGAZINE ’ 

1747 Lauder’s proposals for printing ‘The Adamus 
Exul ’ of Grotius, vol xx p 404 
1750 Address to the Public, concerning Miss Wil- 
liams’s Miscellanies, vol xi p 428 
1753 Preface 

Notice of Mr Edward Cave’s death, inserted in 
the last page of the Index 

IN THE ‘ LITERARY MAGAZINE ' 

1756 ‘ Observations on the foregoing Letter ’ i e , A 
Letter on the American Colonies, vol. i p 60 
—Malone. 
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